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TUESDAY,  JULY  7,  1959 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  at  10 : 05,  in  room  4221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fulbright,  Humphrey  Mansfield,  Morse,  and 
Aiken. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  begins  its  consideration 
of  S.  1711,  the  food  for  peace  bill.  This  bill  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  kind  of  legislative  initiative  which  I  think  is  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  display.  It  is  a  bill  which  joins  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  with  its  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(S.  1711  is  as  follows:) 

[S.  1711,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  eco¬ 
nomically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
more  effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are 
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in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  in¬ 
dividual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  de¬ 
velop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sus¬ 
taining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years. 
If  that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free 
world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process 
to  surrender  both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater 
national  dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Con¬ 
gress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are 
required,  but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and 
one  whose  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that 
the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but 
a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  es¬ 
sential  conditions  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their 
own  national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence; 

(2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations 
of  friendly  countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide 
latitude  in  working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  the 
United  States  Chiefs  of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  (4)  so  as  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting 
agricultural  surpluses  more  effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means 
whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings 
of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand 
international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic 
materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 
strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 
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(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thererof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
Same 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided  further,  That 
funds  which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund”.  . 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans ;”. 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conlusion 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 


sanitation”.  .  . 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilitiess  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporing  chairs  in  American  studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (includ¬ 
ing  necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising 
on,  conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for 
the  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii) 
training  local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 

out  such  programs ;  .  . 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected 
‘Free  the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q) 
any  currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
and  used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs  * 

«(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization 
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of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  for  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospec¬ 
tive  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 


(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  “‘Provided  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
uncjer  this  Act  ^viH  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
“Junne30lei964”StlikinS  °Ut  “December  31  >  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  re¬ 
lief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  volun¬ 
tary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments 
or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to 
assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs 
including  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title”. 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

June  30,  1964”. 


(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”.  S 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed— 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
ot  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 


(-)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be 
utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  de¬ 
livery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur- 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  10S  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
[XI],  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of 
its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig¬ 
nated  ports  of  entry  aboard,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 
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“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technieans 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result 
of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder 
and  for  all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  ( a ) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  wTho  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  au¬ 
thority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section 
104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be  invested 
and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Commission,  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessai’y  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 
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“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  ,  .  , 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food 

Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as 
the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“  ( 1 )  The  ma j  or  agricultural  organizations ; 

“(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe  (CARE)  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups ;  and 
“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the 
"United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee 
in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard 
and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles 
of  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2.” 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  different  features  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which  the  committee  will  want  to  examine  with  great  care. 
Basically,  the  broad  goals  of  many  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  worthy  of  our  serious  study  and  support. 

Congress  in  recent  weeks  has  produced  other  examples  of  this  kind 
of  initiative,  leadership,  and  foresight  that  is  exemplified  by  S.  1711. 

I  can  only  say  to  Senator  Humphrey,  who  is  to  be  our  first  witness, 
and  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  to  the  other  cosponsors  of  this 
measure,  that  I  hope  this  bill  fares  better  than  the  proposal  of  our 
Committee  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In  the  latter  case  those 
of  us  who  saw  the  wisdom  of  sound  financing  long-term  planning  in 
the  execution  of  our  foreign  lending  program  were  rebuffed  by  the 
administration,  which  chose  the  expediencies  of  the  budget  rather 
than  the  more  fundamental  needs  and  requirements  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  make  some  attempt  to  see  the 
merits  of  the  food  for  peace  bill,  because  there  is  great  merit  in  the 
proposal. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  details  should  be  modified  in  the  light  of 
the  testimony  we  are  about  to  receive.  The  witnesses  scheduled  to 
appear  before  the  committee  include  members  of  Congress,  executive 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  interested  and  informed  individ¬ 
uals  speaking  for  themselves. 
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I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  reports  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  both  of 
which  I  may  say  disapprove  of  the  legislation. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  6,  1959. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Ftjlbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  the  Department 
of  State  has  reviewed  S.  1711,  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  for  himself  and 
others  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essen¬ 
tial  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social 
development  in  less  developed  countries. 

1.  This  bill  would  effect  several  fundamental  changes  in  Public  Law  480  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Department  of  State : 

(a)  By  shifting  the  emphasis  of  the  act’s  purposes  from  surplus  disposal 
to  support  for  foreign  economic  development ; 

(b)  By  extending  the  authority  to  5  years  and  directing  the  conclusion, 
“insofar  as  feasible,’’  of  multiyear  sales  agreements ; 

(c)  By  increasing  the  obligational  authority  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion 
per  year ; 

(d)  By  transferring  responsibility  for  administering  Cooley  amendment 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund ; 

(e)  By  establishing  a  fixed  interest  rate  of  2y2  percent  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment  loans  under  subsection  104(g)  ; 

(/)  By  providing  for  additional  uses  of  sales  proceeds  which  would  extend 
the  present  categories  from  section  104 (o)  through  104 (x)  ; 

(g)  By  adding  a  new  title  IV  authorizing  the  conclusion  of  long-term 
supply  contracts  (up  to  10  years)  involving  sales  of  commodities  on  a  dollar 
basis,  with  credit  extended  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  2 y2  percent  on 
40-year  terms ; 

(h)  By  adding  a  new  title  VII  establishing  an  agency  known  as  the  Peace 
Food  Administration,  as  a  part  of  the  President’s  Executive  Office,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  act. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  is  opposed  to  this  bill  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  The  proposed  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  act’s  purposes  from  surplus  disposal 

to  foreign  economic  development  assistance  would  create  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  extent  of  the  possibilities  of  using  agricultural  surpluses  for  addi¬ 
tional  development.  It  would  create  among  some  countries  exaggerated  expec¬ 
tations  of  economic  aid  and  among  other  friendly  exporting  countries  would 
create  apprehension  about  our  policies  with  respect  to  surplus  disposal.  Agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  are  not  capital  goods,  they  are  consumption  goods,  and  are 
useful  as  aid  only  in  countries  suffering  from  agricultural  deficits.  They  can¬ 
not  be  substituted  for  capital  goods,  or  for  the  hard  currencies  needed  to  buy 
them.  To  attempt  to  increase  the  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  economic 
development,  to  the  extent  envisaged  in  the  bill,  would  tend  to  discourage  or 
depress  domestic  agricultural  production  in  aid  recipient  countries  which  must 
depend  upon  their  agricultural  resources  for  economic  development.  Moreover, 
reliance  on  long-term  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  from  abroad  on  con¬ 
cessional  terms  would  create  serious  problems  if  such  supplies  were  cut  off. 

(&)  The  5-year  extension  period  and  directive  for  multiyear  programs  implies 
a  degree  of  permanency  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  administration’s  policy 
to  eliminate  gradually  the  incentives  which  are  responsible  for  overproduction 
and  surpluses  in  the  first  place.  Regarding  multiyear  programs,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  theoretical  advantages  of  multiyear  programs  are  illusory.  In 
most  cases  it  simply  is  not  possible  to  predict  commodity  requirements  more 
than  1  year  in  advance  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  them  meaningful.  The 
signing  of  a  title  I  agreement  for  3  or  more  years  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  importing  country  will  take  all  the  supplies  contracted  for.  We  do 
not  have  this  assurance  even  in  1-year  agreements.  For  example,  in  1958  Greece 
agreed  to  take  about  $25  million  worth  of  surplus  commodities  under  title  I, 
of  which  approximately  $20  million  was  allocated  for  wheat.  However,  since 
it  subsequently  produced  a  bumper  wheat  crop  it  was  unable  to  take  any  of 
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the  wheat,  which  reduced  the  value  of  the  program  to  about  $5  million.  This 
year  Greece  is  exporting  wheat  and  edible  oils  and  is  not  able  to  absorb  any 
Public  Law  480  commodities.  India  provides  another  instance  of  this  type  of 
situation.  It  usually  has  been  assumed  that  India  could  absorb  unlimited 
quantities  of  any  kind  of  food ;  yet  we  were  unable  to  program  150,000  metric 
tons  of  rice  for  India  this  year  because  it  had  a  bumper  rice  crop  which,  with 
its  normal  purchases  from  Burma,  satisfied  its  total  market  requirements. 

Another  illustration  of  these  difficulties  is  the  case  of  Korea.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  particularly  interested  in  maximizing  title  I  programs  with 
Korea ;  between  85  to  90  percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  resulting  from  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  used  for  mutual  defense.  The  value  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1956  was  $47  million,  in  fiscal  year  1957  it  was  $19.2  million  and  rose  to  $50  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1958.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  program  to  Korea 
and  the  United  States  we  would  like  to  maintain  the  value  at  about  $50  million. 
However,  Korea  cannot  absorb  more  than  approximately  $83  million  worth  of 
title  I  commodities  this  year.  It  has  a  good  rice  crop  and  is  looking  for  custo¬ 
mers  to  which  to  export  rice.  This  is  an  example  of  a  situation  that  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  in  advance  and  illustrates  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
plan  multiyear  agreements  with  such  countries. 

However,  there  are  occasional  instances  where  consumption  requirements  are 
fairly  steady  and  depend  largely  on  imports.  In  such  cases  we  have  negotiated 
multiyear  agreements,  which  we  can  do  under  present  legislative  authority.  We 
shall  continue  to  use  this  type  of  agreement  when  warranted. 

(c)  e  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  annual  title  I  authority  substantially 
above  the  current  $1.5  billion  could  result  in  the  displacement  of  our  own  com¬ 
mercial  marketings  and  those  of  other  friendly  countries.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  latter  include  countries,  such  as  Burma,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Pakis¬ 
tan.  Spain,  Greece.  Peru,  and  Argentina,  which  are  heavily  dependent  on  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  and  to  which  we  are  providing  assistance  under  various  aid 
programs.  These  countries  are  already  highly  sensitive  concerning  our  surplus 
disposals  and  legislation  that  envisaged  a  large  increase  in  such  disposals  would 
create  serious  problems  in  our  foreign  relations  with  them. 

( (l )  We  oppose  the  transfer  of  administrative  responsibility  for  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  loans  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
gained  valuable  experience  in  its  handling  of  Cooley  loans.  It  is  doing  an  ef¬ 
fective  job  in  promoting  U.S.  private  investment  abroad  and  we  can  see  no 
justification  for  making  the  proposed  change. 

(e)  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  fix  arbitrary  interest  rates  such 
as  the  2'/>  percent  for  economic  development  loans  under  subsection  104(g)  by 
legislation.  The  executive  branch  should  have  flexibility  in  determining  interest 
rates  on  foreign  loans  in  accordance  with  circumstances  existing  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

(/)  Although  there  might  be  certain  advantages  in  having  authority  for  some 
of  the  suggested  new  currency  uses,  in  general  we  believe  any  additional  use 
categories  should  be  avoided.  They  tend  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  made  available  to  recipient  countries  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants.  This 
reduces  the  interest  of  such  countries  in  title  I  agreements. 

(ff)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  title  IV  which  would  authorize 
long-term  dollar  supply  contracts  with  credit  up  to  40  years  would  result  in 
larger  disposals.  The  absorptive  capacity  of  the  less  developed  countries  is 
already  being  satisfied  by  present  title  I  programs,  together  with  commercial 
purchases.  In  the  case  of  the  more  developed  countries,  which  are  able  to 
purchase  their  requirements  from  the  United  States  and  other  suppliers  on  a 
normal  commercial  basis  long-term  credit  such  as  proposed  would  only  result  in 
displacement  of  normal  purchases. 

(h)  The  Department  is  opposed  to  the  new  title  VII  which  would  establish 
a  Peace  Food  Administration  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  statutory  establishment  of  an  interagency  coordinating  committee  and 
a  public  advisory  committee  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  since  the  present 
interagency  organization  assures  that  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  agencies  are  taken  fully  into  account  in  developing  title  I  programs 
and  adequate  means  now  exist  for  ascertaining  the  views  of  interested  private 
organizations  and  individuals.  Experience  shows  that  this  organization  op¬ 
erates  effectively  and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  continued. 

The  administration  is  now  preparing  specific  recommendations  involving 
amendments  to  Titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480  in  furtherance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  food  for  peace  program.  These  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
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If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  and  your  committee  please  do  not 


hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6, 1959. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  23,  1959, 
requesting  our  comments  on  S.  1711,  an  act  cited  as  the  “International  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1959.” 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  principal  purposes  of  S.  1711  are  to  (1)  extend  title  I  through  June  30, 
1964,  and  authorize  foreign  currency  sales  of  $2  billion  a  year  at  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  5  fiscal  years  starting  July  1,  1959 ;  amend 
certain  existing  uses  of  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds,  provide  grants  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  certain  international  organizations,  and  authorize  establish¬ 
ment  of  binational  foundations  abroad  through  the  use  of  loan  repayments;  (2) 
extend  title  II  through  June  30,  1964,  and  authorize  emergency  grants  abroad  of 
$250  million  annually  at  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  (3)  author¬ 
ize  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  on  a  long-term  credit  basis  without  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  the  time  or  amount  with  supply  commitments  up  to  10  years;  (4) 
authorize  grants  of  CCC  commodities  for  establishment  of  national  food  reserves 
abroad ;  and  ( 5 )  establish  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  administer  Public  Law  480  and  foreign  currency  sales  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

Public  Law  480,  particularly  title  I,  has  contributed  significantly  to  main¬ 
taining  U.S.  agricultural  exports  at  a  high  level.  An  extension  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  will  permit  us  to  continue  programing  commodities  without  in¬ 
terruption  since  the  present  authorization  does  not  expire  until  December  31. 
We  believe  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  extension  beyond  1  year  and  it  is  not 
essential  to  efficient  operation  of  the  program.  Every  effort  will  be  made,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  food  for  peace  program,  to  maximize  the  util¬ 
ization  of  our  surpluses,  however,  and  any  additional  authorization  needed  will 
be  requested  of  the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

We  have  entered  into  several  2-  and  3-year  supply  commitments  under  title  I 
for  commodities  clearly  in  surplus  supply  during  these  periods  and  where  there 
was  room  for  increased  consumption  of  the  commodities  without  adverse  effect 
on  normal  commercial  trade.  With  such  existing  authority,  therefore,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  section  101  to  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  for  periods  in  excess  of  1  year  is  not  necessary. 

We  oppose  the  transfer  of  responsibility  of  private  enterprise  loans  under  sec¬ 
tion  104  (e)  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  The  promotion  of  economic  development  with  foreign  currencies 
through  the  private  sector  is  being  administered  vigorously  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  Bank  has  the  experience,  general  know-how,  and  operating 
responsibilities  best  suited  for  this  activity  which  was  largely  intended  for  U.S. 
industry  participation. 

We  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  2%  percent  per 
annum  for  104(g)  loans  because  this  requirement  would  not  permit  flexibility 
in  loan  operations.  The  amendment  to  section  104  concerning  release  for  other 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  funds  excess  to  needs  for  the  payment 
of  U.S.  obligations  is  not  necessary  since  the  act  now  gives  the  President  this 
authority. 

New  currency  uses  104(q)  through  (x)  would  expand  an  already  wide  range 
of  authorized  uses  and  would  further  complicate  the  administration  of  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds.  In  many  countries  the  need  for  foreign  currencies  for 
U.S.  programs  exceeds  the  availability  of  such  currencies.  Authorized  additional 
uses  would  increase  the  competition  for  currencies  and  result  in  less  effective 
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U.S.  programs.  As  to  the  possible  use  of  loan  repayments  to  establish  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and  public  wel¬ 
fare  as  provided  in  title  VI  of  S.  1711,  the  use  of  loan  repayments  is  not  yet 
a  real  problem  because  of  the  limited  amounts  of  foreign  currency  which  accrued 
this  year  and  are  expected  to  accrue  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

We  favor  the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  establishment 
of  national  food  reserves  as  provided  in  title  V  of  S.  1711.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  amend  title  I  to  permit  grants  of  commodities  for 
establishing  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  under  conditions  requiring 
payment  to  be  made  for  any  quantities  of  such  reserves  utilized  in  commercial 
channels. 

Specific  recommendations  regarding  amendments  of  title  I  as  well  as  title  II 
in  furtherance  of  the  food  for  peace  program  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 


soon. 

We  oppose  the  changes  in  administration  provided  for  in  title  VII  of  S.  1711. 
The  mere  adding  of  another  echelon  of  administrative  machinery  would  not 
result  in  increased  movement  of  commodities  abroad.  We  believe  such  increases 
can  be  attained  within  the  concepts  of  the  food  for  peace  program,  through 
the  existing  mechanism  for  interagency  coordination  which  has  proved  to  be 
effective. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  utilization  of  our  surpluses  under 
policies  and  safeguards  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  is  not  necessary  to 
effective  operation  of  the  program,  and  that  the  additional  costs  incurred  would 
be  an  unjustified  use  of  public  funds. 

We  oppose  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  S.  1711  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
oppose  a  longer  term  extension  of  title  I.  Moreover,  title  IV  would  create 
additional  problems.  Supply  commitments  up  to  10  years,  without  requiring 
determinations  that  commodities  are  surplus,  might  obligate  the  United  States 
to  finance  commodity  purchases  from  the  commercial  market  -which  might  not 
otherwise  be  made  under  the  price  support  program.  Long-term  supply  commit¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  create  the  unfortunate  impression  that  surpluses 
will  be  with  us  for  at  least  that  forward  period.  We  are  not  aware  of  advantages 
to  be  gained  in  title  IV  provisions  since  it  appears  they  are  aimed  at  the  same 
countries  now  participating  in  title  I  programs.  Also,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  establish  surplus  disposal  on  a  permanent  basis  since  the  problem  of  utilizing 
our  agricultural  abundance  and  appraising  the  domestic  agricultural  situation 
is  too  important  and  has  too  many  implications  to  legislate  years  ahead. 

Although  we  favor  the  donation  of  surplus  edible  oils  and  products  thereof 
to  needy  persons  abroad,  we  oppose  the  proposal  to  make  such  donations  manda¬ 
tory.  Current  market  situations  indicate  the  strong  possibility  that  all  surplus 
edible  vegetable  oils  in  the  United  States  may  be  needed  to  meet  demands  of 
dollar  sales  or  title  I  agreements.  The  continued  low  production  of  coconut 
oil,  the  flood  disasters  in  the  Argentine  area,  and  the  failure  of  Communist 
China  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  earlier  indications  may  develop  a  tightness 
in  the  world  market  for  edible  oils  which  will  be  more  than  enough  to  absorb 
the  indicated  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary. 


The  Chairman.  The  first  witness  is  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Senator  Humphrey,  will  you  proceed? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Senator  Humphrey.  As  you  have  probably  noted,  the  bill  is  not 
only  sponsored  by  the  present  witness,  but  by  15  other  Senators. 

I  introduced  the  bill  on  April  16,  1959.  At  that  time  I  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  titles,  the  subsections  and  features  of  the 
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bill,  as  well  as  a  comparison  between  this  particular  proposal  and 
the  basic  proposal  or  law  that  we  now  have;  namely,  Public  Law 
480;  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1954,  and  which  has  been  modified, 
amended,  revised  and  extended  every  year. 

Regardless  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  drafted  and  supported  Public  Law  480  in  the  past— 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  agree  that  those  motives  and  intentions  have 
been  mixed  the  administration  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  by 
the  executive  branch  has  been  consistently  dominated  by  the  less  than 
positive  attitude  of  “surplus  disposal.'1  In  other  words,  getting  rid 
of  unwanted  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959,  which  is  S.  1711 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  proposes  to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  spirit  and  administration  of  our  farm  surplus  program. 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  say  our  farm  production  program.  ° 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  act  would  mean  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  surplus  disposal  mentality,  and  it  would  launch 
us  upon  a  course  of  using  America’s  agricultural  abundance  avowedly, 
explicitly,  and  effectively  to  relieve  human  hunger  and  to  build  in  the 
world  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  peace. 

The  new  character  and  emphasis  of  the  proposed  Food  for  Peace 
Act  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  this  year  it  has  been  appropri¬ 
ately  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rather  than, 
as  in  the  past,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  t  might 
add  that  both  committees,  of  course,  have  a  positive  jurisdictional 
interest  in  this  subject  matter,  but  the  implications  and  the  purpose  of 
the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  to  buttress,  fortify,  and  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy. 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Public  Law  480  expires 
on  December  31  of  this  year,  unless  extended  by  the  Congress  at  this 
session. 

Ihere  are  very  few  Members  of  Congress  who  would  be  willin"  to 
see  the  program  terminate.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  to  be 
renewed,  but,  rather,  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  renewed. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  as 
stated  in  the  bill,  is  “to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  help  to  build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  more  effective 
use  of  IJ.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries.” 

The  most  fundamental  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposed  act 
are  stated  succinctly  in  the  “Congressional  Findings  and  Policy,” 
which  serves  as  a  preamble.  In  order  to  launch  discussion  here,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  that  preamble: 

(a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical  scarcity 
for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish  human 
hunger. 
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This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food  and 
liber  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  food  and  fiber  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other  friendly 
nations  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively  in  the 
service  of  human  need. 

(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in 
revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve  that 
economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual 
well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop  their 
economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they  re¬ 
quire  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid 
is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alter¬ 
native  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national 
dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but 
that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose 
effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  U.S.  chiefs  of 
missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  48  0  PROGRAM 

With  these  purposes,  how  does  the  proposed  act  differ  from  the 
Public  Law  480-program  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  for  5  years? 
Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  operations  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  the  4y2  years  of  Public  Law  480  operations  which  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958,  agricultural  commodities  valued  at  more  than  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion  were  sold  to  36  countries,  or  contracted  for  shipment,  against 
payment  in  local  currencies  usable  only  for  agreed  purposes  in  the 
countries  concerned.  Most  of  these  currencies  were  turned  back  as 
loans  for  economic  and  social  development  projects.  In  addition, 
farm  commodities  valued  at  nearly  one-half  a  billion  dollars  were 
donated  to  36  countries  for  famine  and  other  emergency  assistance; 
commodities  valued  at  nearly  $1.5  billion  were  donated  for  foreign 
and  domestic  relief  through  nonprofit  voluntary  American  agencies 
and  intergovernmental  organizations;  and  farm  commodities  valued 
at  nearly  $1  billion  were  bartered  abroad  for  strategic  materials 
needed  by  the  United  States. 

43583—59 - 2 
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So  you  have  a  total  there  of  about  $7.5  billion  in  the  period  of  4 U 
years. 

All  of  these  farm  commodities  were  from  domestic  supplies  ex¬ 
ceeding  an  effective  dollar  demand,  and  all  moved  with  care  to  protect 
normal  dollar  export  markets. 

I  know  this  is  a  point  which  is  often  raised  about  the  use  of  our 
so-called  food  surpluses ;  namely,  that  they  invade  normal  export  and 
dollar  markets. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
this  has  been  at  a  minimum.  There  is  no  positive  guarantee  that 
some  overlapping  on  the  normal  export  market  may  not  take  place. 
But  there  has  been  a  determined  and  concerted  effort  to  see  that  this 
did  not  take  place,  and  I  believe  that  the  techniques  developed  have 
been  rather  effective. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  reason  for  great  pride  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  with  their  farm  surpluses.  On  the  whole 
these  surpluses  have  relieved  wants  and  supplied  needs  throughout  the 
world  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  met  through  commercial 
purchases. 

A  ithout  the  program,  tens  of  millions  of  people  would  have  gone 
hungry.  In  human  terms,  and  even  in  terms  of  the  national  needs  of 
the  developing  countries,  the  program  has  accomplished  enormous 
good. 

NEED  FOR  A  REVISED  PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM 


IS  evertheless — and  this  is  the  salient  point — the  Public  Law  480 
program  has  fallen  short  of  its  vast  potentialities.  It  contains  glaring 
deficiencies  in  law,  in  spirit,  and  in  administration  that  can  and'should 
be  remedied  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instrument  for  meeting  human 
needs  and  for  serving  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  he  annual  revisions  of  Public  Law  480  during  the  past  5  vears 
have  dealt  only  m  part  with  these  deficiencies. 

The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  is  a  bold  and  imagina¬ 
tive  attack  on  these  weaknesses.  It  was  not  hastily  designed.  It  is  the 

outgrowth  of  long  study,  of  5  years  of  experience,  and  of  careful 
r6S6aTCJl. 


Two  years  ago  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Senator  Ellender,  directed  me  to  make  a  study  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480.  The  law  had 
been  m  effect  then  for  3  years,  and  the  committee  wished  to  know 
what  had  been  accomplished,  what  more  could  be  accomplished,  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  were  needed  in  the  law.  The  study  continued 
throughout  most  of  a  year  and  included  testimony  from  71  witnesses 
taken  in  10  days  of  hearings  during  June  and  July  of  1957.  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  to  the  chairman  in  February  of  1958  r 

-m?nany  2f  H16  Pr°P°sa]s  in  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1059  are  the  direct  outcome  of  that  study. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 

?.11mfuiAng  this1  stud7  i  had  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  previous  study 
entitled  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  and  Foreign  Aid”  prepared 

tle./ear  before  by  the  National  Planning  Association  at  the  request 
of  the  special  Senate  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
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At  this  point,  I  refer  to  that  particular  study  made  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Re¬ 
grettably  the  recommendations  in  that  study,  which  were  done  by 
competent  staffs  were  not  incorporated  in  the  law.  One  of  the 
studies  that  was  used  to' formulate  this  bill  is  the  National  Planning 
Association  study. 

This  report,  published  by  the  Senate,  was  thoroughgoing  and  con¬ 
tained  extensive  recommendations  for  change. 

Two  other  highly  significant  studies  of  Public  Law  480  operations 
are  relevant,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  has  placed  in 
the  record  the  report  of  the  State  Department,  and  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture - 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  both. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  the  next  two  reports  to  be  viewed  and 
studied  by  the  committee  very  carefully. 

These  reports  were  asked  for  by  the  administration,  and  the  bill 
that  is  before  you  carries  out  the  recommendations  of  the  reports 
which  this  Administration  has  had  made  at  the  request  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State. 

One  of  the  reports  was  a  six-country  survey  made  in  1958  by  a  team 
of  experts  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  H.  Davis,  formerly  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  he  is  presently  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  Dr.  John  Davis  come  back  and  tell  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  again  what  he  found  in  his  report.  This  report  has  been 
conveniently  buried,  and  has  been  given  only  slight  notice  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Davis’  summary  report  and  his  memorandum,  entitled  “Policy 
Considerations  Pertaining  to  Public  Law  480,”  were  made  public  by 
the  State  Department. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  field  investigation  of  the  “Accumu¬ 
lation  and  Administration  of  Local  Currency”  made  last  year  by  a 
team  of  American  businessmen  appointed  by  Mr.  James  H.  Smith, 
Jr.,  then  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  businessmen’s  report  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  on  August  5,  1958,  and 
was  then  published. 

Dr.  John  Davis,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  also  engaged  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  make  a  special  report  on  the  operations  of  Public  Law 
480.  He  has  a  rich  background  as  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  his  special  assignment  to  study  the  operations  of 
Public  Law  480,  he  made  recommendations  as  to  the  use  of  food  and 
fiber  in  American  foreign  policy.  The  bill  which  I  present  represents 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Planning  Association,  which 
were  the  recommendations  presented  by  this  committee  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  John  H.  Davis,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Mr.  James  Smith’s  special  investigative  team  on  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies. 

In  drafting  the  proposed  act,  I  not  only  drew  heavily  upon  the 
recommendations  of  these  various  studies,  which  were  surprisingly 
unanimous  in  their  suggestions,  but  I  also  had  other  studies  made  of 
how,  in  the  opinion  of  knowledgeable  people,  the  program  might  be 
improved. 
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For  example,  I  called  in  many  of  the  voluntary  agencies;  many  of 
the  religious  or  church  groups  which  were  operating  overseas  in  terms 
of  the  donation  program  for  the  needy,  and  these  recommendations 
have  been  incorporated,  after  months  of  study,  into  this  particular 
proposal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

The  overwhelming  conclusion  of  all  of  these  studies,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  opinion  of  nearly  all  who  have  been  associated  with  Public 
Law  480  operations,  are  that  countries  receiving  food  aid  find  it  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful  to  economic  development.  Interference  with 
normal  commercial  trade  markets  and  expectations  is  minor;  but 
there  are,  nevertheless,  defects  and  inadequacies  both  in  the  law  and 
its  administration  which  need  correction. 

All  are  in  general  agreement  as  to  what  the  defects  are  and  how  they 
can  and  should  be  corrected,  and  all  believe  the  program  should  be 
continued  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

I  want,  to  state,  that  every  single  recommendation,  and  every  study 
for  which  this  Government  has  spent  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  make,  suggests  at  least  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  surphis  food  program. 

_  Despite  that,  the  administration  makes  a  1-year  request  for  exten¬ 
sion,  year  after  year,  despite  the  testimony  of  its  own  experts  stating 
that  this  is  wasteful,  costly,  and  promotes  inefficiency  and  ineffective¬ 
ness^  Those  are  practically  the  words  of  the  Government’s,  or  the 
administration’s,  own  investigative  teams. 

CRITICISM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

Here  are  some  of  their  chief  criticisms  which  we  have  sought  to  take 
into  account : 

1.  That  the  program,  conceived  in  terms  of  “surplus  disposal,”  has 
been  administered  in  that  spirit  with  only  casual  attention  to  humani¬ 
tarian  and  foreign  policy  goals ; 

2.  That  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  unload  “un¬ 
wanted”  commodities  has  too  often  lead  our  friends  abroad  to  assume 
they  are  doing  us  a  favor  in  accepting  our  surpluses; 

3.  That  the  program,  authorized  for  only  a  year  at  a  time,  has  never 
been  regarded  in  this  country  or  abroad  as  a  continuing  one,  with  the 
result  that  food-deficit  countries  planning  for  economic  development 
have  never  known  from  year  to  year  what  food  suppl  ies  or  local  cur¬ 
rency  grants  and  loans  they  could  count  on.  This  has  frustrated  plan¬ 
ning  and  retarded  development. 

This  point  was  made  specifically  by  Dr.  John  Davis. 

4.  Perhaps  none  of  these  would  have  been  insurmountable  barriers 
to  an  effective  program  had  the  President  established  adequate  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery  or  had  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  taken  a  genuine  interest  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  traveled  in  nine  countries  in  southern  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  in  1957.  I  stopped  in  each  one  of  the  embassies  in 
those  countries  to  inquire  about  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 
On  occasion  I  found  someone  who  was  keenly  interested,  and  very 
well  informed,  but  in  the  main  I  found  out  more  from  the  govern- 
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merits  of  the  countries  where  our  embassies  were  located  than  I  could 
from  anyone  in  our  own  Embassy.  And  I  stated  this  in  the  hearings 
which  were  held  following  that  study  trip. 

I  said  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  genuine  interest.  Instead,  our 
officials  have  given  the  program  only  lipservice  and  have  allowed  it  to 
struggle  along  in  one  of  the  worst  administrative  morasses  known  to 
Washington. 

As  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor,  when  introducing  the  proposed  act — 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  shameful  fact  that  no  one  is  really  in  charge  of  the 
store  that  sells  or  otherwise  distributes  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  There  is  literally  no  one  in  high  authority  in  the 
entire  Government  who  devotes  full  time  to  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 

NINE  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  HANDLING  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

I  brought  along  the  testimony  I  gave  in  the  Senate  on  this  question. 
This  was  as  a  result  of  the  studies  made  by  the  committees  to  which  I 
alluded  earlier,  and  may  I  point  out  that  one  of  these  administrative 
studies  was  made  by  the  National  Planning  Association.  It  points 
out,  for  example,  that  in  distributing  the  authority  among  these 
agencies,  there  are.  nine  separate  agencies  involved  in  the  handling  of 
Public  Law  480  operations.  There  are  two  interagency  committees, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  agencies  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act. 

In  distributing  authority  among  these  agencies,  the  President  as¬ 
signed  to  the  several  departments  and  agencies  those  aspects  of  Public 
Law  480  which  are  related  to  the  type  of  work  they  normally  carry  on. 
The  result  is  divided  responsibility,  overlapping  authority,  and 
clashing  points  of  view. 

Policy  decisions  are  made  by  a  six-agency  committee  chaired  by  a 
member  of  the  White  Plouse  staff.  This  body  is  called  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee  for  Surplus  Disposal.  Its  Chairman  is  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  F rancis.  Member  agencies  are  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Treasury,  State,  ICA  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
operational  decisions  are  made  by  a  nine-agency  committee  chaired 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  body  is  called  the  International  Agency  Staff  Committee,  and 
it  is  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service. 

Other  member  agencies  are  the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Treasury,  ICA,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  the  head  of  the  International  Agency  Staff  Committee,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  initiating  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies,  and  for  seeing  that  these 
agreements  are  pushed  through  in  getting  the  commodities  delivered. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  directed  to  arrange  barter 
transactions  through  private  trade  channels. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
apparent  confusion  of  administration. 
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Again  may  I  say  that  the  present  administrative  setup  does  work, 
but  whether  it  works  as  well  as  it  should  or  not  is  a  question  which 
needs  to  be  carefully  studied. 

I  will  only  say  this:  Every  objective  administration  survey  that 
has  been  made  of  Public  Law  480,  administrative  machinery  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  be  changed. 

I  see  no  reason  to  have  even  Clarence  Francis  at  the  head  of  the 
policy  committee.  All  of  these  many  groups  recommend  fundamental 
changes,  and  yet  each  year  we  get  another  1-year  extension  of  the 
same  act.  In  fact,  without  any  reference  to  the  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
may  I  most  respectfully  state  that  there  isn’t  a  single  investigative 
team  who  has  looked  into  Public  Law  480  that  has  not  recommended 
a  basic  change.  •  ... 

The  present  law,  as  I  have  indicated,  leaves  the  administration 
to  the  President,  who,  by  Executive  order,  has  distributed  authority 
and  operations  among  no  less  than  nine  Government  agencies. 

In  operational  practice,  a  large  number  of  people  in  nine  different 
agencies  have  a  veto  and  no  one  below  the  President  has  the  power  to 
cut  through  the  administrative  jungle.  The  result  is  that  negotiations 
for  agreements  are  usually  long,  tedious,  and  at  times  acrimonious, 
often  raising  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  on  both  sides 
as  to  whether  the  transactions  are  worth  the  trouble. 

There  is,  therefore,  general  agreement  that,  although  the  program 
has  accomplished  great  good,  it  has  quite  unnecessarily  generated 
ill  will  in  the  receiving  countries;  that  it  has  unnecessarily  alarmed 
other  exporting  countries;  that  it  has  unnecessarily  fallen  short  of 
its  potentialities  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries;  and  that  it  has  failed  to  establish  itself 
adequately  in  world  opinion  either  as  a  great  humanitarian  program 
dr  as  an  important  American  instrument  of  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Even  the  best  friends  of  Public  Law  480  agree  that  it  has  done  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  might  have  done  to  accomplish  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHANGES  IN  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT 

Let.  us  consider  briefly  the  chief  changes  which  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  would  bring  about : 

1.  If  the  Congress  should  adopt  the  new  statement  of  purposes,  and 
if  the  administration  should  adopt  its  spirit,  at  least  half  the  battle  for 
a  fully  effecive  use  of  American  agricultural  abundance  would  lie  won. 

2.  The  proposed  Food  for  Peace  Act  would  create  a  new  Peace  Food 
Administration  modeled  on  the  War  Food  Administration  of  World 
War  II.  A  Peaqe  Food  Administrator  would  report  only  to  the 
President  and  would  have  full  authority  to  make  decisions,  and  see  to 
it  that  our  farm  surpluses  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act,  which  are  to 
relieve  human  want  and  hunger  and  to  help  other  countries  achieve 
economic  and  social  development  necessary  for  independence  and 
freedom. 

3.  The  proposed  act  would  establish  an  intergovernmental  Peace 
Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  on  the  administration  of  the  act. 
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4.  It  would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Citizens  Peace  Food 
Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  major  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations,  exporters  of  food  and  fiber,  voluntary  agencies, 
church  groups,  educational  groups,  and  health  groups.  This  citizens 
committee  would  advise  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  act.  I  regard  this  citizens  committee  as  a  significant 
new  feature  of  the  bill. 

5.  It  would  face  up  to  the  fact  of  our  continuing  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  and  authorize  a  5-year  program  with  annual  sales  against  local 
currencies  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  present 
program  of  $1.5  billion.  Famine  and  emergency  grants  of  food  and 
cotton  would  also  be  authorized  for  5  years  at  a  rate  of  $250  million 
a  year,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  at  present. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act  in  many  other  important  respects  goes  far 
beyond  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  anyone  who  can  produce  evidence  before  this  or  any  committee 
of  Congress  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  bring  American  agricul¬ 
tural  production  into  balance  with  sheer  demand,  that  is,  the  dollar 
or  domestic  demand.  We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture  produce  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods,  and  to  cut  it  back  to  a  point  where  we  would  live 
on  a  program  of  the  philosophy  of  scarcity,  would  not  only  wreck 
a  large  part  of  the  American  economy,  but  would  be  immoral  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  this  country.  I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  start  to  think  in  terms  of  agricultural  abundance  as  a  positive  asset 
and  to  program  the  use  of  our  food  accordingly. 

All  of  this  effort  to  cut  back  is  resulting  in  all  kinds  of  regulations, 
in  all  types  of  so-called  subsidies,  incentives,  and  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  try  to  bring  supply  into  balance  with  demand  at  the  domestic 
and  normal  export  level.  It  just  isn’t  working,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  won’t  work. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  try  to  use  what  we  have  in  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  manner. 

BUILDING  UP  FOOD  RESERVES  IN  FOOD  DEFICIT  COUNTRIES 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  woidd  go  beyond  Public  Law  480.  It  would 
authorize  grants  of  food  surpluses  for  building  up  minimum  national 
food  reserves  in  food  deficit  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  the  American  position  in  1957  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  was  privileged  to  handle  this  particular  topic  for 
our  Government.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  offered  to 
the  United  Nations  a  program  in  which  we  would  make  grants  of 
food  surpluses  to  countries  that  were  food  deficit  areas  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  national  food  and  fiber  reserves.  This  was  our 
counterproposal  to  the  so-called  international  food  and  fiber  reserve 
program  which  had  been  advocated. 

This  program  of  grants  would  not  only  provide  for  food  reserves, 
but  grants  would  also  be  provided  to  builcl  storage  facilities.  One  of 
the  needs  in  some  of  the  countries  like  India  and  Pakistan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  for  storage  facilities.  At  present,  to  send  more  food  com¬ 
modities  into  many  of  these  countries  without  adequate  storage  f  acil- 
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ities  really  complicates  the  problem.  Yon  have  to  have  storage  areas, 
and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  this  could  be  do  ne. 

For  example,  one  of  these  methods  could  be  to  use  the  fleet  of  ships 
currently  storing  American  wheat  in  our  harbors  and  streams  and 
place  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  temporary  granaries  or 
reserve  stations. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  10-year  program  of  long-term  supply 
contracts — interest  rates  not  to  exceed  2.5  percent — with  payment  of 
both  interest  and  principal  deferred  for  10  years,  and  then  spread  over 
the  succeeding  40  years.  In  other  words,  long-term  credits  at  low 
rates  of  interest  to  food  deficit  areas,  to  be  repaid  not  in  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  but  to  be  repaid  in  a  convertible  or  a  negotiable  currency. 

The  bill  would  authorize  food  grants  not  only  in  cases  of  famine 
and  emergencies,  but  also  grants  to  local  programs  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

It  would  open  the  way  to  more  grants  and  fewer  loans  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  from  sales  to  avoid  the  undesirable  accumulation  of 
such  currencies. 

PROBLEM  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES  ACCUMULATION 

I  must  say  that  we  have  to  face  up  to  this  very  difficult  and  serious 
problem  of  the  accumulation  of  local  currencies.  This  bill  would 
widen  grants  of  local  currencies  for  economic  development  and  permit, 
for  the  first  time,  grants  for  social  development;  that  is,  for  research, 
health,  education,  and  public  welfare. 

I  might  add  that  on  this  point  since  writing  the  bill,  I  find  that  there 
is  authority  in  existing  Public  Law  480  for  this  kind  of  social 
development. 

It  would  widen  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  local  currencies  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  exchanges  with  the  United  States.  And  it  would 
authorize  the  use  of  such  currencies  in  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  projects  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
FAO,  WHO,  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  and  an  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  if  and  when  such  may  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

A  final  provision  is  worth  noting.  In  no  version  of  Public  Law  480 
has  Congress  ever  specified  what  should  be  done  with  payment  of 
interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  local  currency  loans  made  for 
economic  development.  This  is  a  serious  omission,  for  these  loans  can 
run  into  the  billions  (l°ans  of  over  $1.5  billion  are  planned  under  sales 
agreements  already  signed)  and  repayments  will  lead  to  accumulations 
that  could  mean  financial  disaster  for  the  countries  concerned  and 
political  disaster  for  the  United  States. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act  would  commit  these  funds  to  locally  con¬ 
trolled  binational  foundations  to  be  used  as  grants  for  research, 
health,  education,  and  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill  we  are  considering  here  is  one 
of  the  most  important  to  come  before  us  this  session  or  any  session. 
It  involves  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  attitude  toward  American 
agricultural  abundance  and  its  use  to  meet  human  need  and  build  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  in  the  world.  It  means  abandoning  once  and  for  all 
the  idea  of  “surplus  disposal”  and  adopting  the  attitude  and  policy 
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that  food  is  a  God-given  asset  to  be  shared  with  others  in  need  and  to 
help  nations  grow  strong  in  freedom.  And  I  might  add  that  we  look 
upon  food  as  an  economic  asset,  as  a  part  of  a  total  foreign  economic 
policy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee  will  give  this  proposed  legislation 
the  full  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  titles  relating  to  this  bill 
be  made  a  part  of  my  testimony  at  this  time.  There  are  six  titles  to 
the  proposed  act. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Summary  of  Senator  Humphrey’s  Food  for  Peace  Act 

The  purpose  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  to  so  amend  and  revise  Public  Law 
480  as  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instrument  for  using  U.S.  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  to  help  build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
thereby  strengthen  and  promote  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
intended  to  enable  the  United  States  to  promote  more  effectively  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  friendly  nations  and  to  lead  the  way  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  toward  the  abolition  of  human  hunger. 

A  Peace  Food  Administration  would  be  established  (title  VII)  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator,  to  aid  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  also  the  purposes  of  section  402 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  There  would  also  be  created  an 
interdepartmental  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  also  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  private  U.S.  groups  and  organizations. 

The  act  would  authorize : 

Title  I. — A  5-year  program  of  local  currency  sales  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year  (as  compared  with  $1  y2  billion  a  year 
under  the  present  Public  Law  4S0). 

Title  //.—Continuation  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  to*  provide  emergency 
assistance,  through  grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  over  a  period  of 
5  years  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $250  million  a  year,  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  ;  and,  in  addition 
authorizes  grants  of  such  commodities  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing, 
expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnu¬ 
trition. 

Title  III. — Continuation  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  with  minor  changes, 
which  now  provides  for  (1)  use  by  Federal  agencies  in  making  payment  for 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States;  (2)  barter  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  strategic  or  other  materials;  (3)  grants  to  public  and 
private  agencies  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs, 
nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children,  charitable  institutions  (including  hos¬ 
pitals),  and  assistance  to  needy  persons;  and  (4)  grants  to  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States. 

Title  IV. — A  10-year  program  of  long-term  supply  contracts  for  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  with  interest  not  to  exceed  2 y2  percent  per  year,  pay¬ 
ment — in  dollars,  services,  strategic  or  other  materials — to  be  made  over  a  period 
of  40  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  contracts 
and  interest  computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

Title  V. — Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over  a  period  of  5  years 
to  help  food-deficit  countries,  under  agreements,  build  up  and  maintain  minimum 
national  food  reserves  (in  accordance  with  the  U.S. -sponsored  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20, 1957) . 

Title  VI. — Negotiation  of  agreements  with  friendly  countries  to  establish  in 
such  countries  binational  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research 
education,  health,  and  public  welfare,  and  to  grant  to  such  foundations  unex¬ 
pended  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as  repayments  of 
principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  local  currency  loans  heretofore  made  by  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  480  or  made  hereafter  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  would  authorized  a 
number  of  additions  to  the  authorized  uses  (in  addition  to  those  in  Public  Law 
480)  for  local  currencies  accruing  from- sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  title  I.  Of  these,  five  would  permit  the  use  of  such  currencies  to  buttress 
and  extend  social  and  economic  development  projects  and  activties  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  and 
an  International  Development  Loan  Association  if  and  when  such  may  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Others  would  permit  more  effective  use  of  such  currencies  in  promot¬ 
ing  international  educational  exchanges  ;  research,  educational  development,  and 
health  and  education;  and  technical  assistance.  On  loans  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development,  the  act  would  specify  a  maximum  interest  rate  of 
2%  percent. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  committee. 

USE  OF  VESSELS  FOR  STORAGE 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

May  I  ask  one  question :  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  ships  are 
now  serving  as  storage  bins  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know,  but  they  run  into  the  hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  I  hadn’t  heard  about  that  recently.  I  had  assumed 
that  maybe  they  had  been  put  into  use. 

Senator  Humphrey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  World  War  II  vessels  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  the  ones  that  have  been 
found,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  watertight.  I  mean  by  that  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  of  spoilage.  There  are  fewer  of  these  vessels  than  there 
were  before  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  commercial  storage  facilities 
which  have  been  developed  in  recent  years,  and  which  are  presently 
being  rented. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  No.  I  would  say  that  the  discussion  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  has  been  very  interesting. 
The  bill  which  ho  introduced  does  contain  some  provisions  that,  I 
think,  would  be  helpful  if  put  into  effect. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  probably  our  first  concern  at  this  time 
is  to  keep  what  we  now  have  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Some  of  our  recent  experiences  in  the  changes 
in  public  thinking  which  are  taking  place,  make  me  wonder  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  hold  onto  what  we  now  have.  The  trend  toward 
turning  mutual  security  programs,  economic  assistance,  and  develop¬ 
ment  loans  over  to  private  investment  interests  does  pose  a  problem 
which  could  have  very  far-reaching  effects  if  we  don’t  meet  it  prop- 
erlv- 

So  I  would  say,  first,  let’s  make  sure  that  we  can  retain  all  or  most 
of  what  we  now  have,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improvement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator,  as  I  tried  to  indicate,  I  was  hopeful 
that  we  would  not  do  less  than  renew  Public  Law  480.  I  think  that 
is  what  you  mean,  to  hold  what  we  now  have.  Then  I  said ;  What  im¬ 
provements,  if  any,  can  we  embody  into  new  legislation? 

I  am  convinced  of  just  two  things.  I  see  no  way  where  any  ad¬ 
ministration  or  government  can  design  a  farm  program  that  is 
going  to  cut  back  production  in  this  country  to  meet  what  we  call 
normal  demand  without  (1)  wrecking  vast  areas  of  American  agri- 
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culture;  and  (2)  laying  our  country  open  to  severe  criticism  abroad 
from  food-deficit  areas  for  really  an  almost  inhuman  and  immoral 
act.  This  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  us  if 
properly  used. 

I  also  feel  that  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  now 
by  at  least  three  committees  of  the  Government,  of  the  administration 
and  of  this  body,  should  not  go  unheeded.  Without  any  pride  of  au¬ 
thorship,  may  I  say  most  respectfully,  I  would  be  content  to  have  this 
committee  cast  aside  S.  1711  and  take  the  report  of  Dr.  John  Davis, 
and  the  reports  that  I  have  alluded  to  from  the  National  Planning 
Association,  and  the  others,  and  embody  those  recommendations  into 
a  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  until  those  recommendations  are  put  into 
effect,  we  are  wasting  a  substantial  portion  of  what  we  think  we  are 
doing. 

Dr.  John  Davis  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  our  public 
servants.  He  has  served  in  two  administrations  in  high  capacities;  he 
has  given  his  time  and  his  talent  and  his  ability  as  a  professor,  as  an 
economist,  and  as  a  knowledgeable  man  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics.  He  came  up  with  recommendations  which  have  been  to¬ 
tally  ignored,  and  that,  I  think,  is  poor  management  at  best.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  some  of  those  recommendations. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  AND  USE  OF  CURRENCIES 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing :  I  recognize  that  the  amount  of  funds 
involved  is  always  a  subject  of  negotiation.  I  recommended  $2  bil¬ 
lion  for  5  years.  Some  of  the  committees  who  have  studied  this  have 
said  you  must  have  a  minimum  of  10  years.  The  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dirksen,  recommended  3  years  re¬ 
cently  when  we  had  a  bill  up  in  the  Congress  where  he  presented  what 
was  a  complete  substitute  for  the  so-called  wheat  bill ;  and  I  was  en¬ 
couraged  when  I  saw  the  3-year  extension  recommended. 

But  whatever  amount  of  time,  the  extension  should  be  for  more  than 
1  year. 

Another  point  I  think  we  need  to  consider  is  the  use  of  these  cur¬ 
rencies. 

I  will,  during  the  course  of  these  hearings,  present  to  the  committee, 
the  study  which  has  been  made  on  the  use  of  the  currencies  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  from  the  sales  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  comes  with  repayment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  Government  cannot  afford  to  have  a  continuous 
accumulation  of  currencies  of  other  countries  because  to  do  so 
promotes  antagonism,  friction,  and  I  think  fiscal  irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  agree  with  Senator  Aiken  that  your  testi¬ 
mony  has  not  only  been  interesting,  but  if  I  may  say  so,  provocative. 
There  are  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

You  mentioned,  for  example,  that  in  1957  you  took  a  trip  to  seven 
countries  in  southern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  ON  PART  OF  U.S.  OFFICIALS  ABROAD 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  that  you  were  surprised  to  learn  in  some 
of  those  countries  our  own  people  knew  less  about  the  Public  Law  480 
program  than  did  the  countries  who  were  the  recipients  of  that 
program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  all  these  countries  m 
which  were  located  agricultural  attaches,  I  assume,  that  they,  didn’t 
know  the  extent  and  possibilities  inherent  in  this  program  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  this  country  in  spreading  good  will. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  don’t  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  in 
all  of  the  countries  was  this  the  case,  because  that  is  not  true.  This 
was  not  true  in  Italy.  One  official  there  was  very  well  informed. 

Senator  Mansfield.  But  some  were  not  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  found,  for  example,  primarily  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  who  seem  to'  have,  may  I  say,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
program. 

I  can  understand  an  Ambassador  has  a  lot  to  do,  and  I  was  specialr 
izing  on  this  particular  aspect.  Maybe  I  was  of  the  opinion,  that 
since  he  was  not  as  interested  in  what  I  was  interested  in,  that  he  was 
not  very  well  informed  on  it. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Did  you  find  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  found  a  lack  of  appreciation ;  yes,  sir. 

COMBINING  THE  PROPOSED  ACT  WITH  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  second  question :  What  would  you  think 
about  a  combination  of  your  proposal,  in  which  incidentally  you  have 
been  joined  by  15  other  Senators  and  on  this  committee  by  4  other 
Senators,  with  the  Aiken  food  stamp  plan  in  which  you  are  interested 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Senator  Aiken.  And  the  Senator  from  Montana,  too. 

Senator  Mansfield.  So  we  could  take  care  of  our  aged  and  needy 
and  other  Americans  in  want  at  the  same  time  we  take  care  of  the 
needy  people  overseas  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  I  not  only  think  that  is  a  sensible 
suggestion,  but  it  is  something  we  can  recommend,  and  I  would  hope 
that  could  be  done. 

By  the  way,  the  food  allotment  plan  which  has  been  sponsored  for 
several  years  by  Senator  Aiken  and  others  of  us  is,  in  my  mind,  the 
most  constructive  domestic  food  use  program  that  we  have.  One  of 
these  days  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  put  it  into  effect.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  with  it  this  year  on  a  trial-run  basis. 

I  think  Senator  Aiken  has  encouraged  some  pilot  studies.  Rather 
than  make  it  a  national  plan,  let  us  see  if  we  can’t  try  it  out  first  in 
a  few  areas  as  a  pilot  project.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  put  them  together. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Has  his  plan  been  one  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Regrettably,  not. 
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benefits  of  plan 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  understand  that  the  average  span  of  life  in 
southeast  Asia  is  somewhere  between  28  and  30  years;  that  people, 
generally  speaking,  get  on  the  average  about  one  meal  a  day. 

Would  it  be  possible  under  your  plan  to  supplement  the  economies 
in  the  food  and  fiber  fields  in  that  area  so  that  there  would  be  no 
competition  with  normal  channels  of  trade  and  thereby  bring  about 
more  in  the  way  of  hope  to  these  people  who  are  getting  by  on  so 
little  at  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  point  out  that  the  main  re¬ 
sponsibility,  of  course,  in  these  areas  would  rest  with  the  U.S.  chiefs 
of  missions.  They  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  President.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  keep  these  lines  of  authority  clearcut  and  without  any  confusion. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  possible  if  we 
could  export  to  these  people  in  need  our  surplus  food  and  fiber,  that, 
in  so  doing,  we  would  lay  the  groundwork  so  that,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  they  would  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  exploiting 
and  developing  their  own  countries?  And,  in  turn,  we  would  be 
able  or  should  be  able  to  expend  less  and  less  in  the  form  of  dollars  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  interest 
people  or  to  persuade  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
bill  by  saying  that  it  will  supplant  dollar  aid.  It  will  not.  It  will 
supplement.  It  should  be  able,  however,  to  reduce  some  dollar  aid, 
particularly  if  it  is  well  directed  and  well  used. 


INDIA :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  FOOD  DEFICIT  COUNTRY 

One  of  the  suggestions.  Senator  Mansfield,  that  I  feel  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  is  this:  Take  for  example  a  country  such  as 
India.  We  know  that  India  is  going  to  have  a  food  deficit  need  for 
years  to  come.  She  is  currently  engaged  in  a  program  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  she  is  now  planning  her  third  5-year  program  which  will 
again  emphasize  certain  areas  of  industry  and  public  service  develop¬ 
ment.  She  will  be  needing  food  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

If  we  are  interested  in  the  political  and  economic  well-being  and 
independence  of  India — I  use  this  one  country  only  as  an  example — 
why  isn’t  it  desirable  for  us  to  make  a  long-term  food  commitment? 
Then  that  country  can  plan  a  better  use  of  its  limited  capital  for  other 
types  of  projects  and  not  be  faced  each  year  with  a  constant  reevalua¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  have  to  spend  its  limited  pound 
sterling  or  dollar  balances — or  whatever  its  form  of  convertible  cur¬ 
rency — for  food  or  for  capital  goods. 

There  are  two  ways  under  this  bill  that  this  can  be  done. 

One  is  the  long-term  credits  up  to  40  years,  with  no  payments  the 
first  10  years. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Fifty  years  credits  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Forty  years  credits,  but  no  payments  the  first 

10.  • 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  see.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  would  be 
no  payments  on  the  interest  or  principal  for  the  first  10  years,  and 
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then  there  would  be  40  years  to  bring  about  the  payments.  It  is  a 
40-year  loan  altogether. 

Senator  Humphrey.  A  40-year  loan  altogether. 

The  other  one  is  direct  sales  for  foreign  currencies  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  present  law ;  that  is,  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 

I  want  to  say  that  more  and  more  countries  need  this  kind  of  long¬ 
term  commitment. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  committee. 

COMPETITION  WITH  SOVIET  UNION  IN  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION 

Our  Government  agencies  have  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  currently  planning  to  step  up  its  agricultural  production  to 
a  point  where  it  will  not  only  meet  local  Soviet  needs,  which  apparently 
have  been  met  in  the  main  already,  but  will  meet  vast  overseas  com¬ 
mitments.  The  Soviet  Union  is  looking  forward  to  developing  com¬ 
modities  which  are  desired  and  desirable  in  areas  such  as  Africa. 

I  have  predicted  before,  and  I  will  do  so  again,  that  in  the  next 
5  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  major  competitor  in  world  food 
markets.  We  are  in  a  much  bigger  struggle  than  relates  to  a  simple 
food  deal.  The  struggle  today  is  across  the  board  in  everything,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  be  willing  to  take  calculated 
risks.  These  long-term  credits,  not  only  help  other  nations  help 
themselves,  but  are  also  in  our  long  run  benefit. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Are  you  saying,  Senator,  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  competition  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  practically  every 
fiel  d  in  the  years  ahead  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  feel  particularly  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  competition  in  agriculture  during  the  next  5  years. 

Senator  Aiken.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

I  might  add  that  the  Soviet  Union  estimated  to  have  a  production 
of  2,300  million  bushels  of  wheat  this  year,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  figures  released  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  behind  us  only  in  the  production  of  milk  at  this 
time.  Of  course  in  corn  they  are  way  behind. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  we  will  keep  ahead  of  them  this  year. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  they  have  surpassed  us  in  wheat.  I  think  the 
increase  in  production  this  year  is  about  500  million  bushels.  Also 
they  are  in  a  position  to  put  that  wheat  on  the  market  at  whatever 
price  they  see  fit. 

Presently,  the  United  States  is  probably  a  residual  supplier  of 
wheat.  In  the  future  I  would  expect  the  surpluses  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  virtually  have  to  be  given  away. 

NUMBER  OF  FOOD  SURPLUS  COUNTRIES 

Senator  Mansfield.  Senator,  could  you  tell  the  committee  how 
many  food  surplus  countries  there  are  in  the  world?  What  coun¬ 
tries  ordinarily  produce  a  surplus  of  food  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  food  surplus  coun¬ 
tries  in  terms  of  particular  export  commodities,  but  they  are  very 
limited. 
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I  would  imagine  that  the  total  number  of  food  surplus  countries 
would  be  less  than  20. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Less  than  20  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  figure  can  be  obtained  for  the  record. 
I  will  ask  the  staff  to  obtain  it. 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  we  could  get  that  figure  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  in  the  record,  and 
I  wish  the  staff  would  do  that. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Countries  Normally  Exporting  Commodities  of  the  Same  Type  Exported 

Under  U.S.  Disposal  Programs 


Tobacco  (U.S.  type)  : 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland 
Canada 

Dairy  products: 

New  Zealand 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Australia 
Canada 
Cotton : 

Peru 
Mexico 
UAR 
Sudan 
Greece 
Iran 
Turkey 
Nicaragua 
Pakistan 
India 
Brazil 
Guatemala 
El  Salvador 
Paraguay 

British,  French.  Portuguese,  and 
Belgium  territories  in  Africa 

The  Chairman.  May  I  clarify  the  point  ?  Do  you  mean  the  surplus 
in  any  commodity,  or  overall  food  ? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Overall. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  country  like  Thailand  and  a  country  like 
Burma,  for  example.  Are  they  surplus  in  items  other  than  rice  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  No.  Most  likely  it  would  be  a  single  commod¬ 
ity,  but  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  know  the  countries  which 
have  substantial  surpluses  of  food  commodities  for  export. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  would  say  as  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  mentioned  wheat  and  the  possibility,  I  take  it,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  become  an  exporter  of  that  commodity,  we 
ought  to  make  a  case  study  of  the  countries  which  produce  wheat  in 
surplus  above  their  needs. 

Senator  Aiken.  About  half  a  dozen. 

Senator  Mansfield.  About  a  half  dozen?  Would  you  name  them? 
Senator  Aiken.  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  United  States, 
France.  I  am  not  sure  about  some  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
but  they  have  been  stepping  up  production.  And  Russia,  of  course. 
Senator  Mansfield.  Russia  ? 


Wheat : 

Canada 

Australia 

Argentina 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Feed  grain : 
Canada 
Australia 
South  Africa 
Argentina 
Rice : 

Burma 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Ecuador 
Edible  oil : 

Philippines 

Israel 

Argentina 

Malaya 

India 

Ceylon 
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Senator  Aiken.  Russia  will  be  producing  surpluses,  and  probably 
she  is  producing  a  surplus  this  year.  If  they  had  all  the  protein  foods 
they  wanted,  they  probably  would  not  have  an  overall  surplus  of  any 
great  size  as  yet. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  BILL 

Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Humphrey,  how  much  more  surplus 
product-s  could  be  generated  to  needy  people  abroad  under  your  pro¬ 
posal  than  is  provided  under  Public  Law  480  at  the  present  time? 

Senator  Humphrey.  My  proposal  would  actually  authorize  only 
$500  million  a  year  more  in  sales.  . 

It  is  $2  billion  a  year  instead  of  $1.5  billion.  It  would  authorize 
a  slight  amount  more  in  famine  relief,  but  this  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  that  is  rather  flexible  anyway.  It  would  authorize  long-term 
credits  for  sales  to  whatever  amount  of  supplies  we  have  available. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  would  authorize  a  5-year  program,  at  the  rate  of 
$2  billion  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  present  $1.5  billion. 

Under  title  II  of  my  bill,  emergency  assistance  would  be  continued 
over  a  period  of  5  years  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $250  million  a  year. 
I  believe  the  present  rate  runs  about  $200  million. 

Title  III  incorporates  the  barter  provisions,  and  grants  to  public 
and  private  agencies.  This  would  depend  upon  what  appropriations 
the  Congress  would  want  to  make. 

Title  IV  provides  for  a  10-year  program  of  long-term  supply  con¬ 
tracts  for  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Interest  is  not  to 
exceed  2.5  percent  and  payments  are  to  be  made  in  dollars,  in  services, 
or  strategic  or  other  materials,  leaving  that  up  to  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  negot  iate.  .  , ,  . 

This  would  be  an  open-ended  thing,  depending  upon  what  good  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  you  could  make. 

The  other  titles  relate  j ust  to  the  use  of  currencies. 

So,  actually,  in  terms  of  money.  Senator,  the  bill  before  you  on  a 
yearly  basis  is  very  modest  in  its  increase.  But  the  mam  feature  is 
the  5-year  extension,  so  that  you  get  continuity  in  planning  and  m 
administration.  On  that  basis  I  think  it  would  be  a  more  effective 

^Senator  Mansfield.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  idea  into  practice? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly  the  same  general  principle. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Does  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  commitments 
abroad,  operate  on  a  loan  or  a  grant  basis  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mostly  on  a  loan  basis. 

However,  in  the  instance  of  food  they  have  operated  on  a  grant 
basis  They  did  so  with  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  I  recall,  some 
years  ago,  and  they  have  in  some  other  food  deficit  areas  also,  but 

not  as  much  as  we  have,  may  I  add. 

We  have  contributed  substantial  amounts  of  food  under  the  grant 
program  of  title  II,  in  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
emergency  assistance  availble. 

I  believe  that  large  amounts  of  this  food  can  be  moved  on  long-term 
credits  as  well  as  under  title  I  provisions.  Those  are  all  sales  or 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  Public  Law  480 
will  so  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  this  year  ? 
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Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  contemplate  it.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  continue.  It  must  continue. 

I  tried  to  indicate  that  I  think  in  the  main  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
good  accomplished  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

FOOD  RESERVES  AND  DEFENSE 

Senator  Mansfield.  J ust  one  more  question.  What  would  you 
think  of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  food  reserve  in  this  country  to 
be  used  in  time  of  emergency,  not  in  the  form  of  storage  which  we 
have  at  present  5  but  in  the  form  of  constant  traded  foods  or  food 
products  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator,  I  think  we  are  going  through  a 
period  now  of  reevaluation  and  reexamination  of  what  we  call  our 
real  defense  posture  in  depth. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  United  States  would  be  a  much 
stronger  Nation  in  the  areas  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy,  as  well 
as  real  military  strength,  if  we  not  only  had  this  strong  shield  of 
massive  retaliation  that  we  talk  about,  but  also  the  capacity  to  sur¬ 
vive;  the  capacity  to  withstand  a  blow. 

This  is  why  I  have  supported  in  an  ineffective  way,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  supported,  civil  defense. 

I  really  believe  we  need  this.  I  really  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets,  and  anyone  else  who  would 
launch  an  aggressive  attack  upon  us,  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  not  only  with  the  momentary  retaliation  but  over  the  long 
term  as  well. 

So  we  need  all  types  of  civil  defense  apparatus  and  organization, 
and  above  all  we  need  medical  and  food  supplies.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  Senator,  that  a  nation  which  spends  the  amount  that  we  do  for 
military  weaponry,  would  be  well  advised,  regardless  of  what  the 
future  may  offer,  and  we  hope  that  it  offers  nothing  but  peace  to  store 
in  strategic  and  dispersed  points  food  concentrates  or  at  least  storable 
commodities  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sustain  metropolitan  areas  and 
to  sustain  workers  in  factories  and  the  general  population. 

I  also  think  we  need  some  of  this  overseas.  I  will  never  forget 
what  Admiral  Briscoe,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  told  me  at  Naples.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  any 
longer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Defense  Department  answered  an  inquiry 
relating  to  this  very  matter,  and  I  asked  if  I  could  make  it  public. 

I  was  told  I  could. 

The  question  was  this :  What  are  our  food  supplies  in  the  southern 
areas  of  Europe  in  case  of  an  attack  ? 

I  was  told,  forthrightly,  and  I  am  sure  honestly,  by  the  commander 
in  charge  of  the  southern  NATO  forces,  that  we  had  lesS  than  a 
week’s  supply  of  food  if  an  attack  took  place.  What  is  more,  the 
populations  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  we  would  be 
lucky  if  we  could  take  care  of  our  own  troops. 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  not  very  good  planning. 

We  need  these  food  reserves  just  as  surely  as  we  need  military 
depots,  particularly  when  you  can  put  food  up  in  concentrates  and 
43583—59 - 3 
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particularly  when  food  deficit  countries  are  willing  to  install,  with 
our  cooperation,  national  food  reserves. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  interesting. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  food  supply  in  Western  Europe  was  so  low. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  may  be  better.  This  was  in  1957  and,  by  the 
way,  this  was  after  the  Suez  crisis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  into 
this  matter  as  to  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  engaged  in 
combat  during  this  time. 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  have  referred  to  our  surplus  as  an  asset. 
I  think  you  are  right.  I  think  it  is  a  blessing,  too.  At  the  same  time,, 
it  is  something  to  worry  about.  However,  I  would  rather  worry 
about  surpluses  than  have  fears  about  scarcities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  Government  has  at  the  present 
time  something  on  the  order  of  $10  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  on  hand ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe  it  has  an  investment  of  about  that 
amount ;  yes  sir. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  it  costs  us  about  $1  billion  a  year  for  stor¬ 
age  alone. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  last  year’s  figure.  It  will  be 
more  this  year. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  the  prospects  for  next  year  are  that  our 
surpluses  will  be  increased. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  fair  prediction. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Then  it  is  up  to  us  to  really  find  some  way  by 
which  we  can  distribute  this  asset,  this  blessing,  this  surplus  we  have, 
for  the  benefit  of  people  less  fortunate  than  we  are,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  it  in  a  way  which  will  be  conducive  to  a  better  relationship 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  your  testi¬ 
mony,  Senator  Humphrey,  and  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
proposal. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know  of  your  interest,  Senator.  Your  re¬ 
cent  speech  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject  was  one  of  the  very  best 
statements  that  has  been  made  on  it.  I  thank  you. 

S.  1711  NOT  NEW  DATA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  on  this  note:  I  want  the  record  to  be 
quite  clear  about  S.  1711.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  brandnew  material. 
Much  of  this  is  updating  current  law,  and  bringing  into  one  bill  all 
of  the  many  provisions  of  law  which  are  presently  within  Public  Law 
480.  This  is  not  what  you  might  call  a  substitute  for  Public  Law 
480.  It  takes  Public  Law  480  as  the  base,  includes  all  provisions  of 
law  which  we  presently  have,  and  then  takes  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  by  administrative  committees  and  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  blends  them  in  with  what  we  currently  have  in 
existing  statute. 

I  thank  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Humphrey. 
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The  next  witness  is  W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Senator  Humphrey,  would  you  act  as  chairman  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  preparing  for  debate  on  the  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  program  which,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  floor,  and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  amendment  is  about  to  come  up.  So  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will 
conduct  the  hearing. 

Senator  Humphrey  (presiding). 

Mr.  Beale,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  you  may  proceed. 
Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir,  if  I  may  read  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  T.  M.  BEALE,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  ROGER  STEWART,  CHIEF,  PUBLIC  LAW  480  LIAISON 

BRANCH,  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION; 

JAMES  A.  LYNN,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  AND  HOWARD  M.  GABBERT, 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  COMMODITIES  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  S. 
1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.  As  you  know, 
President  Eisenhower,  on  January  29,  1959,  announced  that  he  was 
setting  steps  in  motion  to  “explore  anew,”  with  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  practical  means  of  making  greater  use  of  food  in  bolstering 
world  peace. 

At  the  President’s  request,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
the  lead,  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  agencies  concerned,  in  organizing  and  carrying  forward  this 
effort. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Because  wheat  is  one  of  the  primary  commodities  in  greatest  supply 
and  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  important  basic  foods,  it  was  decided  to 
base  our  food  for  peace  program  on  that  commodity. 

An  International  Food  for  Peace  Conference  was  held  on  May  5-6 
of  this  year.  The  five  major  wheat-exporting  countries  participated. 
Ways  and  means  of  utilizing  wheat  to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote 
economic  development  among  the  less-developed  countries  of  the  free 
world  were  discussed. 

A  Food  for  Peace  Wheat  Utilization  Committee  was  established 
to  consider  specific  problems,  such  as  how  we  can  make  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  wheat  in  improving  living  standards,  in  raising  nutritional 
levels,  and  in  strengthening  the  economies  of  friendly  countries,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  normal  commercial  marketings. 

This  committee  met  on  June  15-17.  We  believe  that  its  delibera¬ 
tions  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in 
making  surplus  wheat  available  to  needy  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  other  wheat-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
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sible  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  President’s  food  for  peace 
program. 

AGREEMENT  ON  OBJECTIVES 

There  can  be  no  argument  on  the  principal  objectives  we  seek  and 
those  embodied  in  S.  1711.  I  believe  we  are  substantially  in  accord 
on  that  score.  Under  Secretary  Dillon  in  his  statement  to  the  first 
Pood  for  Peace  Conference  said : 

Our  objectives,  I  believe,  can  be  simply  stated : 

1.  We  wish  to  strengthen  commercial  markets  for  world  trade  in  food  and 
to  build  larger  markets  for  the  future. 

2.  We  wish  to  find  ways  of  using  food  more  effectively  to  further  the  economic 
development  of  the  less-developed  areas,  which  are  important  to  all  of  us  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  freedom. 

3.  We  wish  to  assure  the  greater  use  of  surplus  foods  for  constructive 
purposes  of  human  well-being,  while  avoiding  their  use  in  destructive  ways 
which  impair  markets,  or  which  promote  unsound  agricultural  policies. 

While  we  believe  there  are  opportunities,  under  the  food  for  peace 
program,  to  make  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food  surpluses, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  which  impose  limitations  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  surplus  disposal  program  can  be  expanded. 

department’s  objections  to  shift  in  emphasis  of  program 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  difficulties  that  we  view  with  concern 
the  apparent  shift  of  emphasis  of  S.  1711  from  surplus  disposal  to 
increased  foreign  assistance.  We  believe  that  this  shift,  of  emphasis 
would  result  in  a  misleading  impression  of  the  possibilities  for  in¬ 
creased  economic  development.  It  would  thus  create,  in  some  cases, 
false  hopes  and  exaggerated  expectations  of  economic  aid  on  the  part 
of  recipient  countries  or  would  tend  to  result  in  overprograming  of 
commodities  in  an  attempt  to  meet  these  expectations. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  surpluses  are  not  capital  goods.  They 
are  consumption  goods  and  are  useful  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
provide  help  to  countries  suffering  from  agricultural  deficits.  They 
cannot  be  substituted  for  capital  goods  such  as  machinery  and  related 
items  required  for  all-around  economic  development,  or  for  the  hard 
currency  needed  to  buy  such  goods. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  we  must  consider  relates  to 
normal  commercial  marketings.  The  increase  in  surplus  disposals  en¬ 
visioned  in  S.  1711  would  not  only  tend  to  jeopardize  normal  com¬ 
mercial  marketings  of  our  friends  and  allies  such  as  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  New  Zealand,  but  would  like¬ 
wise  affect  the  economies  of  many  aid-recipient  nations.  These  in¬ 
clude  such  countries  as  Burma,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Sudan, 
Spain,  Greece,  Peru,  and  Argentina. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  ask,  do  you  wish  to  be  interrupted  in 
your  statement  or  wait  until  you  have  finished  it? 

Mr.  Beale.  May  I  say,  Senator,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could 
finish  this. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  know  from  experience  that  even  where  countries 
have  been  recipients  of  substantial  assistance  under  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  any  interference  with  their  normal  exports  that  might 
result  from  our  surplus  disposals  causes  adverse  reactions. 
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PROBLEM  INVOLVING  AID  COUNTRIES  EXPORT  TRADE  RESULTING  FROM 

SURPLUS  DISPOSALS 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  problem  was  brought  out  by  a 
statement  made  by  the  delegate  from  Pakistan  to  the  GATT  meeting 
in  November  1958.  He  said  that  his  country  had  greatly  benefited 
from  the  U.S.  surpluses,  and  he  thanked  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
he  pointed  out  that  the  disposal  by  the  United  States  of  cotton  sur¬ 
pluses  had  resulted  in  lower  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  cotton  exports,  and  he  went  on  to  express  his  fear  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  getting  worse,  observing  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  Pakistan’s  foreign  ex¬ 
change  earnings  from  cotton  had  dropped  nearly  50  percent. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  this  trend  if  continued  would  force 
Pakistan  into  making  special  bilateral  arrangements  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  cotton.  Although  we  believe  we  convinced  Pakistan  that 
this  was  not  a  valid  conclusion,  the  example  illustrates  the  care  that 
must  be  exercised  in  carrying  out  our  surplus  disposal  programs. 

Many  of  these  aid-recipient  countries,  which  are  pursuing  economic 
development  programs,  naturally  hope  eventually  to  become  economi¬ 
cally  independent  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  is  to  our 
advantage  as  well  as  to  theirs.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  ever  to  advance  far  industrially.  They  depend  to  an  im¬ 
portant  degree — and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so — on  exports  of 
agricultural  products  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

It  certainly  would  not  make  sense  to  the  American  taxpayer  for  us 
to  tear  down  with  one  hand  what  we  are  trying  to  build  with  the  other. 
This  point  was  made  recently  by  a  representative  of  a  country  which 
has  received  substantial  dollar  aid  from  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  his  government  greatly  appreciated  this  assistance  but  could  not 
understand  why  the  United  States  was,  at  the  same  time,  displacing  his 
country’s  normal  marketings  by  sales  of  Public  Law  480  tobacco. 

Furthermore,  insofar  as  other  countries,  whether  or  not  they  are  aid 
recipients,  are  potential  commercial  markets  for  U.S.  products,  we 
must  avoid  undermining  their  export  trade  by  surplus  disposals. 

There  is  another  problem  that  arises  in  connection  with  the  desire 
of  most  of  the  aid-receiving  countries  to  promote,  to  the  highest  degree 
possible,  their  economic  development.  If  we  supply  their  require¬ 
ments  to  an  excessive  degree  under  Public  Law  480,  there  is  the  danger 
that  in  the  long  run  such  action  will  prejudice  the  best  use  of  their 
natural  resources  by  discouraging  their  domestic  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  such  circumstances,  reliance  on  long-term  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  abroad  on  concessional  terms  would  create  serious 
problems  if  such  supplies  were  cut  off  in  the  future.  These  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  directly  affect  U.S.  foreign  relations  and  must 
be  taken  into  account.  We  believe  they  will  require  serious  thought 
both  by  the  administration  and  by  the  Congress. 

FRANK  CONSULTATION  WITH  AID  COUNTRIES  ON  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 

We  have  learned  by  experience  how  to  conduct  our  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
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protect  the  interests  of  our  friends.  One  of  the  most  important  factors 
is  frank  consultation  with  them  on  specific  programs. 

In  the  early  days  of  Public  Law  480,  there  was  a  fear  on  our  part 
that  prior  consultations  would  somehow  interfere  with  our  Public  Law 
480,  title  I,  sales.  We  received  numerous  written  and  oral  representa¬ 
tions  from  various  governments  protesting  against  our  operations. 

However,  we  found  from  experience  that  we  had  little  if  anything 
to  lose  by  discussing  our  plans  with  them,  and  much  to  gain  from  the 
standpoint  of  improving  our  relations  and  building  up  their  confidence 
in  the  United  States. 

We  soon  became  convinced  that  most  of  these  early  protests  were 
based  on  fear  of  what  might  happen  rather  than  on  any  actual  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  program. 

With  practice,  we  have  developed  a  standard  procedure  for  working 
out  title  I  programs  and  we  have  been  following  that  procedure  very 
successfully  for  the  past  several  years.  After  a  request  for  Public 
Law  480  commodities  is  received — let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example 
of  country  A,  which  has  asked  for  900,000  tons  of  wheat — we  analyze 
the  historical  trade  patterns  for  a  past  representative  period.  We 
evaluate  the  information  concerning  such  factors  as  existing  stocks, 
domestic  production,  estimated  consumption,  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
sources,  and  total  import  requirements.  On  the  basis  of  the  results 
we  can  determine  approximately  how  much  wheat  we  can  put  into 
country  A  without  impairing  normal  commercial  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  suppliers. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  600,000  tons  turns  out  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  to  offer  under  title  I.  We  then  consult  the  other  suppliers 
and  explain  what  we  have  in  mind.  We  point  out  that  available  data 
show  that  country  A  should  be  required  to  import  300,000  tons  of  wheat 
on  a  regular  commercial  competitive  basis ;  that  we  believe  this  leaves 
room  for  them  as  well  as  ourselves  to  maintain  our  respective  normal 
commercial  exports  to  country  A,  and  that  we  would  like  to  have  their 
views. 

If  we  have  done  our  job  well  and  our  estimates  are  reasonable  and 
realistic,  the  other  suppliers  will  agree  with  us  and  express  their  sincere 
appreciation  for  taking  their  interests  into  account.  They  know  that 
they  have  no  veto  power  over  us,  but  the  very  fact  that  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  and  have  demonstrated  our  desire  to  be  fair  pays  big  dividends 
in  terms  of  maintaining  and  improving  friendly  relations. 

We  believe  this  is  an  important  consideration  in  carrying  out  any 
food  for  peace  program. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  embark  on  a 
greatly  expanded  program  such  as  envisioned  by  S.  1711 — with  a 
6-year  extension — multiyear  agreements — an  increase  in  title  I  authori¬ 
zation  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion — long-term  dollar  supply  commit¬ 
ments  up  to  10  years  with  repayment  at  2y2  percent  for  periods  up  to 
40  years — it  would  have  an  immediate  and  serious  impact  on  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  with  friendly  exporting  countries. 

This  would  more  than  offset  any  foreign  relations  benefits  it  might 
produce,  for  there  would  be  relatively  few  recipient  countries  which 
do  not  export  one  or  more  of  the  surplus  commodities  we  have  for 
disposal. 
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MULTIYEAR  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  AGREEMENTS 

As  to  multiyear  surplus  disposal  agreements,  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  may  be  advantageous.  We  have  made  such  agreements  in 
the  past  and  plan  to  make  them  in  the  future  when  they  are  warranted 
by  special  circumstances.  However,  we  do  not  need  additional  author¬ 
ity  in  order  to  negotiate  such  agreements. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  further  but  I 
wish  you  would  cite  the  law  which  gives  you  that  power.  I  know  you 
have  been  doing  this. 

I  have  examined  the  law,  and  I  would  like  to  know  where  you  get 
the  authority. 

Mr.  Beale.  It  is  my  understanding  it  is  under  the  present  Public 
Law  480. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is?  Go  ahead.  I  will  ask  you  about  this 
at  the  end. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  have  got  a  technical  man,  if  I  may  refer  the  question  to 
Mr.  Gabbert  for  reply  later. 

I  should  like  to  mention  several  cases,  taken  from  our  experience, 
to  illustrate  why  we  do  not  favor  legislation  which  would  require  or 
encourage  an  expanded  use  of  multiyear  agreements. 

First,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  far  enough 
into  the  future  to  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  a  country’s  require¬ 
ment  for  foreign  supplies  of  a  commodity  will  be  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  Such  factors  as  unusual  weather  conditions,  improved  seed, 
improved  cultural  practices,  better  insecticides  and  fungicides,  in¬ 
creased  use  of  fertilizers  and  better  land  use  in  general,  can  upset  the 
best  of  calculations. 

We  certainly  know  the  results  of  such  factors  in  the  United  States. 
Occasionally  our  regular  Public  Law  480  customers  produce  bumper 
crops  of  the  same  commodities  which  they  had  already  contracted  for, 
or  which  we  were  planning  to  provide,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
shifted  from  an  importing  to  an  exporting  status  with  respect  to  these 
commodities. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  special  hearings  on  Public  Law 
480  several  years  ago,  particular  interest  was  expressed  in  our  proi- 
viding  1.0  million  tons  of  wheat  to  Spain  under  title  I.  It  finally 
turned  out  that  Spain  not  only  did  not  need  that  amount  of  wheat  but 
has  since  become  a  wheat  exporter.  Accordingly,  in  working  out  a 
recent  title  I  program  involving  wheat,  with  a  country  which  is  a 
market  for  Spanish  wheat,  we  consulted  with  the  Spanish  Government 
in  accordance  with  established  procedure  to  assure  it  that  our  title  I 
sale  would  not  prejudice  Spanish  exports  to  that  country. 

I  may  cite  another  example  in  South  America.  In  1957  we  concluded 
a  title  I  agreement  with  Ecuador  which  involved  4,600  tons  of  corn. 
This  was  a  relatively  small  amount,  and  we  had  received  a  firm  request 
from  the  Ecuadorian  Government  for  this  corn.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  public  announcement  was  made,  it  caused  such  a  furor  among 
Ecuadorian  farmers  that  the  Ecuadorian  Government  was  forced  to 
cancel  the  corn  portion  of  the  agreement  because  of  “complaints  from 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  centers  of  the  mountain  re¬ 
gion,  the  farmers  of  Manobi,  and  the  public  in  general.” 

In  Asia,  India  provides  another  example.  When  we  think  of  food 
for  peace  and  feeding  hungry  people,  we  almost  always  assume  that 
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India  could  absorb  almost  unlimited  quantities  of  food.  Yet  India 
could  not  take  the  150,000  tons  of  rice  this  year,  which  we  had  tenta¬ 
tively  programed  in  advance  for  that  country.  India  had  a  bumper 
rice  crop. 

Also,  Burma,  which  is  a  normal  supplier  of  rice  to  India,  had  an 
unusually  good  crop.  The  Indian  Government  explained  that  its 
own  supplies,  supplemented  by  its  imports  from  Burma,  were  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  its  needs. 

In  the  situations  cited  above,  multiyear  agreements  would  have 
been  ineffective.  One  of  our  representatives  who  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rice  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  in  March 
was  asked  the  following  question  by  one  of  the  committee  members  r 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is,  if  we  could,  in  some  way,  feed  the  hungry 
people  an  additional  bowl  of  rice,  the  people  that  have  become  accustomed  to 
eating  rice,  don’t  you  think  that  would  build  a  lot  of  goodwill? 

The  reply  indicates  briefly  the  point  I  want  to  make : 

Certainly,  provided  that  as  long  as  we  are  doing  that,  we  do  not  take  the  bowl 
of  rice  away  from  some  other  country  that  might  customarily  provide  it,  which 
would  only  result  in  creating  ill  will. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROCEEDS  UNDER  TITLE  I  SALES 

Another  problem  involved  in  disposing  of  surpluses  relates  to  the 
many  specified  uses  which,  by  law,  may  be  made  of  foreign-currency 
proceeds  resulting  from  title  I  sales.  In  general,  we  seek  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  agreements  to  earmark  25  percent  of  these  currencies  for 
loans  to  private  enterprise  under  the  Cooley  amendment.  This  nor¬ 
mally  leaves  approximately  25  percent  available  for  all  other  U.S. 
uses,  since,  as  a  negotiating  matter,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make 
about  50  percent  available  to  the  purchasing  country. 

Formerly,  a  substantially  larger  percentage  was  made  available  to 
the  purchasing  country.  There  are  now  altogether  15  principal  cate¬ 
gories  of  uses,  mostly  for  the  United  States,  ranging  from  market 
development  under  subsection  104(a)  to  assistance  under  104(c)  to 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of 
the  United  tSates.  Each  time  Public  Law  480  has  been  extended,  new 
currency  uses  have  been  added. 

This  development  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  preparing  and 
negotiating  title  I  agreements.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
nine  additional  currency  use  categories  proposed  in  S.  1711,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  categories  would  not 
only  slow  down  the  working  out  of  agreements,  and  negotiating  in¬ 
structions  by  the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  in  Washington,  but 
also  would  most  certainly  cut  into  the  purchasing  country’s  share  of 
the  sales  proceeds  which  many  recipients  already  believe  is  too  low, 
and  would  thus  make  the  agreements  less  attractive  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  negotiate.  We  believe  this  feature  of  S.  1711  would  therefore 
seriously  impede  the  disposal  of  U.S.  surpluses. 

With  respect  to  the  local  currency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales 
which  are  made  available  to  the  purchasing  country,  from  50  to  60 
percent  is  usually  made  available  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants  to 
finance  economic  development,  although  in  some  cases  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  higher.  Such  local  currency  loans  or  grants  do  not,  of  course,. 
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add  resources  to  the  economy  of  the  recipient  country.  Their  signi¬ 
ficance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  can  influence  the  use  of  existing  re¬ 
sources  within  the  country. 

By  obtaining  agreement  that  the  funds  be  used  for  specific  selected 
projects  and  programs,  we  are  able  to  assure  the  use  of  local  resources 
for  high  priority  projects  rather  than  for  purposes  of  relatively  less 
importance. 

There  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  local  currencies  set  aside 
for  economic  development  which  have  not  been  utilized.  In  large 
part  the  slow  utilization  of  such  currencies  has  resulted  from  the 
terms  of  the  loans.  We  have  recently  taken  steps,  pursuant  to  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  various  expert  studies,  including  the  report  of  J ohn 
Davis,  the  Berenson-Bristol-Straus  report  and  the  Boeschenstein  re¬ 
port,  to  liberalize  the  loan  terms  and  promote  more  expeditious  use 
of  these  currencies  for  economic  development. 

For  instance,  the  National  Advisory  Council  has  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  eliminate  the  maintenance-of-value  provision  for  loans  of 
local  currency.  This  provision  has  been  particularly  onerous.  It  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  a  borrower  to  assume  a  risk  of  devaluation  at 
some  future  date  when  he  can  borrow  internally  without  assuming 
such  a  risk. 

Furthermore,  we  have  adopted  the  practice  of  reaching  mutual  un¬ 
derstandings  on  the  principal  features  of  the  loan  agreement  at  the 
time  the  sales  agreement  is  negotiated.  This  practice  should  result 
in  minimizing  difficulty  in  executing  the  loan. 

Also,  we  have  authorized  our  missions  in  the  field,  subject  to  gen¬ 
eral  guidelines,  to  conclude  agreements  concerning  the  specific  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  against  which  these  local  currency  funds  are  to  be 
used.  This  delegation  of  authority  will  expedite  decisions  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  upon  the  field  missions  for  resolving  issues  as 
they  arise. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  making  available  to  the  purchasing  coun¬ 
try  a  larger  part  of  its  local  currency  proceeds  in  the  form  of  grants, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  financing  non-self-liquidating  pojects. 

Some  countries  consider  that  they  cannot  afford  to  enter  into  loan 
obligations  to  promote  public  works  and  welfare  programs,  such  as 
roads  and  education — and,  I  should  also  add,  health — the  repayment 
of  which  would  impose  a  strain  on  the  general  budget. 

The  expanded  use  of  such  grants  not  only  increases  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  title  I  transactions,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  put  excessive 
accumulations  of  local  currencies  to  use  in  ways  which  will  basically 
benefit  the  recipient  countries  and  strengthen  international  relations. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  in  the  administration  of  Public  Law 
480  programs,  which  our  experience  indicates  are  desirable  but  which 
require  no  new  legislation,  will  facilitate  and  expedite  fuller  and 
better  utilization  of  our  surpluses  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  United 
States  and  recipient  countries. 

My  remarks  have  related  primarily  to  title  I  commodity  sales  for 
foreign  currencies.  These  account  for  the  largest  part  of  our  Public 
Law  480  surplus  disposals.  While  title  I  sales  of  surplus  commodities 
may  help  recipient  governments  to  conserve  foreign  exchange,  they 
do  not  directly  affect  the  consumer  who  buys  the  commodities  at 
regular  market  prices  and  may  not  even  be  aware  that  they  came  from 
the  United  States. 
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PROVISIONS  UNDER  TITLES  II  AND  III 

Programs  such  as  those  under  titles  II  and  III  which  provide  food 
directly  to  needy  people  are  especially  important  in  terms  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Under  title  II,  we  are  able  to  provide  prompt 
relief  assistance  in  cases  of  natural  disasters  or  other  extraordinary 
situations. 

Title  III,  which  operates  on  a  people-to-people  approach  through 
American  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE  and  various  religious 
organizations,  provides  for  gifts  of  food  to  needy  groups  such  as 
schoolchildren,  low-income  families,  refugees,  and  inmates  of  public 
institutions. 

We  believe  that  both  of  these  titles  offer  opportunities  to  make 
positive  gains  in  furthering  food  for  peace.  We  are  intensifying 
our  efforts  in  that  direction. 

PEACE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  PROVIDED  IN  S.  1711  NOT  EXPEDIENT 

Although  the  new  title  VII  of  S.  1711,  which  would  establish  a 
Peace  Food  Administration  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
is  designed  to  facilitate  and  expedite  administration  of  Public  Law 
480,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  establislnnent  of  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  present  interagency  system  of  administration,  which  has 
developed  with  our  experience  and  which  takes  into  account  the 
interest  of  the  various  Government  agencies  concerned,  as  any  ade¬ 
quate  organization  would  have  to  do,  has  functioned  satisfactorily 
and  with  increasing  effectiveness.  In  fact,  under  this  system  we 
have  disposed  of  the  full  amount  of  surpluses  authorized  under  title  I, 
even  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  the  authorization. 

Such  delays  as  have  occurred  in  the  conclusion  of  Public  Law  48(4 
agreements  have  been  due  largely  to  substantive  problems  arising 
in  negotiations  or  to  other  causes  lying  outside  the  field  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Such  problems  involve,  for  instance,  the  determination  of  exchange 
rates  to  be  used  in  translating  dollar  values  into  currency  terms  of 
the  other  country,  objection  to  Cooley  amendment  provisions,  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  portion  of  the  local  currency  proceeds  to  be  made 
available  for  loans  or  grants,  and  reluctance  to  accept  provisions  for 
maintaining  normal  commercial  imports. 

We  have  been  successful  in  resolving  such  problems,  but  the  process 
has  resulted  in  unavoidable  delays.  Delays  arising  from  such  causes 
as  I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  expected  in  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program. 

We  do  not  believe  that-  the  setting  up  of  a  new  organization  to 
administer  the  program  will  eliminate  them.  Moreover,  we  feel  that 
the  present  interagency  system  has  worked  remarkably  well. 

Administration  recommendations  for  amending  Public  Law  480 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  soon.  We  believe  that  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  would  give  real  substance  to  the  concept  of 
food  for  peace  without  incurring  the  disadvantages  which,  in  light 
of  our  experience,  we  think  would  result  from"  the  enactment  of 
S.  1711. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beale. 

I  have  a  few  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 

AMOUNT  OF  SALES  UNDER  TITLE  I  LAST  YEAR 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  already  been  able  to 
program  the  sale  under  title  I  of  commodities  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Why  did  the  administration  ask  for  a  half 
billion  dollars  less  last  year  and  told  us  they  doubted  they  could  use 
it? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  was  just  referring  to  what  we  had  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to  also. 
Apparently  you  are  able  to  accomplish  more  than  you  anticipated. 

Mr.  Beale.  In  this  case  we  were,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  asked  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  able  to  accomplish  more  than  we 
had  anticipated,  sir.  You  are  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  remember  the  vigor  with  which  this  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  was  resisted.  I  also  gather  then  you  think  there 
is  a  substantial  increase  provided  by  the  $2  billion  contemplated  in 
S.  1711 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  not  think  that  out  of  all  this  great 
wealth  of  experience  you  gentlemen  have  had,  that  you  might  possibly 
be  able  to  sell  $2  billion  worth?  We  were  able  to  get  you  to  sell  a 
half  billion  dollars’  worth,  more  than  you  thought  you  could,  last 
year. 

Mr.  Beale.  Senator,  it  would  be  cumulative  in  this  case,  however. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean,  “cumulative”  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  we  were  able  to  increase  from  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  you  could  have  done  more.  You  know 
you  have  many  more  requests  on  hand  than  you  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
gram  ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  we  have  our  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
can  expect  what  would  have  been  a  doubling  over  the  figure  that  we 
had  recommended  last  year. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  you  telling  me  now,  for  this  record  that 
you  do  not  have  requests  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  in 
what  you  call  an  interagency  committee,  of  over  $500  million  worth 
more  for  Public  Law  480  stocks?  Do  you  want  to  put  that  on  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  May  I  ask  what  the  situation  is  from  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers — 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes ;  you  may  ask  anybody  you  wish. 
need  for  food-for-peace  adminstrator 

Mr.  Beale.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  refer  that  to 
Agriculture,  if  I  may. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  You  see  what  I  mean.  Nobody  can  ever  get 
the  answers. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able 
to  give  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes;  and  they  will  have  something  which 
they  will  have  to  refer  back  to  you.  This  is  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  In  order  to  get  answers  to  these  questions  we  have  to  go  to 
the  administration,  and  then  we  will  have  to  go  to  Treasury,  and  then 
we  will  have  to  go  to  Commerce,  and  then  we  will  have  to  go  to  ICA. 
This  is  a  very  poor  way  to  run  a  government  or  a  railroad.  I  am 
sure  that  no  other  department  of  Government  would  want  it  that  way. 

Well,  now,  your  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  you  have  been  able 
to  program  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars’  worth  thus  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  So  you  did  not  get  too  much  authorization  last 
year. 

REQUESTS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NOT  FULFILLED  UNDER 
TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

Mr.  Beale.  We  were  able  to  meet  that  figure ;  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  the  year  is  up  June  30.  You  were  able 
to  meet  it. 

The  next  question  I  ask  is :  Are  there  any  more  requests  ?  And  you 
say  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beale.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to  give  that 
figure. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  knows. 

Mr.  Miller,  you  are  in  the  room.  Are  there  any  more  requests  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes?  Would  you  repeat  the  question?  I  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Myers. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  asked  if  there  were  any  more  requests  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Public  Law  480  title  I  commodities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  there  are,  sir.  There  are,  generally  speaking, 
always  more  requests  than  we  have  authorization  for. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  them  are  acceptable  requests.  We 
evaluate  their  desirability. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  just  asked  a  simple  question:  How  many 
more  requests  ?  Whether  they  are  good  or  bad  is  not  the  point.  That 
is  a  matter  of  value  judgment,  and  your  value  judgment  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  three — just  a  moment,  Senator — we  have  three 
requests  which  have  just  come  in. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  do  you  have  altogether  ?  I  do  not 
care  when  they  came  in.  I  just  want  to  know  how  many  of  these  re¬ 
quests  do  you  have  which  have  not  been  met  under  arrangements  or 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  three,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Just  three? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  other  requests  have  been  satisfied? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  either  been  rejected  or - 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  accept  all  the  requests. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  appro¬ 
priate — to  give  authorizations  to  one  who  makes  a  case. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  dollars  worth  of  requests  do  you 
reject  ?  You  see,  I  do  not  consider  that  you  are  infallible. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Your  judgment  may  not  always  be  right. 

We  will  get  this  for  the  record.  I  would  like  a  listing  for  the  record 
of  the  amount  of  requests  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  which  were  received, 
the  amount  of  requests  that  were  fulfilled  or  consummated  by  agree¬ 
ments — that  will  give  us  the  amount  rejected — plus  the  three  new  ones 
you  have. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  above  follows :) 

There  were  35  requests  for  sales  under  title  I  in  fiscal  1959.  Twenty-three 
agreements  or  supplemental  agreements  were  signed  in  fiscal  1959.  Eight  agree¬ 
ments  were  being  negotiated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959.  Three  requests  were 
pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  volume  of  food 
requested  was  substantially  reduced  in  the  agreement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  much  did  the  State  Department  recom¬ 
mend  in  its  Interagency  Policy  Committee  last  year  ?  Did  you  make 
any  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  recommended  a  billion  and  a  half,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  recommended  a  billion  and  a  half.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  a  billion.  Why  did  you  fellows 
not  support  us  when  we  wanted  a  billion  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  on  a  matter  of  that  sort,  we  take  the  combined 
judgment,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  am  glad  ours  was  better  than  yours. 
Yours  is  all  right.  I  want  to  compliment  you. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  OPERATING  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Now,  I  read  this  sentence.  I  am  starting  at  the  back  of  your 
statement : 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  setting  up  of  a  new  organization  to  administer 
the  program  will  eliminate  them — 

speaking  of  some  of  the  problems  that  you  face — 

Moreover,  we  feel  that  the  present  interagency  system  has  worked  remarkably 
well. 

Would  you  give  me  one  other  example  in  government  where  a 
program  handling  the  sum  of  money  involved  in  Public  Law  480, 
which  in  the  past  4  or  5  years  has  been  over  $7.5  billion,  operates  on 
an  interagency  basis  ? 

Does  the  Department  of  Defense  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  know  of  no  specific  case  where  that  amount  of  money 
is  involved.  I  do  know  of  specific  cases  of  interagency  committees 
which,  by  implication,  might  be  said  to  cover  equally  large  amounts. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  affects  a  large  volue  of  trade  in  the  decisions  which  it  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  President,  and  that  is  an  interagency  organization. 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  it  is  not  an  operating  agency. 
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Mr.  Beale.  It  is  not  an  operating  agency,  no. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  operates  the  program,  then  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  operates  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  I  would  say - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Take  your  guess. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  say  the  operations  are  carried  out  according 
to  the  responsibilities  under  the  law,  by  the  separate  agencies.  The 
decisions - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Beale.  The  decisions  as  to  how  they  would  be  carried  out  are 
made  by  this  interagency  group. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  operates  it  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  But  I  would  not  define  them  as  an  operating  group  in 
the  sense  of  a  separate  organization  in  that  sense. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  operates  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  The  Interagency  Staff  Committee  and  the  Francis 
Committee. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  and  who  are  they?  Who  are  these  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Who  are  these  people  with  a  passion  for  anonymity  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  They  are  representatives — the  Francis  Committee  are 
what  we  call  official  level,  and - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  for  example,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  and  Development  in  the  Department  of  State - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  His  name  is  Charles  Adair. 

Or  his  Deputy,  Mr.  William  Turnage. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  ought  to  have  him  over  here  and  let  him 
tell  us  all  about  Public  Law  480.  I  want  to  get  each  of  these  people, 
because  I  want  to  know  how  much  they  really  know  about  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law.  It  is  well  known  that  everybody’s  business  is  no¬ 
body’s  business. 

I  know  who  operates  the  Post  Office  Department.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Summerfield,  and  they  do  not  bring  in  everybody  from  all  the 
other  agencies  of  Government,  and  generally  I  can  even  find  out  who 
operates  the  Weather  Bureau. 

But  who  operates  and  who  runs  Public  Law  480?  Who  do  you 
think  runs  it  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Robert  Carr, 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Resources  in  the 
Department  of  State - 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  he  do  about  it,  Mr.  Beale  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  he  do  about  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  He  is  one  of  the  State  Department’s  representatives  on 
this  committee. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Attends  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  brings  the 
judgments  of  the  experts  in  his  office  to  bear  on  these  particular 
problems. 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  this  committee  meets,  what  do  they  do  ? 
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Mr.  Beale.  They  consider  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  volume  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  as  to  the  modicum  position. 

Our  function  in  the  Department  of  State,  is  to  bring  to  bear  the 
considerations  which  relate  to  the  foreign  relations  aspect  of  the 
problem.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  to  whether  the  program  that  has 
been  put  forward  to  the  committee,  in  the  light  of  the  available  com¬ 
modities  and  the  needs  of  the  countries  as  we  see  them,  to  estimate 
what  the  effect  would  be  in  those  countries  and  the  interests  of  the 
countries  that  would  normally  export  to  the  recipient  countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  you  really  satisfied,  Mr.  Beale,  with  this 
interagency  type  of  operation,  the  one  of  the  Francis  Committee  level 
and  the  other  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  level  ?  Do  you  really 
think  this  is  sound  organization  in  light  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
reports  ? 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  IN  LIGHT  OF  HOOVER  COMMISSION  REPORT 

You  are  an  intelligent  public  servant.  I  respect  you  very  much. 
I  have  handled  all  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  10  years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  believe  in 
effective  governmental  organization.  I  think  it  is  inexcusable  to 
have  a  hodgepodge  when  you  are  dealing  with  public  funds. 

Now  you  name  me  one  principle  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  which  is  abided  by  or  which  is  supported  by  the  concept 
of  administration  that  manages  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  say  generally,  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  mean  the  basic  principles. 

Mr.  Beale.  But  if  I  may  express  my  own  view  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  that  in  a  case  like  this  you  can  have  effective  administra¬ 
tion  by  having  the  various  agencies  directly  concerned  represented 
rather  than  by  establishing  a  new  organization  which  would  be  im¬ 
posed  over  the  various  existing  ones. 

Actually,  I  suppose  that  in  the  end,  exactly  the  same  people  would 
have  to  attend  exactly  the  same  meetings,  even  though  a  separate 
administration  were  to  be  established.  I  would  assume,  for  example, 
that  such  an  administration  would  wish  to  take  into  account  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  considerations. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  in  that  event,  we  would  undoubtedly  assign  exactly 
the  same  person  to  attend  the  meetings  at  which  our  views  were  to 
be  put  forward  on  that.  I  also  assume  that  the  Administration 
itself,  the  Food  for  Peace  Administration,  would  not  wish  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  for  making  those  foreign  policy  considerations. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  provide  for  an  advisory  body.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an  advisory  body  and  an  operative 
body.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question :  What  is  the  name  of  the  man 
who  runs  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  sir - 
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Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
Mr.  Herter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  Mr.  Herter. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Who  runs  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Does  he  run  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Title  I,  yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  who  rims  the  store. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  there  is  no  single  officer  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility — 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Beale.  For  all  of  the  titles. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly,  under  this  act. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  assume  that  we  have  no  agreement  upon 
the  change  of  administration  as  S.  1711  provides.  Do  you  see  any 
need  for  administrative  improvements  in  the  existing  administration 
of  Public  Law  480,  or  is  this  perfection? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  is  by  no  means  perfection,  sir,  but  I  think  the  changes 
we  have  made  recently  and  which  have  been  made  since  the  Davis 
report  indicate  progress  in  better  administration. 

DAVIS  REPORT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Senator  Humphrey.  1l  ou  feel  that  the  Davis  report  is  meritorious : 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  have  adopted  the  parts  which  we  felt  should  be 
adopted,  sir,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  like  to  adopt  some  of  the  parts 
which  some  of  the  rest  of  us  feel  are  meritorious  ?  For  example,  can 
you  name  me  one  single  Government  report  which  studied  the  use  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  recommended  a  1-year 
extension  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No  ;  I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  Have  they  recommended  sev¬ 
eral  years’  extension  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  was  their  judgment  as  to  the  needs,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  it  was  their  judgment,  was  it  not,  also,  as 
to  the  need  of  supplies  in  the  recipient  countries  and  effective 
administration  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir.  As  I  recall,  the  Davis  report  con¬ 
templated,  however,  a  gradual  phasing  out,  did  it  not,  over  the  period  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  it  did.  Mr.  Davis  said  from  $10 
billion  to  $13  billion  of  U.S.  farm  commodities  are  almost  certain 
to  exist  over  requirements  for  domestic  uses  or  in  dollar  sales.  I  think 
he  recommended  that  Public  Law  480  type  operations  during  the 
next  5  years  should  be  extended  without  seriously  interfering  with 
any  regular  commercial  trade. 

Mr.  Beale.  Senator,  as  I  recall  my  conversations  with  him,  he  did 
have  m  mind— and  I  would  not  want  to  quote  him— he  did  have  in 
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mind  a  gradual  phasing  out  over  that  5-year  period.  He  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  surpluses  would  exist  during  that,  but  did  not _ 

Senator  Humphrey.  He  did  not  phase  out  as  much  as  I  am  doing.. 
He  phased  out  at  $13  billion  in  5  years.  I  am  willing  to  phase  out 
at  10. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

NEED  FOR  TIMELY  EXECUTIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  see  what  bothers  me  about  this  is  that 
the  Departments  come  up  here  and  refuse  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
expert  people  whom  they  hire  to  give  them  advice.  X  can  show,  and 
will,  when  Mr.  Miller  testifies,  that  they  have  had  numerous  delays  in 
negotiating  these  agreements  in  the  past  because  of  the  1-year 
extensions. 

X  remember  last  year  the  Departments  said  Congress  delayed  it. 
We  had  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saying  we 
were  delaying.  We  passed  it  in  the  Senate  quickly.  It  went  over 
to  the  House.  We  had  some  difficulty  there.  Finally  we  came  out 
with  an  18-month  program. 

Where  are  the  recommendations?  This  program  is  terminated 
December  31.  When  are  you  making  your  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Sir,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  make  them  in  conjunction 
with  Agriculture  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  are  coordinating  with  Agriculture,  of  course. 

.  Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  it  is  pretty  late,  because,  after  all,  this 
is  a  very  busy  period  for  the  Congress.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  is 
that  about  June  of  last  year  the  administration  was  whiplashing  us 
here  for  delay.  Now  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  be  in  session  in 
November.  It  is  not  going  to  be  in  session  in  October.  And,  most 
likely,  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  session  in  September. 

Are  we  to  get  a  rush  treatment  on  these  recommendations  in  which 
you  say  “either  accept  them  or  reject  them”  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  hope  it  would  not  be  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  did  you  make  your  recommendations  to 
the  Interagency  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  understand  that  it  has  all  taken  place  within  the  past 
6  weeks  or  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  you  understand  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  make  its  presentation  very  shortly;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  you  read  the  Davis  report  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes;  at  the  time  it  came  out.  I  have  not  reviewed  it 
recently,  sir,  and  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  would  be  if  I  had 
reread  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  first  line  of  the  Davis  report  says  that — 

4  years’  experience  in  Public  Law  480  operations  has  demonstrated  the  U.S.  food 
and  fiber  can  be  used  as  a  positive  force  in  international  relations.  Of  necessity, 
Public  Law  480  operations  thus  far  have  been  experimental  in  nature,  because 
little  precedents  existed  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Those  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  deserve  much  credit  for  having  made  the  program  as  good  as  it  is.  The 
strong  points  predominate.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  continuing  a  large 
43583—59 - 4 
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Public  Law  480  type  program  for  another  5  years  or  more  makes  it  important 
that  the  U.S.  Government  remedy  the  weak  points  in  Public  Law  480  operations. 

You  name  me  one  recommendation  that  has  been  sent  to  Congress 
on  Public  Law  480  operations,  since  Mr.  Davis  made  his  report,  of  a 
corrective  or  of  a  remedial  nature.  I  have  handled  all  the  hearings 
on  it,  and  I  would  like  to  be  reminded  of  what  I  missed  in  the 
messages. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  know  of  none  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  made  administrative  changes,  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  for  example,  made  a  decision  regarding 
maintenance  of  value. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  other  steps  were  taken. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  other  steps  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  have  listed  them  here  in  my  statement. 

For  example,  the  National  Advisory  Council  has  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  value  provisions. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  That  is  highly 
controversial,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes.  We  have  adopted  the  practice  of  reaching  mutual 
understandings  on  the  principal  features  of  the  loan  agreement  at  the 
time  the  sales  agreement  is  negotiated.  That  practice  has  resulted  in 
minimizing  the  difficulty  in  executing  the  loan. 

We  have  also  authorized  our  missions  in  the  field  to  approve  the 
projects  there,  which  we  feel  has  expedited  the  use  of  the  local 
currency  funds. 

And  we  have  also  been  making  available  to  the  purchasing  country 
a  larger  part  of  its  local  currency  proceeds  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  that  was  not  because  of  anything  you 
did.  We  did  that  by  law.  I  sponsored  that  amendment,  and  I  had 
a  little  trouble  getting  you  people  to  recognize  that  it  was  the  law. 

Mr.  Beale.  This  is  one  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of - - 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  We  call  that  non-self-liquidat¬ 
ing  projects.  As  you  may  recall,  last  year  we  put  in  several  new  uses 
of  currency — my  amendments.  I  have  lived  with  this  bill  and  this 
law.  So  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  is  in  the  law. 

But  I  want  to  know  what  basic  administrative  changes  you  have 
made,  because  there  were  some  recommended  in  these  reports.  I  am 
going  to  go  over  them  with  you  gentlemen  who  testify  from  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  other  than  these,  sir,  I  am  unable  to  cite  any  that 
come  to  mind  at  the  moment. 

DAVIS  REPORT  FINDINGS  AND  SECTION  2  OF  S.  1711  SIMILAR 

Senator  Humphrey.  Here  are  the  principal  weaknesses  that  Mr. 
Davis  pointed  out.  By  the  way,  he  made  some  very  fine  positive 
findings.  You  perhaps  notice  that  I  and  my  cosponsors  have  here 
in  the  bill  a  preamble,  so  to  speak,  of  congressional  findings  and  policy. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  you  will  look  at  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
then  look  at  the  Davis  report,  you  will  see  that  our  findings  are  pretty 
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much  the  same  for  this  kind  of  a  program.  I  think  the  people  who 
have  examined  it — the  National  Policy  Association,  the  Davis  report, 
the  committee,  the  Francis  Committee — have  come  up  with  the  same 
type  of  general  policy  findings. 

Have  you  reviewed  section  2  of  S.  1711  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  disagree  with  these  findings,  in  par¬ 
ticular  ?  They  go  over  to  page  5,  line  12. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  not  disagree  with  the  substance  of  those  find¬ 
ings,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  you  will  see  those  are,  in  the  main, 
very  much  as  the  five  declarations  of  findings  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
committee.  He  said,  for  example,  relating  to  this  program,  that  4 
years  of  Public  Law  480  operation  have  demonstrated  the  following 
points  of  strength : 

1.  It  is  an  effective  device  for  getting  surplus  food  to  hungry  people  without 
unduly  disturbing  established  monetary  and  commercial  trading  operations, 
thus  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  international  goal  of  some  30 
years’  standing. 

2.  It  reduces  the  handicapping  fear  of  famine  in  low-income  countries.  In  the 
knowledge  that  food  reserves  are  available,  countries  more  readily  undertake 
direct  development  effort  along  the  lines  of  their  long-term  interests. 

3.  It  bolsters  the  combined  economic  strength  and  security  of  the  free  world. 

4.  It  strengthens  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  contributes  to  the 
world  commodity  price  stability  by  moving  excess  commodity  stocks  into  use. 

5.  It  augments  economic  development  in  the  low-income  countries  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  productive  potential  of  workers  and  by  increasing  available  monetary 
resources,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Do  you  agree  with  those  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right. 

Here  are  the  points  of  weakness : 

_  The  principal  weaknesses,  not  corrected  in  the  first  4  years  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  operations,  are  as  follows :  we  are  on  the  fifth  year  now, 
I  believe. 

1.  The  danger  that  a  food  crisis  can  eventually  ensue  in  those  participating 
countries  which  have  serious  food  deficits  unless  such  countries  promptly  antic¬ 
ipate  and  plan  to  meet  the  ultimate  phasing  out  of  Public  Law  480  operations 
as  U.S.  surpluses  diminish  probably  beginning  as  early  as  1962. 

2.  The  danger  that  Public  Law  480  disposal  of  surpluses  can  seriously  re¬ 
duce  the  incentives  essential  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  to  technological 
change  within  the  food  and  fiber  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

3.  The  threat  of  weakening  U.S.  relations  with  certain  exporting  countries 
as  a  result  of  resentment  engendered  by  the  concern  that  Public  Law  480  dis¬ 
posal  is  interfering  with  their  commercial  exports. 

Then  there  are  three  more : 

4.  The  danger  that  the  excessive  buildup  of  unused  local  currencies  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  reduction  of  foreign  aid  appropriations,  thereby  impairing  the 
the  strength  and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

5.  The  danger  that  undue  program  control  and  supervision  from  Washing¬ 
ton  can  engender  local  resentment. 

6.  The  danger  that  potential  benefits  of  Public  Law  480  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  will  not  be  fully  realized  by  failure  to  properly  coordinate  with  other  eco¬ 
nomic  programs. 

All  of  these  points  were  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Beale,  in  the 
preparation  of  S.  1711. 
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PROPOSED  REMEDIES  IN  WEAKNESSES  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4  8  0 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  report  went  to  these  six  areas  of  weakness  and! 
proposed  remedies  for  them ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let’s  see  what  some  of  the  remedies  are. 

He  said,  No.  1 :  There  is  need  for  the  development  of  a  statement 
of  longer  run  goals  and  objectives  to  guide  short-run  Public  Law  480 
planning  and  operations  which,  among  other  things,  reconciles  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  policies  with  agricultural  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  why  the  bill  is  before  the  Foreign- 
Relations  Committee  rather  than  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  No.  2 :  It  anticipates  a  satisfactory  phasing  out 
of  Public  Law  480  operations  as  supply  and  demand  forces  move- 
toward  balance  within  the  food  and  fiber  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Davis  recommends  how  many  years  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Five  years,  if  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  recall  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Davis  and  his  committee 
used  to  prepare  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  As  I  recall  it,  he  made  a  general  study  here,  and  then 
went  out  in  the  field. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Right. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  then  came  back  and  wrote  a  separate  study.  His 
preliminary  report,  as  I  recall,  was  written  in  March  of  1958;  his 
final  report  must  have  been  in  about  August  of  1958. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  That  is  correct.  In  other  words,  this 
was  not  what  you  might  call  a  staff  study  or  a  field  study. 

Mr.  Beale.  If  I  may  say,  sir,  I  talked  with  him  on  a  number  of 
occasions  when  he  was  formulating  his  ideas  prior  to  going  out,  and 
when  he  returned. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Right. 

agricultural  surpluses  aid  industrial  development 

In  your  statement  you  make  certain  charges  that  I  think  merit  a 
little  of  our  time  and  consideration.  No.  1,  you  point  out  that  the 
agricultural  surpluses  are  not  capital  goods.  They  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  capital  goods  such  as  machinery  and  related  items.  This 
is  correct ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  recall  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  availability  of  food  supplies,  such  as  we  could  provide,  in¬ 
creases  the  borrowing  power  and  the  financial  power  of  the  recipient 
country  for  industrial  and  commercial  development.  Do  you  recall 
that  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  and  I  quote  from  his  state¬ 
ment  : 

If  properly  coordinated  with  other  economic  programs,  the  Public  Law  480- 
program  improves  the  borrowing  power  of  the  country,  the  country  becomes 
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a.  better  financial  risk  in  that  its  debt  service  capacity  has  been  increased. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  true  if  the  program  is  expected  to  continue  for  some 
Years  than  if  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  short  run. 

My  point  is  that  Mr.  Davis  emphasizes  again  and  again  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  economic  stability  of  the  recipient  country  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  when  it  is  on  a  long-term  basis  and;  No.  2,  that 
the  availability  of  agricultural  surpluses,  while  not  a  substitute  for 
capital  goods,  makes  it  possible  for  the  recipient  country  to  use  its 
limited  currency,  for  capital  goods.  Is  that  not  the  conclusion? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  agree,  sir ;  yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well  then,  what  is  this  concern  about  having 
a  long-term  program  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  as  I  pointed  out,  sir,  we  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  plan  or  to  be  quite  sure  which  crops 
are  going  to  be  the  ones  which  are  bumper  crops  and  where  the  need 
will  be  over  a  long  term. 

NEED  FOR  A  PLANNED  PROGRAM  ON  NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  FIBER  GOALS 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  would  it  not  be  possible,  and  do  you 
not  think,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  there  must  be  national  food  and 
fiber  goals  and  objectives  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  may  be,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  of  agricultural 
policy  which  is  entirely  outside  of  my  department. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  disagree  with  you.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
agricultural  policy.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Beale.  In  the  broad  sense,  no  doubt  it  is. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  bet  it  is  in  the  broad  sense.  Do  you 
think  we  planned  by  accident  on  the  number  of  planes  we  were  going 
to  have  ?  Do  we  say,  “How  would  you  fellows  like  to  make  planes  ? 
Would  you  like  to  make  planes  this  weekend?”  We  plan  the  num¬ 
ber  of  planes  and  atom  bombs  we  are  going  to  have,  we  plan  the 
number  of  ships  we  are  going  to  have,  we  plan  the  amount  of  ammu¬ 
nition  we  are  going  to  have,  and  we  plan  where  it  is  going  to  be.  What 
makes  you  think  food  is  less  important  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Food  is  not  less  important. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  equally  important ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  would  be  equally  important,  I  agree. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  plan  not  only 
how  much  money  we  should  send  to  India,  but  also  how  much  food  we 
•ought  to  send  if  she  needs  it  ?  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  your  state¬ 
ment  on  India  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  do  now  plan,  but  of  course  only  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  plan  on  the  basis  of  production  accident; 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  information  that  we  have 
available  regarding  their  production,  their  consumption,  the  im¬ 
ports  they  would  have  from  other  countries,  and  all  other  factors. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  But  basically  what  we  plan  to 
have  available  for  India  is  what  we  have  left  over. 

Assuming  we  did  not  have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  do  you  think  we 
would  go  to  our  wheat  farmers,  for  example,  and  say,  “We  would 
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like  to  have  you  plan  on  producing  so  much  more  for  overseas  de¬ 
velopment”  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Not  under  present  policies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  No;  that  is  right  and  that  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  present  policy. 

In  other  words,  right  now  in  countries  where  we  have  encouraged 
people  to  utilize  powdered  milk,  butter,  and  dairy  products,  for  exam¬ 
ple  when  we  run  out  of  them,  we  are  just  out  of  them,  that  is  all,  even 
though  the  people  may  still  be  there,  even  though  the  need  may  still 
be  there,  even  though  powdered  milk  may  be  more  important  to  our 
foreign  relations  than  all  the  ambassadors  you  can  send  there. 

When  we  just  happen  to  have  a  domestic  agricultural  policy  that 
says  we  are  going  to  slow  down  on  milk  production,  is  that  the  end 
of  our  foreign  aid  production ;  is  that  the  way  we  plan  ICA  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No,  sir. 

FOOD  PROGRAM  PHASED  TO  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  OF  RECIPIENT  COUNTRY 

_  Senator  Humphrey.  Of  course  it  is  not.  This  is  what  we  are  get¬ 
ting  at,  and  that  is  why  this  bill  is  going  to  be  before  this  committee. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  food  and  fiber  program,  should  it  not  be 
phased  into  the  total  economic  security  program  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  agree,  sir.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
planning  with  other  countries,  of  course. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Of  course.  But  it  requires  planning  with 
other  countries  to  send  tanks  to  them,  does  it  not  ? 

I  sit  in  this  committee  and  hear  about  how  many  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  military  assistance  we  program.  Are  you  telling  me  this  is 
by  accident  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  planned. 

We  even  have  charts  here  showing  how  much  equipment  they  are 
going  to  get  in  each  country.  We  know  where  this  material  basically 
is  going  to  move. 

You  even  plan  how  many  spare  parts  you  are  going  to  send  to 
Yugoslavia,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  do,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  brakebands  you  are  sending  for 
trucks. 

Why  can’t  you  plan  on  how  much  food  we  are  going  to  have? 
Don’t  you  think  this  is  important? 

Mr.  Beale.  Sir,  as  I  suggested,  we  would  not  only  have  to  plan 
our  own  agricultural  production,  and  with  the  recipient  countries, 
but  we  would  have  to  plan  the  production  of  all  the  other  agricultural 
producing  countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  to  plan  a  little  bit  with  some  of  the 
other  military  producing  countries,  too,  do  we  not?  Don’t  you  think 
some  of  our  NATO  allies  like  to  sell  a  little  military  goods  once 
in  a  while  ?  You  plan  with  them,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  do. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know  you  plan  with  them.  You  even  buy 
some  from  them,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Beale.  I  think  the  planning  in  that  case,  with  all  due  respect 
to  Defense,  is  probably  somewhat  easier  than  when  we  are  dealing 
with  agricultural  products,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  want  to  know  why?  Because  they 
make  it  their  business  to  make  it  less  complicated.  They  say,  “This 
is  a  matter  of  national  security,”  and  somebody  runs  it,  too. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  was  really  thinking  of  the  weather  as  being  a  factor 
that  they,  at  least,  did  not  have  to  take  it  into  account. 

Senator  Humphrey.  There  are  ways,  may  I  say,  that  we  can 
buttress  against  the  accidents  of  nature.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  the  so-called  ever-normal  granary.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  ought  to  always  have  storehouses  full  of  agricultural 
supplies,  instead  of  constantly  assuming  that  these  so-called  surpluses 
are  a  liability. 

It  would  be  a  pretty  sad  thing  today  if  we  did  not  have  any  wheat, 
for  India,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Beale? 

Mr.  Beale.  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  sad  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  assess. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Not  too  difficult. 

How  sad  would  it  be  for  India  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  a  great  many  people  would  presumably  have 
gone  hungry,  sir,  without  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

What  would  have  happened  to  India’s  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  without  this  availability  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  would  have  at  least  been  delayed,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  in  the  struggle  against  world 
communism  here  is  the  land  mass  of  China,  and  here  is  India. 

We  are  helping  India  considerably  on  the  agricultural  front,  just 
as  Russia  is  helping  China  on  the  industrial  front.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  we  did  not  have  available  this  wheat  for  our  good 
friends  in  India,  that  the  Indian  industrial  program — their  second  5- 
year  plan — would  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  So  that  maybe  we  ought  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  could  happen  if  we  did  not  have  the  availability  of  food  sup¬ 
plies.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  programing  it. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  use  of  sending  only 
money  to  India  if  there  is  a  food  deficit  in  the  world.  It  takes  more 
than  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  Beale,  you  said  as  follows : 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  AND  INCREASED  TITLE  I  SALES 

The  increase  in  surplus  disposals  envisioned  in  S.  1711  would  not  only  tend  to 
jeopardize  normal  commercial  marketings  of  our  friends  and  allies  such  as 
Canada,  Australia,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  but  would  likewise 
affect  the  economies  of  many  aid  recipient  nations. 

This  is  a  statement  which  is  bandied  about  hither  and  yon,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  your  facts  are. 

For  example,  the  Davis  report  does  not  say  this  at  all,  does  it? 
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Mr.  Davis  in  his  report,  and  the  other  reports,  all  say  that  the 
increase  in  surplus  disposals  can  be  done  over  the  next  5  years  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  normal  commercial  relations. 

What  is  your  evidence  to  the  contrary  other  than  the  statement 
which  I  have  heard  repeated  so  often  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  our  experience  has  been,  Senator,  that  where  we 
have  wanted,  for  example,  to  send  rice  to  India,  to  take  one  example, 
or  tobacco  to  another  country,  these  particular  countries  which  may 
have  bumper  crops  in  that  year  have  also  wanted  to  sell  theirs. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  unless  we  are  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  with  them,  then  they  feel  that  they  have  been  injured  in 
the  process. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  now,  my  good  friendj  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  commercial  relations  in  a  highly  competitive  world  with¬ 
out  having  somebody  feel  that  maybe  they  got  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

I  am  sure  that  our  friends  in  Australia,  Canada,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  other  countries  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  pretty  tough 
competitors  themselves. 

I  tell  my  friends  in  Canada  very  frankly,  “Look,  I  appreciate  your 
problems.  We  want  to  work  with  you.  I  think  it  should  be  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  two  neighboring,  friendly  countries,  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  out  their  differences  over  wheat.  If  you  can’t  work  them  out 
over  wheat,  you  can’t  work  them  out  over  anything.  We  ought  to 
have  enough  brainpower  to  do  that.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  drop 
dead.” 

Mr.  Beale.  Not  at  all,  sir. 


CONSULTATIONS  WITH  OTHER  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES  BENEFICIAL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been,  I  feel,  very  successful  in  our 
•consultations  over  the  past  year,  in  particular,  that  I  can  speak  to - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir - 

Mr.  Beale.  With  those  countries;  particularly  with  Canada  and 
Australia  in  connection  with  wheat. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  yet  last  year  you  exported  more  wheat 
than  you  exported  in  any  year  before. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  again,  sir,  I  would  suggest  that  that  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  we  carried  out  this  process  of  consultation. 

As  you  will  recall,  one  of  the  points  Mr.  Davis  made  in  his  report 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  weakened  U.S.  relations.  That  is  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  I  feel  we  have  definitely  made  progress  as  a  result 
of  his  observations,  because  we  have  done  much  more  in  the  field  of 
consulting  with  the  exporting,  other  exporting  countries,  with  very 
beneficial  results. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  I  compliment  you. 

I  think  you  have  done  very  well.  May  I  point  out  that  you  sold 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  goods  on  schedule  in  fiscal  year  1959,  which  is 
$500  million  worth  more  than  you  sold  the  year  before,  and  you  also 
had  better  relationships  with  the  other  countries  because  you  applied 
yourself  to  it. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  by  your  own  statement,  that  many  countries  pre¬ 
sumed  they  were  going  to  have  trouble,  which  they  did  not  have. 
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I  want  to  say  this.  The  Dutch  are  tough  traders.  I  am  all  for 
them  being  tough,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  get  every  market  that 
they  can.  But,  actually,  most  of  the  Public  Law  480  commodities  are 
sold  in  markets  where  dollars  or  gold  or  pound  sterling  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Most  of  these  commodities  are  over  and  above  what  normal 
exports  would  be ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mi*.  Beale.  Well,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  that  depends  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize,  but  your  job  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  these  agreements  is  to  see  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  in  each  agreement  we  approach  it  as  a  separate 
agreement  in  terms  of  the  needs  there. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly. 

Do  you  think  that  an  extra  $500  million  authorized  use  is  going  to 
jeopardize  normal  markets  in  a  world  that  has  an  explosive  popula¬ 
tion;  in  a  world  that,  at  least,  is  trying  to  improve  its  per  capita 
income  ?  After  all,  if  the  per  capita  income  does  not  go  up,  we  are  in 
pretty  bad  shape  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Beale.  Senator,  that  is  our  considered  judgment. 

SOVIET  AGRICULTURAL  CHALLENGE 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  Russians 
start  to  export  the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  forecast  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  think  they  are  going  to,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  or  not,  sir. 

I  heard  you  earlier,  and  the  idea  is  extremely  interesting  and  a 
provocative  one.  But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  who  in  the  State  Department  is  able  to 
give  us  economic  information  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  to  ex¬ 
port  cereal  grains  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it  for  the  record,  sir.  We 
have  a  group  in  the  Department  who  can  produce  that  information. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  are  their  projections?  They  must  be 
projecting  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  get  that  information  for  you, 
sir. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  on  file  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  when  you  get  the  projections  you  will 
find  I  am  exceedingly  conservative. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  vegetable  oils,  which  is  a  deficit  item  all 
over  the  world.  The  Soviets  are  making  tremendous  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  production  of  sunflower  seeds  with  a  high  rate  of  oil  in 
order  to  move  into  our  soybean  and  linseed  markets.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if 
we  start  to  at  least  encourage  the  flow  of  trade  our  way  ? 

You  know,  this  is  not  just  a  humanitarian  program  I  am  talking 
about.  I  believe  in  business,  too,  and  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be 
a  creditor  country  we  had  better  start  acting  like  one. 
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Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  start  encouraging  the  flow  of  these 
businesses  this  way  as  the  incomes  go  up  in  these  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  do  indeed,  sir. 

VOLUME  OF  TITLE  I  SALES 

Senator  Humphrey.  Can  you  say,  this  is  a  positive  statement,  “that 
the  increase  in  surplus  disposals  envisioned  in  S.  1711  will  not  only 
tend  to  jeopardize  normal  commercial  marketings  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  but  would  likewise  affect  the  economies  of  many  recipient 
nations”  ? 

I  say  that  is  a  flat  statement  of  assertion,  and  you  have  no  evidence 
to  back  it  up.  If  you  have  any  evidence,  give  it  to  me,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  jeopardize  our  normal  commercial  marketings,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  jeopardize  the  economies  of  recipient  countries.  I  have 
heard  this  statement  quite  often  and  I  wonder  why  you  say  it. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  sir,  may  I  first  say  that  it  is  a  general  statement, 
and  then  I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  documentation  which  I 
would  like  to  make  available  to  you,  but  would  not  wish  to  make 
public  in  a  public  hearing  because  it  would  involve,  to  have  validity, 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  gone  into  this  very  carefully.  When 
I  was  up  at  the  U.N.  I  had  several  ambassadors  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  about  these  things.  I  would  bring  them  down  here  and  take  it  up 
with  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
find  out  there  just  was  not  any  fact  to  it. 

We  obviously  can  make  some  mistakes  on  some  trade  agreements. 
However,  in  your  testimony  you  said : 

We  have  developed  a  standard  procedure  for  working  out  title  I  programs 
and  we  have  been  following  the  procedure  very  successfully  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Then  you  go  on  to  tell  about  how  you  have  not  interfered  with 
normal  marketings. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  true ;  that  is  the  way  we  have  tried  to  work  it 
out,  so  we  would  not  interfere. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  compliment  you  on  this. 

Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  the  whole  world,  with  the  growth  of 
population,  with  the  expansion  of  industry,  with  apparently  at  least 
a  hope  of  improved  per  capita  income,  cannot  absorb  another  $500 
million  a  year  without  destroying  normal  marketings  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  it  can  take  that  increase 
during  the  next  year,  for  example. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  you  took  it  this  last  year;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  1  year.  Who  has  the  evidence  on  this  ? 

If  you  were  the  judge,  according  to  your  own  statement  of  how 
well  you  have  done  and  what  procedures  you  have  set  up?  and  the 
fact  that  you  expanded  marketings  by  $500  million  under  title  I  last 
year,  why  isn’t  it  right  to  presume  that  you  can  do  it  again? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  we  are  not  certain,  sir,  that  we  can  do  it  for 
another  $500  million. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  No. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Could  you  do  it  for  another  $250  million  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  you  can  do  it  for  at  least  $1.5  billion; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  are  not  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  did  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  but  we  are  not  sure.  We  were  not  sure  last  year 
and  we  are  not  sure  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  this  year. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  not  sure  we  are  going  to  live  next 
year,  are  you,  but  you  are  planning  on  it  ? 

My  point  is,  the  evidence  shows  that  you  did  it  for  $1.5  billion; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Maybe  if  we  trim  this  down  to  $1.5  billion 
for  5  years,  with  more  experience,  more  maturity,  with  better  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  we  would  be  able  to  do  it  for  the  next  5  years.  You  do 
not  think  we  would  be  worse  off,  do  you? 

Mr.  Beale.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  able  to  do  it  for  5 
years  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Certainly  if  the  legislation  were  passed,  we  would  do 
our  best. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know  you  would  do  your  best,  because  you 
are  a  very  loyal  public  servant  and  a  very  fine  one.  But  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  only  be  able  to  express  the  hope,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Just  the  hope? 

Mr.  Beale.  Not  the  certainty. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  you  were  a  little 
more  optimistic  than  this. 

Do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  threat? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  am  confident,  sir,  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  it  if  we 
are  prepared  to  take  sufficient  effective  measures  in  quite  a  number 
of  fields. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  are  pretty  confident  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  change,  but  you  are  not  quite 
confident  that  we  can  still  market  the  same  amount  in  the  next  5  years 
that  we  marketed  last  year. 

Mr.  Beale.  Indeed,  sir,  that  does  place  me - 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  you,  and  I 
think  I  know  what  you  mean. 

QUESTION  OF  LOWERING  PAKISTAN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  EARNINGS 

You  made  mention  here  about  the  cotton  exports  resulting  in  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  lowering  of  foreign  exchange ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  said,  “We  believe  we  convinced  Pakistan 
that  this  was  not  a  valid  conclusion.” 

So,  you  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you  are  going  to  wreck  normal 
markets,  and  then  on  the  other,  after  a  time  you  say,  but  we  showed 
them ;  we  didn’t  do  it. 
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Which  is  the  most  important  here  ?  Did  you  or  did  you  not  have  a 
policy  which  resulted  in  lowering  Pakistan’s  foreign  exchange  earn¬ 
ings? 

Mr.  Beale.  The  reference  there,  sir,  to  the  special  barter  agreements 
actually  was  their  feeling  that  they  would  have  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  trade  agreements  with  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Because  they  felt  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
market  this  cotton  in  any  other  market,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
barter  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  believed,  we  convinced  them  that  was  not  a  valid  conclusion ; 
that  they  would  have  to  enter  into  barter  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  was  the  reference  there. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  Pakistan  was  saying  that  be¬ 
cause  of  our  cotton  disposal  program  they  lost  their  market  and 
therefore  they  would  be  compelled  to  barter  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Beale.  It  was  their  belief  that  they  might  have  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  actually  happened,  Mr.  Beale? 

Mr.  Beale.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  why  didn’t  they?  Did  they  lose  their 
market  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No  ;  they  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Of  course,  they  did  not. 

I  have  heard  all  these  arguments  for  5  years  about  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  the  normal  markets,  and  do  you  realize  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  American  exports  as  a  result  of  this  program?  It  has 
gone  up. 

DELAY  IN  GETTING  PUBLIC  LAW  48  0  PROGRAM  STARTED 

Even  with  the  limited  Public  Law  480  program,  even  with  the  old 
creaky  machinery,  and  despite  all  the  trouble  in  getting  the  program 
started  after  the  authorization,  it  has  worked  fairly  well.  They  did 
not  get  the  program  started  for  5  months,  as  you  know,  after  it  was 
authorized.  It  was  authorized  in  August  or  September  1954,  and  it 
was  not  put  into  effect  until  some  time  in  January.  The  Presidential 
order  came  in  December,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Beale.  Sir,  may  I  state  that  the  first  Executive  order  was 
issued  in  September  1954. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  September.  When  was  the  machinery  set 
up? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  sir.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that 
Executive  order. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  the  first  Executive  order  say  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  starts  out — 

The  President  today  issued  an  Executive  order  providing  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  And  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  has  established  an 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Right.  When  did  they  finally  inaugurate  the 
administration  ? 
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Mr.  Beale.  Well,  I  would  assume,  sir,  that  the  reference  to  when 
they  inaugurated  the  administration  was  December,  as  you  said,  but 
I  did  happen  to  notice  that  this  Executive  order  is  dated  September. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  stand  corrected  on  the  date  of  the  order. 
But  I  think  my  memory  is  correct  when  I  say  that  it  is  December  of 
the  same  year  before  they  started  administering  the  program. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  On  page  3  of  your  statement,  you  refer  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  you  say  that  some  of  them  do  not  have 
the  resources  ever  to  advance  far  industrially.  You  say  they  depend 
to  an  important  degree,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  on  exports 
of  agricultural  products  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

You  say  that  it  certainly  would  not  make  sense  to  the  American 
taxpayer  for  us  to  tear  down  with  one  hand  what  we  are  trying  to 
build  up  with  the  other. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  statement  with  which  I  can  agree.  But  where 
have  we  done  that  with  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  again  I  refer,  Senator,  to  cases  where  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned,  with  a  limited  number  of  agricultural  exports  at  their 
command,  have  felt  that  we  were  selling  in  markets  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  theirs  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Then  in  that  case  the  administration  ought  to 
be  chastised  for  maladministration,  because  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  It  is  not  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  that  you  have 
worked  out  good  procedures  to  prevent  it  and  on  the  other  hand,  you 
say  they  are  being  threatened.  You  just  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

misunderstanding  concerning  our  tobacco  exports 

What  about  this  tobacco  export  to  which  you  referred  ?  Who  made 
that  mistake  ?  Apparently  it  is  a  mistake  because  you  say  it  caused 
great  trouble,  and  I  would  like  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  it. 

We  will  call  them  up  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Beale.  This  was  a  statement,  as  I  recall,  sir,  that  was  made  by 
a  representative  of  the  Greek  Government  who  was  expressing  Iris 
concern. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  it  is  factual  ?  Do  you  think  the 
Greek  Government  had  a  justifiable  complaint? 

Mr.  Beale.  May  I  ask  for  the  iiistory  on  that?  Perhaps  I  could 
have  Mr.  Gabbert  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Gabbert. 

Mr.  Gabbert.  Senator,  in  this  particular  case  the  complaint  was 
made  before  the  FAO  consultative  subcommittee  on  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  which,  I  am  sure,  you  know,  meets  once  a  month  and  it 
is  a  forum  where  we  hear  a  lot  about  these  points. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbert.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco,  we  were  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Greek  representative  that,  in  our  opinion,  our  tobacco, 
TJ.S.  tobacco,  was  of  a  different  variety,  type,  and  quality  than  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  we  were  not  disrupting  their 
normal  marketing. 

However,  the  thing  that  I  want  to  stress  here  in  all  of  these  points 
that  have  been  discussed,  sometimes  even  a  spook  can  be  very  fright¬ 
ening,  and  just  the  fact  that  these  people  are  alarmed  about  it  gives 
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us  concern.  I  mean  the  psychology  of  dealing  with  people  in  this 
connection  is  important. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  have  to  constantly  guard  against  such 
occurrences. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gabbert.  I  am  sure  you  do. 

QUESTION  OF  DUMPING  OPERATIONS  ON  MARKETS 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  I  am  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  this. 
May  I  say,  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  as  a  Senator  not  to  try  to  force 
dumping  operations  on  markets. 

I  represent  a  State  in  which  marketing  is  very  important.  I  am 
not  interested  in  a  dumping  operation,  but  I  am  not  interested  either 
in  having  hobgoblins  all  over  the  lot  when  they  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
at  all.  When  the  Public  Law  480  program  started,  the  first  thing 
that  happened  was  that  some  of  our  good  friends  started  right  away 
to  say,  “Oh,  you  are  going  to  dump.” 

It  just  did  not  develop  that  way.  There  may  have  been  some 
abuses. 

We  had  to  feel  our  way ;  that  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  us  who  could  have  been  critical  were  not  critical  because  it  was  an 
experiment ;  it  was  something  new. 

I  think  I  am  reasonable  in  my  international  attitude.  I  am  known 
as  an  internationalist;  I  surely  am  not  an  isolationist,  economically  or 
politically. 

But  as  I  have  said  to  some  of  my  good  friends,  I  do  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Dutch,  the  Canadians,  Australians,  French,  British,  and 
Germans  complain  that,  just  because  we  are  big  and  so  rich  we  should 
not  stand  up  for  what  we  believe  to  be  our  rights. 

We  are  a  great  agricultural  country.  I  represent  a  lot  of  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  living.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  foreign  policy,  and  that  foreign  policy  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  free  world. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  to  our  Canadian  friends,  “Join  with  us.” 

Personally  I  would  be  willing  to  put  this  all  up  into  the  U.N.,  in  an 
international  food  and  fiber  reserve,  which  is  where  I  think  it  really 
belongs.  The  Government  does  not  think  so.  We  want  it  bilaterally, 
and  if  you  want  to  have  it  bilaterally,  you  have  to  expect  to  take  the 
heat. 

One  way  to  remedy  this  situation  in  terms  of  affecting  markets, 
dumping  accusations,  price  fluctuations,  and  all  these  things  is  to  in¬ 
ternationalize  it.  But  we  refuse  to  do  that. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  do  this. 

department’s  view  on  national  food  and  fiber  reserves 

That  brings  me  to  this  question :  Why  did  you  not  testify  on  national 
food  and  fiber  reserves  which  is  in  my  bill?  This  is  the  State  De¬ 
partment  policy.  I  handled  this  for  the  State  Department,  and  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  it. 

I  handled  it  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I  want  to  know  when  are 
we  going  to  implement  that  pronouncement  which  I  was  privileged  to 
offer  to  the  whole  world  and  about  which  we  have  done  nothing  since? 
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You  are  on  page  15  of  the  bill,  title  V,  national  food  reserves. 
Does  the  State  Department  support  that  provision  or  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Beale.  The  State  Department  supports  the  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves,  yes,  and  believes  that  it  can  be  achieved  by  an 
amendment  of  the  present  law  and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  would 
probably  be  one  of  the  proposals  that  would  be  put  forward  in  our 
program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Very  good.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  these  proposals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
recodification  of  the  present  law,  bringing  it  up  to  date  with  sugges¬ 
tions  based  on  past  experience. 

The  bill  on  which  you  are  testifying,  S.  1711,  includes  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  either  by  reference  to  the  code  or  by  direct  state¬ 
ment.  Then  it  adds  new  uses  of  currency,  according  to  some  of  the 
reports  which  we  have  made,  and  expands  the  operations  to  a  5 -year 
program  and  provides  for  long-term  loans. 

OPPOSITION  OF  DEPARTMENT  TO  LONG-TERM  LOANS 

Tell  me,  why  do  you  oppose  long-term  credits  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  sir,  as  we  stated  in  the  letter  that  we  submitted, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  title  IV,  which  would  authorize 
long-term  contracts  with  credit  up  to  40  years  would  result  in  larger 
disposals ;  absorptive  capacity  of  the  less  developed  countries  is  already 
being  satisfied  by  present  title  I  programs. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  can  say  it,  but  can  you  prove  it? 

I  can  bring  in  50  witnesses  here,  competent  international  experts 
and  religious  and  lay  leaders,  who  will  deny  that  statement  em¬ 
phatically. 

I  have  had  them  in  my  office  and  they  say  this  is  the  worst  fallacy 
that  is  being  perpetrated  on  the  American  public — the  inability  to 
absorb  more ;  that  is  what  you  said,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  there  was  a  final  phrase,  together  with  commer¬ 
cial  purchases. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  When  you  make  a  commercial  purchase 
you  have  to  have  either  gold,  dollars,  or  sterling,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Then  why  do  you  make  the  statement  that  the 
other  countries  cannot  absorb  more  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  that  again,  sir - 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  your  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  This  is  again  the  considered  judgment  of  the  group 
that  has  been  working  on  the  program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  General  Motors 
would  still  have  been  a  blacksmith  shop  if  they  worked  under  that  kind 
of  operation. 

They  presume  a  country  can  absorb  more  and  more  all  the  time,  even 
in  this  limited  economy  of  ours;  so  does  General  Foods,  and  so  does 
Camel  cigarettes.  Yet  we  have  here  an  official  statement  saying  that 
in  a  world  of  expanding  population,  in  a  world  where  nations  are  try¬ 
ing  to  move  ahead  industrially,  with  limited  capital  resources,  with 
tremendous  food  deficits  and  political  problems  inherent  in  those  food 
deficits,  there  is  an  inability  and  an  incapacity  to  absorb  more. 
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Is  that  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  In  terms  of  the  amount  that  would  be  contemplated; 
I  do  not  know  how  much  would  be  contemplated  under  this  provision. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Only  as  much  as  you  can  bargain  for.  This 
depends  upon  the  negotiator  and  what  the  needs  are. 

You  see,  this  is  no  giveaway.  This  is  a  sale  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  title  II  in  terms  of  the  grants. 

It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  title  I  in  terms  of  soft  cur¬ 
rency  which,  in  the  long  run,  may  be  a  kind  of  modified  grant. 

This  deals  with  where  you  pay  back  either  in  dollars,  services,  or 
strategic  materials,  and  a  40-year  credit.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
provision  would  be  used  too  much. 

I  know  Congressman  Poage  in  the  House  had  a  similar  provision 
along  these  lines. 

This  is  not  unusual,  by  the  way. 

Our  Canadian  friends  use  long-term  credits.  Are  you  familiar  with 

those  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  I  am,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  They  use  credits  in  some  areas  where  we  do 
not. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  they  sold  some  wheat  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  on  long-term  credits. 

We  do  have  long-term  credits  on  some  things,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  terms  are  10  years, 
are  they  not,  as  I  recall  them  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  They  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Beale.  They  go  down  as  low  as  3. 

COUNTRIES  RELUCTANT  TO  USE  LONG  TERM  CONTRACTS 

Senator  Humphrey.  Ten  years.  Maybe  this  is  too  long.  I  said  40 
years.  Maybe  it  should  be  30  years,  20  years,  10  years.  But  at  least 
we  ought  to  get  into  the  business  of  extending  some  credits.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  better  off  to  have  the  food  used  than  we  are  to  have  it 
stored. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Senator,  that  countries  would, 
as  you  say,  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts, 
which  they  would  have  to  pay  back  in  dollars,  for  something  that  they 
were  actually  going  to  consume  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  serious  problem  for  them. 

I  know  in  the  one  case  where  the  disposal  of  Public  Law  480  products 
to  Poland  has  involved  a  long-term  loan,  as  such,  and  that  means  that 
the  Polish  Government  decided  that  they  would  consume  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  pay  back  over  an  extended  period. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

You  see,  the  long-term  credit  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
after  10  years,  for  example,  the  country  to  which  long-term  credit  may 
be  extended  will  be  a  more  productive  country.  It  will  raise  its  per 
capita  income,  and  it  will  be  in  a  more  solvent  and  better  financial 
condition. 

In  other  words,  we  are  betting  on  the  future.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
and  this  is  my  personal  view,  that  we  have  to  take  these  calculated 
risks. 
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"We  are  betting  on  the  future  all  the  time.  For  example,  we  have 
some  agreements  here  in  Congress  on  which  we  are  considering  giving 
other  nations  atomic  bombs.  We  are  betting  they  will  be  our  friends 
in  the  future.  We  put  military  assistance  into  the  hands  of  a  country 
where  revolutions  occur  every  other  year.  We  have  to  bet  on  the 
future.  Some  of  them  are  not  so  good,  but  we  keep  betting  just  the 
same. 

However,  why  is  it  when  it  comes  to  food  it  gets  to  be  so  diffi¬ 
cult  ?  This  bothers  me  no  end.  I  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
this. 

Mr.  Beale.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  the  countries  themselves 
that  have  to  place  their  bets  on  the  future  rather  than  we  ourselves. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes ;  and  we,  too. 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes.  We,  in  part,  but  they,  in  part,  too,  because  they 
undertake  the  obligation. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right. 

I  have  one  final  question  on  the  use  of  currencies. 

PROPOSED  NEW  USES  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

On  page  6  of  your  testimony,  your  comment  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  uses  provided  in  S.  1711  would  slow  down  the  working  out  of 
agreements  and  would  seriously  impede  the  disposal  of  U.S.  surpluses. 

Mr.  Beale,  did  the  new  uses  we  provided  last  year  in  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress,  slow  down  any  of  the  agreements  for  this  $1.5  billion  in  sales 
that  you  made  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  understand— and  I  will  stand  corrected  by  my  ex¬ 
perts  that  they  did  slow  it  down  for  some  time  while  people  got 
accustomed  to  negotiating  on  those  particular  ones. 

The  main  point  here  that  I  have  in  mind,  Senator,  is  that  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  countries  themselves  is  in  the  availability  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  for  economic  development  purposes,  and  to  the  extent  that  addi¬ 
tional  uses  are  developed,  and  when  you  add  additional  uses,  agencies 
become  interested  in  having  those  uses  put  to  their  full  utilization, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  and  it  means  that  the  amount  available  to  the 
countries  themselves  is  almost  inevitably  reduced. 

This  gives  the  countries  concern,  and  makes  it  more  difficult,  less 
appealing,  in  a  sense,  for  them  to  negotiate  the  agreement.  That  is 
our  primary  concern.  It  is  not  the  uses  themselves. 

Senator  Humphrey.  These  uses  are  not  mandatory.  They  are  op¬ 
tional  uses,  you  see. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  quite  true. 

But  m  the  normal  course  of  events,  as  I  understand  it,  people  seem 
to  develop  vested  interests  in  the  uses. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Y es ;  that  is  true. 

I  have  heard  before  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ought  not 
to  have  an  extension  of  this  act,  of  Public  Law  480,  for  any  length  of 
time  was  that  the  uses  of  these  currencies  for  economic  purposes  were 
inflationary,  and  that  many  of  the  countries  were  incapable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  saying  we  should  restrict  the  uses  of 
them,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  commodities. 
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You  see,  we  get  both  sides  of  this  all  the  time.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  we  provide  new  uses  which  slow  down  negotiations,  we  thereby 
impede  the  possibility  of  surplus  utilization;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
limit  the  uses  to  economic  development  or  put  the  emphasis  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  economic  loans,  then  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
administration  say,  “Ah,  but  this  is  inflationary.” 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  Senator,  it  need  not  be  inflationary  if  the  uses  are 
properly  organized  and  balanced. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  understand  these  new  uses  of  currency  are 
not  for  the  United  States,  but  they  are  for  the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  gives  a  broader  selection.  In  other  words,  it 
gives  sort  of  an  economic  supermarket  from  which  they  can  choose. 

Mr.  Beale.  It  would  limit  the  amount  that  they  could  use  for 
economic  development  purposes ;  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Not  at  all;  no.  I  disagree  with  that,  because 
it  is  not  mandatory  that  a  certain  percentage  go  to  schools  or  a 
certain  percentage  go  to  hospitals. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  or  the  provisions  for  use  are  still  the 
same  as  they  were  in  Public  Law  480.  That  is  incorporated  right  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Beale.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  provide  new  uses,  if  you  can  negotiate 
them.  But  it  is  not  mandatory. 

For  example,  section  104  relates  to  assistance  to  educational  ex¬ 
change  activities  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens. 

We  put  in  provisions  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies 
or  American  educational  techniques;  for  financing  technicians  and 
other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  World  Health  Organization — including  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies — engaged  in  consulting  and  advising  on,  con¬ 
ducting,  or  administering  Government  programs  designed  to  relieve 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition;  for  financing  research,  surveys, 
conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activities  which  the  President  shall 
find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  “Free  the  World  From 
Hunger”  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

These  are  funds  that  can  be  used.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  all 
depends  upon  how  you  negotiate. 

Mr.  Beale.  Well,  I  believe,  sir,  that  just  as  within  the  present 
uses,  pressures  build  up  for  their  use,  and  they  are  vested  interests 
and,  no  doubt,  the  same  things  would  be  developed'  in  the  countries 
themselves.  The  pressures  would  build  up  for  their  particular  uses, 
and  it  would  mean  inevitably,  as  I  would  understand  it.  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  available  for  economic  development.  There  is  just 
so  much  of  a  pie. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes;  but  we  are  making  a  bigger  pie.  Of 
course,  there  are  going  to  be  a  few  more  people  coming  in  and'  want¬ 
ing  a  slice  of  it. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  $500  million  more  in  currencies.  Then, 
my  friend,  there  is  the  problem  of  repayment  of  old  loans.  This  has 
been  studied,  and  poses  a  very  serious  problem  to  this  Government 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  currencies  that  were  once 
loaned  out,  and  are  now  coming  back  with  interest. 
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So  that  actually,  the  problem  today  is  not  a  deficit  of  currencies 
for  economic  development;  it  is  not  a  deficit  or  limitation  upon  the 
amounts  available. 

It  is  the  fact  that  they  are  in  surplus.  I  should  say  that  our  recip¬ 
ients  of  these  commodities  are  becoming  deeply  concerned  because  Ave 
have  too  big  a  hold  on  the  currency  structure  of  their  own  country. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  in  this  bill  greater  use  of  grants  to  get 
these  currencies  back  into  their  hands  and  not  under  our  control. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  binational  foundations  which  were 
recommended  by  other  study  groups. 

Well,  I  have  surely  kept  you  here  too  long.  I  hope  that  while  I 
have  been  rather  sharp  in  some  of  my  replies  and  questions,  that  you 
understand,  Mr.  Beale,  I  appreciate  the  good  work  that  your  De¬ 
partment  does  in  administering  this  program. 

I  just  wish  you  were  not  so  timid.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
win  this  struggle  by  timidity. 

OVERSEAS  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

There  are  quite  a  feAv  hungry  people  around,  and  if  we  cannot 
sell  this  food  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  think  we 
ought  to  ghTe  it  aAvay  through  our  great  voluntary  organizations.  I 
might  add  that  the  59  or  60  overseas  voluntary  agencies  of  our  coun- 
try,  private,  religious,  and  nonreligious  can  handle  a  lot  more  food 
and  fiber  than  they  are  handling  right  now.  They,  by  wav.  srive  us 
the  best  deal  in  the  world.  ’  J  J  & 

They  provide  the  personnel,  the  contacts,  the  machinery,  and  the 
administrative  apparatus.  All  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  to  do  is  to  supply  the  materials  and  the  food.  The  choice  is 
whether  or  not  that  food  is  going  to  accumulate  in  these  warehouses 
or  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  used. 

I  am  amazed  and  shocked  when  I  hear  so  many  reasons  being  given 
why  this  food  cannot  be  used.  The  same  people  who  are  going  to  tell 
us  it  cannot  be  used  are  the  same  people  who  are  going  to  complain 
about  it  gathering  in  the  warehouses.  And  we  are  going  to  have  more 
this  year  than  we  had  last  year.  There  will  be  a  minimum  of  $10.5 
to  $11  billion  worth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  that  kind  of  a  prognostication — that  is  not 
exaggerated,  it  is  conservative — somewhere  along  the  line  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  how  we  are  going  to  put  this  food  into  effective  use 
over  and  above  what  we  have  been  doing.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

We  would  like  to  get  more  than  just  objections  to  this  bill. 

LETTER  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEGATIVE  IN  CRITICISM  OF  PROPOSED  TUT.T. 

The  letter  of  the  State  Department  will  be  filed  and  made  a  part 
of  this  testimony.  You  testified  on  most  of  it.  I  regret  to  say  it  is 
completely  negative. 

Apparently  all  that  we  have  is  perfect  and  that  which  we  propose 
is  not  good. 

It  goes  on  for  five  pages  of  negative  criticism.  For  example,  they 
say,  “The  Department  is  opposed,”  “we  oppose,”  “we  do  not  believe,” 
“we  oppose.” 
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I  will  be  interested  to  find  out  what  they  are  for. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Beale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Miller,  I  think  we  will  recess  until  2 : 30. 
We  will  reconvene  in  F-53,  which  is  the  old  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  room. 

We  will  notify  Mr.  Stambaugh  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
location  of  the  hearing. 

Room  F-53  is  in  the  Capitol. 

Then,  Mr.  Albert  Sims,  will  you  come,  too? 

(Whereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2 :30  p.m.  this  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Present:  Senators  Fulbright  (chairman)  and  Humphrey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  wish  to  call  as  our  next  witness  Mr.  Lloyd  Godley,  who  is  one  of 
my  constituents.  Inasmuch  as  I  may  have  to  go  to  the  Senate  floor 
shortly  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  come  back.  So,  Mr.  Godley,  will  you  come  forward, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Godley,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  today. 

Mr.  Godley.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Godley  is 
one  of  the  leading  planters  of  Mississippi  County,  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  agricultural  county  in  the  South.  He  is  also  one  who  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  governmental  program  in  the  field,  and  I 
think  he  is  very  well  informed  and  well  qualified  to  testify  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Godley,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you. 

Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  LLOYD  GODLEY,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  ARKANSAS  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Godley.  Yes,  sir.  Senator,  I  may  vary  from  it  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  May  we  suggest  that  you  put  the  whole  statement 
in  the  record  and  you  can  speak  from  it  at  your  convenience. 

Mr.  Godley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  am  Lloyd  Godley  of  Osceola,  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  and  I  am 
a  farmer. 

I  grow  cotton,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  corn. 

I  am  here  representing  the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union  as  chairman 
of  its  legislative  committee. 

It  is  a  great  honor,  gentlemen,  to  have  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  this  distinguished  committee,  and  we  recognize  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  treats  in  a  large  measure  with  foreign  affairs  and  foreign 
relations.  Nevertheless,  if  passed,  we  believe  it  can  have  a  great  im¬ 
pact  upon  American  agriculture. 

Now,  we  make  no  pretense  whatsoever  at  being  an  authority  on 
foreign  affairs.  We  do,  however,  claim  some  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  its  problems. 

While  your  efforts  for  agriculture  may  not  be  recognized  by  all  the 
farmers  of  America,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  great  many  farmers  from 
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our  State  and  throughout  the  Nation  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  other  distinguished  Senators  here,  have  been  right  up  in  the 
forefront  all  the  time  fighting  for  farm  legislation. 

We  are  here  today  to  support  the  legislation  under  consideration, 
and  I  might  say  in  noting  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  we  would 
be  tempted  to  support  it  even  without  reading  the  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  read  it. 

S.  1711 - A  CONTRIBUTING  FACTOR  IN  RAISING  FARMERS’  INCOME 

Mr.  Godley.  We  have  one  selfish  reason,  gentlemen,  for  supporting 
this  legislation.  ^  s 

That  is  because  we  are  farmers,  and  such  legislation  should  con¬ 
tribute  toward  raising  our  income. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  that  is  a  reasonable  aspiration  since  agri¬ 
culture  has  for  the  past  several  years  borne  the  brunt  of  holding 
within  reasonable  limits  the  cost  of  living  while  taking  a  net  annual 
reduction  in  income  of  at  least  $3  billion,  and  we  sometimes  wonder 
just  who  is  subsidizing  whom. 

This  reduction  in  farm  income  has,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  farm  people. 

Therefore,  the  loss  to  the  farmer  has  likewise  been  a  loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  factory,  laborer,  the  shipper,  the  merchant,  and 
others. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  do  not  understand  that  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  biggest  business  in  America,  cannot  be  ground  down  into 
poverty  by  being  pressed  on  one  side  by  lower  and  lower  prices  and 
on  the  other  side,  by  higher  and  higher  costs  of  living  and  production 
without  adversely  affecting  the  whole  economy  of  our  Nation.  That 
is  pretty  difficult  to  understand. 

Now  that,  gentlemen,  is  our  selfish  reason  for  supporting  this 
legislation. 

food:  an  important  implement  for  bringing  about  peace 

Our  unselfish  reason  is  that  we  honestly  believe  that  America’s 
destiny  is  to  keep  the  light  of  freedom  burning  in  the  world. 

If  it  wTere  not  so,  why  does  the  good  Lord  permit  us  so  much  free¬ 
dom,  and  with  all  of  our  abundance  ? 

Since  we  farmers  have  the  land  and  the  equipment,  the  energy  and 
the  genius  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  such  abundance,  we  pray  most 
earnestly  that  this  abundance  may  be  used  to  promote  peace  in  the 
world. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  in  its  great  wisdom,  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  this  about. 

Most  certainly,  with  world  leadership  goes  world  responsibility. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  the  vast  military  expenditures  in  any  amount 
necessary  to  protect  our  freedom  and  that  of  other  freedom-loving 
peoples.  But  we  do  believe  that  food  is  a  greater  implement  for  peace 
than  are  guns. 

This  is  the  major  reason  for  our  supporting  this  legislation. 
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But  if,  gentlemen,  we  should  adopt  this  legislation  solely  as  a  means 
of  ridding  ourselves  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  other  goods,  it  will 

fail.  . 

One  of  our  greatest  challenges  today  is  to  prove  that  our  aid  to 
other  lands  is  extended  on  the  basis  that  we  care  for  people  more  than 
we  care  for  profit. 

We  have  been  challenged  to  the  conquest  of  outer  space,  and  we 
have  responded,  as  America  always  has  with  our  wealth,  genius,  and 
determination. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  America  would  challenge  the  world  to  the 
conquest  of  hunger?  If  we  should  issue  such  a  challenge  in  earnest, 
and  it  had  the  same  support  by  the  administration,  the  press,  and  the 
people  as  did  the  challenge  to  the  conquering  of  space,  it  may  be  that 
there  would  be  such  an  outpouring  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  that  the  tyrants  would  sulk  in  their  tents  and  never  again 
attempt  to  force  their  will  upon  helpless  people. 

Communism  abounds  where  hunger,  poverty,  and  ignorance  abide. 

We  farm  people  are  ready,  able  and  willing  and  anxious  to  produce 
in  whatever  abundance  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  we  are  growing  a  little  tired,  discouraged,  and  disgusted 
at  the  abuse  and  ridicule  heaped  upon  us,  especially  since  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  must  depend  upon  the  farmer  for  his 
very  life. 

In  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  built  upon  the  profit  theory  in  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we,  the  farm  people,  should  be  expected 
to  produce  the  living  for  all  the  people  with  so  little  profit  that  it 
has  almost  reached  the  vanishing  point. 

If  the  people  could  have  the  facts,  not  half  truths,  distortions,  and 
deliberate  falsehoods,  they  would  respond  in  such  a  way  that  we,  in 
agriculture,  would  once  again  enjoy  reasonable  prosperity. 

We  honestly  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  legislation  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  here  today  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  prosperity  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  and  for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Isn’t  it  awful  that  there  is  so  much  hunger  and  misery  in  the  world, 
and  yet  we  farmers  must  leave  land  idle  because  there  is  no  outlet  for 
full  production  ? 


FARMER  ACCUSED  OF  BEING  IDEALISTIC 

We  may  be  accused  of  being  idealistic.  If  believing  that  food,  not 
guns,  may  decide  mankind’s  destiny,  then  we  admit  we  are  idealistic. 

If  believing  that  farm  people  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  income  is  idealistic,  then  we  again  must  admit 
that  we  are  idealistic. 

America  has  a  farm  problem  of  surplus  which  is  judged  a  curse  by 
some,  by  others  a  blessing. 

If  we  continue  with  our  warehouses  and  granaries  overflowing,  it 
may  well  be  a  curse. 

But  if  we  use  this  great  abundance  for  the  conquest  of  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  despair  throughout  the  world,  then  our  surplus  may 
prove  to  be  mankind’s  greatest  blessing. 

Public  Law  480  has  worked  wonders  for  American  agriculture,  and 
the  recipients  of  it  benefits  abroad. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  legislation  under  discussion  is  an 
extension  and  expansion  of  that  act.  I  would  not  attempt  to  analyze 
this  legislation  because  you  are  far  more  familiar  with  it  than  I. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  Public  Law  480  has  been  of  great  profit 
to  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  not  just  the  farmers,  but  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  to  those  abroad  who  have  participated  in 
its  benefits. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  about  the  evils  of  an  unbalanced 
budget. 

But  if  war  comes  instead  of  peace  to  the  millions  who  must  die  it  will 
not  matter  if  the  budget  is  balanced  or  unbalanced.  If  civilization 
crumbles  because  of  our  selfishness,  all  is  lost. 

WAGING  PEACE  WITH  BREAD  RATHER  THAN  WAR  WITH  BOMBS 

We  believe  it  is  more  human  to  wage  peace  with  bread  than  war  with 
bombs. 

It  is  true  that  man  cannot  live  alone  on  bread.  But  he  can  live  on 
bread  and  good  gravy,  and  with  all  of  the  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean 
oil  and  animal  fats  that  we  can  furnish,  and  then  rice  besides,  he  can 
sure  have  the  gravy,  and  there  is  not  much  food  better  than  rice  and 
gravy. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  chicken  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Godley.  A  little  chicken  thrown  in. 

Gentleman,  this  is  bold  legislation.  It  is  implemented  by  a  great 
imagination  and  motivated  by  a  vision  of  peace  and  good  will  on  this 
earth. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
that  it  will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Now,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  legislation  has  all  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  legislation  should  have,  because  every  person  who  is  elected 
to  office  must  be  able  to  somewhat  please  his  constituents,  and  most 
certainly  the  American  people  have  always  opened  their  hearts  and 
their  pocketbooks  to  people  in  need  and  in  hunger. 

I  remember  one  man  who  was  elected  President  of  these  United 
States  of  ours  who,  perhaps,  was  elected  primarily  because  he  had 
been  a  great  humanitarian  in  distributing  Belgian  relief,  and  that 
contributed  more  to  the  grand  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Hoover,  being 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  than,  I  think,  anything  else, 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  longer  for  that  than  anything 
else  he  has  ever  done,  helping  the  needy  and  the  down-pressed. 

S.  1711  APPEALS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

This  legislation  is  good  political  legislation  because  people  will  like 
it,  and  when  I  say  that  every  elected  official,  if  he  continues  to  serve 
the  people  must  serve  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I 
often  wish  that  that  could  be  true  of  appointive  officers. 

Iwish  some  of  them  could  only  serve  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

This  bill  not  only  is  a  good  political  bill  but  it  is  good  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  it  will  go  a  long  ways,  in  my  opinion,  toward  bringing  peace 
in  the  world,  if  properly  administered,  and  most  certainly  it  will  elim- 
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mate  hunger  and  want,  and  get  rid  of  the  awful  abundance  which  we 
hear  so  much  about,  which  I  do  not  think,  after  all,  is  so  awful. 

That  is  what  I  had  to  say,  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  so  very  much, 
and  I  appreciate  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Godley. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  crops  in  your  country  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Godley.  Well,  sir,  despite  all  the  forces  and  the  powers  that  be, 
we  have  got  the  best  crops  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Godley.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  most  of  the  topsoil  from  Minnesota 
and  Missouri  is  deposited  ? 

Mr.  Godley.  It  is  accumulated  down  there.  i 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Godley.  I  might  tell  you  this,  Senator.  We  had  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  up  here  a  few  years  ago  appearing  before  the  RFC  trying  to  get  a 
loan.  He  owned  65,000  acres  of  this  land.  His  name  was  Lee  Wilson. 

Jesse  Jones  was  Chairman  of  the  RFC,  and  after  he  had  appeared 
before  this  group,  they  asked  him  how  deep  his  soil  was,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know. 

After  he  had  gone,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  said,  “I  don’t 
believe  we  ought  to  make  this  loan  to  this  man  because  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  his  fanning  operations.  He  did  not  even  know 
anything  about  the  depth  of  his  soil.” 

They  said,  “Well,  call  him  back  in,”  and  said,  “Mr.  Wilson” — Mr. 
Jones  knew  him  very  well,  he  said,  “Mr*.  Wilson,  these  gentlemen  want 
to  know  why  you  didn’t  know  the  depth  of  your  soil.” 

Fie  said,  “Frankly,  I  don’t.  We  have  drilled  an  artesian  well  1,800 
feet  deep,  and  we  still  haven’t  hit  the  bottom  of  that.” 

Thank  you  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  EMPHASIZES  THREE  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  just  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Godley  on  this 
statement  and  for  the  emphasis  he  has  placed  in  it  upon  two  or  three 
factors. 

One,  upon  what  it  will  do  for  American  agriculture. 

Second,  what  it  will  do  for  America’s  position  as  a  world  leader, 
as  you  said,  with  responsibilities. 

Third,  what  it  will  do  actually  as  a  humanitarian  measure. 

This  is  a  happy  coincidence.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  when 
you  can  find  a  proposal  or  a  program  which  satisfies  both  the  immediate 
selfish  need,  one  might  call  it  and,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfies  a  com¬ 
munity  need;  in  this  instance,  the  world  community.  And  yet  at 
the  same  time  serves  great  national  objectives  and  policies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Godley.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Public  Law  480  itself,  is  what  I  call  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  beginning.  We  are  trying  to  build,  as  you  have  said 
here  very  properly,  on  Public  Law  480.  We  should  extend,  and 
expand,  and  improve  it. 

Mr.  Godley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  not  scuttling  it  at  all.  We  are  taking 
what  we  have  and  building  on  it. 

The  bill  and  the  law,  through  almost  5  years  of  experimentation  and 
experience,  has  brought  untold  benefits  to  vast  areas  of  the  world  and 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Mrs.  Luce,  said,  in  testifying 
at  one  time  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  program  to  Italy  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  defeat  of  communism  in  that  country  in  the  last  10  years. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  true.  There  is  country  after  country 
which  we  can  point  out  where  the  food  surplus  program  has  not  only 
been  a  factor  in  defeating  communism  but,  it  has  been  a  factor  in  mak¬ 
ing  life  a  little  better  for  some  people. 

Mr.  Godley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  great  organiza¬ 
tion  you  represent,  and  your  kind  words  to  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  who  has  demonstrated  his  dedication  and  friendship  to  the 
principles  for  which  your  organization  stands  and  fights  for  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  for  good  Americanism. 

Mr.  Godley.  Thank  you  so  much  for  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Godley. 

Mr.  Godley.  We  think  a  lot  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Miller  is  the  next  witness.  Mr. 
Clarence  Miller,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  to  go  back  to  the  floor  and  participate  in  the  mutual  security 
program  for  which  we  have  been  waiting. 

Senator  Humphrey  (presiding).  Is  Mr.  Stambaugh  here,  too?  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  you  were  with  us  today. 

All  right,  Mr.  Miller,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

You  go  right  ahead  with  your  statement.  You  may  handle  it  any 
way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  0E  CLARENCE  L.  MILLER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAX  MYERS,  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE;  RAY  I0ANES,  DEPUTY 

ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE;  AND  PAT 

O’LEARY,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  have  no  preference.  If  you  care  to  ask 
questions  as  we  go  along,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

I  think  probably  if  we  read  it  through,  though,  we  might  be  able 
to  get  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  we  might  be  able  to  answer 
questions  later. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  go  right  ahead  just  as  you  prefer,  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  with  you  on  occasion  I  may  ask  you  a  question.  But  I 
think  it  is  better  to  let  you  develop  your  whole  argument,  and  then  we 
can  come  back. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  invitation  to  discuss  with  you  the 
concept  of  utilizing  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  peaceful 
purposes  with  particular  reference  to  provisions  of  S.  1711. 
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OBJECTIVE  OF  DEPARTMENT’S  REEXAMINATION  OF  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  support  wholeheartedly  the  concept  of  food  for 
peace.  Since  last  January  when  the  President  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  leadership  in  implementing  the  food  for  peace  program, 
we  have  carried  on  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of  program  opera¬ 
tions. 

This  reexamination,  conducted  with  appropriate  U.S.  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  State  and  with  other  important  wheat  exporters : 
Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  and  France,  has  the  objective  of  maxi¬ 
mizing  utilization  of  agricultural  abundance  in  the  free  world. 

We  are  now  considering  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
amendments  to  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  further  implementation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 


department’s  recommendations  to  foreign  relations  committee 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Miller,  on  that  one  point  I 
wish  the  Department  would  make  those  recommendations  available  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Humphrey,  we  planned  on  introducing  them, 
inasmuch  as  Senator  Ellender  had  introduced  the  1-year  extension, 
and  $1.5  billion.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  this  committee  if 
you  so  desire. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  get  those  recom¬ 
mendations  here  so  we  can  fit  them  into  this  general  discussion.  No 
matter  what  is  the  action  of  this  committee,  it  will  have  some  effect 
upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  vice 
versa. 

As  you  know,  there  are  several  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  who  are  also  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  Agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  As  I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  some  of  my  farm 
friends,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  this  program  where  it  belongs ; 
namely,  as  a  part  of  our  national  security  program  effort  rather  than 
being  called  a  part  of  the  general  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  farm 
population  should  be  saddled  with  the  total  costs  of  a  program  which 
meets  broad  national  security  objectives. 

So  if  you  can  get  those  recommendations  in  here  it  will  be  helpful  to 
us. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  reason  we  followed  this  pattern,  I  may  say,  is  that  the  Secretary 
had  been  asked  to  forward  his  recommendations  in  draft  form,  and 
had  done  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  I  gather  when  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Department  it  would  have  elicited  a  response  of  recommendations,  too, 
not  just  a  response  of  critical  analysis,  but  of  a  positive  series  of 
recommendations.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  very  gentle  fellow  on  this  and 
I  do  not  mind  having  the  bill  rewritten.  I  seek  action  more  than  I 
seek  title. 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  will  do  so.  We  seek  action,  too. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

This  does  not  exclude  their  use,  may  I  say,  to  the  other  committee. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  S.  1711 

Mr.  Miller.  The  principal  purposes  of  S.  1711  are  to : 

(1)  Extend  Public  Law  480  on  a  long-term  basis,  specifically  5  years 
starting  July  1,  1959,  and  to  increase  the  annual  authorization  in  the 
case  of  foreign  currency  sales  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion ; 

(2)  Expand  certain  existing  uses  of  title  I  foreign  currency  sales 
proceeds  and  to  authorize  additional  uses  of  such  proceeds ; 

(3)  Authorize  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  on  a  long-term 
credit  basis  without  limitation  as  to  time  or  amount  with  supply 
commitments  up  to  10  years ; 

(4)  Authorize  grants  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  commodi¬ 
ties  for  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  abroad ;  and 

(5)  Establish  a  Peace  Food  Administration  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  administer  Public  Law  480  and  foreign  currency 
sales  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  a  very  good,  concise,  helpful  analysis 
of  the  mam  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  think  you  have  performed  a  serv¬ 
ice  by  getting  it  right  down  to  that  point. 

DEPARTMENT’S  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  TO  TITLE  I  AGREEMENTS 

All.  AIiller.  Public  Law  480  now  permits  the  negotiation  of  title  I 
agreements  for  sales  for  foreign  currencies  up  to  $2.25  billion  at  cost 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  period  July  1,  1958, 
through  December  31,  1959— an  annual  rate  of  $1.5  billion.  We  have 
recommended  a  1-year  extension  of  title  I  through  December  31,  1960, 
and  an  increase  in  the  authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

This  extension  is  adequate  since  it  will  allow  programing  of  com¬ 
modities  without  interruption  to  friendly  countries  in  need  of  food 
and  fiber.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  our  products,  particularly 
in  less-developed  countries  which  have  major  foreign  exchange  prob¬ 
lems.  These  same  countries  are  moving  forward  with  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  as  fast  as  possible. 

Title  I  agreements  help  countries  maintain  or  expand  consumption 
of  food  and  fiber  and  also  accelerate  their  development  through  use 
of  part  of  the  sales  proceeds. 

With  the  large  Government  investment  in  surplus  commodities, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  on  our  part  to  move  large  quantities  of  sev¬ 
eral  major  commodities.  On  the  basis  of  5  years  of  title  I  program¬ 
ing  experience,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  in  a  long-term  extension  of  title  I  and  it  is  not  required  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  program. 

Title  I  now  permits  forward  programing  of  commodities.  And 
in  cases  where  there  appeared  to  be  room  for  increased  consumption 
without  adverse  effect  on  normal  commercial  trade,  we  have  entered 
into  2-  or  3-year  commitments  for  commodities  where  it  was  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  surplus  would  continue  for  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ENTERING  LONG-TERM  COMMITMENTS 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you  on  this,  Mr.  Miller, 
but  where  is  the  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  you  to  enter  into 
long-term  commitments  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  an  attorney,  but  Mr.  O’Leary,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  is. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  that  we  have 
ample  authorization  to  enter  into  these  agreements,  such  as  I  have 

outlined.  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  hope  you  have.  In  fact,  if  it  is  perfectly 
clear  it  makes  us  all  the  happier.  But  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  par¬ 
ticular  reference.  Maybe  it  is  interpreted  under  Commodity  Credit 
charter. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir. 

Section  101  places  no  limitation  on  the  delivery  period  under  the 
agreement.  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
and  there  is  no  limitation  placed  on  the  delivery  period. 

In  section  103(b)  the  only  restriction  is  that  agreements  may  not 
be  entered  into  which  call  for  more  than  a  definite  amount  within  a 
certain  period. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Within  a  1-year  period  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  One-year  period. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Or  whatever  the  amount  was  authorized. 

PROVISION  RELATING  TO  THE  DELIVERY  PERIOD 

Mr.  O’Leary.  As  to  delivery  terms,  delivery  period,  under  agree¬ 
ments  signed  before  December  31  of  this  year,  the  only  provision 
which  related  to  that  is  section  9,  which  says  as  follows : 

No  transaction  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of  this  title  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959,  except  as  required  pursuant  to  agreements  theretofore  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

This  involves  the  commitment  of  the  fund. 

It  is  an  obligation  against  this  year’s  authorization.  If  we  enter 
into  an  agreement  we  provide  for  delivery  3  years  in  advance,  but 
so  long  as  we  entered  into  an  agreement  before  December  31,  1959, 
and  it  is  an  obligation  against  the  authorization  we  now  have  rather 
than  one  we  are  expecting  in  the  future. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes.  You  can  extend  the  delivery 
date - 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  On  the  basis  of  the  period  of  authorization 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  law. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Three  years  ago  we  signed  a  3-year  agreement  with 
India. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  This  was  an  obligation  against  the  amount  that  was 
authorized  that  particular  year.  We  have  made  deliveries  since  then, 
but  they  were  against  the  old  authorization. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

IIow  many  of  these  3-year  agreements,  2-year  or  5-year  agreements, 
do  you  have  ? 
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Mr.  O’Leary.  We  have  India,  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Colombia;  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  India  has  not 
asked  for  more  than  a  1-year  extension  since  that  time,  Senator,  only 
one  3-year  program. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  have,  in  effect,  supplemented  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

But  when  you  say  they  haven’t  asked  for  more  than  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension,  do  you  mean  they  have  asked  each  year  for  some  additional  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  each  year.  But  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  want  to  involve  any  of  our  friendly 
nations  in  any  kind  of  an  open  discussion  here,  but  I  would  not  mind 
talking  privately  with  you  concerning  some  of  my  discussions  with 
representatives  from  other  countries  relating  to  Public  Law  480.  I 
think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  many  of  the  countries  prefer  to  have 
some  continuity  in  their  planning  and  in  their  programing. 

This  is  a  matter  of  convenience  on  their  part,  just  as  the  1-year 
authorization  has  been  a  matter  of  budgetary  convenience  on  our  part. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  SUBSTITUTE 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  statement  of  Senator  Dirksen  in  the 
Senate  recently  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Dirksen  is  one  of  the  most  honorable 
members  of  our  body. 

.  You  may  recall  that  when  we  were  debating,  I  believe,  the  wheat 
bill,  Senator  Dirksen  offered  what  he  called  the  administration’s  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  administration’s  substitute  included  many  things,  alono-  with 
the  conservation  reserve  program. 

Quoting  Senator  Dirksen  on  page  8057  of  the  May  22,  1959,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record ,  in  the  third  column  he  says : 

Then  there  is  the  provision  which  extends  Public  Law  480.  The  expiration 
date  is  December  31,  1959.  We  would  extend  it  3  years.  The  amendment  will 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  4S0 
by  $4.5  billion. 

That  is  the  billion  and  a  half  per  year. 

He  continues : 

It  would  extend  title  II  of  the  act  for  3  years.  It  would  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  II  of  such  act  from  $800  million  to  $1  5 
billion. 

That  is  $750  million  or  $250  million  a  year.  That  is  exactly  what  I, 
together  with  15  cosponsors,  ask  for  in  S.  1711  for  title  II. 

This  was  the  amount  the  State  Department  said  only  this  morning 
was  too  much — more  than  they  could  use. 

EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  SENATOR  HUMPHREY  AND  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Senator  Humphrey.  As  a  result  of  that  statement  regarding 
amount  provided  under  administration  proposal,  I  asked  Senator 
Dirksen  if  he  would  yield.  I  then  asked  the  question : 

How  much  does  this  proposal  provide  for  each  year? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  do  not  have  it  broken  down  in  that  way,  but  under  title  I, 
the  amount  to  be  authorized  to  be  expended  would  be  increased  by  $4,50  million. 
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Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  extended  3  years,  and  under  titlel  II  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  from  $800  million 
to  $1,500  million.  It  breaks  down  $1,500  million  a  year,  title  I;  $250  million 
a  year  in  title  II. 

Now  the  difference  between  S.  1711  and  this  proposal  is  $2  billion 
a  year  for  5  years  rather  than  a  billion  and  a  half  a  year  for  3  years 
under  title  I ;  $250  million  under  title  II  in  both  bills. 

Then  I  said : 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  the  administration  program? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  did  the  administration  change  its  mind?  Because  the 
last  notice  we  had  was  a  1-year  extension.  I  asked  the  question  only  as  a  matter 
of  interest  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  proposed  3-year  extension. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  do  not  know  when  or  if  the  administration  changed  its  mind. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Senator  is  reading  from  a  paper.  The  committee  had 
recommendations  from  the  Secretary  for  a  1-year  extension.  I  wondered  if  the 
Secretary  had  changed  his  mind.  If  so,  I  wanted  to  stand  up  and  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  well.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  the  authority  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  The  Secretary  has  never  indicated  to  me  anything  other  than 
a  3-year  extension. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  his  testimony  his  recommendation  was  a  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  gathered  his  testimony  was  rather  official  or  was  he  merely 
visiting  with  us? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  would  not  know. 

And  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Dirksen  mad  it  quite  clear  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
in  an  effort  to  override  our  efforts  on  the  wheat  bill  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wanted  a  3-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  a  billion  and 
a  half  on  title  I,  and  a  3-year  extension  of  title  II,  with  $250  million 
a  year. 

To  this  I  can  only  give  a  good  Methodist  hallelujah.  But  I  see 
now  that  we  are  back  to  one  year  again. 

THREE  YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  CONSERVATION  RESERVE 

Mr.  Milder.  I  believe  he  had  two  other  facts  in  there,  did  he  not, 
Senator  Humphrey  ?  He  talked  about  a  3-year  extension  of  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  he  had  quite  a  big  bill.  He  had  a  pack¬ 
age  to  catch  everything  he  could  catch. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  I  think  he  offered  for  consideration  the  entire 
packago  proposal,  did  he  not  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  he  did  not  get  the  other  two  legs  of  the  stool ;  he 
did  have  but  a  one-legged  stool. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  But  what  I  am  asking  is,  was 
this  leg  a  1-year  leg,  or  a  3-year  leg  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  when  the  other  two  were  sawed  off,  it  became 
a  1-year  leg. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  do. 

May  I  say,  no  matter  what  the  other  two  legs  would  look  like,  they 
were  3-year  legs. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  3  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  came  so  close  to  agreeing  with  an  administration  proposal  in 
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my  life.  But  I  want  to  commend  you  and  I  want  to  encourage  you  to 
folloiv  in  these  paths  of  righteousness  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  when  we  got  back  to  a  1-year  program  on  the 
other  two  facets,  we  got  back  to  a  1-year  program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  we  got  back  to  a  3-year  program  to 
defeat  the  wdieat  bill,  and  we  got  back  to  a  1-year  program  when  it 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  legislation. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Whether  this  was  by  design  or  just  by  coinci¬ 
dence,  nevertheless,  Senator  Dirksen  was  doing  the  administration 
a  great  favor,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  misquote  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  is  now 
for  3  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  this  was,  as  I  say,  part  of  a  package  proposal. 

Senator  Humphrey.  At  least  May  22,  he  was  for  3  years. 

Now,  where  is  he  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  back  to  1  year. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Back  to  1  year. 

All  right,  Mr.  Miller. 

COUNTRIES  FORMULATE  OWN  IMPORT  LIMITS 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  rate  of  disposition 
would  result  under  a  5-year  extension  than  can  be  maintained  under 
a  1-year  extension.  A  1-year  extension  would  have  a  terminal  date 
of  December  31,  1960.  If  there  is  need  for  an  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  increased  disposals  within  the  concepts  of  the  food 
for  peace  program,  we  will  request  such  additional  authorization 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Whether  agreements  are  for  1  year  or  more  than  1  year,  there  are 
limits  to  the  amount  of  commodities  that  can  be  moved  under  special 
programs  such  as  title  I.  All  countries  formulate  their  import  plans 
in  terms  of  supplementing  domestic  production.  When  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat,  rice,  and  feed  grains  is  high — such  production 
reached  an  all-time  high  level  in  1958— program  possibilities  are  re¬ 
duced.  Some  countries  have  made  dramatic  improvement  in  their 
foreign  exchange  position  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
regular  title  I  recipients — Japan  and  Austria  are  good  examples 
here. 

Some  of  the  less  developed  countries  with  large  import  require¬ 
ments  have  limited  port.,  transportation,  and  storage  facilities  which 
restrict  their  ability  to  accept  shipments.  Then,  too,  most  such  coun¬ 
tries  are  striving  to  increase  their  own  agricultural  production.  They 
hesitate  to  permit  the  volume  of  imports,  on  any  terms,  to  become  so 
large  as  to  undercut  their  own  producers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  factors  involved  in  increasing  exports  under 
title  I  and  other  special  programs. 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  TITLE  I  COMMODITIES  WOULD  GO 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  mind  if  we  stop  there  a  little  bit  under 
this  title?  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  as  you  have  said,  that  countries 
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do  formulate  their  import  plans  in  terms  of  supplementing  domestic 
production. 

But,  is  it  not  also  true  that  many  of  the  countries  to  which  these 
title  I  commodities  would  go  are  traditionally  food  deficit  countries? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  they  would  not  qualify.  They  would  hardly  be 
expected  to  qualify  under  title  I  if  they  were  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  these  countries  are  new  countries ;  that 
is,  in  terms  of  their  own  political  experience  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  they  are  having  very  difficult  political 
pressures  in  this  first  experience  of  freedom  and  democracy  into  which 
all  of  them  have  come.  They  have  come  into  a  free  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  free  society,  from  a  colonial  status,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
are  heavy  and  demanding,  and  the  supplies  are  thin  and  limited  and, 
therefore,  the  political  pressure  in  the  country  itself  is  very  heavy 
to  get  these  title  I  commodities. 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  new  countries 
which  have  been  traditionally  food  deficit  countries  are  going  to  over¬ 
come  this  food  deficit  position  over  the  next  5  years  ? 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  authorized  for  5  years 
up  to  $2  billion  you  are  compelled  to  sell  $2  billion  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  first  let  me  answer  the  first  question  by  saying 
the  major  ones,  I  do  not  think — I  am  talking  about  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  the  other  countries  you  and  I  have  in  mind  in  the  Far 
East — are  not  likely  to  become  surplus  producers  of  commodities 
within  the  next  5  years. 

OPERATING  LIMITS  UNDER  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  other  part  was,  let  us  assume  that  we 
pass  a  bill  authorizing  up  to  $2  billion  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  There  is  no  mandate  stating  that  you  must 
sell  $2  billion.  It  means  those  are  the  limits  within  which  you  operate. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  let  me  say  to  that,  I  feel  that  we  would  be  in 
a  better  position  from  an  operating  standpoint  to  take  the  $1.5  billion 
in  authorizations,  program  to  the  maximum  that  we  can,  taking  into 
consideration  the  usual  marketing,  such  as  mentioned  in  your  bill, 
and  we  have  also  observed  that  you  complimented  us  this  morning 
and  we  appreciated  it - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Observing  those  factors,  programing  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  with  the  objectives  of  food  for  peace,  and,  if  we  need 
more,  to  come  back  and  ask  for  it  rather  than  setting  up  a  $2  billion 
program  and  attempting  to  reach  that  $2  billion  worth  rather  than 
getting  what  we  actually  need  and  what  we  can  better  utilize. 

This  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  these  programs,  Senator.  Somehow, 
when  you  set  up  a  large  amount  of  money  that  you  feel  will  take  care 
of  all  the  emergencies  and  all  optimistic  estimates,  you  soon  find  your¬ 
self  attempting  to  program  the  maximum  amount  in  order  to  reach 
that  dollar  maximum  that  has  been  established. 

While,  if  you  take  a  more  conservative  figure,  program  it,  if  you 
find  that  you  can  reach  it,  you  can  exceed  it,  and  we  certainly  have  no 
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hesitancy  in  coming  back,  and  we  have  full  intentions  of  coming  back 
and  asking  you  for  further  authorizations. 

GREATER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  FORESEEN  IN  FUTURE 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Miller,  most  respect¬ 
fully  :  If  I  thought  for  a  single  minute  we  were  not  going  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  even  greater  agricultural  production  in  this  country  and 
even  larger  quantities  of  goods,  I  would  not  even  be  advocating  this 
increased  amount  for  title  I. 

But  I  can  honestly  say  that  from  every  bit  of  study  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  this  matter,  including  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  inventory  and  production,  there  is  just  no  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  basically  reduce  our  overall  production. 

We  may  shift  from  wheat  to  some  other  grain,  but  the  acreage 
planted  is  not  going  down,  it  is  going  up.  And  modern  technology 
gives  greater  production. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  I  see  a  report  where  there  will  be  19 
percent  less  wheat  this  year,  but  it  will  go  into  something  else.  There 
are  going  to  be  fewer  soybeans,  but  there  is  more  corn.  All  of  these 
are  alternate  feeds  of  a  type.  So  that  your  total  food  yield  is  not 
going  down.  It  may  go  down  on  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  may  shift  to  livestock. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  we  shift  to  different  commodities. 

On  that  basis  it  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  a  producing  country,  would 
be  well  advised  to  plan  the  utilization  of  these  commodities  in  advance 
as  best  we  could,  with  all  the  limitations  involved  therein;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  recipient  country  could  better  utilize  its  own  limited 
capital.  For  example,  countries  like  Kenya  or  Tanganyika  or  Nigeria 
or  Ghana. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  food  problems  in  these  countries  happen  to 
be.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  them  as  individual  problems.  But,  take 
any  one  of  them.  They  all  have  very  severe  capital  problems.  They 
are  short  of  capital,  and  what  little  capital  they  have  they  need  for 
an  airport  or  they  need  for  a  harbor  or  a  railroad  system  or  some 
modest  industrial  development. 

So  really  what  it  adds  up  to  is  this:  Unless  you  provide  it  under 
title  I  or  under  grants  and  gifts,  you  have  to  come  in  and  provide  for 
foreign  aid  under  dollars. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  heartily.  That 
is  precisely  what  our  food  for  peace  program  represents. 

BALANCING  OF  FOOD  AND  CAPITAL  TO  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  balance 
off  the  availability  of  food  without  disrupting  markets,  and  provide 
a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants,  to  make 
these  growing  economies  volatile  and  viable. 

That  is  why  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  Department  on  this. 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  need  some  long-term  planning  in  terms  of  com¬ 
mitments  of  food  in  food  deficit  areas  related  to  the  use  of  capital  for 
capital  improvement  projects. 
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Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Douglas  engaged  in  a  discussion  the 
other  night  in  which  I  participated  briefly.  The  discussion  related 
to  the  utilization  of  food  and  the  currencies  therefrom  in  terms  of 
capital  projects  and  public  service  projects. 

I  think  there  are  more  Members  of  Congress  today  who  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  what  can  be  done  to  supplement,  or  to  augment, 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  we  are  giving  in  terms  of  dollars 
by  the  use  of  food  and  fiber. 

We  just  authorized,  for  example,  in  the  Senate  $1  billion  a  year  on 
the  Development  Loan  F und  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

This  same  committee  authorized  a  period  of  5  years.  We  ran  into 
some  problems,  however.  Maybe  we  can  only  get  2  years  in  a  bill 
like  this. 

But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  that  somewhere,  somehow,  you  have 
got  to  break  through  this  1-year  barrier.  I  do  not  say  1  year  makes 
it  inoperative.  I  simply  say  it  just  does  not  provide  the  kind  of  con¬ 
tinuity  you  need.  That  is  my  position. 

LIMITATION  OF  STORAGE  FACILITIES  RESTRICTS  HANDLING  OF  IMPORTS 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  is  on  the 
bottom  of  page  3  where  you  testified  that  some  of  the  less-developed 
countries  with  large  import  requirements  have  limited  port,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  storage  facilities.  And  it  automatically  follows  that 
it  restricts  their  ability  to  accept  shipments. 

This  is  an  old  witch’s  tale,  you  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  you  say  this  is  one  area  where  your  food  for 
peace,  Senator  Humphrey,  could  be  used  to  develop  such  facilities  so 
that  they  can  handle  more  imports. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly,  my  friends,  and  it  is  strange  to  me 
and  rather  saddening  that  two  departments  come  down  here  with 
statements  relating  to  this  bill.  One  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  is  on 
national  food  reserves,  which  is  the  followup  of  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  the  1957  session  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  spoke  about  this  this  morning.  I  handled  this  topic  for  our 
Government. 

I  took  the  language  which  had  been  cleared  by  the  President,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture,  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  handled  the  proposition  for  our  Government  in  committee. 
We  pledged  ourselves  to  the  development  of  national  food  reserves 
for  food-deficit  areas,  including  not  only  to  supply  some  of  the  food 
for  those  reserves  but  to  supply  commodities  to  pay  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  storage  bins  in  those  areas. 

REPORT  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ON  NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

Here  we  have  the  report  of  the  31st  session  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Rome,  June  15,  1959. 
On  item  No.  4  it  says: 

National  food  reserve  stocks  and  facilities.  A  number  of  countries  have  in¬ 
adequate  grain  and  other  food  reserves  to  protect  them  in  meeting  food  emer¬ 
gencies  due  to  exceptional  crop  failures.  They  also  lack  the  storage  facilities 
necessary  for  holding  these  reserves. 
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If  such  reserves  could  once  be  built  up  they  might  not  only  help  to  meet 
local  or  general  food  emergencies  but  the  buying  and  selling  connected  with 
their  operation  might  help  to  prevent  undue  depression  of  prices  to  farmers 
at  harvest  time,  and  reduce  the  fluctuation  in  prices  throughout  the  season. 

The  creation  of  local  and  national  reserves  in  a  number  of  countries,  and 
the  construction  of  the  facilities  needed  for  them  might  provide  a  suitable  and 
challenging  activity  under  the  freedom  from  hunger  campaign. 

Supplies  of  the  surplus  foods  might  be  obtained  to  help  establish  such  reserves 
while  the  cost  of  supplying  the  necessary  storage  facilities  might  also  be  based 
in  part  on  surplus  foods. 

Thus  the  capital  costs  involved  might  be  met,  in  part,  by  drawing  upon  other¬ 
wise  unused  resources.  This  type  of  activity  would  provide  a  means  whereby 
developed  countries  could  make  a  contribution  to  the  campaign. 

This  is  our  program.  This  is  the  answer  to  Senator  Murray’s  pro¬ 
posal  and  in  which  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Symington,  and  the  late  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Carolina  and  others, 
joined  in  this  international  food  and  fiber  reserve  resolution.  It 
has  been  passed  twice  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  administration’s  answer  to  this  was  that  there  were  real 
complications. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue,  but  they  recognized 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  food  reserve  storage.  So  we  came  up  with 
national  food  reserves,  and  I  think  this  is  something  on  which  we 
should  follow  through,  despite  what  comes  out  of  these  discussions. 

Maybe  you  have  something  in  your  statement  on  this.  I  hope  I 
have  not  done  you  a  disservice. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  we  made  reference  to  it  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  Senator  Humphrey,  but  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  Secretary  Morse’s  letter  to  the  chairman  addressed  yesterday. 

In  relation  to  this : 

DEPARTMENT  FAVORABLE  TO  NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“We  favor  the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  establishment 
of  national  food  reserves  as  provided  in  title  V  of  S.  1711.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  amend  title  I  to  permit  grants  of  commodities 
for  establishing  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  under  conditions  requiring 
payment  to  be  made  for  any  quantities  of  such  reserves  utilized  in  commercial 
channels — 

meaning  that  once  established  or  sold - 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  it  is  under  title 
I  or  Y.  I  am  delighted  with  your  feeling  that  this  is  something 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  this  would  be  an  excellent  activity 
for  our  Government  next  year  under  the  freedom  from  hunger  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  FAO  in  which  we  are  involved. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Go  right  ahead.  I  am  very  appreciative  that  you  would  permit 
me  to  discuss  this  with  you  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  Miller.  Along  with  our  recommendations  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  we  are  requesting  appropriate  amendments  of  that 
law  to  increase  the  effective  utilization  of  our  supluses. 

I  mention  this  for  the  second  time,  and  I  do  not  go  into  it,  Senator. 
However,  this  discussion  relative  to  food  reserves  is  incorporated  in 
one  of  the  amendments  that  we  have  offered  to  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  TO  ACHIEVE  GREATER  USE  OF 

FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  Miller.  Within  the  framework  of  present  legislation,  we  have 
modified  program  operations  to  achieve  greater  utilization  of  surplus 
commodities.  The  recent  decision  to  drop  the  maintenance  of  value 
provision  in  loan  agreements  will  greatly  expedite  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  economic  development.  Nearly  50  percent  of  currencies 
becoming  available  under  all  title  I  agreements  signed  to  date,  or  the 
equivalent  of  $1.76  billion,  is  being  loaned  back  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  purposes.  The  change  means  that  participating  countries  need 
only  repay  the  number  of  foreign  currency  units  borrowed  without 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  currency  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars.  In  the 
past  they  have  had  to  repay  sufficient  units,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  when  each  payment  was  made,  to  equal  the  dollar  value  of 
the  loan  at  the  time  it  was  made.  This  meant  that  more  units  were  re¬ 
quired  when  the  foreign  currency  depreciated.  We  believe  this  change 
will  expedite  commodity  sales  agreement  negotiations  as  well  as  the  use 
of  economic  development  funds. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  support  your  administrative  decision  on  this. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  decision  and  that  it  will  help. 

I  would  hope,  however,  having  m,ade  that  decision,  there  would  be 
the  expediting  of  as  many  agreements  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  currency.  Any  amount  left  over  on  a  devalued 
currency  or  depreciating  currency  does  lose  its  value. 

You  can  have  it  sitting  around  thinking  you  have  money,  only  to 
wake  up  and  find  that  you  have  half  the  money  that  you  thought  you 
had.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  some  countries  like  Spain 
and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  Miller.  Another  change  permits  the  approval  of  economic 
development  projects  abroad  by  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  with  review 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  being  limited  in 
general  to  broad  guidance  to  the  field. 

WHEAT  UTILIZATION  COMMITTEE 

International  cooperation  resulting  from  food  for  peace  conferences 
includes  establishment  of  a  Wheat  Utilization  Committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  principal  wheat  exporting  countries.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  seeks  to  achieve  greater  use  of  wheat  to  raise  world  nutritional 
levels  and  assist  economic  development.  The  committee  met  in  June 
and  agreed  on  general  guidelines  for  developing  and  carrying  out 
concessional  sales  of  wheat  such  as  title  I  so  as  not  to  disturb  commer¬ 
cial  wheat  trade. 

Public  Law  480  requires  title  I  sales  to  be  additional  to  U.S.  sales 
for  dollars  and  further  requires  that  precautions  be  taken  against 
undue  disturbance  to  the  commercial  trade  of  friendly  countries. 
Formerly  in  the  case  of  wheat  we  required  a  title  I  recipient  to  buy  a 
specific  quantity  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  for  dollars  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wheat  purchased  with  foreign  currency  or  we  specified 
a  “global”  usual  marketing  quantity  which  was  to  be  purchased  com¬ 
mercially  from  friendly  countries,  including  a  portion  from  the  United 
States.  We  now  find  that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  require 
a  specific  usual  marketing  quantity  for  the  United  States  in  order 
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to  safeguard  our  commercial  sales.  In  most  future  title  I  wheat  pro¬ 
grams,  therefore,  all  friendly  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  supply  these  usual  marketings.  This 
will  overcome  strong  objections  of  wheat-exporting  countries  to  our 
so-called  tied  sales,  and  that  has  been  a  pretty  true  one,  Senator,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  way  we  have  oper¬ 
ated  heretofore  in  our  relations,  not  only  with  foreign  countries,  but 
also  in  the  recipient  countries  as  well. 

PROBLEM  OF  CURRENCY  SHORTAGES  IN  MOST  COUNTRIES 

We  appreciate  the  objective  of  S.  1711  to  make  available  title  I 
foreign  currencies  for  additional  purposes.  The  administration  of 
foreign  currencies  for  presently  authorized  purposes,  however,  al¬ 
ready  is  complicated.  Individual  currency  uses  were  increased  last 
year  to  21,  compared  with  8  when  the  law  was  enacted.  Contrary  to 
widespread  belief  there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  currencies  in  most 
countries  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  U.S.  agencies  under  the  presently 
authorized  currency  uses.  There  is  a  real  negotiating  problem  in  ob¬ 
taining  agreement  of  recipient  countries  where  there  is  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  U.S.  use  of  the  currency.  Obviously,  these  countries  want 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  currency  for  economic  development  pur¬ 
poses  and  will  more  readily  agree  to  take  the  maximum  quantities  of 
commodities  if  this  currency  use  is  maintained  at  a  high  level.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  increased  competition  for  available  cur¬ 
rencies  could  result  in  less  effective  existing  U.S.  programs,  we  be¬ 
lieve  such  additional  uses  should  not  be  provided  for  at  this  time. 
Further  programing  may  mean  that  additional  uses  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  next  year. 

S.  1711  proposes  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  private  enterprise 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  We  believe  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  ably  ad¬ 
ministering  the  promotion  of  economic  development  through  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  with  title  I  foreign  currencies. 

Senator  Morse.  Could  I  ask  a  question  or  two  on  the  preceding 
paragraph  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Go  ahead,  Senator  Morse. 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  I  understand  the  first  paragraph  under  the 
subtitle  “Use  of  Title  I  Foreign  Currencies,”  but  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  I  do. 

You  say — 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  currencies  in 
most  countries  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  U.S.  agencies  under  the  presently  au¬ 
thorized  currency  uses.  There  is  a  real  negotiating  problem  in  obtaining  agree¬ 
ment  of  recipient  countries  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  U.S.  use  of  the 
currency. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in  many  countries  there 
are  on  deposit  and,  in  effect,  frozen,  great  sums  of  foreign  currencies 
falling  into  two  categories:  (1)  that  which  the  United  States  owns 
outright;  and  (2)  the  use  of  which  requires  U.S.  approval. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morse.  Well  now,  if  that  is  true,  why  do  you  say  there  is 
actually  a  shortage  of  currency  in  most  countries  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all  U.S.  agencies  under  the  present  authorized  currency  uses? 
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Why  isn’t  this  money  used  up  as  it  accumulates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Morse,  Dr.  Myers,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  is  here  and  lie  has  views  that  lie  will 
present  to  you. 

Senator  Morse.  He  may  present  them  now. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  may  present  them  now  or  present  them  later. 

ONLY  A  FEW  COUNTRIES  WITH  LARGE  ACCUMULATION  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  regarding  totals,  and 
then  bring  the  second  point  specifically  to  the  question  of  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  U.S.  use  currency  by  the  agencies  authorized  to  use  it. 

The  general  comment:  the  large  sums  are  in  a  very  few  countries, 
even  in  totals,  primarily  south  Asia. 

I  think  if  you  pick  eight  countries,  you  will  have - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Poland - 

Mr.  Myers.  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  the  overall  total,  only  a 
few  countries  have  the  large  accumulations;  and  as  our  program  has 
phased  out  of  the  countries  that  have  developed  economically,  like 
Japan  and  Western  Europe,  that  money  has  been  pretty  well  used  up. 

Senator  Morse.  Would  I  be  far  wrong  if  I  observed  that  in  these 
countries,  however,  to  which  you  are  now  referring,  by  and  large, 
there  exist  some  of  the  major  hunger  problems  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Morse.  Which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  do  not  use  these  currencies  for  food  for  peace  programs. 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  large  amounts  in  certain  of 
these  countries : 

First,  with  regard  to  those  funds  which  are  for  the  country  uses,  the 
loans  and  grants,  and  so  on,  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  timelag 
before  they  are  willing  to  start  paying  interest  on  loans.  Some  ol 
the  earlier  loan  agreements  were  not  worked  out  at  the  time  of  the 
sales  agreement.  There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  on  this,  and 
it  is  coming  along. 

allocation  and  collection  of  funds 

I  wish  to  speak  at  the  moment  more  specifically  on  your  question 
of  the  U.S.  uses.  First,  it  is  limited  to  a  few  countries.  The  practical 
comparison  that  concerns  the  operating  agencies  wanting  to  use  them 
for  one  or  the  other  uses  under  section  104  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau  actually  has  allocated  funds  which  the  United 
States  actually  has,  which  have  come  in  from  collections,  payments, 
for  the  title  I  currencies. 

As  of  March  31,  1959,  and  this  was  before  the  new  uses  authorized 
in  last  summer,  1958,  had  actually  begun  to  take  effect,  the  total  alloca¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  uses  of  these  countries - 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Total  allocations,  including  loans. 

Mr.  Myers.  Total  allocations  for  all  uses  exceeded  collections  by 
$275  million. 

Of  the  37  countries  in  the  program,  allocations  exceeded  collections 
in  25  of  those  37  countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  collections  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  What  those  countries  had  actually  paid  for  the  title  I 
food. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  You  see,  Senator,  shipments  and  collections  lag 
about  20  percent  behind  signed  agreements. 

This  is  a  very  good  performance.  If  you  had  shipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  enough  so  the  lag  was  25  percent  of  the  amounts  you  had 
signed  up  on  paper,  that  is  a  good  performance,  because  it  takes  a 
period  of  time  to  get  your  shipments  done,  about  20  percent. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  was  on  this  point  which  John  Davis  empha¬ 
sized  the  greater  coordination  of  the  necessity  of  signing  the  agree¬ 
ments  at  the  time  the  sale  was  made. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  comes  down  to  this :  There  are  about  seven  countries, 
other  than  Poland,  where  the  collections  exceed  allocations,  and  that 
is  by  $11  million ;  that  is  as  of  last  March. 

In  Poland  collections  exceeded  the  allocations  by  about  $125  mil¬ 
lion.  But - 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  happens  when  they  start  to  repay  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  You  mean  repay  the  loans? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes;  when  the  other  governments  do  that. 
Then  you  have  got  the  money  coming  back,  and  it  makes  the  full  circle. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  and  then  we  must  work  out  the  utilization  of  those 
funds.  That  has  not  really  started  yet,  just  a  small  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  so  far. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  payments  which  have  come  in  so  far,  fortunately, 
have  come  in  from  the  better  countries  economically,  and  they  have 
made  the  payments  in  dollars. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Dollars  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Japan  was  one  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  will  become  a  problem  later. 

QUESTION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  U.S.-OWNED  CURRENCY 

Senator  Morse.  Let  me  hold  you  to  this  for  a  moment.  What 
is  the  total  amount  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currency  in  the  world? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Other  people — Mr.  Gabbert,  do  you  have  any  figures? 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  was  made  available,  Senator  Morse,  to 
this  committee,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Senator  Morse.  Not  loans,  owned.  I  want  to  know  how  much  for¬ 
eign  currency  the  United  States  owns,  how  much  foreign  currency  is 
on  deposit  that  cannot  be  spent  without  U.S.  approval  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Morse  is  not  talking  about  this ;  he  is  talking 
about  all  foreign  currencies.  We  do  not  have  it,  but  we  will  be  glad 
to  get  it. 

Senator  Morse.  I  will  ask  for  it.  We  will  talk  about  it  in  terms 
of  x  and  y  dollars  until  we  get  the  exact  figure.  I  will  get  it. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion  which  exists  and 
cannot  be  spent  without  American  approval. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  million  that  we  own  out¬ 
right,  but  we  will  call  it  x  and  y. 

Now,  you  say  that  except  for  the  southeast  Asian  countries,  there 
is  actually  a  shortage  of  currency  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  U.S. 
agencies  under  presently  authorized  currency  uses.  Is  part  of  our 
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problem  then  the  fact  that  we  have  narrowed  to  close  the  limits  on  the 
authorized  uses  of  this  foreign  currency  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  I  think  the  problem  we  started  in  currency  uses, 
partly  currency  use  for  economic  and  other  uses,  and  partly  by  U.S. 
agencies,  and  then  each  time  the  program  was  extended,  additional 
currency  uses  were  added. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  had  established  a  pattern  of  about  75  per¬ 
cent  average  that  would  be  for  economic  development  use  to  be  made 
available  to  the  country  through  loans  and  grants.  Once  you  have  a 
pattern  established,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  too  far  away  from  it. 

THE  COOLEY  AMENDMENT 

One  of  the  first  significant  new  current  uses  that  was  aided  was  for 
the  so-called  Cooley  use  which  authorized  up  to  25  percent  of  curren¬ 
cies  to  be  made  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  for 
private  business. 

We  have  been — the  people  are  here;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  agree 
we  have  been — successful  in  negotiating  the  Cooley  amendment  use. 

In  the  countries  in  which  the  Cooley  amendment  has  been  put  into 
the  agreements  we  have  averaged  20  percent,  and  this  takes  into 
account  some  countries  where  they  have  accumulated  considerable 
amounts  of  money  and,  therefore,  the  percentage  has  been  reduced, 
overall,  since  the  Cooley  amendment,  some  countries,  including  some 
countries  that  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  some  countries  like  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  where  it  was  not  applicable,  the  overall  was  15. 

So  we  used  at  times  75  percent  to  other  countries.  Then  you  have 
the  Cooley  amendment  which  runs  about  25  percent. 

This  means  that  the  country  use,  though  down  50  percent,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  25  percent  for  the  Cooley  amendment  to  U.S.  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  25  percent  for  U.S.  agency  uses,  that  is  50  percent. 

NEW  USES  ADDED  TO  EXISTING  LAW 

Then,  last  summer  a  considerable  number  of  new  uses  were  added  to 
the  law,  uses  which,  because  of  their  nature — in  other  words,  scientific 
uses — would  use  extremely  large  amounts  of  money,  can  use  extremely 
large  amounts  of  money,  for  scientific  exploration,  so  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  if  we  are  going  to  loan  50  percent  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  back  to  the  country  or  grant  it  back  to  the  country  for  economic 
development,  if  we  are  going  to  make  25  percent  available  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  to  private  business,  the  remaining  25 
percent,  which  would  be  for  U.S.  use  to  be  divided  among  the  29  or 
30  separate  claimants,  including  the  scientific  communities,  which  can 
use  these  foreign  currencies  in  very  large  amounts,  there  is  just  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  you  use  them  up  to  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  There  just  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  requests  of  the 
claimant  agencies  for  the  currency. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Then  you  need  to  sell  a  few  more  commodities. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Humphrey.  "VYe  are  trying  to  help  you. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Miller.  But  in  the  meantime  these  countries  are  a  little  bit 
reluctant  to  enter  into  additional  title  I,  if  they  see  a  greater  portion 
of  the  counterpart  funds  being  made  available  for  uses  other  than 
economic  loans  within  the  countries.  They  see  their  money  flowing 
out. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  What  we  are  really  saying  in  this  statement  is  that 
we  have  not  yet  digested  and  gotten  to  an  operational  position  the 
new  uses  that  were  added  last  year  because  they  are  just  now  pending 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Congress. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  feel  it  would  be  extremely  complicated  to  add 
a  series  of  new  uses  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  after  we  get  another  year’s  programing  behind  us  we 
could  add  new  currency  uses  without  adding  serious  handicaps. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  some  of  the 
new  uses  authorized  in  this  bill  relate  to  countries  where  you  do 
have  a  surplus. 

For  example,  we  talk  about  the  binational  foundations  where  there 
are  surplus  currencies  which  cannot  be  used  economically  in  the 
economic  development. 

Also  one  of  the  other  new  uses  was  for  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture,  World  Health  Organization,  or  the  United  Nations 
special  fund  to  make  surveys  in  a  country  for  further  economic 
development. 

Those  are  not  mandatory  new  uses;  they  are  availabilities.  I  call 
them  optional.  They  are  optional  uses.  They  can  be  negotiated. 

If  a  particular  recipient  country,  for  example,  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  money  used  for  purposes  of  let  us  say,  some  type  of 
nutritional  study,  this  would  be  available  under  S.  1711. 

Actually,  in  close  examination  of  Public  Law  480  statute,  with  new 
uses  provided  last  year,  and  with  what  we  provided  in  this  bill,  there 
is  very  little  difference. 

May  I  say  most  respectfully  that  part  of  it  is  due  to  my  own  lack 
of  appreciation  of  how  much  we  provided  last  year  when  the  bill  was 
prepared. 

NON-SELF-LIQUIDATING  PROJECTS 

For  example,  we  now  have  what  we  call  non-self-liquidating  proj¬ 
ects  to  develop  human  resources  and  skills,  which  is  just  recently 
coming  into  effect. 

In  the  several  recent  agreements  a  total  of  approximately  $65 
million  worth  of  these  foreign  currencies  had  been  allocated  for  the 
purposes  and  for  such  agreements. 

These  are  all  grants,  and  they  will  be  made  in  the  future.  You 
see,  at  the  time  I  was  preparing  S.  1711,  some  of  these  agreements 
had  not  been  signed,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  were  getting 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  what  we  called  non-self-liquidating  projects. 

These  are  community  and  educational  projects.  I  am  convinced 
when  you  examine  the  bill  carefully  you  will  find  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  binational  foundations,  most  of  the  other  uses, 
exclusive  of  the  U.N.  uses,  have  already  been  provided. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Senator,  I  think  that  we  have  probably  not  done  as 
good  a  job  as  we  should  in  our  reports  in  pointing  to  the  impression 
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that  lias  been  created  that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  kicking  around  that 
is  not  going  to  be  used. 

I  think  a  lot  of  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  were  not  as  strict 
in  getting  these  loan  agreements  signed  as  we  were  sales  agreements, 
and  this  was  a  natural  condition  because  the  first  emphasis  always 
has  been  to  get  the  commodities  moving. 

MORE  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  ON  CURRENCY  USES 

But  beginning  about  a  year  ago  a  major  attack  has  been  made  on 
getting  these  large  accumulations  of  loan  funds  into  use,  and  one  of 
the  first  policy  changes  made  was  to  have  the  loan  agreement  signed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  commodity  agreements  so  that  the  way  would 
be  open  immediately  for  the  funds  to  be  disbursed. 

The  second  major  step  taken  was  to  transfer  to  the  field  authority 
to  approve  individual  economic  projects. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  is  in  line  with  the  Davis  and  Berenson  report. 

A  third  step  taken  recently  was  the  dropping  of  the  maintenance 
of  value  clause  in  the  loan  agreement. 

This  eliminates  the  premium  paid  to  the  Governments  when  they 
failed  to  use  the  loan  fund  because  they  no  longer  gained  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  deposits.  So  I  think  that  as  we  move  ahead  a  lot  of  these  ac¬ 
cumulations  will  disappear,  and  we  will  find  that  most  of  them  within 
the  country  account  for  grants  or  for  loan  purposes. 

I  think  what  we  are  saying  here  today  is  let  us  get  1  year’s  experience 
under  our  belts  on  these  21  currency  uses  and  see  how  we  come  out  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  before  we  add  another  new  series. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  approval  of  the  projects  in  the  field  is  a 
matter,  which  you  may  recall,  we  likewise  recommended  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  the  subcommittee.  I  am  very  pleased  that  those  things 
are  being  accomplished. 

Senator  Morse,  I  have  this  report  on  the  use  of  local  currencies. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  CATEGORIES  OF  CURRENCIES 

There  are  four  different  categories  of  currencies.  I  notice  there 
that  these  four  are  available:  One  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security,  Public  Law  480,  counterpart  funds,  and  then  some  funds 
that  are  repaid  that  are  Public  Law  480  funds,  and  some  of  the  loan 
repayment  funds. 

Senator  Morse.  I  wish  to  proceed  just  a  bit  further  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  concerns  me  and  to  which  I  find  myself  somewhat  at  a  loss. 
If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  cur¬ 
rency  in  most  countries  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  U.S.  agencies  up 
to  the  present  authorized  currency  uses,  then  why  is  it  we  are  advised 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Coimnittee  that  there  is  on  deposit  around 
the  world  in  one  category  some  $3  billion  worth  of  these  foreign 
currency  funds;  and  in  another  category,  in  round  numbers,  $800 
million?  You  see,  when  that  information  gets  out  to  the  country 
then  those  of  us  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  asked,  “Why 
are  you  authorizing  such  a  huge  foreign  aid  program  when  you  have 
$3  billion  of  foreign  currencies  in  one  category  and  $800  million  in 
another,  that  sits  there  frozen?” 
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Put  yourself  in  my  seat  for  a  moment  and  tell  me  the  answer  you 
would  give  to  that. 

administrator’s  approval  necessary  for  loan  disbursements 

Mr.  Ioanes.  If  I  may  answer  it,  Senator,  as  far  as  this  program  is 
concerned,  there  are  a  few  countries  where  the  funds  are  frozen,  coun¬ 
tries  like  Poland,  where  there  are  and  will  be  further  accumulations 
of  currency. 

However,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  countries,  the  fact  that  the 
currencies  are  on  deposit  does  not  mean  that  they  are  frozen.  It 
means  that  the  Administrator’s  approval  is  necessary  to  disburse  the 
funds  and  it  has  not  been  completed,  and  we  are  speeding  up  those 
approvals  in  a  number  of  ways. 

I  mentioned  in  my  statement  before  the  action  being  taken  to  speed 
up  the  loan  disbursements,  and  I  would  say,  I  think  with  confidence, 
that  a  year  from  now  the  situation  will  be  much  better  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  better  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  will  be  much 
better  a  year  from  now. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

The  second  part  of  this  answer  that  I  would  think  you  would  want 
to  give  is  that  foreign  currency  does  not  substitute  for  most  types  of 
foreign  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  use  a  Polish  zloty,  for  example,  to  buy 
a  generator,  or  it  is  difficult  to  use  that  kind  of  currency  to  buy  mili¬ 
tary  equipment. 

I  take  it,  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  bulk  of  the 
appropriations  go  for  U.S.  equipment  for  which  dollars  must  be  spent. 

Our  manufacturers  will  not  accept  the  foreign  currencies  until  these 
can  be  converted  into  dollars.  ,So  the  answer  is  that  they  are  assets, 
but  they  are  assets  usable  in  a  limited  way,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  U.S.  goods. 

Senator  Morse.  So  much  of  it  goes  as  an  indirect  subsidy  to  Ameri¬ 
can  business,  which  happens  to  be  a  cold,  ugly  fact.  The  same  business 
forces  are  the  ones  which  get  so  concerned  about  subsidies  to  Ameri¬ 
can  f  armers,  but  that  is  another  issue. 

But  it  is  true  that  a  lot  of  our  foreign  aid  money  goes  for  subsidizing 
American  manufacturers.  When  I  tell  that  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
they  are  a  little  shocked.  If  I  say  to  them,  “Many  of  you  sitting  in 
this  luncheon  would  be  out  of  business  if  you  weren’t  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,”  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  And 
we  do  it  under  the  name  of  foreign  aid.  But  that  is  not  the  point  I 
want  to  raise. 

expanded  use  of  grants  to  countries:  an  aid  to  economic 

development 

Senator  Douglas  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  debate  the  other  night 
that  in  many  of  these  countries  where  there  are  these  large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  foreign  currency  there  is  great  unemployment  and  great 
hunger  and  great  need  for  the  development  of  economic  projects  that 
will  put  people  to  work.  Public  works  projects  by  way  of  building 
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up  of  capital  assets  would  provide  new  wealth  for  the  future  for  that 
country. 

Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  usages  of  this  foreign  currency  which 
would  prevent  the  money  being  used  for  labor  and  for  the  purchase 
of  those  supplies  within  the  country  which  the  domestic  economy 
might  make  available? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  propose  to  include  such  a  provision,  Senator  Morse, 
in  the  expanded  uses  of  grants  to  these  countries. 

Senator  Morse.  You  propose  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Morse.  But  I  am  saying  as  of  the  present  time  why  couldn’t 
these  funds  be  used  for  that  kind  of  a  domestic  development? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  doing  it  in  some  instances  now  on  a  limited 
basis ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Morse.  Of  course,  Senator  Douglas’  point  was  that  you  are 
bringing  a  form  of  economic  aid  to  those  countries  if  you  made  use 
of  those  frozen  currencies.  In  effect,  that  would  relieve  somewhat 
the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  way  of  direct  foreign  aid 
to  those  countries. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  it  would  help. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  would  help ;  it  would  not  substitute. 

Senator  Morse.  It  would  not  substitute.  It  would  make  it  possible 
to  decrease  the  amount. 

Mr.  Miller.  Decrease  the  amount  owned  in  their  currencies  which 
would,  in  turn,  increase  their  economic  wealth. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  comment  on  this  point  ? 

We  have  operated  this  program  pretty  much  in  sequence.  We 
started  out  with  an  experiment  on  a  3-year  basis  in  an  amount  of  $700 
million  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  great  reluctance  to  have  any  grant; 
this  was  generally  the  view  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  that  we 
met,  and  it  was  our  own  view.  We  had  uses  for  the  United  States, 
Senator  Morse,  and  we  had  loans,  and  there  were  very  few  grants. 
As  we  gained  experience  and  as  the  program  became  larger,  we  found 
that  there  were  certain  grant  uses  that  should  be  met,  that  we  could 
not  following  through  on  this  policy  of  restricting  grants. 

So  we  have  moved  overtime  in  the  direction  you  want  to  encourage, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  a  natural  development,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
where  both  the  legislative  and  administrative  people  have  come  closer 
together  as  time  goes  by. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  almost  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want 
to  say  this  for  the  record.  We  will  talk  about  India  in  a  minute. 

I  now  have  the  figures  I  was  trying  to  recollect.  We  have  $3,300 
million  in  Public  Law  480  signed  agreements.  Two  and  a  half  billion 
collected  and  $1.1  billion  used  by  the  end  of  1958,  plus  $273  million  in 
U.S. -owned  currency  under  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Now,  this  is  the  money  we  own,  and  we  have  about  $800  million 
foreign-owned  currencies,  the  expenditure  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  our  approval. 

The  position  some  of  us  are  taking,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  we  ought 
to  put  this  money  to  work.  If  you  would  sit  in  the  gallery  these  days 
and  take  note  of  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
our  mutual  security  program  you  would  see  that  Congress  pretty 
much  reflects,  as  does  a  mirror,  public  opinion. 
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Senator  Gore.  Will  the  Senator  yield  there  ? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes. 

Senator  Gore.  I  find  it  a  bit  incongruous  to  read  this  morning  that 
Burma  has  finally  agreed  to  accept  some  $60  million  we  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  take  in  order  to  build  highways,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  informs  us  that  our  own  National 
Defense  Highway  System  is  coming  to  a  dead  end  for  want  of  money. 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
Burma  also  accepted  millions  to  build  some  university  facilities  which 
the  President  just  vetoed  for  our  country. 

Senator  Gore.  And  we  also  seem  very  anxious  to  encourage  the 
TVA’s  abroad,  but  it  is - 

Senator  Morse.  Socialism  at  home. 

Senator  Gore.  Creeping  socialism,  the  creeping  variety. 

PUBLIC-  DEBT  TRANSACTION - BACK-DOOR  FINANCING 

I  also  found  it  was  a  little  strange  when  we  were  told  a  public  debt 
transaction  would  be  back-door  financing,  at  the  same  time  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  being  dedicated.  The  seaway  is  entirely 
financed  by  public  debt  transaction. 

Senator  Morse.  Isn’t  it  interesting  when  we  got  to  the  point  where 
it  was  not  until  Canada  said  they  were  going  to  build  it  that  we  were 
out  of  the  manger. 

It  will  take  me  just  a  second  more  and  then  I  will  come  back. 

What  I  started  to  say  is,  as  one  who  is  for  foreign  aid,  I  am  now 
very  much  concerned  about  the  growing  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
which  you  find  from  Senators  this  year  in  this  debate,  who  never 
even  whispered  a  criticism  before.  Some  of  us  for  some  years  have 
been  warning  them  that  this  was  coming,  because  there  has  been  so 
much  about  our  foreign  aid  program  that  is  just  inexcusable. 

Now,  the  public  is  getting  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  have  this 
foreign  currency,  and  that  it  is  not  being  used  in  many  places  of  the 
world  where  people  are  hungry.  I  am  so  glad  you  mentioned  the 
Indian  situation,  which  I  will  discuss  briefly  a  little  later. 

MORAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Morse.  The  testimony  I  shall  make  shortly  set  forth  my 
view  in  regard  to  the  moral  principles  involved  in  this  issue.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  these  politicians  who  practices  the  conviction  that  you 
ought  to  try  to  apply  moral  principles  in  legislation,  and  when  you 
have  a  great  moral  need  you  ought  to  try  to  meet  it. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why  we  are  not  building 
granaries  in  India  and  elsewhere  to  store  surplus  food  to  meet  the 
periodic  famines.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  followed  that 
kind  of  a  program  and  used  foreign  currencies  to  do  it,  we  would 
have  a  very  effective  check  on  the  spread  of  communism  in  the 
famine-ridden  areas  of  the  world,  because  that  is  where  the  Commu¬ 
nists  make  their  political  hay. 

They  take  advantage  of  starvation  and  they  take  advantage  of 
underprivileged  conditions.  So  I  am  at  a  complete  loss,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  moral  grounds  to  understand  the  apparent  opposition  to  this 
bill,  particularly  when  you  have  this  rising  opposition  in  this  country 
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to  the  mutual  security  program,  and  a  justifiable  rising  opposition. 
So  many  of  the  policies  we  are  following,  as  you  well  know  from  your 
work  around  this  table  over  a  period  of  weeks  as  we  marked  up  this 
bill,  in  the  foreign  aid  program  are  subject  to  criticism. 

I  am  glad  to  come  down  here  and  support  you,  sir,  in  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  this  bill  for  the  reasons  I  set  forth  in  my  statement. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  get  this  record  cleared  up  as  to  what  we  can 
do  about  these  foreign  currencies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  be  back  right  away,  if  you  will  just 
remain  here  in  this  room. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

HEARING  RESUMED 

Senator  Humphrey  (presiding).  Go  right  ahead,  Secretary  Miller. 

We  were  discussing  the  matter  of  the  currencies  and  their  avail¬ 
ability.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
had  been  overcommitted  already,  and  whether  or  not  the  new  uses 
provided  for  in  S.  1711  would  further  complicate  your  problem. 

Mr.  Miller.  Correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Morse  was  giving  an  analysis,  as  he 
saw  it,  of  the  availability  of  the  currencies. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  real  discrepancy  in  your  figures, 
maybe  in  interpretation. 

What  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Ioanes? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  have  looked  at  the  citation  he  used,  and  the  pertinent 
figures  for  480  that  he  used  show  that  as  of  December  31,  1958,  the 
total  480  collections  in  round  numbers  were  $2)4  billion;  the  total 
disbursements  $1.2  billion ;  and  the  balance  held  by  the  Treasury  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.4  billion,  and  although  our  data  here  today  are  not 
on  that  same  basis,  we  would  say  there  is  no  discrepancy ;  that  the  bulk 
of  those  currencies  is,  as  we  explained  before,  currencies  which  repre¬ 
sent  primarily  loan  and  grant  funds  on  which  the  papers  are  moving, 
and  they  will  move  gradually  into  the  disbursement  column. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  AS  AGREEMENTS  ARE  SIGNED 

There  are  very  little  loan  funds  except  in  the  countries  mentioned, 
like  Poland,  where  anybody  could  say  that  the  funds  are  frozen  for 
use,  or  available  for  use. 

They  have  been  allocated  for  loan,  for  grant,  or  for  some  U.S.  use, 
and  somebody.is  waiting  to  get  their  hands  on  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  going  ahead  with  these  nonself - 
liquidating  projects;  is  that  right?  You  have  allocated  $G5  million 
so  far ;  I  don’t  mean  programs  have  necessarily  started  for  that  alloca¬ 
tion,  but  $65  million  has  been  allocated,  and  more  obviously  will  be 
allocated  as  new  agreements  are  signed  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  For  each  agreement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  to  utilize  this  grant  procedure,  particularly  in  countries 
where  there  are  grave  financial  difficulties,  where  there  are  inflationary 
problems,  and  where  there  are  unemployment  problems.  The  grant 
procedure  can  be  useful  in  some  areas  for  the  improvement  of  basic 
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community  services  that  are  really  non-capital-generating-type  proj¬ 
ects,  ancl  support  that  general  philosophy;  is  that  right,  Secretary 
Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right.  By  the  way,  you  make  available 
these  funds  for  malaria  eradication,  for  example. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes.  In  the  non-self-liquidating  projects  there  are 
generally  three  fields,  health,  education,  and  other  public  economic 
development  projects. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  Funds  are  made  available  for 
scientific  studies,  for  translations  under  existing  authority,  for  Amer¬ 
ican  chairs  in  American  studies,  in  American-sponsored  schools  and 
universities,  and  libraries;  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Senator,  what  you  are  speaking  of  now  are  the  new 
uses  added  last  summer  by  the  Congress. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  was  into  that  up 
to  my  ears. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Those  new  uses  are  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  They  are  either  pending  the  requests  of  the  agencies 
or  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  in  the  Congress  awaiting  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  one  new  use  that  I  know  action  has  been  taken  on  is  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Fair  in  Rotterdam,  and  the  World  Agricultural  Fair  in 
New  Delhi.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  came  up  and  requested 
and  received  an  appropriation  of  currencies  to  help  fund  those  two 
fairs;  that  was  under  one  of  the  new  uses.  All  of  those  are  going 
into  agreements. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  $65  million  which  has  been  allocated  for  the  so-called  non-self- 
liquidating  projects  do  not  require  the  appropriation  process,  do 
they? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  Those  are  grants. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  encourage  you,  my  good  friends,  to 
make  the  greatest  use  of  that  authority.  This  is  good  work. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

PROGRAM  OF  LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  FIRMS 

The  Bank  has  the  experience.,  general  know-how,  and  operating 
responsibilities  best  suited  for  this  activity.  In  most  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  have  negotiated  private  enterprise  loans,  the  maximum 
25  percent  permitted  by  law  has  been  earmarked  for  these  purposes. 
The  loans  are  largely  intended  for  U.S.  firms  or  affiliates  although 
some  loans  have  been  made  to  firms  of  participating  countries  for 
agricultural  handling  or  processing  facilities.  Currencies  of  22  coun¬ 
tries,  with  a  value  equivalent  of  about  $225  million,  have  been  set 
aside  for  loans  to  private  firms. 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  are  you  pleased  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  private  loans  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  You  may  recall  we  added  this  in  conference 
at  the  time. 

The  Senate  had  acted  first  on  the  bill,  and  then  we  brought  it  back 
through  the  House  in  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment.  Then  there 
was  a  period  of  time  as  to  interpretation  of  how  this  was  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  this  is  not  only  a  good  opportunity  for 
American  firms  to  engage  in  this  type  of  business  but  also  in  the 
greater  utilization  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  had  strongly  supported  it.  I  came  away 
from  a  study  trip  feeling  we  were  loaning  money  to  everybody  else, 
and  it  seemed  like  we  might  be  able  to  loan  a  little  to  ourselves.  I  hope 
that  does  not  seem  too  selfish. 

TITLE  IV  COMPARED  WITH  TITLE  I 

Mr.  Miller.  Yew  title  IY  of  S.  1711  authorizes  supply  commit¬ 
ments  up  to  10  years.  Little  if  any  additional  disposal  of  commodi¬ 
ties  would  result  from  this  authorization  since  the  proposal  is  aimed 
at  the  same  countries  now  participating  in  the  title  I  program. 
Moreover,  title  IV  compares  unfavorably  with  title  I  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

(1)  It  provides  for  programing  of  certain  commodities  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  surplus  supply.  This  means  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  to  enter  the  commercial  market  to  finance  purchases 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  made  under  price-support  operations. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Miller.  (2)  It  authorizes  supply  commitments  up  to  10  years. 
This  will  tend  to  create  the  unfortunate  impression  that  surpluses 
will  be  with  us  for  at  least  that  forward  period. 

(3)  It  has  no  limitation  as  to  time  or  funds  and  would  tend  to 
establish  surplus  disposal  on  a  permanent  basis. 

.  Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  just  make  this  comment  about  that  par¬ 
ticular  section.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  judge  a 
food  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  accidents  of  production,  as  I  have  said 
earlier  today,  or  upon  surpluses. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  find  out  what  the  needs  are  and  come  back  and 
try  to  find  out  if  we  can  produce  for  the  needs. 

This  title  is  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  This  is  essentially  for 
dollars  or  services. 

Title  IV  is  not  a  soft  currency  operation. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  feel  that  we  have  lived 
through  the  easiest  days  of  our  national  existence.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  get  tougher  every  day,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  no? gird 
ourselves  for  the  struggle,  just  because  it  is  going  to  be  an  economic 
struggle. 

The  Soviets  practice  10-  or  15-year  financing  all  the  time. 

COMPETING  WITH  SOVIETS  IN  WORLD  MARKETS 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they  are  the  second  largest  capitalistic 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  terms  of  capital. 

They  aie  not  capitalists  or  capitalistic  in  practice,  but  they  have 
got  a  lot  of  capital.  And  they  apparently  have  a  lot  of  gold  also. 
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They  have  a  lot  of  production,  and  they  are  out  to  give  us  a  rough 
time  in  the  markets. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  going  around  trying  to  drive  a 
model  T  when  there  are  V-8’s  with  automatic  transmissions  available, 
to  put  in  the  parlance  of  modern  transportation. 

What  I  seek  to  do  in  this  proposal  is  to  equip  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  compete ;  to  equip  our  producers  to  compete ;  and 
to  equip  our  exporters  to  compete  in  these  markets.  Because  I  am 
absolutely  convinced,  and  I  think  there  are  members  of  your  Depart¬ 
ment  who  are  also  convinced,  that  we  are  facing  within  the  next  10 
or  15  years  the  toughest  economic  competition  we  have  ever  faced 
before,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  raw  materials.  That 
is  what  food  and  fiber  are ;  they  are  raw  materials. 

We  are  not  essentially  a  raw  material  nation.  We  are  a  processing 
nation,  an  industrial  nation. 

We  have  one  big  area  of  export  of  raw  materials — food  and  fiber. 
In  this  area  I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  not  only  will  be  com¬ 
peting  with  us  on  the  minerals  and  metals  front,  but  they  will  also 
compete  with  us  on  the  economic  front.  This  is  what  Khrushchev 
says.  He  said  it  to  Mr.  Harriman ;  he  said  it  to  me,  and  it  is  what  he 
said  over  “Face  the  Nation.” 

He  is  saying  it  all  the  time  and  people  are  laughing  at  him. 

Only  I  wonder  who  is  going  to  laugh  last. 

NEED  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION 

This  section  does  not  predicate  sales  upon  surpluses.  It  predicates 
sales  upon  availability — upon  need — and  our  availability  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  other  words,  my  good  friends,  it  may  be  better  for  us  to  take 
long-term  risk  capital  loans  for  the  purchase  of  food  than  it  is  to  go 
ahead  and  keep  taking  land  out  of  production  and  paying  people 
large  sums  of  money  and  ruining  communities. 

Have  you  seen  the  articles  from  my  State  lately  up  around  north¬ 
western  Minnesota  ?  The  people  are  up  in  arms,  what  people  are  left. 

We  have  rented  all  the  land.  There  is  nobody  left  except  in  the 
towns,  and  what  are  they  going  to  do?  They  cannot  live  off  each 
other.  So  they  say,  “When  do  we  put  the  land  back  into  production  ? 
You  have  rented  all  the  land;  it  is  growing  up  under  weeds.  It  is 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program.”  A  program,  by  the  way, 
which  I  have  supported,  but  I  think  now  it  has  its  limitations. 

The  question  arises  do  we  use  that  land  for  production  of  needed 
products  for  some  other  area  of  the  world  on  long-term  credits  or  do 
we  continue  to  give  long-term  payments  of  10  and  15  years  to  some¬ 
body  to  rent  the  land  to  the  Government  to  grow  weeds  ? 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  policy  question,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
have  thought  it  through.  The  only  purpose  of  this  provision  in  the 
bill,  I  might  add  is  for  bargaining  purposes,  and  I  bargain  pretty 
hard  on  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  wake  up.  I  do  not  think  we  can  use  the  same 
old  tools  in  this  economic  struggle. 

43583—59 - 7 
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If  nothing  else  comes  of  this,  I  am  going  to  keep  preaching  this  be¬ 
cause  I  am  going  to  be  just  as  right,  may  I  say,  as  Paul  Revere  was 
when  he  said  “The  British  are  coming.” 

SOVIETS  MOVING  TOWARD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  Reds  are  on  the  move  agriculturally 
in  trade.  They  do  not  have  to  worry  whether  they  have  a  balanced 
diet  at  home. 

When  they  get  ready  to  move  on  this  trade  front  with  agriculture, 
they  are  going  to  move  on  credits. 

Strangely  enough,  the  nation  which  is  giving  the  longest  term 
credits  is  the  Communist  nation,  not  the  capitalist  nation.  The  world 
is  really  turned  around. 

We  put  capital  into  the  capitalistic  system,  risk  capital  into  the 
capitalistic  structure,  because  what  is  capitalism  but  long-term  credit, 
risk  credit. 

The  other  is  a  kind  of  a  paternalistically  managed  society  which  the 
Soviets  have,  and  which  we  are  edging  toward  with  all  of  this  very 
carefully  guarded  existence  we  have. 

QUESTION  OF  TAKING  LONG-TERM  RISKS 

Why?  What  is  wrong  with  having  some  long-term  credits  for 
agricultural  commodities  ? 

First  of  all,  I  know  that  Ghana  cannot  pay  in  gold  right  now. 
And  all  of  Africa  would  most  likely  have  some  trouble,  in  paying. 

But  do  you  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  take  a  long-term  risk  on 
Africa  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  certainly  are  in  the  Public  Law  480  title  I;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  much  are  we  sending  to  Africa  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  in  Egypt. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  surely  do  not  do  much  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  stand  ready  to,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  richest  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  stand  ready. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  richest  area  of  the  world,  by  far,  which 
makes  the  rest  of  the  world  look  like  an  organized  poorhouse  in  terms 
of  resources  potential. 

This  is  where  the  chips  are.  This  is  where  the  blue  chips  are  for 
the  future.  What  are  we  willing  to  do  in  terms  of  risk  capital  in  case 
these  people  want  to  borrow  money  ?  I  mean  buy  food  on  long-term 
commitments,  and  have  40  years  credits  ?  Are  we  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sure,  we  have  been  doing  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  have  we  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Title  I. 

Senator  Humphrey.  F orty-year  credits  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes.  The  heart  of  the  title  I  program  is  the  credit 
feature. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  And  the  loans  run  up  to  40  years. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thirty-five  years,  soft  currencies.  What  is 
wrong  with  dollar  sales  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Well,  I  think  our  position  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  looking  for  ways  to  expand. 

Senator  PIumphrey.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  You  are,  too. 


underdeveloped  counties  and  foreign  exchange  positions 

Basically  what  we  found  is  that  the  world  pretty  well  divides  into 
two  kinds  of  a  world.  You  have  the  countries  that  are  undeveloped, 
which  have  shortages  of  exchange. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Plow  much  of  the  world  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Most  of  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  About  80  percent. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  And  these  are  the  countries  where  we  are  operating  the 
title  I  program  m.  1  6 

What  we  are  finding,  at  least  over  our  last  year’s  experience,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  m  many  cases  their  foreign  exchange  situation, 
instead  of  improving,  is  getting  somewhat  worse. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

i  Ii?ANESl  So  t]}ey  have  less  ability  father  than  more  ability,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  to  repay  in  dollars. 

If  the  tit le  I  program  only  had  a  provision  for  repayment  of  the 
loan  m  dollars  I  think  the  program  would  be  smaller. 

THE  40-PERCENT  LOAN  AND  THE  10-YEAR  CREDIT 


Therefore,  the  title  I  provision  which  gives  a  country  like  India  a 
40-percent  loan,  and  a  40-percent  grant,  and  part  of  the  money  for 
Cooley  loans  is  a  more  attractive  device  to  them  than  your  10-year 
ere  u.  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  could  be.  But  why  not  have  both  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  move  one  ounce  more  wheat. 
lo“  Humphrey.  How  do  you  know?  What  have  you  got  to 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  think  it  is — to  me  it  is — fairly  clear  that  the  option 
to  repay  m  foreign  currencies  for  a  large  part  of  the  program,  and  the 
option  of  getting  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  as  a  grant,  induces  them 
to  take  more  commodities  than  the  requirement  to  pay  in  dollars. 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  what  if  you  go  to  a  country  which  does 
not  quite  qualify  for  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Which  one? 

Senator  PIumphrey.  I  do  not,  know.  Countries  change.  You  just 
pointed  out  here  awhile  ago  that  Japan  used  to  be  one  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  had  lots  of  currency  which  we  did  not  need.  Now  it  has 
changed.  I  mean  there  are  great  recovery  and  rehabilitation  qualities 
to  some  of  these  countries. 
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Mr.  Miller.  The  reason  a  great  deal  of  twilight  zone  is  in  there, 
Senator  Humphrey,  it  is  we  generally  take  care  of  title  I  twilight 
zone — they  pretty  soon  get  out  into  a  hard  currency  when  they  get  out 
of  eligibility  under  title  I. 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that  for  10  years 
there  needs  to  be  no  payment.  When  you  sell  under  title  I  you  get 
immediate  payment. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Three  years  before  repayments  on  the  loans  begin. 
Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  close  enough;  and  then  you  program 
some  of  it  back  into  economic  loans.  But  the  economic  loans  may 
run  for  35, 20  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Up  to  40. 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  is  the  programing  back.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  this :  we  have  wheat  to  sell  or  we  have  oats  or  feed 

{'rains  or  corn  or  fibers  to  sell.  We  make  a  deal  on  the  basis  of  a 
ong-term  loan  credit,  the  first  10  years  possibly  no  payment,  for 
either  principal  or  interest.  Then  after  10  years  you  start  to  pick 
up.  This  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  in  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  going  to  need  a  breathing  spell  before  they  start  becom¬ 
ing  productive.  This  is  like  hiring  a  new  police  officer  on  a  police 
force.  You  give  him  6  months’  probation,  knowing  that  he  is  not 
a  police  officer. 

And  this  is  sort  of  like  owning  a  store.  My  dad  used  to  say  the 
first  year  a  man  was  in  the  store  he  was  a  liability.  After  that  he 
became  an  asset  if  you  worked  with  him  hard  enough. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  lot  of  these  countries  simply  cannot  make 
it  the  first  few  years,  and  yet  they  need  the  food. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  They  need  the  food,  and  I  think  we  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  laws  today  that  can  meet  these  varying  circumstances  you 
mention. 

INDIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN — TWO  DIFFERENT  EXAMPLES  ON  FOOD  NEEDS 

Let  us  take  an  example,  if  you  want  to.  I  think  that  India  today 
is  in  a  position  where,  with  the  large  dollar  aid  she  has  been  given 
under  a  combination  of  U.S.  programs,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  ICA,  that  what  she  needs 
today  is  a  fairly  soft  arrangement  for  getting  her  wheat. 

If  you  were  to  help  her  to  an  absolute  maximum,  you  want  to  have 

it  in  the  program.  . 

Let  us  take  another  country,  then,  like  Afghanistan,  which  might 
be  in  a  desperate  situation,  where  the  population  was  so  underem¬ 
ployed  that  even  if  you  sold  the  wheat  for  foreign  currency  the  popu¬ 
lation  could  not  buy  because  they  do  not  have  any  purchasing  power. 

The  vehicle  they  use  in  that  case  is  the  title  II  program  where  you 
give  it  to  them  free,  then  you  obligate  the  Government  to  give  the 
commodity  away  free  to  the  population. 

There  are  very  few  cases  I  know  of  where  countries  are  willing  to 
obligate  their  foreign  exchange  balances  to  buy  consumption  com¬ 
modities,  and  even  here  we  have  programs  that  take  care  of  the  needy. 
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Under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  loans  for 
wheat,  are  made  for  periods  up  to  3  years,  and  the  theory  beyond  that 
is  if  the  wheat  is  used  and  disappears  and  has  no  collateral  to  hold, 
you  want  to  get  your  repayment  back  at  some  reasonable  period. 

Then  you  have  a  title  I  program  which  can  go  into  countries  like 
India,  or  countries  in  between,  let  us  say,  India  and  Japan. 

I  think  we  have  the  tools  to  do  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  feel  that  the  10-year  commitment  is  too 
long,  too  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

QUESTION  OF  SURPLUSES  IN  NEXT  10  YEARS 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  makes  you  think  we  are  not  going  to 
have  surpluses  in  10  years,  my  friend  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  am  not  saying  we  are  not  going  to  have 
surpluses  in  10  years,  but  I  do  not  want  to  lay  my  plans  with  the 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to.  I  think  you  and  I  feel  about  the 
same  so  far  as  the  surplus  situation  is  concerned.  We  have  got  the 
problem  on  our  hands,  but  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  fate  and  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  progress 
toward  its  disappearance,  but  participating  in  the  next  10  years 
around  that  assumption,  I  think  you  are  taking  a  rather  fatalistic 
attitude. 

I  would  rather  cope  with  the  situation  10  years  from  now  when  I 
get  to  it  than  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  formulate  a  program  today 
to  build  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  in 
10  years. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  provisions  of  this  title  could  well  be 
consummated  under  title  I  if  you  have  long-term  commitments.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  think  the  people  who  represent  us 
at  the  U.N.,  if  they  will  talk  and  not  have  themselves  censured  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  by  some  kind  of  a  policy  decision  which  is 
made  by  people  who  have  never  been  there,  that  every  one  of  the 
recipient  countries,  who  are  in  need,  would  like  to  have  some  idea 
when  they  can  start  a  food  program  for  their  people  and  get  them  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  a  meal  that  continues. 

This  is  one  of  the  real  problems,  you  know.  It  is  like  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  once  said,  “If  you  don’t  want  people  to  like  T-bone  steak, 
never  let  them  taste  it,  because  once  they  taste  it,  they  do  not  want 
hamburger.  They  go  for  these  T -bones.” 

The  same  thing  is  true  here.  You  can  have  a  society  in  which 
people  just  barely  get  by  and  live  as  they  have  lived  for  generations 
and  centuries,  in  misery  and  filth;  degradation  and  poverty.  But 
then  you  come  along  as  a  do-gooder,  and  all  at  once  you  are  going 
to  lift  up  their  caloric  intake,  so  that  they  get  increased  calories. 
And  all  at  once  you  decide,  “Well,  I  guess  we  have  no  more  surpluses, 
so  you  don’t  get  more  calories.”  This  only  promotes  revolution. 
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THEORY  BEHIND  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM  TWOFOLD 

You  become  the  No.  1  troublemaker.  So  the  theory  behind  these 
programs,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  twofold : 

No.  1,  if  you  start  a  program,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  continue  it  and 
encourage  the  recipient  country  at  the  same  time  to  develop  its  own 
resources,  so  that  when  you  phase  it  out  you  do  not  lower  the  standards 
which  you  once  erected. 

I  believe  that  there  is  genuine  danger  in  starting  programs  you 
cannot  keep  up.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  What  do  you  think  is 
going  to  happen  in  Spain  if  you  withdraw  the  food  program  over 
there?  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  politically  and  to  our 
base  structure  in  Spain  if  we  have  to  withdraw  our  food  program  and 
our  assistance  program  in  Spain?  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  would  be  your  evaluation? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  we  would  have  great  repercussions,  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  we  have  in  starting  any  type 
of  donation  programs  in  countries.  The  first  thing  they  want  to 
know  is,  “Do  you  propose  to  carry  this  on  for  a  length  of  time  to 
enable  us  to  eventually  take  this  over  ourselves,  or  is  this  just  a  1-year 
shot  where  you  are  going  to  put  in  food  and  then  take  it  out?” 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

There  are  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  cause  more  dislocation  and  more  unrest  in  the 
country  than  if  you  never  started  it  in  the  first  place.  By  the  same 
token  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  get  into  the  position,  the  Department 
does  not  feel  we  want  to  get  into  the  position  of  starting  out  on  10-year 
commitments  in  specific  countries  to  keep  up  a  level  of  dietary  require¬ 
ments  or  a  level  of  consumption  for  a  period  of  10  years  in  each 
country. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  remember  our  military  agreement  with 
Iraq  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had  to  feed  the  people  before  they  could 
run  the  machines  ? 

We  have  military  agreements  with  countries.  You  are  familiar 
with  this  1  am  sure,  in  which  we  have  to  dispatch  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  officers  and  nutrition  experts,  to  be  able  to  get  the  population 
strong  enough  to  march.  And  the  military  insists  that  that  be  carried 
on  for  quite  a  period  of  time. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  commonsense  is  wrong  with  having  some 
long-term  commitments  even  if  they  do  not  carry  guns?  I  have  sat 
at  this  table  for  years  and  heard  generals  and  admirals  testify  as  to 
what  we  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  this  country  strong  enough  so  that 
its  young  men  could  run  the  tanks  and  fly  the  planes.  And  how  to  get 
their  diseased  eyes  cured  and  their  diseased  bodies  well,  and  how  much 
medicine  we  had  to  pour  into  them  before  they  could  accept  $100 
million  in  military  assistance,  and  they  did  not  want  any  one  shot  in 
the  dark.  They  wanted  it  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Militarily  we  understand  how  to  face  up  to  the  Commies,  and  up  to 
the  problems  of  security.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  we  are  ever 
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going  to  win  this  struggle  if  we  think  this  is  sort  of  a  hit-or-miss 
game.  I  want  to  say  most  respectfully  that  your  statement  is  con¬ 
structive  in  the  main.  It  is  a  much  more  constructive  statement 
than  was  delivered  this  morning. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  with  it.  I  think  it  was  much  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the 
Secretary  about  it.  I  admire  him  very  much,  and  the  statement  was 
not  up  to  par. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  this  Government  started  to  face  up  to 
the  facts — whether  we  are  with  surpluses  or  not.  We  are  engaged  in 
a  worldwide  struggle  with  a  giant  who  knows  what  it  wants  to  do,  how 
it  intends  to  do  it,  and  what  it  is  willing  to  pay  to  get  the  job  done. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  go  along  figuring  out  this  food  situ¬ 
ation  as  maybe  just  an  accident.  We  have  some  problems.  The  price 
support  program  does  not  work.  That  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  just 
one  of  many  little  problems. 

SOVIETS  INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  GOODS 

* 

The  problem  is  how  are  we  going  to  get  economically  into  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  world  against  state  capitalism,  dictatorship.  Whether  you 
like  this  Communist  system  or  not— and  I  do  not  like  it — it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  and  more  goods  every  year  at  a  faster  rate  of  increase 
than  we  are.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  they  are  out  to  win,  and  they  are  out  to  win  with  economic 
aid.  They  are  Ivan-come-latelies  to  foreign  aid,  but  they  are  giving 
more  foreign  aid  in  Asia  and  Africa  than  we  are. 

They  are  not  giving  foreign  aid  to  Western  Europe.  They  think 
they  do  not  need  it.  They  are  giving  it  where  they  think  they 
can  win,  and  they  are  out  to  use  agriculture.  We  sat  here  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  other  day  and  heard  of  a  school  with  35,000  young  people 
being  taught  all  forms  of  languages,  every  kind  of  language. 

There  was  another  school  of  5,000.  And  we  approached  the  language 
proposition  on  the  basis,  “Well,  most  likely  this  whole  trouble  will  be 
over  next  year  and  we  ought  not  to  spend  too  much  money  training 
people  for  languages  because  when  this  will  be  done  there  will  be  no 
Communists  to  fight ;  there  will  be  no  use  for  languages.” 

I  do  not  know  much  about  this  communism,  but  it  will  be  here  when 
you  and  I  are  both  gone  at  the  rate  we  are  going.  I  just  cannot  under¬ 
stand  this  kind  of  thinking.  Let  us  go  ahead.  That  is  my  lecture  to 
you.  That  is  why  I  am  involved  in  this.  I  think  we  have  got  to  use 
our  resources  for  the  next  50  years  and  plan  it  on  that  basis,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

I  think  people  who  plan  on  the  next  year  are  betraying  this  country. 
Just  1-year  planning  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  planning.  I  think  it 
is  wasteful.  I  think  it  literally  takes  the  taxpayer  to  the  cleaners.  I 
think  it  is  poor  administration.  I  think  it  denies  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  facts  of  life,  because  the  Soviet  LTnion  is  going  to  be  stronger 
next  year  than  it  is  now. 
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That  country  is  going  to  compete  with  us  on  a  tougher  basis  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  unless  we  prepare  ourselves  for  that  struggle,  we 
are  going  to  end  up  in  second  place  in  a  two-man  race.  I  do  not  like  it. 

You  have  the  next  topic  on  the  food  administration. 

POLICY  LEVEL  COMMITTEES  ON  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Public  Law  480  program  is  now  effectively  coordi¬ 
nated  through  staff  level  and  policy  level  committees.  The  policy 
committee,  chaired  by  a  Presidential  assistant,  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  State,  and 
Treasury,  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Country  program  proposals  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  approved  by  an  interagency  committee 
chaired  by  Agriculture  on  which  the  six  agencies  on  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  others  concerned  with  the  use  of  currencies,  are 
represented. 

We  oppose  the  changes  in  administration  provided  for  in  title  VII 
of  S.  1711.  The  mere  adding  of  another  echelon  of  administrative 
machinery  would  not  result  in  increased  movement  of  commodities 
abroad.  We  believe  such  increases  can  be  attained  within  the  concepts 
of  the  food  for  peace  program,  through  the  existing  mechanism  for 
interagency  coordination  which  has  proved  to  be  effective. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  utilization  of  our  surpluses 
under  policies  and  safeguards  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency  is  not  necessary  to  effective  operation  of  the  program,  and  that 
the  additional  costs  incurred  would  be  an  unjustified  use  of  public 
funds. 

There  are  attached  to  this  statement  title  I  programing  tables  show¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts, 
approximate  quantities,  and  the  planned  use  of  foreign  currencies. 

Although  we  have  expresesd  our  views  only  on  the  major  provisions 
of  S.  1711,  we  are  ready  to  comment  on  other  provisions  of  the  proposal 
affecting  Public  Law  480.  Certainly  we  are  dealing  with  problems 
having  extremely  wide  implications  and  a  tremendous  impact  on  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  programs.  We  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  the  committee  may  have, 

(The  attachments  previously  referred  to  follow:) 


Table  I. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959 
_ _  [In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  you  to  know  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  the  administration, 
the  Department  particularly,  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  you,  sir,  personally,  as  you  know,  and  for 
Mr.  Ioanes  and  the  members  who  are  here  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  think  there  have  been  many  excellent,  and  many  very  com¬ 
mendable  actions  taken.  At  least  your  statement  was  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  constructive  criticism  and  not  in  a  completely  negative  attitude. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  at  a  minimum  a  greatly 
improved  Public  Law  480  program. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES  TO  BE  MADE 

I  think  there  are  some  administrative  changes  to  be  made.  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  more  detail  today.  We  will  come  back  to  them  later. 

The  Davis  report  and  the  other  reports  indicate  certain  fundamental 
changes  which  are  required. 

I  will  say  for  the  Davis  report  that  it  was  very  honest.  It  faced 
up  to  the  true  situation  of  the  production  problems  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  the  food  deficit  problems  of  the  world,  and  the  currency  use 
problems  which  come  from  title  I  sales. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  of  the  suggestions  have  been  accepted. 
I  think  you  know  I  am  going  to  predict  to  you,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  your  way. 

ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  A  POOR  PROGRAM 

We  are  going  to  have  longer  than  a  1-year  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  because  a  1-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  poor  government 
and  bad  management. 

It  ignores  the  facts  and  I  would  not  want  you  to  be  held  accountable 
for  that,  or  me. 

In  fact,  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Dirksen  really  told  us  what  the 
administration  wanted.  It  gives  the  administration  at  least  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  because  a  1-year  program  is  an  irresponsible  pro¬ 
gram.  . 

If  it  was  a  1-year  program  just  to  start  out  with,  that  is  all  right. 

We  have  been  at  it  for  5  years.  Now,  it  is  either  good  enough  to 
continue  or  it  is  poor  enough  to  close  shop.  The  truth  is  that  5  years 
ago,  we  had  fewer  supplies  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s 
hands  than  we  have  now.  If  you  needed  a  1-year  program  5  years  ago, 
you  need  at  least  a  3-year  program  now  because  you  have  got  about 
three  times  the  amount  of  supplies. 

Those  are  just  my  views,  and  I  state  them  quite  frankly  on  this 
subject,  as  I  do  some  others. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Senator  Fulbright,  chairman 
of  this  committee,  which  represents  the  report  of  the  Department 
signed  by  Mr.  True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary.  It  says  in  reference 
to  the  section  in  the  bill  relating  to  title  Y  under  section  306,  page 
12  of  the  bill : 
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PROVISION  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  hereby  directed — 

(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  ap¬ 
propriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of 
State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities  under  the  price-support  program. 

This  is  a  rewrite  of  the  discretionary  authority  which  was  given 
in  the  bill  last  year  as  the  result  of  conference. 

I  believe  you  are  familiar  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  were  present  during  those  conference  discussions  or  not ;  how¬ 
ever,  you  say  here  in  your  letter : 

Although  we  favor  the  donation  of  surplus  edible  oils  and  products  thereof  to 
needy  persons  abroad,  we  oppose  the  proposal  to  make  such  donations  mandatory. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  you  have  such  authority,  because  I 
sponsored  the  change  in  the  law  to  give  it  to  you  expecting  you  might 
be  charitable  enough  to  use  it. 

My  question  is  why  haven’t  you  used  it  ?  I  was  just  up  to  New  York 
and  met  with  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Council  of  Churches,  CARE, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Lutheran  Welfare. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  been  able  thus  far  this  year  to  sell  the  oil 
that  we  have  taken  in  for  dollars,  Senator  Humphrey,  and  we  have 
programed  some  and  Mr.  Ioanes  can  tell  you  how  much  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480. 

The  present  takeover  date  on  soybeans  will  be  August  1, 1  believe. 

The  takeover,  according  to  my  information  that  I  have  gotten  from 
Mr.  Berger,  will  be  less  than  what  he  originally  anticipated. 

Our  experience  thus  far  has  been  that  we  have  been  able  to  sell  the 
oil  that  we  have  taken  over  very  readily. 

Actually  the  cottonseed  oil  we  took  over  last  year  we  sold  it  for  the 
investment  we  had  in  it,  plus  a  little  profit. 

REQUEST  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Senator  Humphrey.  Did  a  delegation  from  the  voluntary  agencies 
call  on  the  Department  sometime  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Senator  Humphrey.  They  were  asking  for  oil  to  supplement  the 
diets  of  the  needy  people  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  domestic  people  wanted  us  to  also  put  oil  on 
the  domestic  donation  program  before  we  put  it  on  the  foreign 
program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  the  Department  turned  them  down ;  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  had  the  full  authority? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  had  the  full  authority  and  turned  them  down  as 
of  that  time. 
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I  would  not  say  that  we  would  not  place  it  at  some  future  time  if 
the  conditions  warranted  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  understand  you  turned  down  these  voluntary 
agencies  because  you  thought  you  could  sell  the  cottonseed  oil  you  had 
on  hand,  as  you  indicated,  and  supposedly  saved  the  taxpayers  some 

money. 

EFFECT  OF  COMMODITY  SALES  ON  THE  MARKET 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn’t  your  sales  undo  any  good  that  your 
acquiring  of  the  oil  in  the  first  place  might  have  done  by  throwing  it 
into  the  domestic  market  in  competition  with  the  oil  or  the  products 
from  which  oil  is  made  that  the  farmers  were  trying  to  sell? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  not  at  the  price  we  got  for  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  didn’t  you  depress  the  domestic 
market  when  you  threw  this  oil  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  had  some  effect  on  the  market,  I  would  presume. 
Senator  Humphrey.  What  kind  of  effect  would  it  have  • 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  sold  1  gallon,  a  thousand  gallons  would  have 
some  effect,  but  inasmuch  as  we  were  able  to  sell  it  for  more  than  what 
we  had  invested  in  it - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  .  ..  0 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  still  more  than  the  support  price  tor  oil,  Senator 

Humphrey.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  it  did  depress  the  market  price,  did  it 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  think  anytime  you  sold  any  commodity  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  market  whether  it  would  be  in  private 

hands  or  public  hands.  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  you  sell  commodities  it  does  not  always 

affect  the  market  price  ?  ...  ,. 

Mr.  Miller.  Whenever  you  increase  the  quantities  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  available  for  sale  you  affect  the  market  price;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Humphrey.  You  could  sell  some  stocks  and  they  would  go 

up  sometime.  .  ,  _  .  .,. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  stocks.  I  am  familiar 


with  oil  stocks.  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  you  can  sometimes  sell  stocks  of  gram 

and  oil  and  the  price  goes  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  other  factors  other  than  that  sale  that 

cause  it  to  go  up  now.  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  look  into  this  proposed  saving 

by  these  oil  sales. 

What  would  you  think  if  you  heard  that  someone  came  along  and 
bought  this  oil  from  you  on  a  competitive  market,  on  a  strictly  legal 
proposition,  and  on  your  terms,  then  turned  around  and,  in  effect,  sold 
it  back  to  you  for  subsidized  exports  to  clear  a  profit  of  more  than 
$1  million  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  case. 
I  would  say  that  if  someone  bought  it  from  us,  turned  around  and 

sold  it  back  to  us  for  some  sort  of  an  export  program - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Like  the  cheese  deal,  you  know.  I)o  you  re¬ 
member  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  cheese  deal;  yes,  sir.  If 
it  is  similar  to  the  cheese  deal  I  would  be  in  a  very  good  position  to 
defend  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  hope  you  have  something  better  to  de¬ 
fend  than  that.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  easy  to  defend. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  oil  deal.  Let  us  keep 
away  from  cheese. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  a  case  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I  do  not  know 
the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  Senator  Humphrey,  and  the  reason 
why  I  would  be  able  to  explain  the  cheese  deal - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  thing  happened? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  looked  into  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  always  stand  ready  to  investigate 
these  cases. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  saying 
there  was  anything  illegal  about  it.  I  just  think  it  was  a  rather 
foolish  practice. 

I  believe  you  will  find  out,  if  you  look  into  this  matter,  that  oil  was 
sold  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  A  prominent  broker  bought  the  oil, 
and  later  on  sold  it  right  back  to  you  and  made  a  substantial  profit 
off  the  oil  he  purchased  from  you  in  the  first  place.  This  is  alleged 
to  be  a  taxpayer’s  saving. 

How  do  you  save  money  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  it,  Senator  Humphrey. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts  surrounding  the  case. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  have  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  take  a  good  look  into  this.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  be 
better  off  to  make  some  of  this  available  for  relief  feeding. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  commodity  credit  program  is  to  sustain 
prices - 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey  (continuing),  and  orderly  marketing.  That 
is  its  first  purpose. 

I  recognize  you  have  an  obligation  to  sell  when  it  does  not  destroy 
that  purpose. 

But  your  purpose  is  not  just  to  dispose  of  commodities  held  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  If  that  were  the  case  you  could 
do  that  tomorrow  morning  and  wreck  the  price  market,  but  you  would 
get  rid  of  the  products. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  saying  we  affected  the  price  ? 

SALE  OF  OIL  ON  A  SUBSIDSZED  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  saying  two  things:  You  sold  into  a 
market  and  thereby  depressed  the  prices;  and  thereby  using  Govern¬ 
ment  sales  as  a  way  of  competing  with  private  enterprise. 

Secondly,  you  sold  to  a  private  enterpriser  at  a  price  that,  he  held  on 
to  for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Then  he  sold  it  right  back  to  you 
for  subsidized  export  sales. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Under  what  condition  would  we  be  getting  oil  to  sell 
on  a  subsidized  export  sale  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Title  I. 

Mr.  Miller.  Title  I  is  what  it  would  have  to  be. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  going  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  at  a  little  disadvantage.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  details.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  say  that  you  sold  oil  at  your  terms  and  then 
the  individual  who  bought  it  from  you  turned  around  and,  in  effect, 
sold  it  back  to  you  for  subsidized  exports,  to  clear  a  profit  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  say  it  is  illegal.  I  just  say  it  is  very 
peculiar. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  in  light  of  what  the  request  was  over 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Maybe  someone  else  has  something  he 
would  like  to  say  about  this. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  All  I  want  to  say  is  there  is  no  subsidy  program 
in  effect  for  exports  of  oil.  The  only  possible  thing  that  could  have 
happened  is  the  CCC  had  a  sales  program  going - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Leary  (continuing).  At  the  required  price  where  a  man 
could  take  the  oil  and  do  whatever  he  wanted  to — use  it  in  this  country 
or  export  it  or  do  anything  else. 

If  they  sold  it  and  the  man  speculated  on  the  price  by  exporting 
the  oil  and  he  sold  it  under  title  I,  the  export  was  financed,  not  sub¬ 
sidized,  and  if  he  made  a  profit  by  holding  the  oil,  the  fact  is  if  the 
price  had  gone  down  he  would  have  taken  a  loss  by  holding  on  to  it. 

Senat  or  Humphrey.  Why  didn’t  you  do  something?  Why  didn’t 
you  make  the  profit  instead  of  the  other  fellow,  since  you  were  saving 
the  taxpayer  ?  What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  phrase  that  you  are  saving 
the  taxpayers’  money.  How  do  you  save  the  taxpayers  any  money 
under  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Just  a  moment.  If  we  had  donated  the  oil  for  foreign 
donations  program,  we  would  not  have  gotten  anthing. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  correct;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  least  we  got  the  going  market  price. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  let  us  go  back  and  say  whenever  we  sell  any 
commodity  in  the  quantities  in  which  we  sell  them,  we  have  effects 
on  the  domestic  market  price.  For  instance,  corn  sold  above  the 
statutory  minimum  of  105  percent  of  support  price,  plus  carrying 
charges  here,  for  a  great  period  of  time  during  the  winter. 

At  the  same  time,  we  sold  corn  on  a  bid  basis  when  it  was  out  of 
condition,  we  sold  it  for  less  than  105  percent,  plus  carrying  charges. 
Whenever  we  made  a  sale  of  any  such  quantities  in  which  we  sell,  we 
are  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the  market  price,  because  we  are  the 
biggest  single  owner  and  the  biggest  single  merchandizer  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  surely  right.  I  am  glad  you  said 
that. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  cannot  sell  anything  out - 
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.  Senator  Humphrey.  Absolutely.  You  do  not  even  need  to  sell  it, 
just  hold  onto  it.  ’ 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  even  hint  we  are  going  to  do  something. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  the  market. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  gets  down  to  the  point  which  the  State 
Department  was  making  this  morning.  They  were  so  worried  that 
we  were  going  to  interfere  with  normal  channels  of  trade.  And  un¬ 
der  tlie  Food  for  Peace  Act  that  was  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
State  Department  people. 

QUESTION  OF  NORMAL  TRADE  INTERFERENCE 

What  do  you  think  you  did  when  you  sold  this  oil?  Don’t  you 
think  you  interfered  with  some  normal  channels  of  trade  with  people 
W™6  m  tllis  business— : farm  producers,  processors,  distributors? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  guess  any  time  we  sell  any  commodity  out  of  CCC  in¬ 
ventory  in  foreign  markets  through  our  own  American  exporters,  we 
are  coming  in  competition  with  somebody  else. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me ;  I  am  not  protesting.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  cut  the  cake  two  ways.  You  cannot  have  State  in  here  and  take 
one  line,  and  you  boys  take  another. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  have  to  stand  up  to  State’s  defense  on  this  one 
and  say  that  State  was  talking  about  a  concessional  sale  for  other  than 
a  commercial  sale.  We  are  not  talking  about  commercial  sales  for 
dollars.  Competition  in  those  two  fields  is  quite  different.  But  when 
a  concessional  sale  program  interferes  with  normal  sales  of  competing 
friendly  countries,  that  is  one  thing.  But  when  you  enter  into  a  conu 
petitive  price  position  on  a  dollar  sale,  that  is  another. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  case  is  a  dollar  sale.  State  was 
talking  about  soft  currency  sales,  or  concessional  sales. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  under  your  price 
support  operations.  You  took  in  certain  supplies. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  holding  those  supplies  you  maintained  a 
fairly  good  price  structure,  and  by  maintaining  a  fairly  good  price 
structure,  you  gave  the  farm  producer,  the  processor,  the  distributor, 
a  chance  to  make  an  honest  dollar. 

When  you  start  dumping  those  commodities  into  the  domestic 
market  you  tend  to  depress  the  price,  and  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  you  do  this.  After  all,  when  you  withdraw  some  from  the 
market,  and  then  push  it  back  into  the  market,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
at  least  expand  or  flood  the  so-called  free  market. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  are  we  dumping  every  time  we  sell  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  we  have  to  watch. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  of  the  opinion  on  the 
edible  oils  you  had  a  pretty  good  case  for  giving  edible  oils  to  our 
relief  agencies  who  needed  it  desperately  in  their  oversea  relief  pro¬ 
grams.  From  the  farm  producer’s  point  of  view  and  from  the  pro¬ 
cessors’  point  of  view,  and  from  the  trader’s  point  of  view,  and  from 
the  taxpayer’s  point  of  view,  you  were  better  off  to  have  the  prices  stay 
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where  they  were  at  reasonably  good  levels  than  to  permit  them  to 
^Mr.  Miller.  Well,  they  have  been  maintained  at  reasonably  good 


levels. 

Senator 


Humphrey.  What  is  the  price  today  of  oil  ? 


large  export  sales  of  cottonseed  oil 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Cottonseed  oil  is  the  commodity  you  are  talking  about, 
and,  if  anything,  it  is  higher  than  it  was  at  that  time,  so  if  there  was 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  temporary. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  there  were  some  big  export  sales  after¬ 
wards  of  cottonseed  oil.  Some  of  those  export  sales  were  made  by 
very  clever  operations,  not  illegal,  however,  where  the  Government 
sold  to  brokers,  brokers  watched  the  market,  held  onto  it,  made  the 
export  sales  off  Government  stocks  that  they  purchsed  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  right? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Right. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  long  as  they  meet  our  conditions  on  sales  and  make 
a  profit,  bless  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  think  of,  my  farm¬ 
ers  also. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  one  also,  or  I  was  5  years  ago. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  just  think  of  the  soybean  processors  out 
my  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  year  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  in  history,  by  far, 
and  I  think  the  crush  has  continued  at  this  record  rate  every  month 
after  this  sale  has  happened. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Very  good.  I  hope  you  are  right.  But  I  still 
want  to  encourage  you  to  use  an  edible  oil  program  for  relief  feeding, 
and  we  will  try  to  get  legislation  in  here  which  makes  it  so  that  you 
will. 

Do  any  of  you  other  gentlemen  have  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Senator  Morse,  who  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
legislation  and  who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  Will  you 
proceed,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  WAYNE  MORSE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  OREGON 


Senator  Morse.  It  is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1711  with  Senator  Humphrey,  because  in  this  one  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  we  propose  to  accomplish  two  worthwhile  and  humanitarian 
purposes. 

First  and  foremost,  we  propose  to  feed  hungry  people.  Is  there  any 
clearer  and  simpler  Christian  duty  than  that  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 
starving  ?  For  years  now  we  have  heard  the  matter  of  food  surpluses 
kicked  around  for  political  purposes  as  though  a  state  of  plenty 
were  an  absolute  evil,  one  that  should  be  corrected  not  by  distributing 
it  to  the  needy,  but  by  abolishing  the  horn  of  plenty  itself. 
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Why  is  it  that  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  solution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  surpluses — that  of  feeding  the  hungry — should  be  the  most 
difficult  solution  to  achieve?  Why  should  Americans,  or  anyone  else, 
be  suspicious  and  reluctant  about  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  our  spiritual  teachings,  when  we  not  only  have  the  where¬ 
withal  to  do  it  but  are  looking  anxiously  for  relief  from  what  has 
become  to  us  the  burden  of  storing  excess  food  ? 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  objective  of  our  proposal,  which  we 
call  the  Food  For  Peace  Act.  It  is  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  some 
of  the  cost  of  storing  surplus  food. 

America’s  agriculture,  through  the  diligence  of  our  farm  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  application  of  modei'n  science  to  the  ancient  science  of 
agriculture,  has  achieved  production  levels  that  are  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  have  reached  that  state  of  bulging  grain  bins  when  it 
is  a  new  cost  in  itself  merely  to  store  it. 

By  using  this  food  as  a  foreign  policy  weapon,  we  are  far  from  ask¬ 
ing  a  new  levy  of  the  American  people;  we  propose  to  do  just  the 
opposite,  and  use  a  “weapon”  which  is  costing  us  money  just  to  keen 
in  storage.  ’  1 

EXPANDING  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  FOOD 

But  of  course,  this  program  does  much  more.  Based  upon  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  Public  Law^  480,  a  very  successful  experience  on  the 
whole,  we  propose  to  expand  the  dollar  value  of  food  which  may  be 
sold  abroad  for  local  currencies  from  the  present  $1  y2  billion  a  year 
to  $2  billion  a  year.  This  amount  is  not  picked  out  of  the  air,  but,  is 
based  upon  the  study  by  John  H.  Davis  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  study  entitled  “Policy  Considerations  Pertaining  to 
Public  Law  480,”  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  $10  to  $13  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  food  surpluses  will  exist  in  this  country  during  the  next 
5  years.  Dr.  Davis  gave  this  as  a  most  conservative  estimate. 

He  also  found  that  from  $10  to  $13  billon  worth  of  food  could  be 
distributed  through  Public  Law  480  channels  without  interfering 
with  regular  commercial  operations. 

So  the  expansion  we  propose  is  a  realistic  one. 

HEART  OF  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  dollar  amount  of  food  our  bill 
would  authorize  for  sale,  the  heart  of  our  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  the 
great  expansion  in  the  uses  we  propose  for  the  foreign  currency 
received  in  payment  for  the  food.  In  fact,  I  regard  this  as  the  heart 
of  our  bill. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
friendly  nations  to  establish  in  them  nonprofit  foundations  for  the 
promotion  of  research,  education,  health,  and  public  welfare,  to  be 
financed  with  local  currencies  received  by  us  in  payment  for  our  food. 

A  whole  series  of  additional  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
in  payment  for  American  food  would  be  authorized.  One  wyould 
permit  larger  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  for  United  Nations 
operations,  particularly  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
a.nd  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the  financing  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BANK  PLAN 

Another  major  expansion  in  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  is  one 
I  have  advocated  for  a  long  time.  Our  bill  would  amend  section  104 
of  Public  Law  480  to  enable  the  transfer  of  American-owed  foreign 
currencies  into  a  new  International  Development  Loan  Association,  at 
such  time  as  one  may  be  created. 

Senators  will  recall  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Monroney,  there  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
Senate  Resolution  264,  which  I  was  honored  to  cosponsor.  It  called 
for  a  study  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  an  addition  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  would  make  loans  repayable  in  the  so-called 
soft  currencies  and  on  easier  terms  than  are  presently  available  for 
the  hard  loans.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  foreign  currencies  we  have  accumulated  under  Public  Law  480 
could  be  turned  over  by  us  to  finance  this  new  lending  operation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Bank. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  backer  of  this  plan.  We  know  that  these 
currencies  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  what  I  regard  as  shame¬ 
ful  amounts.  The  excuse  given  for  freezing  them  has  been  that  they 
would  tend  to  disrupt  the  economies  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
involved. 

Personally,  I  have  often  felt  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  at  least  in 
the  rigidity  of  their  application.  I  continue  to  feel  that  we  could 
and  should  free  much  more  of  these  currencies  for  useful  and  worth¬ 
while  local  expenditures  without  disrupting  anybody’s  economy. 

But  we  also  know  that  many  underdeveloped  nations,  where  we 
own  substantial  amounts  of  currency,  are  in  the  throes  of  economic 
dislocation.  The  United  States  has  been  reluctant  to  crack  down,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  require  stringent  financial  and  economic  reforms 
as  a  condition  of  further  American  aid.  Instead  of  spending  the 
currency  in  the  recipient  nation,  we  continue  to  pour  in  new  American 
dollars,  thus  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  feel,  to  some  extent,  that  to  insist  upon  reforms  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  would  amount  to  interference  in  their  domestic  economies;  it 
would  open  the  door  to  the  Communist  charge  that  the  United  States 
was  using  aid  to  revamp  the  economic  structures  of  the  nations  we 
assist  financially. 

But  the  International  Bank  is  free  from  the  cold  war  rivalries  and 
competitions  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  has  a  long  and  largely  successful  record  of  insisting  upon 
wide  and  meaningful  economic  reform  as  a  condition  of  getting  a  loan. 

We  know  that  the  nations  of  the  world  need  a  lending  program  that 
will  serve  needs  not  met  through  “hard”  dollar  loans;  we  have  the  soft 
currencies  for  them,  but  we  are  almost  totally  unable  to  make  such 
loans  fully  effective  by  requiring  other  financial  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  government. 

An  international  development  loan  association  would  be  able  to  do 
that.  And  in  S.  1711,  we  would  authorize  the  use  of  the  currencies 
received  from  commodity  payments  as  capital  for  such  a  new  branch 
of  the  International  Bank. 

Of  course,  bilateral  loans  of  these  currencies  is  permissable  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  I  understand  that  some  $327  million  has  already 
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been  loaned  back.  But  much  greater  use  can  and  should  be  made 
of  these  foreign  currencies,  both  bilaterally  and  through  an  inter¬ 
national  agency. 

Other  major  sections  of  our  bill  authorize  grants  of  food  in  specified 
cases  and  long-range  contracts  for  supply  of  food  for  an  agreed  on 
level  of  reserve. 

Without  going  into  the  remaining  sections  of  our  bill,  I  wish  to  have 
placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  a  summary  of  it  which  appeared 
in  the  National  Union  Farmer  for  July  1959. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

[From  the  National  Union  Farmer,  July  1959] 

The  Promise  of  Food  foe  Peace 

WHAT  DOES  “FOOD  FOR  PEACE”  MEAN  ? 

We  are  spending  three-fourths  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  for  defense.  As 
important  as  it  is  to  protect  our  security,  we  should  emphasize  to  a  much  greater 
extent  positive  approaches  to  eliminating  causes  of  unrest  and  tension — hunger, 
sickness,  and  poverty — which  lead  to  conflict. 

Spending  a  part  of  what  we  are  now  paying  for  bombs,  rockets,  missiles,  and 
other  military  items  for  peaceful  warfare  against  hunger  and  misery  is  both 
an  effective  and  realistic  means  of  furthering  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Half  of  the  world’s  population  has  a  regular  daily  intake  per  person  of 
less  than  2,250  calories  (bare  subsistence).  For  a  normally  active  person, 
an  average  of  2,800  calories  per  day  is  required  to  maintain  health  and  activity. 

U.S.  agricultural  production  has  made  it  possible  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  best  fed  in  the  world.  The  ability  of  farmers  to  produce  is  a 
blessing  in  terms  of  moral  and  humanitarian  consideration,  but  current  food 
stocks  are  of  such  size  that  farmers’  prices  and  incomes  are  sharply  down,  with 
prospects  for  further  cuts  if  constructive  uses  cannot  be  found. 

“Food  for  peace”  simply  means  applying  our  food  and  fiber  producing  capacity 
to  meet  the  elemental  needs  of  hungry  people.  We  can  afford  to  use  food  to 
assist  people  in  other  nations.  One  means  of  financing  is  to  use  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  current  overseas  expenditures  for  promoting  uses  of  food  and  fiber 
in  programs  of  economic  development  and  technical  assistance. 

POSITIVE  PROGRAM  OR  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ? 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480)  provides  for  the  distribution  to  hungry  people  in  other  lands  a  little  of 
the  U.S.  surplus  farm  products.  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  “Food  for  Peace”  legislation,  said : 

“Let’s  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Are  we  carrying  on  a  ‘surplus  disposal 
program’  or  are  we  carrying  od  a  program  for  using  agricultural  surpluses  pos- 
tively  and  constructively  in  the  world  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  for  pro¬ 
moting  economic  and  social  development  in  less  developed  countries,  and  for 
serving  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  helping  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace?” 

Abundance,  under  this  and  similar  bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  be¬ 
comes  a  positive  instrument  working  for  people. 

What,  specifically,  would  this  accomplish  ? 

Extend  the  Public  Law  480  program  of  sales  for  local  currency  for  another 
4%  years  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  as  compared  with  $1.5  billion  under  the 
present  law. 

Continue  emergency  relief  shipments  to  friendly  peoples  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
$250  million  a  year  over  the  next  4%  years. 

Set  up  a  Peace  Food  Administration  to  oversee  the  present  sprawling  dis¬ 
tribution  program. 

Authorize  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  to  supply  friendly  nations 
with  certain  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  for  a  10-year  period.  Payment 
could  be  extended  over  a  40-year  period. 

Authorize  grants  of  surplus  foods  to  friendly  countries  having  food  deficits 
to  enable  them  to  build  up  food  reserves. 
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Authorize  the  President  to  work  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  nonprofit  foundations  to  promote  research,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  public  welfare,  with  the  view  of  eventually  bringing  about 
sound  and  permanent  prosperity. 

Continue  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  with  minor  changes,  which  could  pro¬ 
vide  for : 

(a)  Making  payment  for  commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(fo)  Barter  of  surplus  U.S.  commodities  for  strategic  materials. 

(c)  Grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  for  use  of  U.S.  commodities 
in  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs,  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children, 
charitable  institutions  (including  hospitals)  and  assistance  to  needy  per¬ 
sons. 

( d )  Grants  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  in  assisting  needy  persons  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

FOOD  ABUNDANCE:  A  BLESSING 

Senator  Morse.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  our  abundance  of 
food  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  curse.  It  is  a  blessing ;  it  is  a 
blessing  for  the  food  needs  of  the  people  of  America  and  because  we 
still  have  enough  left  over  to  share  with  a  hungry  world.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  forget  that  there  are  still  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  who  are  vastly  more  interested  in  getting  enough 
to  eat  from  day  to  day  than  they  are  in  reaching  the  moon,  or  siding 
with  whichever  country  has  the  biggest  and  best  nuclear  warheads. 

For  them,  the  struggle  for  survival  is  not  between  two  great  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  but  takes  place  every  morning  and  every  night  as  they 
scavenge  for  something  to  put  in  their  mouths. 

Here  is  a  struggle  where  the  United  States  has  outstripped  Russia 
so  thoroughly  and  completely  that  Russia  is  almost  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning.  Let  us  seize  the  advantage  which  is  so  clearly  ours  by  going 
ahead  with  a  large-scale  program  for  use  of  our  abundance  as  we 
have  set  forth  in  this  Food  For  Peace  Act. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much  Senator  Morse  for  a 
very  fine  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Stambaugli.  Will  you  proceed  sir  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  LYNN  U.  STAMBAUGH,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

GEORGE  BLOWERS,  DIRECTOR;  AND  EUGENE  OAKES,  ECONOMIST 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  introduce  Mr.  Blowers,  who  is  on  the  telephone  now,  my  colleague, 
and  Mr.  Oakes  of  our  Economic  Division,  who  are  the  gentlemen  in 
our  organization  to  whom  all  credit  goes  for  the  operation  of  the  loans 
under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480,  which  was  sponsored  by  you. 
Senator  Humphrey,  in  the  Senate,  and  by  Congressman  Cooley  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  the  way,  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Blowers  brought  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  experience  to  this  program  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  more  than  25  years  of  experience  in  the  management  of  central 
banks  of  various  countries  and  the  making  of  loans  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  around  the  world,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  matter  of  foreign  currencies  in  Washington. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Senator,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
saving  time  I  might  say  that  the  material - 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  material  in  the  prepared  statement  is  prac¬ 
tically  what  has  been  said  to  you  in  some  correspondence  that  we  have 
had  with  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  And  appended  to  the  prepared  statement  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  shows  as  of  July  7  the  operations  under  the  section  104(e) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

It  shows  the  commodity  sales  in  the  first  column,  the  proceeds,  the 
percentage  from  the  proceeds  allotted  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  making  the  loans;  in  the  next  column  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the 
amounts  allotted,  and  the  foreign  currency  equivalent,  and  then  in  the 
last  column  the  amount  in  foreign  currencies  of  the  loans  that  have 
been  made  in  the  various  countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  you  will  recognize  that  considering  this 
program  is  something  less  than  2  years  old,  and  the  fact  that  it  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  set  up  the  procedures  and  make  the 
necessary  agreements  with  banks  in  foreign  countries  and  to  get  the 
allotments  of  various  currencies  to  the  Bank,  that  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made,  and  we  anticipate  considerable  more  progress. 

We  anticipate  that  it  is  going  to  go  along  much  more  smoothly  and 
much  more  rapidly  from  this  point  on,  because  it  has  been  in  actual 
operation,  you  might  say,  for  just  about  a  year  only. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That,  is  correct. 

We  will  incorporate  the  whole  statement  as  if  read. 

I  have  the  exchange  of  correspondence. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Fine. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  very  helpful ;  plus  the  personal  visits  I 
have  had  with  members  of  the  bank  and  your  staff. 

REASON  FOR  CHANGING  LOAN  AUTHORITY  TO  DLF 

I  want  you  to  know  why  the  provision  was  made  to  transfer  this 
loaning  authority  over  to  DLF.  It  was  simply  because  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  at  least  in  its  surface  appearance,  handles  soft  loans, 
so  to  speak.  I  mean  the  soft  currency  type  of  loan  more  than  Export- 
Import,  and  we  thought  we  would  put  the  soft  currency  or  the  foreign 
currency  loans  over  into  what  you  might  call  the  softer  loan  bank, 
and  DLF  is  a  bank,  you  might  say,  in  a  second  degree. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  May  I  say  we  do  not  make  soft  loans  with  these 
currencies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  apply  the  same  standards. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  apply  the  same  standards  of  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  repayment  as  we  do  when  we  loan  dollars.  These  loans 
might  be  characterized  as  hard  loans  in  soft  currencies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  see,  we  thought  it  was  because  they  were 
foreign  currencies - 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  the  pattern  of  placing  them  into  the 
DLF  was  a  desirable  one. 
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But  I  must  confess  after  having  the  exchange  of  correspondence, 
and  after  the  visits  I  have  had  with  you  and  others  I  see  no  reason 
for  changing  something  that  is  working.  You  have  developed  pro¬ 
cedures  now  and  you  have  these  loan  applications  underway  and  they 
are  being  fulfilled. 

I  gather  that  both  the  borrowers  and  the  host  countries  are  rather 
satisfied  with  your  operation  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  will  submit  that  to  you,  Mr.  Blowers,  for  you 
to  answer. 

Do  you  know  of  any  dissatisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Senator,  we  found  that  we  have  had  extremely  good 
and  friendly  relations  with  all  the  host  countries,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  U.S.  business  concerns  on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  saw  this  bill  we  asked  what  business 
thought  of  our  management  of  the  program  and  our  inquiries  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  was  wide  approval  among  businessmen.  Business 
International  made  a  survey  of  a  hundred  different  businesses,  and 
they  found  only  one  criticism  among  all  of  the  100  businesses,  and  that 
was  one  firm  that  failed  to  receive  a  loan. 

So  we  think  the  program  has  been  almost  free  of  criticism  both  by 
governments  abroad  and  from  business  in  this  country. 

EVIDENCE  SHOWS  LOAN  PROVISIONS  SHOULD  BE  LEFT  IN  EXPORT- IMPORT 

BANK 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  it  should  be  left  where  it  is.  In  other 
words,  when  there  is  evidence  developed  as  to  what  the  program  is 
doing  under  the  existing  rules  and  regulations,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  not  to  upset  it  and  change  the  design. 

I  frankly  did  not  know  it  was  doing  as  well  as  I  have  found  out 
since  we  tried  to  tamper  with  it. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  business  firms  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  business  associations  who  have  been  interested  in  the  loan  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480,  and  they  have  all  encouraged  me  to  leave 
that  provision  as  it  is  and  not  to  transfer  it  to  DLF. 

My  own  personal  view  is  in  light  of  my  limited  examination  of  it 
that  it  should  stay  where  it  presently  is,  in  Export-Import. 

Mr.  Stambaugii.  We  are  very  gratified  as  to  the  way  the  thing  has 
been  working.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  feel  we  could  utilize  more 
of  these  currencies,  and  probably  it  would,  just  as  a  suggestion,  be  that 
some  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  idea  of  having  it  done  on  a 
revolving  basis  rather  than — you  see,  we  pay  our  collections  right  into 
the  Treasury. 

REACTION  TO  COOLEY-HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  PROVISION 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  There  are 
two  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  One  of  them  is :  Do  you  feel  this 
provision  of  law,  the  Cooley-Humphrey  amendment  provision,  has 
been  of  help  to  American  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  have  been  able  to  manage  the  program 
within  the  context  of  the  law  without  too  much  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 
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]Mr.  Blowers.  I  would  like  to  say,  Solicitor,  we  found  this  is  a  very 
welLdrafted  amendment.  We  have  had  very  little,  practically  no, 
administrative  difficulties  in  administering  the  program.  We  think 
that  it  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  benefit  to  the  countries  in 
which  we  are  lending  the  money. 

I  would  be  willing  to  guess  that  each  dollar  of  foreign  currency 
that  we  have  loaned  to  American  business  has  drawn  another  dollar 
of  private  investment  with  it,  and  our  loans  have  been  quite  widely 
spread. 

IVe  have  loaned  to  the  affiliates  of  81, 1  think  81,  American  business 
houses  spread  through  20  States,  and  they  all  tell  us  that  it  has  been  a 
great  and  useful  service  to  them. 

REVOLVING  FUND  PROVISION 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  idea  of  a  revolving  fund,  I  think,  is  very 
good.  You  see,  one  of  the  problems  we  are  going  to  face  with  all  of 
these  Public  Law  480  currencies  is  when  they  all  come  flooding  back 
to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Accumulations. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  separate  that  por¬ 
tion  which  relates  to  these  loans  that  have  been  made  to  private  firms 
then  we  ivould  be  minimizing  this  overall  problem  of  the  total  aggre¬ 
gate  of  returned  funds.  At  the  same  time  we  would  keep  this  pro¬ 
gram  moving  and  expanding  in  a  sense  because  this  is  really  invest¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  appreciate  any  further  comment  you 
might  develop  by  written  memo  on  relating  to  a  revolving  fund  pro¬ 
vision.  We  might  very  well  want  to  modify  what  we  have  here  and, 
rather  than  this  transferability,  which  I  am  quite  sure  we  should  not 
follow  from  my  point  of  view,  include  in  lieu  thereof  the  revolving 
fund  provision. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  will  provide  you  with  such  a  memorandum. 

(The  material  referred  to  above  follows:) 

Memorandum 

Placing  of  Cooley  Amendment  Funds  on  a  Revolving  Basis 

July  22,  1959. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Bank 
for  loans  under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480  placed  on  a  revolving  basis, 
i.e.,  all  collections  received  by  Eximbank  made  available  for  relending. 

Existing  Procedures 

Present  law  makes  no  reference  as  to  the  disposal  of  funds  which  the  Eximbank 
collects  as  a  result  of  its  lending  operations  under  section  104(e).  For  this 
reason,  the  Bank  has  gone  along  with  the  assumption  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  such  funds  be  revolving.  To  date,  however,  the  Bank  has  acted 
upon  this  assumption  only  to  the  extent  of  turning  over  the  first  interest  pay¬ 
ments  received,  which  are  in  Mexican  pesos,  to  the  Treasury.  The  latter  has 
placed  them  in  an  account  labeled  “miscellaneous  receipts  accounts.” 

Proposal 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Eximbank  believes  that  all  collections  received  by 
Eximbank  should  be  placed  on  a  revolving  basis.  These  collections  would  in- 
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elude  principal  and  interest  on  loans,  as  well  as  any  interest  which  may  be  paid 
on  balances  held  by  Eximbank’s  agents  in  accounts  in  favor  of  Eximbank.  Such 
balances  represent  undisbursed  portions  of  credits  that  Eximbank  has  authorized, 
plus  repayments  of  disbursed  funds  prior  to  their  transfer  to  the  Treasury 
account. 

The  placement  of  the  funds  on  a  revolving  basis  would  not  produce  very  large 
additional  loan  funds  initially.  However,  in  the  longer  term,  such  action  would 
provide  Eximbank  with  considerable  amounts  of  lendable  funds,  which  it  believes 
it  can  place  effectively  under  this  program. 

Objectives 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  convinced  that  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  governments  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  involved,  the  adihist ration  by  Eximbank  of  loans  to  private  business  under 
section  104(e)  on  sound  banking  principles  represents  one  of  the  most  effective 
uses  made  of  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  by  American  business  that  substantial 
benefits  accrue  to  it  as  a  result  of  this  loan  program.  There  is  also  a  substan¬ 
tial  benefit  to  American  agriculture,  which  we  believe  can  be  developed  further. 
These  loans  are  also  an  important  means  for  attracting  and  facilitating  U.S. 
private  investments  in  foreign  countries  since  it  has  been  the  Board’s  experience 
that  loan  recipients  have  invested  substantial  dollar  sums  in  the  projects  for 
which  local  currency  credits  have  been  authorized. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Board  in  suggesting  that  funds  be  placed  on  a  re¬ 
volving  basis  is  to  see  that  additional  foreign  currency  funds  become  available 
for  loans  to  private  enterprises  in  those  countries  in  which  the  funds  can  be  used 
effectively. 

Because  the  loan  funds  have  not  been  assumed  to  be  revolving,  the  Board  has 
found  it  necessary  to  set  the  repayment  period  for  working  capital  loans  for  a 
relatively  long  period  so  that  applicants  will  have  sufficient  time  to  achieve  their 
proposed  objectives.  If  the  funds  were  revolving,  a  shorter  repayment  period 
could  be  authorized  with  the  idea  of  renewing  the  credit,  if  warranted.  This 
would  be  more  in  line  with  commercial  practices  in  making  working  capital 
loans  and  would  give  the  Bank  a  better  opportunity  to  check  on  the  use  of  the 


The  Bank  would  not  want  to  press  this  proposal  if,  in  the  opinion  ot  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  would  add  seriously  to  the  difficulty  of  negotiating 
sales  agreements.  The  Bank  does  not,  however,  believe  this  would  be  the  case 
since  it  has  now  had  a  chance  to  establish  good  relationships  with  the  host 
governments.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  the  program  effectively  induces  new  pri¬ 
vate  investment  from  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  the  host  governments  will 
be  convinced  that  the  program  is  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  countries,  as 
well  as  to  U.S.  business  and  agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  the  job  you  have 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  get  this  program 
underway  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  really  amazing.  1  ou 
have  had  so  many  applications  yet  you  have  been  able  to  process  as 
many  as  you  have  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Stambaugii.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  \  ou  have  been  very  patient,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Stambaugh  follows :) 


Statement  of  Lynn  U.  Stambaugii,  First  Vice  President,  Export-Import  Bank 

of  Washington 


We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  concerning  section  6  of 
S.  1711,  which  would  transfer  the  f miction  of  making  loans  under  section  104(e) 
of  Public  Law  480  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  Bank  is  opposed  to  this  provision  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  relates  directly  to  the  operations  of  the  Bank. 

Under  section  104(e)  up  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
the  sales  agreement  may  be  allocated  for  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  ^ 
private  businesses,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  government  of  the  host 
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country.  The  loans  may  be  made  either  to  U.S.  firms  or  their  affiliates  for 
business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  the  host  country  or  to  U.S.  or 
host  country  firms  for  facilities  that  will  help  expand  the  market  for  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  The  loans  are  made  and  are  repayable  in  the  currency  of 
the  host  country.  Interest  is  charged  at  rates  similar  to  those  used  by  com¬ 
parable  institutions  in  that  country.  Maturities  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  financing.  Generally  they  run  from  5  to  10  years.  In  every  loan  the  Bank 
-determines,  as  it  does  in  its  dollar  lending,  that  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repay¬ 
ment  exists. 

We  believe  the  Bank  lias  made  good  progress  to  date.  You  will  recall  that  the 
portion  of  section  104(e)  under  which  the  loans  are  made  was  enacted  on 
August  13,  1957.  However,  the  first  funds  were  actually  made  available  for 
loans  in  June  of  the  following  year.  During  the  ensuing  12  months  the  Bank 
received  about  320  applications,  nearly  70  percent  of  which  have  already  been 
acted  upon. 

The  Bank  lias  authorized  71  credits  in  12  countries  for  a  foreign  currency 
equivalent  of  $33. S  million.  In  addition,  it  has  recommended  for  the  approval 
•of  the  respective  host  governments  nine  credits  in  five  countries,  aggregating 
the  equivalent  of  $2.8  million.  Thus  the  Bank  has  acted  favorably  on  80  proposed 
loans,  equivalent  to  $36.6  million. 

The  bulk  of  the  credits  have  been  for  firms  in  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturing 
industries,  including  refractory  brick,  boilers,  farm  machinery,  electrical  sup¬ 
plies,  pulp  and  paper  products,  detergents,  livestock  feeds,  aluminum  products, 
pharmaceuticals,  shoes,  carbon  black,  automotive  parts  and  tires,  industrial 
pumps,  and  petrochemicals. 

Most  of  the  credits  are  of  comparatively  modest  size,  ranging  between  the 
equivalent  of  $100,000  and  $500,000. 

Of  the  71  foreign  currency  loans  authorized  to  date,  66  have  been  made  to 
TJ.S.  fi  ins  or  their  affiliates.  The  benefits  of  this  program  as  administered 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  being  increasingly  appreciated  by  the  American 
business  community.  In  fact,  it  was  American  business  which  suggested  that 
the  program  be  placed  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  first  instance  because 
of  its  appreciation  of  the  Bank’s  work  over  a  25-year  period  in  connection  with 
dollar  loans. 

The  Bank  regards  the  foreign  currency  loans  made  under  section  104(e)  as 
a  useful  adjunct  to  its  basic  dollar  credits.  Recently  it  was  able  to  announce  a 
credit  of  $840,000  and  one  of  12  million  soles  to  a  Peruvian  affiliate  of  a  U.S. 
company.  These  two  credits,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  $1.3  million,  will 
help  finance  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  caustic  soda  and 
chlorine.  Such  combinations  of  dollar  and  local  currency  loans  can  be  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  effective  instrument  for  attracting  sound  dollar' investments  by  U.S. 
business  in  foreign  countries. 

The  104(e)  loans  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  expansion  of  oversea  mar¬ 
kets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Four  credits  have  been  made  to  Israeli 
firms  which  will  assist  in  handling  grain  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
one  credit  has  been  made  to  a  malt  factory  in  Peru  which  will  expand  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  U.S.  barley  in  that  country.  This  aspect  of  the  program  could  be  de¬ 
veloped.  significantly  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
economies  of  the  host  countries. 

The  attached  table  indicates  that  under  the  commodity  sales  agreements  ne¬ 
gotiated  since  August  1957  the  Bank  might  receive  local  currencies  equivalent  to 
approximately  $223  million.  This  is,  of  course,  a  ceiling  figure,  since,  if  the 
foreign  country  does  not  purchase  all  that  it  can  under  the  sales  agreement, 
the  amount  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  reduced.  Moreover,  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  are  not  actually  available  for  loans  until  after  the  commodities 
have  been  delivered  and  paid  for  in  the  host  country  and  a  share  of  the  deposits 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Bank.  We  estimate  that,  at  the  outside,  there 
might  actually  be  made  available  for  loans  at  this  time  no  more  than  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $110  million  in  foreign  currencies.  The  credits  upon  which  the  Bank  has 
acted  favorably  to  date  would  absorb  about  one-third  of  this  total.  Eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  uncommitted  funds  consist  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  rupees  for  which 
demand  has  been  slow  in  developing.  However,  the  Bank  is  pleased  to  report 
that  it  now  has  several  large  applications  for  Indian  rupees  which  could  ab¬ 
sorb  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  funds  available  in  that  currency.  The  Bank 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  publicize  the  availability  of  rupees  to  potential  bor¬ 
rowers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  host  country.  It  recently  sent  a 
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representative  to  New  Delhi  who  will  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  this  time 
to  the  foreign  currency  loan  program  in  that  area. 

In  setting  up  the  procedures  under  which  104(e)  loans  can  be  made  in  an 
expeditious  manner  the  Bank  has  made  numerous  arrangements  with  each  for¬ 
eign  government,  which  must  clear  the  loans,  and  with  commercial  banks  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  that  act  as  agent  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  This  has  been  a  complex  process  and  the  bulk  of  these  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  renegotiated  if  the  program  were  to  be  transferred  to  another 
agency.  We  are  therefore  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  transfer  would 
be  wasteful  and  time  consuming,  seriously  interrupting  the  continued  flow  of 
loans. 

The  Bank  believes  that  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  administration  of 
the  104(e)  program  and  that  it  has  made  a  good  record  to  date.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  enjoyed  excellent  working  relations  with  the  host  countries.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  substantial  evidence  that  U.S.  business  firms  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  Bank  has  administered  this  program.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  eflicieney  involved  in  the  proposed  transfer 
of  functions,  it  is  suggested  that  the  administration  of  these  foreign  currency 
loans  to  private  business  continue  with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 


Public  Law  480  commodity  sales  agreement  programs,  Aug.  13,  1957-July  7,  1959 
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3  Column  does  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims,  you  are  vice  president  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  That  is  correct ;  is  it  not  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  ALBERT  G.  SIMS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  INSTITUTE 
OE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  read  or 
simply  digest  for  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Why  don’t  we  simply  place  it  in  the  record 
and  you  cover  the  high  points  ?  It  will  be  printed  as  if  read. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  you  know,  I  believe,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  is  a  private  nonprofit  organization  whose  activities  are 
mainly  in  the  field  of  promoting  international  education  and  educa¬ 
tional  exchanges. 

President  Kenneth  Holland,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  interested 
in  being  here  except  that  he  is  at  the  moment  on  a  mission  to  Moscow 
with  nine  Governors. 

DIRECT  EXPERIENCE  IN  USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FUNDS 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we,  in  our  activity,  providing  services  in 
this  exchange  deal  for  the  U.S.  Government,  for  foreign  governments, 
for  private  foundations,  and  for  American  colleges  and  universities 
as  well  as  foreign  universities,  have  had  more  or  less  direct  experience 
with  the  use  of  some  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds. 

These  funds  have  been  used  to  extend  the  F ulbright  program,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  584,  and  they  have  been  used  to  inaugurate  it  in  new  areas  of 
the  world,  such  as  Latin  America. 

We  think  this  use  of  the  funds  has  been  highly  productive. 

USE  OF  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  BILL  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OF  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

We  would  like  to  see  these  uses,  if  it  is  feasible,  extended  through 
the  amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  as  proposed  in  your  bill,  Senator, 
S.  1711,  the  food  for  peace  bill. 

We  have,  sitting  in  a  sense  at  the  pulse  of  this  kind  of  education  ex¬ 
change,  been  able  to  realize  that  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
there  is  a  growing  feeling,  a  growing  interest  in  international  edu¬ 
cation  exchanges  and  the  possibility  of  broadening  our  educational 
assistance  programs. 

These  extended — these  uses  that  are  described  in  S.  1711  that  would 
amplify  those  already  provided  for  in  Public  Law  480  would,  we 
think,  be  highly  useful. 

They  would,  in  addition  to  the  present  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  provide  for  grants  to  private  agencies  which  could  provide  as¬ 
surance  that  they  have  the  dollar  funds  necessary  to  implement  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  for  educational  exchange  purposes. 

They  would  also,  as  I  recall,  provide  for  educational  assistance  not 
only  to  American  institutions,  universities,  and  schools  abroad,  but 
also  to  foreign  institutions. 
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We  are  very  much  aware,  for  example,  that  in  Africa  now  there  is 
a  great  need  for  the  kind  of  assistance  which  might  be  forthcoming 
from  the  United  States  and  educational  resources  in  this  country. 

The  extended  uses  described  in  the  food  for  peace  bill  would  help 
us  toAvard  the  realization  of  these  objectives  in  our  relationships  with 
A.fnc8rt 

So,  in  short,  the  first  point  we  would  like  to  support  and  endorse 
wholeheartedly  is  those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  would  enlarge  the 
international  educational  activities  provided  for  under  Public  Law 

m.  , ,  , 

The  second  point  that  we  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  would  wel¬ 
come  the  provisions  of  the  food  for  peace  bill  which  would  free  these 
educational  uses  of  the  requirements  for  congressional  appropriation 
action. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  money  for  the  Ful- 
bright  program  presently  is  not  subject  to  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  action  as  a  requirement. 

However,  all  other  uses  in  this  field  apparently  are,  and  we  believe 
that  this,  perhaps,  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  relatively  small 
uses  of  the  options  that  you  described  in  the  present  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  believe  that  or  we  recognize  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  must  be  subject  to  appropriate  congressional  and  Executive 
control.  Rut  Ave  believe  that  their  use  for  educational  purposes  can 
hardly  be  described  as  different  from  those  for  the  other  purposes  free 
of  such  requirements  in  the  present  legislation. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  these  funds  are  not  dollar  funds  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  hard  dollar  assets  in  our  Treasury,  but  the  main 
problem  in  their  utilization,  as  we  understand  it,  is  in  arriving  at 
agreements  which  will  protect  our  interests  and  which  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  countries  concerned  as  a  commitment  of  their  OAvn  foreign 
currencies  in  their  countries. 

So  our  point  2  is  that  we  would  favor,  strongly  favor,  the  freeing 
of  these  uses  from  the  requirement  of  congressional  appropriation 
action. 

The  third  point  is  that  we  strongly  endorse  the  longer  term  basis 
anticipated  in  your  legislation,  Senator,  providing  for  5  years  of  re- 
newal  of  tlvs  legislation  rather  than  the  annual  renewal  as  presently 
incorporated  in  Public  Law  480. 

EDUCATION  :  A  VITAL  ELEMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  also  suggest,  Senator,  that  we  believe 
that,  good  as  these  provisions  are,  and  as  desirable  as  they  are  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  we  believe  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  community  generally,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our 
Government  to  recognize  fully  that  education  is  a  critically  important 
element  in  our  international  relations. 

For  newer  and  less  privileged  nations  it  is  the  immediate  measure  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  and  the  hope  on  which  their  aspirations  for 
self-development  hinge. 

It  is  also  a  resource  in  this  day  of  SAvift-moving  technology  and 
science  which  they  cannot  acquire  at  the  rate  desired  by  them  and 
needed  for  our  ultimate  security  without  outside  help. 
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Nor  can  we  provide  such  help  effectively  or  tap  fully  the  preserves 
ot  knowledge  over  which  we  have  no  monopoly,  without  students 
technicians,  educators,  and  leaders  equipped  in  increasing  numbers’ 
with  experience  and  study  abroad. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  while  supporting  certain  features  of 
We  1-°°k  b,e£ond  t0  the  possibility  of  legislation,  perhaps  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  will  comprehensibly  be  addressed 
to  the  great  opportunities  we  believe  confront  us  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  initiative  with  respect  to  international  education. 

_ wou]d  anticipate  that  such  legislation  would  authorize  the 
necessary  dollar  and  local  currencies  and  would  establish  an  adminis- 
Pfkwnsm  in  this  field  that  would  have  the  status  and  author- 
needed  to  work  effectively  within  government  and  in  cooperation 
with  private  institutions  and  agencies. 

ment,1SSenXreWhat  °f  a  digeSt  and  recap  of  what  1  have  in  the  state- 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

We  have  a  resolution  on  international  education  in  the  process 
which  meets  these  requirements  you  are  laying  down  here  I  thor- 
oughiy  agree  with  you  that  education  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  part 
ot  our  total  program  of  international  security  and  opportunity  It 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  second-cousin  division  and  moved  up  to 
the  family  table,  so  to  speak.  1 

,SlMS-  believe  we  should  exploit  the  opportunities  that 
would  be  present  m  those  countries  where  an  accumulation  of  foreien 
currency  is  available  to  us.  s 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that  a  policy  of  this  kind  should 
linge  or  should  rest  exclusively  upon  the  happenstance  of  availability 
ot  foreign  currencies  m  these  countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  for  your  testimony  and  for  your  patience,  Mr. 
Sims.  1  know  you  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time  today. 

Mr.  Sims.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sims  follows :) 

Statement  by  the  Representative  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  Concerning  S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Bill 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  my 
name  is  Albert  Sims  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  here  before  you  to  represent  that  organization  in  commenting 
upon  S.  1711,  the  international  food  for  peace  bill.  As  Senator  Fulbright  and 
others  of  you  know,  the  Institute  of  International  Education  is  a  private  non¬ 
profit  organization  which  plans  and  arranges  programs  of  international  educa¬ 
tion  exchange  for  students,  teachers,  leaders,  and  specialists  between  the  United 
States  and  some  80  foreign  countries.  IIE  administers  programs  for  the  U  S 
Government,  foreign  governments,  foundations,  universities,  corporations  pri- 
Ja^l-0^^a.mza^ons,  anc*  indiyiduals  and  acts  as  an  information  clearinghouse 
for  those  interested  in  international  education. 

In  this  clearinghouse  role  and  especially  at  this  third  national  conference,  held 
in  Washington  earlier  this  year  with  the  cooperation  of  139  national  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  at  IIE  have  sensed  the  rapid  growdh  of  American  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  education.  In  the  United  States,  we  desire  increasingly  to  know  at 
first  hand  the  world  in  which  we  assume  our  large  responsibilities,  and  we 
desire  for  others  the  opportunity  to  understand  us  better.  There  is  realization 
too  of  the  educational  interdependence  of  all  of  us — the  so-called  developed,  as 
well  as  the  lesser  developed  countries — in  this  age  of  great  ferment  in  science 
politics,  and  society. 
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I  come  before  you  to  endorse  on  behalf  of  my  organization  those  provisions 
of  S.  1711,  the  international  food  for  peace  bill,  that  would  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  such  educational  activities. 

This  draft  legislation,  while  not  primarily  an  education  bill,  has  important 
implications  for  international  education.  I  now  speak  more  specifically  to  these 
features  of  the  bill. 

S.  1711  would  broaden  the  authorized  uses  of  local  currencies  accruing  under 
the  bill.  It  would  permit  expenditures  for  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  education  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation. 
It  would  authorize  funds  to  support  the  work  of  U.N.  agencies  and  to  finance 
the  services  of  technicians  and  administrators  to  further  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  foreign  nations.  It  would  presumably  permit  assistance 
to  foreign  educational  institutions  as  well  as  to  American-sponsored  schools  and 
colleges  abroad. 

Thus,  the  uses  presently  authorized  under  Public  Law  480  would  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  expanded.  What  can  be  achieved  by  such  means  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  with  Public  Law  ISO  funds  in  sustaining  the  Fulbright  exchange  program 
(Public  Law  584)  in  many  countries  and  in  extending  it  to  new  areas  of  the 
world,  such  as  Latin  America.  We  have  about  50,000  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States  and  each  year  increasing  numbers  are  interested  in  studying  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  formidable  tasks  of  U.S.  higher  education  and  of  us  in 
the  educational  exchange  field  is  to  insure  better  preparation  and  selection  of 
such  students.  Funds  that  might  be  made  available  under  S.  1711  for  purposes 
of  this  kind  would  be  highly  productive.  Of  course,  assistance  to  educational 
systems  and  institutions  abroad  would  require  careful  discretion  in  administra¬ 
tion  because  the  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  host  country  would  have 
to  be  respected  in  a  highly  sensitive  area. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  the  bill  eliminates  the  necessity  of  congres¬ 
sional  appropriation  action  for  a  number  of  uses  authorized  by  present  legisla¬ 
tion  and  for  the  additional  related  uses  I  have  noted  as  incorporated  in  the  bill 
before  you.  These  special  requirements  of  appropriation  action  with  respect  to 
authorized  educational  uses  may  in  part  account  for  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  local  currencies  generated  under  the  act  have  been  spent 
for  educational  purposes. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  adequate  control  over  such  expendi¬ 
tures,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  of  the  host  country  in 
which  local  currency  expenditures  can  have  inflationary  effects.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  funds  presently  being  spent  for  uses  authorized 
under  Public  Law  480  are  free  of  this  restriction.  Presumably  this  is  because 
present  and  prospective  accumulations  of  foreign  currencies  are  of  such  a  kind 
and  magnitude  as  to  present  little  practical  opportunity  for  their  substantial  use 
in  lieu  of  dollar  appropriations  or  as  dollar  assets  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  If  this 
is  so,  the  bill’s  elimination  of  the  present  requirement  for  appropriation  action 
would  appear  to  be  helpful  liberalization  of  its  administration. 

I  have,  incidentally,  one  question  on  this  point.  Subsection  (o)  of  section 
104,  as  drafted,  would  seem  to  retain  the  requirement  of  appropriation  action  for 
the  use  of  funds  to  finance  the  expansion  and  operation  in  foreign  countries  of 
educational  institutions  founded  or  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens.  I  believe  this 
requirement,  which,  curiously,  remains  in  the  bill  in  this  single  case,  should  also 
be  removed  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  we  find  desirable  is  its  provision  of  a  basis 
for  long-term  programing,  an  improvement  in  this  respect  over  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  subject  to  renewal  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  HE  is  much  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  public  and 
private  resources  in  the  United  States  can  be  mobilized  effectively  to  support 
educational  developments  in  the  many  foreign  countries  where  rising  living 
standards  and  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  depend  in 
large  part  upon  the  effective  use  of  human  resources.  Insofar  as  S.  1711  would 
contribute  toward  this  end  in  certain  countries  where  local  currencies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States,  we  have  described  our  interest  and  support. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  Government  to  recognize 
fully  that  education  is  a  critically  important  element  in  our  international  rela¬ 
tions.  For  newer  and  less  privileged  nations  it  is  the  immediate  measure  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  and  the  hope  on  which  their  aspirations  for  self¬ 
development  hinge.  It  is  also  a  resource,  in  this  day  of  swift-moving  tech¬ 
nology  and  science,  which  they  cannot  acquire  at  the  rate  desired  by  them  and 
needed  for  our  ultimate  security  without  outside  help.  Nor  can  we  provide  such 
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help  effectively  or  tap  fully  the  preserves  of  knowledge  over  which  we  have 
no  monopoly  without  students,  technicians,  educators,  and  leaders  equipped  in 
increasing  numbers  with  experience  and  study  abroad. 

These  are  reasons  why,  while  supporting  certain  features  of  S.  1711,  we  look 
beyond  it  to  the  possibility  of  legislation,  perhaps  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
which  will  be  comprehensibly  addressed  to  the  great  opportunities  we  believe 
confront  us  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  initiative  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
national  education.  We  would  anticipate  that  such  legislation  would  authorize 
the  necessary  dollar  and  local  currencies  and  would  establish  an  administrative 
mechanism  in  this  field  that  would  have  the  status  and  authority  needed  to 
work  effectively  within  Government  and  in  cooperation  with  private  institutions 
and  agencies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  step  out  of  order  on  this  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  minute.  Mr.  Vance  has  to  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  Vance,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Virginia  Farmers  Union; 
is  that  correct  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  VANCE,  PRESIDENT,  VIRGINIA  FARMERS 

UNION 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  surely  happy  to  see  you,  and  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  all  the  good  work  you  and  your  fine  organization 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Vance.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  I  appreciate  that  very  nice  compliment,  and  we  have  a 
prepared  statement  here,  but  in  the  interest  of  time,  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval  I  would  be  delighted  to  file  it  as  a  part  of  the  record 
rather  than  to  ask  your  indulgence  of  my  reading  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  us  make  it  a  part  of  the  record,  and  you 
may  want  to  make  one  or  two  comments.  I  would,  perhaps,  have 
a  question  or  two  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Vance.  May  I  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  as  if  it  had  been 
read  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  would  like  to  come  just  briefly,  without  even  follow¬ 
ing  the  text  of  our  statement,  Senator,  if  I  may,  to  this  point.  My 
observations  will  be  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and 
as  a  farm  organization  leader  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

PEACE  AND  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

I  believe,  Senator,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  certainly 
those  of  my  acquaintance  desire  two  things  above  all  else,  and  I  think 
one  is  peace,  and  the  other  is  economic  security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  peace,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  things  that  we  have  got  to  overcome  is  the  chronic 
hunger  that  prevails  in  some  of  our  underdeveloped  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  we  have  to  overcome  in  bringing  about  economic  equality  to 
farmers  is  to  do  something  about  our  surplus  of  commodities. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  follow,  and  it  seems  to  be  something  that 
stands  to  reason  in  a  piece  of  legislation  such  as  you  propose  that 
we  could  accomplish  two  objectives  at  the  same  time  and,  at  the 
same  time,  probably  take  very  definite  constructive  st  ips  toward  the 
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bringing  about  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  accruing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  carrying  surplus  commodities  in  storage. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Correct. 

Mr.  Vance.  Therefore,  if  we  could  follow  the  very  constructive 
provisions  of  your  bill,  it  seems  to  me  then  that  it  would  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  the  two  things  that  the  farm  people  of  our  country 
want  most. 

One  is  peace,  and  the  other  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  decent  price 
for  what  they  produce. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  distribute  our  surplus  commodities  to  the 
people  who  are  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  by  some  type  of  foreign 
ideology,  which  we  do  not  like,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  some 
surpluses  from  the  market,  thereby  creating  a  more  favorable  price 
structure,  for  the  life  of  me,  Senator,  I  cannot  see  how  there  could  be 
any  possible  opposition,  but  I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is. 

FARMERS  UNION  SUPPORTS  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  BILL 

Speaking  for  my  organization  and  some  17,000  Virginia  farm 
people  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  delighted  and  will  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  being  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  food  for  peace  bill  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  capabilities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Vance,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Virginia 
Farmers  Union  takes  this  position.  The  food  for  peace  bill,  as  you 
have  indicated,  not  only  meets  basic  needs  abroad  and  fulfills  basic 
moral  requirements  on  our  part,  but  it  is  good  economic  policy  for  our 
producers  at  home.  And  this  program  on  a  long-term  basis  will  do 
more  to  stabilize  farm  prices  than  many  of  the  methods  of  regula¬ 
tion  which  we  used  to  obtain  a  kind  of  scarcity. 

I  see  a  philosophy  of  embracing  abundance  and  production  rather 
than  embracing  scarcity  and  limitations  and  this,  I  believe,  is  really 
desirable. 

Mr.  Vance,  I  have  to  go  up  and  answer  a  rollcall,  otherwise  I  should 
like  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  visiting  with  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  comments  in  your  statement,  too,  about  the 
loan  provisions  in  the  bill,  because  this  is  something  we  will  want  to 
examine  very  carefully. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  loan  provision  was  placed  in  there  as  an 
extra  tool,  so  to  speak,  in  this  economic  struggle,  as  well  as  providing 
long-term  commitments  of  food  and  fiber  supplies  to  food  deficit 
countries,  and  giving  our  own  farm  people  a  chance  to  plan  their 
production,  which  is  very  vital. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Vance.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  been  before  your  committee, 
Senator.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vance  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  B.  Yance,  President,  Virginia  Farmers  Union 

USING  FOOD  AND  FIBER  IN  THE  FURTHERANCE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  farmer  from  Amelia,  Va.  I  have  served  as  president  of 
Virginia  Farmers  Union  since  the  constitutional  convention  in  June,  1954. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  in  support  of  S.  1711.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
with  cosponsorship  of  15  able  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
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taking  form  since  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
a  culmination  of  the  ideas  for  improving  the  program  which  have  developed  out 
of  5  years  of  administering  the  law. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  was  the  beginning  of  a  program  to  make 
constructive  use  of  our  stockpile  of  food  and  fiber.  While  it  was  heralded  as  a 
“surplus  disposal”  program  at  the  time,  it  quickly  became  a  means  of  converting 
the  abundant  produce  of  farm  families  into  economic  power  for  the  United 
States.  This  tangible  form  of  capital  or  wealth  has-been  converted  into  strategic 
material  through  the  barter  program  and  into  local  currencies  available  for  pay¬ 
ing  U.S.  obligations  abroad.  The  fact  is  that  the  term  “surplus  disposal,”  as. 
applied  to  Public  Law  480  operations,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  uses  and  ob¬ 
jectives  being  served.  Approximately  $4.5  billion  worth  of  farm  commodities 
have  been  sold  with  either  local  currencies  or  strategic  material  being  received 
in  exchange  to  be  used  constructively  by  the  United  States  in  the  furtherance  of 
foreign  policy  interests. 

I  agree  with  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Humphrey  at  the  time  S.  1711  was 
introduced  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  motives  underlying  passage  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Public  Law  480  were  mixed.  As  a  farmer  who  has  worked  at  the  local  and 
State  level  in  the  administering  of  production  control  and  price  support  pro¬ 
grams,  I  know  firsthand  the  detrimental  and  depressing  effect  of  oversupply  on 
the  prices  and  incomes  of  farmers. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  apology  is  needed  to  explain  the  change  in 
concepts  of  Public  Law  480.  Through  administration  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  it  has  become  evident  that  food  and  fiber  can  be  substituted  for  dollar 
appropriations  and  that  it  is  an  even  greater  asset  when  used  in  the  spirit  of  food 
for  peace. 

Farmers  still  have  an  urgent  and  immediate  interest  in  programs  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  earn  incomes  on  a  par  with  others  who  put  forth  similar  work 
and  effort.  But  we  do  not  look  on  Public  Law  480  as  a  direct  means  of  support¬ 
ing  prices.  The  continued  support  that  farmers  give  in  referendums  to  produc¬ 
tion  control  and  price  support  programs  shows  that  more  direct  measures  are 
supported  by  them  as  the  answer  to  their  lack  of  fair  and  equitable  bargaining 
power  in  the  marketplace.  In  this  connection,  I  want  to  add  that  with  a  more 
sympathetic  administration  of  such  authority  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
under  existing  law  for  helping  farmers  tailor  more  accurately  production  to  mar¬ 
ket  demand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  hold  down  the  size  of  current  food  and 
fiber  stocks.  However,  even  if  the  size  of  CCC  stocks  were  half  what  they  are 
now,  I  believe  that  the  application  of  food  and  fiber  to  national  and  international 
needs  along  the  lines  of  S.  1711  would  be  a  more  sensible  and  logical  course  of 
action. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  statement  of  John  H.  Davis,  who  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  Public  Law  480  operations  after  a  trip  abroad.  He  reports  and  I 
quote : 

“Public  Law  480  was  approved  in  general  by  all  persons  interviewed,  both 
American  and  foreign.  It  contributes  to  economic  development.  It  is  of  politi¬ 
cal  value  to  governments.  Differences  or  objections  reported  were  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  wish  to  end  Public  Law  480  but  to  improve  it.” 

Mr.  Davis,  who  worked  for  a  time  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  obvi¬ 
ously  looks  upon  Public  Law  480  in  the  context  of  foreign  policy  values. 

The  interest  in  transforming  the  Public  Law  480  program,  as'  I  see  the  situa-  - 
tion,  has  developed  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  program,  as  presently  admin¬ 
istered,  does  not  allow  for  essential  long-range  planning.  Under  the  5-year 
extension  of  the  program  which  S.  1711  authorizes,  food  and  fiber  could  be 
utilized  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective  contribution  to  our  foreign  economic 
policy  and  to  the  building  of  understanding  and  lines  of  communication  with 
people  whose  help  we  ourselves  need  in  waging  economic  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  in  holding  the  line  against  further  penetration  of  totalitarian 
communism. 

.  If  there  iS  one  criterion  of  business  management  that  farmers  understand  it 
is  the  need  for  planning  ahead. 

With  the  element  of  long-range  planning  an  integral  part  of  a  food  for  peace 
program,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  larger  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  can 
be  used.  Therefore,  it  follows  logically  that  larger  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
should  be  made  available  to  the  administrators  of  the  program.  S.  1711  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  annual  authorization  under  title  I  of  $2  billion,  an  increase  of  one- 
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half  billion  over  the  annual  rate  of  the  authorization  this  year.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  approve  the  proposed  increase. 

Emergency  authority  in  title  II  for  making  grants  of  food  to  friendly  people 
in  need  has  been  used  effectively  in  the  past  and  is  worthy  of  your  approval. 

Probably  the  most  significant  proposal  in  S.  1711  in  terms  of  furthering  the 
basic  economic  interests  of  the  people  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  trying  to  help,  is 
the  authority  for  making  40-year  food  and  fiber  loans.  This  loan  authority 
makes  possible  the  use  of  CCC  stocks  and  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  further  economic  development  in  friendly  nations  by  assuring  a  continu¬ 
ing  and  stable  supply  of  food  and  fiber  over  periods  of  up  to  10  years.  Repay¬ 
ment  begins  with  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  in  the  10-year  period.  Interest 
is  set  at  2%  percent. 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  the  loan  principle,  as  applied  to  the  food  for 
peace  program,  is  sound,  and  that  the  addition  to  the  Public  Law  480  program 
of  such  authority  would  make  possible  wider  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  while  preserving  and  contributing  to  individual  in¬ 
itiative,  self-respect,  and  dignity  of  people  in  recipient  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Virginia  farmers  I  represent  here,  I  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts  being  made  here  to  show  the  worth  and 
value  of  our  food  and  fiber  stocks.  I  urge  your  approval  of  a  food  for  peace 
program  along  the  lines  of  S.  1711. 

Your  efforts,  I  believe,  are  supported  throughout  the  Nation  by  farmers  and 
nonfarmers. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  and  courtesy. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Bliss,  I  must  go  upstairs  to  answer  a 
roll  call. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  BLISS,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
NEAR  EAST  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  can  dispose  of  my  case  very  quickly.  Would  you  like 
me  to  wait  here?  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  your  important 
program,  but  I  have  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  make  part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  record 
as  if  read. 

SUPPORTS  VIEWS  OF  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr,  Bliss.  And  the  remarks  that  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  made  are  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  make, 
the  four  points  that  he  made,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  viewpoint  and  not  take  up  your  time  or  the  committee’s  time 
any  further,  except  to  say  that  this  educational  work  in  the  Near  East 
in  which  I  am  especially  interested,  that  is  in  my  statement,  is  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy  primarily. 

This  one  fact,  that  even  after  the  anti-Western  feeling  in  Lebanon, 
for  instance,  last  summer  a  year  ago,  when  our  colleges  opened  in 
Beirut,  it  wras  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  both  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University  of  Beirut,  and  the  International  College  has  ever 
had,  and  that  is  true  for  the  two  colleges  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece, 
which  are  part  of  the  Near  East  College  Association  which  I  repre¬ 
sent  as  its  president. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
your  statement. 

I  must  go  to  the  next  meeting.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for 
your  patience  today. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bliss  follows:) 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  President,  Board  of  Directors,  Near  East 

College  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  to  testify  on  the  value  of  American- 
sponsored  education  abroad.  My  particular  interest  is  in  education  in  the  Near 
East,  with  which  I  have  been  associated  all  my  life.  My  grandfather,  Daniel 
Bliss,  was  the  founder  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  and  my  father, 
Howard  Bliss,  also  served  as  its  president.  I  have  myself  taught  in  Beirut.  I 
am  appearing  today  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Near  East 
College  Association,  a  nonprofit  organization,  chartered  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  comprised  of  educational  institutions  operating  in  the  Near  East. 

In  October  this  year  some  7,500  students  representing  52  countries  and  22 
religions  will  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  to  enroll  in 
6  American-sponsored  schools  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Lebanon. 

These  institutions,  with  their  roots  deep  in  the  past  century,  are  the  result  of 
the  vision  of  pioneer  American  educators,  men  and  women  who  found  the  Near 
East  of  the  1860’s  turbulent,  poverty  stricken,  and  wasted  by  wars  and  disease. 
It  was  their  dream  to  provide  training  that  would  combat  inertia,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice,  and  to  make  this  training  available  to  people  of  all  races  and 
creeds. 

Robert  College  in  Turkey  opened  its  doors  in  1863,  followed  closely  by  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  in  1866  and  the  American  College  for  girls  of 
Istanbul  in  1871.  Anatolia  College,  now  in  Greece,  started  in  Turkey  in  1886. 
International  College  also  started  in  Turkey  in  1891  and  removed  to  Beirut  in 
1936.  Athens  College  was  founded  in  1925  at  the  request  of  leading  Greeks  who 
knew  of  the  accomplishments  of  American  education  in  the  Near  East. 

Three  of  the  schools  are  chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  three  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Privately  supported,  they  are  directed  by  American  presidents  and 
hoards  of  trustees.  Faculties  include  both  American  and  other  nationals.  In¬ 
digenous  teaching  and  administrative  talent  is  encouraged  and  the  colleges 
enjoy  a  cooperative  relationship  with  nationals  of  the  host  countries.  For 
example,  Athens  College  has  a  board  of  directors  in  Greece  as  well  as  its 
American  board ;  Anatolia  College  has  a  Greek  advisory  committee ;  the  colleges 
in  Turkey  include  nationals  of  that  country  on  their  boards  and  in  Lebanon  a 
major  portion  of  the  faculties  are  drawn  from  Lebanon  and  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  institutions  are  nonsectarian,  and  respect  for  the  cul¬ 
tures  and  religions  of  the  people  they  serve  is  a  basic  tenet  of  all  of  the  Near 
East  Colleges. 

Starting,  in  each  case,  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  few  students,  and 
one  or  two  teachers,  the  Near  East  Colleges  have  grown  steadily  through  the 
years  as  their  graduates  spread  their  fame  from  the  Balkan  States  to  Asia. 
Today  the  plants  and  endowments  of  the  schools  represent  an  investment  by 
American  philanthropy  of  $55  million  and  their  annual  expenses  exceed  $11  mil¬ 
lion. 

Robert  College  for  men  and  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Istanbul  offer 
preparatory  and  college  training.  At  this  time  Robert  College  is  developing 
an  expanded  curriculum  of  higher  education  in  science  and  languages,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  business  administration  to  be  available  to  both  men  and  women. 

Anatolia  College  at  Salonika,  Greece,  gives  a  7-year  course  corresponding  to 
junior  high  school  through  junior  college,  and  includes  departments  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Athens  College  in  Greece  gives  10  years  of  training  to  boys,  from  the  fourth 
grade  through  junior  college. 

The  American  University  of  Beirut  is  coeducational  and  includes  schools  of 
arts  and  sciences,  medicine,  public  health,  pharmacy,  nursing,  engineering,  and 
agriculture. 

International  College  at  Beirut  takes  boys  from  the  elementary  through  the 
junior  college  level.  A  major  portion  of  its  graduates  enter  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Beirut. 

The  teaching  of  English  receives  major  emphasis  in  all  of  these  institutions 
and  this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  furthering  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  area  they  serve. 

Their  thousands  of  graduates  not  only  have  been  leaders  in  every  field  in 
their  own  countries  and  in  the  United  Nations  but  have  been  valuable  to  U.S. 
governmental  agencies  and  commercial  companies  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
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The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we  believe,  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  many  reports  of  ambassadors  of  the  United  States,  and  special  investigations 
submitted  to  the  State  Department  and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  Near  East  colleges  to  this  country.  We  believe  that 
American  foreign  policy  can  have  no  deeper  roots  or  more  productive  assets  than 
those  provided  by  these  schools.  Unstintingly  they  have  shared  with  the  people 
they  serve  a  century  of  wars  and  disasters  and  have  won  the  respect  and  loyalty 
of  the  host  countries. 

In  the  last  3  years  investigation  of  the  schools  has  been  made  by  outstanding 
educators.  In  every  instance  the  verdict  has  been  that  they  are  entering  their 
greatest  period  of  influence.  It  also  has  been  agreed  that  in  order  to  continue 
to  properly  represent  the  best  of  American  education  they  require  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  investment  at  this  time. 

Until  the  present  the  Near  East  colleges  have  been  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  by  tuition.  Tuition  should  not  be  increased  to  any  great 
extent  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  scholarship  assistance.  Even  now 
the  lack  of  scholarship  funds  limits  the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  discover  and 
develop  the  great  potential  for  future  leadership. 

The  trustees  of  all  of  the  Near  East  colleges  are  vigorously  endeavoring  to 
broaden  the  base  of  voluntary  support  to  cover  the  serious  need  for  improvement 
of  plants  and  the  increased  operating  costs  of  modern  education.  However, 
sources  of  voluntary  contributions  are  limited  and  grow  slowly,  and  substantial 
grants  from  funds  that  might  be  available  under  pending  legislation  would  im¬ 
measurably  accelerate  the  development  of  the  colleges. 

Under  Public  Law  480  one  school  in  Turkey  and  the  two  in  Greece  have  now 
received  grants  for  new  construction  and  for  scholarship  assistance.  The  total 
allocation  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  has  entailed 
a  comparable  expenditure  from  voluntary  contributions  to  cover  dollar  costs. 
The  grants,  however,  have  enabled  Robert  College  to  construct  its  first  new 
building  in  35  years  and  have  contributed  to  dormitories  for  the  schools  in 
Greece  which  still  are  recovering  from  the  war  and  occupation. 

It  is  reputed  that  during  fiscal  year  1958,  local  currency  withdrawals  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  10  countries  with  the  largest  accumulations  are  less  than  1.3  percent 
of  the  total  withdrawals  for  all  purposes.  We  believe  that  this  small  allocation 
does  not  reflect  the  value  of  American  education  in  the  development  of  good  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

The  Near  East  College  Association  desires  to  record  its  interest  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  (S.  1711)  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  make  available  greatly  increased  funds  for  education  to  strengthen 
the  significant  influence  of  such  institutions  as  the  Near  East  Colleges  with  their 
long  and  successful  experience  in  binational  projects. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  recess  until  10 :30  tomorrow  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  in  the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10 :30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  8, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8,  1959 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :30  a.m.,  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room,  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Green  and  Humphrey. 

Senator  Green.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  hearing  is  an  open  hearing  on  S.  1711,  the  food  for  peace  bill, 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for 
promoting  economic  and  social  development  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  S.  1711  was  introduced  on  April  16  of  this  year  by  Senator 
Humphrey  for  himself,  Senators  Carroll,  Hart,  Kennedy,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  Monroney,  Morse,  Murray,  Proxmire,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Senators  Church,  Neuberger,  Clark,  Mansfield,  Hennings, 
and  Symington  were  added  as  sponsors  on  April  22. 

Senator  Frank  Church  was  to  have  been  the  first  witness,  but  I  see 
he  is  not  here  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  we  will  hear  from  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation:  John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director,  and 
Herbert  E.  Harris,  assistant  legislative  director. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  John  C.  Lynn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Green.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  is  Mr.  Harris. 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  THE 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  Farm  Bureau  views  with  regard  to  S.  1711.  In  the  interest  of 
time,  and  with  your  permission,  we  wrould  like  to  file  this  statement 
for  the  record  as  if  we  had  read  it. 

Senator  Green.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  great  many  witnesses  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  So  I  hope  you  will  use  the  permissible  shortcut  of 
submitting  your  complete  statement  for  the  record,  and  briefing  us  on 
its  contents. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  We  will  file  it  for  the  record  as  if  we  had  read  it,  and 
highlight  the  main  points  in  our  statement. 

Senator  Green.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  suggest  first  that  this 
bill  very  drastically  amends  Public  Law  480  and  changes  many  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  this  law  that  have  been  in  operation  over  5  years. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  very  instrumental  in  developing  Public  Law 
480,  and  we  believe  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1711  do  some  real  violence 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  Public  Law  480. 

First,  we  would  like  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  what  a 
lot  of  people  imply,  the  United  States  is  utilizing  its  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  the  promotion  of  peace  through  the  Public 
Law  480,  the  mutual  security  program,  and  other  programs,  and  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  doing  a  good  job  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Green.  I  don't  think  you  make  the  differences  of  opinion 
on  that  point  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  authorize  a  tremen¬ 
dously  expanded  program  for  giving  away  and  selling  for  foreign 
currency  our  agricultural  surpluses.  We  contend,  Senator  Green, 
that  we  are  doing  about  as  much  of  this  now  as  the  free  world  can 
stand,  without  greatly  disrupting  normal  channels  of  trade,  and 
greatly  disrupting  agricultural  and  other  producers  abroad. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  FARM  SURPLUSES  OPPOSED  BY  FARM  BUREAU 

The  continued  accumulation  of  agricultural  surpluses  motivates 
the  promotion  of  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  bill.  The  Farm 
Bureau,  as  you  know,  has  constantly  recommended  programs  that 
would  tend  to  alleviate  this  burdensome  surplus  situation,  by  trying 
to  reduce  the  incentives  for  farmers  to  overproduce.  I  am  sure  you 
and  the  committee  are  well  familiar  with  our  recommendations  in 
this  regard. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  make  greater  efforts  toward  ad¬ 
justing  our  domestic  farm  programs  in  order  to  remove  the  incentive 
for  production  of  surpluses. 

But  we  have  supported  and  continue  to  support  programs  designed 
to  utilize  these  surpluses  for  peaceful  purposes  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  to  alleviate,  wherever  possible  and  practical,  hunger 
throughout  the  world. 

Public  Law  480  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure.  That  law  was  designed  to  alleviate  the  surplus  situation,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  an  opportunity  to  adjust  our  farm  programs 
in  order  to  avoid  the  continued  accumulation  of  these  surpluses.  We 
have  not  accomplished  this  objective. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  in  operation  about  5  years.  When  it 
was  inaugurated  we  had  $6  billion  worth  of  surpluses  in  the  hands 
of  CCC,  and  after  expenditures  of  rougly  $8  billion  under  this  and 
similar  programs,  we  now  have  $9.5  billion  in  CCC. 

So  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  sir,  that  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  agricultural  surplus  program  domestically  we  must  revise  domestic 
price  support,  piograms. 

Then  if  we  do  that,  the  need  for  unrealistic  giveaway  proposals 
will  be  removed.  At  least  there  will  be  less  pressure  for  them. 
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Senator  Green.  Are  you  proposing  methods  to  do  what  you  sug¬ 
gest? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

We  would  like  to  say,  we  are  recommending  first,  and  this  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  summary  beginning  on  page  11,  that  the  Congress  adopt 
price  support  and  adjustment  programs  domestically,  that  will  help 
us  in  the  reduction  of  our  surplus  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  that  we  utilize  in  a  constructive 
manner,  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  that  we  have.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  recommend  that  Public  Law  480  be  extended  for  2  years, 
with  an  authorization  of  $2  billion;  $1.2  billion  for  the  first  12 
months’  period,  and  $800  million  for  the  next  12-month  period. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  PUBLIC’  LAW  480  SHOULD  BE  GRADUALLY  ENDED 

Even  though  we  will  have  some  surpluses,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
we  believe  it  is  important  to  continue  to  emphasize  the  temporary 
nature  of  Public  Law  480,  and  to  indicate  to  foreign  nations  that  it 
is  our  intention  to  gradually  reduce  our  surpluses  and  gradually 
reduce  the  dependence  on  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Green.  Have  you  prepared  legislative  language  to  cany 
out  that  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  happy  to  file  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Green.  If  it  is,  as  you  think,  desirable  to  have  such  a 
provision  incorporated  into  the  law,  we  would  welcome  your  precise 
language. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  we  will  be  happy  to  submit  legal  language  to  do 
this,  if  you  so  desire. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  9, 1959. 

Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire, 

Chief  Cleric,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Claire  :  On  July  8,  1959,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
presented  testimony  on  S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959. 
During  our  testimony  the  chairman,  Senator  Green,  requested  that  we  provide 
for  the  record  legislative  language  which  would  accomplish  our  recommendations 
in  regard  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act. 

Our  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows : 

“That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

“‘(1)  Section  103(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(b)  Agreements  shall 
not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $8,250  million ;  provided  that  agreements  shall  not 
be  entered  into  (1)  in  calendar  year  1960  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,200  million, 
and  (2)  in  calendar  year  1961  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $800  million.” 

“‘(2)  Section  109  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961”.’  ” 

We  will  appreciate  having  the  foregoing  inserted  in  the  appropriate  spot  in 
the  record. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Herbert  E.  Harris  II, 
Assistant  Legislative  Director. 
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FEATURES  OF  S.  1711  OPPOSED  BY  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  Lynn.  With  regard  to  S.  1711,  we  do  not  support  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  authorize  the  United  States  to  enter  into  10-year 
commitments  to  supply  food  and  fiber.  This  is  contained  in  point  3 
on  page  11  of  our  statement,  sir. 

This  provision  also  would  allow  as  much  as  50  years  to  pay  for  this 
food  and  fiber.  We  do  not  recom,mend  that  this  provision  be  adopted. 

We  recommend  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  not  be  adopted  which 
provides  that  the  United  States  can  donate  food  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  stockpiling  in  those  countries  to  create  a  national  food  reserve. 
Countries  may  already  obtain  such  reserves  through  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Senator  Green.  You  recommend  that  these  provisions  be  cut  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies,  generated 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  we  recommend  that  no  further  ex¬ 
pansion  should  be  made.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  use  of  these 
foreign  currencies  has  been  expanded  unduly  already.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  no  further  authorization  be  given  for  fragmentizing  the 
use  of  these  currencies. 

Actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  principal  uses  for  these 
currencies  should  be  for  market  development  and,  according  to  our 
best  information,  there  is  a  lack  of  these  foreign  currencies  for  this 
main  purpose.  To  further  fragmentize  them  would  leave  even  less 
money  for  market  development. 

We  oppose  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  would  transfer  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  480  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  a  separate  agency  in  the  White  House  and  under  a  Peace 
Food  Administrator. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  experts  in 
this  field,  and  we  think  that  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480, 
even  though  this  law  has  some  implications  to  our  foreign  relations, 
should  continue  with  the  people  trained  in  agricultural  marketing. 

Senator  Green.  What  do  you  think  is  the  purpose  of  that  provision 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  don’t  know ;  I  don’t  know  what  the  purpose  was. 

Senator  Green.  What  do  you  think  it  may  have  been? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  designed  perhaps  to  divorce 
the  administration  of  this  law  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  we  don’t  think  that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  for  Mr.  Harris 
to  supplement. 

Senator  Green.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  have  tried  to  smnmarize  a  long  statement. 

Mr.  PIarris.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  couple  of  points,  and  then  if 
there  are  any  questions  that  the  chairman  has,  we  certainly  would  be 
very  happy  to  answer  them. 

DANGERS  OF  SEPARATE  AGENCY  TO  ADMINISTER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Certainly,  one  of  the  results  of  setting  up  a  separate  administration 
to  handle  a  Public  Law  480  type  of  operation  would  be  to  divorce 
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the  handling  of  our  surpluses  from  domestic  agricultural  programs. 
This  is  what  we  feel  is  a  very  great  danger. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  this,  that  the  accumulation  of  our 
surpluses  is  as  a  direct  result  of  agricultural  programs,  if  you  will, 
sir,  unrealistic  agricultural  programs.  This  was  the  motivation  for 
them,  not  of  trying  to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

When  we  accumulate  these  surpluses  through  unrealistic  programs, 
and  then  we  finally  turn  and  say,  “My  goodness,  look  at  our" abun¬ 
dance;  we  should  distribute  it  throughout  the  world  in  any  fashion 
that  we  can.” 

This  would  be  fine  if  in  the  process  we  did  not  disrupt  commercial 
markets,  and  if  in  the  process  we  did  not  make  a  lot  of  enemies. 

The  United  States  has  had  substantial  experience  in  this  past  5  years 
of  administering  this  type  of  program,  and  if  we  have  found  out 
anything,  we  found  out  that  it  isn’t  easy  or  simple  to  give  away  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  It  is  necessary  that  proper  safeguards  be  provided ; 
it  is  necessary  that  we  look  out  for  these  pitfalls  and  dangers  that  go 
along  with  distributing  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  products  in 
various  countries. 

OTHER  EXPORTING  NATIONS  FEEL  U.S.  PROGRAM  DISRUPTING  WORLD 

MARKETS 

Senator  Green.  Will  you  please  illustrate  your  point? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  there  are  many  illustrations.  The  attitude 
of  Canada,  of  other  exporting  nations,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  illus¬ 
trations.  They  feel  that  in  some  cases,  perhaps  rightly,  that  we  have 
disrupted  markets  to  some  extent  with  our  programs. 

Senator  Green.  Have  such  countries  made  remonstrances  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  is  as  familiar  with  this,  as 
we  are :  The  proposal  of  the  administration  of  having  conferences  with 
the  various  exporting  nations,  I  think,  is  a  direct  result  of  this  feeling 
that  our  competitor  nations  have  been  quite  unhappy. 

They  do  not  mind  competing  with  the  American  farmer  in  world 
markets,  but  somehow  they  object  to  competing  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
in  world  markets. 

Senator  Green.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  logical  distinction? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  it  is,  sir.  As  soon  as  we  start  getting  the  U.S. 
Treasury  into  these  programs  to  such  a  large  extent,  there  are  many 
adverse  results.  In  1952, 15  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  moved 
under  direct  Government  programs  of  one  kind  or  another.  Today, 
34  percent  of  our  exports  move  under  special  Government  programs, 
and  in  addition,  almost  half  of  the  remaining  exports  are  subsidized. 

When  you  get  into  this  situation,  then  you  get  into  matters  of  com¬ 
plex  foreign  relations  where  you  have  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  with 
other  countries  and  determine  this  is  a  fair  share  of  the  market  or  this 
isn’t  a  fair  share  of  the  market. 

This  is  the  quickest  way  in  the  world  to  remove  all  competition 
from  the  international  field,  and  to  freeze,  lock  in,  trade  without  regard 
to  competitive  factors. 

Senator  Green.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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(The  complete  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lynn  and  Mr.  Harris 
is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Presented  by  Jolin  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director,  and  Herbert  E.  Harris  II, 
Assistant  Legislative  Director,  July  8, 1959 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  Farm  Bureau  concern¬ 
ing  S.  1711  which  very  drastically  amends  the  concept  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  Act. 

BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1711 

S.  1711  contains  the  following  basic  provisions : 

(1)  It  would  extend  the  authority  to  enter  into  title  I  foreign  currency  sales 
for  5  years  and  increase  the  authorization  by  $10  billion,  or  to  a  grand  total  of 
$16,250  million  for  the  duration  of  the  program. 

(2)  It  would  extend  title  II  donations  for  5  years  and  increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  $1,250  million,  or  to  a  grand  total  of  $2,050  million  for  the  duration  of 
the  program.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  permit  donations  for  purposes  other 
than  “famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  requirements.” 

(3)  It  would  authorize  the  United  States  to  enter  into  10-year  commitments  to 
supply  countries  with  food  and  fiber,  in  most  cases,  whether  or  not  such  commodi¬ 
ties  were  in  surplus.  Countries  would  not  be  required  to  start  paying  for  these 
commodities  until  the  10  years  had  elapsed  and  the  payment  could  be  extended 
over  an  additional  40  years. 

(4)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  donation  of  unstated  quantities  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  to  nations  desiring  to  establish  in  their  country  national 
food  reserves,  and  the  United  States  would  not  only  be  authorized  to  pay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  for  such  shipments  but  also  supply  the  “technical  and  other  assist¬ 
ance”  necessary  to  construct  storage  facilities  in  such  countries.  The  President 
would  be  authorized  indefinitely  to  replenish  these  “national  food  reserves”  by 
donations  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

(5)  Some  10  additional  uses  for  foreign  currency  generated  under  title  I  are 
added  by  this  bill.  The  foreign  currency  would  be  scattered  throughout  numer¬ 
ous  United  States  and  international  agencies. 

(6)  This  bill  moves  the  administration  for  this  agricultural  export  program 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  places  it  under  a  “peace  food  admin¬ 
istration.” 

These  proposed  changes  are  far-reaching  and  could  cause  real  trouble  for  (he 
United  States. 

EXTENT  OF  U.S.  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 

Farm  Bureau  has  consistently  recommended  changes  in  the  domestic  price 
support  and  adjustment  legislation,  designed  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  un¬ 
manageable  surpluses.  We  also  have  supported  measures  to  utilize  our  farm 
surpluses  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  United  States  has  had  a  number  of 
programs  which  were  designed  to  accomplish  such  an  objective.  While  we 
believe  in  using  food  for  peace  wherever  possible,  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  task,  nor  one  without  pitfalls  and  dangers.  The  United 
States  has  had  years  of  experience  of  trying  to  use  our  surpluses  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  judicious  manner.  We  should  build  on  the  knowledge  gained  from  these 
programs.  It  is  foolhardy  to  disregared  this  experience.  Slogans  are  not 
enough.  Clear  policy  and  careful  administrative  policies  and  procedures  are  a 
requisite  to  such  a  program  where  there  are  so  many  relationships  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  provided  tremendous  quantities 
of  food  and  fiber  to  peoples  throughout  the  free  world,  we  often  hear  and  see 
proposals  which  imply  that  nothing  is  being  done  in  this  field. 

The  record  is  clear.  Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  wre  have  provided  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,250  million.  Under  title  II,  $800  million  has  been  authorized  for 
donations  to  countries  to  help  them  meet  famine  and  relief  requirement.  By  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1958,  over  $400  million  worth  of  farm  products  had  been 
sent  to  such  countries.  In  recent  months  large  shipments  have  gone  to  Tunisia, 
Ghana,  Lebanon,  and  Austria. 
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In  addition,  title  III  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  direct  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  by  voluntary  relief  organizations.  In  the  4  years  of  operation 
under  Public  Law  480,  101  countries  have  received  over  $1  billion  worth  of 
American  farm  products.  For  the  most  part  these  have  been  distributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  those  in  need.  To  indicate  that  the  United  States  has  not  had  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  use  food  for  peace  and  to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world  is  simply  to 
ignore  these  facts. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1711  completely  change  the  nature  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  “Trade  Development”  is  struck  from  the  title  and  removed  as  an  ob¬ 
jective,  for  all  practical  purposes.  As  a  substitute  there  is  proposed  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  overlapping  programs,  most  of  which  constitute  elaborate  giveaway 
mechanisms. 

Farm  Bureau  is  opposed  to  this  bill. 

HISTORY,  PURPOSES,  AND  OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

It  might  be  helpful  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  1954  policies  of  Farm  Bureau  stated : 

“Surplus  farm  products  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad  for  dollars  should  be 
offered  for  sale  and  export  through  private  channels,  under  limitations  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  exchange  for  local  currencies.” 

The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  leading  role  which  Farm  Bureau  took  in 
developing  Public  Law  480  and  the  support  which  we  gave  toward  its  enactment 
into  law  in  the  83d  Congress.  The  President  signed  the  bill  in  July  1954.  It 
was  designed  as  a  3-year  program  and  $700  million  was  authorized  for  sales  for 
foreign  currency.  This  has  grown  into  a  5%  year  program  with  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  title  I  of  $6,250  million. 

Other  bills  were  introduced  in  the  83d  Congress  which  were  designed  to  donate 
large  amounts  of  U.S.  agricultural  production  without  regard  to  the  long-term 
benefits  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  implications  to  our  allies.  In  its  wisdom, 
Congress  rejected  such  proposals,  recognizing  that  a  healthy  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  was  essential  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  The 
dangers  of  disrupting  world  agricultural  markets  were  real  then — they  are  even 
more  so  now.  Nor  have  American  farmers  changed  their  views  that  they  do 
not  want  to  become  totally  dependent  on  U.S.  Government  to  export  their 
production. 

At  its  inception,  the  three  main  objectives  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  were 
(1)  to  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm  products  in  addition 
to  the  normal  dollar  sales;  (2)  to  establish  private  trade  channels  for  sales  of 
farm  products  which  could  be  continued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termination 
of  the  program;  and  (3)  to  use  part  of  the  currency  received  from  such  sales 
to  develop  new  markets  or  expand  existing  markets  for  farm  products.  In  our 
opinion  these  original  objectives  are  still  sound. 

Through  the  operation  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  over  $2  billion  worth  of 
foreign  currency  has  been  generated  in  foreign  countries  for  use  in  economic 
development  projects.  Used  wisely,  these  funds  can  provide  tremendous  bene¬ 
fits  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Used  unwisely,  or  accumulated  in  unreason¬ 
able  amounts,  these  same  funds  can  present  a  threat  to  the  economic  and  fiscal 
stability  of  a  country  which  could  do  real  damage  to  our  foreign  relations. 

TEMPORARY  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  REEMPHASIZED 

The  original  law  establishing  Public  Law  480  prescribed  a  temporary  program 
with  a  3-year  limitation.  While  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  law  beyond 
this  period,  Farm  Bureau  has  emphasized  that  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary  program.  Congressional  committee  reports  on 
these  extensions  also  have  emphasized  this  point. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Represent#' 
tives  (Rept.  No.  432  dated  May  9,  1957)  :  “This  committee  would  remind  those 
in  charge  of  administering  this  law  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  part 
of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  foreign  trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency 
law  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  manner  which  will  return 
some  benefit — if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit — to  the  United  States.” 

Our  1959  policies  state  in  part : 

“We  recommend  that  this  law  be  extended  and  that  adequate  funds  be  pro¬ 
vided.  However,  this  program  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  our  agricultural 
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surplus  situation  will  permit.  Public  Law  480  was  designed  as  a  temporary- 
program  to  help  relieve  problems  caused  by  unrealistic  domestic  farm  programs. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  solution  nor  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  trade  for  dollars. 
So  long  as  Public  Law  480  is  in  effect,  its  administration  should  continue  under 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Sales  for  foreign  currency  must  not  replace  sales  for  dollars.  Public  Law 
480  sales  effort  should  be  directed  toward  those  countries  which  lack  sufficient 
dollar  exchange  to  purchase  our  farm  products. 

“Agriculture’s  primary  task  in  the  export  field  is  to  develop  dollar  markets 
for  its  products  on  a  permanent  basis. 

“American  agriculture  must  not  become  permanently  dependent  on  Govern¬ 
ment  export  programs.  A  program  must  be  formulated  to  replace  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  with  commercial  sales  for  dollars  on  a  gradual  basis.” 

Currently  Farm  Bureau  recommends  that  Public  Law  480  be  extended  for  2 
years  and  that  funds  be  provided  as  follows :  ,$1,200  million  for  fiscal  vear  1959 
$800  million  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

Such  an  action  by  Congress  could  have  a  very  healthy  effect  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  export  picture.  First,  it  would  give  promise  to  other  exporting  nations 
that  the  United  States  really  considered  foreign  currency  sales  a  temporary 
measure  and  not  a  way  of  life.  Second,  recipient  nations  would  be  put  on  notice 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  obtain  indefinitely  their  food  and  fiber  needs  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  essential  that  we  change  from  foreign  currency  to  dollar  sales  as  quickly 
as  possible,  recognizing  that  this  cannot  be  done  abruptly.  Congress  should  give 
a  clear  indication  of  the  temporary  nature  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the  United 
States  should  program  foreign  currency  sales  in  such  a  manner  that  countries 
would  gradually  become  less  dependent  on  this  mechanism. 

This  would  be  a  positive,  constructive  program  of  helping  countries  to  grow 
into  full-fledged  trading  partners  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  road  to 
economic  growth  and  permanently  increased  standards  of  living.  We  are 
certain  that  underdeveloped  countries  would  much  prefer  this  to  a  total  indefi¬ 
nite  dependence  on  U.S.  Government  programing  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  AND  CUSTOMER  NATIONS 

In  our  statement  supporting  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in 
1954,  Farm  Bureau  stated  in  part : 

“*  *  *  Rllt  in  so  doing,  we  must  always  guard  against  policies  that  would 
indicate  to  our  foreign  customers  that  we  have  in  mind  some  giveaway  scheme 
for  agricultural  commodities.  We  believe  that  if  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  large-scale  giveaway  policy 
it  would  impair  our  firm  dollar  sale  of  agricultural  commodities.” 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  American  farm  products,  for  the  most  part 
compete  directly  with  U.S.  industrial  export  for  scarce  dollars. 

Many  countries  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  state  trading  of  one  form  or 
another.  If  our  foreign  customers  assume  that  they  can  continue  to  obtain  their 
food  and  fiber  needs  with  local  currencies,  they  will  certainly  not  be  interested 
in  spending  scarce  dollars  for  these  agricultural  commodities.  They  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  direct  a  substantial  portion  of  these  scarce  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  nonagricultural  commodities. 

Foreign  countries  or  domestic  producers  should  not  come  to  depend  on  easy 
sales  through  this  program. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  AND  COMPETITOR  NATIONS 

Objections  from  competitor  nations  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is  vital 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  have  not  been  infrequent.  Some  of  these 
nations  are  very  good  customers  of  American  farmers  and  ranchers.  However, 
many  have  recognized  that  our  serious  surplus  situation  required  programs  to 
move  substantial  portions  of  U.S.  production  into  the  export  markets.  In  1954 
Farm  Bureau  stated :  “To  indiscriminately  dump  or  give  away  these  huge 
commodity  credit  stocks  would  be  very  disruptive  to  our  efforts  in  developing 
a  coalition  of  free  nations  for  mutual  defense.” 

These  competitor  nations  have  been  willing  to  accept  such  programs  as  a 
temporary  means  of  alleviating  our  surplus  problem.  We  can  expect  adverse 
reactions  from  them  unless  we  (1)  adopt  measures  to  reduce  Government  stimu¬ 
lus  to  surplus  production,  and  (2)  begin  to  show  our  firm  intention  to  prevent 
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sales  for  foreign  currency  from  becoming  a  long-term  means  of  exporting  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  products.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  June  22  press  release  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  illustrates  this  point : 

“The  unfavorable  terms  of  trade  of  agricultural  exporting  countries,  the  report 
says,  present  ‘formidable  obstacles  to  economic  development,’  and  serve  as  a 
brake  on  the  expansion  of  world  trade  generally.  Low  or  declining  prices  for 
agricultural  goods  were  in  contrast  to  the  stable  or  rising  cost  of  nonagricultural 
goods. 

“The  committee  again  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  adjusting  national  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  so  as  to  promote  a  better  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
in  the  international  market,  and  to  correct  the  growdng  differences  in  standards 
of  living  of  different  countries.  Despite  action  taken  so  far,  the  report  indicates 
that  the  basic  factors  responsible  for  the  maladjustment  remain.” 

The  steps  taken  by  the  President  initiating  conferences  between  the  exporting 
countries  are  certainly  necessary  at  this  time.  We  are  not  using  food  for  peace 
when  we  disrupt  the  markets  of  friendly  competing  nations  by  U.S.  Government 
programs  ;  we  may  be  promoting  disunity  among  nations. 

We  must  face  the  facts.  The  production  of  our  present  surpluses  was  not 
motivated  by  real  market  needs  at  home  or  abroad.  They  were  motivated  by 
the  continuation  of  unrealistic  government  price  support  programs.  Many  of 
those  who  have  consistently  advocated  programs  that  have  been  responsible  for 
the  accumulation  of  such  vast  amounts  of  agricultural  commodities  now  look 
desperately  for  any  avenue  of  disposing  of  them,  regardless  of  the  longrun  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  American  farmers,  to  friendly  nations,  or  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURE  BECOMING  DEPENDENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  EXPORT  PROGRAMS 

There  is  evidence  that  American  agriculture  is  becoming  overdependent  on 
Public  Law  480  and  similar  export  programs. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  export  markets,  but,  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  removing  the  Government  incentives  for  surplus  production.  As  a 
consequence,  U.S.  farmers  have  continued  to  produce  those  commodities  having 
high  Government-guaranteed  price  supports  in  excess  of  effective  market 
demand. 

Since  1954  approximately  $8  billion  has  been  programed  under  all  the  titles  of 
Public  Law  480.  Special  Government  export  programs  in  this  amount  carry 
with  them  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  regard  to  normal  commercial  trade. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed  on  July  10,  1954,  CCC  had  title  or  held  loans 
on  about  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities.  Today,  5  years  later- 
even  with  this  vast  movement  of  food  and  fiber,  under  Public  Law  480,  of  over 
$S  billion,  CCC  stocks  are  about  $9,500  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1958,  31  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  moved  under  direct 
Government  programs.  (See  attachment  I.)  In  fiscal  year  1952,  the  United 
States  exported  $3,430  million  worth  of  farm  products  for  dollars.  In  fiscal 
year  1958,  our  commercial  shipments  outside  direct  Government  programs  will 
be  $1  billion  less,  or  approximately  $2,474  million.  In  fiscal  year  1952,  15  per¬ 
cent  of  farm  exports  moved  under  Government  programs ;  in  fiscal  year  1959,  34 
percent. 

Attachment  II  reveals  the  serious  decline  in  sales  for  dollars  in  our  export 
markets.  Even  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Many  of  our  exports  for  dollars 
are  made  possible  by  subsidizing  the  sales  price.  We  estimate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  the  result  of  some  form  of 
Government  assistance.  For  example,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  all  of  our 
wheat  and  cotton  exports  were  subsidized. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  subsidizing  all  of  our  wheat  and  cotton 
exports,  in  fiscal  year  1958,  65  percent  of  our  wheat  exports  and  34  percent  of 
our  cotton  exports  moved  under  Public  Law  480  or  section  402  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

EXPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED  ON  COMMERCIAL  BASIS 

The  answer  to  this  critical  situation  is  not  donating  U.S.  farm  products  to 
foreign  countries,  paying  transportation,  and  financing  storage  facilities  in  such 
countries.  The  answer  is  not  initiating  a  program  of  sales  on  50-year  credits. 
The  only  real  answer  is  a  concerted  effort  to  move  toward  expanded  agricultui  al 
exports  on  a  commercial  basis.  This  means  that  we  must  (1)  make  some  basic 
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changes  in  some  of  our  domestic  price  support  programs,  (2)  extend  Public  Law 
480  on  a  temporary  basis,  (3)  work  bard  to  develop  markets  on  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  and  unsubsidized  basis. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  basic  decision  in  regard  to  agricultural  exports.  Do 
we  go  down  the  road  prescribed  in  S.  1711  and  extend  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currency  sales  for  5  years — and  thereby  encourage  the  idea  of  its  being  a  per¬ 
manent  program — and  in  addition  invent  new  ways  to  “give  away”  additional 
agricultural  production,  or  do  we  utilize  these  programs  to  encourage  farmers  to 
work  at  maintaining  and  expanding  commercial  agricultural  exports?  We  favor 
the  latter  approach. 

It  is  important  to  farmers  that  this  Nation  maintain  and  expand  export 
markets  for  farm  products.  It  is  important  not  only  to  the  producers  of  the 
export  crops  but  also  to  the  producers  of  all  agricultural  commodities. 

If  export  markets  were  lost,  the  50  million  acres  of  cropland  that  were  used 
for  the  production  of  exports  last  year  could  be  used  to  grow  commodities 
for  the  domestic  market.  Then  all  farmers  would  lost  income. 

Exports  mean  dollars  for  farmers.  And  agricultural  exporting  is  big  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  other  groups  in  our  economy.  Shipments  of  food  and  fiber  for 
fiscal  year  1958  required  inland  transportation,  storage,  and  ocean  shipping 
for  32  million  tons  of  cargo.  That’s  enough  to  fill  710,000  freight  cars  or  3,200 
cargo  ships.  Last  year  an  average  of  nine  ships  a  day  left  U.S.  ports  laden  with 
farm  products. 

Surpluses  will  not  be  eliminated  by  far-fetched  schemes  for  artificial  export 
programs.  They  will  only  be  corrected  when  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  to 
try  to  stop  the  flow  of  Government  price-supported  commodities  into  Govern¬ 
ment  bins  and  warehouses.  In  the  meantime,  efforts  to  increase  commercial 
export  markets  must  be  greatly  expanded. 

Farm  Bureau  intends  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  expanding  real  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  An  example  of  this  is  Farm  Bureau’s  foreign  trade  office 
established  in  Rotterdam,  Netherlands  last  year.  This  is  a  direct  effort  to 
expand  old  markets  and  locate  new  markets  for  U.S.  farmers  throughout  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  We  have  already  had  strong  indications  that  an  unrealized  poten¬ 
tial  exists  for  expanded  mutually  advantageous  trade.  American  farmers  ask 
only  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  this  manner  to  expand  their 
markets  on  a  commercial  basis. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  S.  1711  will  hinder  those  efforts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  FARM  BUREAU 

In  summary,  we  recommend  that : 

(1)  The  Congress  put  aside  short-time  political  considerations  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  agriculture  to  obtain  realistic  farm  programs.  Some  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem  and 
have  improved  farming  conditions.  However,  efforts  to  fix  prices  and  control 
individual  plans  of  farmers  to  produce  have  not  been  successful.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  created  a  whole  series  of  new  problems,  among  them  the  vast 
surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities. 

( 2)  Public  Law  480  in  its  present  form  be  extended  for  2  years  with  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $2  billion ;  .$1.2  billion  for  the  first  12  months’  period  and  $800  million 
for  the  next  annual  period. 

(3)  The  section  authorizing  the  United  States  to  enter  into  10-year  commit¬ 
ments  to  supply  countries  with  food  and  fiber,  whether  or  not  such'  commodities 
are  in^  surplus,  be  deleted.  This  provision  authorized  a  permanent  program  of 
“sales”  on  the  basis  of  50-year  credits.  Such  a  program  would  duplicate  title  I 
activity  and  lead  inevitably  to  state  trading  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

(5)  The  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  donation  of  large  quantities  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products  to  nations  desiring  to  establish  in  their  country  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves  to  be  deleted.  We  believe  such  a  large-scale  “giveaway” 
program  would  seriously  disrupt  commercial  markets  and  deter  trade. 

(6)  Emphasis  be  placed  on  market  development  in  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
accumulated  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  We  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  in  its  current  form  are  sufficient  with  regard  to  uses  of  foreign 
currency.  According  to  our  information,  market  development  projects  currently 
underway  are  having  to  be  curtailed  due  to  the  lack  of  foreign  currencies  for 
this  purpose.  To  further  fragmentize  the  use  of  these  funds  will  not  serve  the 
bests  interests  of  American  farmers. 
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We  vigorously  oppose  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  would  move  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  agricultural  export  program  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  place  it  under  a  separate  agency  to  be  designated  as  the  Peace  Food 
Administration.  This  change  would  take  the  program  from  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  agricultural  marketing  and  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
operational  and  administrative  problems  connected  with  the  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  This  provision  attempts  to  divorce  agricultural  surpluses 
from  agricultural  programs.  We  believe  that  Public  Law  480  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Attachment  I. — Agricultural  exports,  fiscal  year  1958 

[Millions  of  dollars  estimated] 


Commodity- 


Wheat _ 

Feed  grains . . . 

Rice _ _ _ 

Rye - - - 

Cotton _ _ _ 

Livestock  products  (dairy) 
Vegetable  oil  and  oil  seeds. 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ 

Tobacco _ 

Other _ 


Total 


Exports 

| 

Percentage 

Total 

under  Gov- 

Outside  of 

under  Gov- 

exports 

ernment 

programs 

ernment 

programs  1 

programs 

724.2 

471.7 

252.5 

65.0 

427.8 

118.4 

309.4 

28.0 

97.6 

45.7 

51.9 

47.0 

4. 1 

.3 

3.8 

7.0 

841.0 

289.  1 

551.9 

34.0 

585.4 

180.8 

404.6 

31.0 

412.9 

104.8 

308. 1 

25.0 

383.1 

12.8 

370.3 

3. 0 

343.0 

26. 1 

316.9 

8.0 

183.2 

.4 

182.8 

.2 

4, 002.  3 

1, 250. 2 

2, 752.  2 

31.0 

1  Programs:  Public  Law  480,  all  titles,  and  mutual  security  program  sec.  402. 


Attachment  II. — Agricultural  exports  under  direct  Government  programs  1 


Fiscal  year 

Under 

programs 

Outside  of 
programs  2 

Total  exports 

1952 _ 

623 

450 

718 

866 

1, 367 
1,960 

l 

4,053 
2,819 
2,936 
3, 144 

1953 _ 

1954 _ 

1955 _ 

1956 _ 

1957 _ 

4,728 
4, 002 

1958 _ 

1959  3 _ 

L  260 

1  Public  Law  480,  all  titles:  ECA  and  mutual  security  programs  including  sec.  402,  550:  USDA  sec.  416 
donations;  barter. 

2  Includes:  Short  term  credit;  sales  at  less  than  domestic  prices;  and  export  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
as  well  as  commercial  sales  without  Government  assistance. 

3  1959  figures  estimated. 

Senator  Green.  The  next  witness  is  from  the  National  Planning 
Association — Mr.  Lauren  Soth,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  just  come  in,  and  I  will  now  turn  over  the  chair 
to  him. 

Senator  Humphrey  (presiding).  I  see  that  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Lynn  have  already  testified. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Lauren  Soth,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Planning  Association’s  Agriculture  Committee.  Mr. 
Soth,  it  is  good  to  see  you,  sir.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you 
here.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  your  excellent  work  and  your 
outstanding  contributions  to  a  better  understanding  of  agricultural 
problem.  I  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 

43583 — 59 — > — 10 
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STATEMENT  OF  LAUREN  SOTH,  CHAIRMAN,  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Soth.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  views  I  express  here  are  somewhat 
at  odds  with  those  which  you  just  heard,  or  which  were  presented 

by  the  Farm  Bureau.  .  _  _  T_ 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  the  representatives  of  the  4  arm  Bureau 

still  here? 

Mr.  Soth.  No;  they  left. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  food  for  peace 
bill,  S.  1711,  and  to  present  the  views  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  N ational  Planning  Association. 

Our  committee  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  looking  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  fuller  employment  of  the  powerful  productive  capacity 
of  American  agriculture  in  the  interests  of  world  development  and 
peace,  and  I  think  that  you,  Senator  Humphrey,  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  will  remember  that  we 
made  a  study  for  your  committee  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  this  very 
matter,  and  at  that  time  we  concluded  that  aid  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  most  constructive  use  of  proceeds  of  sales  from  foreign 
currencies. 

We  believe  in  most  cases  the  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  long-term 
loans,  but  in  particular  circumstances  grants  are  warranted. . 

We  could  make  the  program  more  effective,  in  our  opinion,  by 
assigning  specialists  to  cooperate  with  the  receiving  countries  in 
developing  methods  of  distribution  which  will  bring  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  minimize  unfavorable  repercussions  on  domestic  prices 
and  imports  from  other  countries. 

We  believe  that  cooperation  with  food  deficit  countries  in  estab¬ 
lishing  national  food  reserves — this  is  a  point  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
opposes — we  believe  that  is  desirable  and  we  should  develop  effective 
methods  for  doing  this. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES  FROGRAM  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  might  add  that  80  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  thought  it  was  desirable,  too,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  one  time  though  it  was  desirable. 

It  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  handle  this  item,  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  U.N.  The  national  food  reserves  program  is  a  product 
of  our  Government.  It  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  U.N.  in  lieu 
of  an  international  food  and  fiber  reserve ;  but  at  least  it  was  a  con¬ 
structive  effort.  I  shall  tell  you  some  of  the  background  of  it. 

I  recall  during  my  service  as  a  delegate  to  the  U.N.,  I  was  very 
unhappy  over  the  negative  attitude  of  our  Government  relating  to 
the  use  of  food  and  fiber  on  an  international  basis.  I  insisted  that 
I  would  not,  as  a  delegate,  oppose  efforts  made  by  other  countries 
to  try  to  do  something  about  the  international  use  of  food  and  fiber. 
One  can  always  resign,  you  know,  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  if  one  feels  strongly  enough  about  an  issue. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  the  United  States  came  up  with  this 
proposal  on  national  food  and  fiber  reserves.  Yet  I  think  you  would 
be  interested  to  note  that  two  witnesses  from  the  Government — one 
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from  the  State  Department  and  one  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  both  Departments  having  studied  S.  1711— testified  critically 
on  S.  1711.  The  State  Department’s  statement  was  a  completely 
negative  document,  and  yet  there  is  a  provision  in  S.  1711  relating 
to  national  food  reserves  on  which  they  didn’t  even  comment.  The 
proposal  to  establish  national  food  reserves  which  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  was,  of  course,  sponsored  by  the  United  States. 

I  just  thought  I  would  again  make  this  record  clear,  because  I  am 
going  to  try  to  shame  this  administration  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  own  proposals,  even  if  they  happen  to  creep  into  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  of  us  who  are  not  necessarily  waving  the  banner  of 
the  administration. 

You  may  go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Soth. 

FOOD  SURPLUSES  CAN  BE  IMPORTANT  INSTRUMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Soth.  Well,  the  events  of  the  last  2  years  have  strengthened 
our  committee’s  belief  that  the  use  of  food  surpluses  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  the  poorer  countries  can  be  an  important  long-range 
element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  have  reviewed  it  again  recently  and  issued  a  recent  report  on 
this.  The  supply  situation  now  is  even  more  conducive  to  this  type 
of  foreign  aid  than  in  1957.  Agricultural  output  in  this  country 
continued  to  far  outpace  domestic  consumer  demand.  At  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  prices  of  farm  products  about  6  to  8  percent  of  our  total 
production  cannot  be  sold  through  commercial  channels  and  is  being 
diverted  to  Government  storage  or  to  noncommercial  disposal  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Long-range  projections  of  production  trends, 
taking  into  account  the  rapid  rate  of  technological  advance  in  agri¬ 
culture,  indicate  that  this  degree  of  surplus,  on  the  order  of  6  to  8 
percent,  will  persist  for  some  year  ahead. 

The  Government,  now  has  about  $8  billion  invested  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  accumulated  under  price  support  programs,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  It  seems  likely  that  the  total  will  soon  pass  $10  billion. 

Another  huge  grain  crop,  especially  of  corn,  will  be  harvested  this 
year.  Prices  of  farm  products  which  rose  temporarily  during  1957 
and  1958  are  now  heading  downward  again. 

The  grain  surpluses  are  now  beginning  to  be  converted  into  over¬ 
supply  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Already  we  have  seen  a 
serious  crisis  in  the  poultry  and  egg  business.  Hogs  will  be  next,  and 
a  buildup  of  beef  cattle  numbers  points  toward  a  recession  in  beef 
prices  within  the  next  few  years. 

Agricultural  price  supports  and  storage  programs  have  shielded 
farmers  from  some  of  the  effects  of  their  own  abundant  production. 

Dr.  Walter  Wilcox  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer¬ 
ence  Service  has  estimated  that  net  farm  incomes  might  be  as  much 
as  25  percent  lower  than  they  are  today  if  these  programs  were  not 
operating. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  price  supports  on  a  few  crops 
have  been  of  much  wider  benefit  to  farmers  as  a  whole  than  is  com¬ 
monly  realized.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  income-raising  effects 
accrue  only  to  producers  of  the  so-called  basic  crops. 

However,  if  the  capital,  land,  and  labor  being  used  in  producing 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  and  other  supported  crops,  were  not  so  used, 
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they  would  be  producing  other  crops  and  livestock,  increasing  the 
supplies  in  those  lines  and  bringing  prices  down. 

FOOD  SURPLUS  TREND  REQUIRES  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  OVERSEAS  FOOD 

PROGRAM 

Farm  price  supports,  as  we  have  had  them  in  this  country,  may  not 
be  the  most  efficient  possible  method  of  protecting  farm  income — I 
will  even  agree  that  they  are  cumbersome  and  messy  at  times — but 
we  should  not  forget  they  provide  some  help  to  agriculture  in  a  period 
of  serious  oversupply  and  maladjustment. 

I  say  this  to  reemphasize  the  long  run  nature  of  the  farm  surplus 
problem.  This  country  is  likely  to  produce  food  considerably  in 
excess  of  domestic  nutritional  needs  for  as  far  ahead  as  the  most 
competent  students  of  production  trends  can  see,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more. 

Without  any  farm  supports  this  situation  would  mean  a  drastic 
decline  in  farm  income  and  a  depression  in  agriculture  even  though 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  general  national  prosperity. 

With  the  kind  of  supports  we  now  have,  we  are  still  likely  to  have 
lower  income  in  the  next  few  years,  but  not  necessarily  disaster,  and 
we  will  have  under  these  programs  a  continued  pileup  of  stocks  of 
farm  products  in  Government  warehouses. 

Either  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  a  strong  one  from  the 
viewpoint  of  domestic  policy  for  vigorous  efforts  to  make  more  use 
of  our  farm  products  overseas. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  excess  production,  excluding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  workable,  acceptable  farm  production  controls. 

So  it  will  make  sense  to  try  to  find  constructive  uses  for  this  surplus. 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  this  supply  situation  in  agriculture  is 
largely  a  consequence  of  long-range  public  programs  for  research  and 
education.  The  general  public,  through  Government,  has  been  pump¬ 
ing  new  knowledge,  really  a  form  of  capital,  into  agriculture  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

In  effect,  society  has  been  telling  farmers  to  produce  more.  Now 
that  farmers  have  responded  so  magnificently  to  this  drive  for  better 
technology,  the  rest  of  us  cannot  in  fairness  leave  farmers  to  go  it 
alone  and  adjust  to  the  market  situation. 

Besides,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  surplus  farm  production  of  the 
United  States  if  statesmanship  is  only  resourceful  enough  to  bring  the 
surpluses  and  the  needs  together. 

The  United  States  now  has  considerable  experience  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  with  postwar  relief  programs,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  and  Public  Law  480.  These  programs  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  recipient  countries,  but  they  have  been  ex¬ 
pedient,  temporary,  and  unpredictable,  and  they  have  not  done  much 
more  than  raise  consumption  level  and  have  not  been  tied  in  directly 
to  economic  development  projects  sufficiently,  in  our  opinion. 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  INITIATE  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  NPA  believes  the  United  States  is 
now  ready  to  initiate,  in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  some  long- 
range  planning  in  this  field,  planning  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
lift  to  economic  development  in  the  receiving  countries. 
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We  believe  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  make  policy 
commitments  with  respect  to  the  form  of  programs,  eligibility  of  re¬ 
cipients,  price  concessions,  and  the  use  of  the  local  currency  received 
from  sale  of  our  farm  products. 

This  proposed  legislation  recognizes  that  many  of  the  techniques 
and  institutional  arrangements  of  the  Public  Law  480  programs  are 
good  and  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 

In  our  opinion,  the  food-for-peace  bill  which  is  now  before  this 
committee  is  a  great  step  forward  in  foreign  assistance  programs.  It 
builds  well  upon  the  experience  of  recent  years  with  Public  Law  480, 
and  it  does  several  things  which  our  study  group  believes  are  essen¬ 
tial. 

One  is,  and  this  is  very  important,  that  it  makes  possible  a  longer 
range  commitment  than  under  the  old  program,  and  all  I  have  to  do 
is  just  to  mention  India  and  the  5-year  plans  to  indicate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this. 

It  would  be  possible  under  this  new  legislation  to  give  India  a 
definite  commitment  over  a  planning  period  for  a  given  quantity 
of  wheat,  for  example.  With  a  billion  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  wheat 
on  hand  before  our  new  crop  is  harvested,  we  can  certainly  spare  the 
wheat. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  amazed  to  find  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  testimony,  and  again  this  morning  from  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  idea  that  this  is  a  temporary  situation  and  should  be 
dealth  with  on  a  temporary  basis. 

With  this  grain  we  have  got  on  hand  and  what  we  can  see  ahead, 
it  doesn’t  look  very  temporary  to  me. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  have  a  Methuse- 
lalm  or  a  Malthusian  philosophy;  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  live 
until  you  are  800,  it  is  rather  temporary. 

Mr.  Sotii.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  for  those  who  aspire  for  three  score  and 
ten,  throwing  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  years,  it  doesn’t  seem  very 
temporary. 

Mr.  Soth.  The  period  covered  in  this  bill  is  from  July  1,  1959, 
to  June  30,  1964,  and  I  think  this  is  a  vast  improvement,  but  I  would 
raise  a  question  as  to  whether  even  this  is  long  enough. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  you  are  right.  I  don’t  think  it  is, 
but  you  mustn’t  go  too  far  down  here  in  Washington  because  it 
frightens  people.  We  only  took  5  years  for  that  reason. 

GOVERNMENT  COULD  BUY  FOODS  NOT  IN  SURPLUS 

Mr.  Soth.  One  point  I  should  like  to  make — and  this  is  a  point 
that  we  consider  very  important — that  the  food-for-peace  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  farm  products  not  technically  in  surplus — that  is,  those 
in  Government  warehouses — could  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
and  could  be  used  in  foreign  development  projects. 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  high  carbohydrate  foods, 
such  as  grains,  proteins  are  needed  to  go  with  them.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  this  authority  to  buy  foods  to  balance  out  the  foods 
in  surplus  storage.  And  what  do  you  call  a  surplus,  anyway?  I  am 
from  Iowa,  and  the  hog  situation  coming  up  looks  like  a  surplus  to 
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me,  even  though  it  is  not  technically  pork  stored  in  the  Government 
coolers. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  and  it  is  going  to  show  up  m  very 

low  prices  of  hogs.  . 

I  don’t  see  why,  with  the  plentiful  nourishing  food  of  this  land, 
why  the  Government  should  not  buy  pork  to  supplement  wheat  and 
starchy  foods  in  Public  Law  480  type  agreements  with  other  countries. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EXPORTING  NATIONS  AND  U.N.  GUIDANCE 

The  food  for  peace  bill  properly  puts  emphasis  on  cooperation  with 
other  food  exporting  countries  and  with  the  United  Nations.  I  agree 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  on  this,  that  the  United  States  has  incurred 
ill  will  unnecessarily  in  recent  years  by  heedless  sales  of  grain  and 
other  products  for  soft  currencies  without  enough  consideration  to 
the  interest  of  other  allied  countries  and  consultation  with  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Many  of  them  depend  on  farm  exports  for  their  livelihood. 

Many  countries  which  badly  need  planning  help  and  administrative 
guidance  do  not  like  to  accept  strings,  so  called,  with  aid  from  the 
United  States,  because  it  may  seem  to  some  of  their  politicians  to  be 
dollar  imperialism.  They  are  more  willing,  I  believe,  to  accept  this 
guidance  from  United  Nations  agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should  urge  the  U.N.  to  help 
needy  countries  develop  plans  for  use  of  farm  surpluses  in  economic 
development  projects. 

USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY  FOR  EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS  ACTIVITIES 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  especially  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  section  authorizing  the  use  of  currency  obtained  from  sale 
of  farm  products  for  exchange-of -persons  activities.  I  am  personally 
much  interested  in  this,  Senator  Humphrey,  because  I  am  connected 
with  the  Institute  of  International  Education  and  their  committee 
on  Educational  Interchange  Policy,  and  I  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  very  constructive  use  of  this  soft  currency. 

Both  from  the  view  of  encouraging  economic  development  and  from 
the  view  of  improving  international  understanding,  economic  de¬ 
velopment  surely  should  be  broadly  defined,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
this  bill,  and  should  cover  expenditures  for  research,  education,  and 
vocational  training. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

UNITED  NATIONS  ASSISTANCE  IN  DEVELOPING  PLANS  TO  USE  FARM 

SURPLUSES 

Senator  Humphrey’.  Mr.  Sotli,  I  refer  to  a  suggestion  you  make,  and 
I  quote  from  your  testimony,  “We  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  urge  the  U.N.  to  help  needy  countries  develop  plans  for  use 
of  farm  surpluses  in  economic  development  projects.”  This  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  fits  very  nicely  into  the  U.N.  special  fund  activity  under 
the  guidance  of  Paul  Hoffman.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
about  these  matters  and,  as  you  know,  the  special  fund  essentially 
does  surveys  and  formulates  plans  for  the  more  effective  use  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  assistance  in  recipient  countries  or  in  other  coun- 
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tries  which  are  going  to  chart  a  new  course  of  industrial  or  agricul¬ 
tural  programing. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  cooperation  of  U.N.  specialized  agencies — 
the  technical  assistance  agency  and  the  U.N.  special  fund  agency — 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  could  be  done  in  terms  of  integrating  the 
farm  commodities  and  the  currencies  generated  therefrom  into  the 
total  economic  planning  of  a  country. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  agree,  and  I  think  that  much  of  our  surplus  food 
could  be  used  as  a  prime  mover  in  agricultural  progress  in  these 
countries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Soth.  Tied  in  directly  toward  land  reclamation  and  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  development  projects. 

The  FAO  and  WHO,  both  U.N.  agencies,  have  an  important  role 
in  this  kind  of  planning,  I  believe. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  a  feeling — and  it  is  one  based  not  just 
upon  superficial  study,  but  upon  some  sincere  effort  to  understand  and 
to  know  what  is  going  on — that  our  Government  tends,  except  on 
certain  occasions,  to  bypass  these  U.N.  specialized  agencies.  I  don’t 
mean  that  we  ignore  them;  I  mean  that  we  utilize  them  only 
occasionally. 

For  example,  here  we  are  involved  with  friendly  nations  in  very 
serious  negotiations  relating  to  wheat.  I  am  pleased  there  has  been 
this  negotiation  here  in  Washington  on  this  matter.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  sign.  It  should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  We  waited 
many  years ;  this  is  the  fifth  year  of  Public  Law  480.  "This  could  and 
should  have  been  done  the  very  first  year.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  at 
long  last  it  is  being  done. 

Here  we  have  an  instrumentality  for  this  type  of  planning — we 
have  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  our  leadership  in  FAO  is  very  important  in  light  of  the 
tremendous  problems  of  agricultural  economics  that  we  face,  and  the 
tremendous  technology  of  agricultural  production  with  which  we 
are  blessed. 

I  say  these  things  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we  will  fully  utilize 
these  facilities  that  are  at  our  disposal  or  at  our  command. 

ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  WALLACE  AND  NPA  REPORT 

Mr.  Soth.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  seen  this  article  by  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  on  this  subj ect  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  recommend  that  to  the  committee’s  attention  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  interest  and  significance. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  keep  this  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  You  may. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  read  it  and  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  a  very  outstanding  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  sometimes  the  N ation  longs  for  the  days  when  we  had  vision  and 
practicality  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  happy  coinci¬ 
dence  when  you  have  both;  it  is  a  tragedy  when  you  have  neither. 
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Mr.  Soth,  you  skipped  over  a  few  paragraphs  in  this  statement.  Is 
it  agreeable  with  you  if  they  are  included,  because  there  are  references 
that  I  think  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Soth.  The  whole  thing  may  be  included,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
supply  copies  of  our  committee  report. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the  most  recent 
committee  report.  We  have  your  study  that  you  did  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  will  see  that  you  get  the  other,  too. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  fact,  as  an  educator  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  NPA,  you  might  want  to  send  a  copy 
of  that  to  our  colleagues  with  a  little  covering  note. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  are  more 
responsive  to  educators  than  they  are  to  their  colleagues  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  haven’t  noticed  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  No.  [Laughter.] 

RECOMMENDATION  IN  1957  NPA  STUDY 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  body  of  recommendations  of  the  NPA 
study  of  1957  has  been  noted  earlier  in  the  testimony  of  yesterday,  but 
I  not  ice  one  point  where  you  state : 

“We  could  make  the  program  more  effective  by  assigning  specialists 
to  cooperate  with  the  receiving  countries  in  developing  methods  of 
distribution  which  will  bring  increased  consumption,  and  minimize 
unfavorable  repercussions  on  domestic  prices  and  other  imports.” 
This  is  the  kind  of  a  technical  service  that  could  be  extended  at  the 
distributive  level. 

Mr.  Sotii.  Instead  of  sending  salesmen  out. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  need  both.  I  think  it  is  good  to  have  our 
salesmen,  in  a  sense,  but  we  also  ought  to  have  people  who  are  able  to 
teach  others  how  best  to  use  these  commodities. 

I  know  that  in  business  after  a  good  salesman  operates,  there  is  a 
followup  plan.  For  example,  if  you  have  new  equipment,  they  teach 
you  how  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  put  the  emphasis 
on  development  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  effort  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  not  so  much  on  getting  rid  of  the  stuff  and  selling  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes— the  emphasis  should  be  on  use  of  the 
commodities. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  STORAGE  OF  GOODS  IN  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  faced  in 
many  countries  is  that  of  distribution.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
lack  of  communications  and  transportation  systems  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  storage  facilities  inadequate  for  large  enough  quantities 
to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  people. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  our  country  should  not  be  able  to  assist 
in  development  of  storage  facilities  in  these  areas  of  the  world  where 
we  say  we  have  friends  and  allies,  and  where  we  are  seeking  to  combat 
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the  inroads  of  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  help  lift  the  standard  of  living  for  the  people? 

Mr.  Soth  I  think  we  should  do  it,  and  I  think  we  should  go 
further  and  develop  help  on  inplant  feeding  programs,  school  lunch 
programs  feeding  programs  m  vocational  schools,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  right  on  this  point  of  making  effective  use  of  the  stuff. 

DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  OVERSEAS  VIS-A-VIS  EXPENDITURES  FOR  USE  OF 

FOOD  SURPLUSES 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  You  know  we  have  spent  hundreds  of 
1  ^  dollars  in  Europe  building  what  we  call  the  infrastructure 

of  NATO. 

Now,  a  good  general  just  would  not  think  of  stationing  troops  in 
large  installations  overseas  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  without 
building  depots  and  supply  lines.  We  have  put  in  cables,  pipelines, 
gas  tanks,  and  underground  storage  facilities.  When  I  was  in  Naples, 
Italy, _  a  couple  of  years  ago  they  told  me  about  the  huge  new  trans¬ 
oceanic,  cables  we  were  putting  in,  the  telephone  systems  we  have  put 
in,  and  other  vast  expenditures  of  the  American  taxpayers’  money 
for  common  defense. 

I  voted  for  this  money  and  I  am  not  complaining  about  what  wTe 
did.  But  when  we  get  around  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  surplus 
food  we  hear  people  around  here  say  it  is  a  difficult  matter— that  we 
don’t  know  how  to  do  this,  or  we  shouldn’t  do  this. 

Mr.  Sotii.  That  comes  from  looking  at  it  as  a  sort  of  emergency, 
temporary  thing,  doesn’t  it,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  long-ranee  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Either  that  or  mental  paralysis.  I  am  very 
blunt  about  this.  I  am  getting  rather  fed  up  with  this  kind  of  sticki¬ 
ness,  this  unwillingness  to  use  imagination.  If  one  doesn’t  have 
imagination,  then  I  don’t  wrant  to  criticize,  for  one  should  not  be  un¬ 
kind  to  people  who  just  are  not  blessed  with  some  of  these  attributes. 
But  if  one  has  imagination,  intelligence,  and  know-how,  he  either 
ought  to  use  them  or  ought  to  be  chastised  for  not  using  them  in  the 
kind  of  a  world  in  which  we  live. 

NEED  FOR  LONG-TERM  PROGRAMING  IN  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Soth.  There  are  two  programs,  in  my  opinion,  definitely  which 
need  long-term  programing,  planning,  and  both  of  them— well,  one  of 
them  was  knocked  out  the  other  day  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  this  one,  but  I  certainly  hope  this 
can  go  through  as  a  start  toward  long-range  planning  in  this  field. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  administration  was  against  the  long-term 
Development  Loan  Fund;  but  they  were  for  an  ad  infinitum  authori¬ 
zation  for  military  assistance  yesterday.  We  have  an  open  end,  un¬ 
limited  authorization  for  military  assistance  in  the  mutual  security 
bill.  That  had  administration  support. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  thought  the  administration  was  for  a  long-range  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund. 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  they  were,  it  is  a  carefully  guarded  secret. 
They  are,  perhaps,  for  it  theoretically,  but  not  when  we  vote  for  it. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  it. 
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Mr.  Soth.  You  certainly  could  interpret  statements  made  by  the 
President  as  favoring  this  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Except  on  the  day  that  we  voted,  and  that  was 
when  the  pay  dirt  came  up,  you  see. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE’S  VIEWS  ON  FUTURE  FARM  PRODUCTION 

Now,  I  wonder,  have  you  ever  confided  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  your  views  as  a  respected  editor  and  as  at  least  a  layman’s 
expert  on  agricultural  matters  ?  Have  you  confided  to  them  what  you 
think  will  be  the  degree  of  surplus  that  will  persist  for  some  years  to 
come  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  by  views  available  to  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  any  of  them  ever  come  out  to  Iowa  and 
taken  a  look  around  to  see  whether  or  not  we  will  have  extra  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  years  to  come  ?  Did  they  stop  long  enough  to  really  look 
around  ? 

Mr.  Sotii.  Well,  the  people,  the  agricultural  economists,  the  tech¬ 
nical  people  in  the  Department  know  this  very  well.  It  is  in  their 
own  reports. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  the  study  out  at  Ames  show? 

Mr.  Soth.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Center? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  What  do  they  prognosticate  as  to  future 
production  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  This  is  accepted  throughout  the  agricultural  economic 
profession  as  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation,  the  people  at 
Ames,  the  technical  people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  “The  Pioneering  Study  of 
Production  Trends,”  by  Dr.  Black,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Bonnen,  of 
Michigan  State  University,  which  NPA  published,  on  projecting 
supply  and  demand  trends  for  about  15  years  ahead. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  do  those  trends  indicate  that  there  will  be 
an  excess  of  supply  over  demand  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  Excluding  really  effective,  acceptable  production  con¬ 
trols  ;  yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  the  production  controls  which  have  been 
advocated  that  I  have  seen  also  included  allowing  farmers  to  produce 
for  the  world  market.  Therefore,  there  are  two  kinds  of  production : 
One  kind  produces  at  a  higher  price  for  the  folks  at  home,  and  the 
other  is  a  sort  of  general,  open-end  production  for  the  world  market. 
No  matter  how  you  define  it,  that  is  still  production;  it  is  still  on  the 
market,  it  still  affects  price,  it  still  is  available. 

FARM  SURPLUS  PROBLEM  NOT  PASSING 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  me,  Mr.  Soth,  that  I  can’t  seem  to  get  it 
driven  through  the  minds  of  the  policymakers  of  this  Government  that 
we  have  a  problem  here  which  is  going  to  exist  well  over  a  year.  Of 
course,  they  have  been  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  many  situations 
are  temporary — I  sat  in  this  committee  room  in  1953  when  they  came 
in  and  said,  “We  are  now  going  to  start  to  liquidate  Mutual  Security.” 
Each  year  we  were  told,  “This  is  just  about,  the  end  of  the  line.”  Now 
finally,  after  about  6  or  7  years,  we  are  being  told  maybe  foreign  aid 
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will  last  another  25  years.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have  had  this 
trouble  is  because  we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves. 

Now  in  your  responsible  position  as  a  public  information  officer, 
so  to  speak,  on  a  great  newspaper  in  the  agricultural  area  of  the  Mid¬ 
west,  do  you  see  any  possibility  within  the  next  5  years  of  bringing 
production  into  balance  with  demand  ?  By  “demand,”  I  mean  domes¬ 
tic  consumption,  normal  dollar  exports,  and  the  reserves  which  are 
required  under  law. 

Mr.  Soth.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  anybody  with  the  brains  of  a 
March  hare  who  does  ?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Soth.  I  don’t  know  much  about  the  brains  of  March  hares. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  then — the  judgment 
of  a  March  hare. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  don’t  know  any  knowledgeable  people  in  agriculture 
that  do  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  then,  why  do  we  not  plan  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  facts  are,  rather  than  conjure  up  some  sort  of  palatable 
potion  of  facts  that  we  can  swallow  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  I  can’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not. 

UNITED  STATES  WON’T  FACE  FACTS  ON  DURATION  OF  FARM  SURPLUS 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  telling  the  agricul¬ 
tural  officials  of  our  Government,  just  as  you  have  been,  about  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  surplus  problem,  because  I  think  that  one  of  the  real 
tragedies  in  this  country  today  is  the  unwillingness  to  face  up,  one, 
to  the  competition  that  we  are  up  against  now  and  will  continue  to 
have  in  the  days  to  come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  two,  the  economic 
realities  at  home. 

This  Nation  is  duping  itself  on  these  unrealistic  tranquilizers  and 
won’t  face  up  to  the  facts.  What  do  you  do  with  a  State  Department 
and  a  Department  of  Agriculture  that  come  in  here,  look  you  coldly 
in  the  eye,  and  just  say,  “1  year,”  just  like  at  the  end  of  1  year  we  shall 
have  the  millennium. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  position  ? 

Mr.  Soth.  I  would  continue  to  press  for  at  least  a  5-year  planning 
program  and  try  to  extend  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  I  felt  that  you  might  be  of  that 
mind,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  am  going  to  press  and  I  am  going  to  be  a 
little  tougher  each  day. 

I  think,  Mr.  Soth,  that  is  about  as  much  of  your  time  as  we  should 
take.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  testimony,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
send  the  report  around,  as  was  suggested,  to  some  of  the  members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Soth.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Soth,  while  you  are  here  in 
Washington,  I  hope  you  will  stop  over  at  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  give  them  your  valued  judgment 
as  to  the  possibility  of  future  farm  production.  I  want  to  encourage 
you  to  make  that  trip.  I  am  not  sure  it  will  be  helpful,  but  try  it. 

Mr.  Sotii.  I  go  over  there  all  the  time,  I  will  say  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Soth. 
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(The  complete  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Soth  is  as  follows:) 

Farm  Surpluses  for  Foreign  Economic  Development 

(Statement  by  Lauren  Soth,  editor  of  the  editorial  pages,  Des  Moines  Register 

and  Tribune,  and  chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  National  Planning  Asso¬ 
ciation  ) 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  food-for-peace  bill, 
S.  1711,  and  to  present  the  views  of  the  agriculture  committee  of  the  National 
Planning  Association.  First,  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  “food  for  peace” 
is  an  excellent,  descriptive  name  for  this  program  of  using  American  farm 
abundance  to  promote  and  assist  economic  development  in  the  poorer  countries 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  bipartisan,  or  nonpartisan,  phrase  which  truly  reflects 
the  American  spirit  of  friendly,  humanitarian  aid  to  the  less  fortunate. 

America  has  many  times  used  food  as  a  weapon  of  peace,  by  both  private  and 
public  action.  During  and  since  World  War  II  the  bountiful  production  from 
American  farms  has  been  employed  in  the  national  interest  to  fight  famine, 
curb  unrest,  facilitate  recovery  from  the  devastation  of  war.  Too  often  we  look 
upon  the  overproduction  of  agriculture  as  a  curse  instead  of  realizing  it  as  a 
blessing  and  trying  to  maximize  its  potentialities  for  good  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture  committee  of  NPA  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  looking 
into  the  possibilities  of  fuller  employment  of  the  powerful  productive  capacity 
of  American  agriculture  in  the  interests  of  world  development  and  peace.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  remember  a  study  made  for 
the  committee  by  NPA  in  1957.  At  that  time,  we  concluded : 

“Aid  in  economic  development  is  the  most  constructive  use  for  proceeds  from 
sales  for  foreign  currencies.  In  most  cases  the  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of 
long-term  loans,  but  in  particular  circumstances  grants  are  warranted.  A 
sound  policy  regarding  the  utilization  of  foreign  currencies  which  will  accrue 
from  loan  repayments  is  needed. 

“We  could  make  the  program  more  effective  by  assigning  specialists  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  receiving  countries  in  developing  methods  of  distribution  which 
will  bring  increased  consumption,  and  minimize  unfavorable  repercussions  on 
domestic  prices  and  other  imports. 

“Cooperation  with  food-deficit  countries  in  establishing  national  food  reserves 
and  developing  effective  methods  of  managing  them  is  desirable. 

“Frequent  and  frank  consultations  with  other  exporting  countries  would 
keep  us  on  guard  against  adverse  effects  on  their  exports,  and  might  point  the 
way  toward  international  cooperation  in  some  phases  of  the  program.” 

Events  of  the  last  2  years  have  strengthened  our  belief  that  the  use  of  food 
surpluses  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  poorer  countries  can  be  an  im¬ 
portant  long-range  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

PRESENT  SUPPLY  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  CONDUCIVE  TO  AGRICULTURAL  “FOREIGN  AID” 

The  supply  situation  now  is  even  more  conducive  to  this  type  of  foreign  aid 
than  in  1957.  Agricultural  output  in  this  country  continues  to  far  outpace 
domestic  consumer  demand.  At  the  current  level  of  prices  of  farm  products, 
about  6  to  8  percent  of  total  production  cannot  be  sold  through  commercial 
channels  and  is  being  diverted  to  Government  storage  or  to  noncommercial  dis¬ 
posal  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Long-range  projections  of  production  trends, 
taking  into  account  the  rapid  rate  of  technological  advance  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  degree  of  surplus  will  persist  for  some  years  ahead. 

The  Government  now  has  about  $9  billion  invested  in  farm  products,  ac¬ 
cumulated  under  price-support  programs,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  total  will  soon  pass  $10  billion.  Another  huge  grain  crop,  especially 
of  corn,  will  be  harvested  this  year.  Prices  of  farm  products,  which  rose  during 
much  of  1957  and  1958,  are  now  heading  downward  again.  The  grain  surpluses 
are  beginning  to  be  converted  into  oversupply  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Already,  we  have  seen  a  serious  crisis  in  the  poultry  and  egg  business.  Hogs 
will  be  next,  and  the  buildup  of  beef  cattle  numbers  points  toward  a  recession 
in  beef  prices  within  a  few  years. 

GOVERNMENT  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  STORAGE  PROGRAMS 

Agricultural  price  supports  and  storage  programs  have  shielded  farmers  from 
some  of  the  effects  of  their  own  abundant  production.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox, 
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of  the  Library  of  Congress  legislative  reference  staff,  has  estimated  that  net 
farm  incomes  might  be  as  much  as  25  percent  lower  than  they  are  today  if  these 
programs  were  not  operating. 

The  price  supports  on  a  few  crops  have  been  of  wider  benefit  to  farmers  as 
a  whole  than  is  commonly  realized.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  income-raising 
effects  accrue  only  to  producers  of  the  so-called  basic  crops.  However  if  the 
capital,  land,  and  labor  being  used  in  producing  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other 
supported  crops  were  not  so  used,  they  would  be  producing  other  crops  and 
livestock,  increasing  the  supplies  in  those  lines  and  bringing  prices  down.  The 
farm  price  supports  may  not  be  the  most  efficient  possible  method  of  protecting 
farm  income.  I  will  even  agree  that  they  are  cumbersome  and  messy.  But  they 
do  provide  some  help  to  agriculture  iu  a  period  of  serious  oversupply  and  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

AGRICULTURAL  OVERSUPPLY  WILL  CONTINUE 

Let  me  reemphasize  the  longrun  nature  of  the  farm  surplus  problem.  This 
country  is  likely  to  produce  food  considerably  in  excess  of  domestic  nutritional 
needs  for  as  far  ahead  as  the  most  competent  students  of  production  trends  can 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Without  any  farm  supports,  this 
would  mean  a  drastic  decline  in  farm  income  and  a  depression  in  agriculture 
in  the  midst  of  general  national  prosperity.  With  the  kind  of  supports  now 

in  effect,  it  will  mean  somewhat  lower  farm  income — but  not  disaster _ and  a 

continued  pileup  of  stocks  of  farm  products  in  Government  warehouses. 

Either  way,  it  seems  to  me  the  case,  from  the  viewpoint  of  domestic  policy, 
for  vigorous  efforts  to  make  more  use  of  our  farm  products  overseas  is  a  strong 
one.  We  are  going  to  have  the  excess  production — excluding  the  possibility  of 
workable,  acceptable  farm  production  controls— so  it  will  make  sense  to'  try 
to  find  constructive  uses  for  it. 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  this  supply  situation  in  agriculture  is  largely  a 
consequence  of  long-range  public  programs  of  research  and  education.  The 
general  public,  through  Government,  has  been  pumping  new  knowledge — really 
a  form  of  capital — into  agriculture  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  effect,  telling 
farmers  to  produce  more.  Now  that  farmers  have  responded  so  magnificently 
to  this  drive  for  better  technology,  the  rest  of  us  cannot  in  fairness  leave  farmers 
to  “go  it  alone”  and  “adjust”  themselves  to  the  market  situation. 
t  Besides,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  surplus  farm  production  of  the  United 
States,  if  statesmanship  is  only  resourceful  enough  to  bring  the  surpluses  and 
the  needs  together.  Many  struggling  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
desperately  need  more  and  better  food  in  order  to  achieve  the  economic  advances 
they  aspire  to.  We,  the  Canadians,  and  other  farm  surplus-producing  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  have  the  food.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to 
solve  this  seemingly  simple,  but  in  practice  so  difllcult,  equation. 

PAST  EXPERIENCE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  FOR  UTILIZING  FARM  SURPLUSES  OVERSEAS 


The  United  States  now  has  considerable  experience  in  this  business,  with 
postwar  relief  programs,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  and 
Public  Law  480.  These  programs  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  recipient 
countries.  But  they  have  been  expedient,  temporary,  and  unpredictable.  They 
have  not  done  much  more  than  raise  consumption  levels  and  have  not  been  tied 
in  directly  to  economic  development  projects. 

The  agriculture  committee  of  NBA  believes  the  United  States  is  now  ready 
to  initiate,  in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  some  long-range  planning  in 
this  field— planning  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  “lift”  to  economic  development 
in  the  receiving  countries. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  make  policy  commitments 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  programs,  eligibility  of  recipients,  price  concessions, 
and  use  of  the  local  currency  received  from  sale  of  our  farm  products. 

Many  of  the  techniques  and  institutional  arrangements  of  the  Public  Law  480 
programs  will  be  useful  in  the  future.  The  sales  for  soft  currency,  for  example, 
have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  invention.  But  it  will  be  much  more  valuable  if 
it  can  be  used  in  a  long-range  economic  development  program  where  both  parties 
know  what  to  expect. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  BILL 

The  food  for  peace  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  committee,  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  foreign  assistance  programs.  It  builds  well  upon  the  experience  of 
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recent  years  with  Public  Law  480.  It  does  several  things  which  our  NPA 
group  believes  are  essential. 

One  is  that  it  makes  possible  a  longer  range  commitment  than  under  the 
old  program.  Just  to  mention  India’s  tight  5-year  plans — an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  Asia  that  economic  progress  can  be  made  with  democratic  methods — 
is  enough  to  dramatize  the  importance  of  this  change.  Under  this  food  for  peace 
bill  it  would  be  possible  for  India  to  definitely  figure  on  a  certain  quantity 
of  wheat,  for  example,  for  the  duration  of  a  planning  period. 

With  a  billion  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand  before  our  new  crop  is 
harvested,  we  can  certainly  spare  the  wheat.  We  also  could  spare  quite  a  bit 
of  corn  from  our  reserve  of  about  1.8  billion  bushels,  since  a  new  crop  of  nearly 
4  billion  bushels  seems  probable  this  year. 

The  period  provided  in  this  bill  is  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  1964.  This 
is  a  vast  improvement,  but  I  raise  the  question  whether  this  is  long  enough. 

The  food  for  peace  bill  provides  that  farm  products  not  technically  in  sur¬ 
plus,  that  is,  in  Government  warehouses,  could  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
and  used  for  foreign  development  projects.  This  is  a  most  important  provision. 
To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  high  carbohydrate  foods,  such  as  grains,  pro¬ 
teins  are  needed  to  go  with  them.  The  Government  should  have  the  authority 
to  buy  foods  to  balance  out  the  foods  in  surplus  storage.  Besides,  the  difference 
is  only  in  semantics.  The  hog  surplus  situation  next  year  is  likely  to  be  a 
serious  one,  even  if  there  is  not  a  lot  of  pork  in  Government  coolers.  The  “sur¬ 
plus”  will  show  up  in  low  prices  of  hogs. 

The  food  for  peace  bill  properly  puts  emphasis  on  cooperation  with  other  food¬ 
exporting  countries  and  with  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  has  in¬ 
curred  ill  will  unnecessarily  in  recent  years  by  heedless  sales  of  grain  and  other 
products  for  soft  currency  without  enough  consideration  to  and  consultation 
with  allied  countries  who  depend  on  farm  exports  for  their  livelihood. 

Many  countries  which  badly  need  planning  help  and  administrative  guidance 
do  not  like  to  accept  such  “strings”  with  aid  from  the  United  States,  because 
it  may  seem  to  be  “dollar  imperialism.”  They  are  more  willing  to  accept  this 
guidance  from  U.N.  agencies.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  should  urge 
the  U.N.  to  help  needy  countries  develop  plans  for  use  of  farm  surpluses  in 
economic  development  projects. 

In  closing  this  statement,  I  should  like  to  especially  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  section  authorizing  the  use  of  currency  obtained  from  sales  of  farm 
products  for  exchange  of  persons  activities. 

This  would  be  a  wise  use  of  this  money,  both  from  the  view  of  encouraging 
economic  development  and  from  the  view  of  improving  international  under¬ 
standing.  Economic  development  surely  should  be  broadly  defined — as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  in  this  bill — to  cover  expenditures  for  research,  education,  and 
vocational  training. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  next  witness  is  Robert  Nathan.  Mr. 
Nathan,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Fine,  thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Nathan  is  the  national  chairman  of  the  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action,  and  he  will  now  testify  on  S.  1711.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  you  here.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Nathan  is  one  of  our  most 
eminent  and  respected  economists,  and  has  had  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  that  you  were  the  assistant  to 
the  late  and  beloved  Judge  Vinson;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Nathan.  That  is  right,  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  must  recall  the  days  of  the  War  Food 
Administration,  then. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Very  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Nathan.  I  will  have  some 
questions  to  ask  you  later. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Thank  you,  Senator  Humphrey. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  R.  NATHAN,  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION 

Mr.  Nathan.  In  addition  to  identifying  myself  as  chairman  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  I  want  to  state  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  that 
I  am  personally  registered  and  my  company  is  also  registered  on  be¬ 
half  of  Vietnam,  Colombia,  and  Israel  as  serving  those  countries  in 
economic  programing.  In  the  past  we  have  worked  also  for  Burma, 
Korea,  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  in  some  measure  what 
I  say  today  is  based  on  the  benefit  of  observations  we  have  made  while 
serving  abroad  for  many  governments. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Your  service  for  these  countries  makes  you  an 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  informative  witness. 

Mr.  Nathan.  We  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  working  with 
these  governments  in  relation  to  Public  Law  480. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROPOSAL  MORE  FORWARD  LOOKING  THAN  PAST  PROGRAMS 

I  just,  want  to  say  briefly  about  the  law  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  in  ADA  have  been  in  favor  of  positive  economic  programs  and 
cooperation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and,  if 
anything,  we  have  felt  that  the  programs  have  not  been  as  adequate, 
as  imaginative,  as  forward  looking  as  they  should  have  been  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  scope,  and  we  feel  that  in  some  real  measure  this  food  for 
peace  program  does  measure  up  to  the  kind  of  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  program  we  need. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  its  own  history,  in  view  of  the  world  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  world,  to  fail  in  any  degree  to  measure  up  to  what 
the  world  needs  and  what  we  need  to  do  about  the  food  picture. 

INFLOW  OF  FOREIGN  HELP  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 

I  would  like  to  state  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our  feeling  that 
sometimes  we  in  the  United  States  feel  that  we  have  sort  of  accom¬ 
plished  everything  by  our  own  brains  and  imagination  and  muscle, 
and  that  the  underdeveloped  countries  ought  somehow  to  come  up  by 
their  own  ability,  and  the  United  States  ought  to  play  no  positive  or 
constructive  part  in  making  available  some  of  our  resources. 

I  can’t  help  but  think  that  if  one  were  to  analyze  and  interpret 
American  history,  one  would  find  in  a  very  substantial  measure  our 
own  economic  growth  and  our  own  economic  progress  can  be  traced  to 
a  kind  of  point  4  program  and  a  kind  of  a  development  fund  program, 
and  a  kind  of  incentives  for  investment  program  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  providing  for  other  countries;  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
American  economic  development  were  stages  of  a  tremendous  inflow 
of  talent  and  know-how  through  immigrants,  and  also  very  substan¬ 
tial  capital  inflow.  And  today  when  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  need  capital  and  need  know-how,  I  think  it  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  how  we  benefited  in  the  past,  for  us  to  go  all  out  for 
those  abroad  who  need  this  help. 
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As  far  as  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  concerned,  we  feel  it  should 
have  the  fullest  support  of  all  Americans.  As  the  legislation  says, 
our  agricultural  abundance  is  a  blessing,  and  it  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  service  of  mankind,  and  we  thus  particularly  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  qualification. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  very  specific  comments,  however,  with 
respect  to  particular  features  of  the  act. 

PROGRAMS  NEED  TO  BE  PUT  ON  LONG-TERM  BASIS 

First  of  all,  concerning  the  5-year  program, I  share  very  much  your 
views,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gent  planning  and  looking  ahead  in  the  future,  one  has  to  get  away 
from  these  annual  programs,  annual  appropriations  and  annual  au¬ 
thorizations. 

Nobody  can  undertake  development  planning  in  any  constructive 
sense  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Further  in  this  field  of  agriculture  what  obviously  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  not  only  to  make  available  our  agricultural  abundance  to 
those  who  need  these  products,  but  we  obviously  want  to  get  the  other 
exporting  nations,  as  this  law  says,  to  cooperate;  we  want  to  avoid 
disrupting  normal  marketing  channels,  and  we  want,  it  seems  to  me, 
also  to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  increase  their  agricultural 
production  so  that  they  can  more  fully  meet  their  needs. 

If  these  are  really  our  objectives,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  one  has 
to  look  beyond  the  year-to-year  basis  or  it  is  going  to  be  rather  fruit¬ 
less. 

In  this  point  of  view  as  you  have  indicated  already  this  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  for  many  years  to  come,  and  from  that  point  of  view  it  is 
absurd  that  we  do  not,  therefore,  do  a  programing  job  consistent 
with  those  prospects,  and  certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
purchasing  countries  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  alternative 
sources  of  supply  countries,  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  longrun 
picture,  and  therefore,  we  wholeheartedly  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
compromise  in  terms  of  duration  and  that  the  5-year  program  will 
be  adopted. 

AVOIDING  DISRUTTION  OF  NORMAL  WORLD  MARKETS 

One  specific  matter  in  the  legislation  relates  to  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  normal  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  rather  significant  that  wre  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  substantial  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
over  a  period  of  years  now  without  encountering  what  I  would  de¬ 
scribe  as  terribly  serious  international  crises  or  incidents  or  disrup¬ 
tions  of  international  relations. 

There  have  been  some  objections  here  and  there,  and  I  do  think 
occasionally  some  exporting  country  has  been  hurt,  but  by  and  large 
I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  impact  has  been  on  normal 
marketing. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  step  up  this  program  and  as  we  lengthen 
its  duration  there  may  be  possibilities  of  impact  on  normal  market¬ 
ing,  and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  consideration  be  given 
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in  this  legislation  for  a  provision  which  would  call  upon  the  President 
to  bring  other  exporting  nations  into  the  negotiations.  In  other 
words,  when  you  negotiate  grains  for  India,  or  grains  for  Indonesia, 
or  grains  for  Japan,  I  suggest  that  alternative  sources  of  supply 
(Australia,  who  may  be  normally  supplying  wheat,  or  Burma,  or 
Thailand,  or  Vietnam,  who  normally  supply  rice) ,  might  be  brought 
into  the  negotiations  not  in  detail  but  so  that  the  purchasing  country 
and  the  alternative  normal  source  of  supply  and  the  United  States 
work  together  to  assure  that  there  will  continue  to  be  this  no  disrup¬ 
tion  of  normal  marketing.  I  think  this  could  be  extremely  useful 
with  respect  to  our  relations  to  other  countries  that  have  surpluses 
and  actually  are  engaged  in  substantial  export. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

As  far  as  the  local  currency  problem  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  has  raised  eyebrows  and  worried  a  good  many  people  who  fear 
that  it  might  result  in  accumulations  of  currencies  by  the  United 
States  which  could  possibly  result  in  interference  in  the  domestic 
economic  operations  of  countries  whose  money  we  own. 

I  don’t  believe  that  up  to  now  our  accumulations  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  have  approached  those  magnitudes,  but  it  is  possible,  that  after 
a  goodly  number  of  years  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  other  types  of  assistance,  whereby  we  use  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  you  could  accumulate  so  much  of  the  local  currency  and  have 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  money  supply  or  the  credit  possibilities 
that  you  become  a  sort  of  partner,  and  this  has  political  ramifications. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe  this  is  very  much  the  case. 

We  had  testimony  here,  Mr.  Nathan,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  that  have  accumulated  thus  far.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
problem  of  accumulation  is  not  universal.  We  are  actually  short  on 
some  currencies  in  certain  countries.  There  is  an  accumulation  of 
currencies,  however,  in  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
India ;  but  even  in  India  there  is  a  determined  effort  being  made  now 
to  put  to  use  both  privately  and  publicly  the  rupees  that  have  been 
accumulated. 

UTILIZING  LOCAL  CURRENCIES  IN  CULTURAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 

But  when  the  repayment  schedules  start  to  operate — not  only  on 
Public  Law  480,  as  you  say,  but  also  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  other  loans  where  repayment  may  be  in  soft  currencies — that  is 
when  the  problem  will  become  acute.  That  is  why  in  this  bill  we 
have  provided  for  certain  binational  foundations  which  operate  on 
grant,  so  that  the  currencies  will  not  be  held  by  the  U.S.  Government 
as  a  threat  over  the  economy  of  another  country.  Whether  it  is  a  real 
threat  or  not,  it  is  a  psychological  threat — and  it  is  a  threat  upon 
which  our  enemies  seize  for  propaganda  purposes.  Therefore,  we 
provided  for  these  binational  foundations  which  will  be  what  we  call 
the  non-self-liquidating  type  of  projects — the  education,  health,  and 
cultural  relations  programs  wherein  substantial  sums  of  currencies 
can  be  utilized. 
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Also,  I  am  convinced  that  large  amounts  of  currencies  could  be  used 
for  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  Building  a  children’s  hospital 
over  in  Poland  would  be  an  example  of  American  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  the  Polish  people. 

Well,  now,  this  would  be  a  grant,  and  the  zlotys  we  have  accumu¬ 
lated  from  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  in  Poland  have 
very  little  use  unless  they  can  be  used  for  purchase  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  or  made  available  on  sort  of  an  exchange  basis  or  a  gift  basis 
to  the  Polish  people  for  certain  projects  upon  which  we  can  have 
mutual  agreement.  I  think  there  are  such  projects. 

I,  for  one,  happen  to  believe  that  in  Poland,  where  the  Russians  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  the  monstrous  statue  of  Stalin  erected,  there  is  no 
better  way  to  show  the  differences  between  a  totalitarian  society  and  a 
free  society  than  by  our  building  a  fine  children’s  hospital  demonstrat¬ 
ing  our  compassion  and  our  love  for  children.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  would  go  even  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
this  bi national  proposal  for  grants  for  a  specific  purpose  ought  to 
include  not  only  the  funds  for  repayment  and  interest,  but  where 
necessary  and  where  desirable,  even  initial  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
currency. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  BROADER  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  put  in  an  amendment  to  the  mutual  security 
legislation  last  night  that  should  facilitate  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
research  including  health  research  under  section  104 (k).  We  also 
have  some  in  104(1),  and  there  are  other  portions  of  Public  Law  480 
in  which  these  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Yes.  Well,  I  was  thinking  mainly  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  here,  as  you  point  out,  the  provision  of  602  is  that  the  grants 
for  these  particular  purposes,  binational  institutions,  shall  come  only 
from  repayment  and  from  interest. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nathan.  And  I  think  generally  this  is  desirable,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  there  may  be  circumstances  where  you  are  accumulating 
a  local  currency  at  a  rate  that  has  certain  consequences  that  may  be 
psychologically,  if  not  financially  or  economically,  questionable,  where 
you  might  even  allow  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  proceeds  be  used  as  well  as  the  repayment  and  interest. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see.  That  may  be  feasible,  particularly  in 
certain  countries. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Because  your  repayment  is  going  to  come  very  slowly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  You  see,  in  some  of  these  countries  it  takes  a  year  or 
two  or  three  after  the  sale  is  consummated  before  the  actual  loan 
arrangements  are  made ;  then  the  loan  arrangements  are  normally  over 
a  long  period  of  30  years,  40  years,  at  relatively  modest  interest,  and 
so  it  may  be  5  or  6  or  8  years  from  now  before  you  begin  to  get  any 
sizable  amounts  accumulating  from  repayment  and  interest. 

And  if  that  is  the  case,  then  these  binational  institutions  which  are 
proposed  and  which  I  think  have  a  great  deal  of  merit,  just  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  for  maybe  the  next  decade.  This  is  section  602. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  am  just  reading  it  over  again.  In 
other  words,  you  would  suggest  amending  section  602  where  “the 
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President  is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under 
this  title  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
601(a),  any  unexpended  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  repayments  *  *  *”  you  would  have  this  refer  to  local  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  “as  a  result  of  sale  and/or  repayments.” 

Mr.  Nathan.  Yes.  Because  otherwise  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  just  not  going  to  get  anything  of  this  nature  for  the  next  decade 
to  amount  to  anything.  I  don’t  know  the  figures,  but  I  suspect  that 
up  to  now  the  repayments  of  loans  are  so  near  nil  that  they  don’t 
really  mean  anything,  and  I  think  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  do. 

That  is  one  specific  suggestion. 

MAKING  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS  A  CTTVTTTF.fi 

There  is  another  specific  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  that  concerns  section  104(h)  which  deals  with  grants  to 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations,  and  institutions  engaged  in  exchange, 
in  the  problem  of  exchange  of  persons. 

I  think  this  idea  of  making  some  of  these  funds  available  with 
respect  to  the  exchange  of  persons  is  a  very  good  one,  but,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  quoting  from  the  bottom  of  page  7,  the  bill  would  state : 

Such  currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  U.S.  nonprofit  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  organizations,  institutions,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  carry  forward  these  projects. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  language  on  the  dollar  matter  is 
terribly  restrictive  in  the  sense  that  you  are  going  to  limit  the.se  grants 
then  to  only  the  really  bigger  institutions.  It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  in  time  to  come  we  may  be  willing  to  make  available  some 
dollars  for  exchange  of  persons  to  nonprofit  institutions  by  some  kind 
of  a  grant  method  so  that  in  a  sense  we  would  be  financing  most  of  it, 
and  I  feel  that  saying  now  that  currencies  shall  not  be  made  available 
unless  the  institutions  can  provide  the  dollars  that  are  deemed  neces- 
sary,  is  restricting  it  only  to  the  very  largest  and  most  financially 
competent  institutions.  It  might  be  well  in  a  sense  just  to  leave  that 
dollar  part  out  and  let  them  bargain  and  negotiate,  and  you  may  get 
some  who  through  other  means  may  get  some  dollar  facilities  from 
the  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  would  be  well  not  to  restrict  it  as  it  is 
done,  now  in  the  present  legislation  only  to  those  who  definitely  can 
provide  the  dollars  that  are  needed. 

There  would  be  more  flexibility  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  this  language  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  any 
institution  which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  be  deleted. 

Obviously,  the  institutions  are  not  going  to  get  the  grants,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  they  demonstrate  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  program,  which  means  they  have  got"  to  have  some 
dollars  for  the  people  going  over,  and  so  forth. 

#  But  I  think  this  pretty  much  implies  that  only  those  larger  insti- 
tions  with  substantial  amounts  of  funds  are  going  to  be  able  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  program,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  this  provision, 
this  condition,  were  left  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  examine  it  very  carefully.  That  is  a 
constructive  criticism. 

USING  LOCAL  CURRENCY  FUNDS  ONLY  WITH  CONCURRENCE  OF  HOST 

COUNTRY 

Mr.  Nathan.  One  other  point,  I  would  say:  Section  104 (t),  Mr. 
Chairman,  provides  that  some  of  these  funds  may  be  used  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  capital  funds  of  an  international  association. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  would  say  two  things:  One,  that  section  (t)  ought 
to  say  clearly  that  this  would  be  with  the  approval  of  the  country  in 
whose  currency — whose  currency  is  made  available. 

This  isn’t  provided  specifically  in  the  bill.  As  I  read  it  it  says, 
“shall  be  used  for  contributions  in  addition  to  U.S.  dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  capital  funds  of  any  international  development  fund  asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  and  may  be  estab¬ 
lished,”  and  so  forth. 

I  think  right  here  it  has  to  be  said  to  “which  the  approval  of  the 
local  government  is  given.” 

The  reason  I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this :  Let’s  take  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  country — most  of  the  countries  to  whom  you  are  going  to 
make  these  contributions  are  countries  short  in  foreign  exchange  and 
short  in  capital,  local  capital.  To  sell  this  country,  say,  $100  million 
of  U.S.  commodities  and  say  then  to  take  $25  million  of  X  currencies, 
rupees  or  whatever  it  is,  and  turn  it  over  to  an  international  bank,  in 
a  sense  gives  to  that  bank  or  to  the  countries  which  borrow  from  that 
bank  a  claim  of  $25  million  worth  of  goods  on  this  purchasing  coun- 
try. 

Now,  this  country  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  export  capital  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  in  a  degree,  I  think,  we  have  to  be  careful - - 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Nathan.  In  draining  their  limited  resources,  you  see.  We  have 
got  to  say,  “We  are  selling  this  to  you,  we  will  use  the  local  currency 
for  development, ”  but  we  can’t  say  to  them,  “We  are  going  to  take 
some  of  your  normal  exports  back  and  make  them  available  to  a  third 
country  without  your  approval,”  because  in  a  sense  you  shorten  up 
what  is  already  shortened,  that  is,  the  available  capital. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  other  words  you  are  saying,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  a  sale  presently  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  or  as  presently 
described  in  this  bill,  for  local  currency,  and.  then  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  country  on  a  bilateral  basis  as  to  the  use  of  that 
currency. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Inside  the  country. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Inside  the  country. 

Mr.  Nathan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  owner¬ 
ship  rights  to  the  currency  and  just  decide  willy-nilly  on  our  own 
what  we  are  going  to  give  of  it  to  the  International  Development 
Association,  which  has  been  suggested,  or  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  or  some  other  organization,  without  the  consent  of  the 
host  country. 
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Mr.  Nathan.  That  is  correct.  That  would,  I  think,  be  wrong, 
because  what  you  are  doing  is  giving  to  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association  or  the  Special  Projects  Fund  of  the  United  Nations 
a  claim  on  products  in  that  country. 

Now,  that  country  may  already  be  able  to  sell  all  that  it  can  con¬ 
ceivably  export,  so  you  are  taking  away  then  in  a  real  sense  some  of 
its  normal  foreign  exchange  which  it  desperately  needs. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nathan.  So  I  think  a  condition  ought  to  be  added  to  104  (t) 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  country  whose  currency  we  own. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  remember  what  page  that  provision 
is  on? 

Mr.  Nathan.  Yes,  sir,  page  9  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  104  (t) ,  yes. 

Mr.  Nathan.  There  are  a  couple  of  other  very  specific  points  I 
would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ALLOWING  DIFFERENTIAL  BETWEEN  WORLD  PRICE  AND  U.S.  PRICE  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480  SALES  TO  BE  ON  GRANT  BASIS 

One,  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  provide  for  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  regarded  as  an  outright  grant,  which  grant  would  take  into 
account  the  differential  in  the  world  market  price  and  our  price. 

Now,  this  happened  in  the  case  of  India.  India  bought  some  wheat 
from  us  and  the  prices  they  paid  were  really  above  the  world  market 
prices  under  Public  Law  480.  They  bought  it  here  and  paid  the  price 
here. 

Now,  India  wanted  this  Public  Law  480  grain,  but  they  didn’t  like 
to  pay  a  higher  price  even  though  it  was  paid  in  local  currency. 

If  you  are  going  to  go  to  the  buying  country  and  you  are  going  to 
say,  “Look,  this  is  not  a  grant,  this  is  not  charity,  this  is  a  deal.  You 
are  buying  our  products,  we  are  taking  your  currency  instead  of  hard 
currency,”  you  want  to  make  them  feel  this  is  really  a  commercial 
transaction,  a  business  transaction. 

Now,  if  they  have  to  buy  your  goods  at  20  percent  above  the  world 
price,  they  begin  to  stumble  on  this,  if  they  look  at  it  as  a  serious 
deal.  If  they  look  at  it  as  an  indirect  gift  and  say  “they  are  going 
to  get  our  currency  and  we  are  never  going  to  pay  them  back  and 
we  will  finagle  with  the  use  of  it,  then  it  is  a  different  matter.  But  if 
you  want  to  make  the  purchasing  country  take  this  seriously  as  a 
responsible  deal  between  responsible  parties,  then  I  think  that  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  make  a  grant  of  some  of  the  proceeds  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  price  that  they  pay  to  us  and  the  world  price.” 

In  other  words,  what  you  are  doing  is  taking  local  currency  then 
equivalent  to  the  world  price  rather  than  to  our  price. 

RECENT  PUBLIC  LAW  480  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  INDIA 

We  did  this  with  India :  We  gave,  as  I  remember,  in  the  last  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  arrangement  in  India,  something  like  15  percent  of  the 
local  proceeds  were  given  as  a  grant  to  the  Government  of  India. 
This  was  arrived  at,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  so  that  in  essence  we  said  to  India : 
“We  are  selling  you  this  grain  as  a  straight  Govemment-to-Govem- 
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ment  transaction,  this  is  not  charity,  this  is  not  relief,  this  is  not  a 
gift.  We  are  selling  this  to  you,  but  to  take  care  of  the  differemal 
between  our  price  and  the  world  price,  we  are  only  going  to  take 
85  percent  of  the  rupee  proceeds  and  not  a  hundred  percent  of  them. 

1  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that  might  well  be 
used. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  had  not  heard  of  this  before,  Mr.  Nathan,  and 
I  think  it  is  worth,  again,  our  consideration  and  study.  I  will  ask 
the  staff  to  note  your  suggestion  and  I  would  like  to  explore  this  possi¬ 
bility,  taking  into  account  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  see  what  the  reactions  are  of  the 
technicians  over  there. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  I  do  know  that  countries  in  the  past  have  had, 
for  instance,  Public  Law  480  arrangements  to  buy  things  like  dried 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  they  found  that  they  could  buy  in  Hol¬ 
land  or  in  some  other  markets,  goods  for  20  percent  less  and  they  took 
the  Public  Law  480  sales  seriously  enough  that  this  sort  of  hurt  them — 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  pay  20  or  25  percent  more  to  the 
United  States  just  because  it  was  in  local  currency.  This  to  me  takes 
away  the  dignity  of  it  and  takes  away  the  seriousness  of  it  as  a  sale 
and  begins  to  make  people  think,  “Well,  we  are  going  to  give  local 
instead  of  foreign  currency  so  what  is  the  difference  in  the  price?” 
And  I  think  this  takes  away  from  what  it  seems  to  me  you  want 
to  establish  here  and  what  makes  this  a  serious  transaction,  and  I 
would  seriously  suggest  that  this  grant  be.  made  as  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  open  world  market  price. 

COORDINATION  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  OVERSEAS  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

One  other  point  I  would  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  basic  point, 
and  that  is  here  in  section  103  (c) ,  on  page  6,  it  states : 

Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  * 

“In  carrying  out  programs  and  activity  under  this  title  the  President  shall, 
insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activity  with  other  United 
States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  that  end.” 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  would  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  coordinated  with  our  domestic  agricultural  program  as 
well  as  other  aid  programs.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
would  quit  looking  upon  agricultural  surplus  as  something  that  is 
evil  and  something  that  is  a  consequence  of  failure  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  positive  objective  of  limited  production.  In  a  sense  “Food 
for  Peace”  would  become  our  positive  program,  and  we  would  gear 
our  domestic  agricultural  programs  to  these  total  demands,  domestic 
and  foreign,  rather  than  gear  our  domestic  agricultural  program  to 
restrictive  conceptions  and  then  use  whatever  is  left  over,  because 
we  fail  in  the  restrictive  conceptions.  I  would  hope  that  the  coordina¬ 
tion  paragraph  would  include  this  idea  of  coordinating  our  domestic 
agricultural  policy  with  the  Food  for  Peace  Act. 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  of  the  thoughts  I  have  had  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Nathan,  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  type  of  a  production 
goal  for  agriculture,  not  just  in  bushels,  but  actually  in  the  nature 
and  in  the  quality  of  food  and  fiber  supplies.  We  will  need,  for 
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example,  goals  on  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats,  and  proteins  and 
carbohydrates,  and  so  on.  We  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
what  the  domestic  requirements  are  going  to  be  in  these  areas,  the 
normal  commercial  export  requirements,  and  what  we  might  want 
to  program,  in  terms  of  the  food-for-peace  program,  rather  than  let¬ 
ting  all  this  come  by  accident. 

PLANNING  ON  A  LONG-TERM  BASIS 

Mr.  Nathan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  of  the  dangers  I  see  in  any  kind  of  a 
program  like  this  is  if  you  start  it  one  year  and  withdraw  it  the 
second  year,  you  create  great  frustrations  and  bitterness.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  quite  honestly  to  these  countries,  “Look,  we  are 
going  to  plan  a  program  for  the  next  5  years;  if  you  want  to  phase 
your  operations  into  this  program,  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.”  Just 
like  the  Indian  Government  comes  to  us  now  and  says,  “Look,  we 
have  a  5-year  plan  for  India.  We  need  some  help ;  we  would  like 
to  have  you  phase  some  of  your  activity  into  this. 

The  Indians  know  what  they  are  doing;  today  we  just  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Our  programs  are  all  by  guess — they  just 
happen.  Of  course,  it  is  an  exciting  way  to  live.  It  is  a  little 
perilous,  may  I  add.  We  just  go  along  willy-nilly  and  anything  that 
happens  happens.  Then  we  complain  about  it  later. 

generating  local  currency  to  parallel  foreign  exchange  of  aid 

AND  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Public  Law 
480  program  has  served  a  purpose  which  nobody  anticipated  in 
the  beginning  and  which,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  and  that  is  that  it  provides  local  currency  to  parallel  the  foreign 
exchange  which  almost  all  of  our  development  aid  programs  are 
limited  to. 

Your  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  ICA  by  and  large  confine  aid  in  the  investment  area 
to  foreign  exchange  items. 

In  other  words,  a  country  comes  to  the  United  States  and  says, 
“We  want  to  build  a  dam  which  costs  a  hundred  million  dollars”; 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  Development  Loan  Fund  or  World 
Bank  says,  “OK,  how  much  is  the  foreign  exchange  component,  $30 
million  ? 

“All  right,  we  will  lend  you  the  $30  million  to  buy  the  turbines; 
where  is  the  other  $70  million  coming  from?”  They  will  generate  it 
locally,  but  they  cannot  generate  these  savings  so  in  many  cases  the 
local  currency  problem  is  more  serious  than  the  foreign  problem.  It 
serves  to  help  total  development  in  the  foreign  exchange.  Obviously, 
we  do  not  want  to  make  it  easy  for  them  so  they  do  not  have  to  tax 
themselves  and  tax  savings,  and  we  want  them  to  create  a  capital 
market,  but  I  have  had  people  saying  the  tax  program  is  no  good 
and  they  ought  to  do  it  this  and  this  way.  Well,  you  cannot  change  it 
overnight.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  look  at  France,  their  tax  program 
is  nothing  to  be  held  up  as  a  shining  example,  and  these  countries 
have  limited  possibilities  for  acquiring  savings  for  investment.  We 
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say  we  are  lending  the  foreign  exchange  components,  but  you  find 
difficulty  in  generating  them  and  a  lot  of  times  they  can’t  do  it  except 
by  inflation.  So  this  is  a  part  of  the  total  development  because  you 
need  foreign  exchange  and  local  and  this  provides  in  very  substantial 
measure  the  local  currency  needs. 

INTEGRATION  OF  PROGRAM  INTO  TOTAL  U.S.  ECONOMIC  EFFORT  ABROAD 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Nathan,  you  are  not  the  first  economist 
who  has  testified,  but  we  have  never  had  an  economist  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  testify  about  these  matters.  Their  talk  is  out  of  the  realm 
of  fact;  they  talk  about  boll  weevil  and  surpluses  without  getting 
down  to  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  economics  of  the  program,  with¬ 
out  planning  the  use  and  the  integration  of  hard  money — the  gold, 
dollars,  and  pounds  sterling — along  with  the  soft  currencies.  This  is 
something  that  has  not  been  discussed,  and  this  is  why  some  of  us 
have  felt  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  take  a  new  look  at  Public  Law 
480  operations,  which  at  best  have  been  an  experiment  and,  I  think, 
a  very  constructive  experiment. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  to  fashion  this  into 
a  more  permanent  type  of  program — when  I  say  “permanent”  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  but  I  mean  at  least  for  a  period  of  5 
to  10  years — and  integrate  this  program  into  the  total  economic  effort 
of  our  Government. 

All  we  know  how  to  do  around  here  is  appropriate  dollars.  We 
are  finally  getting  around  to  where  we  are  asking  the  foreign  aid 
administration,  the  ICA,  to  come  in  and  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
plans  that  they  have.  This  has  been  like  pulling  the  teeth  out  of  a 
dinosaur,  but  at  last  we  are  going  to  compel  this  by  law.  What  some 
of  us  would  like  to  do  is  to  get  a  better  picture  of  how  we  can  con¬ 
vert  the  food  and  fiber  which  we  produce  in  abundance  into  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  our  dollar  aid  in  economic  programing  and  planning 
abroad.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Nathan.  It  is  a  natural  coordination. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  may  be  natural,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  it 
surely  is  a  new  experience  for  some  people  around  this  town. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Well,  not  only,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  and 
your  fellow  sponsors  deserve  the  really  deep  gratitude  of  everyone 
here  and,  I  think,  throughout  the  world,  but  I  think  this  bill  will 
have  consequences  which  will  be  perhaps  an  unearned  increment  or 
unanticipated  dividend.  This  will  be  just  what  you  referred  to — a 
forcing  of  economic  programing  to  tie  together  these  various  kinds 
of  aid  and  compelling  the  local  currency  and  foreign  currency  and 
local  fiscal  programing  to  be  done  in  an  intelligent  manner.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  dividend. 

ATTITUDE  OF  OTHER  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES  CONTINGENT  UPON  U.S. 

attitude 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  we  can  get  to  thinking  of  this  program 
as  an  adjunct  to  our  overall  economic  activity  rather  than  as  a  way 
to  dispose  of  surpluses,  we  will  start  to  get  the  cooperation  and  the 
friendly  consideration  of  even  other  exporting  countries. 
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Mr.  Nathan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Because  the  truth  is  that  unless  the  Western 
European  countries  and  the  United  States  can  combine  their  eco¬ 
nomic  efforts  to  help  provide  capital  resources  for  the  new  and  rising, 
but  still  underdeveloped,  countries  we  are  licked;  we  are  done;  we 
are  living  on  borrowed  time.  There  is  an  effort  being  made  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  will  only  pursue  it,  not  only  to  combine  our 
efforts  in  dollars,  gold,  pounds  sterling,  and  deutsc'hemarks,  but  in 
the  soft  currencies  which  we  acquire  from  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  as  well.  There  needs  to  be  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about 
this  effort,  Mr.  Nathan,  and  your  constructive  criticisms  of  the  bill 
we  are  considering  is  the  kind  of  heartening  thinking  which  I  have 
been  looking  for  rather  than  having  somebody  come  in  here  and 
dish  up  those  old  bumed-out  cliches  I  have  heard  for  6  years.  Those 
cliches  don’t  amount  to  anything  except  they  show  somebody  did  not 
do  his  homework  when  he  comes  here  and  says  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  will,  well,  disrupt  markets  and  that  it  will  do  this  and  that.  I 
have  an  11-year-old  boy  who  can  say  it  with  more  zest  and  zeal  than 
some  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  measure  and  I  do  feel,  Sena¬ 
tor,  that  this  is  a  major  contribution.  We  said  here  in  our  statement, 
and  I  think  it  is  true,  this  could  be  the  most  important  single  piece 
of  legislation  in  terms  of  our  international  relations  that  has  ever 
come  up,  if  it  goes  through. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Mr.  Nathan’s  prepared  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Robert  R.  Nathan,  National  Chairman,  Americans  for 

Democratic  Action 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Robert  R.  Nathan 
and  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  of  which 
I  am  acting  national  chairman.  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  on  this  important  legislation. 

Prior  to  discussing  this  bill,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign 
Agents’  Registration  Act  I  am  personally  registered  under  this  act  because  of  the 
services  now  being  performed  for  Vietnam,  Colombia,  and  Israel  by  the  economic 
consulting  firm  of  which  I  am  president,  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Associates,  Inc. 

U.S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ABROAD 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  has  been  in  favor  of  positive  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  ever  since  the  Marshall  plan  was  first  proposed.  We 
have  believed  sincerely  that  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  would  be  better  served 
if  our  tremendous  resources  and  abundance  could  be  used  in  some  measure  to 
facilitate  the  economic  development  of  those  countries  and  peoples  who  still 
suffer  from  inadequate  diets,  poor  housing,  limited  educational  facilities,  and 
low  levels  of  productivity  and  production — all  of  which  spell  poverty  and  depriva¬ 
tion.  Economic  progress  provides  no  guarantee  of  freedom  and  liberty,  but  it  does 
afford  an  environment  within  which  the  prospects  for  freedom  and  liberty  are 
enhanced. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  question  but  that  modern  technology  gives  to  man¬ 
kind  the  very  realistic  possibility  of  winning  the  war  against  poverty  universally. 
However,  this  war  can  only  be  won  if  those  nations  which  possess  advanced 
human,  financial,  and  material  resources  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  in  accelerating  economic  development.  On  this  store,  the 
United  States  is  by  a  substantial  margin  the  country  which  can  and  must  take  the 
leadership  in  this  dramatic  human  endeavor. 
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U.S.  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  WAS  SPURRED  BY  FOREIGN  CAPITAL  INFLOW 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  remember  that  in  substantial  measure  our 
own  phenomenal  economic  progress  can  be  traced  to  the  inflow  of  capital  and  of 
trained  and  experienced  people  during  several  decades  and  generations  of  our 
own  history.  Our  immigrants  brought  with  them  much  know-how  and  we  enjoyed 
a  net  capital  inflow  until  World  War  I.  It  would  be  only  proper  that  we  now 
engage  in  the  reverse  process  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 

The  “Food  for  Peace  Act”  is  a  measure  which  should  have  the  fullest  support 
of  all  Americans.  The  proposed  legislation  states  that  our  agricultural  abundance 
is  a  “blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind.”  It  is  essential  that  we  regard 
this  abundance  in  these  terms  rather  than  as  a  burden  and  a  plague  to  be  over¬ 
come.  We  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  throughout 
this  world  who  suffer  from  inadequate  foods  and  fibers,  and  it  would  not  only  be 
selfish  but  stupid  as  well  for  us  to  do  anything  but  take  maximum  steps  to  share 
our  abundance  with  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more  about  the  general  purposes  of 
this  humane  and  constructive  legislation.  However,  there  are  some  specific 
observations  which  might  be  of  value  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Congress. 

DURATION  OF  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  AND  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EXPORTING  NATIONS 

The  proposal  of  a  5-year  program  for  the  sale  of  2  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  per  year  is  commendable  and  is  consistent  both 
with  prospective  production  potentials  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  need  for 
longer  term  planning  and  programing  of  economic  development.  We  will  certainly 
have  adequate  supplies  for  such  a  program.  The  purchasing  countries  must  look 
ahead  for  many  years  in  laying  out  their  development  plans.  Further,  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  the  purchasing  countries  and  in  exporting  nations  needs  to  be 
scheduled  over  a  considerable  span  of  years  if  balanced  output  and  consumption 
are  to  be  achieved  at  high  levels  of  living  standards. 

The  legislation  continues  the  earlier  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  with  respect 
to  avoiding  replacement  of  usual  imports  by  the  purchasing  countries  from  friendly 
nations.  Also,  it  proposes  that  other  exporting  nations  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  total  program.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have  sold  very  substantial 
amounts  of  agricultural  products  under  Public  Law  480  without  seriously  disrupt¬ 
ing  normal  markets.  However,  from  time  to  time  some  exporting  countries  have 
complained  and  undoubtedly  some  have  been  adversely  affected  temporarily. 
Might  I  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  including  a  provision  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  call  upon  the  President  to  bring  exporting  nations  into  the 
negotiations  which  are  held  with  purchasing  countries  in  order  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  normal  marketings  and  to  prevent  disruptions  and  ill  will  which 
might  otherwise  occur  as  our  program  is  enlarged. 

ACCUMULATION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

Many  individuals  are  disturbed  about  possible  adverse  consequences  of  huge 
accumulations  of  foreign  currencies  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  to  date  such  accumulations  have  not  reached  serious  proportions  and 
that  in  the  immediate  period  ahead  there  is  not  too  much  danger  of  this  occurring. 
However,  we  must  guard  against  acquiring  such  levels  of  local  currency  as  to 
endanger  our  relations  with  the  countries  whose  currencies  we  do  possess  and  in 
whose  internal  economies  we  should  not  and  do  not  seek  to  interfere. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  legislation 
for  the  possibility  of  grants  of  these  local  currences  for  health,  education, 
public  welfare  and  research  purposes.  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  make  such 
grants  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  section  602  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
these  grants  might  be  made  from  local  currencies  initially  acquired  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as  currencies  which  accrue  as  a 
result  of  repayments  of  principal  or  payments  of  interest  on  loans. 

In  section  104(h),  provision  is  made  for  grants  of  these  local  currencies 
to  U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in  exchange  of  persons 
projects.  This  is  a  worthy  proposal,  but  there  is  a  provision  that  no  such 
grant  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which  does  not  agree 
to  provide  necessary  dollar  funds.  This  would  limit  such  grants  to  very  large 
institutions  and  I  would  suggest  consideration  be  given  to  changing  this  provi¬ 
sion,  since  the  dollars  might  be  made  available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
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through  various  aid  programs  and  thus  permit  a  wider  participation  in  this 
valuable  program  ot  exchange  of  persons. 

I  believe  that  section  104 (t)  should  be  included  in  the  legislation,  but  we 
should  not  expect  too  much  from  it  because  the  purchasing  countries  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  capital  importing  nations  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  make 
the  local  currencies  available  in  substantial  quantities  for  capital  funds  of  in¬ 
ternational  development  associations.  We  must  remember  that  most  of  the 
purchasing  nations  will  need  other  kinds  of  economic  cooperation  and  that  they 
cannot  very  well  buy  our  surpluses  and  then  make  available  the  local  currencies 
for  exports  of  goods  for  which  reasonably  ready  markets  exist. 

There  is  one  point  which  needs  major  emphasis  and  that  relates  to  the 
tremendous  value  derived  by  the  purchasing  countries  when  we  provide  local 
currency  for  economic  development.  By  and  large,  most  of  our  aid  programs 
and  most  international  lending  institutions  are  limited  to  providing  capital 
for  imported  machinery  and  equipment  and  other  goods.  Generally,  financing 
by  these  agencies  is  confined  to  the  foreign  exchange  portion  of  development 
capital.  The  underdeveloped  countries  encounter  great  difficulty  in  accumulating 
savings  to  match  the  foreign  capital. 

Of  course,  we  should  seek  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of  savings  by 
individuals  and  by  governments.  However,  capital  markets,  as  we  know  them, 
do  not  exist  in  most  underdeveloped  countries  and  effective  tax  systems  take 
time  to  be  formulated  and  implemented. 

FOOD-FOE— PEACE  PLAN  WILL  FACILITATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Our  disposition  of  agricultural  products,  in  a  real  sense,  permits  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  local  currencies  to  match  the  foreign  exchange  which  comes  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank  and 
similar  institutions.  The  legislation  under  consideration  will  greatly  facilitate 
economic  development  without  inflation. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  that  the  initial  sale  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  is  anti-inflationary,  but  the  later  use  of  the  currencies  can  be  in¬ 
flationary  unless  supplies  of  agricultural  products  continue  to  flow  into  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  What  is  needed  and  is  properly  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  a  long-term  program  permitting  the  kind  of  planning  and  sched¬ 
uling  which  will  help  development  and  prevent  inflation.  Of  course,  careful 
planning  will  be  needed  within  each  purchasing  country. 

COORDINATING  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

There  is  one  final  point  which  I  should  like  to  make,  and  that  relates  to 
coordinating  our  domestic  agricultural  policies  with  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  Section  103(c)  calls  upon  the  President  to  coordinate  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  with  other  U.S.  and  international  programs  and  activities. 
I  would  hope  that  this  coordination  would  include  our  domestic  agricultural 
program.  We  should  seek  to  achieve  those  levels  of  agricultural  production 
which  will  fully  serve  the  needs  of  mankind,  rather  than  to  seek  to  restrict 
production  because  normal  commercial  markets  are  not  adequate  to  absorb  our 
agricultural  output  readily  and  easily. 

We  conclude  with  the  view  that  Senator  Humphrey  and  those  other  Senators 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  this  bill  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  measure  can  do  more  than  any  other  legislation  ever  enacted  in 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  world  a  full  understanding  of  our  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  of  our  dedication  to  peace  and  freedom  and  abundance. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  call  now,  because  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  I  made  yesterday,  on  Mr.  William  E.  Huge,  of  the  Soybean 
Council  of  America,  Inc.  Then  the  following  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Willard  J ohnson,  followed  by  Ray  Wilson  and  Patrick  Healy. 

USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

I  want  to  note  for  the  record,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  currencies 
for  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  and  other  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  that 
all  uses  under  current  law  are  now,  and  would  be  under  3.  1711,  sub- 
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ject  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  government  whose  currencies  are  in¬ 
volved. 

In  other  words  this  would  be  set  forth  in  the  sales  agreement. 

Also,  under  the  authority  of  last  year’s  conference  report  on  Public 
Law  480,  extension  grants  can  be  made  for  binational  foundations  if 
such  foundations  are  provided  for  either  by  new  agreements  or  by 
transfer  of  some  of  the  excessive  currencies  already  allocated  for 
loans  under  section  104(g)  to  grants  under  104(e).  That  is  the 
discretionary  authority  which  is  provided  in  the  existing  law  as  a 
result  of  amendments  last  year  to  Public  Law  480. 

These  statements  are  related  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nathan  and 
the  colloquy  that  took  place  between  him  and  myself. 

Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Huge. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  HUGE,  DIRECTOR,  SOYBEAN  COUNCIL 

OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Mr.  Huge.  In  the  course  of  world  history  the  human  race  on  oc¬ 
casion  has  been  provided,  or  has  developed,  a  tool  of  great  potential. 

In  many  instances  it  has  used  such  tool  constructively,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  man — in  some  instances,  it  has  stupidly  used  such  tool  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes.  . 

In  some  instances  it  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  utility  of 
a  tool,  and  has  therefore  missed  its  opportunity  to  use  the  tool  in  the 
interest  of  human  progress. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  ABUNDANCE  CAN  BE  “TOOL”  TO  BENEFIT  MANKIND 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  been  provided  such  a  tool  of  great 
potential,  in  the  form  of  an  abundant  food  supply.  A  food  supply, 
and  food  production  capacity,  exceeding  anything  before  known  in 
the  world. 

Early  in  1957,  in  an  address  before  a  Moscow  audience,  Nikita 
Khrushchev  made  the  following  statement : 

If  we  overtake  the  United  States  in  the  per  capita  production  of  meat,  butter, 
and  milk,  we  will  have  hit  the  pillars  of  capitalism  with  the  most  powerful 
torpedo  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  recognized  the  potential  power  of  our  food  abun¬ 
dance.  Are  we  not  capable  of  at  least  equal  powers  of  comprehen¬ 
sion? 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Huge,  Mr.  Khrushchev  rec¬ 
ognized  this  potential  you  are  speaking  of  just  yesterday  in  his  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Governors  who  are  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  and 
had  an  audience  with  him.  He  never  fails  to  recognize  it.  I  might 
add  that  hi  my  visit  with  him  he  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  length,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  Russian  plans  for  agricultural  expansion  and  pro¬ 
duction.  He  also  did  this  with  Mr.  Harriman.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
as  if  he  has  a  pat  speech  on  this  subject  which  he  delivers  to  each  and 
every  delegation. 

Mr.  Huge.  It  must  be  obvious  to  him. 

With  respect  to  comprehension,  perhaps  we  comprehend,  but  are 
we  not  able  to  muster  the  intelligence,  courage,  or  unity  to  use  our  food 
abundance  for  constructive  purposes? 
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FOOD  CAN  BE  WEAPON  FOR  PEACE 

A  brief  review  of  world  history  reveals  a  frequently  common  cir¬ 
cumstance  leading  to  past  wars.  Privation,  or  a  threat  to  food  sup¬ 
plies  has  often  been  an  important  factor,  inducing  peoples  to  follow 
the  saber  rattlers. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  obvious  opportunity  to  serve  the  interest  of 
peace,  do  we  not  often  hear  our  food  abundance  classed  as  a  burden¬ 
some  surplus,  or  a  glut  ? 

I  often  wonder  whether  historians  will  record  the  administration' 
of  our  food  abundance  as  similar  to  the  actions  of  ants  and  squirrels — • 
like  ants  and  squirrels,  storing  that  food  which  exceeds  the  needs  of 
our  own  stomachs. 

Many  of  us  have  probably  observed  individuals,  and  sometimes 
nations,  who  have  suddenly  come  upon  new  material  wealth,  or  new 
power,  acting  quite  awkwardly  and  obviously  unable  to  handle  such 
new  wealth,  or  new  power  gracefully. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  tangible  evidence  that  we  are  beginning 
to  outgrow  our  awkward  stage  in  the  administration  of  our  food 
abundance. 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PROGRAM  CAN  HELP  CREATE  FUTURE  COMMERCIAL 

MARKETS 

The  bulk  of  our  agricultural  export  programs  in  the  past  have  been 
directed  at  the  commercial  market,  which  becomes  effective  demand, 
only  when  the  factors  of  need,  and  ability  to  buy  are  present. 

The  principles  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  are  aimed  primarily  at 
that  potential  demand,  which  today  is  classified  as  want. 

As  such,  “food  for  peace”  accomplishes  rehabilitation  of  presently 
underfed,  and  in  some  cases  destitute  peoples,  it  is  hope  that  such 
programs  will  be  an  aid  in  coverting  today's  want,  to  tomorrow’s 
commercial  demand. 

.  There  will  undoubtedly  develop  many  frustrating  problems  in  ac¬ 
tivating  the  food-for-peace  program.  Many  of  our  present  programs, 
which  involve  export  subsidies,  have  offended  other  friendly  producer 
nations,  who  are  endeavoring  to  sell  their  product  in  this  same  limited 
commercial  market. 

To  the  extent  that  “food  for  peace”  might  be  directed  toward  those 
areas  of  need,  which  today  do  not  qualify  as  commercial  markets, 
we  may  be  able  to  avoid  this  irritation  to  other  people. 

DISTRIBUTION  METHODS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Our  Nation  has  used  two  routes  in  recent  years,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  avoided  the  competitive  feature,  and  undoubtedly  can  sup¬ 
ply  an  important  framework  in  developing  distribution  methods  for 
the  constructive  use  of  our  food  abundance. 

These  two  routes,  Public  Law  480  and  charitable  relief  programs 
have  made  worthwhile  progress  to  the  extent  that  their  resources 
permitted. 

As  the  “food  for  peace”  program  expands,  there  may  develop  needs 
for  acreage  shifts  within  the  United  States.  Statistics  confirm  that 
U.S.  agriculture  has  demonstrated  much  flexibility  in  this  respect — 
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for  example,  important  acreage  shifts  have  been  made  in  several  major 
crops  in  the  past  10  years.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  changes  m  har¬ 
vested  acreage  of  some  major  crops  of  1948  to  1959.  Com  acreage 
declined  from  84,778.000  to  73,470,000 ;  oats  declined  from  39,280,000 
to  31  826,000  acres;  cotton  declined  from  22,911,000  to  11,858,000 
acres;  wheat  declined  from  72,418,000  to  53,577,000  acres;  sorghum 
grain  increased  from  7,317,000  to  16,761,000  acres;  soybeans  increased 
from  10,682,000  to  23,752,000  acres. 


RESPONSIBILITY  ACCOMPANIES  PRIVILEGE  OF  ABUNDANCE 

I  am  confident  that  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  U.S.  agriculture 
will  effectively  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  “food  for  peace 
and  will  support  this  Nation’s  positive  approach  in  the  administration 

of  its  food  abundance.  ,, 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  that  with  any  privilege  there 

must  be  associated  responsibility. 

This  Nation  has  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  most  abundant  food 

supply  in  world  histoiy.  ,,, 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  responsibility  to  find  distribution  methods 
whereby  this  abundance  might  be  used  in  the  world  constructively? 

I  believe  this  is  our  responsibility  as  a  Christian  Nation,  and  we 
may  find  a  parallel  to  this  subject  in  the  story  of  the  eight  talents  as 
recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  . 

We  might  also  remind  ourselves  of  the  admonition  contained  m 
verse  40  of  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  reads : 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  you 
have  done  it  unto  Me. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Huge,  let  me  just  ask  you  a  question. 
You  are  from  what  State? 

Mr.  Huge.  I  am  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Central  Soya  Co. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Where  are  your  central  offices? 

Mr.  Huge.  Our  central  offices  are  located  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  we 
have  plants  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  South  Carolina. 

PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  EXPORT  TRADE  MARKETS 

Senator  Humphrey.  Does  your  work  in  your  business  bring  you 
into  contact  with  a  number  of  exporters? 

Mr.  Huge.  Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Senator  Humphrey.  So  would  you  say  you  are  reasonably  well 
familiar  with  export  trade  practices? 

Mr.  Huge.  Yes.  We  have  contact  with  exporters  frequently. 

Senator  Humphrey.  At  one  place  in  your  statement  you  said :  “To 
the  extent  that  food  for  peace  might  be  directed  toward  those  areas  of 
need,  which  today  do  not  qualify  as  commercial  markets,  we  may  be 
able  to  avoid  this  irritation  to  other  people.” 

Were  you  referring  to  the  irritation  of  disrupting  normal  markets? 

Mr.  Huge.  I  have  in  mind  such  methods  as  have  been  mentioned 
in  earlier  testimony  today,  whereby  our  feed  grains,  our  wheat,  our 
cotton,  are  exported  with  the  assistance  of  export  subsidies.  We  are 
competing  for  a  limited  market  with  other  producers  of  the  same 
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commodity.  That  surely  has  been  true  for  some  years  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  true  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  feel  that  a  program  such  as  is  outlined 
in  S.  1711  can  be  conducted  without  seriously  disrupting  normal 
marketings  under  normal  export  channels  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  Yes.  As  I  visualize  the  bill,  the  basic  ambition  is  to 
broaden  markets  by  a  supply  of  food  to  those  areas  which  today  are 
not  commercial  markets,  and  I  am  sure  others  are  much  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  from  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world 
today  living  on  a  deficient  diet,  barely  existing. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  market. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  these  vast  areas 
of  the  world  which  today  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  not  dollar 
or  gold  markets — that  is,  not  hard  currency  markets  or  normal  export 
markets — do  represent  a  possibility  for  the  future,  if  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  to  be  markets  in  the  normal  sense  of  trade  ? 

EXAMPLES  OF  CREATING  NEW  MARKETS 

Mr.  Huge.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  believe  we  have  a  number  of  examples 
which  could  be  reviewed  in  that  respect. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  in  the  function  of  Public  Law  480  today 
whereby  it  has  been  subject  to  year-to-year  extensions  and  sometimes 
it  was  midnight  of  the  last  night  before  the  next  year’s  extension  was 
made,  we  have  seen  some  excellent  progress,  and  I  would  cite  one 
example  in  the  case  of  poultry  meat  to  West  Germany. 

A  Public  Law  480  allocation  was  made  there  some  years  ago.  That 
type  of  poultry  meat  was  virtually  unknown  in  that  area.  But  since 
that  time,  there  has  been  an  expanding  market  for  hard  currency, 
for  dollars,  into  West  Germany. 

Furthermore,  we  suspect  there  will  be  a  growing  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  poultry  meat  as  that  market  expands,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  will  become  a  market  for  TJ.S.  feed  grains. 

I  believe  that  is  an  example  of  a  wise  administration.  I  believe  one 
must  congratulate  the  Department  for  being  able  to  bring  about  such 
progress  under  the  handicaps  under  which  they  must  be  working. 

SHIFTS  IN  PRODUCTION  TO  MEET  MANIFESTED  NEEDS 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  Mr.  Huge,  you  are  a  businessman,  and 
in  your  statement  you  commented  upon  the  flexibility  of  American 
agriculture  to  make  shifts  in  production,  apparently  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  we  may  be  required  to  make  some  production  shifts  as 
needs  are  manifested  in  many  of  the  areas  of  the  world.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  able  in  your  own  business  to  make 
changes  in  production  and  products ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  It  is  most  certainly  right,  and  we  either  do  or  we  do  not 
survive.  We  cannot  keep  producing  a  commodity  if  the  market  re¬ 
quires  a  different  commodity,  and  t  suspect  that  is  true  in  any  in¬ 
dustry.  I  am  sure  General  Motors  does  not  keep  pouring  out  Pontiacs 
if  the  market  is  for  Chevrolets. 
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DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  about  planning  ?  One  of  the  differences 
between  some  of  the  witnesses  and  the  proponents  of  this  bill  rests 
on  the  1-year  extension  which  is  asked  for  by  the  Department,  and 
the  5-year  program  which  the  proponents  of  S.  1711  suggest. 

Do  you  favor  a  short-range  or  long-range  program  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  plan  a  program  of  any 
consequence  on  a  short-range  basis.  I  would  be  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  functions  of  Public  Law  480  very  much  the  same  as  a  sales 
program  which  a  commercial  firm  might  indulge  in,  and  I  am  sure 
our  company  would  quickly  become  a  very  poor  taxpayer  if  we  tried 
to  plan  our  sales  programs  on  the  basis  of  a  year-to-year  program. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  unable  to  interest  qualified  personnel  in 
participating  in  our  business  if  it  were  only  a  year-to-year  program. 

I  am  confident  that  from  the  consumers’  standpoint,  the  markets 
we  speak  of,  which  in  many  cases  today  are  not  commercial  markets, 
would  face  difficulty  in  considering  something  that  might  be  cut  off 
next  year. 

I  could  visualize  it  in  this  manner  where  in  some  nations,  as  an 
example,  the  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is  on  a  level  of  20  pounds 
per  capita  or  less,  compared  to  the  U.S.  food  fats  and  oils  of  45 
pounds.  If  by  a  1-year  method  they  should  raise  their  average  con¬ 
sumption  from  20  pounds  to  22  pounds  and  then  wTe  might  cut  it  off 
within  a  year,  cannot  one  visualize  the  internal  problems  which  would 
be  faced,  in  that  country  ? 

They  cannot  afford  to  do  it  from  an  internal  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  peace  within  their  country. 

If  we  want  to  lay  the  world  open  to  communism,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  or  more  awkward  way  of  doing  it. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  EXPANDED  TRADE  IN  8.  1711 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Farm  Bureau  witness  this  morning  testi¬ 
fied  on  this  bill.  Some  comment  was  made  about  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  Public  Law  480  contemplated  in  S.  1711,  to  the  effect  that 
trade  development  is  struck  from  the  title  and  removed  as  an  objec¬ 
tive,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Do  you  think,  in  reading  S.  1711,  that  we  have  ignored  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  expanded  trade  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  I  did  not  gather  that  interpretation,  and  I  suspect  it  is 
still  intended  that  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  just  as  aggressively 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  you  may  recall,  this  bill  says  “that  Public 
Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows” — that  is  the  way  the  bill  starts  out.  This  is  an  extension,  an 
expansion,  an  improvement,  a  maturity  of  Public  Law  480,  and  one  of 
the  provisions  in  Public  Law  480  is  trade  development. 

As  you  may  recall  from  your  own  business — and  you  are  testifying 
here  in  behalf  of  the  Soybean  Council — I  believe  that  council  or  at 
least  some  of  the  affiliates  of  the  soybean  industry  have  received 
funds  under  the  program  for  trade  development  purposes,  market 
development.  Is  that  not  right  ? 
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Mr.  Huge.  That  is  true,  and  an  important  part  of  the  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Soybean  Council  itself  in  U.S.  dollars,  but  there  is 
a  joint  program  through  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Right.  There  is  no  deletion  of  that  feature 
from  this  bill.  Do  you  recall  such  deletion  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  Not  as  I  understand,  reading  the  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Huge.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  merely  wanted  to  knock  down  that  spook 
again.  We  should  have  received  some  of  this  testimony  on  Halloween. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Huge.  Well,  it  reminds  one  of  the  statements  somebody  once 
made — so  long  as  you  are  against  a  subject,  one  reason  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other.  [Laughter.] 

objectives  of  s.  1711  not  only  economic 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  am  surely  glad  that  you  are  for  it, 
Mr.  Huge.  You  are  an  able  businessman,  and  I  appreciate  the  em¬ 
phasis  you  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  your  testimony  on  this  bill, 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  economic  measure,  even  though  that  is,  of 
course,  one  of  its  most  important  aspects.  It  also  is  a  measure  which 
deals  with  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  American  people  and  their 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Would  you  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Huge.  I  believe  that  very  much,  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony 
of  an  earlier  witness  today,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  speaks  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  people,  because  I  have  heard  speeches  just  to  the 
contrary  from  people  from  the  same  organization  at  the  grassroots, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  rank  and  file  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  your  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Of  what  witness  ? 

Mr.  Huge.  The  Farm  Bureau. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  find  my  Farm  Bureau  members  in  my 
State  in  the  main  are  deeply  interested  in  the  use  of  their  produc¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Huge.  That  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Humphrey.  To  help  our  country  in  this  troubled  world, 
and  to  help  other  people  help  themselves. 

One  of  the  great  qualities  of  rural  people — maybe  it  is  because  of 
the  neighborliness  which  they  live  by  out  there  on  their  farms,  work¬ 
ing  closely  in  their  community  groups — one  of  their  great  qualities 
is  sharing  and  a  consideration  of  the  other  fellow. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  in  my  efforts  around  the  country  to  stimu¬ 
late  understanding  and  interest  in  this  measure,  the  response  has  been 
most  gratifying.  You  can  go  out  and  talk  to  folks  about  all  kinds 
of  other  subjects  and  they  will  be  polite  and  listen,  because  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  polite  and  they  are  considerate.  But  when  you  get  down  to 
talking  about  the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  abundance  for  construc¬ 
tive  purposes  of  peace  and  freedom  and  human  dignity,  to  satisfy 
needs  of  people,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  heal  the  sick,  every  spiritual 
motivation  in  a  man’s  soul  comes  to  the  forefront. 
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ALTERNATIVE  TO  UTILIZING  ABUNDANCE  IS  AGRICULTURAL  “POLICE  STATE” 

Mr.  Huge.  And  that  should  be  our  primary  motivating  factor,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  even  if  we  were  not  to  consider  the  alternates ;  and  I  believe  one 
of  the  alternates  that  people  are  speaking  of,  whether  they  recognize 
it  or  not,  is  a  police  state  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huge.  Because  the  productive  capacity  of  our  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  so  substantial  that  we  will  have  to  have  policemen  to  prevent 
the  planting  of  acres,  with  some  of  the  negative  approaches  which 
some  people  suggest. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  want  to  just  go  on  record  again  as 
saying  that  we  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  worldwide 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  decency  against  the  forces  of  evil,  we 
being  the  forces  of  decency.  Others  call  it  a  struggle  between  com¬ 
munism  and  freedom,  and  still  others  call  it  a  struggle  between  East 
and  West,  which  is  an  unfortunate  geographical  delineation.  But 
we  all  know  what  we  are  talking  about;  we  all  know  we  are  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  men’s  minds,  for  their  loyalties.  There  is  a  sYuggle 
between  ways  of  life,  a  system  of  values.  Our  values  are  different 
from  those  of  the  totalitarians.  If  it  is  a  worldwide  struggle,  it 
would  seem  to  me  we  would  want  to  mobilize  all  the  resources  we 
possibly  can  in  order  to  win  it.  And  in  a  world  of  want  and  hunger, 
what  is  more  powerful  than  food  and  fiber? 

I  could  easily  predict  why  we  are  in  trouble  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  whv  Kruschev  seems  to  be  running  out  in  front  all  the  time. 
That  is  because  he  knows  he  is  living  in  the  20th  century  and  he  wants 
it  for  himself  and  his  kind;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Huge.  In  that  connection,  you  might  draw  another  parallel  to 
the  functions  of  successful  industry,  ancf  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
any  successful  business  never  underestimates  its  competition. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Nor  does  any  successful  politician,  might  I 
add.  [Laughter.]  There  are  many  common  denominators,  may  I 
point  out. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Huge.  I  should  like  to  add  one  other  observation,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  concerning  the  bill,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
food  for  peace.  You  and  I  may  have  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

I  feei  quite  complimentary  toward  the  people  in  the  Department 
who  have  worked  hard  to  administer  Public  Law  480.  I  am  quite 
sympathetic  with  the  problems  they  have  had  in  the  limitations  which 
are  established,  attempting  to  build  up  programs  ahead,  and  they  do 
not  know  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  whether  we  are  even  going  to 
have  a  program  next  year.  I  think  they  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  tlie  face  of  those  handicaps. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  myself.  The 
people  who  handle  this  program,  particularly  at  the  technical  and  ad- 
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ministrative  level,  and  below  the  policymaking  level,  I  think  have 
done  a  good  job,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  had  to  learn 
by  doing.  This  was  a  new  experience  for  us.  But  the  reason  this 
bill  is  being  proposed  this  year  is  that  we  have  had  5  years  now  of 
this  trial  run,  and  in  the  5  years  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  how 
to  manage  a  soft  currency  sales  program,  an  emergency  famine  re¬ 
lief  program,  a  voluntary  charitable  organization  program.  We  have 
learned  about  these  things.  We  have  learned  how  to  manage  different 
kinds  of  sales.  We  have  had  some  barter  arrangements.  We  have 
learned  of  Public  Law  480’s  limitations  and  inadequacies.  We  have 
learned  of  some  of  its  attributes.  We  have  also  learned  that  despite 
the  determined  efforts  of  a  Government  with  soil  banks,  conservation 
reserves,  acreage  reserves,  and  payments  galore,  and  billions  of  dollars 
expended  in  giving  away  food  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  today 
about  700  percent  larger'holdings  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  than  we  had  6  years  ago. 

In  other  words,  we  have  today  over  $9  billion  of  holdings  in  Com¬ 
modity  Credit,  as  compared  to  about  $1.5  billion  in  1952,  and  the 
prices  were  higher  in  1952  than  they  are  now.  I  will  not  complain 
too  much  about  that,  if  we  just  recognize  we  have  to  deal  with  this 

problem.  .  . 

Mr.  Huge.  Our  problem  is  distribution.  There  is  no  lack  of  need 

for  this  food  in  the  world. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Huge. 
Your  testimony  has  been  most  helpful,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  a 
businessman  who  will  speak  as  you  have,  and  I  know  many  more 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Huge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Willard  Johnson. 

Before  we  recess  at  noon  we  will  also  hear  Mr.  Raymond  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Healy.  We  are  going  to  have  Congressman  Chester  Bowles 
here  at  2 :30  this  afternoon.  Some  of  you  may  be  interested  in  his  testi¬ 
mony,  and  some  of  you  may  wish  to  say  hello  to  a  good  and  dear 

friend.  .  ,  , 

Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  your  statement  or,  it 
you  wish  to  conserve  the  time  for  all  of  us,  including  yourself,  you 
can  paraphrase  it  and  have  it  included  in  the  record  in  toto. 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLARD  R.  JOHNSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  _  . 

My  name  is  Willard  Johnson,  and  I  am  the  international  vice 
president  of  the  National  Student  Association.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  statement  placed  into  the  record.  I  will  read  some  passages 
of  it,  and  I  may  skip  a  large  port  ion  of  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  have  it  all  included  as  if  presented 

orally.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  National  Student  Association. 
The  NS  A  is  a  confederation  of  student  bodies  at  400  American  colleges 
and  universities  represented  through  their  democratically  elected 
student  governments. 
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I  wish  to  make  known  to  the  committee  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
National  Student  Association  in  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  1711, 
popularly  entitled  the  “food  for  peace  bill.”  Compared  to  the  many 
provisions  that  the  food  for  peace  bill  contains,  the  interests  of  my 
organization  are  fairly  specific.  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
furthering  the  development  of  international  education,  and  further¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  meaningful  exchange  of  persons  programs, 
particularly  with  the  underdeveloped  and  emergent  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  USNSA  devotes  a  large  share 
of  its  time  and  resources  to  furthering  international  awareness  and 
in  maintaining  direct  contact,  cooperation  and  exchange  with  student 
communities  in  these  underdeveloped  areas.  We  are  thus  very  directly 
involved  in  functions  which  are  furthered  by  the  food  for  peace  bill. 

BOLD  POLICY  STATEMENT  NEEDED  IN  GOVERNMENT  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Several  successes,  I  think,  can  be  registered  along  the  lines  of  fur¬ 
thering  educational  exchange  through  governmental  effort.  We  all 
know  that  the  Fulbright  program  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
educational  exchange  programs  in  the  world,  with  some  43,000  ex¬ 
changees  already  returned  to  their  countries.  And  Public  Laws  584 
and  480  have  certainly  made  bold  beginnings.  And  yet  their  exists 
no  forthright  statement  of  principle  embodied  in  the  official  policies 
of  the  United  States  which  underscores  the  role  of  education  and 
which  indicates  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  further  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  strengthen  the  educational  systems,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  emergent  countries,  through  all  appropriate  means. 

Even  Public  Law  480,  or  S.  1711  which  attempts  to  improve  the 
former,  lack  such  forthright  statements.  One  needed  improvement 
to  the  food  for  peace  bill  would  be  such  a  statement,  perhaps  em¬ 
bodying  some  of  the  language  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Reso¬ 
lution  193  introduced  by  Representative  Byron  Johnson. 

RESOLUTION  TO  BE  INTRODUCED  ON  POLICY  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION  ACTIVITY 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  I 
have  in  preparation  a  resolution  and  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  which  you  have  in  mind.  In  fact,  I  have  been  working 
with  Mr.  Nielson  in  New  York,  and  I  think  I  will  be  ready  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  resolution  next  week,  along  the  lines  of  the  suggestion  that 
you  have  made,  (1)  setting  up  a  governing  body  for  all  of  the  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  progams,  and  (2)  containing  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  policy  regarding  international  educational  activity. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  certainly  think  this  would  be  a  benefit,  and 
I  think  that  the  measures  provided  in  S.  1711  certainly  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a  statement  of  our  intentions,  I  think,  that  I 
am  talking  about  here. 

I  have  listed  on  pages  4  and  5  of  my  testimony  certain  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  S.  1711  which  I  think  would  further  international  education, . 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  recall  those  to  you. 
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LINKS  BETWEEN  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITIES  THROUGHOUT  WORLD 
IMPORTANT  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I  would  state,  however,  that  I  think  these  provisions  are  not  only 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  furthering  the  purchase  of  our 
own  agricultural  commodities  abroad,  but  are  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  purely  agricultural  and  economic  aspects  of  this  by  utilizing 
these  resources  which  we  have,  as  I  think  many  other  witnesses  have 
pointed  out,  to  go  beyond  these  fields  into  the  field  of  international 
education,  and  I  think  my  own  organization  serves  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  these  funds  can  be  useful  in  this  way,  because  we 
are  in  the  forefront,  in  a  way.  We  are  at  the  point  of  contact  in 
many  of  these  countries  where  the  problems  of  our  foreign  policy 
come  most  into  focus. 

As  the  official  national  union  of  students  in  the  United  States,  the 
USNSA  is  the  primary  link  or  contact  between  the  student  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  United  States  and  those  in  almost  every  other  country 
in  the  world.  Now  the  student  community  here  is  certainly  not  a 
powerful  force  in  national,  social,  or  political  issues,  nor  is  that 
community  particularly  vocal.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  many 
other  countries,  as  you  well  know. 

EXAMPLE  OF  POLITICALLY  INFLUENTIAL  STUDENT  MOVEMENTS 

To  give  an  example,  the  movement  which  overthrew  Peron  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  1956  was  strongly  based  on  the  student  community,  and  the 
Argentine  national  union  of  students,  the  Federacion  Universitaria 
Argentina,  was  their  spearhead. 

Few  people  know  that  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  for  instance,  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  student  federation  in  Cuba,  and  it  was  with  the 
national  student  union  that  the  Cuban  revolution  was  launched. 

One  of  the  national  heroes  of  that  revolution  was  martyred  Jose 
Antonio  Echeverria,  the  president  of  the  Federacion  Estudiantil  Uni¬ 
versitaria,  who  launched  the  final  stage  of  that  revolution  with  Castro 
in  1956.  This  was  launched  in  1956, 1  indicate. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  Latin  America, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  see  this  in  Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  Japan,  the  most  persistent  activity  against  foreign  military 
bases,  the  nuclear  policies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  presence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ryukyus,  comes  from 
the  student  federations. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  nine  leaders  of  the  Zengakuren,  the  largest 
of  the  Japanese  student  federations,  were  suspended  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Communist  Party  for  being  “antiparty,  extreme  leftist,  oppor¬ 
tunistic,  and  schismatic.”  This  spring  seven  more  were  suspended 
for  similar  reasons.  This  included  the  secretary.  The  student  fed¬ 
eration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  opposition  to  the  Kishi 
government. 
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ORGANIZED  STUDENT  GROUPS  AFFECT  INTERNATIONAL  EVENTS : 

ANTI-AMERICAN  AND  COMMUNIST  CURRENTS 

These  examples  carry  with  them  two  messages:  One  is  that  the 
organized  student  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  a 
certain  amount  of  power  and  influence  on  questions  of  national  and 
international  scope;  and  second,  that  many  of  these  groups  are 
actively  fighting  conditions  and  regimes  in  some  cases  with  which 
the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  have  on  occasion  been  identified. 

Much  of  the  anti-U.S.  sentiment  which  these  student  groups  ex¬ 
press  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  psychological  position  of  the 
intelligentsia  in  an  underdeveloped  country  and,  indeed,  some  of  it 
can  be  attributed  to  mistakes  on  our  part. 

Such  considerations  figured  highly  in  motivating  what  were  orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  be  pacific  demonstrations  during  the  visit  of  our 
Vice’ President,  Mr.  Nixon,  to  Latin  America  last  year.  However,  in 
several  cases  these  sentiments  are  being  deliberately  nurtured  and 
festered  by  Communist  interests.  The  results  were  clear  in  the  case  of 
Vice  President  Nixon’s  visit  mentioned  before. 

I  think  this  situation  poses  several  problems  for  us.  It  should 
become  increasingly  clear  that  we  cannot  brush  aside  these  demon¬ 
strations  of  student  dissatisfaction  and  alienation  from  the  United 
States,  for  they  are  not  only  reflective  of  similar  unrest  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  citizenry  of  these  countries,  but  they  also  play  an  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  role  in  molding  public  opinion  as  well. 

CHANNELS  OF  CONTACT  WITH  STUDENTS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED 

Ways  must  be  found  to  maintain  channels  of  contact  with  these 
communities.  There  is  little  excuse  for  us  to  allow  the  psychological 
difficulties  of  students  who  face  the  problems  of  emerging  nations  to 
become  so  negative  and  destructive  a  factor  in  influencing  national 
trends — and,  thus,  international  ones  as  well — in  these  countries.  The 
ignorance  these  students  have  of  the  sentiments  and  motivations  of 
the  American  people — which  nurtures  such  bitter  and  sometimes  hate¬ 
ful  reactions — can  be  overcome. 

One  way  such  sentiments  can  be  overcome  is  through  exchange  of 
persons,  particularly  through  well  thought  out  programs  which  pro¬ 
vide  enough  time  for  personal  contact  and  which  do  not  gloss  over 
the  deficiencies  which  we  do  have  in  our  society  and  which  sometimes 
serve  as  the  symbols  of  the  ignorance  of  students  throughout  the 
world. 

The  program  of  the  International  Education  and  Exchange  Service 
program  of  bringing  to  this  country  groups  of  student  leaders  from 
Latin  America  for  traveling  seminars  is  a  good  example  of  one  such 
program.  The  USNSA  has  handled  the  programs  for  several  of  these 
groups.  Such  experiments  should  be  expanded,  and  could  be,  through 
the  provisions  of  S.  1711. 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT  OF  USNSA 

Another  example  of  an  effective  attack  upon  this  problem  is  the 
foreign  student  leadership  project  of  the  USNSA.  This  program 
brings  to  the  United  States  from  15  to  18  student  leaders  each  year. 
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The  participants  are  usually  among  the  young  and  most  talented  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  various  national  unions  of  students.  By  and  large  they 
come  with  minds  still  open  enough  to  grow  by  their  experience  in  the 
United  States. 

These  students  are  chosen  on  a  basis  of  being  a  present  leader  in  the 
student  movement  of  their  countries,  coupled  with  certain  standards 
of  academic  performance.  The  exchangee  must  have  at  least  a  year 
of  study  to  complete  upon  return  to  his  country  during  which  time 
he  can  make  use  of  his  experience  abroad  in  his  own  organization. 

Returned  graduates  of  the  foreign  student  leadership  project  have 
often  been  able  to  carry  into  the  leadership  of  their  student  federation 
a  clearer  appraisal  of  the  real  interest  or  motivation  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  able  in  several  cases  to  counteract  the  un¬ 
founded  extremist  charges  of  leftwing  elements  trying  to  manipulate 
the  student  organizations. 

In  some  cases  they  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  alternatives 
to  the  student  organizations  already  controlled  by  Communist  in¬ 
terest.  In  J apan,  as  an  example,  a  recent  issue  of  the  Student  Infor¬ 
mation  Federation  of  Japan,  which  was  set  up  by  one  of  our  grad¬ 
uates,  carried  an  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  new  student 
federation  to  compete  with  the  Communist-dominated  Zangakuren, 
from  which  these  leaders  were  expelled.  Many  of  the  returned  ex¬ 
changees  have  argued  and  worked  for  more  responsible  student  organ¬ 
izations. 

Such  a  program  is  one  of  the  best  feet  the  United  States  has  to  put 
forward.  The  experiment  in  international  living  is  another  program 
which  is  able  to  provide  similarly  close  contact  between  the  foreign 
student  and  American  students. 

There  are  obviously  many  other  exchange  programs  of  varying 
natures  and  merits  which  constitute  an  extremely  important  means 
of  furthering  international  understanding,  and  particularly  of  fur¬ 
thering  an  understanding  of  people  and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1711  WILL  ENCOURAGE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

S.  1711  contains  several  provisions  which  will  assist  programs  of  this 
sort.  The  removal  of  special  congressional  appropriations  in  order 
to  authorize  the  use  of  accumulated  foreign  currencies  will  facilitate 
the  development  and  expansion  of  programs  such  as  the  one  described, 
which  are  comparatively  small  and  would,  therefore,  have  difficulty  in 
receiving  a  special  congressional  appropriation. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  present  provisions  is  that  in  our  case,, 
requests  for  the  use  of  these  funds,  which  have  already  been  accumu¬ 
lated,  would  have  to  be  channeled  through  the  Department  of  State. 
This  reduces  the  impact  of  such  a  program  by  imputing  to  it  propa¬ 
ganda  or  cold  war  consideration.  At  least  the  project  becomes  open 
to  such  charges  by  the  leftwing  elements  in  the  foreign  student 
organizations. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SEPARATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY 

S.  1711  allows  for  the  creating  of  separate  coordinating  machinery. 
S.  1711  also  provides  for  direct  grants  to  the  U.S.  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  for  exchange  of  persons  projects  if  they  can  pro- 
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vide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  the  project  to  a  successful  conclusion.  . 

If  other  administrative  considerations  were  to  allow  it,  there  would 
he  a  distinct  advantage  in  granting  such  authority  to  the  Peace  b  ood 
Administrator  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provided  for  in  title 
VII  of  the  bill.  If  separate  machinery  is  to  be  established,  and  lack 
of  coordination  is  presently  singled  out  by  many  as  a  deficiency  in 
the  existing  legislation,  then  it  ought  to  be  used  as  separate  machinery. 

Given  the  psychological  advantage  we  have  in  the  work  of  private 
voluntary  organizations,  it  seems  self-defeating  to  jeopardize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  organizations  by  involving  the  Department  of  State  so 

•  directly.  ,  .  , 

And  I  would  like  to  also  subscribe  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
witness  from  the  ADA  in  pointing  out  that  the  provisions  of  dollar 
funds  required  in  this  section  as  well  would  certainly  hurt  an  organ¬ 
ization  like  my  own,  which  is  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  which  is  in 
the  forefront  or  certainly  on  the  frontiers  of  our  contacts  with  groups 

abroad.  .  . 

We  are  in  only  one  area,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  other  organizations 

which  would  have  similar  experiences  in  related  fields. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASED  LEGISLATIVE  EMPHASIS  ON  USING  IDLE  LOCAL 
FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

The  need  for  an  increased  emphasis  on  education  in  Public  Law 
480  is  clearly  indicated,  I  think,  by  looking  at  the  pattern  of  with¬ 
drawals  from  these  accumulated  funds.  Less  than  1.3  percent  of  the 
total  withdrawals  for  all  purposes  have  been  spent  on  education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Institute  for  International  Education. 

No  withdrawals  were  made  at  all  from  the  currencies  accumulated 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  India  during 
the  year  of  1958,  and  India  has  one  of  the  largest  accumulations  of 
such  currencies. 

During  1959,  what  withdrawals  were  made  included  no  funds  for 
education.  And  yet  India  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  in¬ 
ternational  educational  exchange.  Our  own  project  has  attempted 
to  bring  at  least  one  and  usually  two  students  from  India  each  year. 
We  certainly  are  one  of  the  smaller  international  exchange  programs. 
I  think  that  these  same  arguments  would  be  reiterated  by  the  HE. 

Other  countries  where  there  are  large  accumulations  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  included  Pakistan  and  Indonesia.  In  neither  case  was  there 
any  withdrawal  for  educational  purposes  during  the  year  1958.  These 
are  also  important  areas  for  student  exchanges.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  no  use  has  been  made  of  these  funds  because  there  was  no  need. 

The  authorization  to  use  these  idle  funds  for  educational  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes  important  to  our  foreign  policy  will  have  ef¬ 
fects  not  only  in  the  countries  where  such  funds  are  accumulated. 
With  the  use  of  local  currencies  in  India  to  assist  in  providing  for 
travel  arrangements,  in  providing  for  adequate  interview  and  selec¬ 
tion  procedures,  U.S.  dollars  are  freed  to  support  programs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  expand  the  total  program  and  to  move  into 
new  areas. 
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SENDING  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  ABROAD  USEFUL  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

In  addition  to  programs  such  as  that  which  I  have  described  to 
bring  foreign  students  to  the  United  States,  there  is  also  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  sending  serious  American  students  abroad.  I  think  this  is 
certainly  equally  as  important  to  us  as  our  own  foreign  student  lead¬ 
ership  project,  in  terms  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  important 
student  organizations  throughout  the  world,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  place  in  the  emergent  countries  a  very  few  oversea  representatives. 
These  people  are  people  who  have  been  past  officers  of  our  own  organ¬ 
ization  or  who  have  been  trained  in  our  own  international  organization 
in  a  seminar  which  runs  for  9  weeks  during  the  summer  at  Harvard. 

The  presence  of  such  a  representative  in  J apan  for  the  last  3  years, 
a  person  fully  informed  on  the  policies  of  our  organization,  and  very 
much  aware  of  the  current  issues  in  the  international  student  move¬ 
ment.  has  been  invaluable  in  offering  on-the-spot  refutation  to  left- 
wing  charges  and  activities  in  the  Japanese  student  circles,  and  has 
had  a  certain  influence  and  responsibility  for  some  of  the  activities 
of  these  returned  graduates  in  starting  alternative  organizations,  as  I 
mentioned  before. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  place  representatives  in  Rangoon,  in 
New  Delhi,  and  in  Paris,  and  they  also  have  been  able  to  avert  many 
problems  because  they  had  been  fully  trained  to  represent  our  own 
student  community. 

This  is  just  one  example,  but  I  think  it  is  an  example  again  at  the 
grassroots  level  of  what  we  are  talking  about  in  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

Being  able  to  send  such  students  abroad  to  study,  especially  in 
Asian,  African,  or  Latin  American  areas,  is  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  diplomatic  resources  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  abroad.  I 
think  this  fact  is  made  all  the  more  clear  when  you  consider  that  of 
the  13,000  U.S.  students  who  studied  abroad  last  year,  only  6  studied 
in  Africa  and  only  36  in  Latin  America. 

Currencies  which  could  be  used  to  support  studies  in  these  areas 
would  make  it  possible  to  greatly  expand  programs  to  send  qualified 
American  students  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  abroad. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Also,  may  I  add,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  funds  are 
available  to  establish  chairs  in  American  studies - 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  mention  this. 

Senator  Humphrey.  At  universities  and  colleges  in  these  areas, 
such  as  Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  and  so  on. 

WORLD  REFUGEE  PROGRAM  AIDED  BY  S.  1711 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  add  just  one  more  comment  regard¬ 
ing  the  role  this  legislation  can  play,  I  think,  in  boosting  our  own 
program  in  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

Section  104(x)  of  S.  1711,  which  is  a  new  section,  would  provide 
for  “financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  follow¬ 
ing  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

This  provision  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  an  afterthought,  but  it  is 
a  very  important  one.  The  World  Refugee  Year  should  certainly 
serve  as  one  of  the  most  effective  opportunities  yet  to  demonstrate  the 
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objectives  of  the  free  world.  Every  single  refugee  is  a  symbol  in  him¬ 
self  for  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Almost  all  of  the  15  million  of 
them  have  been  produced  by  conditions  and  forces  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of  the  United  States. 

One  area  of  activity  which  S.  1711  could  provide  for  in  refugee 
work,  but  which  unfortunately  has  been  overlooked,  is  again  in  the 
field  of  education.  You  consider  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  refugees  are  under  the  age  of  15  years,  certainly  schools  are 
one  of  their  most  important  needs. 

Five  hundred  students  at  the  university  level  flee  Communist  China 
into  Hong  Kong  each  year.  These  students  are  among  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  sufferers  of  Communist  control  because  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  full  treatment  of  indoctrination.  And  they  have  rejected  not 
onlv  the  tangible  hardships  of  the  regime,  but  also  the  theory  which 
underlies  it. 

It  is  extremely  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  ways  be  found  for 
them  to  continue  their  desperate  search  for  truth.  Refugee  colleges 
have  already  been  established,  many  with  funds  from  groups  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  seems  clear  that  much  more  assistance  is  needed 
here. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  IMPORTANT  STAKE  IN  FURTHERING  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

I  would  hope  that  these  statements,  which  highlights  just  one 
small  program,  would  be  indicative  of  the  important  stake  that  this 
country  has  an  international  education  and  educational  development 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  it  is  certainly  the  belief  of  my  organ¬ 
ization  that  S.  1711  could  be  a  significant  means  in  furthering  this 
interest  of  our  country. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  as 
the  vice  president  of  the  NS  A  in  charge  of  International  Affairs,  on 
your  statement  and  on  your  obvious  fine  background. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  just  begun  to  study  it.  Not  well. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  seem  to  speak  it  quite  well,  at  least  you 
seemed  to  when  you  read  the  Spanish  word.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
me  that  a  representative  of  the  National  Student  Association  would 
take  the  time  to  come  here  to  testify. 

I  think  this  is  a  mighty  good  sign.  I  suggest  you  testify  at  more 
hearings.  There  are  many  really  important  things  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  hear  from  young  students.  As  you  pointed  out,  the  student 
body  and  student  movement  in  the  United  States  has  regrettably  not 
demonstrated  the  same  vitality,  vigor,  and  purpose  as  it  has  in  some 
other  countries.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  We  happen  to 
have  a  little  better  life  here. 

But  the  kind  of  profound  and  mature  evaluation  which  you  and 
your  associates  can  give  to  these  problems  is  needed  and  welcomed, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  again  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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U.S.  STUDENTS  INFLUENTIAL  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

May  I  add  that  I  think,  not  to  do  ourselves  an  injustice  here,  I 
think  there  have  been  many  fine  examples  of  well-directed  programs 
in  leadership  in  the  U.S.  student  community. 

One  thing  which  perhaps  is  lacking  here  which  is  not  elsewhere 
is  the  prestige,  perhaps,  that  a  student  will  have  in  terms  of  molding 
public  sentiment  on  broader  issues.  This  does  not  indicate,  I  think, 
a  lack  of  interest  or  concern  with  these  broader  issues,  nor  does  it 
indicate  any  lack  of  ability  to  deal  with  them  effectively  in  our  own 
circles,  and  I  think  the  foresight  which  this  piece  of  legislation  has  in 
providing  for  assistance  through  funds  such  as  those  accumulated 
under  and  through  the  sale  of  surplus  commdflities  only  gives  a  hint 
of  the  many  groups  that  exist  in  our  own  society,  again  private,  vol¬ 
untary  organizations  of  a  diverse  nature,  projecting  our  ideals  abroad 
and  in  being  able  to  maintain  contact  in  many  cases  with  the  very 
heart  of  our  difficulties. 

I  think  the  examples  I  gave  of  the  student  unrest  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — and  I  think  Latin  America  is  certainly  the  frontier  of  Commu¬ 
nist  activity  at  the  youth  and  student  level,  at  least  this  last  year — I 
think  that  holds  tremendous  messages  for  us,  and  I  think  that  all 
contacts  we  have  with  these  areas  and  with  these  groups  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  ought  to  be  nurtured  and  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  and  I  think  certainly  this  bill  does  just  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Johnson’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Willard  R.  Johnson,  Vice  President,  International  Affairs, 
U.S.  National  Student  Association 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  the  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  National  Student  Association.  The  National  Student  Association  is 
a  confederation  of  student  bodies  at  400  American  colleges  and  universities  rep¬ 
resented  through  their  democratically  elected  student  governments. 

interest  of  usnsa  in  s.  1711 

I  wish  to  make  known  to  the  committee  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  National  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  in  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  1711  popularly  entitled  the  “Food 
for  peace  bill.”  Compared  to  the  many  provisions  that  the  food  for  peace  bill 
contains,  the  interests  of  my  organization  are  fairly  specific.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  furthering  the  development  of  international  education,  and  further¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  meaningful  exchange  of  persons  programs,  particularly 
with  the  underdeveloped  and  emergent  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  The  USNSA  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  time  and  resources  to  fur¬ 
thering  international  awareness  and  in  maintaining  direct  contact,  cooperation, 
and  exchange  with  student  communities  in  these  underdeveloped  areas.  We  are 
thus  very  directly  involved  in  functions  which  are  furthered  by  the  food  for 
peace  bill. 

I  am  certainly  aware  that  Senate  bill  1711  and  Public  Law  480  which  it  modifies 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  basically  agricultural  measures.  My 
organization  may  be  somewhat  incompetent  to  discuss  many  of  the  details  of 
approach  and  administration  concerning  some  of  the  general  provisions  of  S.  1711 
in  fields  of  agricultural  policy,  economic  development,  or  commerce.  We  do  not 
intend  to  argue  that  bills  such  as  Public  Law  480  and  S.  1711  should  not  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  certain  desires  to  “increase  consumption  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  foreign  countries,”  as  the  Public  Law  480  states.  We  do  hope,  however, 
that  the  experiences  and  interest  of  private,  volunteer  organizations  such  as  the 
the  USNSA  will  adequately  demonstrate  the  need  to  go  beyond  such  considera¬ 
tions  in  our  public  laws  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  capacities  for 
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achieving  international  understanding  and  for  furthering  the  ideals  which  under¬ 
lie  our  national  aspirations  and  our  international  policies. 

HUMANITARIAN  BENEFITS  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1711,  indeed  as  do  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
itself,  offer  effective  opportutnities  to  contribute,  in  a  direct  and  tangible  way, 
to  human  development,  to  relief  from  hunger,  to  welfare  benefits,  medical  pro¬ 
tection,  and  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  opportunities. 
These  are  gains  which  are  embodied  in  the  philosophy  and  aspirations  of  our 
Nation  and  are  among  the  end  products  which  our  international  mission  envisions 
for  all  people.  These  are  the  considerations  which  I  hope  to  dwell  upon  in  this 
presentation,  certainly  not  in  opposition  to  the  economic  and  agricultural  objec¬ 
tives,  but  in  supplement  to  them. 

IMPACT  OF  UNIVERSITY  IN  AFRICA,  ASIA,  LATIN  AMERICA 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  impact  of  a  single  institution  in  the  countries 
which  represent  the  frontiers  of  our  international  mission  (the  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America)  ;  the  institution  I  want  to  single  out  is  the 
university.  The  university  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  future  of  the  emergent 
areas  of  the  world.  Whatever  problems  which  face  these  nations  or  threaten  on 
the  horizon  will  have  to  be  foreseen  and  tackled  in  the  university  if  they  are 
to  be  solved  effectively.  The  very  concept  of  university  embodies,  more  than  any 
other  single  institution  I  can  think  of,  the  ideals  of  human  progress,  intellectual 
sincerity,  political  freedom,  and  personal  liberty — the  very  ideals  which  are 
found  in  the  basis  of  our  national  philosophy. 

NECESSARY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  TO  MAINTAIN  CLOSE  CONTACTS  WITH  FOREIGN 

UNIVERSITIES 

The  stake  which  we  as  a  nation  have  in  the  mission  of  the  university  is  clear. 
The  necessity,  and  the  advantage,  of  identifying  our  international  policies  with 
the  work  of  this  institution  in  as  dramatic  and  effective  way  as  possible  ought 
to  be  equally  as  clear. 

Several  successes  along  these  lines  can  easily  be  cited.  The  Fulbright  pro¬ 
gram  is  perhaps  the  best  known  educational  exchange  program  in  the  world, 
with  43,000  exchangees  already  returned  to  their  countries.  Public  Laws  584 
and  480  have  made  bold  beginnings.  And  yet  there  exists  no  forthright  state¬ 
ment  of  principle  embodied  in  the  official  policies  of  the  United  States  which 
underscores  the  role  of  education  and  which  indicates  the  desire  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  further  educational  opportunities  and  strengthen  the  educational 
systems  particularly  in  the  emergent  countries  through  all  appropriate  means. 
Even  Public  Law  480,  or  S.  1711  which  attempts  to  improve  the  former,  lacks 
such  forthright  statements.  One  needed  improvement  to  the  food-for-peace  bill 
would  be  such  a  statement,  perhaps  embodying  some  of  the  language  of  the 
House  Resolution  193  introduced  by  Representative  Byron  Johnson. 

PROVISIONS  IN  S.  1711  TO  PROMOTE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

Some  of  the  measures  of  S.  1711  which  do  further  international  education 
include — 

(Sec.  103b)  an  increase  in  the  limit  on  appropriations  possible  under 
the  act  from  $1.5  billion  annually  to  $2  billion  annually ; 

(Sec.  104h)  the  elimination  of  the  previous  requirement  of  a  special 
appropriation  by  Congress  to  authorize  expenditures  for  educational  ex¬ 
change  program,  and  the  authorization  of  grants  to  U.S.  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries ; 

(Sec.  104k)  the  elimination  of  special  appropriations  for  projects  to 
“promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural 
and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation”  (italics 
mine) ; 

(Sec.  104p)  the  authorization  of  support  for  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  or  for  support  of  chairs  in 
American  studies;  and 
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(Sec.  601a)  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  nonprofit  binational 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and  public 
welfare. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  TTSNSA  AND  POWERFUL  FOREIGN  STUDENT  MOVEMENTS 

To  demonstrate  how  important  these  provisions  can  be  in  furthering  the  gen¬ 
eral  national  interest  of  the  United  States  abroad  through  educational  activity, 
I  would  like  to  consider  the  experience  of  my  own  organization.  I  am  sure 
that  our  experiences  can  be  duplicated  in  related  fields  by  many  other  private, 
voluntary  organizations. 

As  the  oflicial  national  union  of  students  in  the  United  States,  the  USNSA  is 
the  primary  link  or  contact  of  the  U.S.  student  community  with  the  organized 
student  community  in  almost  every  other  country.  The  student  community  in 
the  United  States  is  not  a  powerful  force  in  national,  social,  and  political  issues, 
nor  is  that  community  particularly  vocal.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  many  other 
countries,  however. 

The  movement  which  overthrew  Peron  in  Argentina  in  1956  was  strongly 
based  on  the  student  community,  and  the  Argentine  national  union  of  students, 
the  Federaeion  Universitaria  Argentina,  was  their  spearhead.  Dr.  Fidel  Castro 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  student  federation  in  Cuba  and  it  was  with  the 
national  student  union  that  the  Cuban  revolution  was  launched.  One  of  the 
national  heroes  of  that  revolution  was  martyred  Jose  Antonio  Echeverria,  the 
president  of  the  Federaeion  Estudiantil  Universitaria,  who  launched  the  final 
stage  of  that  revolution  with  Castro  in  1956.  The  leading  antidictatorship 
sentiment  in  Latin  America  today  exists  in  the  ranks  and  leadership  of  the 
student  organizations,  as  student  activity  on  the  Nicaraguan  and  Dominican 
Republic  issues  clearly  indicates. 

In  Japan  the  most  persistent  activity  against  foreign  military  bases,  the 
nuclear  policies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  presence  oi 
the  United  States  in  the  Ryukyus,  comes  from  the  student  federations.  In  the 
fall  of  last  year  nine  leaders  of  the  Zengakuren,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
student  federations,  were  suspended  from  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  foi 
being  antiparty,  extreme  leftist,  opportunistic  and  schismatic.  This  spring 
seven  more  were  suspended  for  similar  reasons.  The  student  federation  is  on< 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  opposition  to  the  Kishi  Government. 

COMMUNIST  AND  ANTI-AMERICAN  SENTIMENTS  IN  STUDENT  GROUPS 

These  examples  carry  with  them  two  messages:  One  is  that  the  organized 
student  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  a  certain  amount  oi 
power  and  influence  on  questions  of  national  and  international  scope,  and  second, 
that  many  of  these  groups  are  actively  fighting  conditions  and  regimes  in  some 
cases  with  which  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  have  on  occasion  been 
identified.  ]Vluch  of  the  anti-U.S.  sentiment  which  these  student  groups  express 
is. the  natural  consequence  of  the  phychological  position  of  the  intelligentsia  in  an 
underdeveloped  country,  and  indeed,  some  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  mistakes  on 
our  part.  Such  considerations  figured  highly  in  motivating  what  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pacific  demonstrations  during  the  visit  of  our  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  to  Latin  America  last  year.  However,  in  several  cases  these  sentiments 
are  being  deliberately  nurtured  and  fostered  by  Communist  interest.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  clear  in  the  case  of  Vice  President  Nixon’s  visit. 

This  situation  posed  several  problems  for  us.  It  should  become  increasingly 
clear  that  we  cannot  brush  aside  these  demonstrations  of  student  dissatisfaction 
and  alienation  from  the  United  States,  for  they  are  not  only  reflective  of  similar 
unrest  in  the  general  citizenry  of  these  countries,  but  they  also  play  an  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  role  in  molding  public  opinion  as  well.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  maintain  channels  of  contact  with  these  communities.  There  is  little  excuse 
for  us  to  allow  the  psychological  difliculties  of  students  who  face  the  problems 
of  emerging  nations  to  become  so  negative  and  destructive  a  factor  in  influenc¬ 
ing  national  trends  (and  thus,  international  ones  as  well)  in  these  countries. 
The  ignorance  these  students  have  of  the  sentiments  and  motivations  of  th« 
American  people — which  nurtures  such  bitter  and  sometimes  hateful  reactions — 
can  be  overcome. 
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STUDENT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS  BENEFICIAL  TO  UNITED  STATES 

One  way  such  sentiments  can  be  overcome  is  through  exchange  of  persons, 
particularly  through  well  thought  out  programs  which  provide  enough  time  for 
personal  contact  and  which  do  not  gloss  over  the  deficiencies  of  our  society  (which 
may  be  the  symbols  of  their  ignorance).  The  program  of  the  international  edu¬ 
cation  and  exchange  service  program  of  bringing  to  this  country  groups  of  student 
leaders  from  Latin  America  for  traveling  seminars  is  a  good  example  of  one  such 
program.  The  USNSA  has  handled  the  programs  for  several  of  these  groups. 
Such  experiments  should  be  expanded,  and  could  be  through  the  provisions  of 
S.  1711. 

Another  example  of  an  effective  attack  upon  this  problem  is  the  foreign  student 
leadership  project  of  the  USNSA.  This  program  brings  to  the  United  States  from 
15  to  18  student  leaders  each  year.  The  participants  are  usually  among  the 
young  and  most  talented  leadership  of  the  various  national  unions  of  students. 
By  and  large  they  come  with  minds  still  open  enough  to  grow  by  their  experience 
in  the  United  States.  These  students  are  chosen  on  a  basis  of  being  a  present 
leader  in  the  student  movement  of  their  countries  coupled  with  academic  per¬ 
formance.  The  exchangee  must  have  at  least  a  year  of  study  to  complete  upon 
return  to  his  country  during  which  time  he  can  make  use  of  his  experiences 
abroad. 

Returned  graduates  of  the  foreign  student  leadership  project  have  often  been 
able  to  carry  into  the  leadership  of  their  student  federation  a  clearer  appraisal 
of  the  real  interest  or  motivation  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  able  in 
several  cases  to  counteract  the  unfounded  extremist  charges  of  leftwing  elements 
trying  to  manipulate  the  student  organizations.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  creating  alternatives  to  the  student  organizations  already  con¬ 
trolled  by  Communist  interest.  In  Japan,  as  an  example,  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Student  Information  Federation  of  Japan  carried  an  announcement  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  student  federation  to  compete  with  the  Communist-dominated 
Zangakuren.  Many  of  the  returned  exchangees  have  argued  and  worked  for  more 
responsible  student  organizations. 

Such  a  program  is  one  of  the  best  feet  the  United  States  has  to  put  forward. 
The  experiment  in  international  living  is  another  program  which  is  able  to  provide 
similarly  close  contact  between  the  foreign  student  and  American  students. 
There  are  obviously  many  other  exchange  programs  of  varying  natures  and 
merits  which  constitute  an  extremely  important  means  of  furthering  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  particularly  of  furthering  an  understanding  of  people 
and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1711  WHICH  WILL  FACILITATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

S.  1711  contains  several  provisions  which  will  assist  programs  of  this  sort. 
The  removal  of  special  congressional  appropriations  in  order  to  authorize  the 
use  of  accumulated  foreign  currencies  will  facilitate  the  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  programs  such  as  the  one  described,  which  are  comparatively  small  and 
would  therefore,  have  difficulty  in  receiving  a  special  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion.  Another  difficulty  with  the  present  provisions  is  that  in  our  case  requests 
for  the  use  of  these  funds  have  to  be  channeled  through  the  Department  of  State. 
This  reduces  the  impact  of  such  a  program  by  imputing  to  it  propaganda  or  cold 
war  consideration.  At  least  the  project  becomes  open  to  such  charges  by  the 
leftwing  elements  in  the  foreign  student  organizations.  S.  1711  allows  for  the 
creating  of  separate  coordinating  machinery.  S.  1711  also  provides  for  direct 
grants  to  the  U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions  for  exchange  of 
persons  projects  if  they  can  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  the  project  to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  other  admin¬ 
istrative  considerations  were  to  allow  it,  there  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in 
granting  such  authority  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  instead  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  provided  for  in  title  VII  of  the  bill.  If  separate  machinery  is  to  be 
established,  and  lack  of  coordination  is  presently  singled  out  as  a  deficiency  in 
the  existing  legislation,  then  it  ought  to  be  used.  Given  the  psychological  ad¬ 
vantage  we  have  in  the  work  of  private  voluntary  organizations,  it  seems  self- 
defeating  to  jeopardize  the  impact  of  these  organizations  by  involving  the 
Department  of  State  so  directly. 
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LOCAL  CURRENCIES  NOT  BEING  WIDELY  UTILIZED 

The  need  for  an  increased  emphasis  on  education  in  Public  Law  480  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  pattern  of  withdrawals.  Less  than  1.3  percent  of  the  total 
withdrawals  for  all  purposes  have  been  spent  on  education,  according  to  the 
Institute  for  International  Education.  No  withdrawals  were  made  at  all  from 
currencies  accumulated  through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  India  duiing  the  year  of  1958,  and  India  has  one  of  the  largest  accumulations 
of  such  currencies.  During  1959  what  withdrawals  were  made  included  no  funds 
for  education.  And  yet  India  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  international 
educational  exchange.  Our  own  project  has  attempted  to  bring  at  least  one  and 
usually  two  students  from  India  each  year.  Other  countries  where  there  are 
large  accumulations  of  local  currencies  included  Pakistan  and  Indonesia.  In 
neither  case  was  there  any  withdrawal  for  educational  purposes  during  the  year 
1958.  These  are  also  important  areas  for  student  exchanges.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  use  has  been  made  of  these  funds  because  there  was  no  need. 

The  authorization  to  use  these  idle  funds  for  educational  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes  important  to  our  foreign  policy  will  have  effects  not  only  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  such  funds  are  accumulated.  IVith  the  use  of  local  currencies  in 
India  to  assist  in  providing  for  travel  arrangements,  in  providing  for  adequate 
interview  and  selection  procedures,  U.S.  dollars  are  freed  to  support  programs 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  expand  the  total  program  and  to  move  into  new 
areas. 

AMERICAN  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVES  OVERSEAS 

Local  currencies  can  also  be  effectively  used  to  support  programs  which  send 
astute  and  serious  American  students  abroad.  Equally  as  important  as  the  for¬ 
eign  student  leadership  project,  in  terms  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  im¬ 
portant  student  organizations  throughout  the  world,  have  been  the  few  “over¬ 
sea  representatives”  USNSA  has  been  able  to  assist  in  studying  abroad.  The 
presence  of  such  a  representative,  in  Japan  for  the  last  3  years,  a  person  fully 
informed  on  the  policies  of  our  organization,  and  very  much  aware  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issues  in  the  international  student  movement,  has  been  invaluable  in 
offering  on  the  spot  refutation  to  leftwing  charges  and  activities  in  the  Japanese 
student  circles.  Representatives  in  Rangoon,  New  Delhi  and  Paris  have  averted 
many  problems  because  they  had  been  fully  trained  to  represent  our  own  student 
community. 

All  of  these  representatives  have  been  students  who  have  either  been  previous 
full-time  officers  of  the  USNSA  or  who  have  worked  close  to  its  program  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  They  have  also  been  put  through  a  9-week  seminar  run  by  our 
association  on  the  international  student  movement.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
seminar  graduates  will  be  going  to  the  Vienna  Festival,  fully  prepared  to  counter¬ 
act  the  objectives  of  the  Communist  sponsors  of  the  festival,  the  International 
Union  of  Students  and  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth.  Being  able 
to  send  such  students  abroad  to  study,  especially  in  Asian,  African  or  Latin 
American  areas  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  diplomatic  resources  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  Currencies  accrued  under  Public  Law  480  as  it  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  S.  1711  would  make  it  possible  to  expand  such  programs. 

Being  able  to  send  such  students  abroad  to  study,  especially  in  Asian,  African, 
or  Latin  American  areas  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  diplomatic  resources 
of  the  United  States  abroad.  This  fact  is  made  all  the  more  clear  when  you 
consider  that  of  the  13,000  U.S.  students  who  studied  abroad  last  year,  only  6 
studied  in  Africa  and  only  36  in  Latin  America.  Currencies  which  could  be  used 
to  support  studies  in  these  areas  would  make  it  possible  to  greatly  expand  pro¬ 
grams  to  send  qualified  American  students  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  abroad. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  legislation  along  these  lines  would  lie  in  authorizing  the 
direct  use  of  the  foreign  currency  rather  than  demanding  payment  for  these  in 
dollars.  The  provisions  of  S.  1711  are  unclear  on  this  point. 

S.  1711  POTENTIALLY  HELPFUL  TO  WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR  PROGRAM 

May  I  add  one  word  about  the  potential  of  S.  1711  in  boosting  our  program  for 
the  World  Refugee  Year.  Section  104(x)  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  amended 
by  S.  1711  to  provide  for  “financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken 
following  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.”  This  provision  seems  to  be 
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almost  an  afterthought.  It  is  an  awfully  important  one  however.  The  World 
Refugee  Year  should  be  one  of  the  most  effective  opportunities  yet  to  demonstrate 
the  objectives  of  the  free  world.  Every  single  refugee  is  a  symbol  in  himself 
for  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Almost  all  of  the  15  million  of  them  have  been 
produced  by  conditions  and  forces  diametrically  opposed  to  the  philosophy  and 
ideals  of  the  United  States.  . 

The  program  which  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  U.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  World  Refugee  Year  is  a  bare  minimum  indeed  compared  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  A  $4  million  special  congressional  appropriation  has 
been  requested.  Several  times  that  amount  could  be  provided  through  Public 
Law  480  alone.  Administrative  proposals  do  include  some  stepup  in  distribution 
of  surplus  food  distribution  under  Public  Law  480.  However,  this  program  does 
not  make  use  of  the  accumulated  currencies  for  health,  welfare,  and  related 

purposes.  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 

One  area  of  activity  which  S.  1711  could  provide  for  in  refugee  work,  but  which 
has  been  overlooked  is  again  in  the  field  of  education.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  are  under  the  age  of  15  years.  Schools  are  one  of  their 
most  important  needs.  Five  hundred  students  at  the  university  level  flee  Com¬ 
munist  China  into  Hong  Kong  each  year.  These  students  are  among  the  most 
sensitive  sufferers  of  Communist  control  because  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  full  treatment  of  indoctrination.  And  they  have  rejected  not  only  the  tangi¬ 
ble  hardships  of  the  regime  but  also  the  theory  which  underlies  it.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  ways  be  found  for  them  to  continue  their  desperate  search 
for  truth.  Refugee  colleges  have  already  been  established,  many  with  funds 
from  groups  in  the  United  States.  More,  much  more,  assistance  is  needed. 

I  hope  that  these  statements  have  adequately  indicated  the  important  stake 
our  country  has  in  educational  development  throughout  the  world.  It  is  our 
belief  that  S.  1711  could  be  a  significant  means  of  furthering  that  interest. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wilson. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  RAYMOND  WILSON,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  previous  witness  made  some 
comment  with  reference  to  refugees.  I  want  you  and  your  associates 
to  know  that  the  mutual  security  bill  has  a  provision  authorizing  $10 
million  for  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  good  news. 

My  name  is  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  and  I  am  speaking  this  morning 
for  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  very 
informally. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  mind  filing  your  statement  then, 
to  be  included  at  the  end  of  our  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  file  my  statement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  here  this  morning  to  commend  very  heartily 
the  major  purposes  of  this  bill,  and  you  and  your  cosponsors  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  offering  this  bill  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  concentrate  mainly  on 
the  ways  in  which  I  believe  this  measure  could  be  strengthened. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  be  very  helpful. 

NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  FOOD 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  first,  place,  developing  more  adequate  inter¬ 
national  machinery.  We  do  not  have  yet  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
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ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  the  fully  developed  ma¬ 
chinery  to  plan  on  an  international  basis  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food.  In  1946,  the  United  States  took  considerable  initiative 
in  turning  down  the  World  Food  Board,  and  then  in  1949  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commodity  Credit  Clearing  House.  So  that  while  this  bill 
does  provide  in  many  of  its  sections  for  encouraging  work  through 
the  United  Nations,  1  do  think  that  we  should  work  more  actively  for 
more  adequate  international  machinery. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  International  Commodity  Clearing  House. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  what  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  1949.  That  was  a  proposal  to  do  internationally  sub¬ 
stantially  what  we  do  under  title  I  unilaterally. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  that  we  do  not  have  inter¬ 
national  machinery  to  work  on  this  problem  of  distribution  of  surplus 
rather  than  just  to  do  it  unilaterally  by  ourselves. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  should  put  more  emphasis  on  economic 
development.  You  pointed  out  very  well  in  your  testimony  yesterday 
morning  that  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  no  substitute  for  dollar  capital 
investment  which  needs  to  go  along  with  this  kind  of  a  program. 

grants  or  loans? 

To  the  degree  that  food  can  be  used  to  stimulate  construction  or  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  well  and  good.  But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
its  limitations  in  this  field  of  economic  development.  So  my  third 
question  is :  Should  we  not  put  more  emphasis  on  grants  rather  than 
loans?  My  apprehension  over  an  excessive  emphasis  on  loans  goes 
back  to  the  unhappy  experience  we  had  in  1930  and  1931  with  inter¬ 
allied  debts;  we  could  not  forgive  them  quick  enough  to  get  either 
economic  benefit  or  political  capital  from  them. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  as  a  layman  that  a  good  case  could  be  made 
for  putting  more  of  our  funds  into  grants  in  this  field  of  food. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Particularly  in  these  non-self-liquidating 
projects. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  should  give  more  grants  for  health,  sanitation, 
and  educational  activities  which  do  not  bring  immediate  economic 
return.  It  is  unwise  to  load  these  countries  with  long-term  obliga¬ 
tions  until  they  have  developed  an  adequate  economic  base. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  this 
in  the  responsible  offices  handling  the  program. 

As  you  know,  the  other  day  it  was  indicated  that  some  $65  million 
has  already  been  allocated.  That  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  a  start.  It 
was  $65  million,  under  the  terms  of  our  conference  report  on  S.  3420 
last  year,  for  these  non-self -liquidating  projects. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  indicated  in  this  statement  that  we  have  given 
away  $23.5  billion  in  grants  of  military  aid.  Under  Public  Law  480 
we  have  entered  into  sales  agreements  totaling  $3.7  billion.  But  up 
until  June  30,  we  had  agreed  to  use  only  $233  million  of  this  amount 
for  grants  for  multilateral  trade  and  economic  development.  That  is 
a  very  tiny  amount,  you  see,  about  7  percent.  I  think  that  proportion 
might  be  considerably  increased. 

43583—59 - 13 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS 

I  am  happy  to  follow  Mr.  Willard  J ohnson  and  to  try  to  reinforce 
his  statement  about  the  importance  of  exchange  of  persons.  Here 
again,  in  5  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  $29  million  out  of  $3.7  billion 
has  been  allocated  for  this  matter  of  exchange  of  persons. 

Let  me  make  that  concrete.  In  1957,  I  spend  12  days  visiting 
agricultural  developments  in  northern  Japan,  which  is  comparable  to 
northern  Minnesota  in  climate. 

Senator  Humphrey.  A  very  beautiful  place. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  having  to  shift  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  open  field  crops  to  dairies. 

Now,  suppose  we  could  bring  over  several  dozen  young  Japanese 
farmers  to  live  in  the  fine  dairy  homes  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  for 
a  year,  and  then  go  back  to  those  areas  to  help  make  that  shift.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  contributions  we  coidd  make  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Japan,  and  it  would  be  a  splendid  way  of  using  our  own 
agricultural  know-how. 

Here  is  another  illustration.  I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  an 
Indian  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  awarded  a  State  Department 
fellowship  to  come  over  here  for  4  months,  to  study  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

His  wife  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  India.  He 
wanted  to  bring  her  along.  And  yet,  because  of  lack  of  dollar  funds, 
she  probably  will  not  be  able  to  come.  He  is  to  be  here  this  week. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  question  of  currency  exchange,  that  kind  of  a 
potential  leader  among  the  women  of  India  ought  not  to  be  denied  the 
chance  of  visiting  our  farms,  our  farm  organizations,  our  farm  co¬ 
operatives,  and  so  on,  for  4  months,  when  we  have  piled  up  all  these 
currencies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Plus  the  fact  there  is  transferability  in  mutual 
security  funds,  and  there,  are  contingency  funds,  special  assistance 
funds,  regional  funds.  There  are  all  types  of  funds. 

I  must  say,  Ray,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  sometimes  it  is  the 
lack  of  will  rather  than  the  lack  of  dollars.  Any  time  anybody  around 
here  really  wants  to  do  something,  he  finds  ways  of  doing  it. 

We  found  ways  to  pay  for  the  problem  in  Lebanon  and  Formosa, 
and  we  found  ways  to  pay  for  the  parolees  in  the  McCarran  Immi¬ 
gration  Act.  We  found  an  escape  hatch.  When  you  get  some  “can 
do”  people  instead  of  those  “can’t  doers,”  you  wiil  get  a  lot  of  this 
done. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Correct. 

Seantor  Humphrey.  Even  under  limitations  of  law. 

SUBSIDIZATION  OF  NUTRITION  FOODS 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  next  suggestion  is,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
subsidize  American  agriculture — and  here  I  agree  with  Mr.  Soth  and 
Mr.  Nathan  that  we  probably  will  for  a  considerable  period  of  time— 
why  not  consciously  subsizide  those  foods  which  are  needed  for  nutri¬ 
tion? 

For  example,  in  most  of  Asia  they  are  very  short  of  dried  milk,  and 
protein  supplements,  fats  and  oils.  Therefore,  let  us  try  to  make 
available  to  these  countries  not  just  wheat  and  corn  and  rice,  but  the 
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kinds  of  food  which  will  supplement  what  they  can  grow  themselves 
and  which  we  can  produce  much  easier  than  they  can.  Let  us  have 
more  of  a  division  of  labor  and  let  us  pinpoint  this  food  for  peace  on 
the  things  that  are  needed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  me  go  back  to  Mr.  Huge,  who  testified 
about  the  flexibility  of  American  agriculture  to  make  these  production 
adjustments. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  you  really  had  a  food-for-peace  program 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  your  foreign  policy  and  of  your 
overall  governmental  policy,  particularly  foreign  economic  policy, 
you  would  not  rely  upon  the  accidents  of  surpluses  to  serve  the  needs. 
You  would  rely  upon  programmed  plantings  and  production. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  you  can  only  do  that  if  you  have  5  or  10  years’ 
authorization. 

Seantor  Humphrey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  we  gear  our  domestic  programs  to  our  foreign 
opportunities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  wrong  in  all  of  this  so  far  is  not  so 
much  the  way  it  is  currently  administered,  but  the  philosophy  or  the 
thinking  around  it.  The  Department  people  and  the  Government 
today  think  in  terms  only  of  surplus  disposal,  rather  than  thinking 
in  terms  of  agricultural  production  as  being  a  fundamental,  integral 
part  of  the  total  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
using  it  to  its  best  advantage,  rather  than  using  what  you  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  around. 

It  would  be  like  taking  military  assistance  as  an  example,  a  situation 
where  we  just  happened  to  be  long  on  bazookas,  so  we  just  started  ship¬ 
ping  bazookas,  whether  anybody  had  any  real  need  for  them  or  not 
Or,  if  we  happened  to  be  long  on  Sherman  tanks,  we  would  send  coun¬ 
tries  Sherman  tanks  even  though  they  needed  ships. 

If  you  reasoned  the  military  assistance  program  the  way  you  run 
the  food  program,  there  would  be  courts-martial  for  the  generals  and 
admirals.  They  would  say,  “This  has  got  to  go.  These  people  are 
saboteurs.” 

In  military  assistance  we  get  all  the  blueprints  out  and  we  get  all 
the  brainpower  we  can  muster,  and  we  say,  “Now,  we  are  going  to  give 
them  the  latest  airplanes,  the  finest  of  tanks.”  And  if  they  happen 
to  need  in  Brazil  certain  kinds  of  equipment,  we  do  not  send  to  Brazil 
the  same  kind  of  equipment  that  we  may  send  over  to  Ethiopia. 

I  do  not  think  either  one  of  them  needs  very  much  equipment,  but 
we  are  apparently  going  to  send  some  to  both. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  has  been  illustrated  in  Okinawa,  where  we  have 
sent  corn,  for  example,  which  they  are  not  used  to  using,  and  which 
has  been  difficult  to  work  into  their  diet.  If  we  could  have  supplied 
them  with  rice  and  dried  milk  in  greater  quantities,  that  would  have 
been  a  much  greater  help  to  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  There  are  a  couple  of  people  interested  here  in 
hearing  you  say  dried  milk,  for  you  could  have  said  peanuts  to  some 
places,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  lard.  There  are  fat 
deficiencies,  vegetable  oil  deficiencies.  There  are  surely  all  kinds  of 
dairy  product  deficiencies. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  tragedies  of  today  in  the  farm  program  is 
that  we  have  cut  back  enough  on  production  at  the  expense  of  a  tre- 
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mendous  number  of  people  so  that  we  can  say  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  too  much  now  about  butter. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  great  achievement  to  prove  that  you  have 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  enough  cattle  and  farmers  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  problem  of  butter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  had  testimony  a  moment  ago  from  the  Soybean 
Council.  Now  the  soybean  has  oftentimes  been  called  the  cow  of 
Asia,  and  there  again  it  makes  an  excellent  supplement  to  cereal  diet. 

FOOD  SHIPMENT  TO  IRON  CURTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Our  next  suggestion  is  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  shipments  of 
food  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Although  we  are  in  ideological  and  political  struggle,  food  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  an  ulterior  political  weapon.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  ready  to  sell  or  to  give  food  to  Communist  countries  or  to  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  when  there  is  need. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  current  situation  in  Communist  China 
where  they  are  having  a  serious  flood,  and  to  see  whether  we  could 
not  respond  with  a  very  generous  ofler  of  some  of  our  surplus  foods  to 
the  people  of  Communist  China,  if  it  is  needed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  State  Department  wit¬ 
ness  about  that.  I  shall  direct  a  question  in  writing  to  the  State 
Department.  I  would  like  to  get  their  views  on  it.  They  always 
like  to  have  us  discuss  these  things  first,  you  know,  so  I  will  Avait  to 
see  what  they  think.  I  want  official  leadership. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  urged  similar  shipments  some  years  ago,  when  Life 
magazine  proposed  that  Ave  send  food  to  the  Chinese  people  to  help 
them  meet  the  disastrous  effects  of  one  of  the  most  serious  floods  in 
their  history.  I  kneAv  people  in  the  Pentagon  who  were  very  anxious 
that  that  should  be  done,  because  they  had  served  in  China  and  knew 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  need.  But  that  proposition,  which  Life 
magazine  and  others  made,  never  got,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out,  to  the  President’s  desk.  Yet  that  Avas  a  chance,  Avhen  we 
had  billions  of  dollars  in  food,  and  people  in  Communist  China  were 
starving,  of  at  least  having  made  an  honest  and  earnest  gesture  of 
helping  them. 

My  last  suggestion  would  be  to  channel  more  food  through  U.N. 
agencies.  The  U.N.  is  not  an  operating  agency,  but,  as  you  Avere  sug¬ 
gesting  a  moment  ago,  the  Special  Fund  under  Mr.  Hoffman  might 
very  Avell  be  able  to  use  food  for  economic  development. 

In  two  places  in  Public  LaAv  480,  there  is  the  provision  that  food 
should  be  made  available  to  intergovernmental  organizations.  I 
would  like  to  appeal  to  your  committee  to  ask  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State  why  more  food  has  not 
been  made  available  to  the  Children’s  Fund,  to  the  program  for  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  program  for  refugees  in  Korea. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  those  programs  have  been  ATery  restricted, 
and  that  there  is  authority  here — some  of  us  worked  on  the  inclusion 
of  that  authority  in  Public  LaAv  480  some  years  ago,  and  Ave  feel 
that  it  has  not  been  used  to  the  extent  it  might. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  extract  this  portion  of  your  testi¬ 
mony  and  send  it  down  to  the  Department  and  ask  for  an  immediate 
reply,  and  we  will  try  to  find  out  what  has  been  the  holdup  on  this 
type  of  program. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  from  the 
State  Department :) 

Department  of  State, 

tt  tt  TT  „  Washington,  August  7, 1959. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  ’ 

U.S.  Senate. 

flf^AT0R  Humphrey:  Your  letter  of  July  22,  1959  raised  the  question  as 
to  why  ruoie  surplus  foods  have  not  been  made  available  to  United  Nations 
programs  i.e.,  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  the  program  for  refugees  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  program  for  refugees  in  Korea  °  S  m 

,  th<r  of  Public  Law  4S0,  surplus  agricultural  products  can  be 

donated  only  if  they  do  not  supplant  normal  food  purchases.  Nonfat  dry 
mi  k  is  used  by  both  UNICEF  and  UNRWA  as  a  food  supplement,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  milk  have  been  given  to  both  agencies  to  meet  their 

rcijllcSiS. 

Palestine  refugees  also  receive  supplementary  title  III  food  assistance  from 
American  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  the  area. 

UNRWA,  which  administers  the  relief  program  for  Palestine  refugees,  does 
use  substantial  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities,  particularly  flour 
However,  there  are  several  problems  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  making 
our  contribution  to  UNRWA  through  direct  provision  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties.  In  order  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  to  UNRWA,  which  operates 
through  contributions  from  some  36  countries,  we  have  urged,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  other  countries,  that  contributions  be  made  in  cash  rather 
than  in  kind.  If  the  United  States  as  the  major  contributor  made  its  con¬ 
tributions  by  way  of  commodities,  UNRWA’s  administrative  problems  might 
be  very  serious.  Furthermore  we  are  limited  to  70  percent  of  total  contributions 
in  our  support  of  UNRWA.  The  costs  of  food  stuffs  for  which  we  would  have 
to  credit  UNRWA  would  probably  result  in  a  reduction  of  our  real  contribution. 
However,  in  recognition  of  the  problem  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  UNRWA  consistently  purchases  50  percent  of  its  flour  re- 
quiiement  in  the  United  States.  There  would  therefore  be  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  providing  a  portion  of  our  contribution  through  direct  suddIv  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

There  is  no  special  U.N.  refugee  program  in  Korea  at  present  but  the  many 
American  voluntary  agencies  distributing  title  III  surplus  food  commodities 
undoubtedly  assist  refugees  from  North  Korea. 

There  are  no  other  U.N.  agencies  aside  from  UNICEF  and  UNRWA  which 
distribute  U.S.  surplus  food  under  Public  Law  480,  at  present.  While  these 
agencies  have  only  requested  milk  in  the  past,  I  can  assure  vou  that  the  De¬ 
partment  will  give  consideration  to  any  requests  for  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  may  be  received  from  U.N.  agencies  in  keeping  with  U  S 
financial  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  the  above  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours,  . 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  should  like  to  conclude  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  with  six  specific  suggestions  for  consideration. 

The  first  would  be  to  add  “literacy”  to  your  splendid  series  of 
things  to  which  this  currency  might  be  applied  or  used.  This  is  of 
particular  importance  since  about  half  of  the  people  cannot  read. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Educational  development  was  to  cover  that. 
But  I  think  the  word  “literacy”  would  be  much  more  pertinent  and 
meaningful. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  2  would  be  to  consider  whether  title  II  should  be 
made  permanent  legislation  since  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  respond  to 
any  major  disaster  through  action  by  the  President.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  noncontroversial  program  that  we  might  make  perma¬ 
nent,  just  as  title  III  is  permanent. 

The  third  is  in  line  with  my  recommendation  a  moment  ago  ot  de¬ 
leting  (a)  and  (b)  from  section  304,  which  restricts  trade  in  food 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  dominated  by  them. 

The  fourth  would  be  to  consider  adding  the  Wolf  bill,  H.R.  6681  to 
this  legislation  as  title  VII. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  H.R.  6681  would  give  to  the  United  Nations  over  a 
10-year  period  up  to  $250  million  a  year  in  surplus  foods  for  use  in 
economic  development. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  mean  that  amount  would  be  in  the 

soft  currencies?  _  ,  •  ,, 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  It  would  be  a  grant  to  the  United  Nations  that 

they  could  use. 

Say,  for  example,  the  U.N.  was  going  to  help  sponsor  some  kind 
of  construction  project,  maybe  the  people  working  on  that  project 
could  be  paid  in  food.  This  would  not  be  relief  food.  This  would 
be  economic  aid  food,  and  would  strengthen  what  we  are  doing 
through  U.N.  agencies  in  the  field  of  economic  aid  and  development. 

Fifth  would  be — and  I  think  you  referred  to  this  a  moment  ago — 
that  not  only  should  we  work  toward  setting  up  international  food 
reserves,  but  that  some  of  the  receipts  from  this  movement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  might  be  used  for  storage  facilities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Depots,  and  warehouses,  and  storage  facilities  tor 
food. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  we  not  provide  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  specifically  spelled  out,  and  I  think  spelling 
it  out  would  strengthen  the  bill.  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  you  referring  to  our  national  food  re¬ 
serves?  .  , 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  But  I  mean  the  storage  depots  for  the  food. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  am  sure  it  is  provided. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  be  by  implication.  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  it  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  explicit¬ 
ness,  we  would  surely  want  to  make  it  more  explicit. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sure  you  had  it  in  mind.  In  fact,  I  think  Mr. 
Bowles  may  be  testifying  more  specifically  to  that  this  afternoon, 

so  I  will  not  labor  that  point.  . 

No.  6— and  this  was  the  suggestion  made  yesterday  by  the  Institute 
of  International  Education— that  in  the  provision  for  aiding  educa¬ 
tion,  the  reference  to  stricken  out  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriate  acts,”  be  stricken  so  that  specific 
appropriations  will  not  be  required  for  educational  purposes. 

That  is  stricken  out  in  instances,  but  in  one  case  it  is  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Those  are  very  objective  suggestions,  and  most 
helpful.  I  want  at  this  time  to  remind  the  staff  to  keep  very  close 
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tabs  on  these  constructive  proposals  to  amend  the  bill  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Otherwise,  we  will  lose 
track  of  some  of  these.  1  ou  have  been  very,  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson. 

(Mr.  Wilson’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Friends  Committee  on  Nation  at. 

Legislation 

Sir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  my  name  is 
E.  Raymond  Wilson.  I  serve  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  for  whom  I  am  testifying  today. 

You  will  recognize  that,  with  its  extremely  democratic  organization  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  no  one  can  speak  officially  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (or  Quakers)  on  questions  of  doctrine  nor  on  the 
application  of  their  religious  faith.  But  Friends  throughout  our  history  have 
be^ni.COnCerned  about  building  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  peaceful  world 
and  have  sought  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  distressed  in  many  war-torn 
and  disadvantaged  parts  of  the  world. 

SUPPORT  OF  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  FOR  S.  1711 

Today  I  am  speaking  strongly  in  favor  of  the  main  objectives  of  S.  1711.  I  am 
glad  that  this  legislation  is  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be¬ 
cause  it  has  so  many  possibilities  of  aiding  and  strengthening  our  foreign  policy 
However,  1  will  concentrate  mainly  on  several  suggestions  for  improvement. 

.  ,  arst  express  appreciation  to  Senator  Humphrey  and  the  cosponsors  of 

this  bill  for  outlining  the  possibilities  in  the  use  of  our  abundance.  We  commend 
heartily  the  major  purposes  of  this  bill,  including  the  following  provisions: 

.  Expanding  the  purposes  for  use  of  food  and  fiber  as  an  important  means  of 
aiding  hungry  people  around  the  world  and  of  furthering  economic  and 
social  development ; 

Providing  for  a  5-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  so  that  shipments  can 
be  planned  more  adequately  over  a  longer  time ; 

Increasing  to  $2  billion  annually  the  commodities  that  may  be  sold  abroad 
in  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 ; 

Increasing  funds  for  government-to-government  disaster  relief  in  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  with  extension  of  authority  for  5  years ; 

Beginning  national  food  reserves,  on  a  modest  scale ; 

Developing  binational  foundations  for  fostering  research  and  for  working 
out  programs  of  development  in  education,  health,  and  public  welfare ; 

Fixing  administrative  responsibility  for  a  vigorous  program  of  moving 
America’s  agricultural  abundance  at  home  and  abroad. 

SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

As  a  nation  undergirded  by  religious  -ideals,  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  well-being  of  every  person.  Our  agricultural  abundance  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  a  blessing  in  a  hungry  world,  to  be  distributed  as  intelligently 
and  as  wisely  as  possible. 

The  goal,  I  believe,  that  we  as  Americans  seek  is  a  world  where  individuals 
can  produce  with  hand  and  brain,  and  exchange  their  products  and  services  for 
what  they  need.  But  with  the  disparities  of  advantage  and  the  barriers  to  trade 
that  exist,  normal  trade  and  exchange  need  to  be  supplemented  with  aid  and 
assistance  if  many  of  God’s  children  are  going  to  have  even  a  minimum  and  toler¬ 
able  existence.  This  condition  of  abundance  in  a  world  of  poverty  and  want 
must  be  approached  with  real  humility.  Is  there  any  of  us  good  enough  to  hold 
in  his  hands  the  decision  whether  someone  else  lives  or  dies  because  of  our  ability 
as  a  society  to  share  or  withhold  God’s  bounty  of  food? 

For  the  next  few  years,  barring  very  unfavorable  weather  Over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  crop  season,  all  signs  point  to  the  prospect  of  more  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  farmers  of  America  than  is  likely  to  be  consumed  at  home  or 
sold  abroad  for  payment  in  dollars. 
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Some  of  the  constructive  uses  that  can  be  made  of  these  surpluses,  in  a  world 
where  more  than  half  the  human  race  is  undernourished,  include — 

Selling  as  much  food  as  possible  in  exchange  for  dollars,  and  encouraging 
normal  trade. 

Exchanging  more  food  and  fiber  for  local  currencies.  These  currencies 
would  be  used  for  economic  development,  trade  development,  exchange  of 
persons,  and  progress  on  health,  education,  literacy,  communications,  and 
the  foundations  for  a  higher  civilization. 

Generous  granting  of  disaster  relief  on  a  government-to-government  basis 
and  to  international  organizations. 

Aiding  needy  people  at  home  and  abroad  through  public  and  private 
agencies. 

The  foregoing  objectives  are  in  the  proposed  bill,  S.  1711,  or  in  Public  Law  480, 
which  S.  1711  extends  and  expands. 

SOME  WATS  IN  WHICH  PROVISIONS  OR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  S.  1711  MIGHT  BE 

IMPROVED 

In  planning  ahead  for  the  next  5  years  regarding  the  sharing  of  our  abundance, 
more  efforts  should  be  made — 

(1)  To  rationalize  the  disposal  program  with  our  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  ; 

(2)  To  develop  more  adequate  international  machinery  under  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  ; 

(3)  To  emphasize  economic  development; 

(4)  To  provide  more  grants  for  economic  development; 

(5)  To  produce  foods  needed  for  better  nutrition  and  to  relate  whatever 
incentives  are  given  to  American  agriculture  toward  better  nutrition,  con¬ 
servation,  and  bringing  production  and  consumption  into  better  balance ; 

(6)  To  increase  exchange  of  persons  ; 

(7)  To  use  food  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  our  people  and  those  behind 
the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  ; 

(8)  To  channel  more  through  the  United  Nations ; 

(9)  To  recognize  that  more  must  be  done  about  the  population  explosion 
if  the  world  is  to  be  better  fed. 

DEVELOPING  MORE  ADEQUATE  INTERNATIONAL  MACHINERY 

I  sincerely  hope  the  report  from  this  committee  and  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  will  show  it  as  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  should  persevere,  in  cooperation  with  other  governments,  in  a  search  for 
better  ways  of  overcoming  the  disparity  of  too  much  food  in  one  part  of  the  world 
and  chronic  hunger  in  another.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  U.N.  agencies  should  be  utilized  to  the  full.  This 
would  mean  making  full  use  of  the  provision  in  the  proposed  amendments  (p), 
(q),  (r),  (s),  (t)  to  section  104. 

Let  us  face  frankly  the  problem  that  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate  international 
machinery  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  pianning  and  coordination  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  around  the  world. 

Our  Government  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  turning  down  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  World  Food  Board  in  1946  and  of  the  International  Commodity  Credit 
Clearinghouse  in  1949.  Our  country  is  doing  bilaterally  now,  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  very  much  what  was  envisaged  as  an  international  process 
under  the  proposed  clearinghouse.  This  policy  has  raised  serious  objections 
from  other  wheat-exporting  nations,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  met  in  part  by  international  commodity  agreements  and  by  discussion  in 
the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems,  but  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  United  States  should  make  a  continued  effort  to  help  develop  more  ade¬ 
quate  international  institutions  for  achieving  much  better  distribution  of  food 
supplies.  This  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  complexity  of  handling  agricultural 
products — in  excess  supply  in  some  pares  of  the  world  but  very  much  needed 
elsewhere — without  disrupting  normal  trade  channels,  or  without  having  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  producers  of  the  importing  countries. 
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MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

While  emergency  relief  to  meet  temporary  needs  is  a  worthy  objective  in  itself, 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  particularly  concerned  that  the  movement  of 
farm  products  from  the  United  States  should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  longtime  economic  health  of  the  countries  benefited.  By  and  large  people 
must  be  fed  by  food  grown  near  at  hand. 

The  American  taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  large  amounts  of  food 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without  payment  in  goods  and  services  useful  to  our 
citizens.  This  points  to  the  desirability  of  enhancing  the  capacity  of  countries 
to  supply  more  of  their  food  needs  and  of  expanding  industry  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  in  the  respective  countries  and  to  provide  more  products  for 
international  trade.  While  to  some  degree  such  a  policy  would  mean  more 
competition  for  American  agriculture  and  industry,  it  also’  would  provide  more 
markets.  If  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  steadily  expanding  economy  the 
world  economy  needs  to  expand,  too,  and  should  expand  faster  in  order  to 
nairow  rather  than  widen  the  disparity  between  people  in  our  country  and  those 
in  less  developed  countries. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  desperately  need  foreign  capital  to  supplement 
what  capital  savings  they  can  make  themselves.  Sending  in  food,  even  if  paid 
for  in  their  own  currency,  does  not  add  to  their  capital  funds,  available  for 
purchases  outside  their  country.  So  shipping  food  is  no  substitute  for  a  gen¬ 
erous  economic  aid  program  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  mutual  security  program 
now  before  Congress. 

But  insofar  as  title  I  funds  can  be  loaned  back  to  these  countries  for  economic 
development  or  where  food  can  be  used  to  pay  workmen  on  construction  projects, 
it  does  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  country  in  question. 

According  to  figures  which  we  secured  on  July  7  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  sales  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1959,  amounted  to  $3,703 
million.  Of  that  sum,  $1,766  million  will  be  loaned  for  stimulating  multilateral 
trade  and  economic  development.  While  this  is  encouraging  and  impressive,  it  is 
a  small  sum  over  a  period  of  5  years  toward  the  needs  of  these  countries  for 
investment  capital. 

GRANTS  OR  LOANS? 

It  is  encouraging  that  countries  as  a  rule  psychologically  and  politically  prefer 
loans  to  grants.  There  is  increasing  talk  in  Congress  about  ending  all  grants 
in  the  economic  field,  and  restricting  our  aid  only  to  loans. 

May  I  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this  policy?  Where  agricul¬ 
tural  products  can  really  be  used  to  foster  economic  growth  and  where  countries 
are  both  willing  and  able  to  repay  the  United  States,  even  over  a  period  of 
40  years,  then  loans  are  well  and  good. 

But  where  food  is  poured  into  a  famine  or  chronic  hunger  situation  in  a  coun¬ 
try  with  very  limited  resources,  and  where  it  can’t  be  related  fully  to  raising 
the  economic  level  of  the  country’s  industry  or  agriculture,  then  it  seems  to  me 
unwise  to  burden  that  country’s  financial  system  with  loans. 

My  apprehension  goes  back  in  part  to  the  period  between  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  when  interallied  debts  plagued  the  international  situation  and 
when  the  slate  should  have  been  wiped  clean.  But  the  United  States  was  un¬ 
able  politically  to  forgive  those  debts  early  enough  to  reap  any  real  political 
or  financial  benefit  from  their  elimination. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  supplied  about  $23%  billion  in  grants 
in  military  aid.  Why  not  think  in  at  least  equivalent  terms  in  food? 

What  is  the  record  to  date  under  Public  Law  480,  not  counting  the  donations 
to  disaster  relief  and  donations  through  voluntary  agencies  under  titles  II  and 
III?  Out  of  the  $3.7  billion  in  sales  agreements  up  until  June  30,  1959,  the 
U.S.  Government  expects  to  use  $233  million,  or  less  than  7  percent,  for  grants 
for  multilateral  trade  and  economic  development. 

MORE  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS 

One  of  the  most  creative  ways  of  utilizing  foreign  currencies  acquired  under 
this  food  program  is  to  bring  community  and  national  leaders  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  other  countries,  for  specialized  training  in  their  chosen  profes¬ 
sions.  And  yet  less  than  $1  in  a  thousand  has  been  spent  on  this  method  of 
generating  good  will  and  training  much  needed  world  leadership.  To  date  only 
$29  million  out  of  $3.7  billion  has  been  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  PRODUCE  MOKE  OF  THE  FOODS  NEEDED  TO  PROVIDE  BETTER 

NUTRITION 

If  the  U.S.  Government  is  to  continue  supporting  American  agriculture — and 
I  am  not  dealing  with  those  policies  of  price  and  other  supports,  such  as  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  in  this  testimony — more  attention  should  be 
given  to  producing  foods  needed  to  improve  human  nutrition.  For  example,  in 
much  of  the  Orient,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  dried  milk,  dairy  products,  fats, 
and  oils. 

If  the  American  taxpayer  is  to  subsidize  the  farmer  along  with  the  magazine 
publishers,  airlines,  railroads,  steamship  companies,  munitions  makers,  and 
other  sectors  of  our  economy,  why  not  encourage  the  production  of  those  foods 
which  will  contribute  most  to  a  well-balanced  diet,  rather  than  just  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco? 

REMOVE  THE  PROHIBITION  ON  SHIPMENTS  OF  FOOD  TO  COUNTRIES  BEHIND  THE  IRON 

CURTAIN 

The  Communists  have  made  a  great  cry  for  50  years  of  “peace  and  bread,” 
although  they  have  often  failed  to  supply  either.  Some  of  the  areas  dominated  by 
the  Communists  are  food-deficit  areas,  or,  as  in  mainland  China  right  now,  sub¬ 
ject  to  widespread  floods  or  disasters. 

The  New  Testament  injunction  was,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink.”  Following  that  policy  might  do  a  lot  to  change  the 
climate  of  hostility  today. 

The  President  should  be  encouraged  to  give  food  to  countries  suffering  any 
major  disaster  without  any  political  strings  and  without  a  delay. 

Some  years  ago  Life  magazine  urged  a  generous  shipment  of  food  to  the  Chinese 
people  oil  the  mainland  at  a  time  when  a  serious  flood,  I  believe  it  was,  had  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  amount  of  their  crops  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  But  the  redtape 
in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  never  got  sufficiently  unsnarled  to  get 
that  proposal  approved  by  the  President. 

In  the  ideological  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  freedom  cherished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  totalitarian  ideas  of  communism,  food  ought  not 
to  be  used  as  an  ulterior  political  weapon,  but  insofar  as  possible  as  a  healing 
and  reconciling  force.  It  would  seem  that  the  language  of  title  II  and  title  III 
does  not  prohibit  the  sending  of  donated  food  to  countries  behind  the  so-called 
Iron  Curtain.  In  actual  practice,  however,  little,  if  any,  has  gone  there,  with 
the  exception  of  some  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  would  suggest  the  deletion  of  section 
304(a)  and  304(b)  in  Public  Law  480  rather  than  adding  the  provision  in  S.  1711 
on  page  12,  lines  6  through  11,  which  would  make  such  restrictive  provisions 
apply  to  titles  I,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

CHANNEL  MORE  FOOD  THROUGH  U.N.  AGENCIES 

Since  the  language  of  Public  Law  480  plainly  gives  authorization  for  mailing 
food  available  to  intergovernmental  organizations,  I  have  wondered  why  more 
food  was  not  provided  for  UNICEF,  which  has  helped  so  many  tens  of  millions 
of  children  around  the  world,  and  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Work  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  with  nearly  a  million  refugees  to  care  for  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East,  and  for  the  refugees  in  South  Korea. 

Congressman  Leonard  G.  Wolf  of  Iowa  has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  $250 
million  worth  of  food  annually  for  a  decade  to  the  United  Nations  specifically 
for  economic  development.  The  United  Nations  for  the  most  part  (with  the 
exception  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East)  has  not 
been  an  operating  agency.  While  there  would  be  administrative  problems  to  be 
solved,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  they  are  insoluble,  given  a  will  to  over¬ 
come  them.  Why  not  make  Mr.  Wolf’s  measure  title  VII  in  this  Food  for  Peace 
Act  and  channel  at  least  that  much  of  our  abundance  for  constructive  purposes 
through  the  United  Nations? 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  1711 

1.  To  the  listed  objectives  on  page  8,  line  10,  add  “literacy,”  thus :  “medical  and 
scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  literacy,  health,  nu¬ 
trition,  and  sanitation.” 
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Unless  people  can  read,  they  are  handicapped  in  understanding  instructions 
for  better  sanitation,  methods  for  improving  their  techniques  of  production,  and 
other  ideas  for  improving  their  lot. 

2.  Make  title  II  permanent  legislation  (as  I  believe  title  III  is).  Title  II 
provides  for  government-to-government  disaster  relief.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  broadening  the  provisions  to  include  areas  subject  to  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

3.  Delete  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  304  from  Public  Law  4S0,  which  restricts 
trade  in  food  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  regime  in  China,  or  nations 
dominated  or  controlled  by  them. 

4.  Consider  adding  the  Wolf  bill,  H.R.  6681,  as  title  VII  to  the  International 
Food  for  Peace  Act. 

5.  At  the  end  of  section  501,  page  15,  line  22,  add  the  following  “and  for  the 
storage  facilities  for  such  reserves.” 

6.  In  the  first  line  of  section  104  (o)  of  Public  Law  480  as  amended  through 
September  6,  1958,  strike  out  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriate  acts.” 

We  will  recess  until  2 :30. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2 :30  p.m.,  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  testimony 

S-i  hr- 1  -i  "  •/ 

.  1711. 

Congressman  Bowles  has  been  detained  because  of  a  vote  in  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  indicate  to  you  that  I  should  like  to  have  him 
testify  as  soon  as  possible  because  he  will  have  to  go  back;  so  we 
will,  perhaps,  interrupt  the  testimony. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  Will  you  identify  your  asso¬ 
ciate  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  .Yes,  sir.  This  is  Mr.  Nelson  Post.  He  is  associated 
with  our  organization. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here, 
representing  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  Mr.  Healy. 
Y ou  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  B.  HEALY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCTS  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Healy.  My  name  is  Patrick  B.  Healy,  and  I  am  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  with  offices  at 
1731  I  Street  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  file  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  comment  on  one  or  two  very  pertinent  parts  of  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  Today  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  Nation’s 
dairy  farmers.  My  organization  is  made  up  of  some  800  dairy  farmer- 
owned  and  controlled  cooperatives  which  have,  in  turn,  membership 
in  excess  of  half  a  million  dairy-farm  families. 

These  daily  farmers  make  the  policies  of  our  organization  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  in  its  work  here 
in  Washington. 
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EFFECT  OF  S.  1711  ON  MILK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Therefore,  today  I  would  like  to  speak  in  regard  to  S.  1711,  not  so 
much  on  its  effect  upon  the  international  picture,  but  in  respect  to 
the  profound  effect  which  it  might  have  upon  the  production  and 
marketing  of  milk  in  this  country. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  Public  Law  480  which 
this  bill  would  amend,  considerable  favorable  experience.  However, 
we  would  like  to  note  that  Public  Law  480  is  essentially  a  surplus 
removal  program,  surplus  utilization  program — a  program  under 
which  these  surpluses  which  result  from  America’s  agricultural  effort 
are  used  to  their  best  advantage. 

As  we  read  S.  1711,  it  would  to  a  very  drastic  extent  change  that 
basic  philosophy.  Public  Law  480  would  become  instead  of  a  surplus 
utilization  program  a  planned  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural 
potential. 

We  heard  witnesses  this  morning  talk  about  the  necessity  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  utilization  of  this  abundance  in  foreign  countries  and  for 
planning  for  the  use  of  the  counterpart  funds  which  result  from  its 
sale  and  so  on. 

We  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  complete 
and  dire  necessity  for  planning  a  supply  program  with  the  producers 
of  the  commodity  in  mind.  Now  that  is  particularly  true  as  it  regards 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

SURPLUSES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Our  surpluses  of  milk  amount  to  about  3y2  percent,  and  we  have 
kept  those  surpluses  from  having  too  profound  an  effect  upon  the 
market  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  this  country  by  utilizing  them  as 
they  did  collect,  so  that  right  now  we  have  got  less  than  50  million 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  Government  warehouses,  less  than  25  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  less  than  50  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

These  are  not  tremendous  quantities  as  measured  against  America’s 
total  production  of  milk. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Less  than  50  million ;  48.3  million  last  week. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  we  do  in  case  of  a  war,  with  those 
limited  supplies?  The  very  first  area  of  America  that  would  be 
affected,  outside  of  our  immediate  industrial  establishment  (our  imme¬ 
diate  strategic  bases),  would  be  rural  America,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  consider  that  the  amounts  of  dairy 
products  in  possession  of  the  Government  today  are  excessive? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  market  prices,  yes,  sir. 
Any  unplanned,  unearmarked  commodity  which  the  Government  has 
depresses  market  prices.  There  is  just  no  question  about  that. 

DEPRESSION  OF  PRICES  OF  STOCKPILED  GOODS 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  happens  to  the  price  of  ammunition? 
We  have  a  lot  of  that  stored  up.  I  do  not  quite  get  what  you  are 
saying.  We  have  all  kinds  of  trucks  and  tanks  and  ammunition  and 
bombs,  and  the  price  does  not  go  down  at  all ;  the  prices  go  up. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Not  a  bit.  I  think,  Senator,  the  real  difference  is  that 
ammunition  or  bombs  or  war  materials  as  such  are  not  available  to 
a  market  for  those  things. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  about  our  strategic  stockpiling  of 
metals?  Is  that  depressing  the  prices? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  the  same  thing  there.  That  cannot  be  gotten  to 
and  purchased  by  industry  for  use,  whereas  these  foodstuffs  which 
the  Government  has  in  its  stockpiles  are  available  to  the  market  and 
therefore  act  as  depressants  on  the  market. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  they  are  available  to  the  market  depend¬ 
ing  upon  marketing  practices.  I  think  they  should  be  available  to 
a  market  if  the  market  is  in  need. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  But  as  we  indicated  here  in  our  discussion  yes¬ 
terday  relating  to  cottonseed  oil,  it  is  one  thing  to  sell  into  the  market, 
which  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  priority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  to  sell  into  the  market  at  a  time  when  it  depresses  prices,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  hold  those  Government  stocks  in  order  to  maintain 
the  price  structure  and  then  to  ease  them  in  when  there  seems  to  be 
not  too  much  chance  of  a  severe  price  depression. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  that,  of  course - 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  what  we  call  management  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

If  we  we  could  insulate  the  market  from  these  things  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  stand  them,  then  of  course  the  stocks  would  not  have  the 
effect  that  they  now  do.  I  think  several  years  ago  you  had  some 
legislation  before  the  Congress  which  provided  for  that.  It  was  not 
adopted.  It  would  have - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Those  were  the  so-called  national  reserves  and 
set-asides. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  point  up  the  ironical  sit¬ 
uation  that  exists.  On  the  one  hand,  you  can  have  a  large  reserve 
of  metals  which  are  stockpiled  and  which  are  used  regularly  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  stockpile  instead  of  depressing  prices 
maintains  them  or  bolsters  them.  And  you  are  saying  to  me  that  when 
you  have  a  stockpile  of  food  and  fiber  that  the  tendency  is  to  depress 
prices. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  I  think  that  has  been - 

management  of  reserve  stocks 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  what  I  think  that  has  been  due 
to?  Attitude,  management,  and  philosophy.  If  somebody  just  simply 
said,  “Look,  we  are  going  to  maintain  here  at  all  times,  whether  we 
rotate  the  stocks  or  not,  75  million  pounds  of  butter.” 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Or  50  million  pounds  of  cheese.  I  am  just 
using  that  figure  for  illustrative  purposes.  And  if  you  could  keep  it 
within  that  area,  or  within  that  degree  or  number  of  units,  it  would 
not  be  a  price  depressant  then. 
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Mr.  Healy.  No;  it  would  not  be — it  could  not  be.  I  think  we  have 
adequate  data  here  for  the  last  few  years,  since  1954,  that  such  is  the 
case  with  milk  at  least. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  perishable  commodities,  we  might  add. 

Mr.  Healy.  Any  of  these  bulky,  perishable  things,  the  effect  is  more 
immediate  than  it  is  on  things  which  can  be  stored  for  longer  periods 
of  time. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  in  any  event,  our  stocks  are  low,  and  we  are 
happy  that  they  are  low  because  when  they  are  low  it  points  the  way 
toward  their  complete  elimination  and  therefore  their  lack  of  effect 
upon  market  prices,  market  prices  which  could  rise  if  they  were 
eliminated. 

We  think  that  Public  Law  480  has  done  quite  a  bit  toward  keep¬ 
ing  these  stocks  down  within  easily  manageable  limits. 

Now,  as  we  proceed  into  S.  1711,  we  are  getting  away  from  the 
concept  of  a  surplus  utilization  program.  We  are  getting  more  into 
the  concept  of  a  supply  program.  If  the  Congress  passes  this  law, 
they  will  have  said,  “It  is  our  duty  and  our  job  here  as  Americans, 
with  our  stature  on  the  world  scene  such  as  it  is,  to  help  feed  hungry 
people  everywhere.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to  generate  sup¬ 
plies  which  will  allow  us  to  do  it.” 

If  the  Congress  does  that,  we  think  it  would  be  wonderful,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  have  the  productive  capacity  here  in  this  country  to 
make  available  to  the  world  enough  to  take  the  edge  off  this  tremen¬ 
dous  hunger  which  it  must  be  suffering. 

NECESSITY  OF  LONG-TERM  PROGRAM  IF  MILK  PRODUCTION  IS  INCREASED 

But,  if  the  Congress  does  it,  our  plea  here  today  is  to  do  it  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis.  In  our  industry,  in  the  milk-producing  industry,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  crank  up  production.  You  can’t  just  sow  some  seeds 
and  have  a  crop.  You  have  got  to  develop  herds,  you  have  got  to 
develop  facilities,  and  you  have  got  to  develop  marketing  techniques 
to  handle  these  larger  quantities. 

Similarly,  once  this  productive  capacity  is  cranked  up  and  we  are 
turning  out  these  greater  quantities  of  milk,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
shut  it  off.  We  have  learned  that.  We  have  learned  that  after  every 
Avar,  every  national  emergency  that  we  have  experienced.  We  have 
always  come  out  of  these  wars  or  emergency  situations  with  too  much 
milk  for  the  outlets  which  were  commercially  available  to  us. 

So,  by  all  means,  at  least  as  it  regards  milk,  these  programs  must 
be  planned  on  a  long-term  basis  so  that  American  dairy  farmers 
can  proAude  the  material,  in  the  first  place,  and  can  plan  toward  the 
end  of  the  program.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  be  put  back  into 
economic  marketing  chaos  such  as  we  suffered  here  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  burden  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  which  is,  Ave  think,  very  important. 
The  bill  provides  for  bilateral  agreements  between  this  country  and 
the  receiving  country,  and  bilateral  organizations  through  which  these 
agreements  can  be  made. 

,  If  is  our  further  plea  that  such  an  arrangement,  which  we  think 
is  excellent  and  necessary,  not  lead  us  into  this  General  Agreement 
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on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  because  there  we  would  have  one  voice  out 
of  some  34  or  35,  and  the  other  voices  there  are  not  always  used  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  would  not  have  that  tendency.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  very  loose  interpretation  of  the  law,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  Heart .  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  it  is  well  you  brought  it  up,  though, 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  glad  you  feel  that  way. 

STATEMENT  ON  “DAIRY  TRENDS”  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  PROGRAM 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  suggest,  too,  that  we  incorporate  in  the 
testimony  the  article  which  you  have  affixed  or  attached  to  your  state¬ 
ment,  entitled  “Dairy  Trends.” 

I  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  exhibits  in  the  record. 
If  we  can,  I  would  like  those  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  that  be  allowed.  This  “Dairy 
Trends”  is  a  publication  of  my  organization  which  goes  into  various 
things  which  we  think  are  important  and  timely,  and  just  this  month — 
this  is  dated  July;  it  was  published  in  June,  however — we  looked 
into  the  surplus  utilization  programs  of  the  Government,  and  talked 
about  them  a  little  bit  here  for  6  or  8  pages,  and  we  think  there 
is  some  valuable  information  here  which  the  committee  may  like  to 
use. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  a  very  good  statement,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  on  Public  Law  480,  and  its  effect  upon  the  dairy 
industry  and  upon  the  utilization  and  distribution  programs. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friend,  as  I  have  said  to  you  privately, 
that  I  know  of  no  program  which  has  had  a  more  salutary  effect  in 
terms  of  ironing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations  than  our  food  distribution  program,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  your  products,  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  were  very  happy  to  hear  this  morning  that  the 
other  witnesses  look  upon  our  product  as  important  in  the  diets  of 
the  nutritionally  deficient  nations,  and  what  we  are  here  to  say  is 
that  if  a  program  is  planned — and  it  must  be  planned — then  the 
productive  capacity  is  available  to  provide  this  food  which  is  almost 
necessary,  and  we,  of  course,  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  it. 

NEW  ATTITUDE  ON  FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  USE 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  you,  without 
too  much  advance  thought  about  it,  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  farm 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and 
the  other  great  farm  organizations — Farmers  Union,  Farm  Bureau, 
Grange,  and  so  forth — to  start  to  rethink  their  thinking,  so  to  speak, 
on  agricultural  policy  in  this  sense :  I  am  becoming,  at  least  personally, 
more  convinced  that  our  sights  ought  to  be  geared  toward  a  program 
of  abundance  for  use  rather  than  a  program  of  abundance  for  storage 
or  a  program  of  limited  production  just  for  and  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  price. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  a  fair  price,  and  of  a  price  at  a  profit. 
But  I  think  that  is  obtainable  in  the  kind  of  a  world  situation  in  which 
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we  live,  not  so  much  through  excessive  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  it  is  by  a  more  imaginative  program  of  use  and  distribution,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  spoken  this  week  to  Senator  Ellender  and  Senator  Johnston 
in  reference  to  our  surplus  food  bills — food  stamp,  the  food  allotment 
and  food  distribution.  You  remember  the  testimony  which  we  had 
2  or  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  designed  a  composite  bill  now  as  a 
result  of  all  the  bills  that  were  placed  before  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  we  can  report  out  a  bill  which  includes  the  provisions 
that  were  offered  by  several  Senators,  and  get  a  more  systematic  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  food  abundance — for  our  own  needy  people  in  the 
United  States,  for  our  own  unemployed,  for  our  own  people  of  low 
diet. 

It  seems  sensible  that  we  should  do  this.  This  cannot  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  you  plan  and  program  it.  If  you  do  not,  you  start  out  one 
month,  and  then  run  short  of  supplies;  you  get  the  machinery  geared 
up,  and  then  there  is  nothing  to  use. 

I  see  people  in  the  room  here  today  who  are  at  the  head  of  great 
voluntary  organizations,  and  they  know  the  heartaches  and  the  dis¬ 
appointments  which  come  up  in  getting  a  program  started,  and  admin¬ 
istered,  with  the  personnel  assigned,  and  all  at  once  no  food.  May  I 
say,  that  with  the  cutoff  of  butter  and  cheese,  we  are  seeing  the  effects 
of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  see,  that  was  one  of  the  points  I  neglected  to  make 
earlier,  that  butter  was  removed  from  this  foreign  donation  list  in 
J une  1956, 3  years  now,  you  see. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  cheese  in  July  1958. 

Those  were  important  foods,  and  they  were  important  foods  to 
people  who  have  no  food. 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  I  was  in  Spain  I  saw  cheese — almost 
the  only  protein  they  were  able  to  get  and  powdered  milk. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  They  also  wanted  vegetable  oils. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  They  use  these  commodities  in  rather  generous 
amounts,  if  they  can  get  them.  Now  cheese  is  cut  off  because  of  the 
production  cutbacks  which  were  required  under  law  if  you  were  to  get 
any  price  at  all. 

Vegetable  oils  have  been  limited  very  severely,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  long  powdered  milk  is  going  to  last. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  talked  in  one  of  your  other  commit¬ 
tees  here  not  too  long  ago  about  this  difference  between  surplus  and 
apparent  surplus. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  I  believe  that  has  its  application  here,  too. 
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It  is  not  the  surplus  per  se  which  affects  prices.  It  is  the  apparent 
surplus,  that  which  remains  after  these  things  are  done. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  if  we  can  expand  these  programs,  these  programs 
of  foreign  donations,  relief  feeding  in  this  country,  and  program  on 
top  of  that  something  like  S.  1711  here,  certainly  it  can  be  greatly 
beneficial  both  to  the  recipients  of  the  food  and  to  the  people  who 
produce  it  in  this  country. 

One  more  remark,  Mi-.  Chairman :  You  asked  that  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  take  a  longer  look  at  this  thing,  something  on  long-term  plan¬ 
ning  for  agriculture. 

Fortunately,  we  have  sitting  in  our  office  downtown  right  now  a  half 
dozen  eminent  agricultural  economists  from  the  land-grant  colleges, 
from  each  section  of  the  Nation,  and  we  have  brought  those  people 
in  and  given  them  complete  academic  freedom  to  explore  this  whole 
field  of  agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  utilization,  hoping 
that  they  can  come  out  with  something  that  is  economically  sound,  to 
which  we  might  have  to  apply  the  politics,  that  is,  the  dairy  politics, 
and  the  national  politics  to  put  it  in  a  package  that  is  acceptable  and 
palatable. 

But  I  think  for  the  first  time  we  are  taking  a  real  objective  view 
of  this  problem  as  it  affects  everybody  in  this  country,  not  only  farm¬ 
ers,  so  that,  perhaps,  in  another  few  months  we  can  develop  some¬ 
thing  which  will  be  sound  and  effective  toward  attacking  some  of 
these  things  which  we  have  been  unable  to  negotiate  so  far. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  DRAFTING  AGRICULTURE  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Humphrey.  Since  last  December,  I  have  been  trying  to 
write  a  farm  bill.  I  guess  it  is  no  secret. 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  written  one  and  then  another,  and 
written  a  third  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  and  evei-y  time  we  go  through 
this,  it  gets  more  complicated — and  you  know  what  limited  resources 
we  have.  We  do  not  have  80,000  members  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  To  help  on  this,  I  have  my  administrative  assistant  and 
a  lady  on  my  staff,  and  two  or  three  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  are  serving  15  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  gets  to  be  an  almost  impossible  task.  I  have  gone 
over  these  bills,  rewriting  them,  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning — - 
in  fact,  last  week  two  mornings  until  after  3  o’clock — in  an  effort  to 
get  legislation  which  (1)  you  can  explain  to  the  public,  and  (2)  would 
not  lend  itself  to  misinterpretation,  and  (3)  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Healy.  Y  es. 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  I  say  effective,  I  mean  a  bill  which  will 
get  a  fair  price  for  producers  without  too  much  of  a  burden  upon  tax¬ 
payers  and  consumers  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  the  traditional 
productive  pattern  of  family  farms  and  family  farm  production  in 
the  United  States. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  if  anybody  wants  a  job  that  is  more  difficult  than 
launching  a  space  satellite,  let  them  try  that  one  for  size. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct,  because  each  time  you  go  over  it  it  be¬ 
comes  more  complex  because  new  factors  come  into  it. 

So  we  have  gone  right  back  to  basic  production  and  marketing  rules, 
and  we  are  allowing  these  men,  and  they  are  eminent  men,  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  studying  these  things,  to  develop  some  criteria 
for  us  which  could  form  the  basis  for  a  completely  new  look  at  this 
farm  problem. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  point  out  here  that  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  this  record,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  will  have. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  the  headlines,  you  know  that.  We  are 
not  going  to  expose  anybody  here  as  being  a  thief  or  a  crook  or  a  Com¬ 
munist,  so  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  do  our  work  quietly  and  hope 
that  somehow  or  another  it  will  do  some  good. 

But,  you  see,  as  the  so-called  surpluses  in  commodities  disappear, 
the  producers  of  which  you  are  privileged  to  represent,  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  need  disappears. 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  not  at  all. 

DIFFICULTIES  OVER  FUNDS 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  was  just  upstairs  in  the  Senate  voting 
against  cuts  on  the  contingency  fund.  I  went  up  and  helped  line  up  a 
dozen  or  more  votes  against  any  cuts  on  the  Special  Assistance  Fund. 
I  am  interested  in  that  Fund,  under  which  we  take  care  of  health  and 
education  projects  and  leadership  projects,  and  so  forth.  These  funds 
are  always  sitting  ducks  for  anybody  who  wants  to  get  the  ax  out 
and  give  them  a  good  cut,  and  they  do  not  have  many  friends.  There 
are  no  lobbies  around  here  for  these  funds. 

When  we  are  short  of  butter  or  of  cheese  or  powdered  milk  or  what¬ 
ever  product  it  may  be  in  commodity  credit,  the  need  for  these  prod¬ 
ucts  still  exists,  and  you  do  one  of  two  things.  You  either  deny  that 
need,  which  causes  unrest  or  trouble,  or  you  appropriate  dollars. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  it  is  easier,  believe  me,  to  appropriate 
dollars  up  here  at  times  than  it  is  even  to  utilize  the  supplies  which 
are  readily  available. 

Let  me  put.  it  this  way :  It  is  easier  to  appropriate  new  dollars  to 
make  purchases  sometimes  than  it  is  to  get  a  transfer  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  departments. 

AMOUNT  AND  STORAGE  COST  OF  BUTTER  IN  WAREHOUSES 

Mr.  Healy.  For  instance,  here  we  have  had  butter  cut  off  from 
foreign  donations  since  June  1956,  and  we  have  50  million  pounds  in 
our  warehouses.  Now,  why  in  the  world  don’t  we  give  that  butter  to 
somebody  and  let  them  eat  it  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  What,  is  the  storage  rate  per  pound  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  About — I  think  it  runs  about  30  cents  a  hundred  a  year. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Thirty  cents  a  hundred  a  year?  Let  me  see, 
you  have  what,  50  million  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Fifty  million  pounds. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  good  size.  It  is  about 
$15  million  a  year  storage. 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  about  $150,000. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  can  buy  an  awful  lot  of  butter  for  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  me  it  is  unconscionable  to  have  this  commodity 
there,  and  have,  as  you  pointed  out,  programs  cranked  up  and  going, 
only  needing  the  commodity  to  put  them  into  operation,  and  not  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  we  could  be  here  a  long  time,  Mr.  Healy. 
I  always  enjoy  your  testimony,  and  I  happen  to  have  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  for  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  and  the  objectivity 
with  which  you  present  your  testimony  and  the  factual  material  in 
your  testimony.  It  is  very  helpful.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Humphrey. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Healy  follows :) 

Statement  by  Patrick  B.  Healy,  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Milk 

Producers  Federation 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Patrick  B.  Healy.  I 
am  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  1731  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  was  organized  in  1916.  It  is  the 
largest  single  agricultural  commodity  organization  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
made  up  of  dairy  farmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperatives.  The  producers 
owning  these  cooperatives  comprise  the  large  bulk  of  commercial  dairy  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

Member  cooperatives  of  the  federation  market  the  milk  produced  by  their 
producer  members.  These  member  organizations  operate  hundreds  of  facilities 
ranging  from  country  receiving  stations  and  creameries  to  highly  modernized 
establishments  merchandising  fluid  milk  and  manufactured  dairy  products. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  on  national  issues  of  concern  to  dairy  farmers 
are  established  annually  by  the  voting  delegates  to  its  annual  convention. 
These  are  the  policies  of  the  producer  segment  of  the  dairy  industry.  They 
represent  the  thinking  of  dairy  leaders  in  the  United  States  most  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  dairy  industry  and,  therefore,  most  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  it. 

SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION  FOR  S.  1711 

S.  1711  before  this  committee  for  consideration  would  establish  a  food-for- 
peace  program  with  the  object  of  putting  the  abundant  food  and  fiber  production 
in  the  United  States  more  effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  has  long  sup¬ 
ported  the  position  that  constructive  use  of  our  dairy  production  potential — 
both  at  hame  and  abroad — can  contribute  substantially  toward  nutritional  im¬ 
provement  as  well  as  economic  stability.  The  broad-visioned  program  con¬ 
templated  in  S.  1711  should  under  aggressive  administration  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  reaching  these  objectives.  The  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  current 
disposal  authorities  is  set  forth  in  the  attached  publication  released  recently 
by  our  organization. 

'  It  appears  to  us  that  an  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  this  proposal  can  well 
be  based  on  the  experiences  over  the  past  5  years  with  the  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act — Public  Law  480 — which 
S.  1711  would  amend  and  broaden. 
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We  respectfully  present  for  the  committee’s  consideration  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  program  proposed  in  S.  1711. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  MUST  BE  INCREASED  IF  s.  1711  IS  PASSED 

At  present  prices  the  current  and  foreseeable  stocks  of  dairy  products  in  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  would  not  he  adequate,  in  our  judgment, 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  food-for-peace  program  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  domestic  donation  programs.  This  program  would  call  for  increased  milk 
production.  The  size  of  the  current  inventory  of  dairy  products  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ownership  probably  will  not  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
uow  known  domestic  and  foreign  distribution  programs.  Cheese  and  butter 
are  no  longer  available,  by  decision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  voluntary  relief  agencies  operating  programs  under  title  III  of  Public  Law 
480.  Cheese  was  removed  from  the  distribution  list  for  this  purpose  on  July 
11,  1958.  Butter  was  removed  on  June  30,  1956.  This  situation  is  mentioned 
as  a  point  of  information.  If — under  the  provisions  of  S.  1711 — a  distribution 
program  is  based  on  meeting  the  needs  for  food  rather  than  on  the  objective 
of  removing  surpluses,  American  dairy  farmers  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  cooperate  in  programs  to  supply  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Should  the  Congress  determine  a  food-for-peace  program  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  it  could  have  widespread  effect  on  the  broad  agricultural 
front.  Internationally,  one  would  expect  that  a  properly  administered  food  dis¬ 
tribution  program  to  needy  persons  would  contribute  toward  developing  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  for  the  United  States.  These  effects  are  good. 
However,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  such  a  program  is  envisioned 
and  carried  out  on  a  long-range  basis,  and  domestic  production  is  increased  to 
make  possible  such  a  program,  its  sudden  termination  could  be  disastrous.  It 
should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there  would  be  a  public  responsibility 
to  underwrite  the  ultimate  conversion  from  an  accelerated  production  rate  to 
help  meet  world  needs,  to  a  lower  production  rate  to  meet  only  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  Without  an  interim  in  which  to  change  gears  in  production  rates,  so  to 
speak,  economic  chaos  could  result  for  dairy  farmers  when  the  program  was 
terminated.  This  is  because  an  abrupt  termination  would  leave  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  far  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  principles  of  a  food- 
for-peace  program.  On  the  contrary  they  are  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  of 
the  idea  under  review.  We  believe  that  an  aggressive  administration  of  a  food- 
for-peace  program  could  develop  permanent  markets  for  a  large  volume  of  the 
dairy  production.  Population  increases  in  our  own  country  would  call  for  addi¬ 
tional  production  and  would  enlarge  our  domestic  market.  In  summary  of  this 
subject,  we  point  out  that — - 

1.  Any  problems  involved  in  the  abrupt  termination  of  additional  markets 
created  by  a  food-for-peace  program  do  not  militate  against  the  merits 
of  the  program. 

2.  Provisions  in  S.  1711  for  long-term  supply  contracts,  if  applicable  to 
all  agricultural  commodities,  would  be  a  stabilizing  force  in  themselves  in 
that  the  long-term  character  of  the  contracts  contemplated  could  be  tailored 
to  a  gradual  tapering  off  of  the  program  requirements. 

The  food-for-peace  idea  is  a  broader  concept  than  the  removal  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  and,  therefore,  we  respectfully  direct  the  committee’s  attention  to 
the  possible  need  for  language  clarification  in  S.  1711. 

LONG-TERM  PLANNING  NECESSARY  FOR  STABLE  PUBLIC  LAW  48  0  PROGRAM 

The  language  providing  for  “Title  IV— Long  Term  Supply  Contracts”  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  speaks  in  one  section  about  the  utilization  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  the  products  thereof  “  *  *  *  including  but  not  limited  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply  *  *  In  the  following  section,  the 
President,  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  “  *  *  *  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  *  *  *  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (&)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  *  *  If  the  operation  of  the  proposed  title  IV  is  to  be  limited  by 
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the  latter  reference  than  the  supply  concept  provided  in  the  former  reference 
will  have  been  narrowed  considerably. 

The  provisions  in  S.  1711  calling  for  title  I  agreements  to  run  in  excess  of  1 
year  where  possible  and  the  long-term  supply  contract  program  are  in  line  with 
recommendations  the  federation  has  made  on  other  occasions.  We  believe 
that  long-range  planning  and  contracting  can  and  will  bring  about  a  degree  of 
stability  in  the  Public  Law  480  program  not  attainable  in  a  program  of  short 
duration  or  in  a  strictly  surplus  removal  operation.  On  this  point  we  respect¬ 
fully  point  out  to  the  committee  that  a  longer-range  approach  in  the  foreign 
donation  program  through  the  voluntary  relief  agencies  also  would  assure  these 
operations  of  continuity  in  planning  and  in  program  operations. 

The  distribution  programs  under  Public  Law  480  are  of  demonstrated  bene¬ 
fit.  The  utilization  of  surpluses  through  donations  for  relief  abroad  and  in  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  has  improved  nutritional  standards  and  assisted  toward 
friendly  international  relations.  Although  they  have  implications  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  these  are  not  farm  programs  exclusively — and  should  not  be  so  regarded. 
They  are  definitely  in  the  national  interest  and  the  expenditures  involved  are 
for  the  public  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  its  far¬ 
sightedness  in  making  possible  the  programs  under  Public  Law  480.  The  record 
of  the  distribution  programs  carried  on  under  this  authority  is  impressive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  contributions  the  programs  have  made.  We  believe  a  long-range 
program  operating  from  a  broader  base,  as  provided  in  S.  1711,  can  make  the 
record  of  achievement  even  more  impressive.  The  administrative  and  operating 
structure  provided  in  S.  1711  should  make  possible  more  effective  use  of  our 
abundance  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  international  relations. 

We  appreciate  the  committee's  giving  so  freely  of  its  time  to  hear  our  views 
on  this  subject,  and  on  behalf  of  our  membership  express  our  thanks. 


[Dairy  Trends,  July  1959,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  Washington, D.C.] 

The  Daiky  Farmers’  Stake  in  Government  Food  Distribution  Programs 

Today’s  Government  programs  of  food  distribution  date  back  in  cumulative 
experience  for  many  decades.  Relief  for  the  hungry  in  foreign  lands  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  made  history  in  the  days  of  the  international  relief  program  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  The  school  lunch  program  was  recognized  by  Congress  as 
being  worthy  of  Federal  assistance  as  long  ago  as  the  early  19.30’s.  Federal 
food  donations  to  the  needy  in  our  own  country  also  have  a  background  of  al¬ 
most  30  years. 

Food  donations  to  low-income  families  on  relief  began  in  the  early  months  of 
1932  following  a  congressional  authorization  for  the  transfer  of  some  85  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  Government-owned  wheat  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  1933  brought 
about  greatly  expanded  activity  in  food  donations.  In  1933  and  1934  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  administered  a  hog  and  cattle  purchase  program 
under  which  pork  and  beef  were  made  available  to  States  for  distribution. 

These  types  of  programs  have  long  been  public  policy.  To  them  have  been 
added,  more  recently,  other  Government  food  distribution  programs  such  as  the 
sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies;  the  barter  of  such  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  materials ;  and  the  working  toward  mutual  security  inter¬ 
nationally  through  exporting  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

Each  of  the  Government  food  distribution  programs  is  aimed  at  one  or  more 
of  four  broad  objectives:  (1)  to  improve  nutritional  or  dietary  standards;  (2) 
to  relieve  hunger;  (3)  to  promote  economic  stability  in  agriculture;  and  (4)  to 
help  toward  friendly  international  relations.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the 
goals  overlap. 
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In  carrying  out  its  distribution  programs,  the  Government  becomes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  market  for  agricutural  commodities.  Food  and  fiber  is  purchased  with 
funds  authorized  by  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended;  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  several  of 
the  titles  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  480)  ;  the  Mutual  Security  Act;  and  from  specific  appropriations  such  as 
that  for  the  special  milk  program  for  children,  under  which  increased  milk 
consumption  is  accomplished  through  normal  trade  channels. 
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There  are  other  minor  authorizations  for  food  distribution  such  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  1956  Soil  Bank  Act  provision  for  donations  to  certain  Federal  and 
State  correctional  institutions.  In  general,  purchases  under  the  various  author¬ 
izations  sometimes  are  made  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  More  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  transactions  under  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes 
available  stocks  of  food  which  it  has  acquired  under  price  support  operations. 

Dairy  products  widely  utilized 

Together  the  distribution  programs  represent  one  of  the  major  approaches  in 
overall  national  efforts  to  encourage  the  expanded  use  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  For  the  milk  producer  the  Government  distribution  programs  have  been 
responsible  for  utilizing  a  large  volume  of  dairy  products.  Substantial  quantities 
have  been  provided  free  to  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
who  are  in  need.  Some  also  have  been  moved  under  the  export  sales  programs  at 
less  than  domestic  market  prices.  Other  quantities  have  gone  to  upgrade  the 
diets  of  schoolchildren  and  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

Thus  the  programs  not  only  provide  additional  outlets  for  dairy  products,  but 
also  result  in  improving  the  nutritional  level  of  those  participating  .  They  con¬ 
tribute  toward  strengthening  future  markets  for  dairy  products.  They  have 
helped  materially  toward  stabilizing  prices  for  producers. 

Section  82  in  the  vanguard 

A  very  basic  authority  in  the  Government’s  direct  distribution  programs  is 
section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935.  It  provides  that  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  custom  duties  each  year  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
separate  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  specific  purposes. 

In  brief,  the  purposes  of  section  32  expenditures  are  (1)  to  encourage  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  products;  (2)  to  encourage  their  domestic  consump¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  to  reestablish  farmers’  purchasing  power.  Although  section  32 
has  been  amended  a  number  of  times  since  its  passage,  its  purposes  remain 
basically  as  originally  enacted. 

Section  416  teamed  up  with  section  32 

Another  important  food  distribution  authorization  was  enacted  in  1949- 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  that  year.  Although  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cedures  under  section  416  are  similar  to  those  under  section  32,  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  in  their  policies  of  procuring  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  distributed. 

Section  32  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  purchases  in  the 
market.  In  the  case  of  section  416,  the  commodities  for  disposal  are  those  al¬ 
ready  acquired  under  price  support  operations  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  416,  highest  priority  in  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  is  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  school  lunch  programs,  nonprofit 
summer  camps  for  children,  needy  persons,  and  charitable  institutions. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  foods  to  domestic  outlets,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperates  with  State  agencies  under  which  the  actual  distribution 
of  foods  is  handled.  If  the  quantity  of  available  foods  exceeds  the  requests  from 
eligible  outlets  in  the  United  States,  the  foods  are  then  offered  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  programs  for  persons  in  other  countries. 

Public  Law  480  broadens  distribution  base 

The  authority  to  use  agricultural  surpluses  both  at  home  and  abroad  was 
considerably  broadened  with  the  passage  in  July  1954  of  Public  Law  480 — the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  Also  provided  were  new 
avenues  for  distribution  through  the  sale  of  farm  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  bartering  of  these  commodities  for  strategic  materials. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  contains  the  authorization  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies.  When  such  agreements  are  completed,  public 
notice  is  given  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agreements  and  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  for  each  com¬ 
modity.  Private  U.S.  exporters  then  enter  into  sales  contracts  with  designated 
foreign  governments.  The  U.S.  exporter  receives  payment  from  letters  of  credit 
established  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  U.S.  banks. 

The  foreign  currencies  accumulated  by  the  U.S.  Government  from  the  sales 
are  used  by  agreement  with  the  foreign  government  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
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These  include  the  development  of  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials ;  procurement  of  military 
equipment,  materials,  facilities  and  services  for  the  common  defense;  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  for  other  friendly  countries;  promotion  of  balanced  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  trade  among  nations  by  loans  to  private  business ;  pay¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  obligations  abroad ;  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development;  financing  international  educational  exchange;  financing 
the  translation,  publication  and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Also  included  in  the  uses  of  foreign  currencies  are  the  collection  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  scientific  and  technological  information;  the  conducting  and  support¬ 
ing  of  scientific  activities  overseas;  purchase,  lease  or  rental  of  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  abroad  for  U.S.  Government  use;  participation  in  trade  fair 
activities;  and  providing  assistance  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign 
countries  of  established  schools,  colleges  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  out  of  stocks 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  friendly  governments  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements— the  main  purpose  being  to  provide  quick  aid  in  emergencies  on  a 
government-to-government  basis. 

Title  III  permits  distribution  of  farm  products  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  areas  in  the  United  States  which  are  in  acute 
distress  because  of  unemployment  or  other  economic  causes.  It  also  makes 
these  commodities  available  in  connection  with  major  disasters  and  to  voluntarv 
agencies  such  as  CARE  for  use  abroad.  It  further  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  CCC 
for:  (1)  strategic  or  other  materials  not  produced  domestically  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  U.S.  requirements;  (2)  materials,  goods  or  equipment  required 
in  connection  with  foreign  economic,  military  aid  and  assistance  programs-  or 
(3)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  con¬ 
struction  programs. 


Mutual  security  distributions  dovetail  with  Public  Law  IfSO 

Another  program  involving  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  is 
authorized  in  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Under  this  authority— as 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 — surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  sold  for 
foreign  currencies.  While  many  of  the  procedures  are  similar  under  these  two 
laws,  their  primary  purposes  are  different. 

Under  Public  Law  480  the  main  purpose  is  to  regain  and  expand  markets  in 
foreign  countries  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Under  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  the  main  objective  is  mutual  security,  and  Congress  has 
specified  that  of  the  current  mutual  security  appropriation,  $175  million  is  to 
be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The 
foreign  currencies  from  these  sales  are  used  for  requirements  of  the  mutual 
security  program  in  foreign  countries  for  economic  programs  and  projects  and 
for  military  (troop)  support. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 

Among  the  Government  food  distribution  programs  which  have  an  individual 
legislative  authority  is  the  national  school  lunch  program.  Part  of  the  funds 
tor  this  program  are  a  direct  congressional  appropriation ;  part  are  a  transfer  of 
section  32  funds;  and  a  large  part  are  provided  locally.  The  program  requires 
among  other  things,  that  one-half  pint  of  milk  be  served  with  each  type  A  lunch’ 

For  the  1958-59  school  year,  Congress  appropriated  $110  million  for  apportion¬ 
ment  among  the  States  to  reimburse  schools  for  food  purchases  made  locally,  and 
for  direct  purchases  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution  to 
participating  schools.  Another  $35  million  of  section  32  funds  also  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  foods. 

Basic  to  the  school  lunch  idea  is  that  proper  nutrition  and  good  eating  habits 
contribute  to  satisfactory  schoolwork.  Early  in  the  century  “penny  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  came  into  vogue  and  were  gradually  expanded.  During  the  1930’s,  school 
lunch  programs  began  drawing  upon  farm  surpluses.  Enabling  legislation  made 

1  nuc  1 ! I 's  ii ! ' V. r •  >S I* ' (] '193”  °f  theSe  foods  on  a  basis  to  schools  serving  free 

•  I>inoSnfel<v.0fT^  of  1935  made  Possible  the  expansion  of  this  distribution  and 
m  15*>9  tae  U.b.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a  special  program  to 
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further  expand  school  feeding  through  the  use  of  surplus  foods  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  needy  children  served  in  the  schools.  During  the  succeeding  5 
years  the  relief  aspect  of  school  feeding  programs  gradually  shifted.  Equal 
emphasis  was  placed  on:  (1)  improving  the  health  of  children;  and  (2)  encour¬ 
aging  the  increased  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities. 

In  1943  the  Department  of  Agriculture  inaugurated  the  program  under  which 
reimbursement  was  paid  from  section  32  funds  to  meet  a  part  of  the  food  pur¬ 
chase  cost.  Schools  participating  in  the  cash  reimbursement  program  were 
required  to  meet  certain  nutritional  standards  in  the  lunches  served,  provide  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  for  children  unable  to  pay,  and  operate  their  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  In  1945,  Congress  spelled  out  the  conditions  under 
which  Federal  assistance  to  school  lunch  programs  would  be  provided.  On  the 
basis  of  these  provisions  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  in  1946. 


IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL! 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

IN  one  Year  equalled 

^  TOTAL  MILK  VOLUME  i 
X  SOLD  IN.-.  A 


Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  the  basic  responsibility  for  program  ad¬ 
ministration  is  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  education  officials.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  establishing  standards  for  program  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  maintenance  of  general  supervision.  Funds  are  made  available 
each  year  by  congressional  appropriations.  Not  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
amount  must  be  apportioned  to  various  States  where  it  is  used  by  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  except  in  States  where  the  agencies  are  not  permitted  to  dis¬ 
burse  funds  to  private  schools.  In  these  instances  the  Department  has  the 
responsibility. 

Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  provides  that  a  part  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  program  is  to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  making  large  volume  purchases  of  food  for  distribution  to  participating 
schools. 
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The  special  milk  program 

The  special  milk  program  for  children  is  unique  among  Government  food 
distribution  programs  in  that  it  applies  to  only  one  commodity— milk.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  moreover,  is  to  make  possible  the  consumption,  by  children,  of  more  milk 
than  they  otherwise  would  have. 

Congress  initiated  the  program  in  1954  with  an  initial  authorization  for  the 
expenditure  of  up  to  $50  million  from  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  April  1956  the  authorization  was  increased  to  $60  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956,  and  to  $75  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  Recent 
congressional  actions  has  further  increased  available  funds  to  $78  million  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  program  also  was  expanded  to  include  nonprofit  summer 
camps  and  child-care  institutions.  Congress  has  extended  the  program  until 
June  30,  1961. 

Special  Milk  Program  Continues  Cains 


Program  administration  is  handled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  enters  into  agreements  with  State  agencies.  In  some  cases  the  State 
educational  agency  administers  the  program  both  in  schools  and  in  child-care 
institutions.  In  States  where  no  State  agency  may  disburse  funds  to  private 
schools  or  institutions,  the  Department  takes  on  that  function. 

State  agencies  determine  the  rate  of  reimbursement  per  one-half  pint  of  milk 
Maximum  rates  of  reimbursement,  together  with  maximum  allowable  handling 
charges  per  half-pint  unit,  are  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Maximum  rates  of  reimbursement  are  4  cents  for  each  one-half  pint  of  milk 
served  to  children  over  and  above  the  one-half  pint  of  milk  served  as  a  part  of 
each  school  lunch  under  the  national  school  lunch  program,  and  3  cents  for  each 
one-half  pint  of  milk  used  in  all  other  schools,  or  in  child-care  institutions. 
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Distribution  in  the  armed  services 

Another  distribution  program,  exclusively  for  dairy  products,  is  the  plan  under 
which  their  increased  use  is  stimulated  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines, 
the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans’  Administration,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  program  was  approved  by  Congress  in  1954  under  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  It  involves  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  or  reimbursement  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  armed  services 
purchases  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  excess  of  normal  purchases. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  military  has  tripled  that  provided  by  the  basic  ration.  From 
the  program’s  start  in  November  1954  up  through  1958,  the  armed  services  used 
approximately  1.7  billion  pounds  and  the  Veterans’  Administration  14.6  million 
pounds  of  fluid  milk  over  normal  consumption.  From  May  1953  through  March 
1959, 159.7  million  pounds  of  butter  and  10.7  million  pounds  of  cheese  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  CCC  stocks,  over  and  above  the  amounts  provided  in  the  basic 
ration. 

The  proof  of  the  programs 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Government  food-distribution  programs  in  utilizing 
dairy  products  is  well  verified  by  facts  and  figures.  On  April  28,  1954,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  peak  holdings  of  599.3  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  it  also  had  363.5  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  384.1  million 
pounds  of  cheese.  As  of  March  31,  1959,  the  comparative  figures  were  16.2 
million  pounds  of  butter,  6.7  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  43  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk. 

Between  July  1,  1953,  and  June  30,  1958,  the  programs  under  section  32  and 
section  416  have  accounted  for  the  domestic  distribution  of  499  million  pounds 
of  butter,  452  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  458  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  In  foreign  distribution,  section  416  accounted  for  237  million  pounds  of 
butter,  123  million  pounds  of  butter  oil,  569  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  1.8 
billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  amounts  exported  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480  and  under  the  mutual  security  program. 

Under  Public  Law  480  exports  have  totaled  32.2  million  pounds  of  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk,  3  million  pounds  of  dried  whole  milk,  223.3  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk,  84.2  million  pounds  of  cheese,  59.2  million  pounds  of  butter, 
and  13.3  million  pounds  of  butter  oil,  anhydrous  milk  fat,  and  ghee. 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  the  mutual  security  program  and  economic 
aid  from  July  1954  through  December  1958  accounted  for  exports  of  346  million 
pounds  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  4.7  million  pounds  of  dried  whole 
milk,  6.7  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  57,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  4.7 
million  pounds  of  butter. 

In  summary,  the  several  distribution  programs  have  proved  their  worth  as 
efficient  tools  in  the  utilization  of  surpluses  for  the  benefit  of  both  consumers 
and  producers.  Utilization  through  domestic  outlets  such  as  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams,  needy  persons,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  through  foreign  outlets 
for  the  relief  of  hunger  by  donations  and  in  sales  for  foreign  currencies  have 
been  constructive  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  nutritional  improvement,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  contributing  toward  economic  stability  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Next  is  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  Women’s  In¬ 
ternational  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Mrs.  Stewart,  you  are 
always  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ANNALEE  STEWART,  LEGISLATIVE  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  U.S.  SECTION,  WOMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR 
PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

Mrs.  Stewart.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  pleased  that  you  are  here  to  represent 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Do  you 
want  to  proceed  ? 
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Mrs.  Stewart.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  the  views  of  our  organization. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  and  I  am  legislative  secretary 
of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  214  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington  D.C.  The  league 
has  long  been  interested  in  reducing  the  great  disparities  in  living 
standards  between  the  advanced  and  the  less-developed  countries, 
which  we  regard  as  a  grave  threat  to  peace.  At  its  triennial  interna¬ 
tional  congress  to  be  held  this  month  in  Stockholm,  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  league  will  join  with  members  from  many 
other  countries  in  appraising  ways  and  means  of  promoting  economic 
development  throughout  the  world. 

I  might  also  say,  Senator,  that  I  am  flying  a  week  from  tomorrow 
to  Copenhagen  where  I  am  to  speak  at  the  international  seminar  for 
young  people,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Danish  section  of  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  by  the  Danish  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  and  I  am  going  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  these 
young  people  on  the  theme,  “How  Nongovernmental  Organizations 
Work  To  Influence  National  Policy  for  Better  East-West  Relations.” 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  speak  about  the  ways  in  which  tills  com¬ 
mittee,  your  committee,  has  worked,  and  others,  in  trying  to  bring 
about  better  relations  and  to  show  how  we,  in  the  United  States,  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  directly  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  am  always  glad  to  tell  people  of  other  countries  because  we  have 
such  a  privilege  in  that  way.  I  am  taking  some  of  the  testimony  to 
show  them  what  we  are  doing  for  peace  here,  and  what  you  are  doing 
not  only  here  but  in  the  field  of  world  disarmament  through  the 
United  Nations. 

SUPPORT  OF  WOMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

FOR  S.  1711 

The  league  supports  the  food  for  peace  bill  because  we  believe  that 
America’s  abundance  of  food  should  be  used  to  further  the  causes  of 
peace  and  development,  and  that  the  present  bill  offers  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  for  these  ends.  We 
cannot  claim  to  be  economic  experts,  able  to  evaluate  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  agricultural  support  program.  In  some  ways  that  pro- 
gi  am  does  conflict  with  policies  long  advocated  by  our  organization, 
since  we  have  always  believed  that  freer  international  trade — with 
respect  to  tariffs,  embargoes,  subsidies,  and  “curtains” — is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  peoples.  Yet  we  realize  that  farmers  alone  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  sudden  cessation  of  Government  subsidies 
while  other  sections  of  the  economy  continue  to  receive  them.  Even¬ 
tually  we  believe  that  the  American  market  must  be  opened  more 
freely  to  imports  from  abroad,  thus  generating  a  greater  outflow  of 
dollais  through  trade,  and  enabling  other  countries  to  buy  our  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  products  with  earned  dollars.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policies  which  have  led  our  agriculture  so 
rar  away  from  a  free  market  basis — and  we  are  not  debating  that 
today  surpluses  above  what  others  can  buy  for  dollars  must  for  the 
present  be  accepted  as  a  fact  and  their  great  constructive  potential 
must  be  fully  utilized  at  home  and  abroad. 
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GRANTS  and  loans  will  serve  security  interests  of 

UNITED  STATES 

In  addition  to  using  these  surpluses  to  feed  and  clothe  needy  people 
here  in  the  United  States,  they  must  be  made  available  to  needy  people 
overseas,  on  terms  within  their  reach.  This  means  in  some  cases 
grants,  and  in  others  loans  for  repayment  in  local  currencies.  We  can¬ 
not  say  exactly  how  much  of  each  of  these  categories  would  be  opti¬ 
mum.  Some  expert  studies  made  in  the  past  for  this  committee  have 
indicated  that  grants  may  be  more  appropriate  than  loans  at  the  stage 
of  economic  growth  when  agricultural  aid  is  most  usable.  The  total 
annual  expenditure  asked  in  this  bill,  however,  seems  moderate  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  our  country’s  surplus  stocks  and  the  billion-dollar- 
a-year  cost  of  merely  keeping  them  in  storage.  A  far  greater  sum 
than  this  bill  proposes  for  distributing  food  and  fiber  in  the  next  5 
years  has  already  been  given  by  our  Government  for  miiltary  aid  to 
other  countries.  We  believe  that  thees  grants  or  loans  of  food  will  be 
more  effective  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with  other  countries, 
and  economic,  social,  and  political  progress,  and  consequently  will 
serve  the  security  interests  of  this  country  as  well  as  expressing  its 
humanitarian  values. 

The  League  does  not  think  of  this  as  a  giveaway  program,  even 
though  in  some  cases  the  repayments  may  not  be  usable  to  obtain  goods 
or  services  that  the  United  States  wants.  Neither  do  we  think  of  it  as 
a  charity  program  offering  relief  for  the  indefinite  future  of  the 
chronically  needy.  Rather  we  think  of  it  as  one  necessary  part  of  a 
broader  effort  to  promote  economic  and  social  development.  Only  if 
geared  in  with  careful  plans  for  development  and  consequent  increas¬ 
ing  demand  can  these  surpluses  be  moved  abroad  without  adverse 
effects  on  other  countries  supplying  the  same  products  in  world  trade. 
Only  if  such  development  actually  occurs  will  the  receiving  countries 
become  economically  strong,  and  the  local  currencies  which  are  coun¬ 
try  is  so  rapidly  acquiring  have  real  value.  Some  economists  foresee 
a  day  when  the  terms  of  trade  will  turn  against  the  industrialized 
nations  and  in  favor  of  primary  producers.  The  United  States  is 
already  a  deficit  nation  with  respect  to  certain  raw  materials,  and  it 
is  to  her  advantage  to  participate  in  orderly  development  of  those 
countries  which  produce  the  raw  materials  we  need.  The  currencies 
of  these  countries  should  thus  become  increasingly  valuable  to  us. 

Of  course  no  one  can  guarantee  that  along  with  our  agricultural 
aid,  all  the  other  ingredients  needed  for  economic  development  will 
be  combined  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  achieve  the  dasired  re¬ 
sult.  Dollar  aid  giving  access  to  other  products  of  the  United  States 
is  also  needed  by  many  countries — sometimes  more  than  food.  For 
this  reason  the  Women’s  International  League  gave  full  support,  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  last  month,  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This  meeting,  representing  women  from  various  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  also  went  on  record  as  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  major 
portion  of  the  U.S.  economic  aid  will  be  channeled  multilaterally 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  the 
proposed  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development, 
or  the  proposed  International  Development  Association  (the  Mon- 
ronev  plan). 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  WITH  UNILATERAL  AID 

We  believe  that  the  proper  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  a  problem  where  unilateralism  is  likely  to  be 
harmful  for  two  reasons:  (1)  A  single  supplying  country,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  cannot  adequately  predict  or  appraise  the  effects 
of  its  surplus  disposals  on  other  supplying  countries;  (2)  a  single 
powerful  country,  if  it  requires  sound  economic  and  fiscal  conditions 
for  the  economic  development  programs  which  it  aids,  will  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  attaching  political  strings  to  its  aid.  In  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries,  where  economic  progress  is  always  a  sensitive 
issue,  local  opposition  parties  or  factions  desiring  unsound  proj¬ 
ects  may  attack  governments  in  power  on  this  ground,  thus  adding  to 
political  instability.  The  experts  of  an  international  agency  can 
set  up  objective  criteria  without  being  subject  to  this  kind  of  attack. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Stewart,  if  you  do  not  say  anything  else 
for  the  rest  of  your  testimony,  and  if  this  point  could  sink  in,  you 
will  have  made  a  great  contribution. 

I  have  not  talked  to  a  single  person  in  the  international  economic 
field  in  the  last  5  years  who  has  not  agreed  with  these  general  evalu¬ 
ations  or  general  observations  that  you  have  made. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have,  as  you  properly  noted,  is 
that — taking,  for  example,  the  Development  Loan  Fund — if  we  make 
a  bad  loan,  then  people  say,  “Well,  it  is  a  gift  in  disguise;  you  are 
really  carrying  out  the  grant  program  and  calling  it  a  loan.” 

So,  in  order  not  to  make  a  bad  loan  you  have  to  have  careful  eco¬ 
nomic  surveys  made,  "i  ou  have  to  be  able  to  lay  down  certain  cri¬ 
teria  that  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  terms  of  budgetary  practices,  tax 
policy,  monetary  policy,  credit  policy,  utilization  of  resources ;  and 
right  away,  particularly  in  the  new  countries,  somebody  says,  “You 
are  interfering  with  our  domestic  jurisdiction.  You  are  tying  strings 
to  the  aid,”  and,  in  a  sense,  you  are  tying  strings  to  the  aid/ 

ADVANTAGE  IN  HAVING  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY  SET  UP  OBJECTIVE 

CRITERIA 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  encouraged,  in  consideration  of 
the  mutual  security  bill,  that  we  utilize  the  services  of  the  U.K 
Special  Fund  for  the  preliminary  surveys  that  are  made  as  to  eco¬ 
nomic  justification,  even  for  a  Development  Loan  Fund  loan.  In  that 
way  we  would  have  objective  criteria  and  observations  outside  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  which  to  base  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  loan  should  be  made. 

I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make  loans  unless  they  are  going  to  be 
loans.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  clear.  If  you  cannot  make 
a  loan  you  ought  to  give  a  grant.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  destroy 
a  loan  program  by  doctoring  it  up  with  a  lot  of  loans  that  are  not 
loans  at  all,  that  are  worse  than  calculated  gambles,  and  end  up  being 
bad  loans  or  end  up  being  in  substance  grants  or  gifts. 

So  what  you  have  said  here  is  very,  very  important  and,  with  deep 
regret,  T  say  that  we  have  not  followed  this  practice  except  in  the 
World  Bank.  Interestingly  enough,  the  World  Bank  has  the  finest 
record  of  loan  authorizations  and  repayment,  of  any  bank  you  can 
possibly  think  of. 
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Mrs.  Stewart.  We  appreicate  your  saying  these  things,  Senator, 
because  we  have  believed  this,  and  our  organization,  being  an  inter¬ 
national  organization,  has  members  in  sections  of  over  42  countries, 
including  Ghana,  India,  Israel,  the  Far  East,  Japan,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  and  Europe,  and  so  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  at  firsthand  from  women  when  we  meet  together,  as  we  will  be 
doing  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  some  of  the  experiences  which  bear  out 
exactly  what  you  have  said,  and  a  number  of  our  members  have  had 
the  experience  of  working  through  the  United  Nations  in  various 
organizations,  specialized  agencies  in  the  countries,  and  we  also  have 
an  international  observer  there  at  all  times  at  the  United  Nations. 

So  that  we  certainly  appreciate  what  you  have  done  to  further  this 
idea. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  not  been  very  successful,  I  must  say. 
Keep  at  it. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  We  are  glad  you  keep  trying,  and  it  give  us  courage 
to  keep  on  encouraging  you  and  others  who  have  tried  to  work  more 
in  this  direction. 

S.  1711  LOOKS  TOWARD  MULTILATERAL  AND  LONG-TERM  APPROACH 

While  this  bill  does  not  answer  these  objections  to  unilateral  ap¬ 
proaches,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  makes  at  least  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  multilateralism  by  authorizing  the  underwriting  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  costs  of  some  United  Nations  related  activities. 

Here  I  would  like  to  add  that  our  organization  does  support  HR. 
6681  referred  to  this  morning,  introduced  by  Representative  Leonard 
G.  Wolf,  of  Iowa,  which  especially  stresses  the  channeling  of  $250 
million  worth  of  food  per  year  through  the  United  Nations  as  a  part 
of  economic  development. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  an  addition  to  your  bill  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  and  passes  the  Senate  in  this  session. 

Evaluations  of  economic  aid  from  nearly  all  sources  have  stressed 
the  need  for  long-range  planning,  some  even  to  the  point  of  recom¬ 
mending  that  no  aid  at  all  is  better  than  uncertain  year-to-year  assist¬ 
ance.  Therefore,  we  strongly  support  the  5-year  basis  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  league  also  heartily  endorses  the  new  uses  proposed  for  local 
currencies  occurring  from  surplus  sales,  such  as  the  use  to  extend 
and  assist  social  and  economic  development  projects  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

ANTICOMMUNISM  NOT  PRIMARY  REASON  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  S.  1711 

We  cannot  support  the  occasional  cold  war  overtones  of  the  bill, 
as  we  believe  that  food  should  not  be  allowed  to  rot  while  people 
starve,  even  though  those  people  live  under  a  totalitarian  government. 
We  do  not  view  the  economic  development  of  newly  emerging  or  less- 
industrialized  countries  as  a  battleground  in  the  war  against  com¬ 
munism,  but  rather  as  an  arena  for  the  conquest  of  man’s  ancient 
enemies — hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  only  make  one  addition.  I  agree  with 
the  positive  emphasis  you  are  making  there.  You  know  that  I  do. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  Yes,  I  know. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  feel  that  all  the  things  we  are  suggesting 
that  we  do  we  ought  to  do,  regardless  of  whether  Karl  Marx  or  Joe 
Stalin  had  ever  been  born.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  get  our  inspira¬ 
tion  from  Stalin  or  Lenin  or  Engels  or  anybody  else  like  that. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  It  should  be  done  because  they  are  human  beings. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  there  are  plenty  of  inspirational 
sources,  spiritual  and  political,  that  are  better  known  to  us. 


OPPRESSION  IS  ONE  OF  MAN’S  ANCIENT  ENEMIES 


The  only  thing  I  would  add  is  that  one  of  man’s  ancient  enemies 
outside  of  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease  is  tyranny  and, 
you  see,  and  I  happen  to  feel,  as  you  know,  that  this  kind  of  doctrine 
which  enslaves  men’s  minds  and  bodies  and  souls,  is  a  tyranny  over 
the  mind  and  body  of  man.  I  mention  the  totalitarian  along  with 
these  ancient  enemies,  whether  he  calls  himself  a  Communist  or  a 
Fascist  or  whatever  he  calls  himself. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  Well,  we  oppose  tyranny  on  everybody  in  all  its 
forms,  both  right  and  left. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  know  you  do.  But  I  thought  it  was  good 
to  emphasize  again  man’s  ancient  enemies.  We  frequently  think  of 
man’s  ancient  enemies  in  terms  of  hunger  and  disease,  and  in  terms  of 
llhteiacy  and  so  forth.  But  when  I  review  history  and  see  how  few 
years  mankind  has  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  freedom,  compared  to 
how  many  years  he  has  lived  in  the  darkness  of  autocracy,  tyranny, 
dictatorship,  or  another  kind  of  oppression,  I  feel  compelled  to  men¬ 
tion  oppression  as  one  of  man’s  ancient  enemies  against  which  we 
also  have  to  battle. 


Mrs.  Stewart.  We  would  agree  in  battling  against  it,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  Senator,  and  I  should  like  to  add  here  that 
we  believe  the  way  m  which  you  get  rid  of  those  tyrannies  and 
totalitarian  forms  of  government  is  not  to  prepare  to  atom  bomb  the 
people  who  live  under  that  system. 

Therefore,  we  support  wholeheartedly,  as  you  already  know,  your 
enoi  ts  to  end  nuclear  tests  and  work  for  world  disarmament  through 
the  United  Nations  so  we  will  lift  the  burden  of  arms  from  the  whole 
world  and  use  the  energies  of  our  youth,  and  we  who  are  older,  and 
the  resources  of  the  world,  the  resources  in  the  world,  in  this  battle 
against  ancient  foes. 


We  should  prefer  to  have  the  Communist  countries  join  with  our 
Government  and  its  allies  in  this  international  effort,  proposed  by 
I  resident  cle  Gaulle  as  a  primary  subject  for  the  agenda  of  an  East- 

Sr  TTi  T°j  vanquish  misery,  develop  the  resources,  and 
help  the  work  of  less  developed  peoples.” 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

LOAN  FUND 

--T+Jf  ;vas  also  a  resolution  we  had  at  our  annual  meeting  2  week® 
ago  that  we  work  for  this  international  effort  which  I  know  you  are 
interested  m  also,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  inserting 
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that  resolution  and  the  one  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  a  part 
of  the  record.  1 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

LEGISLATIVE  OFFICE,  U.S.  SECTION 
Washington,  D.C. 

Economic  Considerations  for  a  Summit  Conference 

To :  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarm¬ 
ament. 

The  U.S.  section  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
in  annual  meeting  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  June  16-21,  1959,  notes  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  our  Government  has  proposed  discussion  of  the  question  of  economic 
development  at  the  prospective  summit  conference.  President  de  Gaulle  has 
urged  that  a  joint  international  effort  “to  vanquish  misery,  develop  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  help  the  work  of  less  developed  peoples”  be  a  primary  subject  of 
the  agenda.  J 

The-  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  convinced  that 
progress  in  this  task  is  in  the  essential  interest  of  all  nations,  urges  that  the 
united  States,  as  the  world’s  foremost  industrial  nation,  take  leadership  in  this 
effort.  A  cooperative,  rather  than  a  competitive,  approach  to  this  endeavor 
might  also  prepare  the  way  for  agreement  on  more  difficult  political  issues. 


Resolution  on  Development  Loan  Fund 
To:  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman,  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  & 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

The  A\  omen  s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  in  annual  meeting 
at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  June  16-21,  1959,  confirms  its  emphasis  upon  the  need  for 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to  less  developed  countries  and  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  initial  record  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  helping  to  divert 
the  how  of  foreign  aid  from  military  grants  to  mutually  acceptable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  long-term  loans  for  economic  development. 

.,)Ye  believe  that  the  scope  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund’s  uses  and  the  flexi- 
.  .Y0*  its  operations  assures  its  popularity  and  effectiveness  and  makes  it  a 

countries1  mstrument  for  improving  our  country’s  relations  with  many 

Therefore  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  favors  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  funds  available  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  be 
derived  from  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures,  and  we  strongly  urge  a 
o-year  basis  for  financing  in  order  to  enable  recipient  countries  to  launch  their 
Wlt!j  more  assurance  than  the  present  year-to-year  basis  affords 

While  strongly  supporting  the  unilateral  program  of  the  Development  Loan 
I<  und,  we  nevertheless  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  major  portion  of  U.S 
economic  aid  will  be  channeled  multilaterally  through  such  agencies  as  the 
inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  proposed  Special  United  Nations  Fund 
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for  Economic  Development  or  the  proposed  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  (the  Monroney  plan). 

Mrs.  Stewart.  With  these  exceptions  and  reservations,  which  I 
have  mentioned  above,  we  support  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill  and 
its  proposals  for  carrying  them  out,  and  hope  very  much  that  this  will 
be  acted  upon  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

STRENGTH  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE  IN  SUMMIT 

CONFERENCE 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  for  a  summit 
conference  is  because  I  think  President  de  Gaulle  has  the  pride  and 
the  sense  of  nobility  of  stature  about  himself,  his  country,  and  the 
civilization  which  he  represents,  to  really  get  the  initiative.  I  some¬ 
times  wish  that  we  had  as  much.  They  often  say  of  President  de 
Gaulle  that  he  is  a  difficult  man,  that  he  has  his  own  eccentricities. 
But  we  all  do.  The  one  thing  I  have  noticed,  however,  is  that  when 
he  deals  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  he  does  not  take  second  place.  He  will 
be  right  out  in  front,  and  that  would  be  a  very  exhilarating  and  en¬ 
joyable  experience  for  a  change.  So  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
lie  may  be  at  that  summit  conference. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful,  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  be,  and  they  will  take  time  to  negotiate  differences,  as  difficult 
as  they  may  be,  and  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  opportunity  to  appear,  and  to  wish  you  well  in  this. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
and  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Stewart.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ersel  Walley,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Walley.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Walley  represents  the  American  Soybean 
Association.  Following  Mr.  Walley  we  will  have  the  witnesses  of 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 
I  see  Monsignor  Swanstrom  is  here,  and  Dr.  Norris  Wilson.  I  believe 
they  are  the  next  two  witnesses. 

Mr.  Walley,  you  do  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  to  testify  before  our  committee. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  as  you  wish,  and  I  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  some  questions  to  ask  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERSEL  WALLEY,  CHAIRMAN,  MARKET  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Walley.  Senator,  this  statement  was  prepared  rather  quickly. 
It  does  definitely  represent  the  view  of  the  policy  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association. 

I  spent  most  of  June  in  Japan  in  market  development  work,  got 
home  and  thought  I  had  2  days  vacation,  and  then  they  called  me 
back  and  I  prepared  the  statement  last  night,  and  I  came  in  overnight. 

The  statement  as  I  shall  read  it  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association. 
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AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Humphrey'.  What  is  the  American  Soybean  Association, 
Mr.  Walley  ?  Who  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Walley'.  Growers,  sir.  And  we  are  also  members,  with  the 
National  Association  of  Soybean  Processors,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Soybean  Council  which  Mr.  Huge  represented  this  morning. 

Senator  Humphrey*.  That  was  Mr.  Huge’s  group  ? 

Mr.  Walley.  Yes,  we  are  members  of  that  association. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Is  it  Mr.  Evans  of  my  State  who  is  active  in 
your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Walley.  Yes,  he  is  one  of  our  directors,  a  past  president. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  members  would  you  say  there  are 
in  the  American  Soybean  Association  ? 

Mr.  Walley*.  Eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand.  The  leading 
growers. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

ASA  POSITION  ON  PUBLIC  LAW  48  0  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Walley.  The  policy  of  the  American  Soybean  Association  as 
regards  the  continuation  of  programs  under  which  American  surplus 
farm  products  are  exchanged  for  foreign  currencies  under  Public  Law 
480  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  American  Soybean  Association  has  actively  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  market  development  projects.  It  favors  continued  and  more 
aggressive  efforts  designed  to  develop  foreign  markets  for  American 
farm  products  in  general  and  soybeans  and  soybean  products  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

When  I  say  in  general  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  that  in 
Japan  we  are  cooperating  with  the  wheatgrowers  in  joint  demon¬ 
stration  kitchens  traveling  over  Japan,  and  I  can  see  in  the  hot  coun¬ 
tries  of  south  Asia  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  the  use  of  American 
dried  milk,  American  vegetable  oils,  and  frozen  desserts. 

Senator  Humphrey*.  What  countries  would  you  say  might  use  those 
products? 

Mr.  Walley.  South  India,  Burma. 

Senator  Humphrey.  India? 

Mr.  Walley.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  you  been  in  India  ? 

Mr.  Walley.  I  was  there  5  weeks  this  past  summer,  and  I  was  there 
in  1957. 

2.  The  American  Soybean  Association  favors  the  continuation 
of  the  Public  Law  480  program.  The  association  further  believes 
that  the  program  should  be  continued  and  assured  for  a  period  longer 
than  1  or  2  years,  and  preferably  as  long  as  5  years.  I  wish  it  could 
go  to  1975. 

SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTS  CAN  BE  FORCE  FOR  FREEDOM  AND  PEACE 

3.  The  experience  of  the  American  Soybean  Association  making 
surveys  of  potential  markets  for  American  farm  products  abroad  and 
in  conducting  foreign  market  projects  has  convinced  the  association 
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that  American  farm  products  not  needed  for  domestic  consumption 
can  be  a  potent  force  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  peace  in 

the  world.  .  „  , 

In  support  of  this  policy,  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  called 
to  the  thinking  and  considerations  which  prompt  this  policy  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association.  > 

(a)  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  1,200  million  people  living  outside 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  have  an  average  per  person  per  day 
caloric  intake  of  not  over  2,000  calories.  For  the  most  part,  the  diet 
of  these  peoples  is  high  in  starch  and  low  in  proteins  and  fats. 

It  is  often  said,  you  know,  that,  after  all,  the  people  of  the  world 
subsist  on  potatoes  and  rice. 

As  these  countries  industrialize,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  work¬ 
ers  be  well  fed.  With  increased  education  and  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  of  adequate  and  balanced  diets,  the  demand  for  food  will 
increase.  Supplying  the  potential  needs  of  only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  peoples  would  require  more  food  than  any  annual  surplus 
production  we  have  yet  experienced  from  American  farms. 

After  I  conclude  the  statement  I  would  like  to  discuss  India  for  a 
moment,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

EXPANSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  ADVOCATED 

Mr.  Wallet.  While  all  soybeans  exported  from  the  United  States 
have  been  sold  for  American  dollars,  yet  the  association  from  its 
experience  and  observations  in  Europe  and  Japan  believes  that  sales 
made  under  Public  Law  480  are  necessary,  justified,  and  effective  in 
the  development  of  foreign  markets,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  technical  assistance  designed  to  fit  our  agricultural  products  to 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  our  foreign  buyers. 

In  fact,  that  is  what  I  was  doing  in  Japan  last  month,  working  out 
some  of  the  problems  they  have  encountered  in  using  soybeans  in 
their  products.  We  have  two  of  their  chemists  or  research  men  in 
Havana,  and  they  will  take  back  reports  which  will  be  rather  bene¬ 
ficial,  I  think,  if  not  revolutionary. 

The  cost  of  carrying  surplus  farm  products  including  storage  and 
interest  on  investments  has,  for  several  years,  exceeded  $2  million 
per  day.  At  present  this  cost  is  approximately  $100,000  per  hour. 
Thus,  we  feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  taxpayer  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  is  im¬ 
portant. 

UTILIZING  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

We  are  convinced  that  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  from 
sales  made  under  Public  Law  480  can  be  effectively  used  in  foreign 
market  development  projects.  We  are  further  convinced  that  too 
small  a  percentage  of  these  funds  have  been  so  employed. 

When  you  consider  the  cost  of  preparing  these  products,  and  when 
you  look  at  the  figures  during  the  life  of  Public  Law  480,  we  have 
sent  out  something  like  $3  or  $4  billion  worth  of  farm  products,  say 
$3,500  million. 
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During  that  time  only  $52  million  have  been  earmarked  in  foreign 
currencies  for  foreign  market  development,  and  in  the  report  given 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  as  of  December  31, 1958,  only  $16  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  utilized. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  using  too  small  a  percent  for  foreign 
market  development,  and  here  I  would  pause  to  give  you  my  personal 
view  that  I  want  to  think  of  a  program  here  that  is  one  in  which  we 
utilize  fully  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States,  develop 
foreign  markets  which  we  service  continuously,  like  we  service  our 
domestic  market,  and  sell  those  things  eventually  for  earned  dollars  in 
the  longtime  future,  not  today. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  your  pattern  of  market  development 
leads  to  that. 

Mr.  Wallet.  Yes,  and  gives  it  a  firmness  so  that  when  they  want  to 
use  our  price  they  can  depend  on  it  for  a  source  of  supply. 

We  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  American  farm  products 
sold  under  Public  Law  480  are  an  essential  part  of  aiding  foreign 
countries  in  strengthening  their  economy  and  that  eventually  many 
of  these  countries  can  buy  our  American  farm  products  with  earned 
American  dollars.  Our  experience  in  Europe  beginning  in  1948  and 
our  experience  in  Japan  beginning  in  1958  certainly  supports  this 
conviction. 

(/)  The  background  of  experience  and  observations  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  American  Soybean  Association  is  based  upon  several 
survey  trips  made  around  the  world  by  persons  representing  the 
association,  and  here  I  would  pause  to  explain  after  making  those 
trips  I  feel  quite  humble. 

CREATING  MARKETS  IN  EUROPE  AND  JAPAN 

Having  suffered  as  a  tenant  farmer  through  the  twenties,  I  was 
interested  in  1948  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen  in  1948  after  World 
War  II,  and  I  spent  3  months  in  Europe,  and  I  feel  modestly  that  I 
inspired  the  American  Soybean  Association  about  exploiting  that 
market.  I  was  told  confidently  at  that  time  that  central  Europe 
would  never  have  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  products.  Time  has 
proven  that  they  did  earn  the  dollars  when  they  got  on  their  feet. 

In  1946  when  I  was  sent  to  Japan  to  set  up  the  program  there,  there 
were  not  many  people  who  did  think  Japan  could  do  that.  In  the  last 
year  they  have  earned  American  dollars  to  haul  the  American  products 
they  have  bought  from  us. 

I  give  that  as  a  basis  for  our  theory. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  just  maintain  your  position  here  at 
the  table  and  let  me  go  upstairs  and  cast  a  vote  against  an  amendment. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Walley,  I  have  Congressman  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles  here  with  us,  and  we  are  going  to  hear  his  testimony  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  I  think  he  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
too. 

OBSERVATION  FROM  SURVEYS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

You  were  just  at  the  conclusion  of  your  prepared  statement.  Then 
you  were  going  to  give  us  some  of  your  observations  relating  to  south 
Asia,  particularly  India,  and  some  observations  on  Japan. 
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Mr.  Wallet.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  made  these  surveys  in 
the  American  Soybean  Association,  but  on  my  own  I  have  spent  some 
months  in  Japan,  and  in  two  trips  around  the  world,  and  I  surveyed, 
made  observations  in  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Burma. 

I  was  in  India  on  this  last  trip  for  5  or  6  weeks,  traveled  over  India 
3,000  or  4,000  miles;  I  spent  a  week  in  Trael;  some  time  in  Turkey; 
Greece;  of  course,  in  Italy  and  Spain  where  I  observed  the  work  of 
the  soybean  council,  and  the  fine  job  that  is  being  done  there  in  using 
our  American  soybean  oil  in  blends  without  olive  to  produce  an  oil 
which  is  within  the  purchasing  power  of  more  people. 

In  doing  all  this,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  make  this  observation,  that 
after  making  all  these  surveys  and  seeing  these  things,  rather  than  to 
feel  we  are  experts  and  know  it  all  in  these  projects,  we  feel  very 
humble,  because  we  feel  that  our  efforts  are  so  insignificant. 

Then,  reading  on  here,  in  these  surveys,  we  have  found  the  potential 
needs.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  too  visionary  or  unrealistic  to  reason 
that  where  there  is  a  need  for  food  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  So  our  travels  have  made  us  humble,  and  the  more 
we  see  the  more  we  feel  there  is  to  learn,  and  the  more  there  is  to  be 
done. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  extension  of  the  Public  Law  480,  and 
the  program  provided  for  thereunder,  effectively  administered,  is 
essential  in  the  present  situation  in  which  American  agriculture  finds 
itself,  and  that  such  extension  and  effective  administration  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  INDIA 

Now,  strictly  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  we  have 
talked  about  1,200  million  people  here. 

One-third  of  those  people  live  in  India.  I  hesitated  to  write  any¬ 
thing  at  the  end  of  my  trip.  We  did  make  reports,  of  course,  but  to 
in  any  way  pore  as  an  expert  on  India  is  foolish.  I  did  write  the  title 
“India  Is  Important,”  and  I  feel  from  the  standpoint  of  our  foreign 
relations,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  agricultural  situation,  that  India 
is  very  important. 

I  was  privileged  there  to  get  a  preview  of  surveys  made  by  reliable 
trade  sources  on  the  potential  needs  of  India  for  edible  oils  at  the 
termination  of  what  would  be  their  fourth  or  fifth — it  would  be  their 
fifth  5-year  plan,  which  would  be  ending  in  1975. 

Making  certain  assumptions  which  seem  to  be  conservative — one  of 
them  that  their  population  would  not  be  over  a  half  a  billion  people — 
also  they  would  increase  their  own  fat  consumption  by  50  percent  in 
that  period  which  would  be  a  major  achievement,  I  think,  in  agricul¬ 
ture;  that  by  that  time  they  would  need  to  import;  keeping  in  mind 
their  industrialization,  keeping  in  mind  their  demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  which  is  taking  place  in  their  cities,  that  they  would 
need  to  import  by  that  time  as  much  edible  oil  in  each  year  as  we 
produce  in  the  United  States  of  soybeans  and  cottonseed.  It  is 
staggering. 

We  tried  out  some  soy  flour  in  their  native  bread.  We  found  it 
acceptable.  They  liked  the  taste  of  it. 

We  know  that  it  would  show  up  in  the,  we  will  say,  vigor  of  a  baby 
at  birth,  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  feed  the  baby,  and  the  growth 
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of  the  child — and  the  pride  of  every  Indian  woman  is  to  have  a  very 
healthy  child.  Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  achieve  that,  as  you 
know. 

DIETARY  NEEDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 


I  talked  to  the  heads  of  industry  in  India,  and  one  of  them  told  me 
in  an  industry  employing  7,000  men  that  he  felt  if  his  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  could  possibly  let  him  import  food  and  give  a  good  lunch  to  his 
men  he  could  increase  production  25, 80  percent. 

If  he  could  give  them  breakfast  and  lunch  he  thought  he  could  in¬ 
crease  it  50  percent,  thereby  greatly  decreasing  his  per  unit  costs. 

The  man  on  the  street  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  poorer  sec¬ 
tions,  as  you  have  seen  them,  with  no  investment  in  them,  we  could 
say  economically,  it  would  not  make  too  much  difference.  But  as  we 
industrialize  and  put  machines  before  these  men,  then  it  becomes  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  necessary  that  these  people  be  fed. 

In  Hong  Kong  we  found  they  were  making  soy  milk  at  Amoy 
Canning  Co.,  so  we  visited  them — Mr.  Roach  and  I. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  remember  Mr.  Roach.  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Walley.  Mr.  Roach  and  I  were  there  in  Hong  Kong,  and  they 
showed  us  the  soy  milk  and  we  asked  them  what  they  sold  it  for. 
They  said,  “We  do  not  sell  it.  We  produce  it  for  our  own  employees, 
who  run  around  2,000  during  the  busiest  season.”  He  said,  “We  must 
feed  our  employees  so  that  they  can  work.” 


LONG-TERM  DURATION  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM 


Now,  to  me  this  is  a  plea  for  us  to  use  Public  Law  480,  and  we  can¬ 
not  ask  Indian  people  to  get  themselves  all  excited  about  something 
that  they  are  going  to  get  only  for  1  year. 

That  was  the  thing  I  ran  into  down  in  Bombay,  talking  to  vam- 
spatti  people.  That  is  a  product  they  make  from  vegetable  oil,  and 
it  is  similar  to  our  margarine.  He  said,  “Yes,  if  we  change  our  plan 
and  use  from  the  United  States,  what  insurance  will  we  have  that  we 
will  have  it  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year?”  I  said,  “None.”  I 
could  not  answer  truthfully  any  other  way,  and  that  is  a  plea  we  make 
for  an  extension,  a  longer  time  extension. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  you  made  this  same  plea  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ? 


Mr.  Walley.  I  reported  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  mean.  What  you  say  makes 
so  much  sense,  and  it  disturbs  me  no  end  that  the  policymaking  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  keep  coming  back  for  these  1- 
year  extensions,  despite  almost  universal  evidence  that  they  are  in¬ 
adequate.  What  do  you  do  with  such  stubborn  people?  You  are  a 
good  practical  man.  You  have  come  up  the  hard  way  and  had  to 
battle  your  way  up  the  line.  How  would  you  deal  with  this  problem  ? 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  just  winning  an  argument.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  are  right.  Not  only  are  you  right,  but  anybody  who  has 
ever  made  a  single  trip  and  studied  this  for  15  minutes,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  making  Government  policy,  come  back  with  the  same 
observation — that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  this  program  we 
must  put  it  on  a  longer  term  basis.  Observers  come  back  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  point  out  what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  factory  feed- 
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ing — like  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
heard  the  discussion  of  factory  feeding  from  a  representative  of  our 
Government.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  seeing  on  their  trips. 

This  makes  more  sense  to  me.  You  know,  we  did  feed  an  army — 
which  later  decided  not  to  be  on  our  side — for  quite  a  while.  But 
before  we  armed  the  Iraqis  we  had  to  give  them  medical  care,  and  we 
had  to  give  them  some  dietary  supplement  to  increase  their  caloric 
intake.  Then  when  we  gave  them  $50  million  worth  of  our  guns, 
they  started  shooting  the  wrong  way.  But  we  did  find  out  that  if 
you  were  going  to  have  an  army,  it  had  to  be  fed. 

Now,  of  course,  that  took  a  lot  of  genius  because  Napoleon — who 
was  a  pretty  good  soldier — reminded  people  about  that  about  145 
years  ago. 

SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

Now,  you  are  saying  that  in  the  instance  of  India  with  a  little  extra 
food,  output  could  be  improved ;  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wallet.  Yes. 

I  was  asked  a  question  when  I  spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club  if  I 
considered  India  an  underdeveloped  country,  and  I  said  I  refused  to 
use  that.  I  said  I  think  of  India  as  a  growing  country.  I  do. 

Ten  years  old,  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made,  the 
greatest  in  the  world  in  political  reorganization;  about  500-some  prin¬ 
cipalities,  several  hundred  states  11  years  ago  this  August,  and  today 
it  is  16  States  and  6  colonies.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  done  in  the 
world  in  reorganization  like  that  politically. 

If  I  remember  the  figures  correctly  their  trade  balance  is  terrible. 
It  is  running  behind  something  like  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year.  But 
last  year  they  spent  about  $2  billion  in  industrial  equipment.  Any¬ 
body  who  starts  in  business  and  only  borrows  one-fourth  of  what  they 
are  spending,  I  do  not  write  them  off.  I  will  not  sit  here  and  say 
that  India  will  not  be  a  dollar  customer  in  10  years,  7  or  8  years,  10 
years,  I  am  not  sure.  They  might.  It  does  not  look  good  now,  but 
let  us  not  write  them  off. 

But  in  every  other  way  politically  and  every  way  they  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  way  I  saw  it  they  are  just  400  million  nice  people  who 
ought  to  be  on  our  side. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  ways  and 
means  to  improve  our  relationships. 

Mr.  Wallet.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Congressman  Bowles,  why  don’t  you  join  in 
on  this  discussion  ?  This  is  not  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  have  not  heard  anything  I  disagree  with  so  far. 

Mr.  Wallet.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  Senator,  but  I  certainly 
am  enthusiastic. 

NEED  FOR  FOOD  IN  WORLD  SHOULD  BE  MET  BY  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

I  want  to  repeat  that  there  is  tremendous  need,  and  I  will  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  theory  that  we  should  shrink  our  agriculture  or  try  to 
expand  the  American  tummy  to  fit.  It  did  not  work  in  the  1920’s,  and 
it  will  not  work  this  time.  When  the  world  is  hungry  and  we  have  the 
ability  to  produce  and  we  need  to  produce,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
two  factors  ought  to  be  brought  together. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Just  a  couple  of  final  questions,  Mr.  Walley. 
You  are  a  successful  businessman ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wallet.  Well,  considering  the  time  I  donate  to  soybean  pro¬ 
motion,  yes;  I  would  say  yes.  If  I  had  worked  at  it  all  the  time,  I 
would  be  successful. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  you  are  pretty  successful,  and  you  have 
traveled  around  a  little  bit. 

Now,  the  State  Department  testimony  here  the  other  day  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  nations  just  could  not  absorb  any  more  of  this  food. 
They  proved,  according  to  their  own  limited  lights,  that  the  $1% 
billion  authorization  that  we  had  last  year  was  just  about  the 
maximum,  and  if  they  got  any  more  there  were  going  to  be  prob¬ 
lems,  namely,  too  much  of  an  accumulation  of  foreign  currencies,  a 
disruption  of  normal  marketings,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  countries 
just  could  not  absorb  any  more. 

What  is  your  unexpert  view  on  that  ?  I  have  heard  the  testimony 
from  the  experts,  which  has  left  me  cold. 

Mr.  Wallet.  Well,  with  your  provision  that  you  are  getting  it  from 
a  dumb  cluck,  I  wfill  venture  an  opinion  that  probably - 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  refuse  to  characterize 
you  according  to  those  standards.  You  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Wallet.  Seriously,  it  is  the  difference  to  whom  you  talk.  If 
you  talk  to  the  people  who  have  a  ring  around  the  existing  supply  and 
can  meter  it  out  to  the  people  at  an  exorbitant  price,  your  answer  will 
be  that  they  cannot  use  any  more. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  not  just  in  India,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallet.  I  am  not  going  to  pinpoint  that  to  any  country.  I 
refuse  to.  But  it  exists. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  you  really  think,  though,  in  terms 
of  your  experience  and  your  observations?  Can  we  market  more  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  under  terms  such  as  the  sale  for  soft 
currency  or  even  under  charitable  donations ;  can  we  do  this  without 
disrupting  normal  markets  ? 

PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  Wallet.  Senator,  may  I  go  back  to  Japan?  I  wrote  a  review 
of  the  project,  and  I  have  a  copy  maybe  in  my  bag,  but  briefly  it  is 
this :  In  the  2yz  years  we  have  been  active,  and  we  are  engaged  with 
the  soy  food  manufacturers  of  Japan  in  an  educational  program,  we 
are  working  with  the  Japan  Nutrition  Society,  which  is  their  agency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Welfare,  we  are  working  with  the  Food  Life  Im¬ 
provement,  which  is  their  agency  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the 
education  of  the  housewives  of  Japan  for  better  nutrition  through  the 
use  of  soy  and  wheat  foods. 

During  this  period,  I  will  give  you  one  key  figure.  We  have  in¬ 
creased  the  per  daily  consumption  per  person,  which  would  not  be 
equally  divided,  as  you  say,  but  1*4  grams  and  2}4  years,  and  each 
gram  per  day  per  person  for  all  the  people  utilizes  the  oil  from  about 
7  million  bushels  of  beans. 

We  have  increased  it  1  y2  grams  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
from  oil  of  10 y2  million  bushels  of  beans,  and  in  those  times  we 
have  increased  the  sale  of  beans  to  Japan  by  9,800,000  bushels.  Now, 
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there  must  be  a  relationship  there,  so  it  is  a  nutrition  program  at  the 
housewives’  level.  This  is  at  the  level  of  the  high  school. 

My  first  clay  in  Yokohama  I  attended  a  meeting  of  200  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  in  high  schools,  plus  a  hundred  leaders  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  clubs,  and  they  were  holding  demonstrations  of  soybeans,  and 
I  was  invited  to  bring  them  the  greetings  of  American  growers. 
It  was  a  most  inspiring  sight.  There  are  300  people  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  this  message  back.  We  have  10,000  directly  employed  nutrition¬ 
ists  in  Japan.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  they  have  the 
best  program  in  the  housewives’  program. 

The  people  from  India,  the  leaders,  are  saying,  “Look  what  Japan 
is  doing.”  My  answer  was,  “If  you  would  be  able  to  start  in  on  nutri¬ 
tion  you  would  be  able  to  do  what  Japan  is  doing.”  I  agree  with 
that. 

_  Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  move  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  India  in  this  nutrition  field. 

Mr.  Walley.  Yes. 

MUTUAL  security  provision  provides  money  for  nutrition  studies 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  last  night  that  will  help  do  something  like 
that  to  provide  some  money  for  nutrition  studies. 

Mr.  Walley.  In  support  of  the  figures  which  I  gave,  and  in  which 
I  used  India,  Dr.  Devidas,  who  heads  nutrition  for  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  got  a  doctor’s  degree  at  Ohio  State,  I  spent  considerable 
time  with  her,  and  spent  considerable  time  verifying  all  these  figures, 
and  these  are  sound. 

There  are  not  just  picked  up  out  of  the  air.  They  are  supported 
by  people  from  the  viewpoint  of  nutrition. 

Senator  Humphrey.  So  your  testimony  is  that  more  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Walley.  More  than  we  can  ever  produce,  more  than  we  need. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  your  testimony  is  this  can  be  clone  with¬ 
out  disrupting  what  you  in  the  private  trade  would  call  normal  mar¬ 
keting;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walley.  Well,  not  disrupt  any  setup  that  should  not  be  dis¬ 
rupted. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Bowles,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here,  and  we 
shall  welcome  your  testimony  and  your  observations. 

You  have  a  number  of  friends  who  are  here  who  came  over  pri¬ 
marily  to  hear  you.  I  had  announced  earlier  in  the  day  that  you 
would  be  with  us. 

You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  CHESTER  W.  BOWLES,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT, 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  would  like,  first,  of  all,  to  applaud  what  I  have  just 
heard,  which,  I  think,  is  an  extremely  good  statement  of  the  need. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  much  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
testify  briefly  on  S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
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1959.  There  are  very  few  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  come  or 
will  come  before  the  Congress  this  session  which  have  a  higher  overall 
potential  for  constructive  foreign  policy  impact  on  the  world  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  your  food-for-peace  bill. 

I  know  it  is  no  surprise  to  you  to  know  that  I  am  here  to  testify 
enthusiastically  for  your  bill.  It  is,  by  all  odds  the  most  imaginative 
effort  which  has  been  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  tackling  this 
problem. 

U.s.  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS  VIS-A-VIS  WORLD  EFFORT  FOR  PEACE 

Historians  of  the  future  looking  back  on  our  generation  will  note 
many  startling  things,  but  none  will  be  more  paradoxical  than  the 
picture  of  the  United  States  of  America  sitting  on  a  pile  of  so-called 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  valued  at  almost  $10  billion  at  a 
time  of  world  hunger,  political  crisis  for  the  West,  and  a  desperate 
need  for  positive  efforts  for  peace. 

Ironically,  at  this  point  in  the  20th  century,  we  are  prone  to  call  our 
blessings  “burdens.”  The  richness  of  our  land,  the  industry  of  our 
farmers,  the  mechanization  of  our  farm  machines,  and  the  constant 
improvement  in  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  pesticides  have  all  contributed 
to  the  efficiency  and  size  of  our  agricultural  output.  The  result  we 
regard  as  burden  No.  1. 

SHORTAGE  IN  REST  OF  WORLD 

Yet  almost  every  country  in  the  world  is  short  of  food;  nearly 
every  country  has  to  import  at  great  cost  or  has  to  go  without  food. 

The  biggest  single  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  food. 

Today  the  problem  that  may  break  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
is  food — trying  to  feed  their  people  on  1.7  acres  of  land  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  family.  Yet  here  we  are,  with  our  enormous  capacity,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  our  food. 

It  is  remarkable.  And  it  will  be  tragic  if  history  some  day  says 
that  the  free  world  died  of  its  own  torpor,  and  this  we  cannot  do 
unless  we  shake  ourselves  loose  from  the  attitudes  of  the  mind  we 
have  developed  about  our  agricultural  burden. 

“burden”  of  u.s.-owned  soft  currencies 

In  recent  months  the  newspapers  are  telling  us  that  we  now  face 
another  “burden,”  our  holding  of  nearly  $2  billion  worth  of 
soft  currencies,  a  “burden”  we  lack  the  wit,  initiative,  and  will  to  put 
to  work.  The  existence  of  these  two  so-called  burdens  constitutes  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  our  present  economic  tech¬ 
niques  and  machinery  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  world 
policy  and  human  needs. 

SITUATION  IN  19  3  3  AND  GOVERNMENT  REMEDY 

Indeed,  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say,  Senator,  that  we  are  now  facing 
much  the  same  situation  on  a  world  scale  that  we  did  in  1933  when  16 
million  unemployed  workers  were  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and 
were  walking  day  after  day  past  stores  loaded  with  spoiling  food. 
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Hundreds  of  economists  agreed  that  the  spoiling  food  could  not  be 
disposed  of  because  of  “iron  laws  of  economics.” 

These  were  said  to  prevent  the  food  in  the  hands  of  hungry 
families. 

We  were  so  satisfied  for  3  years  with  this  explanation  that  it  went 
by  without  question  or  challenge. 

Finally,  we  elected  a  government  that  recognized  the  total  im¬ 
morality  of  the  situation  and  the  fantasy  of  it.  Without  really 
knowing  quite  how  to  handle  it,  we  went  to  work  to  experiment,  first, 
with  this  move,  and  then  with  that  move,  imaginatively  seeking  solu¬ 
tions.  Gradually  we  matched  abundance  with  hunger. 

HUNGER  ON  WORLD  WIDE  SCALE 

Now  we  have  a  similar  problem  on  a  world  scale.  We  have  an 
enormous  quantity  of  food  we  are  not  using.  The  world  is  hungry. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  by  1962,  1963,  1964,  or  1965,  we  will  be  looking 
back  on  this  period  with  the  same  astonishment  that  we  looked  back 
on  1933  from  the  vantage  point  of  1935  when  we  had  begun  to  find 
solutions  and  when  everything  started  to  move. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  convert  our  so-called  burdens  into  assets. 
The  tremendous  virtue  of  S.  1711  is  that  it  would  go  a  long  way  to 
do  just  that. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  Public  Law  480  or  the  other  in¬ 
struments  of  national  policy  which,  on  the  whole,  have  made  helpful 
strides  in  the  right  direction.  The  members  of  this  committee,  and 
especially  you,  Senator  Humphrey  who  have  devoted  years  of  effective 
study  and  action  to  these  problems,  know  far  more  about  them  than  I. 
Yet  I  do  know  enough  about  this  basic  problem  to  rejoice  that  S.  1711 
proposes  to  move  us  ahead  dramatically  on  a  broad  front. 

LONG-TERM  AUTHORIZATION  AND  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

After  last  week,  this  committee  may  be  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
long-term  authorizations.  But  it  is  as  important  for  the  food  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  is  for  foreign  aid  generally,  that  we  enlarge  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  period  to  allow  for  intelligent  planning  and  programing.  The 
5-year  authorization  for  Public  Law  480,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
$2  billion  a  year  for  local  currency  sales  provided  in  the  bill,  seem  to 
me  to  be  major  steps  forward. 

I  like  the  emphasis  added  by  the  new  uses  for  local  currencies  under 
title  6  of  the  bill.  The  expanded  uses  for  economic  development,  edu¬ 
cation,  health  and  sanitation  measures  all  are  moves  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  10-year  program  of  long-term  supply  contracts  for  U.S. 
commodities  under  title  4  with  its  40-year  credit  aspect  is  another 
imaginative  proposal. 

jforeovcr,  1  like  the  clear  statement  of  purpose  in  S.  1711.  It  could 
help  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  reassert  a  more  favorable  image  for  the 
United  States  abroad. 

GRANTS  AND  NATIONAL  “FOOD  BANKS” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  intrigued  with  the  possibilities 
of  title  5  of  the  bill.  I  know  that  congressional  sentiment  these  days 
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is  increasingly  favorable  to  loans  and  increasingly  unfavorable  to 
grants.  For  the  most  part,  I  agree  with  this  change  in  preference. 
However,  I  think  that  the  new  grant  authority  in  title  5  is  of  im¬ 
mense  potential  value. 

The  concept  of  minimum  national  food  banks  abroad  can  become 
terribly  significant.  Indeed  I  feel  this  one  of  the  most  promising 
sections  of  the  bill,  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  creative.  I  think 
it  should  be  developed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  pardon  me?  I  think  we  are  going 
to  change  the  title  on  section  5  from  National  Food  Reserves  to  Food 
Banks.  I  think  it  will  get  a  more  favorable  reception  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  way. 

Mr.  Bowles.  “Bank”  is  a  good  word.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  the 
soundest  words  that  we  can. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  IN  S.  1711  BEFIT  AMERICAN  CHARACTER 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  you,  however,  on  your  contribu¬ 
tion  here  to  a  better  objective,  a  statement  of  purpose.  It  more  fits 
the  American  people  as  I  know  them.  I  grow  weary  of  our  offering 
the  wrong  reasons  for  doing  the  right  tilings.  This  is  unworthy  of 
our  own  positions  as  a  nation.  We  should  rise  up  to  the  best  in  our 
past  traditions,  and  give  the  right  reasons  for  doing  the  right  tilings. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  adopt  S.  1711  to  embarrass  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  I  think  we  should  do  it  because  it  is  basically  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  right. 

If  we  want  to  remember  parenthetically  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  had  the  food  capacity  we  had  they  would  be  clobbering  us  with 
it  all  over  the  world— if  you  want  to  add  that  parenthetically — go 
ahead  and  add  it.  It  is  certainly  true.  But  I  would  not  make  that 
my  basic  motivation. 

Our  motivation  is  that  we  are  a  decent,  religious  people.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  profoundly  in  and  act  upon  the  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  have  this  enormous  capacity  to  help  other  people,  and  we 
should  want  to  use  that  capacity. 

NEED  FOR  DRAMATIC  ACTION  TO  UTILIZE  AGRICULTURAL  ABUNDANCE 

This  general  idea  of  food  reserves  has  been  discussed  for  many  years 
in  our  own  Government,  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  But 
we  have  yet  to  do  something  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  have  either  the 
psychological  or  economic  value  inherent  in  this  proposal. 

For  reasons  well  known  to  the  chairman  and  this  committee,  bi¬ 
lateral  grant  aid  still  seems  the  most  realistic  method  of  approaching 
these  possibilities  for  national  food  reserves. 

As  we  look  at  our  overall  food  situation,  the  prospects  for  title  5 
become  increasingly  impressive.  We  are  presented  with  a  striking 
moral,  political,  and  economic  opportunity.  We  know  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  deadline.  Our  stored  commodities,  unless  used,  are 
a  wasting  asset.  The  problem  of  preventing  spoilage  is  a  continuing 
and  growing  one. 

As  a  result  of  the  President’s  veto  of  the  wheat  bill  and  the  prospects 
for  another  good  crop  year,  we  will  be  confronted  soon  with  a  new 
burden  of  storage. 
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The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  some  bold  action.  Dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  require  dramatic  solutions. 

STORAGE  DEPOTS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

I  would  really  like  us  to  take  one  half  of  our  entire  grain  surpluses 
and  store  them  abroad  at  designated  depots  as  a  vivid  and  reliable 
guarantee  against  famine  and  disease,  and  as  an  earnest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  desire  of  the  American  people  to  see  that  no  one  starves 
while  we  have  food  to  spare.  Thirty  or  forty  such  depots  could  be 
placed  in  India  alone.  Others  could  be  placed  in  the  Middle  East, 
north  Africa,  Indonesia,  and  parts  of  Latin  America. 

I  suggest  that  a  look  at  the  mechanics  of  this  problem  shows  that 
such  a  constructive  effort  on  our  part  might  in  fact  save  us  money  in 
the  long  run. 

The  President  said  in  his  farm  message  to  Congress  January  29 
that  “when  the  1958  crops  have  come  into  Government  ownership,  the 
cost  in  terms  of  storage,  interest,  and  other  charges  of  managing  our 
inventory  of  supported  crops,  for  which  commercial  markets  do  not 
exist  at  the  support  levels,  will  be  running  at  a  staggering  rate  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Unless  fundamental  changes  are 
made,  this  annual  cost  will  rise.” 

The  actual  comparative  statistics  of  storage  costs  in  this  country 
and  transport  costs  to  ship  American  commodities  abroad  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  bulkiness  of  the  commodity  and  the  distance  to  be 
shipped.  From  all  of  the  comparative  statistics  which  I  have  seen, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  any  given  amount  of  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities  could  be  shipped  abroad  for  considerably  less  than  they  can 
be  stored  in  this  country  over  a  3-year  period,  and  that  savings  from 
such  a  procedure  would  accelerate  geometrically  after  the  second  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  certainly  supply  this  commit¬ 
tee  with  detailed  estimates  of  shipping  costs  of  surplus  commodities  to 
representative  countries  in  comparison  with  American  storage  costs. 
One  estimate  I  have  seen  indicates  that  it  costs  18  cents  each  year  to 
store  a  bushel  of  grain  in  the  United  States  and  only  42  cents  to  ship 
it  to  India. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Twenty-two  cents  is  the  latest  on  storage  costs. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Twenty-two  cents  a  bushel? 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Bowles.  The  total  for  storage  costs,  as  President  Eisenhower 
stated  it,  is  $1  billion  a  year. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  the  estimated  cost 
next  year  is  $1,220  million. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Well,  for  42  cents,  roughly,  you  can  send  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  India,  to  Egypt,  to  areas  where  it  is  required,  or  less. 

This  means  at  the  end  of  2  years  you  will  begin  to  save  money  on 
our  storage.  Again,  if  we  have  to  otfer  ourselves  these  practical  bank¬ 
ing  reasons  for  doing  the  right  thing,  you  will  begin  to  save  money 
and  massively  save  money  on  our  storage  costs  after  the  second  year. 

An  estimate  contained  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  June  18, 
1959,  on  page  10147,  suggests  that  over  a  billion  dollars  would  ac¬ 
tually  be  saved  over  a  10-year  period  by  shipping,  instead  of  storing, 
$250  million  worth  of  wood  per  year  to  the  farthest  practicable  over¬ 
sea  point. 
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STORAGE  ABROAD  TO  BE  PAID  FROM  LOCAL  CURRENCY 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age  abroad  could  be  paid  for  from  the  local  currency  funds  which  the 
United  States  now  holds. 

Some  of  these  storage  facilities  would  consist  of  additional  ware¬ 
houses  erected  in  India,  Indonesia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  with 
short  or  uncertain  food  supplies.  The  same  local  currencies  could 
also  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bins. 

Store  the  grain  there  in  those  banks.  Make  sure  the  banks  are 
well  constructed,  so  that  they  will  protect  the  grain  against  spoilage 
as  well  as  we  protect  it  in  this  country.  Then  make  arrangements 
with  these  governments  to  draw  on  this  grain  according  to  a  set  of 
standards  that  could  be  mutually  developed.  Actual  failure  of  a 
harvest  would  certainly  come  first. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  that. 

Second,  perhaps  should  come  soaring  food  prices,  due  to  shortages 
causing  a  critically  inflationary  situation  in  the  price  of  food. 

Third,  might  come  the  existence  of  certain  degrees  of  malnutrition. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  whole  chain  of  these  food  banks  established 
all  over  the  world,  with  the  building  of  them  paid  for  by  counterpart 
funds. 

If  we  require  taking  more  of  our  ships  out  of  storage  to  do  it,  I 
think  we  should  also  welcome  that  opportunity. 

PROVISION  FOR  STORAGE  DEPOTS  TO  BE  INCORPORATED  INTO  S.  1711 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  probably  require  a  very  slight 
addition  to  S.  1711,  title  5,  section  501.  Language  could  be  added 
to  the  first  sentence  of  that  section,  such  as :  “and  for  providing  appro¬ 
priate  depots  or  storage  facilities  for  handling  such  food  reserves.” 

New  language  would  also  probably  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill 
specifically  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  use  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  in  connection  with  the  storage  and  management  of  commodities 
in  the  national  food  reserves. 

I  would  hope  that  these  storage  depots  would  in  effect  become 
pipelines  between  the  vast  supplis  in  the  United  States  and  the  hun¬ 
gry  people  who  would  receive  this  food.  In  other  words,  food  would 
be  kept  flowing  in  and  out  of  these  storage  facilities  in  addition  to 
the  privately  owned  warehouses  to  insure  that  the  needy  would  be  near 
a  constant  food  supply. 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FAVOR  OBJECTIVES  OF  S.  1711 

I  think  title  V  is  particularly  exciting  in  its  possibilities,  I  also 
think,  being  only  an  amateur  in  politics,  that  the  American  people 
will  be  very  largely  with  us  on  this. 

I  was  in  Maine  last  week  for  a  few  days.  I  ran  into  five  different 
individuals  who  shook  their  fingers  at  me — I  am  sure  they  would  not 
have  voted  for  me — and  said,  “I  want  you  to  know  that  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  of  this  Government  is  the  failure  to  use  our  food  sur¬ 
pluses.  What  do  you  mean  sitting  on  our  food  surpluses  in  a  world 
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that  is  hungry?”  This  came  spontaneously  from  simple  people  in 
the  country  stores  and  the  crossroads  of  down  east  Maine. 

When  we  get  this  program  off  the  ground  we  are  going  to  have 
not  only  the  farmers  with  us  but  we  are  going  to  have  all  the  people 
who  are  decent,  religious,  moral  people  in  this  country  with  us. 
What  is  more,  we  are  going  to  have  the  world  with  us.  We  are  going 
to  be  making  progress  towards  the  goals  that  we  all  have  in  common. 

cooperation  with  other  exporting  nations  in  step  toward 

MULTILATERALISM 

Of  course  we  would  undertake  such  a  program  in  consultation  with 
our  friends  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  grain-exporting  nations 
and  invite  their  participation  in  such  an  effort.  Eventually  we  hope 
machinery  might  be  developed  under  the  United  Nations  to  make  this 
a  basic  international  policy  with  all  the  extra  advantages  which  mul¬ 
tilateral  auspices  entail. 

But  we  can  begin  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  something  major 
to  put  food  to  work  for  peace.  By  utilizing  the  concept  of  title  V 
of  this  bill,  and  expanding  it  as  I  have  suggested,  we  would  be  pro¬ 
viding  real  assurance  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  they  would 
be  freed  to  a  measurable  extent  from  the  terrible  specter  of  starvation, 
famine,  and  disease  which  has  plagued  men  from  the  beginning  of 
history. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  few  things  we  can  do  which  would 
serve  more  usefully  than  this  to  put  a  new  face  on  American  foreign 
policy. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  thoroughly  concur  in  your  general  suo^es- 
tion,  Congressman  Bowles. 

Under  title  V  the  concept  of  national  food  reserves  is  related  to 
the  United  Nations  resolution  of  the  11th  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Which  you  proposed  and  which  you  spoke  on. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Which  we  handled  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Which  then  died. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  ATTTTUDES  TOWARD  S.  1711 

Senator  Humphrey.  Which  bothers  me  no  end.  I  have  brought 
this  up  repeatedly  with  several  witnesses,  because  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  testified  on  his  bill  with  a  completely  negative  satement,  without 
even  constructive  criticism,  may  I  say. 

I  do  not  mind  people  being 'opposed  to  features  of  the  bill.  After 
all,  we  all  have  the  right  to  choose  up  sides.  But  there  was  not  an 
effort  made  to  improve  it.  There  were  no  suggestions  of  improve¬ 
ment,  even  on  the  existing  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  thought,  came  in  with  a  more 
constructive  statement  and  attempted  at.  least  to  point  out  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  under  Public  Law  480,  and  what 
thoughts  it  had  in  mind  for  the  future. 

We  have  asked  them  for  their  constructive  suggestions,  critical  or 
affirmative.  But  neither  Department  of  Government  mentioned  title 
V,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  our  initiative  in  the  United  Nations 

I  often  wonder  what  other  nations  think  of  us.  After  all,  we  are 
the  ones  who  insisted  on  this  type  of  approach,  the  national  food 
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reserve.  We  were  able  to  work  the  concept  into  the  U.N.  resolution 
as  you  may  recall,  after  consultation  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization1 — so  that  we  would  not  be  going  off  willy-nilly  on  our 
own  with  unilateral  activity. 

But  the  Department  has  given  no  thoughtful  consideration  to  this,, 
and  if  there  is  a  representative  of  the  State  Department  here,  I  hope 
he  will  take  this  back  to  the  Department,  and  ask  for  at  least  a  sup¬ 
plementary  statement.  I  want  the  staff  to  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  letter  to  the  Department  asking  for  its  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  title  Y  of  S.  1711  and  what, 
if  any,  suggestions  they  have  for  its  improvement  along  the  line  of 
Congressman  Bowles’  ideas. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  Congressman  Bowles’  testimony 
sent  to  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State  with  the  request  for  their  evaluation  of  it. 

(The  information  was  subsequently  received  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  and  is  in  Committee  files.) 

This  makes  good  sense,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  every  place  I  have 
been,  Chet,  and  mentioned  the  constructive  use  of  our  food  surplus — 
not  just  in  emotional  terms  but  as  part  of  worldwide  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  as  part  of  our  basic  morality,  as  part  of  our  responsibility 
in  the  free  world — the  public  is  all  for  it.  They  could  not  care  less 
about  some  of  the  other  things  about  which  we  talk. 

OFFICIAL  OPPOSITION  TO,  AND  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OF,  S.  1711 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  have  never  heard  a  layman  oppose  this  program. 
I  have  never  had  a  letter  about  Public  Law  480  that  was  not  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  will  provide  you  with  some. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Are  they  in  the  storage  business  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  entirely  op¬ 
posed  to  it — I  am  speaking  now  of  some  officials. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Who  is  against  it  around  the  country,  forgetting  the 
officials  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Not  many  people.  In  fact,  I  have  not  found 
anybody  yet;  and  even  the  people  who  would  benefit  from  storage 
here  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  support  a  national  food  bank 
reserve  program  overseas. 

Mr.  Bowles.  There  is  no  one  in  my  district  who  has  any  agricul¬ 
tural  stake  in  this  program.  All  they  have  is  a  stake  in  it  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

I  have  never  had  a  letter  or  a  comment  that  was  critical  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  have  just  stated  or  that  you  have  stated. 

I  think  that  the  political  climate  is  readv  for  it.  We  are  all  goino-  to 
feel  a  lot  better  if  we  do  it. 


ABSORPTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  U.S.  FOOD  SURPLUSES 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  me  ask  you  this  one  final  question,  Con¬ 
gressman.  In  light  of  your  experience,  not  only  as  an  ambassador  but 
also  as  a  man  who  has  traveled  considerably  and  has  a  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  many  leaders  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  the  Asian 
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and  African  areas,  do  you  feel  that  the  economies  of  these  nations  are 
capable  of  absorbing  greater  amounts  of  foodstuffs  than  presently  are 
being  made  available  ? 

Mr.  Bowles.  Well,  certainly  most  of  them  are.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  countries  where  people  are  fairly  well  fed  and  which  have  good 
land  and  good  soil.  Thailand,  is  an  example  although  the  Thai  could 
stand  a  more  balanced  diet  there.  Thailand,  Burma,  and  a  few  other 
nations  are  relatively  fortunate.  But  there  are  vast  areas  that  are  not. 

Also  there  are  two  standards  we  should  consider.  One  question  is, 
How  much  food  is  required  for  a  man  to  go  on  living,  just  to  go  on 
existing,  sitting  under  a  tree,  somehow  getting  by  ? 

A  second  question  is,  How  much  is  required  if  he  is  going  to  do  a 
day’s  work,  if  he  is  going  to  try  to  build  a  road,  a  school,  a  health 
clinic,  or  an  irrigation  ditch?  You  will  find  that  the  daily  caloric 
requirement  jumps  from  about  1,600  calories  immediately  up  to  2,400, 
2,600,  or  2,800  calories. 

So  as  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  go  to  work,  which  is  what 
they  are  doing  and  must  do,  the  caloric  requirements  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  forgetting  completely  the  increase  in  population,  jump 
enormously. 

Actually  this  has  been  one  of  India’s  miscalculations.  Her  calcula¬ 
tions  on  what  she  required  in  the  way  of  food  were  based  on  the  old 
India,  the  old  India  that  was  sleepy  and  stagnant.  But  the  new  India 
that  is  alive  and  working  requires  more  food  per  capita.  This  they 
misjudged  somewhat. 

Her  needs  now  are  such  that  India  is  trying  to  push  her  food  produc¬ 
tion  from  68  million  tons  to  110  million  in  the  next  7  years.  That  is 
her  own  production  goal.  But  S.  1711  would  help  remove  the  fear  that 
this  goal  will  not  be  reached.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  underestimate 
the  psychological  importance  of  this  action. 

I  remember  the  December  rains  in  south  Asia.  Some  years  they  come 
and  some  years  they  do  not  come.  In  any  event  they  only  last  2  or  3 
days.  They  are  called  Christmas  rains.  They  come  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December. 

I  rode  through  the  Punjab  area  of  India  one  time  when  those  rains 
happened  to  come  with  great  abundance.  For  200  miles  I  went  about 
among  people  who  were  singing,  dancing,  laughing,  smiling,  and  clap¬ 
ping  each  other  on  the  back  because  for  the  following  year  they  had 
been  saved  from  fear  of  whether  their  children  were  going  to  starve. 

These  food  banks  could  give  that  kind  of  lift.  If  they  were  placed 
all  over  the  world  it  would  mean  that  people  were  not  going  to  starve. 
They  would  be  assured  that  they  were  not  going  to  go  hungry.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  people  would  have  that  kind  of  assurance. 

ATTITUDE  OF  OTHER  EXPORTING  NATIONS  TOWARD  EXPANDED  PROGRAMS 
FOR  UTILIZATION  OF  U.S.  SURPLUSES 

Senator  Humphrey.  From  your  experience  as  a  businessman  and 
as  a  Government  official,  do  you  feel  that  we  could  carry  on  these  pro¬ 
grams  on  an  expanded  basis  without  seriously  disrupting  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  and  private  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bowles.  Well,  I  feel  that  we  have  some  persuading  to  do.  The 
Canadians  have  been  critical ;  the  Australians  have  been  critical.  But 
they  have  a  basic  potential  in  this  world  not  unlike  our  own. 
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They  share  the  same  ideals,  the  same  objectives.  I  think  our  persua¬ 
sive  abilities  ought  to  be  great  enough  to  convince  them  that  this  is  the 
only  line  that  both  we  and  they  should  take. 

After  all,  they  too  are  rich  nations.  They  too  have  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  helping  people.  They  too  have  been  very  generous. 

I  might  say  the  Canadians  have  probably  put  up  more  money  in 
economic  development  programs  than  we  have  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  persuade  them  that  they  should  not  only 
not  object  to  our  doing  this,  but  should  cooperate  with  us. 

It  is  going  to  take  some  persauding,  however,  by  people  who  believe 
in  the  program.  They  will  not  be  persuaded  by  people  who  are  not 
persuaded  themselves — -who  are  dragging  their  feet,  who  do  not  like  it, 
who  do  not  understand,  and  who  wish  the  future  would  go  away. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  That  is  excel¬ 
lent  testimony.  I  only  wish  that  more  people  could  have  heard  it,  and 
I  am  going  to  see  that  some  people  get  a  copy  of  it.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

We  now  have  the  representatives  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

I  should  first  like  to  call  upon  Msgr.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  and  executive  director  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services. 

STATEMENT  OF  MSGR.  EDWARD  E.  SWANSTROM,  CHAIRMAN, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  VOLUNTARY 

AGENCIES  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  INC. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  As  you  indicated,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 
I  am  also  director  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  but  I  am  speaking 
now  for  the  agencies  of  the  council. 

I  have  another  one  of  my  colleagues  with  me,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Kinney,  who  handles  a  great  deal  of  our  planning  and  distribution 
of  surplus  foods.  We  also  have  prepared  a  special  statement  of  our 
own,  and  with  your  indulgence,  I  would  like  him,  before  we  finish,  to 
make  some  little  comment  on  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  indeed. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  With  me  are  representatives  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  similar  to  my  own,  some  of  whom  wish  to  present  individual 
testimony  in  addition  to  the  group  statement,  which  I  shall  present, 
and  all  of  whom,  as  I  will  myself,  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  you,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  might  have. 

You  mentioned.  Dr.  Wilson,  but  there  are  representatives  of  some 
of  the  other  agencies  here. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes ;  I  see  there  are. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  wTill  introduce  them  as  we  go  along. 

We  have  prepared  a  statement  which  was  carefully  thought  out  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies,  and  since  we  are  filing 
it,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here  will  agree  with  me  that  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  not  attempt  to  read  the  whole  statement 
into  the  record  but  just  make  a  few  comments. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  past  9  years,  while  surplus  foods  have  been 
available  for  distribution - 
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Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  suggest  that  your  colleagues  and  asso¬ 
ciates  come  up  and  sit  around.  They  may  want  to  join  in  on  some- 
areas  of  this  discussion. 

Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

SCOPE  OP  VOLUNTARY  WORK 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  The  voluntary  agencies  associated  in  the 
council  have  worked  in  67  countries  and  areas  of  the  world  to  con¬ 
front  with  programs  of  aid,  rescue,  and  rehabilitation  an  immensity 
of  human  need. 

We  have  seen  this  need  decrease  in  some  areas,  but  greatly  increase 
in  other,  places  like  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  where  new  waves  of 
refugees  are  testimony  to  the  continuing  unresolved  crises  in  many 
sections  of  the  world,  and  while  conducting  programs  of  migration, 
resettlement  of  refugees,  self-help,  and  health  building,  we  have  also 
tried  to  meet  this  immediate  problem  of  human  hunger  through  large- 
scale  feeding  programs. 

Because  the  primary  aim  of  our  agencies,  people-to-people  agencies, 
to  express  fraternal  human  concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  deprived 
of  homes,  often  of  governmental  protection  and  of  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide  their  own  fate  and  Help  themselves — that  is  the  primary  aim  of 
our  agencies. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  PRESENT  BILL 

We  have  studied  your  bill  very  carefully  and  we  would  like  to  make 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  it. 

First  of  all,  we  are  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
motivation  which  is  expressed  in  the  present  bill. 

We  commend  especially  the  fact  that  in  this  bill  there  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  abundance  as  a  potential  source  for  peace  in  the  world, 
rather  than  a  problem  in  mere  disposal. 

As  was  said  here  by  some  of  the  other  speakers,  we  strongly  urge 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  available  foreign  policy  funds  of  our  com¬ 
munity  development,  resettlement,  health  and  welfare,  and  educational 
projects. 

We,  too,  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the  situation  in  India, 
because  as  agencies  we  are  aware  of  food  crises  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  today,  and  India  is  a  good  example,  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  suffering  from  hunger,  and  in  the  next  decade 
they  say  unless  something  is  done  about  it  millions  may  actually  starve 
to  death. 

It  is  for  reasons  like  that  that  in  the  depth  of  our  conscience  we 
strongly  support  legislation  which  provides,  as  this  bill  does,  for  long¬ 
term  planning. 

For  people  whose  energies  are  depleted  by  prolonged  hunger  and 
insufficient  protection  from  the  elements,  either  in  clothing  or  in  shel¬ 
ter,  a  protective  food  is  of  the  essence  for  survival.  And  oil  or  fat  is 
such  a  food,  particularly  as  the  winter  approaches  in  many  countries. 

Now,  despite  permissive  legislation,  fats  and  oils  which  meant  so 
much  in  feeding  programs  for  refugees  and  other  groups,  have  not 
recently  been  available  for  voluntary  agency  distribution. 
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The  reason  for  the  absence  of  drastically  needed  oils  from  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  oversea  distribution  programs  likewise  illustrates  the 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  many  other  food  products. 

Under  existing  legislation  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  it 
is  directed  first  to  dispose  of  these  Commodity  Corporation,  Credit 
Corporation  acquired  foods  through  sale  or  barter,  even  on  market 
depressing  terms  before  offering  them  for  donation. 

The  agencies  feel,  and  I  think  this  is  in  answer  to  question  you 
raised  before,  that  if  the  Congress  desires  that  other  food  commodi¬ 
ties  be  placed  and  made  available  for  food  distribution  programs  over¬ 
seas,  it  should  say  so  very  explicitly  in  the  new  legislation. 

Since  supplies  of  U.S.  foods  were  first  sporadically  made  available 
to  American  voluntary  agencies  9  years  ago,  resulting  programs  have 
proved  their  worth  in  assisting  some  of  the  neediest  groups  in  the 
world. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  Government  and  American  people-to-people 
agencies  in  meeting  needs  overseas  have  reached  a  stage  where  there 
is  concerted  planning,  not  only  in  types  of  food  commodities  but  in 
amounts  to  meet  program  needs. 

We  do  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  this  should  be  done  more  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

But  we  are  besieged  by  crying  human  want  on  all  fronts,  wherever 
we  are,  in  our  many  outposts  overseas,  so  that  we  feel  that  the  food 
which  is  not  used  most  efficiently  and  most  compassionately  to  serve 
this  need  in  a  time  of  crisis  for  humanity  can  be  said  to  have  gone  to 
was^e. 

Our  warehouses  are  overflowing.  We  are  being  tested  before  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Surely  this  is  a  time  for  the  utilization  of  this  abundance  as  food 
for  peace. 

Now,  having  presented  the  position  of  our  agencies  of  the  American 
council  in  regard  to  the  bill  under  discussion,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  would  like  to  prefix  one  or  two  words  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kinney 
which  he  is  now  prepared  to  offer  on  the  specific  position  of  our  own 
agency. 

I  want  to  wholeheartedly  congratulate  those  who  were  inspired 
to  draft  a  courageous  piece  of  legislation  that  should  accomplish 
much  in  promoting  America’s  basic  foreign  policy,  and  I  am  talking 
for  myself,  which  seeks  to  attain  a  just  and  lasting  world  peace. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  PROGRAM 

In  a  world  in  which  two-thirds  of  its  people  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night  ours,  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation,  is  a  tremendous  moral  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  are  a  God-loving  and  a  God-fearing  people. 

God  is  continually  blessing  our  land  with  a  rich  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  rather  than  take  steps  to  stem  the  flow  of  this  abundance, 
we  must  be  seeking  further  ways  and  means  to  share  this  abundance 
with  others  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  world  stability. 

Any  program  designed  to  take  another  step  in  that  direction  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  our  consideration  and  our  support. 
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To  those  who  take  objection  to  this  program,  I  would  like  to  take 
them  by  hand  to  areas  of  the  world  like  India  and  Pakistan,  many 
of  the  countries  of  Africa,  some  of  the  countries  of  South  America, 
and  take  them  into  these  slums  surrounding  the  big  cities,  places 
that  most  tourists  never  visit  or  out  into  the  countryside,  and  they 
would  have  an  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
need  for  the  use  of  this  American  abundance  in  other  lands. 

I  know  everyone  is  interested  in  markets.  By  helping  to  keep 
these  people  alive  until  they  become  self-producing,  we  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  a  potential  market  for  ourselves. 

I  have  traveled  in  practically  every  country  on  the  globe,  with  the 
exception  of  Australia — of  course,  I  have  not  been  in  many  of  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  recent  years— but  every  place 
I  go  I  wTill  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  to  anybody  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  these  surpluses  that  we  presently 
have,  and  any  surplus  that  we  can  produce  to  share  with  others. 

Now,  there  are  others  here  who  would,  I  know,  want  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  statement  that  I  made  on  behalf  of  the  council,  and  in 
my  own  behalf  and,  perhaps,  after  they  do,  you  may  have  some  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Dr.  Norris  Wilson  represents  the  Church 
World  Service,  and  I  know  is  anxious  to  say  something  in  connection 
with  your  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Dr.  Wilson  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder,  since  there  are  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  two  others  who  are  going  to  submit  statements,  whether  all  the 
statements  could  not  get  into  the  record,  because  I  would  like  the  op¬ 
portunity  later,  because  I  have  no  statement,  to  make  some  comments 
oil  some  of  the  points. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  some  questions  I  want  to  ask  you  and 
the  representatives  of  the  agencies.  So  why  don’t  we  proceed  on  this 
basis,  if  it  is  agreeable.  Those  who  have  prepared  statements  will 
make  them  now,  and  then  we  might  proceed  in  a  seminar  fashion  to 
discuss  the  points  at  issue  in  the  bill. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Mr.  Kinney  has  a  statement  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Service.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  him  to 
read  the  whole  thing. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Monsignor  Swanstrom  follows:) 

Statement  of  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  Chairman,  American  Council  of  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc. 

During  the  past  9  years,  while  surplus  food  has  been  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  voluntary  agencies  associated  in  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  have  worked  in  67  countries  and  areas  of  the  world 
to  confront  with  programs  of  aid,  rescue,  and  rehabilitaiton  an  immensity  of 
human  needs. 

UTILIZATION  OF  SURPLUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

While  this  need  has  in  some  areas  almost  totally  receded  or  has  shown  signifi¬ 
cant  decrease,  in  other  areas  it  is  still  critical  and  has  shown  increase.  For 
example,  as  need  diminished  in  Western  Europe  they  greatly  increased  in  areas 
such  as  north  Africa  and  the  Far  East  where  new  waves  of  refugees  are  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  continuing  unresolved  crises  in  many  sections  of  the  world. 
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Besides  conducting  programs  of  migration,  of  resettlement  of  refugees,  of 
self-help  and  health  building,  the  voluntary  agencies,  both  church  related  and 
secular,  have  met  the  immediate  problem  of  human  hunger  through  large-scale 
feeding  projects.  In  addition  to  using  their  own  purchased  food  supplies,  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  utilized  in  the  past  9  years  3X,4  million  tons  of  American 
surplus  food  products,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  food  made  available  for 
distribution  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  people-to-people  agencies  is  to  express  fraternal  human 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  peoples  deprived  of  homes,  often  of  governmental  pro¬ 
tection  and  of  the  opportunity  to  decide  their  own  fate  and  to  help  themselves.  . 

Working  side  by  side  with  the  needy  and  dispossessed  around  the  world,  the 
agencies  speak  by  deeds  for  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  They 
serve  the  basic  international  concern  of  the  American  people — to  build  peace— 
by  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  family  of 
man. 

SUPPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  S.  1711 

On  this  present  occasion  which  is  related  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
dealing  with  American  abundance,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  points 
in  the  name  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

(1)  We  are  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  motivation  which 
is  expressed  in  the  present  bill.  We  commend  especially  the  fact  that  in  this 
bill  there  is  recognition  of  our  abundance  as  a  potential  force  for  peace  in  the 
world,  rather  than  a  problem  in  mere  disposal. 

(2)  We  strongly  urge  the  best  possible  use  of  the  available  foreign  currency 
funds  for  community  development,  resettlement,  health  and  welfare,  and  educa¬ 
tional  projects.  Further,  the  use  of  such  funds  has  a  special  significance  in  the 
World  Refugee  Year.  There  are  hundreds  of  self-help  projects  for  refugees— 
weaving,  sewing,  metal  work,  tannery  projects,  farm  training — the  list  is  virtually 
endless — in  such  areas  as  Bengal,  South  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  others,  which 
could  be  initiated  or  sustained  to  help  people  make  a  start  toward  self-sufficiency. 

(3)  As  agencies,  we  are  aware  of  food  crises  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
today.  India  is  a  good  example  where  already  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
suffering  from  hunger  and  in  the  next  decade  millions  may  starve  to  death. 
For  such  reasons  we,  in  the  depth  of  our  consciences,  strongly  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  provides,  as  this  bill  does,  for  long-term  planning. 

(4)  For  people  whose  energies  are  depleted  by  prolonged  hunger  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  protection  from  the  elements  (either  in  clothing  or  shelter),  a  protective 
food  is  of  the  essence  for  survival.  An  oil  or  fat  is  such  a  food — particularly 
as  the  winter  approaches.  Despite  permissive  legislation,  the  butter  oils  and 
other  oils  and  shortenings  which  meant  so  much  in  feeding  programs  for  refugees 
and  other  groups  have  not  been  recently  available  for  voluntary  agency  dis¬ 
tribution. 

(5)  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  drastically  needed  oils  from  the  voluntary 
agency  overseas  distribution  programs  likewise  illustrates  the  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  many  other  food  products.  Under  existing  legislation  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  feels  it  is  directed  first  to  dispose  of  CCC  acquired  foods 
through  sale  or  barter,  even  on  market  depressive  terms,  before  offering  them 
for  donation  purposes.  The  agencies  feel  that  if  the  Congress  desires  that  other 
food  commodities  be  made  available  to  food  distribution  programs  overseas,  it 
should  say  so  very  explicitly  in  the  new  legislation. 

Since  supplies  of  U.S.  foods  were  first  sporadically  made  available  to  American 
voluntary  agencies  9  years  ago,  resulting  programs  have  proved  their  worth  in 
assisting  some  of  the  neediest  groups  in  the  world.  In  recent  years  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  people-to-people  agencies  in  meeting  needs  overseas 
have  reached  a  stage  where  there  is  concerted  planning,  not  only  in  types  of 
food  commodities  but  in  amounts  to  meet  program  needs.  We  are  besieged  by 
crying  human  want  on  all  fronts,  wherever  we  are,  in  our  many  outposts  over¬ 
seas,  so  that  we  feel  that  the  food  which  is  not  used  most  efficiently  and  most 
compassionately  to  serve  this  need,  in  a  time  of  crisis  for  humanity,  can  be  said 
to  have  gone  to  waste. 

Our  warehouses  are  overflowing ;  we  are  being  tested  before  the  nations  of 
the  world. 
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USA. 

Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc. 

Coordinated  Hungarian  Relief,  Inc. 

General  Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  Foreign  Service  Committee. 

Hadassah,  The  Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Inc. 

Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Association,  Inc. 

Heifer  Project,  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc. 

Iran  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lutheran  Refugee  Service,  National  Lutheran  Council  and  the  Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Inc. 

Near  East  Foundation. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 

Salvation  Army. 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Welfare  Service,  Inc. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Unitarian  Service  Committee,  Inc. 

United  Friends  of  the  Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugoslavia,  Inc. 

United  HIAS  Service,  Inc. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc. 

United  Seamen’s  Service,  Inc. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 

World  Relief  Commission  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

World  University  Servicev 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  (Foreign  Division) . 

Senator  Humphrey.  AD  right,  Mr.  Kinney. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  M.  KINNEY,  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 

Mr.  Kinney.  This  agency  proposes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  think¬ 
ing  American  will  oppose  legislation  that  has  as  its  objectives  those 
stated  in  S.  1711  of  the  Senate. 

It  believes  that  the  phases  accomplished  by  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  represent  a  great  stride  forward  toward  the  intelligent  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  American  surpluses. 

It  would  appear  to  the  agency  and,  I  am  sure,  that  the  intent  of 
the  bill  covers  this  phase,  that  the  stepping  up  of  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  would  best  be  handled  in  concert  with  the  other  food 
exporting  countries  of  the  free  world,  and  we  are  confident  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  America,  what¬ 
ever  the  value  of  its  food  resources  in  terms  of  overabundance,  would 
proceed  to  dispel  them  throughout  the  world  in  any  fashion  or 
form  that  would  be  harmful  to  its  allies  and  friends  of  the  free 
world. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  this  agency  that  in  reaching  the  masses  of 
the  needy  presently  unable  to  acquire  foods  through  purchase,  and 
yet  in  need  of  them,  to  fill  their  hungry  stomachs,  that  the  food  for 
peace  program  offers  its  greatest  hope  of  building  effectively  a  basis 
for  a  lasting  peace. 


WORK  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

To  date,  the  nonprofit,  voluntary  agencies  registered  and  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  have  largely 
been  entrusted  with  this  responsibility.  In  the  course  of  its  discharge 
under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  they  have  in  the  past  5  years 
alone  distributed  to  our  needy  neighbors  overseas,  as  a  gift  of  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole  and  without  discrimination  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  political  persuasion  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

This  important  humanitarian  work  has  been  done  quietly  and  with 
vast  direct  person-to-person  impact.  It  has  been  accomplished  with 
less  wastage,  less  spoilage,  and  less  leakage  into  the  black  markets 
than  any  comparable  governmental  or  intergovernmental  relief  effort 
thus  far  handled.  It  has  been  accomplished  at  a  fraction  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  any  governmental  or  intergovernmental  program 
of  such  nature.  Many  of  our  ambassadors  have  termed  these  “vol- 
agency”  feeding  programs  as  “bulwarks  of  peace”  and  as  “builders  of 
immense  good  will  toward  America  and  its  people.” 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESTRICTIONS 

These  programs,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  been  effected  by 
a  trend  in  certain  governmental  quarters  to  restrict  their  scope  and 
type  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  only  make  the  establishment  of  new  pro¬ 
grams  exceedingly  difficult  but  so  as  to  eventualy  decimate  exist¬ 
ing  programs,  whatever  their  merit. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  so-called  Francis  Commit¬ 
tee  policy  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  a  policy,  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  never  reached  a  final  draft  so  far  as  the  voluntary  agencies 
know,  yet  it  is  apparent  in  the  Office  of  Surplus  Food,  and  the  basic 
tenets  of  that  policy  are  being  followed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  does  that  policy  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  policy  purports,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  mass  feed¬ 
ing  programs  can  best  be  handled  on  a  government-to-government 
basis,  and  if  followed  out  to  its  conclusion  it  would  leave  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  with  minor  very  unimportant  programs  involving  small 
distributions  within  institutions  of  congregate  care. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  can  tell  you,  my  friend,  without  trying  to 
be  an  expert  on  what  Congress  will  do,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  all  the  declarations  I  have  heard  from  its  Mem¬ 
bers,  feels  that  the  voluntary  agencies  are  best  able  to  handle  many 
of  these  projects,  particularly  the  mass  feeding  projects.  We  feel 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  voluntary  agencies. 

Just  think,  the  amount  that  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  do  what  you  are  doing  voluntarily,  literally  free  of  charge 
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to  the  Public  Treasury.  It  is  a  tremendous  contribution  on  your 
part  and  a  tremendous  relief  of  the  taxpayers’  burden.  So  I  am  going 
to  look  into  this  Francis  Committee  item. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  ALLIES  ON  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

I  want  to  again  note  this  for  our  staff  work.  I  also  want  to  note, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  possibility  of  including  in 
S.  1711  a  provision  which  requires  consultation  with  our  allies  on 
these  food  distribution  programs,  where  there  may  be  any  conflict  of 
interests  or  ill  feelings  about  such  programs  on  our  part. 

I  believe  that  we  can  write  language  in  the  bill  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  wish  of  Congress  to  see  that  there  are  preventive  measures 
taken  to  eliminate  or  at  least  to  reduce  any  tension  between  friend¬ 
ly  powers. 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  is  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agencies  believe  the 
dires  of  our  country’s  legislators  are  reflected  in  what  you  have  just 
said  that  we  are  depending  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  see  that  the  pattern  that  has  begun  and  which,  if  continued  will 
be  so  harmful  to  the  continuance  of  these  programs,  is  brought  to  a 
halt. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  look  into  this.  I  give  you  my  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  will  do  so,  and  we  will  have  a  report  for  you.  In  fact, 
I  am  going  to  find  out  who  is  promulgating  this  particular  idea,  and 
administering  it.  And  we  are  going  to  get  them  over  here  and  talk  to 
them. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  pinch  has  not  yet  been  severe,  but  the  design  and 
intent  of  the  administrative  policy  thus  applied  has  been  evident. 
There  is  a  body  of  opinion  in  governmental  bureaucratic  circles,  what¬ 
ever  the  reason,  which  believes  that  America’s  volagencies  should  not 
not  be  entrusted  with  mass  feeding  of  the  needy  despite  the  record  of 
achievement  which  evidences  their  ability  to  discharge  this  responsi¬ 
bility;  despite  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to,  and  the  wholehearted 
appreciation  of  these  programs  abroad,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
should  such  programs  be  assumed  on  a  government-to-government 
basis  their  substantially  greater  administrative  costs  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  tax  burden. 

To  date  this  trend  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  America.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  responsible  congressional 
quarters  in  monitoring  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959,  when  legislated, 
will  halt  this  trend  and  will  insure  that  the  extension  envisioned  by  the 
new  act  of  title  II  will  not  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  existing 
and/or  proposed  volagency  programs. 

This  agency  doubts  that  such  is  the  desire  of  our  country’s  legisla¬ 
tors.  It,  therefore,  together  with  the  other  voluntary  agencies  engaged 
in  similar  relief  efforts,  counts  upon  the  assistance  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  insure  that  this  pattern,  so  harmful  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  proven  volagency  programs,  is  not  continued. 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  RELATIONSHIP 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  even  more  compelling  reason  to  main¬ 
tain,  to  preserve,  and  to  expand  volagency  programs.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  each  day  to  those  engaged  in  this  type  of  humani- 
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tarian  work  among  the  needy  of  the  world  that  it  is  not  along  the 
quantity  of  aid  which  America  and  its  people  can  give  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  proper  reception  of  these  programs  but  how  we,  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people,  give  this  aid. 

The  unique  partnership,  as  our  President  once  termed  the  relation¬ 
ship,  existing  between  our  Government  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
engaged  in  this  work  bespeaks  the  democratic  process  itself  wherever 
its  fruits  are  evident  and  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  such  programs 
of  human  aid. 

This  hand-in-hand  partnership  of  Government  and  the  voluntarily 
supported  agencies  of  its  people  cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  totali¬ 
tarian  states.  It  has  brought  new  meaning  to  millions  overseas  of  the 
American  way  of  life  in  a  concrete  and  understandable  way.  Particu¬ 
larly  has  this  been  so  because  of  the  fact  that  many  title  III  programs 
have  been  administered  by  voluntary  agencies  under  religious  spon¬ 
sorship.  Few,  if  any,  will  disagree  that  the  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  civilization  of  the  free  and  slave  world  is  that  we  of  the  free 
world  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  human  being.  Few, 
if  any,  will  disagree  that  this  fact  is  certainly  best  signalized  through 
the  religions  of  the  free  world  which  lead  men’s  homage  to  God  and 
which  are  so  ardently  cherished  and  preserved. 

This  is  the  time  to  recognize  the  merits  and  accomplishments  of 
voluntary  agency  programs  and  to  aid  them  toward  new  and  greater 
achievments. 

Whether  we  call  America’s  program  for  feeding  the  hungry  the 
sharing  of  our  abundance,  or  food  for  peace,  or  simply  the  disposal  of 
our  surplus  matters  not  at  present.  What  is  needed  is  the  recognition 
that  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  whose  leaders,  govern¬ 
mental  and  lay — while  crediting  us  with  the  humanitarian  use  of  our 
overabundance — do  not  know,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  we  are 
basically  anxious  to  sell,  barter,  make  available  on  long  loan  or  give 
away  those  commodities  for  which  we  have  no  domestic  market  and 
which  have  become  an  expensive  and  embarrassing  burden  upon  us. 

Can  we  not  think  boldly  and  imaginatively  in  terms  of  a  food  for 
peace  program  which  limits  neither  the  great  heart  of  America  nor 
its  desire  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  those  relatively  few  foods 
we  currently  have  in  surplus?  Can  we  not  think  in  terms  of  a  food 
for  peace  program,  particularly  as  administered  under  title  III,  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  designed  to  meet  the  actual  nutritive  needs  of  the  hun¬ 
gry  so  far  as  is  practicable  ? 

OILS  AND  FATS  :  A  VITAL  NEED 

Fats  and  oils,  for  instance  (and,  it  might  be  noted  here,  that  similar 
legislation  as  that  included  in  the  food  for  peace  bill  relating  to  these 
commodities  has  thus  far  failed  to  make  these  available),  are  a  desper¬ 
ate  need  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Acreage  normally  used  for  corn 
can,  for  instance,  likewise  be  used  for  the  raising  of  soybeans.  By 
announcing  our  intention  as  a  Government  to  purchase  soybeans  in 
stated  quantities  for  fixed  periods  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  oil  for  the  feeding  of  the  needy  overseas  could  not  with 
such  an  assured  market  and  at  no  financial  loss,  the  farmers  now 
growing  corn  be  persuaded  to  grow  soybeans?  Would  not  we  thus 
be  meeting  the  crying  need  for  a  more  balanced  food  for  peace  pro- 
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gram  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  reducing  the  amount  of  corn  going 
into  surplus  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Kinney,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
impolite  to  you.  I  just  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  quite  a  while,  and  this  year  we  are 
going  to  have  about  90  million  acres  of  corn.  This  is  about  18  million 
acres  more  than  we  had  last  year. 

Do  you  know  where  a  good  share  of  it  is  going?  Right  in  those 
bins  at  a  considerable  amount  of  storage  costs.  J ust  as  you  are  saying 
now  we  could  have  had  vegetable  oil  from  soybeans,  with  a  little 
planning,  to  meet  an  oil  deficit  in  the  diets  of  people  all  oyer  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  market  the  corn.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible. 
We  are  making  some  headway,  and  corn  oil  is  likewise  an  edible  oil. 
But  here  was  a  chance  to  shift  production  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  we  would  have  saved  considerable  sums  of 
money  and,  at  the  same  time,  met  an  economic  need. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  explain  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
this  again.  I  am  going  to  send  this  testimony  over  to  some  people 
who  should  see  it,  too. 

PRODUCTIVITY  DIRECTED  TOWARD  WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS 

Mr.  Kinney.  Could  not  this  direction  of  our  productivity,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  directing  the  know-how  we  have  to 
produce  food  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  it,  could  not 
we  direct  this  production  into  channels  that  will  help  to  meet  the 
crying  need  that  exists  today,  and  can  we  not  direct  this  productivity 
into  other  commodities  than  corn  or  into  soybeans  ? 

In  other  words,  cannot  this  challenging  concept  of  using  our  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  our  abundance  as  food  for  peace  be  geared  to  world  food 
needs  instead  of  solely  as  an  outlet  for  existing  surpluses  ? 

We  are  not,  of  course,  minimizing  the  value  of  our  vast  stores  of 
wheat  and  corn  or  the  products  which  can  be  derived  from  them.  This 
agency  does,  however,  believe  that  a  carefully  planned  and  positive 
food  for  peace  program,  particularly  now  at  a  time  when  we  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  Nation  in  the  world  which  could  engage  in  such  a  crusade, 
would  present  to  the  world  a  shining  example  of  our  willingness  tu 
share  the  fruits  of  our  resources  and  our  labor.  By  encouraging  our 
farmers  to  plant  substitute  crops  for  the  grains  now  in  such  enormous 
surplus,  we  can  not  only  serve  the  interests  of  world  peace  more  ef¬ 
fectively  but  continue  to  maintain  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  of  our  economy.  This  agency  is  confident  that  the 
farmers  of  America  would  respond  to  such  a  plan  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  answered  the  needs  of  the  world  during  World  War  II.  Would 
not  such  action  in  freeing  our  food  for  peace  program  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  only  those  foodstuffs  in  surplus  be  another  and  even  greater 
evidence  of  American  moral  leadership  and  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  hungry  of  the  world  ? 

REDUCTION  IN  SURPLUS  MILK  SUPPLY 

In  this  connection  may  we  cite  the  example  of  the  situation  arising 
as  a  result  of  recent  information  communicated  by  USDA  to  all 
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voluntary  agencies  indicating  it  now  appears  that  the  quantity  of  sur¬ 
plus  dried,  skimmed  milk  which  will  be  available  for  title  III  donations 
is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  only  80  percent  of  presently  approved  vol- 
agency  program  needs.  In  communicating  this  information  to  the 
field  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  relay  it  to  counterpart  agencies  and 
the  governmental  ministries  concerned  of  the  particular  countries 
involved.  In  so  doing,  we,  in  effect,  spell  out  the  fact  that  our  gen¬ 
erosity  and  our  concern  for  the  plight  of  needy  children  overseas 
is  presently  confined  to  the  amounts  of  commodities  which  we  our¬ 
selves  do  not  need. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  this  milk  surplus  will  ultimately  leave 
the  voluntary  agencies  with  but  our  two  mountainous  surpluses  of 
wheat  and  corn  to  draw  upon.  Moreover,  the  limited  availability  of 
milk  particularly  in  view  of  its  wide  usage  together  with  cornmeal  in 
many  countries,  will  inevitably  decrease  the  amount  of  cornmeal  which 
can  be  utilized  in  these  feeding  programs. 

We  make  a  mush,  hot  milk  and  cornmeal,  with  the  limited  amount  of 
milk  available,  and  that  will  inevitably  decrease  the  amount  of  corn¬ 
meal  which  these  programs  can  utilize. 

NEED  FOR  PURPOSEFUL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

In  embarking  upon  a  purposeful  food  for  peace  program  designed 
to  meet  human  nutritional  needs,  could  not  the  processing  of  grains 
into  types  of  foods  more  easily  preparable  by  the  consumer  be  both 
aided  and  encouraged  to  facilitate  distribution  and  end  use?  Like¬ 
wise,  could  there  not  be  a  redefinition  of  end  use  so  that,  for  instance,  if 
a  work  project  was  considered  more  valuable  than  a  giveaway  in  a 
particular  area,  it  could  be  given  careful  consideration?  Or,  in  an¬ 
other  area,  could  not  the  addition  of  sugar  derived  from  sources  other 
than  our  own  and  used  in  the  reconstitution  of  surplus  milk  to  in¬ 
crease  its  palatability  to  children  be  countenanced?  In  fact,  could 
we  not  more  wisely  substitute  considerations  of  specific  area  or  group 
needs  for  the  present  arbitrary  global  regulations  so  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  those  subjected  to  them?  There  is  great  need  to  intro¬ 
duce  reason  and  consistency  into  present  title  III  supervisory  policies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  j7ou  mind  just  spelling  out  exactly 
what  you  mean?  I  want  the  record  quite  clear. 

MEANING  OF  TITLE  III  LEGISLATION  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 

Mr.  Kinney.  In  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan  for  several  years  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  indeed,  the 
governmental  representatives  there,  have  been  anxious  to  utilize  sur¬ 
plus  foods  for  the  building  of  community  projects. 

This  is  not  permitted  under  existing  title  III  legislation,  in  lieu  of 
wages.  This  is  not  recognized  because  it  is  recognized  that  some  cash 
will  be  needed. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  use  surplus  foods  under  title  III  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  absolutely  give  them  away.  There  must  be  no 
kind  of  return  of  any  kind. 

There  can  be  no  return  in  services,  no  return  in  labor,  with  no  kind 
of  partial  monetary  return.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  introduction  of 
other  substances  into  the  surplus  foods  under  the  title  III  program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  mean  to  enrich  them? 
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LUNCH  PROGRAMS  IN  FOREIGN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Ivinnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Greece  at  the  present  time  this 
agency  administers  a  program  through  the  Greek  Red  Cross  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  under  which  320,000  Greek  schoolchildren 
receive  one  small  meal  a  day  in  the  school. 

The  parents  of  the  children  in  the  school,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  have  been  for  the  past  4  years  voluntarily 
contributing  a  very,  very  small  amount  to  purchase  sugar  in  Greece 
with  their  own  money  to  put  into  the  milk  so  that  it  is  more  palatable 
for  the  children  receiving  it. 

Our  present  instructions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  that  unless  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  stopped  at  once  no  further  commodities  will  be  forthcoming. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Why? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  answer  with  some  semblance 
of  reason  many  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  which  we  receive,  program 
cuts  of  10  percent — why?  We  would  like  to  know. 

We  are  always  given  the  opportunity  to  defend  a  program. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  They  won’t  allow  the  parents  to  pay  for 
sugar  because  it  might  likely  be  they  were  buying  the  milk  which  has 
(lie  sugar  in  it.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  sugar  themselves  so 
that  it  can  be  added  to  the  milk.  They  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  know,  at  home  here  in  the  United  States 
the  school  lunch  programs  are  only  part  of  the  total  program. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Okinawa,  where  the 
food  being  distributed  to  needy  college  students  was  being  done  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  experience  overseas  will  be  recalled 
(o  you,  you  will  recognize  as  one  of  the  most  critical  and  volatile 
groups  the  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Okinawa  was  that  dis- 
tribu*ion  to  the  university  students  could  not  be  permitted  because 
here  in  the  United  States  we  do  not  distribute  food.  We  do  not  dis¬ 
tribute  surplus  commodities  or  utilize  them  in  school  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  over  and  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

The  situation  is  now  reversed  in  Greece.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  do  use  surplus  foods  in  the  school  lunches,  and  we  introduce  other 
factors  into  them  because  they,  many  times,  cannot  be  used  to  form  a 
balanced  meal. 

But  now  the  reverse  logic  is  applied  to  the  situation  in  Greece.  We 
do  it  here  and  cannot  do  it  there. 

In  the  other  instance  we  cannot  do  it  there  because  we  cannot  do 
it  here. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  sounds  to  me  like  they  do  not  trust  the 
agencies.  Really,  what  it  sounds  like  to  me,  and  I  think  candor  is 
required  here,  is  that  somebody  in  the  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  limited  funds  which  would  be  provided,  let  us  say,  in  this 
instance  in  Greece  for  sugar  in  the  milk,  would  stick  to  the  fingers  of 
some  of  the  agencies  or  individuals  in  it. 

I  think  this  is  unconscionable.  The  record  of  these  agencies  is 
exemplary.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  please  you.  You  know  what  my 
views  are  on  this. 
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ADVISORY  BOARD  WORKING  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Do  you  have  an  advisory  board  which  works  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  the  advisory  committee  on  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  a  board. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  an  official  status  as  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  one  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  part  of  the  ICA,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  But  do  you  get  your  supplies  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  your  proposed  legislation  is  that 
it  will  bring  into  this  present  administrative  tangle  a  semblance  of 
order - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kinney.  And  an  opportunity  to  do  things  quickly,  efficiently, 
and  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  provide,  as  you  know,  two  advisory  groups, 
an  official  group  and  a  citizen-type  group. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  here  is  who  makes  this  rule  and 
regulation  regarding  the  situation  in  Greece  ?  Does  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  have  in  the  voluntary  agencies 
officially  to  speak  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning  what 
appears  on  its  surface  to  be  restrictive  and,  I  think,  indefensible  regu¬ 
lation? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  defending  our  own  pro¬ 
gram,  which  we  requested  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  us. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending  so  much  time  defending  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  little  time  left  to  administer  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Defending  your  programs  ? 

PLAN  OF  OPERATION  FOR  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  procedure  a  voluntary  agency  goes  through  to 
acquire  surplus  foods  begins  after  a  period  of  study  overseas  where 
the  agency  finally  comes  up  with  what  is  called  a  plan  of  operation. 

In  that  plan  of  operation  when  it  is  spelled  out  how  the  agency 
intends  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  people;  the  number  of  people  in¬ 
volved  ;  the  arrangements  it  has  worked  out  for  distribution ;  its  stor¬ 
age  and  warehousing  facilities;  the  ration  per  person;  the  frequency 
of  distribution;  the  steps  that  it  has  taken  to  prevent  the  commodities 
from  getting  into  the  black  markets;  the  arrangements  it  has  made 
with  he  governmenal  ministries  in  the  country  concerned  to  assure 
duty-free  entry  and,  if  possible,  internal — help  in  internal  transport 
and  storage — those  are  some  of  the  things. 
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At  that  point  a  number  of  copies  of  the  plan  are  prepared  and  an 
estimate  which  translates  the  requirements  of  the  program  into  require¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  available  commodities. 

Those  copies  of  a  plan  of  operation  are  then  signed  by  the  agency 
representative. 

They  are  then  taken  to,  and  this  program  has  been  developed  in 
concert  with,  the  representatives  of  the  Government  overseas,  of  our 
Government,  whether  they  be  U.S.  consular  or  of  the  ambassadorial 
level. 

The  program  is  taken  to  our  representatives  overseas,  and  there  the 
signatures  of  responsible  title  III  officers  in  the  governmental  offices, 
be  it  embassy,  consular,  or  U.S.  mission  are  affixed. 

The  programs  are  then  routed  back  to  the  United  States  where 
the  agency  itself  is  given  the  opportunity  to  affix  its  signature  to  it 
in  a  sense  of,  I  suppose,  verifying  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  its  own  representatives  in  the  field. 

In  any  event  at  that  point  they  then  come  down  to  Washington 
where  they  are  submitted  in  duplicate  to  the  Office  of  S.  Food,  Surplus 
Food,  ICA.  Let  me  see  if  1  can  keep  this  straight  myself,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now  you  come  back  to  ICA? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  gotten  by  three  approvals  now. 

Now  we  are  asking  for  two  more.  We  have  got  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  ICA,  and  we  have  got  to  have  the  approval  of  Agriculture. 

Now  some  phases  of  the  program  are  handled  by  ICA  and  other 
phases  of  the  approval  are  handled  by  Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  very  clear  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  I  believe  I  reflect  the  feeling  of  all  the  people  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  when  I  say  that  the  men  in  the  line  with  whom  we 
work  are  a  devoted  group  of  public  citizens;  that  the  men  in  the 
Office  of  S.  Food  on  the  line  who  are  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  voluntary  agency  programs,  are  interested  in  them,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  their  success,  and  we  find  the  same  feeling  along  the  line 
in  the  Department  of  USDA. 

It  is  apparent  that  people  in  the  line  who  are  handling  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  working  under  a  policy  which  they  themselves  cannot  work 
up  too  much  enthusiasm  for  following,  but  nevertheless  have  to  do  so. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  evident  from  some  of  the  testimony 
I  have  received  here. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  matter  of  contributions  to  supple¬ 
ment  feeding  will  be  looked  into.  I  am  going  to  follow  through  on 
this  Greek  situation  and  see  how  universal  the  pattern  is,  because  it 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  think  we  would  want  to  encourage 
participation. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of,  say,  the  Greek  official  in  the  Greek  Mission  of  Education  or  the 
leader  in  one  of  the  counterpart  agencies?  When  we  try  to  explain 
to  him  “You  cannot  do  that,  we  want  to  provide  food  and  we  want 
you  to  feed  vour  children  who  are  in  the  schools,  but  you  cannot  put 
sugar  in  it,  it  is  quite  a  task  to  try  to  explain  that  in  any  sensible 
way.  In  fact,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  bear  with  me  a  moment?  I  think 
maybe  I  am  reasonably  well  informed  on  this  program,  because  I  have 
put  a  lot  of  time  into  it.  Each  time  I  have  heard  testimony  I  hear 
something  new,  something  more  informative. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  AGENCIES  PROBLEM 

It  is  imperative,  may  I  assure  you,  that  other  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  understand  this.  I  know  of  no  way  that  you  can  get  this  message 
to  them  in  these  busy  days  except  to  see  them. 

You  people  command  the  respect  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  a  Senator  up  here  who  would  not  take  time  to 
listen  to  you  if  you  go  to  him  as  a  representative  of  one  of  these 
agencies. 

This  story  has  to  get  across  to  them.  They  just  do  not  know  it. 
We  get  the  same  kind  of  generalized  treatment  day  after  day  when 
we  have  hearings  indicating  all  is  well.  For  example,  we  had  a 
discussion  here  the  other  day  about  the  vegetable  oils  situation  you 
just  brought  up.  I  happen  to  agree  with  your  point  of  view.  If  I 
did  not  I  would  not  have  sponsored  an  amendment  which  gave  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  provide  relief  feeding.  We  cannot  seem  to 
get  this  message  across  to  the  public,  however. 

Ihe  only  thing  the  public  hears  about  agriculture  is  the  fantastic 
cost  of  the  farm  program ;  to  wit,  surpluses,  and  so  on.  And  the  only 
thing  you  hear  about  the  oversea  feeding  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
have  too  much  giveaway. 

This  is  a  matter  of  not  only  convincing  the  personnel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  we  have  to  get 
this  across  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  change  the  context  of  this  legislation. 

Excuse  me.  I  will  be  back  down  here  in  about  5  minutes  as  soon 
as  I  vote. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
destructive  criticism  is  never  worthwhile  and  to  the  remarks  that  we, 
as  an  agency,  are  making  they  are  offered  in  a  constructive  sense  that 
by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  the  tangles  that  exist  we  then  have 
some  hope  of  their  being  straightened  out,  and  it  was  that  intent  that 
prompted  the  remarks  that  were  made. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  still  have  hopes  that  the  situation  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  responsible  legislators  will  be  straightened  out. 

Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  I  was  explaining  some  of  this 
testimony  to  the  ma j ority  leader. 

He  asked  he  how  we  were  coming  along  with  the  f ood-f or-peace 
bill.  As  you  know,  it  has  been  announced  as  being  on  the  schedule  for 
action,  and  he  wanted  to  know  when  we  were  going  to  complete  the 
hearings.  I  told  him  we  were  busily  engaged  in  making  some  progress 
toward  that  objective.  He  asked  to  have  his  good  wishes  conveyed  to 
the  witnesses  here,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  is  very  much  in  support 
of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 
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SUMMARIZING  AGENCIES  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  summation,  it  is  the  belief  of  this 
agency  that  with  a  food  for  peace  plan  creating  our  Nation’s  farms 
as  factories  and,  in  effect  encouraging  the  production  of  vitally  needed 
foodstuffs  as  munitions  of  peace — at  the  same  time  helping  to  de¬ 
crease  our  existing  surpluses — would  be  heralded  throughout  the  free 
world  as  a  significant,  positive,  and  moral  contribution  strikingly  in 
contrast  to  the  propaganda  of  those  who  mouth  promises  of  peace  and 
yet  constantly  propose  the  threat  of  war. 

It  is  our  hope  that  such  a  program  as  herewith  proposed  will 
become  part  of  food  for  peace. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Kinney.  I  had  a  question  relating  to  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  of  Government  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  current  food,  surplus  food  program. 
But  you  have  answered  this  question  by  the  description  you  have  given 
on  how  these  applications  are  processed. 

I  assume  from  your  testimony  that  you  believe  some  unified  opera¬ 
tion  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  program  activities  of  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  believe  that  the  more  confidence  in  the  demonstrated  abilities 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  would  go  a  long  way  in  removing  difficulties. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  Mr.  Empie,  of  the  Eutheran  World 
Relief. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  PAUL  C.  EMPIE,  LUTHERAN  WORLD  RELIEF 

Mr.  Empie.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paul  Empie.  I  am  director 
of  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  and  appear  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

May  I  say  that  the  Lutheran  World  Relief  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  and,  of  course,  supports  this  statement 
which  has  been  presented  by  Monsignor  Swanstrom,  and  commending 
very  much  the  principles  and  purposes  of  your  bill,  and  in  wishing  its 
course  well. 

We  also  are  doing  a  great  deal  through  our  constituencies  to  promote 
understanding  and  support  on  the  part  of  our  people  for  the  support 
of  this  type  of  program. 

My  paper  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  dilemma  in  which  voluntary 
agencies  find  themselves,  to  see  how  they  can  best  participate  in  a 
program  of  this  kind,  and  it  raises  some  of  the  issues. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

The  jqmping-off  point  is  taken  at  a  suggestion  made  first  in  the 
hearing  at  the  White  House  conference  on  refugees  and  later,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  been  made  in  connection  with  possible  amendments  to  this 
proposed  bill,  that  the  role  of  the  voluntary  agencies  might  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  might  be  more  helpful  if  there  could  be  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  abroad,  to  help  them  to 
increase  the  distribution  of  U.S.  surplus  foods. 
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Therefore,  this  is  related  only  to  that  aspect  of  it  and  attempts,  in 
a  thoughtful  way,  to  evaluate  ways  in  which  agencies  like  our  own, 
which  is  a  religious  agency,  can  cooperate. 

I  hope  it  will  make  some  contribution  to  the  thinking. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  was  trying  to  recall  just  what  provisions  we 
had. 

Mr.  Empie.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  bill,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  thought  we  had  some  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  the  nonprofit  organizations  to  receive  counterpart  funds,  or 
soft  currencies.  Whether  or  not  it  is  spelled  out  in  sufficient  detail 
to  meet  your  needs,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Empie.  I  am  not  off  base  then,  in  starting  at  this  particular 
point. 

May  I  read  a  statement,  sir  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  Empie.  With  respect  to  any  proposal  that  U.S.  Government 
funds  in  the  form  of  foreign  currencies  disposable  under  Public  Law 
480  title  I  be  made  available  to  voluntary  agencies  to  assist  in  their 
programs  of  distributing  U.S.  Government  surplus  foods  abroad, 
Lutheran  World  Relief  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  implications  of  such 
a  procedure  are  so  far-reaching  that  the  wisdom  of  accepting  such 
Government  funds  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  seriously  questioned.  It 
also  believes  that  other  voluntary  agencies  as  well  as  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  reexamine  the  issues  thoroughly  before  approving 
steps  taken  in  the  direction  of  such  a  procedure. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  has  been  operating  since  1945  to  send  food, 
clothing,  and  medicines  to  needy  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
distribution  being  made  on  the  basis  of  need  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  religion.  The  dollar  value  of  goods  shipped  to  28  countries 
during  that  period  of  time  has  exceeded  $100  million,  a  little  more 
than  half  of  which  has  consisted  of  U.S.  Government  surplus  foods. 
LWR  functions  unequivocally  as  a  religious  agency,  and  apart  from 
donations  of  Government  surplus  foods  receives  its  support  of  funds 
and  of  gifts  in  kind  chiefly  from  members  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  United  States. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  LUTHERAN  WORLD  RELIEF  AND  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

.  When  the  opportunity  was  afforded  in  1950  to  expand  its  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foods  through  the  use  of  sizable  amounts  of  Government  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  (involving  in  most  cases  reimbursement  by  Govern¬ 
ment  of  overseas  freight  costs  incurred  in  such  shipments),  Lutheran 
World  Relief  participated  in  this  development  with  appreciation,  but 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation.  Aware  of  the  urgent  need 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  for  a  more  adequate  diet, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  victims  of  war’s  devastation 
or  of  natural  calamity,  it  welcomed  the  decision  of  Government  to 
make  available  a  certain  portion  of  its  stores  or  surplus  foods  to 
bring  relief  to  such  persons.  It  also  recognized  that  for  the  sake  of 
quick  and  effective  action  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  cooperation 
of  voluntary  agencies  was  essential,  and  it  willingly  acted  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Government  in  this  matter  where  its  objectives  and  those 
of  Government  coincided.  Beyond  that,  the  National  Lutheran 
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Council  upon  more  than  one  occasion  has  taken  action  to  commend 
our  Government  for  this  policy  and  has  urged  that  even  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  surplus  foods  be  made  available  for  the  meeting  of  human 
misery  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  Luthern  World  Relief  has  been  aware  that  this 
pattern  of  partnership  with  government  in  a  relief  activity  inevitably 
embodies  some  working  relationships  which  may  alter  to  some  degree 
its  character  as  a  voluntary  religious  agency,  and  for  that  reason 
has  hesitated  to  exploit  the  Government  surplus  food  distribution 
operation  to  the  extent  possible  under  current  legislation.  In  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  secular  relief  organization,  a  voluntary  religious 
agency  exists  for  reasons  which  go  beyond  those  of  human  com¬ 
passion  or  “enlightened  self-interest.”  These  elements  with  lesser 
emphasis  may  indeed  also  be  present  in  its  motivation,  but  the 
primary  thrust  of  the  program  of  a  voluntary  religious  agency  is 
that  of  giving  specific  witness  to  the  implications  and  fruits  of  the 
faith  of  its  constituents. 

DANGER  OF  GOVERNMENT  PARTNERSHIP 

The  obvious  danger  inherent  in  a  relief  activity  which  involves 
partnership  with  government  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  recipients  abroad 
the  religious  agency  shall  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment,  having  thereby  compromised  its  character  and  undermined 
the  ideological  foundations  of  its  existence.  This  is  a  serious  threat 
to  its  usefulness — indeed,  to  its  life.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an¬ 
other  possible  consequence  involved,  equally  hazardous  though  per¬ 
haps  less  obvious,  namely,  that  the  voluntary  religious  agency  may 
gradually  and  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  it,  tend  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  its  program  from  the  gifts  of  its  con¬ 
stituency  to  the  contributions  received  from  government,  failing  to 
recognize  that  its  own  witness  is  being  gradually  diluted  thereby. 
Should  it  simultaneously  fail  to  acknowledge  and  publicize  at  all 
times  the  source  of  the  supplies  which  it  distributes,  it  undermines 
its  integrity  from  within  and  its  reputation  from  without. 

Since  it  is,  above  all,  the  purpose  of  a  voluntary  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  to  give  explicit  testimony  to  the  faith  its  members  hold,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  such  an  organization  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
pression  abroad  that  its  charitable  activities  result  solely  from  its 
own  inner  life  and  resources.  'When  it  depends  largely  upon  con¬ 
tributions  from  government  for  the  operation  of  its  program,  no 
matter  how  conscientiously  and  meticulously  it  may  make  every 
effort  to  publicize  this  fact,  this  inevitably  means  the  building  up  of 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  religious  organizations  by  the  use 
of  government  contributions.  We  of  Lutheran  World  Relief  do  not 
want  this  for  ourselves  and  we  cannot  believe  that  any  voluntary 
religious  agency  would  wish  such  an  outcome  for  itself. 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  that  each  religious  voluntary  agency 
must  wrestle  with  itself  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  very  fine 
lineup  to  which  it  can  continue  in  partnership  with  government  with¬ 
out  compromising  its  character  and  beyond  which  it  dare  not  go 
without  having  jeopardized  its  reason  for  existence. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  in  the  light  of  our  desire  to  preserve  our 
character  as  a  voluntary  religious  agency,  we  of  Lutheran  World 
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Relief  have  already  gone  too  far  in  our  participation  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Government  surplus  foods.  As  the  dollar  value  of  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  contributions  began  to  approach  50  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  LWR  shipments  abroad,  we  began  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
question  is  one  of  the  percentage  of  Government  contributions  within 
the  total  volume  of  supplies  distributed  abroad  by  a  voluntary  reli¬ 
gious  agency,  or  whether  there  is  some  other  basic  factor  by  which 
this  issue  must  be  decided.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  answer. 
However,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  acceptance  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  from  Government  and  their  distribution  as  such  to  the  recipients 
cannot  be  construed  as  the  subsidization  of  our  agency  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems  quite  clear  that  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  funds  from  Government,  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of 
counterpart  foreign  currencies  or  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  employ¬ 
ing  staff,  renting  office  space,  and  meeting  other  administrative  re¬ 
quirements  abroad,  no  matter  how  well  safeguarded  by  the  wording 
of  legislation  or  of  procedural  decisions  of  Government  administra¬ 
tors,  cannot  fail  to  be  construed  as  the  direct  subsidy  of  our  agency. 
(The  acceptance  of  funds  for  reimbursement  of  ocean  freight  costs 
has  been  considered  by  us  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  receiving  surplus 
foods  from  Government  at  the  various  ports  of  entry.)  Likewise  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  for  technical  assistance,  educational  or  sim¬ 
ilar  projects  would  seem  to  make  the  voluntary  agency  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  an  agent  of  government. 

VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  VERSUS  GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIES 

The  reasoning  given  above  may  seem  valid  only  with  respect  to 
those  voluntary  religious  agencies  with  a  character  and  function  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  Lutheran  World  Relief.  There  are,  no  doubt,  secular 
voluntary  agencies  the  principles  of  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  implications  of  Government  subsidy  given  in  this  fashion.  Indeed 
I  understand  that  there  are  at  least  some  which  operate  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  basis  of  contributions  given  by  or  anticipated  from 
Government  without  which  they  would  be  forced  within  a  very  short 
time  to  go  out  of  existence.  Whether  or  not  a  pattern  which  permits 
this  sort  of  procedure  in  distributing  Government  surplus  foods  is 
desirable  is  for  Government  itself  to  determine.  There  is  at  least 
something  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  argument  that  in  our  free 
society  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  voluntary  agencies,  organ¬ 
ized  and  incorporated  as  such,  should  actually  function  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  voluntary  support.  This  means  that  their  general  con¬ 
stituencies  should  both  provide  them  with  the  necessary  resources  and 
give  direction  to  their  executive  officers  in  policy  and  procedural  mat¬ 
ters.  We  hold  that  the  best  interests  of  our  country  are  served  when 
voluntary  agencies  are  not  subsidized  directly  or  indirectly  from  gov¬ 
ernment  sources. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  that  we  would  not  wish  our  position  to  result 
in  depriving  needy  people  of  food  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  to  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
We  repeat  that  we  applaud  the  decision  of  Government  to  make  its 
surplus  foods  stores  available  for  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  around 
the  world.  The  volume  channeled  through  voluntary  agencies  is  but 
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a  small  percentage  of  the  total  distributed.  Since  apparently  both 
the  need  and  surplus  foods  will  continue  to  be  with  us  for  many  years 
to  come,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  intensify  its  efforts  with  respect  to  direct  negotiations  with  the 
governments  in  question  regarding  patterns  and  procedures  for  the 
distribution  of  such  foods  in  their  respective  countries  and  for  the 
use  of  such  counterpart  funds  as  are  available  to  help  provide  last¬ 
ing  solutions  to  the  problems  from  which  the  needs  of  their  peoples 
stem. 

I  might  interpolate  that  is  suggested  in  your  bill. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RECEIVING  COUNTRY 

For  it  is  with  the  government  of  the  receiving  country  that  primary 
responsibility  rests  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  of 
relief  in  behalf  of  its  citizens,  and  the  interjection  of  efforts  of  a 
voluntary  agency  in  distributing  U.S.  Government  gifts  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  only  as  a  last  resort  in  an  emergency  or  transitional  situation. 

It  would  seem  that  voluntary  agency  programs  can  continue,  the 
distribution  of  Government  surplus  commodities  currently  provided 
under  Public  Law  480  in  its  present  form.  Both  agency  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  protected  by  the  requirement  that  at  all  times  the  re¬ 
cipient  shall  be  told  that  the  surplus  food  is  a  gift  of  the  American 
people,  not  of  the  voluntary  agency  distributing  it.  Beyond  that 
point,  however,  it  seems  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  use  of  Government 
counterpart  funds  to  cover  administration  costs  of  the  distribution 
of  Government  surplus  foods  would  inevitably  link  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  establishing  them  as  subsidized  agents 
of  Government  rather  than  as  partners,  and  thereby  lessening  their 
usefulness  to  our  Nation  and  their  effective  service  to  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  government-to-government  programs 
for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods,  we  believe  that  our  Government 
should  consider  distribution  of  increased  quantities  through  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  as  also  suggested  in  your 
bill,  I  believe. 

Surely  the  experience  which  representatives  of  member  nations  ac¬ 
quire  in  working  together  for  the  common  good  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  developing  cooperative  procedures  and  increasing  the 
confidence  and  trust  so  necessary  for  world  understanding.  The  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  of  our  surplus  foods  in  this  process  involves  rela¬ 
tively  small  risks  and  potentially  great,  dividends. 

Let  me  underscore  again  our  position  that  our  Government  is  to 
be  commended  for  devising  ways  and  means  of  using  its  stores  of 
surplus  commodities  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  the  world. 
Lutheran  World  Relief  pledges  its  continued  partnership  in  this 
process  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent  with  the  principles 
upon  which  such  voluntary  religious  agencies  are  organized. 

If  I  may  interject,  sir,  a  problem  which  we  wrestle  with,  which  is 
not  in  the  center  of  your  discussion  up  to  this  time,  and  which  we 
wanted  at  least  to  have  on  the  record  is  what  I  have  just  discussed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  PROVISION 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  just  been  examining  the  bill.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Empie.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  was  referring  to  a  section  in  the  bill  where, 
for  example,  currencies  may  be  made  available  by  grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of 
persons  projects. 

There  is  the  use  of  nonprofit  organizations  in  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  the  exchange  features.  But  there  is  no  authorization  in  the 
bill  nor  have  I  had  any  request,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  have  had  requests,  for  an  authorization  to  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  private  groups. 

We  have  had  requests,  for  example,  relating  to  multilateral  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  where  you  include  the  office  facilities  and  the  rental  of 
space  and  equipment  as  a  part  of  the  overall  costs  on  a  sharing  calcu¬ 
lation  basis.  But  insofar  as  any  of  the  religious  groups,  or  any  of  the 
private  voluntary  groups,  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  request. 

I  think  you  pose  a  problem  which  would  cause  very  serious  discus¬ 
sion  in  a  committee  such  as  this. 

But  I  do  feel,  and  I  would  like  to  make  this  clear  to  you,  we  must 
make  it  quite  positive  that  the  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies  is  the 
work  of  voluntary  agencies.  This  is  not  the  Government,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  felt  these  arrangements  between  Government  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  ought  to  be  as  nonbureaucratic  and  as  nongovernmental 
as  they  can  be. 

I  think  you  have  to  have  faith  and  trust.  I  realize  that  there  are 
examples  of  abuse  of  privileges  and  responsibility  by  individuals  and 
institutions.  But,  in  the  main,  we  ought  to  have  faith  and  trust  in  the 
voluntary  agencies  and  not  have  too  much  Government  supervision 
because  then  it  looks  as  if  the  Government  is  running  things. 

When  I  was  overseas,  I  had  people  tell  me  point  blank  that  some 
of  the  church  agencies,  CARE  and  others,  were  nothing  more  than 
extensions  of  the  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

agencies  program  :  a  humanitarian  service 

This  was  the  kind  of  talk  you  would  get  from  people  who  were 
antagonistic  to  some  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  policy  was  being  conducted. 

I  said  honestly  and  sincerely,  without  any  defensiveness  at  all,  that 
these  agencies  were  doing  their  own  work.  Insofar  as  food  supplies 
were  concerned,  they  had  initiated  this  program  as  a  humanitarian 
service. 

The  supplies  were  available,  and  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  which 
was  the  best  conduit  for  those  supplies.  The  agencies  themselves 
were  responsible  for  the  food.  Once  it  came  into  their  hands  it  was 
not  Government  food.  It  was  the  agency  food ;  and  I  think  we  have 
to  make  this  clear ;  and  your  testimony  has  emphasized  that. 
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PBOBLEM  OF  STORAGE  AND  INTERNAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  on 
it,  though,  which  is  right  to  this  point.  Many  times  in  countries  of 
greatest  need,  say,  some  of  the  countries  in  South  America,  Bolivia, 
and  the  like,  and  some  of  the  countries  in  Africa,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  is  the  warehousing  and  inland  distribution  of  this  food. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  The  indigenous  government  itself,  even 
though  it  expresses  a  will  to  put  money  into  it,  finds  out  many  times 
that  it  does  not  have  the  money  to  do  it,  you  see.  I  can  see  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  voluntary  agencies  being  helped  through  counterpart  funds 
in  warehousing  and  internal  distribution.  It  is  one  of  our  biggest 
problems  in  areas  of  greatest  need,  because  the  counterpart  agency 
is  just  as  poor  as  the  government,  and  despite  their  will  and  desire 
to  do  so,  they  have  not  got  it. 

I  know  places  where  our  counterpart  agencies  are  using  large  sums 
of  money  that  they  could  well  use  for  other  purposes  for  this  ware¬ 
housing  and  inland  distribution  job. 

I  think  in  meeting  the  need  in  areas  of  greatest  need  sometimes  that 
is  one  of  our  greatest  weaknesses,  you  see,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
voluntary  agency  that  would  have  any  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Blackford  (Church  World  Service).  It  comes  from  this 
language,  sir,  that  these  costs,  the  ocean  freight  provisions,  are  that 
the  United  States  can  pay  ocean  freights,  but  the  inland  freights  in 
the  overseas  areas  are  something  quite  different. 

Now,  if  the  inland  freights  of  the  area,  the  distance  is  excessive, 
then  the  freights  amount  to  so  much,  and  mount  so  high  that  the 
recipient  country  cannot  afford  to  pay  those  rates.  That  is  true  if 
it  is  a  very  poor  country  and,  therefore,  it  is  prohibited  by  its  own 
poverty  from  getting  the  foods  which  the  Congress  wants  first  to 
go  to  the  most  poverty-stricken  people. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  R.  NORRIS  WILSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OE  CHURCHES 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  have  been  misunderstand¬ 
ings  or  misreading  of  the  language  of  the  bill  because  some  of  us 
supposed  that  in  addition  to  the  administrative  costs  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  matter  to  which  Mr.  Black¬ 
ford  has  just  alluded,  that  there  would  under  certain  circumstances 
be  available  foreign  currencies  that  have  accrued  from  the  sale  of 
title  II  commodities  to  voluntary  agencies  for  financing  relief  and 
rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following  disasters  and  a  whole  list 
of  things. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  in  the  present  law  ? 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  that  is  in  the  present  law. 

And  the  amendment  which  you  are  making  provides  that  these 
moneys  can  be  used  without  direct  appropriation  from  Congress? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  thing  that  I  think  is  the  nub  of  the  matter, 
because  these  moneys  become  accessible  to  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
are  claimed  for  use,  say,  in  India,  Korea,  and  so  on  for  rehabilitation 
projects,  self-help  projects  of  various  kinds,  because  the  agencies  are 
involved,  as  you  know,  in  a  very  wide  range  of  different  kinds  of 
activities.  That  is  the  kind  of  use  of  these  moneys  to  which,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  I,  as  representing  the  Church  World  Service  and  the  National 
Council,  would  have  to  object  to  along  with  Mr.  Empie  because  we 
would  say  that  this  is  the  very  heart  of  the  church’s  program,  and  if 
it  is  known  that  this  program  is  financed  with  U.S.  Government 
money,  it  really  distorts  the  whole  notion  of  voluntary  service. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Where  is  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  got  it  before  me. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  have  the  full  bill  as  amended? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  original  provision  providing  for  congressional 
approval  for  each  grant  did  give  opportunity  for  hearings  and  full¬ 
blown  discussion  before  it  was  done,  and  I  personally  feel  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  But  at  least  there  was  some 
assurance  that  we  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Please  just  step  over  here  and  see  if  you  can 
help  me  on  this.  I  see  nothing  about  this  relief  about  which  you  are 
talking.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  voluntary  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  language  of  the  bill  I  thought  it  did.  As  I 
said,  maybe  this  is  a  misreading  of  it. 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  applies  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Leavitt  would  like  to 
talk  to  the  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  MOSES  A.  LEAVITT,  AMERICAN  JEWISH  JOINT 
DISTRIBUTION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Leavitt.  May  I  come  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  because 
there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  situation  where  we  are  cutting  some  very  fine 
lines  here. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  help  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  intergovernmental  agencies  to  the  voluntary  agencies,  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular. 

We  go  back  to  UNRRA,  we  go  back  to  IRO ;  we  have  at  the  present 
time  the  ICEM,  and  the  USEP,  all  governmental  U.S.-financed  agen¬ 
cies,  that  have  been  helping  the  relief  agencies  tackle  the  problem  pri¬ 
marily  of  refugees. 

HELPING  PEOPLES  TO  BECOME  SELF-SUPPORTING 

To  me  the  importance  of  S.  1711  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
there  is  your  thinking  beyond  what  would  be,  let  us  say,  a  primary 
objective  to  save  lives. 

It  is  enough  to  keep  a  man,  and  it  is  enough,  and  it  is  an  end  in  itself 
to  keep  a  man  alive  like  feeding  him  if  he  is  hungry.  But  if  you  can 
make  that  means  to  an  end  of  making  him  self-supporting,  I  think 
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you  are  going  beyond  your  original  concept,  and  it  is  this  use  of  the 
surplus  for  trying  to  build  self-support  m  the  population,  and  the 
feeling  that  we  are  making  a  first  step  in  getting  these  people  on  their 
own  feet  that  I  think  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  challenging 
part  of  the  new  bill. 

Now,  I  think  we  are  worrying  too  much  about  language  and  not 
enough  about  the  practical  application  of  what  would  ensue  in  the 
field. 

At  the  present  time  counterpart  funds  are  utilized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  agreement. 

ROLE  OF  RECIPIENT  COUNTRY 

Now,  counterpart  funds,  if  given  in  a  sense,  not  given,  but  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  agency  to  work  out  with  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment,  programs  of  rehabilitation,  programs  of  self-help,  cooperative 
work,  setting  up  of  artisan  shops,  of  pilot  plants  and  all  of  the  things 
that  agencies  are  doing  with  their  own  money,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  gift  coming  from  the  recipient  government  would  be  received 
with  the  gift  from  the  giving  government,  and  would  become  an 
unholy  gift  from  the  viewpoint — and  I  respect  the  conscience  of  every 
agency  in  this  respect. 

We  are  also  a  relief  or  religious  agency.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  if  we  can  cooperate  with  the  governments  in  the  countries  in 
which  we  work  and  get  help  from  them,  we  welcome  and  solicit  that 
kind  of  support. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  get  that  presently  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Well,  you  get — counterpart  funds ;  no. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  me  just  see  if  I  understand  this.  You  are 
working  in  a  particular  country  and  the  host  government  decides 
they  want  to  work  with  you  in  a  program  of  physical  rehabilitation. 
Let  us  say  that  you  put  up  a  hospital  and  you  come  in  and  manage  tills 
hospital. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  we  do.  That  kind  of  cooperation  and  partner¬ 
ship  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  who  pays  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Sometimes  we  pay  the  bills;  we  do  not  pay  all  the 
bills.  We  pay  a  part  of  the  bills,  pay  a  small  part  of  the  bills  or  we 
just  manage  and  pay  none  of  the  bills.  It  just  depends  on  the  country. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  the  host  country  sometimes  foots  part  of 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  what  goes  on 
now  is  what  you  are  describing,  and  what  makes  it  wrong  by  putting 
it  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Mrs.  Tourover.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  it  would  increase  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  kind  of  service  of  which  Mr.  Leavitt  spoke  if  additional 
funds  were  made  available  from  the  soft  currency  reserves. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  what  you  are  running  into  here  in 
opening  all  this  up  clearly  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  different  re¬ 
ligious  groups  as  to  the  separation  of  government  or  state  from 
church  activities. 
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I  think  this  is  the  difference  to  which  Mr.  Empie  is  directing  his 
attention ;  is  that  right  ? 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Empie.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  see  a  real  difference  between  a  voluntary  agency  being  a  partner 
of  government  and  retaining  its  own  program  and  character  and 
everything  else,  and  being  an  instrument  of  government  by,  in  effect, 
being  subsidized  for  a  large  part  of  its  program. 

We  are  not  presuming  to  say  where  this  line  is  drawn.  I  have  said 
here  we  do  not  have  the  answer. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Empie.  But  there  certainly  is  a  point  past  which  we  could  not 
go,  and  we  are  not  convinced  it  is  desirable  for  the  door  to  be  thrown 
wide  open  without  very  great  thought  given  to  this  point. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  problem. 

As  I  say,  if  I  thought  that  this  would  deprive  people  of  the  help, 
and  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  get  it,  then  it  would  be  the 
kind  of  an  emergency  which  I  said  would  justify  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
done  by  government-to-government  negotiations  or  through  united 
agencies,  the  voluntary  agencies,  continuing  to  do  what  they  have 
done,  but  not  necessarily  getting  info  the  expanded  field. 

All  I  am  pleading  for,  sir,  is  that  the  issue  be  very  carefully 
examined. 

To  us  it  is  a  serious  one.  If  it  is  not  serious  to  anyone  else,  then 
the  examination  probably  will  disclose  that.  To  us  it  is  a  very  real 
one. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  simply  say  that  there  is  not  a 
question  of  confidence  in  the  other  religious  agencies  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  precise  same  problem.  I  am  confident  that  no  one 
of  the  sponsored  religious  groups  which  wants  to  be  wholly  sub¬ 
sidized  by  Government  exists,  and  that  none  of  the  agencies  would 
want  to  be  known  as  an  arm  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  their 
derivation,  it  is  not  their  motivation  or  their  purpose,  and  I  believe 
each  agency  has  a  conscience  in  that  respect,  and  I  believe  each 
agency  has  principles  in  that  respect,  and  I  also  believe  that  each 
agency  can  be  expected  to  follow  its  principles  and  is  entitled  to  the 
confidence  that  one  ageney  should  place  in  another. 

To  that  end  I  see  no  particular  problem  in  whatever  opportunities 
for  self-help  this  particular  legislation  involves,  and  I  must  say  that 
we  have  not  studied  it  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  paragraph  16  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  line 
10  that  you  are  talking  about. 

EXTENSION  OF  LINE  OF  DELIVERY 

You  see  this  is  limited  to  the  end  by  the  controlling  phrase  “For 
the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition.” 

We  will  look  into  this.  It  seems  that  there  may  be  instances  where 
the  job  to  be  done  requires  almost  what  you  would  call  an  extension  of 
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the  line  of  delivery.  This  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  It  is  something 
like  the  highway  program.  It  involves  how  far  you  extend  Federal 
aid.  Does  it  get  into  the  comity  and  township  road  to  meet  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  problem  ? 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  not  had  any  requests  from  any  agency  in 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation  or  in  any  of  the  hearings  where 
somebody  would  come  in  and  pay  for  office  help  or  where  somebody 
would  come  in  and  pay  for  the  rent  or  the  telephones  or  the  stationery 
or  the  field  service  or  the  supervisory  staff. 

For  example,  the  request  we  have  had  relating  to  this,  is  indicated 
in  the  problem  of  Haiti,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  to 
the  northwestern  corner  province  of  Haiti  with  food  supplies. 

You  could  deliver  the  food  supplies  to  a  port,  but  to  get  beyond 
it  was  more  than  could  have  been  undertaken  at  that  time  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  agency. 

So  you  had  two  choices:  either  to  assist  the  voluntary  agency  to 
complete  its  mission  or  to  say  to  the  voluntary  agency,  “This  is  beyond 
your  scope,  we  will  have  to  do  this  vis-a-vis  government.”  In  that 
instance  it  might  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  because  of  the  lack  of 
administrative  machinery,  and  having  to  set  up  a  whole  new 
administrative  establishment. 

You  may  want  to  extend  the  line  of  the  delivery  system  rather 
than  have  just  the  ocean  freight  to  the  port.  But  I  do  think  there  is 
a  point  of  cutoff. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this,  because  my  feeling  is  that  the 
value  of  the  voluntary  agency  is  that  it  is  voluntary  basically,  and  the 
value  of  it  is  also  the  spirit  which  motivates  it,  the  philosophy,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  personality  of  it,  and  this  is  where  we  get  ahead  of 
the  Government  agency  in  the  main. 

We  ought  to  preserve  this  voluntarism  which  is  characteristic  of 
these  agencies.  I  believe  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here; 
isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Empie.  That  is  correct. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  it  said  in  the 
State  Department,  in  discussion  with  various  people  over  there,  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  responsibility  to  feed  hungry  people; 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  government. 

But  the  thing  that  I  keep  insisting  on  is  that  in  many  of  these  what 
you  might  call  pagan  governments  that  have  not  got  the  same  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  that  we  have,  they  do  not  feel  that  responsibility 
toward  many  of  their  people. 

You  can  go  down  into  the  slaughterhouse  district  in  Karachi  and 
the  Government  officials  could  walk  through  there  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  those  boys  could  die  on  the  street,  and  they  feel  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  them. 

The  only  one  who  is  going  to  come  in  there  and  teach  them  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  is  somebody  like  a  voluntary  agency  with  help 
from  our  own  Government. 

I  think  if  we  ever  lose  sight  of  that  fact,  if  we  can  say,  “Yes,  we 
have  no  moral  responsibility  to  people  in  other  lands,”  I  think  that 
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as  children  of  the  same  Father,  God  the  Father,  that  we  have  such 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  wonderful  point  to  come  up — 
at  least  I  think  it  is  wonderful — because  it  illustrates,  Monsignor 
Swanstrom’s  comment  illustrates,  in  a  way,  in  no  better  way ,&  the 
problem  that  Paul  Empie  and  I  are  talking  about. 

WORK  OF  CHURCH  IN  INDIA 

I  agree — let  us  take  India — and  it  has  been  an  exhibit  here,  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  not,  and  for  all  its  bureaucracy  does  not  feel 
as  we  do  about  the  hunger  and  needs  of  their  people. 

But  there  is  a  church  in  India,  a  small,  weak  beleaguered  minority. 
They  believe,  and  the  Protestant  agencies,  the  Lutherans  and  C.W.S., 
work  only  through  that  church.  We  do  not  do  anything  except  what 
that  church  is  able  to  do. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  strengthen  it,  we  are  trying  to  help  it.  It 
has  done  oyer  the  past  years  work  that  it  never  dreamed  of  doing, 
thanks  to  this  program. 

But,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  very  small,  weak,  and  tender  plant,  a  minority 
church,  as  are  the  Christian  communities  in  all  the  countries,  most  all 
the  countries  we  have  been  talking  about,  at  least,  in  the  Asian  area. 

Now,  supposing  there  became  available  in  India  a  fraction  of  what 
I  think  are  massive  accumulations  of  moneys,  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  title  II  products  to  the  National  Christian  Council  here,  which  is 
the  only  operative  agency  there  in  this  program  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  National  Christian  Council  would  be  immediately  sus¬ 
pect  of  having  received  U.S.  subsidies,  particularly  since  up  until 
now  the  disbursement  of  those  moneys  has  been  made  after  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  Indian  and  United  States  Governments,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Government  felt  that  they,  you  know,  had  a  share  in  this. 

Now,  it  is  handed  over  to  a  Christian  group,  a  minority  group,  in 
deep  trouble  psychologically  and  other  ways.  This  would  put  the 
church  in  such  a  predicament  in  India  as  to  raise  a  real  question  as  to 
its  wisdom. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  Protestant  way,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
of  operating.  I  do  not  think  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  works 
that  way.  I  do  not  think  your  decisions  are  all  made  in  India.  I 
think  you  can  exert  a  kind  of  initiative  which  we  cannot. 

This  is  our  problem.  But  we  say,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must 
strengthen  the  local  church.  We  must  help  it  to  serve  the  community 
in  which  it  is  settled.  If  we  do  not  do  that  or  go  our  own  way  on  our 
own  initiative,  thinking  we  know  better  or  thinking  we  have  more  re¬ 
sources,  then  we  are  in  a  sense  weakening  them  and  putting  them  in 
a  position  which  will  complicate  things  for  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  have  a  final  rollcall  upstairs.  Are  there 
any  other  comments  that  you  would  want  to  make,  because  on  this 
one  we  can  stay  for  quite  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing,  if  I  may.  I  heartily 
endorse  your  section  7,  to  get  back  to  this  administrative  thing.  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  that  we  face  is  hopefully  solved  with  this 
provision.  It  is  very  careful  administration. 
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But  the  possibility  of  having  a  place  where  we  can  all  come  together 
and  where  there  can  be  a  real  confrontation  of  people  who  sit  here 
and  juggle  the  balls,  and  people  who  really  have  to  go  out  to  the  field, 
and  so  on,  this,  to  me,  is  a  very  good  possibility,  and  it  has  never  been 
acted  upon. 

Our  feeling  is  like  yours,  sir,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great  many 
agencies  in  the  Government,  and  most  of  them  are  persons  who  work 
on  the  line,  utterly  devoted  to  this  program,  but  they  have  all  got  so 
many  balls  in  the  air  if  they  take  one  step  to  the  right  or  left  or  back 
or  front  they  all  fall  down  on  the  floor,  and  that  is  our  point. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  a  representative  of  CARE,  and 
a  representative  of  Haclassah. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DENISE  TOTJROVER,  HABASSAH 

Mrs.  Tourover.  I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  Hadassah,  I  being 
Denise  Tourover,  that  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  and  I  support,  in  general,  the  terms  of  it,  as  Mr.  Leavitt 
has  explained. 

We  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  its  enactment,  and  certainly, 
too,  the  315,00  members  of  Hadassah,  who  are  concerned  with  relief 
programs  in  and  refugee  needs  in  Israel  would  welcome  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  furtherance  of  the  program  consistent  with  the  work 
which  we  have  done  and  with  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  so  well 
familiar. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  surely  am.  I  almost  feel  like  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Mrs.  Tourover,  to  represent 
your  fine  organization,  one  which  I  admire  very  much. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Mr.  Guffio. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  GITFFIO,  CARE 

Mr.  Guffio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  CARE 
supports  the  statement  made  for  the  council  by  Monsignor  Swanstrom, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  having  promised  to 
look  into  the  Francis  paper,  because,  as  Mr.  Kinney  pointed  out,  it  is 
a  source  of  great  problem  to  the  agencies,  and  that,  speaking  for  my 
own  agency,  which  is  operating  a  lot  of  school  feeding  programs,  and 
doing  it  well,  and  you  have  seen  some  of  it  yourself,  if  that  paper  were 
to  become  policy  and  it  is  in  effect  almost  policy,  we  would  be  out  of 
the  school  feeding  programs,  and  I  suggest  I  "do  not  think  that  the 
Government  would  do  them  as  well  because  they  would  be  interf  erring 
with  the  sovereignty  of  a  government  which  CARE  does  not  do. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  again  in  all  of  these  matters  it  is  rather 
hard  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  You  have  to  judge  the  situation 
not  by  the  generality  but  by  the  particularity. 

NEED  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

For  example,  in  some  countries  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  one  reli¬ 
gious  institution  has  a  better  working  operation  than  another.  These 
are  the  facts  of  life. 
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In  some  places  CARE  is  a  much  better  operation  than  are  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  agencies.  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  some  of  the  contacts 
which  have  been  made,  and  I  think  that  you  have  to  have  the  kind  of 
administration  to  run  this  program  which  takes  all  of  these  matters 
into  consideration. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  them  taken  into  consideration  in  concert, 
you  see,  rather  than  one  at  a  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  need  an  advisory  council  in  which  you  pre¬ 
serve  this  kind  of  unity  without  having  a  monolithic  uniformity. 

You  have  been  able  to  develop  your  voluntary  agency  programs 
with  due  respect  for  each  others’  basic  needs  and  faith  and  doctrine 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a  forward-looking  program,  which 
meets  human  need.  And  I  am  quite  a  believer  in  getting  the  needs  met. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  July  10, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  10,  1959 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  F oreign  Relations, 

W ashing  ton,  D.O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :40  a.m.,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room,  room  F— 53,  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Aiken,  Sparkman,  and  Hickenlooper. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  hearing  will  proceed  on  S.  1711,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essen¬ 
tial  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  economic  and  social  development  in  less-developed  countries. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Senator  Symington. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Senator,  and  you  may  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your 
very  gracious  courtesy,  and  it  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  on  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  with  you,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  support  of  a  bill 
directed  at  a  combined  solution  of  individual  problems  which  are 
normally  faced  by  each  of  these  committees. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  BILL  :  A  TOOL  IN  OBTAINING  WORLD  PEACE 

The  food  for  peace  bill  is  a  positive,  farsighted,  imaginative  meas¬ 
ure  whereby  our  agricultural  abundance,  instead  of  being  an  economic 
curse,  can  be  used  at  least  in  part  as  a  potential  tool  in  our  efforts  to 
build  world  peace. 

The  most  important  goal  to  which  our  efforts  are  directed  in  a  world 
ot  free  men  is  the  efforts  toward  peace. 

In  working  toward  that  goal  we  find  ourselves  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle,  to  those  dedicated  to  an  entirely  different  philosophy  of  life. 
If  we  were  to  win  this  struggle  and  accomplish  our  goal,  we  need  to 
make  full  use  of  every  available  tool. 

I  don  t  believe  we  have  been  doing  this;  I  believe  we  have  missed 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings,  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 
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It  just,  to  me,  seems  incredible  that  here  we  are,  a  Nation  that  has 
about  a  $9  billion  surplus  of  food,  and  we  have  got  it  stacked  all  over 
the  United  States  in  bins,  according  to  the  President,  next  year,  if 
not  this  year,  the  cost  of  the  storage  will  be  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
that  is  around  $19  million  a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hear  a  lot 
of  discussion  and  talk  about  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
asked  each  year  to  loan  or  give  billions  of  dollars  to  countries  around 
the  world  in  order  to  help  them  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

Therefore,  it  to  me  is  a  sorry  business  that  there  isn’t  some  way 
that  we  can  chanel  those  undesired  surpluses  which  wTe  hold  all  over 
our  country  into  some  form  of  constructive  program  that  will  improve 
our  position  with  other  countries,  and  as  you  know,  I  have  introduced 
another  bill  along  these  lines  to  that  end. 

I  believe  that  we  have  missed  the  opportunity  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  one  of  constant  struggle  for  the  bare 
necessities  of*  life.  We  in  this  country  are  in  the  unusual  position  of 
having  more  than  enough  food  to  satisfy  the  need  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  This  is  because  we  have  the  most  efficient  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  in  the  history  of  man. 

AGRICULTURAL  ABUNDANCE  NOT  TEMTORART 

Our  farmers  have  the  ability,  the  desire  and  resources  to  produce 
from  5  to  10  percent  more  food  and  fiber  than  we  as  a  nation  need  and 
can  use  economically.  Nor  is  this  condition  of  agricultural  abundance 
a  temporary  one.  The  technological  revolution  which  is  in  progress 
in  agriculture  is  going  to  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  more  and 
better  crops  for  each  unit  of  land,  labor  and  investment. 

While  our  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  1.7  percent  a  year,  our 
agricultural  output  increases  at  the  rate  of  2.7  percent  a  year.  There¬ 
fore,  based  on  all  the  reliable  estimates,  we  may  expect  the  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  production  to  continue  to  exceed  normal  domestic  and  export 
demand  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  future  unless  something  is 
done  about  it,  something  basic  is  done  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  EFFECTS 

While  basic  changes  in  our  farm  policy,  changes  which  face  up 
to  the  economic  facts  of  life  as  they  relate  to  agriculture  are  sorely 
needed,  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  The  other  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  the  broader  position  of  our  international  relation¬ 
ships,  as  I  mentioned  previously. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  and  economically,  at 
least,  we  are  the  strongest. 

With  these  great  advantages  go  even  greater  responsibilities  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  others  who  cherish  freedom  and  respect 
human  dignity. 

We  have  done  much  to  meet  these  responsibilities,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  continuing,  and  I  would  say  growing,  threat  to  those  values  we 
cherish  most,  I  think  we  would  all  ag-ee  that  not  enough  is  being 
accomplished. 
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A  review  of  the  world  picture  clearly  shows  that  our  failures  often 
stand  above  our  successes.  The  Near  East  and  the  Middle  East 
are  but  two  examples. 

We  know  and  recognize  that  hunger  and  poverty  go  hand  in  hand 
with  revolution  and  revolt,  and  I  would  say  also  with  communism, 
the  development  of  communism.  Through  experience  we  know  that 
these  conditions  are  an  ideal  breeding  ground  from  those  who  seek 
to  expand  Communist  ideology  and  domination,  and  I  might  say  in 
passing  that  a  lot  of  people  do  not  realize  in  this  country,  when  you 
talk  communism  you  are  talking  about  something  which  would  result 
in  all  of  us  losing  a  lot,  according  to  friends  of  mine  who  traveled  a 
great  deal,  especially  in  the  undeveloped  countries,  when  communism 
is  talked  over  there  the  premise  is  that  there  would  be  great  gains 
made  as  a  result  of  it. 

If  we  are  to  benefit  from  our  vast  experience  we  must  make  more 
aggressive  and  imaginative  steps.  The  food  for  peace  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  is  a  strong  force,  in  my  opinion,  in  that  direction. 
It  will  declare  to  the  people  of  the  world  now  plagued  with  hunger 
and  starvation  and  disease  and  poverty  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  share  our  abundance,  our  blessing,  of  food  and 
fiber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  other  sponsors  of 
this  bill,  and  I  would  urge  this  committee  to  take  prompt  and  favor¬ 
able  action  on  S.  1711  and  thereby  launch  this  great  country  on  a  new 
course  through  the  use  of  our  blessings  of  agricultural  abundance  in 
promoting  peace  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chair  and  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  position. 

Senator  Sparkman  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  fine 
statement,  Senator  Symington.  Senator  Aiken? 

Senator  Aiken.  No  questions.  We  have  several  witnesses  to  hear. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  that 
would  be  rather  general  in  nature. 

You  made  a  point  about  the  cost  of  carrying  these  surpluses.  You 
said — do  you  recall  now  the  figure  you  gave  ? 

STORAGE  COSTS 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  one  point  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  that  next  year  the  cost  would  be  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
storage  costs  alone,  and  divided  by  52,  that  comes  out  around  $19  mil¬ 
lion  a  week. 

Senator  Sparkman.  A  week  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sparkman.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  go  into  this 
program  ? 

Senator  Symington.  I  am  not  sure  of  those  figures,  but  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  supply  them  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  imagine  they  have  already  been  supplied. 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  say  it  would  not  be  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  storage  as  the  program  continues  to  grow. 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  is  just  the  point.  I  was  trying  to  get 
some  comparison  there. 
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In  other  words,  would  this  program  be  one  that  could  be  described 
as  being  excessive  and  extravagant  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Not  at  all,  and  every  businessman  knows  that 
the  one  thing  he  fears  more  than  anything  else  in  business  is  an  inven¬ 
tory  that  is  out  of  proportion.  When  1  was  in  business,  as  soon  as 
you  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow  money,  what  the  banker  wants  to  know  is, 
does  the  value  of  your  inventory  as  expressed  on  the  asset  side  of  your 
balance  sheet  truly  represent  what  the  figure  is  that  you  give  when 
you  ask  for  a  loan.  If  it  is  wrong,  then  it,  of  course,  changes  mate¬ 
rially  your  net  current  assets,  which  is  what  a  banker  is  primarily 
interested  in  when  he  makes  a  business  loan  for  you. 

And  the  apprehensions  that  I  have,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  because  we  have  both  talked  about  it  informally  m 
committee,  the  size  of  this  inventory  in  itself  is  getting  to  be  some¬ 
thing  which  is  menacing  the  whole  farm  program. 

Another  thing  that  intrigues  me,  and  I  mentioned  it  briefly  in  my 
statement  this  morning,  is  how  relatively  little  the  percentage  is  above 
the  demand,  the  percentage  of  supply.  Nevetheless,  that  relatively 
little  additional  percentage  of  supply  is  the  thing  that  has  been  gut¬ 
ting  the  markets,  especially  in  certain  fields,  like  today,  hogs  and  broil¬ 
ers,  and  milk,  eggs,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  have  often  made  the  point  that  I  felt  there 
was  developing  in  this  country  a  philosophy  that  was  entirely  wrong 
and  harmful ;  that  is,  to  think  of  our  abundance  of  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  as  a  curse  rather  than  as  a  great  blessing. 

Wouldn’t  you  agree  with  me? 

Senator  Symington.  I  certainly  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PROTECTION  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  FARMER 

One  thing  that  I  think  the  American  people  must  be  told  more  about 
is  that  the  farmers  are  good  private  enterprisers.  I  haven’t  had  any 
farm  property  since,  well,  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  certainly,  and  I 
believe  since  I  came  into  the  Government,  if  I  remember  coirectly. 
But  the  farmer  can’t  go  into  the  open  market  with  absolutely  no  pro¬ 
tection,  no  knowledge  of  what  he  can  get  for  his  product,  no  control 
of  it,  no  knowledge  of  what  he  is  forced  to  pay  for  those  things  he 
needs  to  produce  his  products.  You  are  giving  tremendous  subsidies 
often  in  cash  to  other  segments  of  the  economy,  and  therefore,  I  think 
you  have  got  to  support  the  farmer. 

If  he  is  overproducing  the  way  to  support  him  is  to  limit  with 
rigidity  his  production  through  real,  true  enforcement  of  controls. 
Then  if  he  still  produces  more,  I  would  think  under  such  things 
as  Public  Law  480  and  this  plan,  that  you  can  help  your  country  at 
the  same  time  you  help  your  farmer. 

Senator  Sparkman.  If  there  is  any  subsidy  here  it  really  goes  to 
the  underprivileged  of  the  world,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Symington.  It  certainly  does,  and  I  would  express  our 
support- - - 

Senator  Sparkman.  To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  there  are  a  few 
words  that  are  sticking  with  me  right  now.  There  are  such  words 
as  “excessive”  and  “extravagant”  and  “subsidies.” 

You  will  recall  the  President  used  those  words  in  his  veto  message 
in  the  housing  bill  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsidies  he  mentioned 
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were  to  the  underprivileged  of  this  country,  the  elderly  persons  who 
can’t  help  themselves,  and  the  lower  income  people  who  can’t  afford 
decent  housing. 

Yet  may  I  just  add  this :  I  have  just  come  from  a  hearing  of  another 
committee  where  the  administration — and  I  say  this  with  a  great 
feeling  for  my  good  friend  from  the  other  party,  who  is  a  great,  fine, 
liberal  and  independent  who  speaks  his  own  mind — is  deliberately  of¬ 
fering  to  exchange  2.75  percent  bonds  that  are  not  callable  or  converti¬ 
ble  before  1975  for  4.25  percent  home  mortgages  that  are  perfectly 
liquid  and  good.  They  also  intend  to  make  it  possible  for  these  bond¬ 
holders  to  convert  their  bonds  into  5-year  bonds,  carrying  as  much  as 
3.75  percent,  and  if  this  new  ceiling  goes  on,  they  might  go  as  far  as 
4.7  percent,  as  I  understand  it.  They  admit  that  the  loss  would  be 
$40  million  in  change  of  interest,  based  upon  a  3.75  percent,  not  the 
higher  level,  plus  approximately  $17,000  loss  in  taxes.  It  would  also 
subsidize,  in  effect,  half  a  dozen  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  been  using  these  words.  They  are  run¬ 
ning  through  my  mind  these  days  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  they  are 
apropos  to  a  program  such  as  this. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  would  like  to 
make  one  observation : 

I  went  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  because  agriculture  means  a 
great  deal  to  my  State.  It  is  our  only  billion  dollar  industry,  and 
by  far  it  is  our  biggest  industry.  I  have  also  had  quite  a  lot  to  do  in 
the  executive  branch  and  legislative  branch  with  the  stockpile  of 
minerals  and  metals. 

Now,  by  coincidence  the  figures,  there  may  be  some  difference,  of 
course,  but  they  are  quite  comparable,  and  anybody  who  wants  to  look 
at  this  matter  with  honesty  knows  that  this  stockpile  that  we  have 
now  is  a  theoretical  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  dire  need.  It  is 
a  good  way  for  great  corporations  to  get  rid  of  excess  inventories, 
and  it  is  a  good  way  for  localities  which  have  been  hard  hit  to  main¬ 
tain  mining,  and  so  forth. 

But  with  the  possibility  of  future  war  now,  either  it  will  be  a 
nuclear  strike  where  anything  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  will  be 
superfluous,  as  far  as  putting  them  into  production  is  concerned,  or 
it  will  be  a  limited  war  where  you  have  time  to  get  in  relatively  normal 
fashion  the  raw  materials  that  you  would  need  for  the  goods  you 
produce. 

So  what  I  think  is  very  wrong  is  the  bitter  criticism  often  emanat¬ 
ing  from  this  administration  with  respect  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  tied  up  in  the  farm  program.  I  think  the  justification  for 
the  stockpile  of  raw  materials  and  metals  is  in  no  sense  any  more 
justifiable  than  it  is  for  the  farm  programs,  and  yet  I  have  never 
heard  any  criticism  in  years  of  that  program  which  is  just  as  obsolete, 
in  my  opinion,  as  many  of  the  weapons  systems  we  are  now  building 
for  our  defenses. 

STOCKPILE  FINANCING 

Senator  Aiken.  The  stockpiling  of  the  metals  and  minerals,  strate¬ 
gic  and  otherwise,  is  financed  as  a  public  debt  transaction  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  come  into  public  view  as  much  as  do  the  costs  of  the  farm 
programs. 
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Senator  Sparkman.  Then  it  is  back-door  financing,  isn’t  it? 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Symington.  Side  door,  anyway. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  don’t  want  to  put  any  ideas  into  your  head. 

Senator  Sparkman.  You  don’t  have  to.  That  is  something  else  of 
which  I  am  thinking. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  am  thinking  again  that  while  the  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  farm  commodities  may  have  been  going  up  $500  million  a 
year,  the  cost  of  interest  in  the  U.S.  Government  is  up  $2.5  billion.  _ 

Senator  Sparkman.  And  it  is  going  up  more,  and  the  farmer  is 
suffering  from  the  cost  from  inflation  and  other  causes. 

STORAGE  EXPENSES  TO  TAXPAYERS 

Senator  Symington.  You  never  hear  any  criticisms  of  the  business 
aspects  of  this  inventory  and  the  farmers  are  belted  about  every  day. 

In  this  respect  I  would  say  to  my  two  senior  colleagues,  who  know 
much  more  about  the  agricultural  problem  than  I,  that  there  is  a  letter 
by  Carl  Albert  published  in  the  New  York  Times  in  the  letters  to  the 
editor  section,  which  was  extremely  constructive,  because  this  last 
bill  vetoed  last  week  would  have  saved  the  taxpayers  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

Digressing  a  bit  here,  I  would  like  to  help  Mr.  Benson  because  he 
has  gotten  himself  into  a  difficult  situation  and  it  is  costing  me  per¬ 
sonally  as  a  taxpayer.  I  would  like  to  see  us  help  reduce  this  inven¬ 
tory  by  legislation  of  this  bill,  especially  by  this  bill,  because  it  is  a 
growing  menace  to  family-sized  farms  in  the  United  States  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  country. 

Senator  Aiken.  Let’s  keep  the  record  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  that  of  the  billion  dollars  carrying  charges  for  farm  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  each  year,  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  that  accrues  to  the  farmers.  The  storing  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  has  become  big  business  in  this  country.  Once  you  start 
reducing  those  storage  costs  you  are  going  to  get  some  letters  to  the 
Senate  from  the  press  and  warehouse  people,  the  elevator  people, 
and  the  cold  storage  people,  who  are  going  to  see  their  income  slipping 
away  from  them. 

It  should  be  done  gradually;  it  should  be  reduced.  V7e  are  paying 
excessive  rates  for  storage  in  many  cases. 

Senator  Symington.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  in  grains  it  is  all  excessive. 

Senator  Symington.  I  didn’t  know  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  you  have  built  up  a  tremendous  business  of 
storing  commodities  for  the  Government  on  which  many,  many  peo¬ 
ple  depend  for  their  income — pretty  good  incomes,  for  the  people 
who  are  storing  commodities  for  the  Government. 

But  that  would  have  to  be  reduced  gradually,  I  think,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  uproar  and  pressure  put  upon  most  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Even  in  the  cities  they  have  cold  storage  plants  which  are 
doing  very  well  storing  commodities  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  say  this— and  of  course  that  is  an 
administrative  problem — you  can’t  blame  a  man  for  getting  more  than 
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he  rates  from  his  Government  if  he  gets  it  in  a  contract.  But  I  do 
think  if  what  the  distinguished  Senator  says  is  true,  and  he  knows  a 
lot  more  about  this  than  I  do,  that  is  just  another  criticism  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  throwing  away  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  by  granting  an  unsound  and  excessive  rate  for  storage. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Solberg. 

Mr.  Harvey  It.  Solberg,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  and  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers 
Union. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Solberg. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARVEY  R.  SOLBERG,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  AND  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Solberg.  I  have  a  short  prepared  statement  that  I  would  like 
to  read. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  this  occasion  when  you  are  receiving  testi¬ 
mony  on  a  matter  of  such  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Aside  from  this  written  statement,  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Aiken  for  his  years  of  work  on  the  food  allotment  plan,  and  Senators 
Humphrey,  Young,  and  many  others  who  have  joined  in  this,  because 
such  legislation  also  deals  with  the  use  of  our  resource,  food. 

A  witness  representing  our  organization  appeared  here  recently  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  assist  underdeveloped 
nations  through  the  various  programs  of  economic,  technical  and 
military  aid.  National  Farmers  Union  supports  the  Fulbright 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  strengthening  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  We  feel  now  more  than  ever  that  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  must  be  farsighted  and 
just.  Living  in  a  democracy  we  all  share  in  the  responsibilities  which 
have  fallen  on  the  United  States,  the  recognized  leader  of  free  and 
freedom-seeking  men  and  women  of  all  nations. 

Farm  families  believe  in  a  pattern  of  living  based  on  fair  play, 
neighborliness  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Out  of  this  con¬ 
viction  has  grown  a  deep-seated  desire  for  a  world  free  from  conflict 
that  ultimately  may  be  the  cause  of  war.  Farm  families  know  that 
the  greatest  contribution  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  leading  the  free  world, 
can  make  is  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  chronic  economic  under¬ 
development,  poverty  and  hunger.  To  help  solve  these  problems,  we 
sincerely  believe  that  the  maximum  use  of  our  stockpile  of  food  and 
fiber  in  areas  of  need  should  be  our  objective.  Therefore,  we  strongly 
support  S.  1711. 

FOOD  AND  FIBER  STOCKS 

We  recognize  that  under  Public  Law  480  a  contribution  has  been 
made  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Food 
used  since  passage  of  this  legislation  in  1954  has  been  of  particular 
importance  in  solving  food  shortages  and  alleviating  hunger.  But 
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food  and  fiber  represent  wealth  or  capital.  The  increasing  interest  in 
expanding  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
is  attributable  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  for  the  most  part. 

Because  food  and  fiber  represent  wealth  or  capital,  friendly  com¬ 
peting  nations  have  an  interest  also  in  the  ways  in  which  we  use  our 
valuable  food  supplies.  As  a  committee  of  the  Senate  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  international  policy,  and  with  the  Senate  the  senior 
body  respecting  such  policy,  we  know  you  are  aware  of  the  interests 
of  other  nations  with  food  and  fiber  stocks.  We  fully  subscribe  to  all 
of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  assure  that  uses  under  Public  Law 
480  not  be  substituted  for  our  own  commercial  sales  or  that  part  of 
the  commercial  market  that  has  historically  and  traditionally  been 
supplied  by  other  exporting  nations. 

There  are  many  nations  m  the  underdeveloped  area,  however,  where 
no  commercial  market  exists  and  where  our  food  and  fiber  can  be  used 
in  ways  that  will  increase  earning  capacity  of  the  people  and,  in  the 
process,  living  standards.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  food 
and  fiber  to  promote  education  and  economic  development  will  help 
to  build  commercial  markets  for  the  future.  As  important  as  we 
consider  this  aspect,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  using  food  and  fiber 
to  build  now  a  firm  social,  economic,  and  political  foundation  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  of  the  free  world  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  and 
importance. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  attitude  toward  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  backed  up  by  our  willingness  to  help  such  areas 
develop  economic  stability,  can  be  the  key  to  a  genuine  and  lasting 
peace. 

With  the  uses  being  made  of  local  currencies  received  from  the  sale 
of  food  and  fiber  under  title  I  and  of  grants  under  title  II,  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  that  food  is  being  used  at  the  present  time  to  promote 
technical  assistance  and  economic  development.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  sponsors  of  such  bills  as  S.  1711,  and  the  Langer  bill,  S.  1517, 
and  S.  842,  and  Symington’s  S.  224,  and  the  Resolution  No.  8,  believe 
that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  such  use.  We  share  their 
concern  and,  without  any  detailed  discussion,  I  shall  list  some  of  the 
fundamental  considerations  I  believe  should  be  included  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  amending  and  extending  the  food-for-peace  program  under 
Public  Law  480. 

POSSIBLE  AMENDMENTS  EXTENDING  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

1.  It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  bills  before  the  committee  em¬ 
body  the  principle  of  long-range  planning.  Administrative  problems 
created  by  the  year-by-year  extension  of  basic  legislation  would  be 
eliminated  with  the  5-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  several 
bills  propose.  We  believe  that  the  same  sound  reasoning  supporting 
a  5-year  extension  justifies  removing  the  termination  date  in  titles  I 
and  II.  We  strongly  support  the  bills  before  the  committee  which 
provide  for  long-term  loans  and  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  House  Congressmen  Poage,  Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  McGovern, 
Carter,  Roosevelt,  Burdick,  Fulton,  and  Kastenmeier  have  introduced 
bills  wliich  provide  such  authority. 
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2.  We  hold  to  the  view  that  food  and  fiber  can  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present.  It  obviously  is  being  used  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  as  a  short-term  method  of  moving  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  with  practically  no  attention  given  to  this  wealth  as  an 
instrument  of  long-term,  effective  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  Public  Law  480  should  be  expanded  and 
extended  to  give  recognition  to  the  part  food  and  fiber  can  play  as  a 
vital  arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 

3.  Interest  on  loans  authorized  under  section  104  of  Public  Law  480 
should  be  set  at  214  percent  interest  annually,  the  same  as  is  proposed 
for  the  long-term  loans  of  food  and  fiber  in  title  IV. 

4.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  economic  growth  and  expansion 
can  take  place  where  90  percent  of  the  people  cannot  read  nor  write, 
where  sickness  is  prevalent  and  where  children  are  needed  at  home  for 
work  required  for  sustenance.  We  therefore  believe  that  in  your  de¬ 
liberations,  attention  should  be  given  to  all  possible  means  of  using 
food  and  fiber  to  build  schools  and  to  further  imiversal  free  systems  of 
general  and  vocational  education. 

5.  To  overcome  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  between  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  over  the  details  of  administering  Public  Law 
480,  it  is  proposed  in  S.  1711  that  there  be  an  administrator  estab¬ 
lished  who  would  report  directly  to  the  President.  We  believe 
there  is  merit  to  this  proposal  and  urge  your  careful  consideration. 
You  will  recall  the  valuable  overall  direction  given  to  food  utilization 
by  a  similar  procedure  during  World  War  II. 

That,  of  course,  was  dealing  with  a  scarcity  of  food. 

To  assist  in  the  administration  of  an  expanded  program  of  food 
for  peace,  we  believe,  also,  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  provide  for  a 
committee  of  distinguished  citizens  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

6.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  reject  a  substantial 
number  of  barter  contracts  submitted  for  their  approval.  We  urge 
that  the  committee  look  into  this  matter  to  determine  the  proper  role 
of  barter  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

7.  To  help  bridge  the  gap  between  present  unilateral  and  bilateral 
action  programing  food  and  fiber  into  needy  areas  of  the  world  under 
concessional  terms  and  the  means  to  a  workable  multilateral  approach 
along  the  lines  of  an  international  food  and  raw  materials  reserve 
bank,  we  urge  you  to  give  consideration  to  making  food  available  for 
use  through  United  Nations  by  its  special  agencies. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  permission  to  place  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  S.  1711,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Humphrey  and  15  cosponsors. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  analysis  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Analysis  of  S.  1711 

Introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  with  cosponsors  Carroll,  Hart,  Kennedy, 

McCarthy,  McGee,  Monroney,  Morse,  Murray,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Church, 

Neuberger,  Clark,  Mansfield,  Hennings,  and  Symington 

Title  I :  A  5-year  progam  of  local  currency  sales  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year — as  compared  with  $1  y2  billion  a  year 
under  the  present  Public  Law  480 ; 
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Title  II :  Continuation  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  to  provide  emergency 
assistance,  through  grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  over  a  period 
of  5  years  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ,$250  million  a  year,  to  friendly  peoples  in 
meeting  famine  or  other  emergency  relief  requirements;  and  grants  of  such 
commodities  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying 
out  programs  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition ; 

Title  III :  Continuation  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  with  minor  changes, 
which  provides  for,  first,  use  by  Federal  agencies  in  making  payment  for 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States;  second,  barter  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  strategic  or  other  materials;  third,  grants  to  public 
and  private  agencies  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs,  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children,  charitable  institutions  (in¬ 
cluding  hospitals),  and  assistance  to  needy  persons;  and,  fourth,  grants  to  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States ; 

Title  IV :  A  1-year  program  of  long-term  supply  contracts  for  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  with  interest  not  to  exceed  2%  percent  per  year,  pay¬ 
ment — in  dollars,  services,  strategic  or  other  materials — to  be  made  over  a 
period  of  40  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the 
contracts  and  interest  computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery ; 

Title  V :  Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over  a  period  of  5  years 
to  help  food-deficit  countries,  under  agreements,  build  up  and  maintain  mini¬ 
mum  national  food  reserves — in  accordance  with  the  U.S.-sponsored  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  ; 

Title  VI :  Negotiation  of  agreements  with  friendly  countries  to  establish  in 
such  countries  binational,  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health  and  public  welfare,  and  to  grant  to  such  foundations  unex¬ 
pended  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as  repayments  of 
principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  local  currency  loans  heretofore  made  by  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  480  or  made  hereafter  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  would  authorize  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additions  to  the  authorized  uses,  in  addition  to  those  in  Public  Law  480, 
for  local  currencies  accruing  from  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  title  I.  Of  these,  five  would  permit  the  use  of  such  currencies  to  buttress 
and  extend  social  and  economic  development  projects  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
and  an  International  Development  Loan  Association  if  and  when  such  may  be 
established.  Others  would  permit  more  effective  use  of  such  currencies  in  pro¬ 
moting  international  educational  exchanges ;  research,  educational  development, 
and  health  and  education ;  and  technical  assistance.  On  loans  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development,  the  act  would  specify  a  maximum  interest  rate  of 
2(4  percent. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  permission  to  insert  in 
the  record  the  policy  statement  adopted  by  the  agriculture  committee 
of  the  National  Planning  Association.  It  is  a  timely  analysis  of  the 
food  for  peace  program  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Both  the  existing  Public  Law  480 
program  and  changes  proposed  in  it  are  examined  in  the  light  of 
fundamental  facts  and  considerations  that  should  be  given  attention 
in  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  America’s  agricultural  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  building  of  a  stronger,  free,  and  democratic  world. 

I  want  to  add  here  that  this  is  a  statement  very  simply  written. 
It  is  well  worth  your  time  to  read.  It  stresses  the  moving  of  food  to 
the  point  of  use,  and  using  that  food  in  part,  or  in  large  part,  as 
wages,  to  contribute  to  capital  development.  Food  and  fiber  are  con¬ 
sumer  goods  until  so  used. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Let  that  statement  be  inserted  also. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Farm  Surpluses  and  Foreign  Aid1 

Agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  continues  to  far  outrun  do¬ 
mestic  demand.  At  the  current  level  of  farm  prices,  about  6  to  8  percent  of  total 
production  cannot  be  sold  through  commercial  channels  and  is  being  diverted 
to  Government  storage  or  disposal.  Production  of  food  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  American  people. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  burden  of  surpluses  on  American  markets,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  food  needs  of  undernourished  people  in  other  countries,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  actively  promoted  the  export  of  farm  products  by  a  variety 
of  methods.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  agricultural  exports  moving  under 
some  kind  of  governmental  program  have  bulked  large  in  the  total  export 
picture.  In  the  early  postwar  years,  Government  export  programs  accounted  for 
60  to  70  percent  of  total  farm  exports.  The  percentage  fell  to  19  in  1952-53. 
But  under  a  battery  of  new  programs  including  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
grants,  loans  and  barter,  the  percentage  climbed  to  42  in  1956-57  and  stood  at 
37  in  1957-58. 

These  Government  export  programs  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  poor  countries.  Real  wealth  in  the  form  of  food  and  fiber  products  has  been 
transferred  to  impoverished  peoples  badly  in  need  of  such  wealth.  But  the 
programs  also  have  created  some  ill  will  among  friendly  competing  nations. 
Complaints  of  these  countries  may  be  exaggerated.  We  have  made  progress  in 
assuring  that  our  surplus  sales  are  not  substituted  for  commercial  exports. 
But  American  promotional  tactics  have  not  been  always  careful  of  the  interests 
of  such  allies  as  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  Australia. 

Although  everyone  likes  a  bargain,  many  of  the  countries  receiving  our  sur¬ 
pluses  have  not  as  yet  received  from  them  any  lasting  benefits  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Current  consumption  levels  have  been  raised.  But  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  long  time  lag  between  receiving  the  shipment  of  surplus  food  and 
the  inauguration  of  development  programs.  The  theory  behind  using  surplus 
foods  for  economic  development  in  needy  countries  calls  for  using  the  foods  at 
the  time  a  project  is  underway — to  help  soak  up  the  extra  purchasing  power 
of  the  workers  on  the  project  and  thus  restrain  inflation  in  the  country.  In 
essence,  the  surplus  food  substitutes  for  wages. 

In  addition,  our  surplus  disposal  programs  continue  to  be  expedient,  temporary, 
and  unpredictable.  This  does  not  permit  adequate  planning  for  best  use  of  the 
surplus  food  either  by  this  country  or  the  recipient  country.  Nor  does  it  take 
account  of  the  probability  that  farm  surpluses  seem  likely  to  be  with  us  for 
some  time  ahead.  (See  “A  Balanced  Agriculture  in  1965”  by  John  D.  Black 
and  James  F.  Bonnen,  NPA  circular.) 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  NEEDED 

The  agriculture  committee  of  the  National  Planning  Association  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  United  States  should  initiate  a  long-range  planning  effort  in  this 
field  in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  so  that  the  use  of  U.S.  surplus  farm 
products  in  the  international  economy  would  be  clearer  and  less  controversial. 

Many  of  the  techniques  and  institutional  arrangements  of  the  present  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  useful  in  the  future.  The  sales  of  foreign  currency  under  Public 
Law  480  have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  invention  for  helping  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  this  method  is  less  effective  as  an  emergency  device  than  it  would 
be  as  an  integral  part  of  long-range  economic  development  programs. 


1The  utilization  of  our  agricultural  products  in  economic  development  in  friendly  nations 
is  sound  and  constructive  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  under¬ 
developed  area,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade  and  unity  in  the  free  world. 
My  observations  in  economic  development  of  backward  areas  in  this  country  are  that 
private  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  utilizing  the  natural  and  human  resources 
available,  begets  purchasing  power  which  commands  goods  and  services,  and  public  facili¬ 
ties  for  education,  health,  communication,  and  transportation  in  rapid  sequence,  and  sup¬ 
ports  parallel  agricultural  production  and  marketing. 

Converting  agricultural  products  into  local  currencies  to  be  loaned  back  to  both  private 
business  and  public  works  in  the  developing  area  frees  exchange  and  gold  accumulated  in 
commercial  trade  for  purchases  of  foreign  made  capital  goods  to  increase  employment  and 
production  in  broadening  circles.  The  local  currency  now  accumulating  should  be  funneled 
back  into  economic  use  through  national  and  international  exchange  and  loan  channels  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  constructively  used,  after  the  present  provisions  for  its  use  have  been  taken 
care  of.  Grants  are  indicated  in  times  of  famine,  epidemic,  and  other  emergencies. — John 
J.  Riggle. 
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John  H.  Davis,  a  member  of  this  committee,  after  a  recent  study  of  the 
administration  of  farm  surplus  disposal,  recommended  that  agreements  for 
sales  for  foreign  currency  he  permitted  f°r  as  long  as  5  years.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Surplus  Utilization  Conference  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  made 
a  similar  recommendation.  This  committee  endorses  the  principle  of  these 
recommendations. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  make  policy  commitments 
of  a  longrun  nature  with  respect  to  the  form  of  programs,  eligible  recipients, 
price  concessions,  and  so  on.  Only  by  doing  so  can  we  make  our  surplus  food 
a  real  source  of  capital  which  developing  countries  can  count  on  to  carry  a 
project  through  to  completion. 

As  of  now,  foreign  currency  funds  acquired  from  sales  of  our  surpluses  may 
often  be  looked  upon  as  a  byproduct  of  a  program  designed  mainly  to  relieve 
the  United  States  of  an  embarrassing  surplus.  This  tends  to  make  these  funds 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  so  far  as  the  psychology  of  international 
relations  is  concerned. 

A  d'fferent  attitude  might  be  created  if  the  United  States  were  to  make  clear 
that  the  currently  available  surpluses  of  this  country  were  to  be  handled  so 
as  to  contribute  to  economic  progress  in  the  poorest  areas  of  the  world. 

FOOD  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Our  Government  might  well  declare  that,  except  in  famine  situations,  surplus 
food  and  fiber  products  from  the  United  States  would  be  used  only  to  support 
development  programs  in  needy  countries.  Economic  development  should  be 
given  a  broad  interpretation  to  include  human  resource  development  such  as 
education  and  training  as  well  as  capital  formation. 

Surplus  “disposal”  would  be  conceived  as  a  humanitarian  program  in  which 
the  bounty  of  the  United  States  was  made  available  to  aspiring  peoples  in  less 
fortunate  circumstances.  The  surplus  commodities  involved  would  be  made 
available  on  the  basis  of  need,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  country’s  ability  to 
bargain  for  a  “concession”  price.  At  times  this  might  mean  direct  commodity 
grants  to  a  very  poor  country. 

A  key  factor  in  creating  a  new  international  climate  in  which  to  carry  out 
such  operations  would  be  to  separate  the  lending  from  the  planning  functions. 
Development  plans  arrived  at  independently  by  the  recipient  country,  with  the 
help  of  one  or  more  of  the  international  agencies,  would  not  carry  the  stigma 
of  being  devised  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  United  States  solve  its 
problems.  Surplus  food  and  fiber  products  might  be  used  to  underwrite  in  part 
a  broad  plan  of  industrial  development,  or  to  feed  and  clothe  workers  engaged  in 
building  roads,  draining  and  clearing  land,  and  constructing  irrigation  projects, 
or  to  feed  the  youth  and  adults  in  vocational  training. 

Our  commitments  in  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat,  for  example,  would  be  tied 
to  specific  plans  and  projects  in  other  countries.  Once  a  plan  or  project  were 
initiated  that  involved  the  use  of  commodities*  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  would  be  committed  to  supply  those  commodities  for  the  duration 
of  the  plan. 

One  example  might  be  a  roadbuilding  project  in  an  extremely  poor  country 
such  as  Bolivia  or  Libya.  The  recipient  country  would  plan  the  project.  It 
would  hire  the  workers  and  move  them,  with  their  families,  to  construction 
camps  in  the  project  area.  It  would  pay  them  a  small  cash  wage  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country.  The  United  States  would  agree  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  the  workers  and  their  families  for  the  duration  of  the  project.  The 
United  States  might  also  grant  the  country  a  loan  for  the  tools  and  equipment 
needed  on  the  project.  Assuming  that  most  of  the  work  on  such  a  project  would 
be  handwork,  without  expensive  earthmoving  equipment,  food  and  clothing 
costs  would  probably  run  60  to  70  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Another  example  of  a  food-for-development  agreement  might  be  a  tie-in  with 
a  vocational  training  program.  The  United  States  would  agree  to  supply  a 
definite  quantity  of  food  over  and  above  normal  production  and  imports  for  a 
stated  period.  The  recipient  country  would  agree  to  set  aside  a  fund  in  its  own 
currency  equal  to  the  value  of  this  food.  This  fund  would  be  used  to  meet  costs 
of  building  vocational  training  schools ;  to  feed  students  attending  such  schools ; 
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to  pay  salaries  of  instructors.  The  fund  might  also  be  used  to  pay  scholarships 
for  some  students  to  be  sent  abroad  for  vocational  education. 

The  present  law  provides  for  some  of  the  local  currency  obtained  in  Public 
Law  480  sales  to  be  used  for  research,  but  the  research  must  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  be  an  unwise  restriction.  Some  research  of 
value  to  the  economic  development  program  in  the  recipient  country  might  not 
be  of  any  immediate,  direct  value  to  the  United  States — for  example,  research  in 
crop  varieties  for  Iran.  Even  neighboring  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  use  different 
varieties  of  some  crops  and  need  their  own  local  experimentation  in  crops. 

The  food  supplied  by  the  United  States  could  be  distributed  through  the 
normal  distribution  system  or  through  some  governmental  system,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  is  done  now’  under  Public  Law  480. 

This  free  (or  low-cost)  food  from  the  United  States  would  be  a  net  addition 
to  consumption  in  the  country  and  would  help  offset  inflationary  pressure  result¬ 
ing  from  the  capital  formation  effort. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  United  States  would  give  a  longrun  commitment  which 
the  developing  country  could  count  on  as  part  of  the  resources  needed  for  its 
program. 

We  view  the  surpluses  of  American  farm  products  as  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
and  fruitful  type  of  enterprise  in  foreign  economic  development,  involving  team¬ 
work  with  other  countries  and  with  international  agencies.  We  believe  farm 
surpluses  could  be  made  a  more  positive  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  an  asset  in  international  relations  rather  than  a  prob¬ 
lem  child. 

NOT  A  “DISPOSAL”  OPERATION 

Once  surplus  farm  commodities  from  the  United  States  become  committed  to 
the  development  plan  of  a  foreign  country,  for  1  year  or  10,  they  cease  to  be 
surplus  commodities.  The  whole  operation  ceases  to  be  a  disposal  operation. 
The  committed  supplies  become  development  supplies  and  are  built  into  the 
aggregate  demand  for  farm  products  of  the  United  States.  They  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  caimant  on  production  in  the  same  sense  as  the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  shipping  overseas  food  which  is  plentiful 
for  use  in  development  projects,  even  if  it  is  not  stored  in  Government  ware¬ 
houses.  To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  high  carbohydrate  foods  such  as 
wheat,  proteins  are  needed  to  go  with  them.  The  Government  should  have  the 
authority  to  purchase  foods  which  are  needed  to  balance  out  the  foods  which 
are  in  surplus.  For  example,  if  hog  supplies  are  in  great  abundance,  and  prices 
low,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  make  use  of  pork  in  food-for- 
development  programs,  even  though,  technically  pork  is  not  in  surplus. 

In  the  long-range  program  which  we  have  in  mind,  food  and  fiber  supplies 
committed  to  development  plans  for  very  poor  countries,  such  as  Libya,  Bolivia, 
and  Indonesia,  might  be  made  in  grants  without  charge.  Countries  with  some¬ 
what  higher  levels  of  real  income,  for  example,  Egypt  and  Mexico,  might  be  sold 
supplies  for  their  currencies  but  still  at  a  very  low  price.  The  pricing  principle 
to  be  followed  would  be  one  that  speeds  development  and  is  recognizably  below 
commercial  transactions.  The  goal  should  not  be  to  bargain  for  maximum 
returns  to  the  United  States. 

Recipient  countries  should  have  to  provide  evidence  in  every  case  that  the 
development  supplies  from  the  United  States  would  not  reduce  their  normal 
imports  of  food  and  fiber  from  other  countries,  as  they  do  under  Public  Law  480. 

FARM  SURPLUSES  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

The  program  we  are  suggesting  here  would  not  be  a  sharp  departure  from, 
but  rather  an  extension  of,  the  operations  now  being  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  under  Public  Law  480.  The  proposed  changes  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  shift  in  emphasis.  They  would  require  more  careful  planning.  U.S.  farm 
export  programs  would  be  aimed  more  directly  toward  the  purposes  of  the 
other  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  technical  cooperation  programs. 

A  large  part  of  the  foreign  currency  now  received  for  sale  of  surplus  farm 
products  is  being  allocated  to  economic  development  in  the  recipient  countries. 
From  July  1,  1954  to  December  31,  1958.  the  United  States  received  the  dollar 
equivalent  of  $3.3  billion  of  foreign  currencies  from  sales  under  Public  Law  480. 
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Agreements  for  the  use  of  these  currencies  provide  for  the  following  distribution 
of  the  funds : 

Percent 


Loans  to  foreign  governments _  49.  5 

Loans  to  private  enterprise _  5.  4 

Grants  to  foreign  governments _  6.  5 


Total  for  economic  development _  61.  4 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries -  1. 1 

Education  and  information - . -  1.  8 

Agricultural  market  development _  1.  6 

Defense  and  other  U.S.  expenses -  34. 1 


Total _ 100.0 


The  changes  suggested  here  would  involve  elimination  of,  or  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in,  the  amounts  being  allocated  to  U.S.  military  and  other  governmental 
expenses.  These  expenses  would  be  met  by  U.S.  dollar  expenditures.  Such  a 
shift  in  itself  would  be  benefiicial  to  the  recipient  countries.  They  would  then 
have  more  dollars  available  for  commercial  purchases  from  America — industrial 
goods,  mainly,  but  also  including  some  farm  products  not  being  provided  under 
“food  for  development  agreements.” 

All  the  food  being  sold  at  special  low  prices  by  the  United  States  would  thus 
become  a  net  addition  to  the  capital  for  economic  development  of  the  receiving 
country. 

It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  “disposal”  of  surpluses  and  the 
criticism  from  other  food  exporting  countries  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  “dump¬ 
ing”  program,  the  present  program  actually  is  a  substantial  contribution  to 
foreign  economic  development.  We  believe  it  could  serve  this  purpose  still 
more  effectively  with  the  changes  we  have  suggested. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Competing  nations  burdened  with  farm  surplus  problems,  especially  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Argentina  in  wheat,  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  this 
“food  for  development”  program.  All  trading  countries  have  a  direct  financial 
interest  in  building  up  the  economic  systems  of  the  poor  countries  so  as  to  make 
them  better  suppliers  and  customers.  But  much  more  important,  all  free  coun¬ 
tries  share  the  same  vital  concern  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
make  rapid,  steady  economic  progress  as  a  foundation  for  stable,  free  govern¬ 
ments. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  by  our  government  toward  cooperation  among 
the  food-exporting  countries  in  using  their  surpluses  for  constructive  purposes 
in  the  world.  We  applaud  these  beginnings  and  urge  more  vigorous  effort  to 
establish  multilateral  “food  for  development”  arrangements. 

United  Nations  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  ought  to  be  drawn  into  the  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  program  here  proposed.  FAO  could  well  help  some  of  the  poorer 
countries  develop  plans  and  projects  for  economic  development  which  could  be 
financed  in  part  by  food  and  fiber  products  from  the  United  States  and  other 
surplus  producing  countries.  WHO  could  provide  nutritional  information  and 
guidance  for  in-plant  or  on-the-job  feeding  programs  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  American  food  bounty. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  used  on  occasion  as  a  weapon  of  foreign  policy 
inducement.  When  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  incurred  American  wrath  for 
his  inaneuverings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  cut  off  Public  Law  480  shipments 
to  Egvpt.  Within  the  last  6  months,  however,  this  decision  was  reversed,  and 
Egypt  is  again  on  the  Public  Law  480  list.  If  “food  for  development”  is  to  be 
most  effective,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  short-run  tool  of  handing  out  favors  or 
withdrawing  them  for  diplomatic  purposes. 

In  many  of  the  newly  independent  countries,  public  feeling  against  “colonial¬ 
ism”  and  “economic  exploitation”  by  the  richer  nations  of  the  West  is  so  strong 
that  planning  and  direction  of  development  programs  by  the  T  nited  States  or 
Canada,  for  example,  are  unacceptable.  The  local  politicians  dare  not  tie  them¬ 
selves  closely  to  the  United  States  in  any  agreement  which  can  be  made  to  look 
like  “dollar  imperialism.”  Thus  some  extremely  poor  countries  will  accept  aid 
only  if  it  is  wholly  free  from  strings. 
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Yet  it  is  plain  that  such  countries  do  need  planning  help,  administrative 
guidance,  and  technical  advice  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  ambitious  economic 
goals. 

Here  is  where  the  United  Nations  can  fulfill  a  function  for  the  world  com¬ 
munity  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  even  the  most  generous  individual  nation 
acting  alone.  This  committee  strongly  urges  that  the  United  States  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  to  develop  plans  for  use  of  farm  surpluses  in  economic 
development  programs  in  needy  countries. 

ADVANTAGES  OUTWEIGH  DISADVANTAGES 

The  kind  of  program  outlined  here  would  have  some  disadvantages.  It  prob¬ 
ably  would  reduce  the  volume  of  export  “disposal”  for  a  few  years.  It  takes 
time  to  initiate  useful  projects.  The  uncertainty  of  our  past  programs  has  not 
led  to  long-run  plans  for  the  use  of  our  food  surpluses.  But  if  a  long-run 
policy  were  enunciated,  such  plans  could  be  developed.  Another  disadvantage 
is  that  the  substitution  of  “development  supplies”  for  regular  imports  would 
not  be  stopped  in  every  case.  Probably  the  demonstration  that  such  supplies 
were  not  replacing  ordinary  imports  would  never  be  completely  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

A  long-range  plan  to  use  our  farm  surpluses  in  foreign  economic  development 
probably  would  cost  more  than  present  disposal  operations  for  comparable 
quantities.  However,  we  believe  this  program  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  the  Nation’s  foreign  aid  program,  rather  than  as  a  disposal  operation.  So 
the  public  accounting  for  the  funds  used  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  this  committee  believes  the  opportunities  for- 
making  constructive  use  of  America’s  farm  abundance  in  this  way  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages. 

Members  of  the  NPA  Agriculture  Committee  Signing  the  Statement 

Lauren  K.  Soth  (chairman),  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Donald  R.  Murphy  (vice  chairman),  director,  editorial  research,  Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

A.  C.  Hoffman  ( vice  chairman ) ,  vice  president,  Kraft  Foods  Co. 

Frank  App,  Seabrook  Farming  Corp. 

John  A.  Baker,  director,  legislative  services,  National  Farmers  Union. 

John  D.  Black,  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  K.  Buck,  Waukee,  Iowa. 

Harry  B.  Caldwell,  master,  North  Carolina  State  Grange. 

Harry  W.  Culbreth,  vice  president,  Nationwide  Insurance. 

August  Dahme,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Arval  L.  Erikson,  economic  adviser,  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co. 

Joseph  W.  Ficliter,  farm  consultant,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Oscar  Heline,  Marcus,  Iowa. 

Frank  W.  Hussey,  vice  president,  Maine  Potato  Council. 

E.  W.  Kieckhefer,  farm  editor,  the  Courier-Journal. 

Arthur  Moore,  the  Washington  Bureau,  McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

Ilerschel  D.  Newsom,  master,  National  Grange. 

William  II.  Nicholls,  chairman,  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Vanderbilt  University. 

R.  J.  Odegard,  O.  J.  Odegard  Potato  Co. 

James  G.  Patton,  president,  National  Farmers  Union. 

John  J.  Riggle,1  secretary,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Obed  A.  Wyum,  Rutland,  N.  Dak. 

Ralph  S.  Yohe,  editor,  Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 

Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  executive  secretary,  National  Association  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts. 

WORK  OF  GROUPS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Solberg.  8.  We  fully  support  the  work  being  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  by  CARE,  CROP,  and  the  other  groups  and  religious  organ- 


1  See  footnote  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Riggle. 
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izations  represented  in  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.  We  urge  that  all  possible  means  be  used 
to  expand  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  activities  sponsored  and 

operated  by  them.  „  „  ,  .  ~ 

,  We  strongly  support,  also,  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  in  financing 
projects  to  serve  community  needs  which  may  be  overlooked  m  other 
operations  carried  on  under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  To  accom¬ 
plish  more  of  the  kind  of  local  initiative  and  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  effort,  we  believe  that  administrators  of  the  food  foi  peace 
program  should  urge  the  voluntary  agencies  to  encourage  local  com¬ 
munities  to  plan  and  develop  such  projects.  # 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  1  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

But  may  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  point  that  is  very  important  to  me. 

Any  country  in  the  world  with  sense  and  imagination  would  grab 
our  opportunity  for  strengthening  themselves  through  food  and  fiber. 

I  want  to  make  one  comparison  and  leave  it  at  this,  because  this 
isn’t  stressed  enough. 

FOOD  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  DOLLARS 

The  movement  of  food  to  a  project  where  it  is  used,  this  would  sup¬ 
plement  and  complement  exchange  of  food  for  soft  currencies.  But 
let’s  make  this  comparison :  Our  dollars,  comparatively  they  are  in 
short  supply.  There  is  a  demand  for  them  domestically,  but  food, 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  demand,  can  be  more  effective  than  dol¬ 
lars  in  building  these  economies.  . 

Food  becomes  a  dollar  when  it  becomes  a  wage  in  building  a  road  or 
a  small  dam  or  a  school,  or  in  sending  students,  whether  they  are  young 
people  or  adults,  to  that  school. 

If  America  could  get  this  concept  of  a  sound  farm  program  with  50 
cents  in  and  produce  shiny  food  dollars  for  development  in  the  world 
we  would  really  start  moving  somewhere,  and  we  must  do  that. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  referred  to  differentiation  between 
food  and  dollars.  Food  costs  dollars ;  it  takes  dollars  to  buy  the  food. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Yes ;  it  is  the  cheapest  dollars  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  How  is  that  so?  It  takes  dollars  to  buy 
the  food,  so  you  have  to  use  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Solberg.  But  the  farmers  are  being  paid  less  than  50  cents  to¬ 
day  for  their  real  dollar  value  of  food.  This  is  something  we  can 
produce  in  abundance  and  it  can  be  used,  and  surely  it  will  be. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  don’t  follow  that  reasoning  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  dollars  to  buy  the  food  which  is  produced.  Food  just 
doesn’t  produce  itself,  and  the  farmer  doesn’t  produce  it  for  nothing; 
he  has  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  witness  means  that  food  is  cheaper 
than  $2. 

Mr.  Solberg.  That  is  correct.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  using  all 
our  resources,  all  of  our  farmers  and  all  of  our  food  production.  We 
are  not  doing  it  today  and  we  are  silly  for  not  doing  this. 

I  appreciate  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
asking  questions  to  indicate  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject.  I  just 
want  to  hear  as  many  witnesses  as  possible  before  I  have  to  leave. 

Senator  Sparkman.  There  are  many  questions  I,  too,  would  like 
to  ask,  but  I  shall  not  ask  them,  because  we  have  many  witnesses  and 
I,  too,  will  have  to  leave. 

Mr.  Hyman  H.  Bookbinder,  legislative  representative,  AFL-CIO. 

Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  do  have  a  statement;  it  is  a  brief  statement. 
May  I  rush  through  it  quickly  ? 

Senator  Sparkman.  You  may  read  it  or  discuss  it,  either  one.  The 
full  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  will  just  give  the  highlights. 

Senator  Sparkman.  As  you  wish,  sir. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  It  is  a  brief  statement,  to  start  with. 

STATEMENT  OF  HYMAN  H.  BOOKBINDER,  LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
recently,  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before  another  committee  of  this 
Congress,  the  Agriculture  Committee,  end  we  urged  their  support  for 
a  program  to  utilize  more  fully  our  abundance  of  food  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition  amongst  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  testimony  we  urged  enactment  of  specific  measures  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  which  we  believe  will  achive  this  objective. 

The  elimination  of  hunger  in  this  country  is  a  national  responsi¬ 
bility  which  must  be  considered  of  the  highest  priority.  In  addition 
to  achieving  this  objective,  however,  the  AFL-CIO  also  believes  that 
our  agricultural  abundance  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  it  more  effectively  overseas  in  order  to  advance  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  humane  objective  of  reducing  hunger 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  these  two,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  principal  author  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act,  Senator 
Humphrey,  along  with  several  other  Senators,  have  both  proposed 
improvements  in  our  local  food  distribution  program  and  are  the 
authors  of  this  food  for  peace  legislation. 

HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION  AMONG  AMERICANS 

Each  of  these  programs,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  domestic  and  the 
overseas,  rests  on  its  own  merits,  and  organized  labor  supports  each 
of  them,  but  I  do  feel  compelled  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  through 
this  hearing  that  we  fear  that  public  support  for  this  food  for  peace 
program  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  if  the  Congress  fails  to  do  its  duty 
in  regard  to  our  own  hungry  Americans. 

Refusal  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  administration  to  spend  reason¬ 
able  amounts  of  funds  to  meet  the  hunger  and  malnutrition  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  only  aggravate  the  present  public  antipathy  to  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  mutual  security,  which,  unfortunately,  is  altogether  too  great 
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to  begin  with,  and  this  is  an  antipathy  which  would  extend  to  such 
proposals  as  food  for  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  proceed  quickly— I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  doing  this  public  lobbying  before  a  committee 
that  can’t  make  this  decision— but  we  do  feel  strongly  that  while  we 
come  to  advocate  this  improvement  in  our  international  food  opera¬ 
tions,  that  we  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  need  to  act  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  our  domestic  food  program. 

I  won’t  repeat  the  observatons  that  I  have  heard  at  least  two 
witnesses  make  today  about  our  abundance  being  a  blessing  and  not 
a  curse.  I  don’t  think  this  thing  can  be  said  too  often.  I  will  just 
assert  tht  now,  and  the  statement  will  be  in  the  record. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  pile  more  and  more  surplus  commodities 
in  storage,  an  observation  which  has  also  been  made  this  morning,  at 
this  cost  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  storage  alone,  we  do  support  the 
Humphrey  proposal  to  expand  the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  to  re¬ 
lieve  human  hunger  and  to  promote  economic  and  social  development 
in  less-developed  countries  abroad. 

If  the  free  world  fails  to  provide  adequately,  there  is  real  danger 
that  these  countries  will  surrender  to  the  blandishments  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world.  In  most  of  these  nations  the  issue  may  well  be  de¬ 
cided  one  way  or  another  within  the  next  decade  or  two. 

I  see  that  most  of  my  next  observations  have  been  adequately 
covered,  and  your  assurance  that  it  will  be  in  the  record  permits  me  to 
skip  rather  broadly  here. 

THOROUGH  STUDY  MADE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  48  0  OPERATION 

I  do  want  to  observe  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1711  seek  to  carry 
out  proposals  that  have  emanated  from  exhaustive  investigations  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  These  are  not  schemes  that  have 
just  been  dreamed  up  by  some  pie  in  the  sky  artists;  they  result  from 
studies  by  the  National  Planning  Association,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Davis 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  by  a  team  of  three  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  ICA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  makes  this  statement  for  support  of 
S.  1711  not  as  experts  in  either  agriculture  or  in  the  intricacies  of 
international  trade.  We  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  agricultural 
experts  and  trade  experts  to  advise  you  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

We  come,  instead,  primarily  as  a  representative  of  millions  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  who  recognize  the  need  to  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  and  hunger,  and  for  peace,  not  with  words  alone  but  with 
concrete  deed  and  example. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  implement  our  words  than  the  bold 
concept  of  food  for  peace. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet,  but  it  may  soon  be,  to  heed  the  warning  of 
Dostoevsky  when  he  said : 

A  day  is  coming  when  men  will  say  there  is  no  crime,  there  is  no  sin,  there 
is  no  guilt,  there  is  only  hunger  *  *  *.  And  they  will  come  crying  and  fawning 
to  our  feet  saying,  “Give  us  bread  *  * 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Aiken  ? 
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Senator  Aiken.  No  questions. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  No  questions. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Bookbinder. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bookbinder  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hyman  H.  Bookbinder,  Legislative  Representative,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Recently,  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  and 
urged  support  for  a  program  to  utilize  more  fully  our  abuandanee  of  food  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  amongst  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  testimony,  we  urged  enactment  of  specific  measures  now  before 
Congress  wThich  we  believe  will  achieve  this  objective. 

hunger:  national  and  international  problem 

The  elimination  of  hunger  in  this  country  is  a  national  responsibility  which 
must  be  considered  of  the  highest  priority.  In  addition  to  achieving  this  objec¬ 
tive,  however,  the  AFL-CIO  also  believes  that  our  agricultural  abundance  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  great  to  make  it  possible  to  use  it  more  effectively  overseas  in  order  to 
advance  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  humane  objective  of  re¬ 
ducing  hunger  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  know  that  you  have  recognized  both  this  dual  obliga¬ 
tion  and  this  dual  potential.  Your  advocacy  of  legislation  both  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  food  distribution  program  at  home  and  for  expansion  of  our  over¬ 
seas  food  operations  is  clear  evidence  that  you  do  not  believe  America  has  to 
choose  between  feeding  our  own  people  and  helping  to  feed  human  beings 
wherever  they  may  be  hungry. 

Although  each  of  these  programs,  domestic  and  overseas,  rests  on  its  own 
merits,  and  the  AFL-CIO  supports  each  of  them,  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  to 
the  Congress  that  public  support  for  your  highly  commendable  and  imagina¬ 
tive  food  for  peace  program  will  be  difficult  if  the  Congress  fails  to  do  its  duty 
in  regard  to  our  own  hungry  Americans.  Refusal  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
administration  to  spend  reasonable  funds  to  meet  hunger  and  malnutrition  of 
Americans  will  only  aggravate  the  present  public  antipathy  to  mutual  security 
expenditures,  an  antipathy  which  could  extend  to  the  food  for  peace  proposal 
too. 

America’s  unequaled  ability  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  abundance  is  in  no 
sense  a  calamity — as  some  now  appear  to  view  it — but  a  great  blessing— if  we 
have  the  intelligence  effectively  to  use  this  great  potential  asset.  In  a  world 
in  which  1  billion  human  beings  live  perpetually  in  hunger,  our  surplus  of  food 
and  fiber  makes  the  United  States  uniquely  capable  of  helping  them  in  a  manner 
which  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  and  would  not  match. 

Already  the  distribution  of  oui-  food  and  fiber  overseas  under  Public  Law  480 — 
whether  sold  for  foreign  currencies,  bartered  for  strategic  materials,  or  donated 
as  emergency  relief — represents  an  act  of  statesmanship  and  humanitarianism 
of  monumental  proportions. 

REVISION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM 

The  time  has  come  to  revise,  expand,  and  extend  Public  Law  480  on  the  basis 
of  nearly  5  years  of  experience  and  a  fresh  look  at  what  is  needed  and  what  can 
be  done.  It  is  our  view  that  S.  1711,  introduced  by  you,  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  10  cosponsors,  points  in  the  proper  direction. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  pile  more  and  more  surplus  commodities  in  storage — 
at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  approximately  $1  billion  per  year  for 
storage  alone — we  support  the  Humphrey  proposal  to  expand  the  use  of  our 
food  and  fiber  to  relieve  human  hunger  and  promote  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries  abroad. 

Most  of  these  less  developed  countries  have  newly  won  their  independence. 
But  their  new-found  freedom  will  mean  little  unless  their  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  can  find  ways  to  lift  themselves  above  the  misery  and  despair  that 
have  always  been  their  lot. 
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If  the  free  world  fails  to  provide  adequate  help,  there  is  real  danger  they  will 
surrender  to  the  blandishments  of  the  Communist  world.  In  most  of  these  new 
nations,  the  issue  may  well  be  decided — one  way  or  another— within  the  next 
decade  or  two. 

The  aid  that  they  need  is  of  many  kinds,  and  America’s  abundant  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  can  do  much  to  help. 

According  to  responsible  estimates,  $10  billion  to  $13  billion  of  U.S.  farm  com¬ 
modities  may  be  conservatively  expected  to  pile  up  in  the  next  5  years  in  excess 
of  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  foreign  dollar  sales.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  many  experts  in  this  field  that  this  quantity  of  farm  commodities 
could  be  distributed  to  needy  nations  without  disturbance  to  regular  commercial- 
trade.  This  consideration  is,  of  course,  a  very  basic  one  in  any  legislation  the 
Congress  will  approve. 

In  the  face  of  these  expectations,  we  support  the  proposal  in  S.  1711  that  local 
currency  sales  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion 
annually  be  authorized  for  the  next  5  years,  as  compared  to  the  $1%  billion  a 
year  authorized  at  present  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  addition,  the  continued  bartering  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  and  other  materials  now  carried  forward  under  Public  Law  480  is  of 
mutually  great  value  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  involved.  We 
urge  that  this  arrangement  be  continued.  Under  it,  we  are  informed,  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  material  already  has  been  brought  to  the  United  States  under 
this  scheme. 

We  also  favor  continued  emergency  relief  shipments  to  friendly  countries 
in  the  form  of  grants  at  a  rate  of  up  to  $250  million  per  year. 

BROADEN  USES  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  proposal  under  S.  1711  to  broaden  the  uses  to 
which  local  currencies  accruing  to  us  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  commodities  would 
be  put  to  work.  These  include  projects  to  promote  education,  health,  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  develop  educational  materials,  finance  the  services  of  technical 
advisers,  and  advance  economic  development. 

Through  the  wise  uses  that  these  foreign  currencies  can  be  put  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  originate,  our  aid  abroad  can  be  vastly  compounded  in  the 
same  way  that  “counterpart  funds”  multiplied  the  value  of  our  investment  in 
European  rehabilitation  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

STUDIES  MADE  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  4 SO  PROGRAM 

It  is  of  particular  note  that  all  the  provisions  of  S.  1711  seek  to  carry  out 
proposals  that  have  emanated  from  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  operation 
of  Public  Law  480.  Among  these  have  been  studies  by  the  National  Planning 
Association,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Davis  for  the  Department  of  State,  and  by  a  team 
of  three  American  businessmen  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Their  findings  support  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  an  intensified  effort  to 
utilize  our  abundant  agricultural  production  to  help  build  essential  conditions 
for  world  peace  in  the  manner  generally  prescribed  by  S.  1711. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  makes  this  statement  of  support  for  S.  1711  not 
as  experts  in  agriculture  or  international  trade.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  agricultural  experts  and  trade  experts  to  advise  you  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  the  problem. 

We  come,  instead,  primarily  as  representative  of  millions  of  working  men 
and  women  who  recognize  the  need  to  fight  against  communism  and  hunger,  and 
for  peace,  not  with  words  alone  but  with  concrete  deed  and  example.  We  know 
of  no  better  way  to  implement  our  words  than  the  bold  concept  of  food  for 
peace. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet,  but  may  soon  be,  to  heed  Dostoevski’s  warning  when 
he  wrote : 

“A  day  is  coming  when  men  will  say  there  is  no  crime,  there  is  no  sin,  there 
is  no  guilt,  there  is  only  hunger  *  *  *.  And  they  will  come  crying  and  fawning 
to  our  feet  saying,  ‘Give  us  bread.  *  *  *’  ” 

Senator  Sparkman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Wallace  J.  Campbell, 
legislative  representative  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  have  copies 
of  your  prepared  statement.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Sparkman.  May  I  say  the  full  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  statement  is  rather  long.  There  are  certain 
sections  of  it  which  I  can  draw  upon  or  summarize,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALLACE  J.  CAMPBELL,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  1963  the  76-member  nation  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  plans  to  conduct  a  “freedom 
from  hpnger”  campaign.  This  worldwide  drive  to  mobilize  public 
opinion. regarding  the  possibilities  of  defeating  hunger  as  a  world 
menace  is  to  be  climaxed  with  the  holding  of  a  World  Food  Congress. 
The  United  States  is  just  1  member  of  the  76  nations  in  the  FAO, 
but  unless  we  take  positive  action,  such  as  is  specified  in  the  proposed 
international  Food  for  Peace  Act,  this  year,  the  “freedom  from  hun¬ 
ger”  campaign  in  1963  may  not  be  an  effective  drive  against  the  fes¬ 
tering  spots  of  hunger  which  so  plague  the  world. 

It  takes  time  for  programs  to  develop  and  achieve  their  effective¬ 
ness.  The  time  to  start  is  now. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
presented  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
April  30,  1954,  urging  the  enactment  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and  even 
more  popularly  known  as  Public  Law  480.  We  hope  that  by  1963 
we  can  look  back  to  this  session  of  Congress  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Humphrey  food-for-peace  bill  as  an  accomplishment  even  greater 
than  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480. 

In  April  1954  we  said  on  behalf  of  the  Cooperative  League  and  its 
millions  of  family  members  that : 

As  taxpayers  who  have  footed  the  bill  for  a  substantial  part  of  this  available 
surplus — 

an  estimated  $8  billion  surplus  was  then  on  hand 

— we  are  concerned  that  that  investment  of  ours  be  used  wisely  and  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  As  citizens  we  have  an  interest  in  finding  a  way  to  transform 
what  might  look  like  a  national  liability  into  a  national  asset  in  creating  friend¬ 
ship  around  the  world  and  a  strengthening  of  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Congress  adopted  Public  Law  480  at  that 
time. 

The  United  States  under  Public  Law  480  has  sold  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  over  800  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour;  3.3  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils;  240  million  pounds  of  dairy  products;  3.6 
million  bales  of  cotton,  and  many  other  farm  commodities.  The  value 
of  these  sales  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $3.5 
billion  at  world  market  prices. 
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DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

This  sales-abroad  program  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall  program. 
Most  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  20  million  Americans 
received  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through  Public  Law  480 
through  schools,  charity  institutions  and  individual  donations.  Of 
these,  m,ore  than  14  million  children  in  American  schools  received 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  school  lunch  programs.  Over  5  mil¬ 
lion  members  of  needy  families  were  aided  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  went  through  established  channels  of  welfare  and 
relief,  and  close  to  1.5  million  children  in  charitable  institutions  re¬ 
ceived  foods  donated  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  has  always 
been  true,  we  are  taking  care  of  the  needy  in  America  first. 

In  a  recent  report,  Secretary  Benson  pointed  out  that  more  than 
60  million  people  in  about  85  countries  are  receiving  U.S.  food  do¬ 
nated  to  American  voluntary  relief  agencies  carrying  on  foreign 
assistance  programs.  More  than  $7.5  billion  worth  of  commodities 
had  been  used  under  the  law  by  December  31, 1958. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  13  million  members  of  the  Cooperative  League  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  extended  and  expanded  as  one  of  the  great  humani¬ 
tarian  programs  of  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  know  that  Senator  Humphrey  has  been  joined  by  Senators  John 
A.  Carroll,  Philip  A.  Hart,  John  Kennedy,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Gale 
W.  McGee,  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Wayne  Morse,  James  E.  Murray, 
William  Proxmire,  Harrison  Williams,  Jr.,  Frank  Church,  Richard 
L.  Neuberger,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Mike  Mansfield,  Thomas  C.  Jennings, 
Jr.,  and  Stuart  Symington  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1711  now  before  you 
for  action. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  :  A  FOOD-PRODUCING  INSTITUTION 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  letter  I  received  in  private,  I  can’t  give 
you  the  name  in  public,  but  the  letter  summarizes  pretty  well  the 
situation  as  we  see  it  in  American  agriculture.  He  said : 

In  a  thousand  ways  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  American  agriculture  is 
the  most  irreversible  nonstoppable  food  producing  institution  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  this  surplus-producing  capacity  will  not 
be  stopped  or  even  slowed  down,  thank  God.  Our  surplus  food  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  use  of  surplus  food ;  the  only  sane  use  of  it  is  an  investment  in 
self-help  abroad,  not  a  continuous  use  of  it  to  feed  people  without  giving  them 
the  self-respecting  position  of  workers  earning  their  keep.  Our  Congress  so  far 
has  continued  an  ineffectual  dribbling  use  of  our  inevitable  growing  surplus 
food — one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  providence  ever  gave  a  free  people  to 
promote  its  freedom. 

This  judgment  of  a  foremost  agricultural  specialist  and  authority 
who  has  devoted  a  generation  to  his  work  points  -up  a  problem  which 
our  Congress  and  our  administration  have  not  been  willing  to  face. 
With  the  American  family-size  farm  and  the  present  freedom  of 
American  agriculture,  with  nearly  5  million  individual  farmowners, 
it  isn’t  possible  to  stop  production  by  cutting  farm  prices.  When 
prices  are  cut  every  farmer  must  find  ways  to  produce  more  in  order 
to  hold  his  farm  and  keep  afloat.  Our  agricultural  production  could 
be  an  unmitigating  blessing.  The  day  will  come  when  we  will  treat  it 
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as  such.  1  hope  we  don’t  have  to  wait  until  we  are  faced  with  agri¬ 
cultural  shortages  here  in  the  United  States  to  learn  that  lesson. 

The  next  page  and  a  half,  or  two  pages  of  our  testimony  are  de¬ 
voted  to  outlining  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill.  You  have  had 
these  outlined  to  you  very  often,  so  I  would  like  to  skip  now  to  page 
7,  and  point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  no  fundamental  disagreement 
on  the  use  for  the  agricultural  surpluses  abroad. 

I  point  out  here  that  President  Eisenhower  called  for  a  food  for 
peace  plan  in  his  message  to  the  Congress;  that  the  National  Planning 
Association  and  other  institutions  have  made  extensive  studies  sup¬ 
porting  this  position;  that  John  Davis,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  made  recommendations  for  a  long-range  program; 
that  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 
program  of  this  kind  in  debate  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

FACTS  SUPPORTING  S.  1711 

There  are  several  points  which  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  and  I  will  highlight  these  again. 

1.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  already  paid  for  the 
agricultural  surplus  which  is  now  on  hand.  The  expansion  and 
extension  of  our  food  program  would  be  built  primarily  on  the  act  of 
taking  out  of  our  bins  food  that  has  already  been  paid  for  and  using 
it  in  the  interest  of  friendly  peoples  in  need  throughout  the  world. 

2.  The  continuing  cost  of  storing  our  agricultural  surplus  is  so 
great  that  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  it  costs  more  to 
store  some  of  these  commodities  for  a  year  than  it  does  to  ship  the 
commodities  and  distribute  them  overseas. 

3.  Foodstuffs  which  are  looked  on  as  a  liability  here  immediately 
become  an  asset  in  the  recipient  country.  The  food,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  should  be  used  to  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
country  or  the  peoples  in  that  country.  The  food  can  be  used  to  pay 
salaries  of  people;  costs  of  local  materials  for  roadbuilding  and 
other  construction  projects ;  for  technical  assistance,  educational,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  other  costs.  The  United  States  will  be  paid  in  currencies  of 
the  recipient  country,  and  these  currencies  can  eventually  be  of  great 
value  to  us. 

4.  Food  distribution  on  a  loan  basis,  as  provided  for  in  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  bill,  makes  the  surplus  disposal  program  much  more  effective. 
Many  countries  in  the  world  need  food  but  will  not  or  cannot  accept 
grants.  They  are  willing  and  able  to  receive  the  foodstuffs  as  loans 
and  to  repay  those  loans  if  given  an  adequate  amount  of  time.  This 
tendency  to  develop  self-sufficiency  and  independence  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  wherever  possible. 

5.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  farmer,  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  $10  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  con¬ 
stitutes  a  continuing  depressant  on  the  market.  The  removal  of  those 
stocks  of  foodstuffs  provides  a  more  stable  and  more  reasonable  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  commodities  our  farmers  are  producing. 

This  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  their  support  of  the  program,  because 
the  millions  of  farmers  we  represent  do  not  want  the  food  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  but  used  to  help  the  elimination  of  hunger  wherever  that  is 
possible. 
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6.  The  use  of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  overseas  is  more  efficient  and  more  effective  than  Govern¬ 
ment  distribution  and  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

The  vountary  agencies  make  possible  a  people- to-people  approach  in 
the  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  The  voluntary  agency  is  able  to  make 
use  of  assistance  by  the  governments  and  the  peoples  overseas  who 
want  to  help  themselves.  U.S.  personnel  working  for  American  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  overseas  can  help  supervise  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  all  the  way  to  the  point  of  consumption,  as  does  CARE,  for  • 
example.  This  gives  a  control  over  the  use  of  the  commodities  which 
might  be  distasteful  to  the  recipient  government  if  the  supervision 
came  from  a  Government  agency  or  Government  personnel. 

The  use  of  a  voluntary  agency  also  stretches  the  dollar  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer.  The  drive,  the  efficiency,  the  self-sacrifice  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people  in  a  private  agency  can  often  multiply  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  overseas. 

WORK  OF  CARE  OUTLINED 

When  we  testified  in  April  1954  urging  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Agricultural  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  we  made  these 
same  fundamental  points : 

CARE  has  found  that  the  governments  of  countries  which  need  these  food¬ 
stuffs  are  willing  and  anxious  to  help  foot  the  bill,  often  for  ocean  freight  as 
well  as  internal  delivery  costs,  because  this  eliminates  any  possible  stigma  of 
charity,  gives  the  recipients  a  feeling  they  are  partners  in  a  humanitarian  under¬ 
taking  rather  than  objects  of  charity,  and  contributes  to  that  independence  of 
spirit  which  we  are  seeking  to  strengthen  throughout  the  free  world. 

We  went  on  to  point  out  5  years  ago  that  these  foodstuffs  can  create 
an  eventual  new  market  for  American  agricultural  products,  and  that, 
by  the  use  of  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  American  foodstuffs  are  used 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  interfere  either  with  American  markets 
or  markets  of  agriculture  in  the  local  country  or  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  traditionally  supplied  their  need. 

These  facts  are  truer  today  than  they  were  5  years  ago.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
ICA  pointed  out  that  the  voluntary  agencies  have  used  more  than 
2  million  short  tons  of  foodstuffs  with  a  total  value  of  $670  million. 
The  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  better  known  as 
CARE,  handled  895  million  pounds  of  these  foodstuffs. 

This  is  where  we  get  to  the  problem  involved. 

This  included  milk  powder,  butter,  butter  oil,  cheese,  egg  powder, 
cottonseed  oil,  rice,  beans,  cornmeal,  and  flour.  This  current  year 
only  five  of  these  commodities  are  in  surplus.  Five  have  disappeared 
from  the  surplus  lists.  Next  year  only  three  commodities — milk 
powder,  cornmeal,  and  flour — will  he  available  in  quantity. 

CARE  has  served  36  countries  with  agricultural  commodities  and 
has  an  enviable  reputation  for  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  deliveries 
and  for  complete  supervision  which  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  any  foodstuffs  to  get  into  the  black  market  or  be  misused  in  any 
other  way.  We  would  like  to  submit  a  table  of  the  commodities  used 
and  the  countries  served  for  the  record,  served  by  CARE. 
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Senator  Sparkman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  include  that  in  the 
record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere  (Care) 
Agricultural  surplus  commodities 


Quantities 
shipped  1 
1951-Mar.  31, 
1959 

Estimated 
shipments, 
Apr.  1-June 
30,  1959 

Estim'ated 
shipments, 
July  1,  1959- 
June  30, 1960 

Milk  powder  _  _  . 

350,  000,  019 
51.  306,  395 
25, 890,  387 
122,  326, 841 

13,  814, 032 

14,  896,  774 
22,  485,  503 

9,  980, 855 
11,267,778 
273, 613,  924 

33, 356,  000 

129, 498, 400 

B  itter  oil . . . . 

Cheese _ _ 

224,  000 

Egg  powder _  _ _ _ 

Cottonseed  oil  and  shortening . 

779, 600 

Beans.  . . . . 

C  rrnmeal _ 

2,  519.  000 
46, 925, 000 

13, 392, 100 
282, 324,  600 

Flour _ _ _ 

Total  pounds _ 

895,  582,  508 

83,  803, 600 

425, 215, 100 

1  Actual  bill  of  lading  figures. 


From  1951  through  June  30,  1959,  CARE  has  served  36  countries  as  follows  : 
Austria,  Bahama  Islands,  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
El  Salvador,  England,  Finland,  France,  Gaza  (Egypt),  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Libya,  Macan, 
Malta,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Scotland,  Vietnam, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

From  July  1,  1959  through  June  30,  1960,  CARE  will  distribute  commodities 
in  the  following  countries:  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Gaza  (Egypt),  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hong  Kong,  Honduras,  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Iran,  Korea, 
Libya,  Malta,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Philippines,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  How¬ 
ever,  as  of  the  moment,  it  is  possible  that  CARE  may  also  have  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  programs  in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Jordan,  and  Turkey  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  SUPPORTS  WORK  OF  CARE 

Mr.  Campbell.  While  we  support  wholeheartedly  the  work  of  all 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  this  field,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to 
support  the  work  of  CARE.  Not  only  is  it  a  cooperative,  but  also  we 
have  seen  its  operation  over  the  years  at  first  hand,  and  know  inti¬ 
mately  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.  is  a  member-owner  of  CARE,  as  is  the  Farmer  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  and  some  of  the  other  organizations  that  have  testified 
here. 

Murray  Lincoln,  president  of  the  league,  served  as  president  of 
CARE  for  12  years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board.  I  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  organized  CARE  in  1945  and  now  serve 
as  a  vice  president. 

W  e  would  like  to  point  out  that  under  the  program  now  underway 
there  are  several  problems  that  face  us.  To  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  Food  Peace  Administrator  should  be 
authorized  to  make  commitments  to  voluntary  agencies  for  supplies 
of  foodstuffs  over  the  course  of  several  years  so  that  the  program  of 
the  organizations  can  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  a  maximum 
effectiveness.  This  isn’t  possible  now. 
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When  I  was  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Israel  last  year,  we  had  to  pull 
cheese  out  of  the  agricultural  surplus  commodities  available,  taking 
one  of  the  basic  commodities  that  we  needed  to  give  a  well-balanced 
program.  CARE  has  had  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  com¬ 
modities  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheese  which  up  to  that  time  was 
available. 

We  also  feel  that  certain  commodities  should  be  earmarked  for 
use  overseas  even  when  there  is  a  chance  that  some  of  the  commodities 
may  go  off  the  surplus  list.  For  example,  rice  can  be  used  with 
great  effectiveness  overseas,  but  at  the  present  time  must  be  held  off 
the  list  of  commodities  available  for  use  overseas  because  of  a  possible 
use  of  rice  for  feeding  in  U.S.  welfare  programs.  Other  surplus 
commodities  might  be  better  used  in  the  United  States  with  the  rice 
reserved  for  overseas  distribution  by  CARE  and  the  other  agencies. 

“phasing  out”  process 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  continuing  surplus  situation,  and  be  believe 
that  we  are,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  reverse  its  present 
policy  on  cutting  back  and  “phasing  out”  the  food  distribution  over¬ 
seas. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  members  of  this  committee  realize  there  is 
a  Francis  paper,  named  after  the  Food  Adviser  to  the  President, 
which  states  that  each  of  the  voluntary  organizations  must  phase  out 
of  each  country  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  continuing  or  a 
growing  need  in  a  country. 

CARE,  for  example,  applied  in  January  for  a  program  in  Iran. 
We  were  told  in  June,  after  much  negotiation,  that  we  could  use  80 
percent  of  what  we  used  in  Iran  last  year.  Actually  last  year  we 
went  in  Avith  a  very  conseivative  program  to  try  it  out  to  see  that  there 
Avere  no  bugs  in  the  operation.  This  year  we  came  in  Avith  what  we 
felt  on  the  basis  of  the  record  we  could  use.  There  is  a  policy  of 
administration  that  you  can  use  only  80  percent  of  what  you  used 
last  year  regardless - 

Senator  Aiken.  Does  that  apply  to  all  countries  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  applies  to  all  countries. 

Senator  Aiken.  Regardless  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Regardless  of  circumstances. 

Senator  Aiken.  Applied  to  all  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  commodities  in  surplus. 

Senator  Aiken.  Or  in  the  overall  amount  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Now,  in  defense  of  the  administration - 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  there  a  reason  given  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  Avas  a  reason  given  for  that,  that  the  United 
States  cannot  forever  contribute  foodstuffs  overseas,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  way  of  phasing  out  so  that  we  won’t  be  in  a  country  from 
now  into  eternity.  That  is  reasonable  and  that  is  important. 

But  this  has  become  now  fixed  in  a  vise  so  that  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  must  reduce  in  each  country,  even  though  the  need  may  be  in¬ 
creasing,  the  food  distribution  program  must  go  down  now.  CARE 
must  have  a  written  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Iran  that  it 
will  be  out  of  there  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  that  we  will  cut 
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from  80  percent  down  to  70  percent,  down  to  GO  percent,  so  that  the 
program  will  be  phased  out. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  will  be  out  of  there,  so  far  as  surplus  com¬ 
modities  by  this  Government  are  concerned.  You  could  continue  to 
serve  that  country  as  a  private  agent,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  AVe  would  have  to  buy  the  commodities. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Here  we  can  stretch  our  dollars  by  using  our  dollars 
for  administration  and  distributing  the  commodities  which  are  given 
to  the  agencies  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

What  we  are  appealing  for  is  flexibility  in  the  treatment.  I  know 
that  most  of  the  people  in  administrative  capacities  would  like  to  have 
flexibility,  and  would  like  to  see  that  these  programs  meet  the  needs. 

I  think  if  the  committee  would  indicate  its  interest  in  this  problem 
it  would  help  the  voluntary  agencies  to  break  a  bottleneck  which  em¬ 
barrasses  most  of  the  people  who  are  involved  in  the  policy. 

Senator  Aiken.  Could  you  get  me  a  copy  of  that  directive  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  everybody  says  that  everybody  else  has  it, 
but.  it  does  not  have  official  status.  It  has  the  effectiveness  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  status,  however. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  wonder  if  the  staff  of  this  committee  might 
make  inquiries  into  that  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  Did  you  get  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  nobody  can  get  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  one  of  these 
things - 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  is  a  policy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  policy.  It  is  classified,  we  cannot  see  it,  but 
it  is  a  policy  which  is  in  effect. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  directive  just  doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  President’s 
calling  the  representatives  of  the  five  or  six  surplus  producing  coun¬ 
tries  together  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  putting  more  food  into 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  illogical  and  inappropriate  but  it  fits  one  part 
of  the  policy  and  has  not  been  made  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
Nation’s  need  and  the  needs  of  the  voluntary  organizations. 

(Senator  Fulbright  on  July  27  wrote  to  Mr.  Francis  about  this 
matter.  Mr.  Francis  replied  on  August  4.  The  two  letters  are 
inserted  at  this  point :) 

July  27,  1959. 

Mr.  Clarence  Francis, 

Chairman,  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  Executive 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Francis  :  During  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  S.  1711,  the  food  for  peace  bill,  several  witnesses  stated 
that  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  change,  or  at  least  a  reformulation, 
of  policy  by  the  administration  toward  provisions  of  titles  II  and  III  of  Public 
Law  480.'  Specifically,  it  was  said  that  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Surplus  Disposal  has  adopted  a  policy  of  gradually  cutting  out  donations 
to  voluntary  agencies  for  distribution  overseas,  and  secondly,  of  placing  more 
emphasis  in  the  surplus  foods  donation  program  on  government-to-government 
agreements  and  less  emphasis  on  the  voluntary  agencies  program. 

The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  consulted  with  the  Public 
Law  480  Office  of  ICA  on  this  matter,  and  this  Office  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
committee  with  a  statement  on  the  present  operations  of  titles  II  and  III.  The 
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Public  Law  480  Office  does  not  feel  it  proper  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee. 

There  is  considerable  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  committee  if 
you  would  furnish  us  with  a  statement  on  the  policy  of  the  administration 
toward  the  operation  carried  on  under  titles  II  and  III  of  Public  Law  480  as 
delimited  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter.  Since  this  legislation  is  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  a  timely  reply  would  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.T.  W.  Fur. bright,  Chairman. 


August  4,  1959. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Fuubohght, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Replying  to  you  letter  of  July  27,  in  which  you  make 
inquiry  on  policy  governing  the  administration  of  titles  II  and  III  of  Public 
Law  480,  there  has  for  some  time  been  very  serious  consideration  given  to  the 
transfer  of  large-scale  family  feeding  and  school  lunch  programs  from  title  III 
to  title  II.  The  general  trend  a  year  ago  seemed  to  be  in  that  direction,  but 
there  now  seems  to  be  some  indication  that  the  decision  might  well  be  reversed. 
Policies  are  being  reconsidered  and  it  is  my  expectation  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  have  brought  all  of  the  executive  members  of  this  committee  into 
agreement  on  policy  in  this  regard. 

We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  legislative  features,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
make  every  endeavor  to  get  to  you,  in  time  for  your  consideration,  the  latest 
thinkins  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  a  simple,  easy  decision. 

Sincerely, 


Clarence  Francis, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President. 


20  PERCENT  REDUCTION  MANDATORY  FOR  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  THIS  YEAR 

% 

Senator  Aiken.  But  have  you  been  officially  told  that  you  have  to 
reduce  your  program  20  percent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  a  letter - 

Senator  Aiken.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  staff  of  CABE,  from  the  responsible  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  in  ICA.  This  is  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  Iran 
directing  CARE  to  cut  down  to  80  percent  this  current  year,  and  70 
percent  the  following  year.  I  am  sure  that  that  letter  could  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Aiken.  Does  that  apply  to  other  agencies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  it  does.  The  problem  is  affecting  everybody 
in  the  voluntary  agency  field. 

Senator  Aiken.  Of  course,  we  have  helped  some  countries  increase 
production. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  Iran  may  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  in  the  long  run,  there  is  good  reason  for  this 
policy.  I  mean,  the  United  States  doesn’t  intend  to  produce  food 
for  all  the  world  for  all  time.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  in  any  given 
country  for  an  unlimited  time.  What  we  are  appealing  for  is  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

There  is  one  other  point,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Very  quickly,  if  you  will.  We  have  two  more 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  something  that  can  be  done  in  30  seconds. 
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COOPERATIVES  UNABLE  TO  BORROW  FUNDS  UNDER  COOLEY  AMENDMENT 


The  cooperatives  have  a  program  going  now  in  Italy  loaning  funds 
to  the  non- Communist  cooperatives  in  Italy.  It  is  a  self-supporting 
program. 

We  have  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  allow  us  to  borrow  funds 
available  under  the  Cooley  amendment ;  that  is,  funds  that  are  avail¬ 
able  for  borrowing  by  private  enterprise. 

Somebody  has  decided  that  a  cooperative,  because  it  does  not  make 
a  profit,  is  not  a  free  enterprise  institution  by  its  definition.  We  feel 
we  are  a  free  voluntary  enterprise,  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  that  decision  made  in  Italy  or  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  decision  was  made  here  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  thought  our  courts  decided  long  ago  that  co¬ 
operatives  were  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have.  This  is  just  another  administrative 
bobble  that  I  think  could  be  straightened  out.  The  administrative 
people  say  they  don’t  know  what  the  intent  of  Congress  is.  I  thought 
this  committee  could  indicate  that  this  use  of  funds,  a  lending  pro¬ 
gram,  nonsubsiclized,  self-supporting,  of  these  funds  which  are  avail¬ 
able  and  relayed  by  a  genuinely  cooperative  organization  should  have 
the  right  to  borrow  the  money  just  like  everybody  else  does. 

The  reason  I  raise  it  now  is  these  are  funds  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  it  would  help  us  very  much  if  you  could  make 
an  inquiry  or  indicate  the  intent  of  the  Congress  on  the  role  of  co¬ 
operatives  in  this  situation. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it. 

(A  letter  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  inserted  at  this  point:) 


July  22,  1959. 

Mr.  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh, 

First  Vice  President, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Stambaugh  :  During  recent  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  food  for  peace  bill,  it  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  Campbell,  legislative  representative  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  ruled  against  making  loans  under  the  Cooley 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480  to  U.S.  cooperatives. 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  action  which  certainly  was  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  those  of  us  who  helped  to  put  the  Cooley  amendment  in  Public  Law 
480.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  an  explanation  of  your  ruling  on  this  matter 
at  your  earliest  possible  convenience. 

Sincerely, 


Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

Office  of  the  First  Vice  President, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28,  1959. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  July  22,  with 
reference  to  a  representation  made  to  you  concerning  loans  to  U.S.  cooperatives 
under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  Bank  has  never  ruled  that  either  United  States  or  foreign  cooperatives 
are  ineligible  for  such  loans.  I  have  had  a  complete  rundown  made  to  see  if 
there  could  be  any  possible  O')  sis  for  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  facts  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  this  research  are  as  follows. 
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The  Bank  has  never  received  an  application  for  a  loan  from  a  U.S.  cooperative. 

Two  applications  have  been  received  for  loans  to  foreign  cooperatives  as 
follows. 

Checchi  &  Co.,  consulting  economists  of  Washington,  D.C.,  made  application 
on  behalf  of  Istituto  Finanziario  delle  Cooperative  Americane  e  Italiane  (IFCAI) 
for  a  loan  of  1.36  billion  Italian  lire  (the  equivalent  of  $2.2  million).  All  of 
the  stock  of  IFCAI  is  owned  by  the  Fund  for  International  Cooperative  Devel¬ 
opment  (formerly  Freedom  Fund,  Inc.),  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  loan  proceeds  would  have  been  relent  by  IFCAI  to 
Italian  cooperative  organizations. 

According  to  statements  made  by  IFCAI  and  Checchi,  a  large  sector  of  the 
Italian  cooperative  movement  is  under  some  degree  of  Communist  control. 
Since  a  major  purpose  of  IFCAI  is  to  assist  those  cooperatives  which  are  not 
under  Communist  domination,  the  Bank  was  very  much  interested  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  Bank’s  Board  and  staff  gave  it  long  and  careful  study,  including 
a  discussion  with  Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

It  developed  that  none  of  the  Italian  cooperatives  to  whom  loans  would  be 
made  by  IFCAI  were  affiliated  with  U.S.  firms  nor  were  any  of  them  engaged 
In  enterprises  that  would  expand  markets  abroad  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  concluded  that  it  could  not, 
by  loaning  through  an  intermediary,  do  what  it  is  barred  from  doing  directly — 
that  is,  permit  the  use  of  section  104(e)  loan  funds  by  nonaffiliated  foreign 
entities  for  purposes  other  than  expanding  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  second  application  received  by  the  Bank  involving  cooperatives  was  by 
the  Israel  Bank  of  Agriculture,  Tel  Aviv,  for  a  loan  of  3.7  million  Israeli  pounds 
(the  equivalent  of  $2.1  million).  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  to  be  relent 
to  cooperatives  and  communities  in  Israel  to  assist  in  building  grain  storage 
elevators.  The  ultimate  borrowers  were  not  affiliated  with  U.S.  firms  but  would 
use  section  104(e)  loan  funds  for  purposes  contributing  to  an  expansion  of  mar¬ 
kets  abroad  for  U.S.  agricultural  products.  The  Board,  therefore,  found  the 
application  eligible  under  the  act  and  the  credit  was  authorized. 

This  is  the  entire  history  of  applications  to  the  Bank  for  loans  to  coperatives, 
and  it  clearly  does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  of  a  ruling  that  U.S.  coopera¬ 
tives  are  considered  ineligible  under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  4S0. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Lynn  U.  Stambaugh, 

First  Vice  President. 


Senator  Sparkman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Wallace  J.  Campbell,  Director,  Washington  Office, 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America 

In  1063,  the  76-nation-member  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  plans  to  conduct  a  “Freedom  From  Hunger”  campaign.  This 
worldwide  drive  to  mobilize  public  opinion  regarding  the  possibilities  of  defeat¬ 
ing  hunger  as  a  world  menace  is  to  be  climaxed  with  the  holding  of  a  World 
Food  Congress.  The  United  States  is  just  one  member  of  the  76  nations  in  the 
FAO,  but  unless  we  take  positive  action,  such  as  is  specified  in  the  proposed 
International  Food  for  Peace  Act,  this  year,  the  “Freedom  From  Plunger”  cam¬ 
paign  in  1963  may  not  be  an  effective  drive  against  the  festering  spots  of  hunger 
which  so  plague  the  world 

It  takes  time  for  programs  to  develop  and  achieve  their  effectiveness.  The 
time  to  start  is  now. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presented  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  April  30,  1954, 
urging  the  enactment  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  and  even  more  popularly  known  as  Public 
Law  480.  We  hope  that  by  1963  we  can  look  back  to  this  session  of  Congress 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Humphrey  “Food  for  Peace”  bill  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  even  greater  than  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480. 

In  April  1954  we  said  on  behalf  of  the  Cooperative  League  and  its  millions 
of  family  members  that  “as  taxpayers  who  have  footed  the  bill  for  a  substan- 
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tial  part  of  this  available  surplus  (an  estimated  $8  billion  surplus  was  then  on 
hand)  we  are  concerned  that  that  investment  of  ours  be  used  wisely  and  in 
the  national  interest.  As  citizens  we  have  an  interest  in  finding  a  way  to  trans¬ 
form  what  might  look  like  a  national  liability  into  a  national  asset  in  creating 
friendship  around  the  world  and  in  strengthening  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of 
the  free  world.” 

In  the  5  years  which  have  followed,  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  80 
has  sold  for  foreign  currency  over  800  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
3.3  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  240  million  pounds  of  dairy  products,  3.6  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  many  other  farm  commodities.  The  value  of  these  sales  is 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $3.5  billion  at  world  market  prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS  TO  NEEDY  IN  AMERICA  FIRST 

This  sales-abroad  program  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall  program.  Most 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  20  million  Americans  received  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480  through  schools,  charity  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  individual  donations.  Of  these,  more  than  14  million  children  in 
American  schools  received  agricultural  commodities  in  the  school  lunch  programs. 
Over  5  million  members  of  needy  families  were  aided  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  went  through  established  channels  of  welfare  and  relief 
and  close  to  1.5  million  children  in  charitable  institutions  received  foods  donated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  As  has  always  been  true,  we  are  taking  care  of  the 
needy  in  America  first. 

In  a  recent  report,  Secretary  Benson  pointed  out  that  more  than  60  million 
people  in  about  85  countries  are  receiving  U.S.  food  donated  to  American  volun¬ 
tary  relief  agencies  carrying  on  foreign  assistance  programs.  More  than  7.5 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  commodities  had  been  used  under  the  law  by  December 
31,  1958. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
13  million  members  of  the  Cooperative  League  that  this  program  should  be 
extended  and  expanded  as  one  of  the  great  humanitarian  programs  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  know  that  Senator  Humphrey  has  been 
joined  by  Senators  John  A.  Carroll,  Philip  A.  Hart,  John  Kennedy,  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Gale  W.  McGee,  A.  S.  Monroney,  Wayne  Morse,  James  E.  Murray, 
William  Proxmire,  Harrison  Williams,  Jr.,  Frank  Church,  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Mike  Mansfield,  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  and  Stuart  Symington 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1711  now  before  you  for  action. 

AGRICULTURE  ABUNDANCE - WEAPON  FOR  PEACE 

American  agriculture  continues  to  pour  out  its  abundance.  This  abundance 
should  be  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  American  economy  and  the  greatest  weapon 
for  peace  in  all  of  the  resources  available  to  America.  An  outstanding  American 
agricultural  economist,  whose  name  I  would  be  happy  to  present  to  the  committee 
in  confidence,  said  a  few  days  ago : 

“In  a  thousand  ways  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  American  agriculture  is  the 
most  irreversible  nonstoppable  food-producing  institution  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  this  surplus  producing  capacity  will  not  be  stopped 
or  even  slowed  down,  thank  God.  Our  surplus  food  problem  can  be  solved  only 
by  use  of  surplus  food ;  the  only  sane  use  of  it  is  as  an  investment  in  self-help 
abroad,  not  a  continuous  use  of  it  to  feed  people  without  giving  them  the  self- 
respecting  position  of  workers  earning  their  keep.  *  *  *  Our  Congress  so  far 
has  continued  an  ineffectual  dribbling  use  of  our  inevitable  growing  surplus 
food — one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  providence  ever  gave  a  free  people  to  promote 
its  freedom.” 

This  judgment  of  a  foremost  agricultural  specialist  and  authority  who  has 
devoted  a  generation  to  his  work  points  up  a  problem  which  our  Congress  and 
our  administration  have  not  been  willing  to  face.  With  the  American  family- 
size  farm  and  the  present  freedom  of  American  agriculture,  with  nearly  5  million 
individual  farmowners,  it  isn’t  possible  to  stop  production  by  cutting  farm  prices. 
When  prices  are  cut  every  farmer  must  find  ways  to  produce  more  in  order  to 
hold  his  farm  and  keep  afloat.  Our  agricultural  production  could  be  an  unmiti¬ 
gating  blessing.  The  day  will  come  when  we  will  treat  it  as  such.  I  hope  we 
don’t  have  to  wait  until  we  are  faced  with  agricultural  shortages  here  in  the 
United  States  to  learn  that  lesson. 
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Provisions  of  S.  1711 

As  this  committee  knows,  S.  1711  would  provide — 

(a)  an  extension  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  for  another  5  years  at 
a  rate  of  $2  billion  per  year  as  compared  to  $1.5  billion  a  year  under  the 
present  Public  Law  480 ; 

( h )  continuation  of  authority  to  provide  emergency  assistance  through 
grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over  a  period  of  5  years  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $250  million  per  year  to  aid  friendly  people  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  emergency  relief  requirements,  and  grants  of  commodities 
to  friendly  nations  to  carry  out.  programs  of  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and 
malnutrition ; 

(c)  extension  of  the  present  authority  to  make  payment  for  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States ;  to  barter  foodstuffs  and  fibers  for 
strategic  or  other  materials ;  continuation  of  the  school  lunch  programs  and 
other  charitable  programs  at  home ;  and  further  grants  to  nonprofit  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  for  use  in  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States. 

We  are  happy  to  support  id)  the  provision  which  would  create  a  10-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  supply  contracts  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  with  interest  not  to 
exceed  2%  percent  per  year,  and  with  payment  in  dollars,  services,  or  strategic 
or  other  materials.  This  long-range  program  would  allow  payment  for  the 
materials  to  be  made  over  a  period  up  to  40  years  after  the  commodities  have 
been  delivered. 

The  bill  (e)  provides  grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over  a 
period  of  5  years  to  help  food-deficit  countries  under  agreements  to  build  up 
and  maintain  minimum  food  reserves. 

(/)  The  United  States  could  negotiate  agreements  with  friendly  countries  to 
establish  binational  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  public  welfare,  and  to  grant  such  foundations  unexpended 
local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as  repayments  for  food  dis¬ 
tributed  under  Public  Law  480. 

A  new  provision  ( g )  would  authorize  the  use  of  accumulated  currencies  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  sales  of  surplus  commodities  to  extend  the  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  projects  undertaken  by :  The  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  World  Health  Organization, 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  a  proposed  new  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Association.  Such  uses  would  support  the  United  Nations  and 
strengthen  international  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

S.  1711  would  also  (7i)  permit  more  effective  use  of  such  currencies  in  pro¬ 
moting  international,  educational  exchanges,  research,  educational  development, 
health  and  education,  and  technical  assistance.  Interest  charges  for  use  of  suc-h 
currencies  would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  2%  percent. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Public  Law  4S0  has  been  the  failure  to  centralize  the 
decisionmaking  process.  It  has  been  remarkable  that  such  a  great  deal  has 
been  achieved  to  date  with  the  complicated  program  of  administration  of  our 
oversea  food  program.  The  Humphrey  bill  (i)  would  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  Peace  Food  Administration  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  headed 
by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  with  full  power  to  act.  It  would  also  create  an 
Interdepartmental  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  and  a  Peace  Food  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  private  U.S.  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  This,  we  feel,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  fragmentation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  could  prevent  the  long  delays  which  have  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  frustrations  which  have  come  in  the  administration  of  the  program  to 
date. 

These  are  the  basic  ingredients  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  and  provide  the 
basic  steps  which  we  feel  could  bring  a  substantial  major  thrust  forward  in  the 
food  field.  We  would  like  now  to  discuss  some  of  the  factors  which  we  feel  can 
highlight  the  operations  of  the  program. 

There  seems  to  be  no  fundamental  disagreement  of  the  need  for  the  continuing 
use  of  agricultural  surpluses  overseas.  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a  “food  for  peace”  plan 
and  said  that  he  was  “setting  steps  in  motion  to  explore  anew  with  other  surplus- 
producing  countries  all  practical  means  of  utilizing  the  various  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  of  each  in  the  interest  of  reenforcing  peace  and  well-being  of  friendly 
peoples  throughout  the  world — in  short,  with  ‘Food  for  Peace.”’  The  first 
meeting  of  representatives  of  those  countries  was  held  in  Washington  in  April 
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and  May  of  this  year.  We  hope  that  some  positive  results  will  come  from 
these  meetings. 

STUDIES  MADE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROGRAM 

The  National  Planning  Association  and  other  institutions  have  made  intensive 
studies  which  have  supported  the  general  principles  of  the  program  before  you. 
During  the  last  few  days  representatives  of  NPA  and  of  other  organizations 
have  testified  in  support  of  the  “food  for  peace”  program.  These  include  groups 
that  wish  to  move  the  agricultural  surplus  in  order  to  provide  a  more  stable 
market  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  use  the  surpluses  for  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses.  These  are  not  necessarily  conflicting  aims. 

Dr.  John  H.  Davis,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  the  State  Department  and 
reported  that :  “Public  Law  480  was  approved  in  general  by  all  persons  inter¬ 
viewed,  both  American  and  foreign.  It  contributes  to  economic  development. 
It  is  of  political  value  to  governments.  The  difficulties  or  objections  reported 
were  not  associated  with  the  question  to  end  Public  Law  480,  but  to  improve  it.” 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  pointed  out  in  a  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  international  Food  for  Peace  Act  that  “a  food  program 
is  something  the  United  States  can  do  that  no  other  country  can,  and  when  he 
(Senator  Humphrey)  says  that  food  assists  the  economic  growth  of  newly 
dependent  countries  and  developing  countries,  he  is  correct.  The  first  need  of 
all  such  countries  is  food,  and  we  have  the  surplus  food.” 

FACTS  FOR  COMMITTEE’S  CONSIDERATION 

There  are  several  points  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

1.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  already  paid  for  the  agricultural 
surplus  which  is  now  on  hand.  The  expansion  and  extension  of  our  food  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  built  primarily  on  the  act  of  taking  out  of  our  bins  food  that  has 
already  been  paid  for  and  using  it  in  the  interest  of  friendly  peoples  in  need 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  The  continuing  cost  of  storing  our  agricultural  surplus  is  so  great  that  it 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  it  costs  more  to  store  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities  for  a  year  than  it  does  to  ship  the  commodities  and  distribute  them 
overseas. 

3.  Foodstuffs  which  are  looked  on  as  a  liability  here  immediately  become  an 
asset  in  the  recipient  country.  The  food,  w’herever  possible,  should  be  used  to 
stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  country  or  the  peoples  in  that 
country.  The  food  can  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  people ;  costs  of  local  materials 
for  roadbuilding,  and  other  construction  projects ;  for  technical  assistance,  edu¬ 
cational,  medical,  and  other  costs.  The  United  States  will  be  paid  in  currencies 
of  the  recipient  country. 

These  currencies  may  not  be  immediately  useful  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
have  an  immediate  use  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  They  can  and  should  be 
used  there  whenever  feasible.  If  there  is  no  immediate  use,  the  day  may  well 
come  when  those  assets  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  United  States.  As  these 
countries  industrialize,  their  currencies  may  become  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
ours  and  may  provide  value  in  international  trade  or  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Food  distribution  on  a  loan  basis,  as  provided  for  in  the  Humphrey  bill 
makes  the  surplus  disposal  program  much  more  effective.  Many  countries  in 
the  world  need  food  but  will  not  or  cannot  accept  grants.  They  are  willing  and 
able  to  receive  the  foodstuffs  as  loans  and  to  repay  those  loans  if  given  an 
adequate  amount  of  time.  This  tendency  to  develop  self-sufficiency  and  inde¬ 
pendence  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

5.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  farmer,  the  existence  in  the  United 
States  of  $10  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  constitutes  a  continuing 
depressant  on  the  market.  The  removal  of  those  stocks  of  foodstuffs  provides  a 
more  stable  and  more  reasonable  market  for  the  commodities  our  farmers  are 
producing.  This  in  itself  would  be  of  value,  but  I  feel  I  must  say,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  organization  which  includes  millions  of  American  farmers,  that 
this  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  support  American  farmers  have  given  to  the 
“food  for  peace”  program.  There  is  a  genuine  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  American  farmer  that  the  lifegiving  foodstuffs  he  produces  should  not  be 
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destroyed,  but  should  help  the  elimination  of  hunger  wherever  hunger  can  be 

overcome.  .  .  . 

6.  The  use  of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
overseas  is  more  efficient  and  more  effective  than  Government  distribution  and 
should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

WORK  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

The  voluntary  agencies  make  possible  a  people-to-people  approach  in  the 
distribution  of  foodstuffs.  The  voluntary  agency  is  able  to  make  use  of  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  governments  and  the  peoples  overseas  who  want  to  help  themselves. 
U.S.  personnel  working  for  American  voluntary  agencies  overseas  can  help 
supervise  the  distribution  of  commodities  all  the  way  to  the  point  of  consump¬ 
tion  as  does  CARE,  for  example.  This  gives  a  control  over  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  might  be  distasteful  to  the  recipient  government  if  the  super¬ 
vision  came  from  a  Government  agency  or  Government  personnel. 

The  use  of  a  voluntary  agency  also  stretches  the  dollar  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  The  drive,  the  efficiency,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
in  a  private  agency  can  often  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  overseas. 

When  we  testified  in  April  1954,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Agri¬ 
cultural  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  we  made  these  same  fundamental 
points : 

“CARE  has  found  that  the  governments  of  countries  which  need  these  food¬ 
stuffs  are  willing  and  anxious  to  help  foot  the  bill,  often  for  ocean  freight  as 
well  as  internal  delivery  costs,  because  this  eliminates  any  possible  stigma  of 
charity,  gives  the  recipients  a  feeling  they  are  partners  in  a  humanitarian 
undertaking  rather  than  objects  of  charity,  and  contributes  to  that  independ¬ 
ence  of  spirit  which  we  are  seeking  to  strengthen  throughout  the  free  world.” 

We  went  on  to  point  out,  5  years  ago,  that  these  foodstuffs  can  create  an 
eventual  new  market  for  American  agricultural  products,  and  that  by  the  use 
of  U.S.  voluntary  agencies,  American  foodstuffs  are  used  in  such  away  that  they 
do  not  interfere  either  with  American  markets  or  markets  of  agriculture  in  the 
local  country  or  in  neighboring  countries  who  have  traditionally  supplied  their 
need. 

These  are  truer  today  than  they  were  5  years  ago.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  ICA  pointed  out  that  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  used  more  than  2  million  short  tons  of  foodstuffs  with 
a  total  value  of  $670  million.  The  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere, 
better  known  as  CARE,  handled  895  million  pounds  of  these  foodstuffs.  This 
included  milk  powder,  butter,  butter  oil,  cheese,  egg  powder,  cottonseed  oil,  rice, 
beans,  cornmeal,  and  flour.  This  current  year  only  five  of  these  commodities  are 
in  surplus.  Five  have  disappeared  from  the  surplus  lists.  Next  year  only  three 
commodities — milk  powder,  cornmeal,  and  flour — will  be  available  in  quantity. 

WORK  OF  CARE 

CARE  has  served  36  countries  with  agricultural  commodities  and  has  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  deliveries  and  for  complete 
supervision  which  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  foodstuffs  to  get  into 
the  black  market  or  be  misused  in  any  other  way.  We  would  like  to  submit  a 
table  of  the  commodities  used  and  the  countries  served  for  the  record. 

While  we  support  wholeheartedly  the  work  of  all  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
this  field,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  support  the  work  of  CARE.  Not  only  is 
it  a  cooperative,  but  also  we  have  seen  its  operation  over  the  years  at  firsthand 
and  know  intimately  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.  is  a  member-owner  of  CARE.  Murray  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
league,  served  as  president  of  CARE  for  12  years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  organized  CARE  in  1945  and  now 
serve  as  a  vice  president. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  voluntary  agencies,  including  CARE,  given  the  right 
to  use  local  funds  generated  under  Public  Law  480  sales  of  surplus  commodities 
to  pay  the  cost  of  local  delivery  plus  technical  assistance  and  other  self-help 
activities  in  the  countries  they  serve.  The  general  programs  of  American  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  could  be  expanded  substantially  under  such  a  program. 

We  feel  that  loans  made  from  local  currencies  in  the  countries  receiving  the 
foodstuffs  should  be  made  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  education,  health,  and 
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ctlier  activities,  and  also  to  nonprofit  cooperatives  which  stimulate  the  demo¬ 
cratic  self-help  programs  of  the  farmers  and  others  in  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  Peace  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  should  be  authorized  to  make  commitments  to  voluntary  agencies  for 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  over  the  course  of  several  years  so  that  the  program  of  the 
organizations  can  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  a  maximum  effectiveness. 

We  also  feel  that  certain  commodities  should  be  earmarked  for  use  overseas 
even  when  there  is  a  chance  that  some  of  the  commodities  may  go  off  the 
surplus  list.  For  example,  rice  can  be  used  with  great  effectivenness  overseas, 
but  at  the  present  time  must  be  held  off  the  list  of  commodities  available  for  use 
overseas  because  of  a  possible  use  of  rice  for  feeding  programs  in  U.S.  welfare 
programs.  Other  surplus  commodities  might  be  better  used  here  with  the  rice 
reserved  for  overseas  distribution. 

FLEXIBLE  POLICY  NEEDED 

If  -we  are  faced  with  a  continuing  surplus  situation,  and  we  believe  that  we 
are,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  reverse  its  present  policy  on  cutting 
back  and  phasing  out  the  food  distribution  overseas.  It  should  use  a  flexible 
policy  which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  voluntary  agency,  such  as  CARE,  to 
increase  its  distribution  in  countries  of  greatest  need  and  to  phase  out  of  those 
countries  in  terms  of  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  overseas  programs.  Today 
there  is  an  arbitrary  and  inflexible  formula  for  phasing  out  which  forces  a 
cutback  of  programs  in  each  country  on  the  same  basis  at  the  same  time. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  refer  again  to  the  proposed  campaign  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization.  The  “freedom  from  hun¬ 
ger”  campaign  and  the  World  Food  Conference  in  1903  can  achieve  its  maximum 
effectiveness  only  if  we  act  now.  As  B.  R.  Sen,  Director  General  of  the  FAO, 
declared  recently,  “We  must  awake  the  world  to  the  new  dimension  that  the 
age-old  problem  of  hunger  is  acquiring,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  disappointingly  slow  progress  mankind  has  been  making  in  dealing 
with  it,  and  the  great  opportunities  that  lie  ahead,  if  we  will  move  vigorously  and 
boldly  to  make  the  possibilities  become  realities.” 

Food  is  our  greatest  tool  for  world  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  us  treat  it  as  an 
asset  not  as  a  liability. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Mr.  Anthony  Rudis  of  the  Illinois  Manufac¬ 
turing  Association.  Mr.  Rudis,  will  you  come  around,  sir? 

Mr.  Rudis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Sparkman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Do  you 
have  a  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  Rudis.  I  have  a  short  prepared  statement  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  regarding  the 
Cooley  amendment,  and  I  am  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Please  be  seated  and  proceed  with  your  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Rudis.  Yes,  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  RUDIS,  FOREIGN  TRADE  COMMITTEE, 
ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Rudis.  Before  starting  this  prepared  statement  on  the  Cooley 
amendment,  after  listening  to  some  of  the  testimony  I  would  want  to 
say  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  food  for  peace  bill  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  and  personally  because  some  of  the  points  as  brought  out  are 
very  significant,  namely,  my  own  experience. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  because  I  was  orphaned  when  I  was 
0,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  that  statement  earlier  mentioned  by  one 
of  the  other  witnesses  that  America  must  first  be  properly  served. 
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RESPECT  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES  FOR  AMERICA 

I  also  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  past  10  years  I  have  traveled 
quite  extensively  overseas  in  various  countries  and  I  have  observed 
that  many  of  these  countries  do  not  have  the  abundant  fertile  fields 
that  America  has,  and  sometimes  when  we  read  and  hear  of  statements 
that  these  programs  are  giveaways,  I  don’t  think  they  really  are.  They 
are  programs  devised  to  help  those'  people  who  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  know  that  if  you  don’t  have  a  field  that  will  raise  a 
crop,  you  don’t  have  the  wherewithal  to  feed  yourself,  and  if  we  have 
to  try  to  find  ways  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  abundance,  there  are 
other  people  throughout  the  world  praying  someone  should  provide  a 
meal  for  them. 

I  think  that  America  will  further  gain  the  respect  of  the  world  as 
always  being  the  champion  of  the  underprivileged.  Whenever  there 
is  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  it  is  America  that  first  extends  the  helping 
hand,  and  this  bill  will  further  gain  tremendous  respect  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  short  statement  with  regard  to  that  por¬ 
tion  which  is  the  Cooley  amendment. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  to 
sponsor  that  original  amendment,  and  the  few  points  that  we  feel 
would  better  serve  in  this  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  IMA  REGARDING  COOLEY  AMENDMENT  LOANS 

The  statement  is  as  follows,  by  the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers  Association : 

The  availability  of  agricultural  surplus  funds  for  loans  to  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  under  the  Cooley  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong.),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  IMA,  is  stimulating  U.S.  foreign 
investments.  An  increasing  number  of  American  industries  are  bor¬ 
rowing  such  funds  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  subsidi¬ 
aries  abroad. 

In  sponsoring  the  amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  the  IMA  inter¬ 
national  trade  committee  stated : 

In  accordance  with  our  foreign  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  is  pursuing  a 
program  of  encouraging  our  citizens  to  invest  in  friendly  countries.  One  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  such  investments  is  the  inability  of  branches,  subsidiaries, 
or  affiliates  of  American  companies  to  borrow  local  currencies  in  the  respective 
countries  for  their  normal  operational  needs.  There  is  an  ample  source  of 
available  funds  in  many  foreign  countries  originating  from  the  sale  by  the  U.S. 
Government  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

At  the  present  time  the  loans  of  agricultural  surplus  funds  are 
administered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  an  institu¬ 
tion  established  by  Congress  in  1934  to  finance  and  promote  U.S. 
foreign  commerce.  The  Bank  has  acquired  valuable  experience  in 
foreign  financing  and  is  handling  such  loans  with  efficiency.  Under 
S.  1711,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  April  1G,  1959,  loans  under  Public 
Law  480  would  be  transferred  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  IMA 

The  IMA,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
should  continue  to  administer  loans  to  American  industry  under  Pub- 
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lie  Law  480 ;  furthermore,  it  reiterates  the  recommendations  made  in 
February  i958,  that — 

( 1 )  Public  Law  480  be  further  amended  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  purchasing  countries  to  hold  at  the  disposal  of  private  American 
enterprises  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currency ; 

(2)  the  interest  rate  should  not  exceed  by  more  than  1  percent  the 
rate  charged  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  tlie  borrowing  nation ;  and 
that 

(3)  interest  accrued  and  loans  repaid  by  borrowers  *  under  the 
Cooley  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  should  be  reloaned  to  U.S. 
industries,  their  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  abroad  in  addition  to  the 
funds  originally  designated. 

That  is  the  statement  of  our  association,  and  I  will  give  it  to  the 
reporter. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rudis.  Senator 
Aiken  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  No  questions. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Rudis.  Thank  you  kindly. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Glen  Leet,  program 
director,  Save  the  Children  Federation,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mr.  Leet,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLEN  LEET,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  SAVE  THE 
CHILDREN  FEDERATION,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

Mr.  Leet.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  type  of  people  who 
are  ultimately  concerned  in  the  less-developed  countries. 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

I  spent  a  great  part  of  the  last  15  years  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  rural  areas  in  small  villages,  in  Haiti,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Lebanon.  Korea,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  and  I  have  seen  the  effect  there  of 
various  policies  of  using  commodities  and  supplies,  first  in  Greece, 
as  Director  of  Welfare  for  UNRRA.  As  I  went  to  villages,  I  saw 
the  enormous  gains  of  nutrition  of  people  that  resulted  from  the  food¬ 
stuffs  that  were  made  available.  I  also  saw  the  tragic  consequences 
when  it  was  not  administered  with  full  understanding  of  its  poten¬ 
tialities  and  dangers. 

I  have  talked  with  heartbroken  Greek  farmers  who  said,  “How  can 
I  sell  my  wheat  when  the  food  is  being  distributed  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  it?”  It  was  a  tragedy  for  him. 

I  was  in  the  city  of  Volos  at  one  time  when  a  convoy  of  trucks 
had  gone  in  the  morning  to  take  a  load  of  wheat  to  Larissa.  In  the 
afternoon — it  was  desperately  needed  in  Larissa  because  there  were 
hungry  people  there. 

In  the  afternoon  I  talked  with  the  people  in  the  convoy  who  had 
come  back  with  a  load  of  wheat,  come  back  from  Larissa  and  back  to 
Volos.  It  sounds  silly,  but  it  was  necessary  because  the  people  in 
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Larissa  had  no  purchasing  power.  If  they  couldn’t  have  sold  their 
wheat  by  transporting  it  to  Volos,  it  would  have  been  ruined  until 
next  year. 

So  there  are  infinite  compliactions  involved. 

From  this  experience  of  the  impact  on  village  people,  I  found  my¬ 
self  advising  governments  on  the  social  and  economic  policies  that 
are  involved  in  utilization  of  various  commodities  for  development 
purposes. 

And  then  later  with  the  United  Nations  expert  and  community 
development  I  worked  on  some,  with  the  Secretariat,  on  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  some  basic  principles. 

NECESSARY  CRITERIA  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM 

I  do  have  these  in  a  paper  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  very  brief,  but 
essentially  any  program  to  utilize  commodities  in  ways  that  will  be 
constructive  needs  to  take  into  consideration  certain  criteria : 

1.  That  arrangements  could  not  cause  harmful  interference  with 
normal  patterns  of  international  and  domestic  trade ; 

2.  Help  should  not  adversely  affect  indigenous  production ;  and 

3.  That  the  commodities  will  not  create  continuing  dependency  on 
the  part  of  the  receiving  individual  or  nation  but  will,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  help  increase  productivity,  self-reliance,  and  human  dignity. 

Now,  there  are  certain  essential  elements  that  are  involved  in  any 
program  that  is  to  accomplish  that. 

Unless  the  program  results  in  increased  consumption  in  the  recip¬ 
ient  country,  it  must,  of  necessity,  become  a  substitute  either  for 
domestic  production  or  for  imports. 

Commodities  can  and  should  be  used  in  wrays  to  contribute  to  in¬ 
creased  employment  and  higher  productivity  on  the  part  of  the  recip¬ 
ients.  Let  me  look  at  that  a  little  bit  from  the  village  point  of 
view. 

I  have  been  in  a  village  in  Korea,  the  people  had  done  20,000  man- 
days  of  work  on  building  a  canal.  They  were  almost  done,  but  they 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  physical  strength.  As  they  pointed  out 
to  me,  without  rice  in  your  stomach  you  just  can't  continue  the  level 
of  work  that  is  needed  to  continue  this. 

In  this  case,  a  very  small  amount  of  aid  to  enable  them  to  get  the 
physical  strength  they  needed  to  complete  it  was  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  a  canal  which  more  than  doubled  the  productivity  of 
that  small,  little  valley. 

In  these  various  countries,  in  Ecuador,  in  Haiti,  Greece,  Lebanon,, 
Korea,  I  found  village  people  with  ideas,  with  idle  time,  with  a  will¬ 
ingness,  a  desire  to  do  such  things  as  to  build  a  school,  to  build  a 
canal,  to  build  a  road,  terrace  a  mountain,  to  bring  a  clean  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Those  are  all  things  that  people  can  do  themselves.  They  need 
some  technical  aid. 

ENCOURAGE  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES 

Now,  the  Save  the  Children  Federation  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  knows  that  you  don’t  help  a  child  only  by  giving  him  food.  You 
help  a  child  most  if  you  create  a  situation  in  which  it  is  familiar; 
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the  communities  have  undertaken  an  activity  which  has  increased 
the  productivity  of  the  community,  so  that  the  basic  causes  of  under¬ 
privilege  have  been  dealt  with  and  not  an  alleviation  which  comes 
from  the  free  distribution  of  food. 

Now,  we  have  brought  out,  we  have  learned  and  developed  tech¬ 
niques  for  motivation  and  encouraging  self-help  activities  of  this 
type,  but  we  come  up  against  a  basic  fact  that  although  people,  with 
their  enthusiasm  for  making  a  better  life  for  their  children,  work 
2  or  3  or  4  weeks  if  it  is  going  to  take  several  months  for  a  whole 
village  to  undertake  an  activity,  there  comes  the  fact  that  they  just 
can’t  put  too  much  energy  in  it  unless  they  have  the  food. 

So  this  great  resource  that  the  United  States  has  can  be  the  factor 
that  can  break  the  back  of  this  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  of  under¬ 
nourishment,  of  underdevelopment,  and  it  can  become  a  supplement 
to  the  aid,  the  technical  assistance  being  provided  by  the  United 
States,  by  nongovernmental  voluntary  agencies,  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  specialized  agencies,  ICA,  and  others.  But  there  are  these 
various  complications  that  are  involved. 

Let  me  give  an  example : 

I  was  visiting  the  Government  of  Iraq  on  the  community  develop¬ 
ment  policy  at  a  time  Iraq  had  a  great  resource  from  its  oil.  They 
were  putting  the  money  into  development  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley,  great  projects  to  protect  the  water.  They  can  and  will  pro¬ 
duce,  increase  the  productivity  of  that  area  enormously.  But  all  the 
money  they  paid  in  wages,  the  more  they  spent  out  on  development, 
the  more  wages,  the  more  was  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers. 

CAUTION  NECESSARY  TO  STABILIZE  FOOD  COST  IN  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES 

Now,  this  development  program,  any  great  development  program, 
is  unlikely  to  increase  productivity  or  consumer  goods  in  the  first  2, 
3,  or  sometimes  5  or  7  years.  The  consequence  of  this  was  inflationary. 
The  man  in  the  street,  the  Arab  in  the  village  that  I  talked  with  was 
worse  off  than  before,  and  he  felt  pretty  bitter  about  it. 

Now,  the  logical  thing  at  that  time  would  have  been  to  bring  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  in  at  such  a  level  so  that  the  cost  of  food  would  not 
have  gone  up,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  general  public  would  not 
have  deteriorated.  I  am  quite  convinced  if  food  had  been  used  for 
peace  as  a  supplement  to  their  development  purpose  we  would  not 
have  the  situation  we  do  now  in  Iraq  where  the  people  found  more 
and  more  was  being  done  for  development,  and  yet  their  own  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  was  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

I  could  give  illustrations  in  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Do  you  have  a  written  statement  that  you  can 
submit  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Leet.  Yes ;  I  do  have  a  statement. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Please  do;  then  it  will  be  printed  in  full. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  at  this  point  ask  Senator  Aiken  if  he  has  any 
questions. 

Senator  Aiken.  No;  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  leave  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Leet. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  conclude  very  shortly. 
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Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Leet  has  been  giving  very  practical  testimony. 
Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Iiickenlooper,  do  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  No  questions. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Do  you  have  any  concluding  remains,  Mr. 

Leet  ?  _  t 

Mr.  Leet.  I  do  have  remarks  I  will  try  to  make  brief. 


FOOD  GIFT  NOT  A  SOLUTION  IN  ITSELF 

Although  there  are  enormous  potentialities  for  the  use  of  this  food 
in  ways  that  will  encourage  development,  the  free  gift  of  food  itself 
to  hungry  people  is  not  a  solution  unless  it  gets  to  them  in  ways  that 
increases  their  own  productivity,  and  their  self-respect,  it  will  do  moie 

damage  than  good.  .  . 

One  of  the  problems  is  people  who  study  this  in  America  know  it  but 
the  countries  who  come  forward  and  want  food  very  often  they  are 
just  thinking  about  “Let’s  just  get  some  food.”  They  have  not  studied 
the  fact  this  must  be  related  to  the  total  development  program  of  the 
nation,  to  the  currency  control  in  the  country,  and  various  other 
factors. 

I  think  it  is  important,  and  I  have  suggested,  that  a  study  of  this 
being  undertaken  and  involving  the  United  Nations  so  that  we  would 
have  a  forum  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  these  problems,  which 
would  be  desirable,  and  I  have  deliberated  it  somewhat  in  the  paper. 

Also,  there  has  been  some  very  valuable  experience,  I  think,  from 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  ways  in  which  food  can  result 
in  increased  productivity  in  various  communities,  and  I  think  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  that  experience  and  opportunities  for  further  experi¬ 
mentation  with  it  will  be  important. 

There  are  children  all  over  the  world  who  are  undernournished, 
who  are  living  under  abysmal  conditions,  who  have  no  hope  for  the 
future,  and  the  basic  elements  of  this  plan,  for  this  program,  of  this 
bill  can  make  an  enormous  difference  in  life.  If  can  make  enormous 
differences  in  the  image  the  people  in  these  countries  have  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  there  is  enormous  potentiality,  and  I  will  present  this  paper 
which  points  up  some  of  the  complications  and  difficulties. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Aiken.  Let.  me  make  this  one  point  here :  The  simple  gift 
of  food  or  other  commodities  does  not  solve  the  problem;  as  you 
say  it  must  increase  the  productivity;  it  must  go  beyond  that,  also. 
It  must  increase  the  purchasing  power  so  that  the  people  of  the 
country  affected  are  able  to  use  more  of  their  own  productivity. 

Mr.  Leet.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  Many  of  them  feel  that  the  United  States  can 
take  all  the  surplus  production  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can't 
do  it.  They  can  use  it.  They  need  it  more  than  we  do. 

So  there  is  not  only  increased  productivity,  but  the  increase  in 
purchasing  power  so  that  they  can  use  their  increased  productivity. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Leet’s  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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Statement  by  Glen  Leet  on  the  Role  of  Surplus  Commodities  in 
Development  Programs  1 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Many  countries  have  received  or  may  receive  substantial  quantities  of  surplus 
commodities  from  the  United  States  on  a  grant  or  concessional  basis.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  made  available  to  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  are  of  great  importance,  in  view  of  the  general  deficit  in  con¬ 
sumption  which  exists  in  many  of  those  countries.  The  use  of  such  commodities 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  on  the  social  and  economic  plans  of  recipient 
governments. 

Effectively  utilized,  such  commodities  may  in  some  situations  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  malnutrition,  ill  health,  underemployment,  low  productivity,  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  etc. 

The  misuse  of  these  commodities  could  be  very  damaging  to  the  recipient 
country.  For  example,  such  commodities  may  become  a  substitute  for  local 
production  which  deprives  the  primary  cultivator  of  a  market,  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  purchase  the  produce  of  urban  industry,  thus  resulting  in  unem¬ 
ployment  in  urban  areas  and  stagnation  in  rural  areas. 

The  question  of  how  to  utilize  commodities  so  that  they  will  be  beneficial 
instead  of  detrimental  to  the  receiving  country  is  a  question  of  great  complexity 
and  warrants  careful  study  by  all  concerned. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  situation  it  has  been  considered  appropriate 
to  indicate  certain  potentialities  and  pitfalls,  and  suggest  some  principles  and 
criteria  and  propose  some  practical  measures  which  may  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
structive  use  of  such  commodities. 


2.  CRITERIA 

Plans  for  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  should  take  into  consideration  the 
following  criteria : 

(1)  That  the  arrangements  do  not  cause  harmful  interference  with  normal 
patterns  of  international  and  domestic  trade ; 

(2)  That  they  do  not  adversely  affect  indigenous  production;  and 

(3)  That  the  commodities  will  not  create  continuing  dependency  on  the  part 
Df  the  receiving  individual  or  nation  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  help  increase 
productivity,  self-reliances,  and  human  dignity. 

3.  essential  elements 

In  order  to  meet  the  foregoing  three  criteria  a  plan  for  the  use  of  surplus 
commodities  should  involve  the  following  two  elements ; 

(1)  The  program  should  result  in  increased  consumption  by  persons  with 
substandard  levels  of  consumption  approximately  equal  in  amount  to  the  com- 
nodities  received ;  and 

(2)  Commodities  should  be  used  in  ways  which  contribute  to  increased 
employment  and  higher  productivity  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 

4.  possible  uses  of  surplus  commodities  which  may  meet  criteria 

The  following  are  certain  specific  uses  of  commodities  which  involve  these 
elements  and  which  will  in  general  tend  to  meet  the  criteria  : 

(1)  In  situations  where  .under  existing  programs  heavy  investment  for  de¬ 
velopment  purposes  with  substantial  increased  wage  payments  is  creating  an 
nflationary  situation,  the  importation  and  sale  of  commodities  can  have  an 
mportant  effect  in  reducing  or  eliminating  an  inflationary  situation  which 
night  otherwise  cause  great  hardship  to  segments  of  the  population ; 

(2)  As  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  project  submitted  for  financing  by 
;he  World  Bank  or  other  external  source,  provision  might  be  made  for  use  of 
commodities  in  quantities  adequate  to  offset  any  inflationary  tendencies  result¬ 
ing  from  the  project ; 

(3)  In  connection  with  development  programs  which  are  revised  or  specifi¬ 
cally  planned  so  as  to  create  more  employment  and  purchasing  power  amongst 
persons  whose  consumption  is  substandard  ; 


1  Background  paper  prepared  for  discussion  on  Feb.  24,  1959,  at  the  Economic  Develop- 
nent  Institute  organized  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
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(4)  In  situations  where  the  commodities  are  used  to  create  adequate  but  not 
excessive  national  reserves  as  protection  against  crop  failures,  famine  and 
disaster ; 

(5)  In  connection  with  social  welfare  programs  involving  social  investment, 
self-help  or  mutual  aid ; 

(6)  In  connection  with  community  development  programs ; 

(7)  To  finance  community  development  service  programs. 

5.  USE  TO  PREVENT  INFLATION  BESULTING  FROM  EXISTING  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

There  are  a  number  of  governments  which  are  now  engaged  in  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams  for  economic  development  which  will  result  in  higher  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  but  will  not 
produce  consumer  goods  during  the  early  stages.  For  example  a  great  dam  may 
not  result  in  greater  food  production  for  several  years.  In  the  absence  of  any 
additional  supplies  of  consumer  goods,  the  result  of  such  a  development  is  to 
create  an  inflationary  situation  characterized  by  higher  prices  which  tends  to 
contract  the  consumption  of  consumer  goods  on  the  part  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lation. 

Careful  studies  have  indicated  that  this  “belt  tightening”  process  by  inflation 
is  not  appropriate  in  countries  where  the  masses  of  the  people  already  exist  on 
an  inadequate  standard  of  living.  Experience  indicates  that  such  a  process,  in 
addition  to  the  unfortunate  social  consequence,  will  frequently  result  in  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  consequences  which  make  impossible  the  continuation  of 
otherwise  sound  long  range  programs  for  economic  development.  In  such  situ¬ 
ations  surplus  commodities  judiciously  utilized  can  forestall  the  adverse  social 
consequences  to  the  general  population  which  so  commonly  characterize  inten¬ 
sive  investment  in  national  development  programs.  To  the  degree  that  they 
accomplish  this,  they  will  permit  the  Government  to  move  ahead  on  long-range 
investment  programs  at  a  rate  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  feasible. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  commodities  are  meeting  an  increased  effec¬ 
tive  demand  for  consumer  goods  they  should  not  adversely  affect  indigenous 
production  or  international  trade.  If  they  are  purchased  by  individuals  with 
increased  purchasing  power  as  a  result  of  their  increased  or  more  productive 
employment,  they  should  have  no  damaging  effect  on  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  recipients.  If  they  advance  the  overall  development  program  of 
the  Government  they  should  not  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  situation  of  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  for  the  Government. 

When  commodities  are  used  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  important  that 
releases  should  be  on  a  basis  which  will  implement  a  clearly  established  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  commodities.  The  release,  which 
would  generally  be  through  commercial  channels,  should  be  at  such  times  and 
places  as  will  either  (1)  meqt  the  increased  demand  resulting  from  higher  levels 
of  employment  by  development  project  workers  or  (2)  replace  the  increased 
consumption  of  such  workers.  The  policy  should  be  executed  with  a  vigilant 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  producer,  and  the  policy 
should  not  have  the  effect,  in  any  localities,  of  depriving  the  indigenous  pro¬ 
ducer  of  normal  markets  or  of  reducing  prices  below  a  level  which  affords  him 
a  reasonable  return  for  his  efforts. 

6.  USES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LOANS  FROM  WORLD  BANK  AND  OTHER  EXTERNAL 

SOURCES 

The  soundness  of  an  application  for  foreign  capital  may  sometimes  be  en¬ 
hanced  if.  as  a  part  of  the  investment  in  the  entire  project,  commodities  are  to 
be  used  to  a  degree  which  will  meet  the  added  consumption  requirements  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  enterprise. 

For  example,  in  food  importing  countries  the  financing  of  a  great  multi¬ 
purpose  river  development  project  involving  flood  control,  irrigation  and  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  power  may  require  foreign  exchange  not  only  for  the 
machinery  and  equipment  which  must  be  secured  abroad  but  also  for  increased 
Tood  imports  to  offset  the  inflationary  impact  of  the  increased  local  currency 
in  circulation. 

The  receipt  on  grant  or  concessional  terms  of  surplus  commodities  will  enable 
underdeveloped  countries  to  cover  the  indirect  foreign  exchange  requirements 
of  the  development  projects,  arising  from  the  increased  consumption  demands, 
to  some  extent.  In  this  way  the  debt  repaying  capacity  of  countries  for  ordi- 
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nary  foreign  loans  is  increased  and  whatever  is  obtained  through  such  loans 
can  be  concentrated  on  capital  goods  directly  required  for  development  projects. 
In  the  case  of  loans  made  by  the  World  Bank  the  external  loan  is  generally  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  direct  foreign  exchange  requirements  and  in  such  situations  the 
use  of  commodities  is  of  special  importance. 

7.  USE  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  SPECIFICALLY  PLANNED  SO  AS  TO 

CREATE  HIGHER  LEVELS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PURCHASING  POWER,  AND  CONSUMP¬ 
TION 

The  possible  availability  of  surplus  commodities  may  open  up  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  permitting  the  wider  use  of  labor-intensive  capital-saving  methods 
which  will  greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  such  capital  as  is  available  for 
development  purposes.  At  first  glance  it  might  appear  a  retrogressive  step  to 
hire  a  hundred  teams  of  oxen  instead  of  buying  a  tractor  to  move  a  given 
quantity  of , earth.  However,  if  the  teams  and  their  owners  are  employed  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  if  their  increased  purchasing  power  creates 
a  domestic  market  for  local  products  and  imported  surpluses  and  if  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  which  would  have  been  required  for  the  tractor  can  be  used  for 
equipment  such  as  pumps,  which  could  not  be  produced  locally,  the  use  of  the 
oxen  may  represent  a  more  efficient  method  of  utilizing  available  resources 
for  economic  development. 

Many  projects  involving  large  scale  employment  of  labor  which  otherwise 
would  be  impractical  may  become  economically  viable  if  commodities  can  be 
used  in  part  to  pay  workers. 

In  Libya  extensive  public  works  such  as  the  building  of  roads,  terracing  of 
mountains,  sand  dune  fixation  and  afforestation  have  been  accomplished  under 
programs  which  used  surplus  wheat  to  supplement  wages.  The  works  were 
supervised  and  directed  by  national  ministries  who  provided  the  technical 
direction  and  materials  required,  often  with  the  aid  of  FAO  and  U.S.  experts. 
Surplus  wheat  made  available  for  drought  relief  made  possible  the  employment 
of  more  persons  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Workers  re¬ 
ceived  the  equivalent  of  5  cents  a  day  in  cash  and  30  cents  worth  of  wheat. 

As  droughts  occur  2  out  of  every  3  years  in  Libya,  the  need  for  aid  of  this 
type  is  fairly  predictable.  Because  of  the  development  work  accomplished, 
the  situation  of  continuing  dependency  is  lessened.  However,  some  years  of 
continued  supply  of  commodities  for  development,  in  addition  to  the  presently 
scheduled  development,  might  be  needed  before  the  existing  situation  of  con¬ 
tinuing  dependency  is  liquidated. 

The  iise  of  commodities  in  payment  of  public  works  organized  by  national 
ministries  should  not  be  confused  with  “community  development  service”,  dis¬ 
cussed  later,  where  the  government  does  not  hire  people  to  work  on  government 
programs  but  instead  encourages  villagers  to  work  on  the  village’s  own  projects. 

8.  USES  TO  CREATE  RESERVES 

In  situations  where  the  commodities  are  used  to  create  adequate  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive  national  reserves  as  protection  against  crop  failures,  famine,  and  dis¬ 
asters,  it  is  considered  that  they  will  constructively  meet  the  criteria  previ¬ 
ously  expressed  provided  that  their  future  release  is  for  programs  which  meet 
the  criteria. 

9.  USE  IN  WELFARE  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING  SOCIAL  INVESTMENT,  SELF-HELP  OR 

MUTUAL  AID 

The  most  common  use  made  of  surplus  commodities  received  on  a  grant  or 
concessional  basis  is  for  relief  or  welfare  purposes.  A  number  of  countries 
have  from  time  to  time  made  supplies  available  for  such  purposes.  The  U.S. 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  authorized  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  furnish  emergency  assistance  for  the  relief  of  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  needs  up  to  the  value  of  $300  million.  Under  this  provision  commodities 
have  been  made  available  to  over  50  countries  and  areas  for  welfare  purposes. 
The  greater  part  has  been  made  available  through  direct  negotiations  between 
governments,  but  substantial  quantities  have  been  made  available  through  vol¬ 
untary  organizations. 

The  quantities  made  available  through  voluntary  organizations  may  in  some 
countries  afford  a  useful  means  for  demonstration  of  appropriate  methods  on 
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a  basis  that  would  not  be  complicated  by  the  large  scale  operations  more  com¬ 
monly  involved  in  arrangements  between  governments. 

The  uses  of  commodities  for  welfare  purposes  include  feeding  programs  for 
children  in  schools,  clinics,  institutions,  day  nurseries  and  for  other  vulnerable 
groups  such  as  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers.  Such  surpluses  are  also  used 
to  supplement  food  of  welfare  institutions,  as  relief  to  needy  persons  and  as 
relief  in  time  of  famine  or  disaster. 

Generally,  the  use  of  commodities  for  welfare  purposes  does  not  involve  any 
interference  with  normal  trade  or  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  indigenous  pro¬ 
duction.  Use  of  commodities  for  such  purposes  meets  the  first  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  that  they  generally  result  in  increased  consumption. 

Commonly,  the  manner  in  which  commodities  are  used  for  welfare  purposes 
is  such  that  it  does  not  meet  the  third  criteria  in  that  they  are  not  utilized  to 
the  degree  possible  to  create  higher  levels  of  employment  and  productivity. 
The  indicated  action  is  not,  of  course,  to  discourage  the  use  of  commodities  for 
welfare  purposes  but  rather  to  encourage  the  use  in  ways  which  accomplish 
social  objectives  but  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  higher  levels  of  employment 
and  productivity  (use  in  welfare  programs  involving  social  investment,  sell- 

help  or  mutual  aid  are  of  this  character ) . 

Of  course  most  welfare  programs  involve  a  long-term  social  investment,  but 
in  many  of  the  less  developed  countries  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  social  programs  which  represent  social  investments  bringing 
forth  a  relatively  early  return.  Distribution  of  wheat  to  villagers  in  time  of 
famine  may  meet  a  social  problem  but  employment  of  the  same  people  on  de¬ 
velopment  projects  may  accomplish  the  social  objectives  and  in  addition  bring 
an  early  economic  return.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  public  works  program 
in  Libya  where  the  fact  that  the  recipients  worked  on  development  projects 
does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  social  accomplishments  of  the  program. 
Ten  percent  of  the  commodity  supply  was  utilized  to  meet  needs  of  those  who 
could  not  be  aided  through  the  work  program.  There  were  certain  inefficiencies 
in  work  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  projects  undertaken  were  nationally 
initiated  and  consequently  the  positive  factors  which  result  from  local  initiation 


were  to  some  degree  lacking. 

All  too  often  a  condition  of  famine  is  a  consequence  of  inadequate  measures 
for  dealing  at  an  early  stage  with  the  problem  of  crop  failure.  Generally  a  crop 
failure  results  in  widespread  unemployment  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  considered 
that  free  distributions  made  on  an  emergency  relief  basis,  while  sometimes 
necessary,  may  commonly  be  avoided  if  prompt  action  can  be  taken  to  create  or 
maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and  consequent  sustained  purchasing 
power  as  a  result  of  intensified  rural  development  programs.  Delays  previously 
considered  unavoidable  in  the  organization  of  such  programs  are  no  longer 
necessary  in  view  of  the  substantial  progress  so  many  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  making  with  national  programs  for  community  development  and  in 
view  of  the  demonstrated  speed  with  which  employment  and  a  desired  level 
of  purchasing  power  can  be  created  in  widespread  underdeveloped  areas  in  a 
relatively  short  time  through  community  development  employment  programs. 

The  use  of  such  methods  for  drought  relief  may  be  a  means  of  preventing 
continuing  problems  of  social  welfare.  In  some  countries,  for  example  in  Brazil, 
certain  areas  are  being  depopulated  as  a  result  of  drought.  As  a  consequence 
food  production  in  subsequent  years  will  be  decreased  and  urban  populations 
increased  at  a  rate  which  creates  acute  social  and  economic  problems.  In 
such  situations  the  use  of  commodities  to  finance  locally  executed  development 
projects  could  represent  a  constructive  use  of  such  commodities.  Such  projects 
could  include  both  nationally  initiated  public  works  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  Measures  designed  to  decrease  the  severity  of  future  droughts, 
such  as  terracing,  contouring,  afforestation,  fencing,  dime  fixation,  planting 
of  cover  crops  and  the  construction  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  tanks  and  the  dig¬ 
ging  and  drilling  of  wells  are  of  the  labor  intensive  type  for  which  commodities 
could  constitute  the  major  source  of  financing. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  free  distribution  to  needy  individuals  on 
a  basis  which  does  not  make  constructive  use  of  the  indigenous  social  institutions 
of  which  these  individuals  are  an  integral  part.  In  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  society  is  still  characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  extended  family 
or  clan,  tribal  or  community  relationships  involving  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
responsibility  within  these  social  groups.  To  the  degree  that  externally  provided 
relief  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  family  or  group  obligation,  it  may 
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fail  to  make  a  potential  contribution  to  important  social  relationships,  and  may 
contribute  to  social  disintegration.  To  the  degree  that  employable  members  of 
the  social  group  are  able  to  secure  commodities  as  a  result  of  higher  levels  of 
employment,  the  social  needs  of  the  group  are  met  no  less  adequately  and  on  a 
basis  which  maintains  or  strengthens  social  and  cultural  institutions  of  some 
importance. 

10.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  organized  or  are  planning  com¬ 
munity  development  programs. 

A  community  development  program  is  designed  to  create  conditions  of  social 
and  economic  progress  by  methods  which  involve  a  primary  emphasis  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  action  at  the  local  level.  Community  development  involves 
three  major  elements : 

(a)  Measures  to  secure  the  participation,  on  a  self-help  basis,  of  the  people 
whom  the  program  is  designed  to  benefit ; 

( ft )  Measures  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  community  the  benefits  of  modern 
scientific  knowledge  in  a  form  they  can  use  to  meet  their  own  needs ; 

(c)  Use  of  democratic  methods  designed  to  insure  that  progress  is  directed 
toward  goals  valued  by  the  community  and  is  of  a  character  which  contributes  to 
the  preservation  of  self-respect  and  the  advancement  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  world  whose  consumption  is  sub¬ 
standard  are  people  living  in  underdeveloped  environments  and  engaged  in  sub¬ 
sistence  agriculture  characterized  by  use  of  primitive  techniques  and  by  low 
productivity.  Community  development  programs  are  almost  the  only  programs 
which  reach  many  of  these  people. 

Community  development  programs  provide  an  instrument  for  utilizing  com¬ 
modities  to  encourage  development. 

Such  programs  provide — - 

(1)  The  administrative  organization  for  planning  national  policy. 

(2)  The  mechanism  for  implementing  policy  through  all  appropriate  min¬ 
istries  and  agencies. 

(3)  The  means  for  the  coordination  at  national,  provincial,  and  local 
levels. 

(4)  The  instrumentality  for  providing  technical  assistance  needed  to  exe¬ 
cute  local  development  plans. 

(5)  Personnel  with  technical  qualifications  and  village-level  workers 
trained  in  methods  of  working  with  people  at  the  village  level. 

(6)  Institutions  and  other  resources  for  training  village-level  workers 
and  local  leaders. 

(7)  Situations  in  which  village  people  are  learning  to  plan  together  to 
meet  their  felt  needs  and  have  developed  some  confidence  as  a  result  of  suc¬ 
cesses  with  locally  initiated  projects. 

(8)  Procedures  established  for  the  encouragement  and  approval  of  lo¬ 
cally  initiated  projects. 

(9)  Experience  in  adapting  technology  to  the  needs  of  village  people. 

(10)  Better  understanding  by  government  officials  and  technicians  of 
methods  of  working  with  village  people. 

The  methods  by  which  community  development  programs  may  utilize  surplus 
commodities  to  encourage  development  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  In  the 
first  are  measures  which  increase  the  productivity  of  underconsuming  members 
of  the  population  without  creating  any  immediate  increased  monetary  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  In  the  second  category  are  measures  which  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  participants  and  also  increase  their  monetary  purchasing  power. 

The  typical  community  development  program  was  organized  to  execute  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  first  category.  Programs  to  introduce  better  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  improved  health  practices,  better  use  of  existing  resources — in  fact,  most 
of  the  measures  designed  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  community  the  benefits  of 
modern  scientific  knowledge  in  a  form  which  they  can  use  to  meet  their  own 
needs  are  measures  to  increase  productivity  without  creating  any  immediate 
monetary  purchasing  power. 

The  expenses  involved  in  the  first  category  include  items  such  as  the  cost  of 
technical  personnel,  of  village-level  workers,  training  village-level  workers  and 
local  leaders,  building  and  equipping  training  centers,  demonstration  equip¬ 
ment,  audio-visual  aids  and  other  training  aids  used  for  communicating  im¬ 
proved  methods  to  village  people.  The  use  of  currency  derived  from  the  sale 
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of  commodities  to  finance  such  programs  will  generally  be  justified  in  view  of 
the  long-term  importance  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  underconsuming  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  In  the  long  run,  such  expenditures  will  meet  the  cri¬ 
teria  although  their  effect  in  increasing  consumption  is  less  direct  and  less  im¬ 
mediate  than  in  the  case  of  measures  coming  within  the  second  category. 

Three  illustrations  are  suggested  of  measures  in  the  second  category  which 
both  increase  the  productivity  of  underconsuming  participants  and  also  increase 
their  monetary  purchasing  power.  Such  measures  are  facilitated  by  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  community  development  programs  but  go  beyond  the  usual  scope  of  such 
programs  and  may  apply  in  areas  where  comprehensive  community  development 
programs  have  not  yet  been  established. 

The  first  method  is  through  regular  employment  at  normal  wages  on  local 
development  programs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  common  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  underconsuming  elements  of  the  population  are  their  low  productivity 
and  a  high  level  of  unemployment  or  underemployment,  such  employment,  which 
can  be  on  labor  intensive  projects,  may  constitute  one  of  the  most  fruitful  ways 
of  simultaneously  increasing  the  purchasing  power  and  productivity  of  such 
underconsuming  people. 

It  is  true  that  community  development  programs  have  generally  sought  to 
increase  production  by  self-help  methods  and  that  most  of  the  labor  is  done  on 
a  volunteer  basis,  with  no  payments  to  the  participants,  and  consequently  such 
programs  have  created  very  little  immediate  monetary  increase  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  participants.  However,  in  so  doing,  community  development 
programs  have  been  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  Supplies  and  currency 
derived  from  commodities  offer  a  possibility  for  widening  the  scope  and  accel¬ 
erating  the  rate  of  community  development  programs  by  permitting  payment  to 
workers  on  local  projects.  While  paid  work  should  not  become  a  substitute  for 
self-help,  and  currency  or  commodities  should  not  become  a  substitute  for  the 
skill  of  the  village-level  worker  in  stimulating  local  initiative,  they  can  become 
a  resource  which  will  enable  the  community  to  broaden  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  its  efforts. 

There  are  frequently  situations  where  work  done  on  a  self-help  basis  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  work  done  on  a  basis  of  regular  employment.  Self-help 
methods  are  appropriate  only  in  situations  where  the  participants  will  benefit 
and  know  they  will  benefit  from  their  efforts  in  a  fairly  substantial  way.  But 
comprehensive  development  programs  generally  involve  activities  which  can¬ 
not  be  carried  out  by  self-help  alone.  For  example,  villagers  may  gladly  deepen 
the  reservoir  that  serves  their  own  village,  but  the  afforestation  of  the  more 
remote  mountains  needed  to  protect  the  reservoirs  in  the  area  may  have  to  be 
undertaken  by  paid  workers. 

Often,  if  villagers  can  be  paid  for  doing  the  part  of  the  project  which  is  a 
proper  concern  of  the  Government,  they  will  have  the  strength  and  energy  needed 
to  do  the  portion  which  benefits  their  community  on  a  self-help  basis.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  villagers  are  paid  for  working  on  a  national  road,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  build  their  village  road  on  a  salf-help  basis. 

A  second  means  of  providing  purchasing  power  for  underconsuming  elements 
of  the  population  is  through  the  use  of  currency  derived  from  the  sale  of 
commodities  to  purchase  products  manufactured  by  the  people  who  are  under¬ 
fed  or  underemployed.  Generally  the  lack  of  a  cash  market  has  been  the  major 
deterrent  to  the  development  of  home  and  village  industries.  Pottery  making, 
weaving,  shoemaking,  etc.,  could  in  many  cases  provide  greatly  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  income.  Various  technological  improvements  which  improve  the 
efficiency  of  such  operations  but  which  do  not  destroy  the  basic  decentralized 
character  of  such  production  can  establish  many  of  these  activities  on  an 
economically  viable  basis,  if  commodities  can  be  used  to  absorb  the  increased 
purchasing  power  and  if  currency  derived  from  commodities  can  provide  capital, 
making  possible  more  efficient  marketing. 

A  policy  for  local  purchase  of  material  involves  the  same  basic  principle  in  a 
different  form.  The  purchase  of  bricks  and  tiles  produced  by  local  industry,  the 
purchase  of  locally  quarried  stone  and  locally  processed  materials  will  all  help 
in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  such  people.  Much  of  the  purchasing  by 
national  or  provincial  governments  for  both  civil  and  military  needs  can  also 
be  decentralized  for  this  purpose.  In  some  countries  military  purchasing  of 
knitted  lielments,  socks,  and  woolen  undervests  have  been  handled  in  a  way 
which  stimulated  home  and  village  industries.  Under  normal  conditions  such 
decentralized  procurement  may  be  impractical  if  costs  are  higher,  and  if  excess 
purchasing  power  could  be  created  in  rural  areas.  However,  the  proper  use  of 
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such  commodities  may  create  a  situation  where  programs  of  this  type  will  be¬ 
come  economically  viable.  A  third  method,  which  is  merely  a  variation  of  the 
same  principle,  involves  the  stepped-up  hiring  of  locally  available  animals  and 
equipment  in  connection  with  nationally  executed  development  programs.  The 
availability  of  commodities  may  make  it  practical  and  also  more  efficient  for  the 
Government  to  enlarge  the  practice  of  hiring  from  the  peasants,  their  donkeys, 
oxen,  horses,  and  carts,  during  periods  when  these  are  seasonally  unemployed, 
instead  of  spending  foreign  exchange  for  machinery  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  experience  of  various  countries  with  community  development  pro¬ 
grams  certain  lessons  have  been  learned  which  should  prove  helpful  in  the 
use  of  commodities  to  stimulate  development.  Certain  problems  which  in  the 
past  have  seemed  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles  have  been  found  to  be  manage¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  community  development  experience.  The  following  four 
points  are  illustrative : 

1.  The  traditional  resistance  of  the  peasant  to  change,  and  particularly  his 
reluctance  to.  follow  suggestions  made  by  officials,  has  commonly  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  local  works  requiring  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  villagers.  Community  development  experience  indicates  that  the  key  to 
this  problem  lies  not  in  securing  cooperation  of  villagers,  but  in  cooperating  with 
the  villagers  in  encouraging  them  to  carry  out  the  programs  which  meet  their 
own  felt  needs. 

2.  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  nonwage  costs  of  public  works  must 
involve  total  national  public  outlay  greatly  in  excess  of  the  wage  payments. 
The  experience  with  community  development  programs  indicates  that  govern¬ 
ments  need  not  rely  only  on  their  own  resources  for  covering  these  costs  for  pro¬ 
grams  meeting  felt  needs  of  communities.  If  they  are  undertaken  on  a  self- 
help  basis  the  persons  who  benefit  can  be  expected  to  cover  a  major  proportion 
of  the  costs. 

3.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  mass  employment  will  necessitate  heavy  expend¬ 
itures  for  supervision  and  administration.  Under  programs  where  villagers  are 
working  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  community,  external  supervision  require¬ 
ments  can  be  at  a  minimum.  Relationships  under  which  the  external  aid  is 
related  to  group  performance  may  also  be  an  effective  substitute  for  detailed 
supervision.  If,  for  example,  a  community  wishes  to  build  a  “village  to  mar¬ 
ket”  road  and  the  village  council  is  offered  a  ton  of  wheat  for  each  kilometer  of 
road  constructed,  there  may  be  no  need  to  supervise  the  workers  if  the  pro¬ 
cedure  perrpits  verification  of  the  fact  that  work  is  satisfactorily  progressing  at 
the  time  each  installment  of  the  wheat  is  released  to  the  communiy. 

4.  It  is  commonly  believed  tbat  the  encouragement  of  locally  initiated  programs 
is  a  slower  process  than  the  widespread  execution  of  nationally  planned  and 
directed  programs.  Experience  with  community  development  programs  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  reverse  is  often  true  and  that  once  a  program  is  understood 
by  villagers  they  may  be  ahead  of,  rather  than  lagging  behind,  the  Government. 
The  potential  rapidity  of  expansion  is  a  special  characteristic  of  “community 
development  service”  programs.  In  earlier  publications 1  I  used  the  term  “Com¬ 
munity  development  employment”  for  such  programs  but  I  now  consider  “com¬ 
munity  development  service”  to  be  a  more  suitable  term. 

In  some  countries  community  development  service  programs  may  offer  a  means 
of  utilizing  substantial  quantities  of  commodities  to  stimulate  development. 
A  community  development  service  program  is  a  type  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  program  which  gives  special  attention  to  stimulating  underemployed  peo¬ 
ple  to  utilize  their  idle  time  on  community  development  measures  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Under  such  programs  as  developed  with  technical  assistance  which  I  provided 
as  an  expert  of  the  United  Nations  in  Greece  and  Korea,  the  Government  paid 
a  small  bonus  to  persons  who  contributed  their  work  on  such  community  initi¬ 
ated  activities.  The  standard  contract  form  used  by  Korean  villages  in  initiat¬ 
ing  projects  stated,  “Nothing  is  requested  except  the  bonus  payments.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  payments  are  not  a  wage  but  a  bonus,  given  in  appreciation 
of  the  initiative  and  service  of  those  who  willingly  give  their  time  for  the  benefit 
of  their  community.” 

Under  such  a  program  the  government  assumes  very  little  responsibility  for 
initiating,  organizing,  or  directing  the  work  or  for  providing  tools,  materials, 


1  “They  Did  Not  Wait  for  a  Tractor,”  Reader’s  Digest.  June  1951 
Key  to  Development,”  United  Nations  Bulletin,  Mar.  1,  1951. 
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or  equipment.  In  Greece  and  Korea  virtually  the  entire  appropriation  went 
directly  into  bonus  payments.  As  the  program  was  administered  by  existing 
officials  as  a  part  of  their  normal  responsibilities  and  no  new  officials  were 
employed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  CDE  funds  for  administrative 
expense.  The  tools  and  equipment  were  provided  by  the  people  themselves. 
To  a  high  degree  such  bonus  payments  reach  the  people  whose  consumption  is 
substandard,  and  at  the  periods  when,  being  unemployed,  their  purchasing  power 
is  at  the  lowest  level. 

Community  development  is  a  means  by  which  a  government  can  help  local 
communities  to  undertake  those  activities  that  the  community  itself  desires,  but 
as  the  national  participation  is  so  limited,  it  does  not  afford  a  practical  method 
of  inducing  communities  to  undertake  activities  desired  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  which  the  local  population  has  no  interest. 

Community  development  projects  appear  to  have  a  particular  appeal  to  people 
who  are  deeply  resistant  to  change  and  who  are  traditionally  suspicious  of  pro¬ 
posals  of  external  origin. 

As  workers  on  community  development  service  projects  are  working  on  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  community,  their  compensation  is  mainly  in 
benefits  derived  from  the  completed  work.  The  bonus  serves  two  purposes : 
(1)  As  a  psychological  encouragement,  and  (2)  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  added 
food  requirements  caused  by  greater  physical  exertion  involved.  A  bonus  can 
be  in  cash  or  commodities. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  a  situation  in  which  a  commodity  could  be 
used  as  a  bonus  on  a  basis  where  increased  consumption  is  assured.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  village  the  people  would  expect  to  receive  2  kilos  of  wheat  a  day,  or  its 
equivalent  in  cash,  if  they  worked  for  the  government  or  for  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  they  received  2  kilos  of  wheat,  and  the  inci’eased  consumption  capac¬ 
ity  of  their  family  was  only  1  kilo  a  day  the  remaining  kilo  would  be  sold  with 
an  adverse  effect  on  either  domestic  production  or  foreign  trade.  The  same 
villagers  would  be  better  off  and  would  prefer  a  daily  bonus  equivalent  to  1  kilo 
of  wheat  under  a  community  development  employment  program  as  they  would 
be  working  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  own  community  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government  or  some  private  individuals.  On  such  a  basis  no 
local  surplus  is  created  and  the  criteria  are  met. 

As  unemployed  and  underemployed  manpower  is  commonly  the  most  abundant 
resource  of  the  segment  of  the  population  which  has  the  greatest  capacity  for 
increased  consumption,  a  community  development  service  program  can  deliver 
the  purchasing  power  to  such  persons  quickly  and  in  the  amounts  which  will 
produce  optimum  results  in  terms  of  meeting  the  criteria  established. 


11.  CAVEATS 

Difficulties  may  be  minimized  if  the  following  problems  are  kept  in  mind. 

(1)  Changes  in  eating  habits  are  difficult  to  accomplish  and  take  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  process  some  food  wastage  may  be  anticipated.  Changes  which  are 
temporary  and  which  involve  no  nutritional  gain  should  be  avoided  when  pos¬ 
sible.  e.g.,  for  drought  relief  in  Libya,  barley  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed 
would  have  been  better  than  wheat. 

(2)  Handling  and  storage  problems  should  be  taken  into  account,  e.g.,  do  not 
attempt  distribution  of  perishable  commodities  unless  reasonable  facilities  for 
handling  and  storing  are  available. 

One  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  commodities  can  be  used  to  finance 
development  in  a  country  which  already  has  a  surplus  of  the  same  type  of  com¬ 
modities.  Specifically,  can  a  country  in  which  there  is  already  a  domestic  wheat 
surplus  use  wheat  secured  from  abroad  on  a  grant  or  concessional  basis  to 
finance  development  on  a  basis  which  meets  the  criteria? 

The  answer  depends  on  whether  there  are  hungry  people  in  the  country.  If 
the  entire  population  is  adequately  nourished,  probably  wheat  could  not  be  used 
to  stimulate  development  in  a  way  which  meets  the  criteria.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  substantial  segment  of  the  population  is  seasonally  or  chronically  under¬ 
nourished  and  there  is  therefore  a  physical  capacity  for  increased  consumption, 
it  is  possible,  though  admittedly  difficult,  to  use  surplus  wheat  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  not  only  finance  development  but  also  indirectly  further  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  domestic  surplus.  This  is  possible  if  the  commodity  furnishes 
the  capital  for  projects  which  substantially  increase  the  income  of  undercon¬ 
suming  elements  of  the  population.  Such  possibilities  are  fairly  common  in  less 
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developed  areas  where  the  complete  absence  of  any  public  investment  capital 
has  made  the  elimination  of  obvious  bottlenecks  to  development  impossible. 
The  bottleneck  may  be  lack  of  a  road,  or  a  dock,  or  of  a  reservoir,  or  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  malaria.  Privately  owned  domestic  surpluses  are  not  a  resource  for 
financing  the  public  capital  investment  needed  to  solve  these  problems,  but 
surplus  commodities  received  by  the  government  on  a  grant  basis  may  furnish 
the  public  investment  capital  required  for  such  projects. 

In  such  situations  the  commodities  may  not  only  meet  an  economic  need  but 
also  a  social  need.  Frequently,  hungry  people  represent  a  social  problem  of 
government.  Privately  owned  domestic  surpluses  do  not  represent  a  public 
resource  for  providing  them  with  food  or  employment.  Surpluses  received  by 
the  government  on  a  grant  basis  may  at  the  same  time  as  they  furnish  the  capi¬ 
tal  for  public  economic  investment  serve  also  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  public 
social  problem. 

12.  LONG-RANGE  IMPLICATIONS 

It  is  important  not  to  understate  the  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  formulate  programs  which  will  channel  surpluses  to  deficit  areas 
on  a  basis  which  will  raise  the  productivity  of  the  underconsuming  elements 
of  the  world’s  population.  It  is  not  expected  that  satisfactory  programs  will 
be  quickly  or  easily  developed.  It  is  probable  that  the  solutions  will  involve  a 
variety  of  programs  with  respect  to  which  surpluses  are  merely  one  of  many 
elements. 

The  accelerating  rates  of  production  in  countries  with  concentrations  of 
technology  and  capital  makes  it  probable  that  surpluses  in  one  farm  or  another 
will  exist  for  many  years  to  come  and  that  the  number  of  surplus  producing 
countries  will  increase.  The  concern  is  not  focussed  therefore  exclusively  on 
the  current  world  problem. 

If  programs  are  ultimately  developed  by  which  surpluses  can  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  development,  this  will  be  in  the  interests  of  both  the  developed  and  less- 
developed  countries  and  will  materially  diminish  a  basic  cause  of  tension  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

13.  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

In  many  of  the  underdeveoped  countries  of  the  world  there  are  substantial 
funds  in  local  currencies  which  have  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  These  funds  can  constitute  a  possible  resource  for  the  financing  of 
community  development  programs. 


Section  II 

.  The  Role  of  the  United  Nations  With  Respect  to  the  Use  of  Surplus 
Commodities  for  Economic  and  Social  Development 

In  the  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Economic  Development  Institute 
of  the  World  Bank,  I  discussed  the  role  of  surplus  commodities  in  development 
programs,  setting  forth  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  their  effective  use,  es¬ 
tablishing  certain  criteria  and  essential  elements  of  constructive  plans  and  some 
of  the  specific  ways  in  which  commodities  can  be  used  for  development. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  this  paper  and  various  discussions 
have  revealed  that  there  is  a  substantial  area  of  agreement  among  technically 
well  informed  people  regarding  the  substance  of  this  paper.  The  major  problem 
that  has  been  revealed  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  country  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  involved 
and  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  commodities  can  be  used  effectively  for  de¬ 
velopment.  All  too  often,  the  plans  submitted  are  plans  related  only  to  the  use 
of  commodities  and  are  foredoomed  to  failure  because  they  have  not  been  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  international  development  program. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  that  of  education ;  education  of  the  officials 
of  the  developing  countries  so  that  they  will  be  coming  forward  with  programs 
of  the  type  which  can  be  constructively  accepted  by  the  nations  with  surplus 
commodities  to  contribute. 

A  sound  program  must  be  so  interrelated  with  the  Nation’s  development  pro¬ 
gram  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  country  contributing  commodities  to  examine  all 
of  the  implications  without  giving  the  appearance  of  undue  interference  with 
the  internal  development  programs  of  a  country. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  U.N.  has  a  role  of  great  importance  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  commodities  in  ways  which  will  make  a  basic  contribution  to 
using  this  great  resource  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  poverty  and  stagnation 
which  hold  many  millions  of  people  at  a  minimum  standard  of  living  and  some 
marginal  level  of  productivity. 

Through  the  U.N.  there  can  be  accomplished  the  international  discussion  of 
the  problems,  principles,  and  methods  which  are  involved.  There  can  be  multi¬ 
lateral  discussions  and  hearings  in  which  all  nations  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  and  discuss  the  plans  brought  forward  by  individual  countries.  The 
outcome  to  a  contributing  country  is  that  they  would  have  assurance  that  the 
plans  to  which  they  contributed  were  those  based  on  a  thoroughgoing  study, 
that  there  would  be  plans  that  have  survived  in  an  international  discussion  and 
plans  in  which  any  objections  from  other  countries  could  have  already  been 
taken  into  consideration.  The  U.N.  is  in  a  unique  position  to  exercise  a  role 
of  value  both  to  the  surplus-producing  countries  and  to  those  which  can  utilize 
such  surpluses  in  their  development  programs.  It  can — 

(a)  Provide  a  forum  for  the  formulation  of  internationally  accepted  and 
generally  applicable  policies ; 

(b)  Provide  a  center  for  receiving  applications ; 

(c)  Refer  applications  to  appropriate  U.N.  agencies  for  technical  appraisal; 

(d)  Hold  hearings  enabling  interested  governments  to  express  themselves  on 
specific  proposals ; 

(e)  Transmit  to  the  executing  governments  internationally  approved  courses 
of  action,  with  respect  both  to  commodities  and  to  the  use  of  local  currencies 
derived  therefrom,  and  with  indications  of  available  relevant  U.N.  technical 
services  for  economic  and  social  development. 

The  provision  of  such  international  facilities  is  a  very  great  service  to  any 
nation  concerned  with  the  constructive  use  of  surplus  commodities.  Actions 
taken  by  such  a  process,  by  either  donor  or  recipient  countries,  will  be  much 
less  subject  to  suspicion  and  distrust.  They  would  remove  much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  directed  against  the  contributing  country  when  such  arrangements  are 

made  on  a  bilateral  basis.  .  .  .  . 

The  U.N.  should  not  become  involved  in  the  complexities  of  receiving,  storing, 
and  transporting,  or  in  any  way  physically  handling  or  paying  for  the  handling 
of  such  surpluses.  Surplus-producing  countries  already  have  facilities  for  this 
which  should  not  be  duplicated. 

MAJOR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  creation  of  any  new  agencies  is  undesirable.  The  existing  facilities 
should  be  used.  Within  the  U.N.  framework  the  major  responsibilities 
should  be  with  those  instrumentalities  of  the  U.N.  which  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  economic  and  social  development.  The  major  concerns  are  hunger 
and  the  need  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  under¬ 
privilege  through  development.  . 

The  major  responsibility  should  not  be  delegated  to  FAO  because  its  chief 
concern  is  not  with  economic  and  social  development.  The  problem  will  not  be 
solved  if  the  central  focus  is  on  agricultural  commodities.  It  can  be  effectively 
solved  only  if  surpluses  are  considered  as  but  one  of  the  resources  to  be  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  approach  to  development. 

The  use  of  commodities  for  development  is  sound  only  as  a  supplement  to  gen¬ 
eral  development  programs  reinforced  with  adequate  technical  services.  There¬ 
fore  surpluses  cannot  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  member  country  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  the  expanded  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  to  the  specialized  agencies. 

It  is  desirable  that  local  currencies  resulting  from  the  sale  of  such  commodities 
should  be  made  available  for  economic  and  social  development  purposes  and 
for  technical  assistance  services  provided  by  the  U.N.,  the  U.N.  Special  Fund, 
or  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies.  Such  local  currencies  should  be  available  to 
the  U.N.  in  addition  to  and  not  as  a  substitue  for  normal  commitments. 

The  criteria  set  forth  in  the  attached  paper  on  “The  Role  of  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  in  Development  Programs”  might  be  relevant  in  this  whole  context. 
An  unprecedented  opportunity  presents  itself  at  this  time  for  utilization  of 
U.N.  facilities  in  a  way  which  can  greatly  magnify  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 
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Senator  Sparkman.  This  concludes  the  hearings. 

I  will  say  that  the  record  will  be  kept  open  until  next  Tuesday.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  submit  a  statement  or  supplement  his  statement, 
he  may  do  so  prior  to  that  time. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(The  following  statements  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings :) 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  2,  1959. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Tlie  American  Council  on  Education  has  examined 
with  great  interest  those  provisions  of  S.  1711,  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in  less  developed  countries, 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  hear  upon  expanded  sup¬ 
port  for  international  educational  programs.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  this 
interest  can  be  reflected  in  the  record  of  the  committee. 

The  council  is  gratified  to  observe  the  growing  acceptance  of  higher  education 
as  an  important  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Our  colleges  and  universities, 
despite  burgeoning  responsibilities  at  home,  have  demonstrated  increasingly  in 
recent  years  not  only  interest  in  but  also  marked  capacity  to  discharge  public 
policy  obligations  in  the  international  field. 

The  council  is  in  sympathy  with  the  general  educational  objectives  of  the 
subject  legislation,  although  there  appear  to  be  certain  administrative  and 
procedural  aspects  of  S.  1711  which  require  clarification.  It  seems  well  to  note, 
also,  that  while  constructive  educational  use  of  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  is  in  itself  laudable,  important  economic 
and  even  psychological  problems  inhere  in  such  use.  Nonetheless,  insofar  as  the 
bill  is  intended  to  provide  an  expanded  base  for  long-range  international  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  the  council  wishes  to  register  support  in  principle. 

It  is  believed  that  basic  and  comprehensive  legislation  designed  primarily  to 
utilize  education  internationally  in  the  service  of  peace  would  find  enthusiastic 
acceptance  among  educators.  Such  legislation,  as  a  statement  of  national  policy 
by  the  Congress,  if  buttressed  by  appropriate  means  of  implementation,  and  ade¬ 
quate  and  stable  financing,  might  well  provide  a  long-range  basis  for  construc¬ 
tive  understanding  and  communication  between  ourselves  and  other  nations.  The 
work  so  well  begun  under  the  various  exchange  of  persons  programs  could  then 
be  broadened,  and  the  potential  of  our  institutions  of  learning  more  and  more 
fully  realized. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Arthur  S.  Adams. 


National  Education  Association, 

Washington,  D.G.,  July  Ilf,  1959. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  know,  the  National  Education  Association 
has  long  had  a  deep  interest  in  international  relations,  particularly  in  inter¬ 
national  education.  It  has  supported  vigorously  the  international  educational 
programs  which  our  Government  has  undertaken. 

The  abiding  good  done  under  the  provisions  of  various  Public  Laws,  such  as 
Public  Law  355,  76th  Congress;  Public  Law  63,  76th  Congress;  Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress ;  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress ;  Public  Law  327,  81st  Congress ; 
title  II  of  Public  Law  533,  81st  Congress ;  Public  Law  565,  79th  Congress ;  Public 
Law  861,  81st  Congress ;  Public  Law  265,  81st  Congress ;  Public  Law  48,  82d  Con¬ 
gress  ;  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  leads  me  to  come  to  the  support  of  S.  1711 
on  which  your  committee  has  recently  conducted  hearings. 
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In  principle  the  National  Education  Association  puts  its  full  weight  behind 
this  bill.  Some  of  the  administrative  machinery  is  not  clearly  defined.  Some  pro¬ 
grams,  already  in  operation,  particularly  those  under  Public  Law  584,  Public 
Law  402,  and  Public  Law  480  would  need  to  be  coordinated  with  activities  under 
S.  1711. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Administration  named  in  S.  1711  would  also  need 
definition.  The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Robei-t  Thayer  as  coordinator  of  inter¬ 
national  education  and  cultural  activities  is  a  case  in  point.  His  responsibilities 
would  need  to  be  related  to  those  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Food  and  Peace 
Act. 

These  matters  can  best  be  resolved  by  your  committee.  The  important  point 
about  S.  1711  is  that  assistance  to  education  is  included,  as  it  should  be.  There¬ 
fore,  I  hope  that  the  committe'e  will  look  with  favor  on  this  measure  and  report 
it  to  the  Senate  with  such  amendments  as  seem  necessary  to  improve  it. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  this  letter  could  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  hearings 
on  S.  1711. 

Very  truly  yours, 


William  G.  Carr, 
Executive  Secretary. 


(Introduced  into  the  record  at  the  request  of  Senator  John  Carroll.) 


[Editorial  in  the  Denver  Post,  June  30,  1959], 


“Food  for  Peace”  a  Promising  Bill 

Americans  are  increasingly  and  gloomily  aware  of  two  of  our  great  national 
problems. 

These  are  the  growing  hoard  of  domestic  surplus  crops  stored  at  the  taxpayer’s 
expense,  and  the  economic  underdevelopment  and,  sometimes,  sheer  hunger 
abroad  that  plays  into  Moscow’s  hands. 

The  idea  that  maybe  the  crop  surplus  here  could  be  used  to  frustrate  the 
Communists  there  seems  like  a  two-plus-two-equals-four  proposition. 

But  so  far  that  kind  of  addition  hasn’t  worked  effectively  in  this  world  of 
complex  government. 

Shortly  the  Senate  will  consider  a  bill  entitled  “Food  for  Peace”  which  gives 
promise  of  cutting  the  bureaucratic  knot  and  getting  more  of  our  crop  surplus 
out  where  it  will  help  our  foreign  policy. 

Up  until  now  we  have  “disposed”  of  our  crop  surplus  abroad  under  Public 
Law  480,  and  a  good  deal  of  good  work  has  been  done. 

But  two  major  obstacles  have  been  apparent. 

First,  we  have  bent  over  backwards  to  avoid  disturbing  the  world  grain  market 
by  our  surplus  disposal  activity,  both  because  farm  prices  at  home  might  be 
hurt,  and  because  we  had  crop-exporting  allies  like  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Denmark,  who  were  very  leery  of  our  “dumping”  crops  abroad. 

Second,  the  Public  Law  480  operation  had  to  be  handled  by  so  many  depart¬ 
ments  and  committees  of  government  that  very  little  inspiration  went  into  the 
effort. 

By  the  time  a  project  had  been  sifted  and  corrected  by  a  score  of  groups  in 
Washington,  none  of  them  trained  in  the  complexity  of  fighting  communism  or 
the  problems  of  economic  development  abroad,  an  ambassador  in  the  field  could 
give  relatively  little  effective  food  support  to  our  allies. 

The  “Food  for  Peace”  bill  would  try  to  get  this  program  moving  by  several 
means. 

It  would  authorize  disposal  of  $2  billion  worth  of  surplus  crops  in  each  of  the 
next  5  years. 

This  is  only  $500  million  more  per  year  than  the  present  law  allows. 

But  the  5-.vear  authorization  would  take  the  program  out  of  a  hassle  each 
Congress,  and  would  give  the  plan  an  assured  backlog  of  available  commodities 
with  which  to  operate. 

This  program  would  be  pulled  together  under  a  single  administrator  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,  and  supposedly  a  person  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  mystic  ways  of  foreign  aid  programs. 

He  would  try  to  give  the  program  a  creative  push  it  now  lacks. 

The  uses  to  which  this  surplus  food  could  be  put  would  be  expanded.  Here 
are  some  examples : 
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It  could  be  sold  to  foreign  countries  and  the  foreign  currency  received  could 
be  plowed  back  into  a  greater  range  of  approved  economic  development  projects 
than  is  now  allowed. 

It  could  be  given  to  countries  and  projects  too  poor  to  buy  it. 

It  could  be  stockpiled  abroad  in  areas  such  as  India  where  any  thinking  person 
can  see  that  the  threat  of  famine  might  upset  economic  development  plans. 

Such  famine  reserves  would  not  put  the  grain  into  normal  trade,  but  would  be 
on  hand  to  meet  a  crisis  that  might  disrupt  all  other  anti-Communist  efforts. 

Very  important  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  this  surplus  food  to  be  sent  only  to 
countries  which  have  already  contracted  for  their  normal  food  and  fiber  import 
requirements. 

This  would  avoid  upsetting  the  regular  grain  trade,  and  hence  our  allies. 

Indeed,  the  National  Planning  Association  suggests  that  these  exporting  allies 
might  be  brought  into  the  planning  of  the  program  and  invited  to  use  some  of 
their  surplus  in  it,  too. 

The  fundamental  point  is  that  this  “Food  for  Peace”  bill  is  a  serious  effort 
to  put  new  life  into  a  method  of  using  our  embarrassing  domestic  abundance  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  abroad. 

No  one  can  say  that  this  is  a  perfect  program.  It  is  untried  and  the  problems 
involved  are  highly  complex. 

But  careful  and  systematic  foreign  disposal  is  one  major  way  of  tackling  our 
own  farm  problem,  as  well  as  assuring  that  our  farms  will  continue  to  have  a 
peaceful  world  in  which  to  operate. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cornmittee. 

Me.  Chairman  :  This  statement  pertains  to  S.  1711,  the  food-for-peace  bill 
which  is  under  consideration  at  this  time  by  your  committee. 

My  name  is  Lionel  C.  Epstein.  I  am  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Experiment  in  International  Living,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Putney,  Vt.  The  experiment  has  conducted  exchange  programs  with  many 
countries  for  the  past  27  years. 

The  president  and  director  of  the  experiment  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gordon 
Boyce,  is  presently  traveling  in  Europe  and  has  requested  me  to  state  his  views 
and  the  views  of  the  experiment  with  regard  to  the  measure  under  consideration. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Boyce,  the  experiment,  and  myself,  I  would  like  to  put 
into  the  record  our  wholehearted  support  of  the  educational  provisions  of 
S.  1711.  The  concept  of  utilizing  U.S.-owned  foreign  funds  to  further  programs 
of  international  educational  development  is  a  salutary  one.  It  is  a  perspicacious 
committee  indeed  which  has  in  mind  the  importance  of  such  programs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lionel  C.  Epstein. 


Statement  of  Iris  Gabriel,  Founder,  Silent  Guest  Foundation 

I  am  Iris  Gabriel,  founder  of  the  Silent  Guest  Foundation,  a  philanthropic 
organization  which  fed  thousands  of  war  orphans  after  the  war  from  1947 
through  1949.  Through  the  simple  technique  of  asking  each  American  family 
to  place  an  extra  plate  symbolically  at  their  feast  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day  for  a 
hungry  child — or  to  entertain  a  silent  guest,  many  thousands  of  children  were 
fed,  housed,  and  clothed  after  the  war  all  over  Europe,  including  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  This  plan  was  sponsored  by  the  48  Governors  who  included  the 
invitation  in  their  Thanksgiving  proclamations. 

CARE  became  beneficiary  of  all  moneys  collected  the  first  year.  This  simple 
idea  enabled  them  for  the  first  time  to  give  CARE  packages  away  in  large 
numbers  to  children’s  homes,  hospitals,  and  old  folks’  homes.  Letters  poured 
in  from  all  over  Europe,  even  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  saying, 
in  effect,  “We  don’t  know  who  the  person  is  in  America  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  that  sent  us  a  silent  guest  CARE  package,  but  if  this  is  the  spirit 
of  America,  God  Bless  America.” 

Gov.  Robert  F.  Bradford,  of  Massachusetts  (a  direct  descendant  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  William  Bradford,  who  issued  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  proclamation  in  1623),  was  our  Governors’  chairman  the  first  year,  and 
Gov.  James  H.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chairman  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Basil  Harris,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Lines,  was  also  chair- 
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man  of  our  board  and  underwrote  the  total  cost  of  the  campaign,  so  that  every 
penny  collected  could  go  to  the  children.  A  few  of  the  Governors  who  so  ably 
served  on  our  committee  are  now  in  Washington :  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
from  California ;  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas ;  Judge  Luther  W.  Young- 
dahl,  from  Minnesota ;  and  Senator  John  A.  Pastore,  from  Rhode  Island.  Other 
distinguished  members  of  our  committee  were  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Sr.,  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  Mr.  Spyros  P.  Skouras,  and  many  others. 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  submit  to  this  committee  my  suggestion  per¬ 
taining  to  Public  Law  480  funds  which  have  accrued  in  several  countries,  I 
hope  my  remarks  will  contribute  toward  changing  our  psychology  of  giving  as 
well  as  the  climiate  of  opinion  of  the  recipients. 

My  experience  has  grown  out  of  observations  during  travels  in  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  and  two  Iron  Curtain  countries — Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  I 
was  in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  coup  d’etat,  and  am  the  last  known  American 
to  have  spoken  to  Jan  Masaryk  the  day  before  he  was  killed  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  In  Poland,  I  was  insulted  by  the  top  Communist  official,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  me  to  go  back  to  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  where  I  was  born  and  wash  my  own 
dirty  linen.  This  device  Mas  used  to  avoid  giving  a  press  conference  which 
would  have  informed  the  Polish  people  that  an  American  woman  was  in  their 
midst,  who  was  responsible  for  helping  feed  their  war  orphans. 

This  same  year,  1948,  while  a  guest  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  in  Sweden, 
I  heard  from  him  the  warning  that  unless  America  changed  its  foreign  policy 
with  reference  to  its  psychology  of  giving,  that  wre  would  end  up  within  5  years 
one  of  the  most  hated,  if  not  the  most  hated,  nation  in  the  world.  This  was  on 
the  eve  of  terminating  lend-lease  before  the  Marshall  plan  began. 

“How  would  you  like  it,”  he  challenged  me,  “if  I  gave  you  a  gift  every  day 
in  the  year  and  all  you  could  do  was  to  receive  it?”  Before  I  could  answer 
him,  he  continued,  “When  Jesus  said,  ‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,’  he  did  not  mean  that  giving  should  be  a  one-way  street.  You  must 
learn  in  America  to  let  the  law  of  reciprocity  work,  also  to  help  save  face  for 
those  whom  you  would  help,  or  else  one  day  they  null  transfer  their  guilt  to  you 
and  then,  woe  betide  you.”  Later  in  1951  as  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
assassinated  in  Jerusalem,  I  realized  he  was  a  prophet  and  martyr. 

Another  prophet  of  our  time,  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  historian,  has  said 
in  effect  that  we  of  this  era  will  be  remembered  500  years  from  now  for  having 
rendered  social  service  to  the  world  at  large — of  becoming  our  brother’s 
helper — not  keeper.  This  gives  us  our  clue  for  survival  inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
include  our  vast  progress  on  a  scientific  and  technological  level.  The  road 
signs  are  clearly  written  for  those  who  run  and  read.  Civilization  is  at  the 
crossroads  where  there  are  no  choices  left  except  total  peace  or  total  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  more  simply — love  or  perish. 

It  has  been  said,  “He  who  bears  the  honor,  must  also  bear  the  cross.”  And 
this  is  our  position  in  world  leadership  today.  There  is  no  turning  back. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  million  children  starved  to  death  the  world  over  dur¬ 
ing  this  last  war,  and  25,000  more  wTere  stolen  from  their  mothers  arms  in 
Greece  and  taken  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  tolerated  this. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  Sr.,  of  International  Business  Machines,  said  to  me 
shortly  before  his  death,  “Your  plan  would  put  America  back  on  the  sound 
footing  it  had  during  its  great  days.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  Sunday  which  were  sacred,  but  today,  we  don’t  know  our  Monday  shoes  from 
our  Sunday  shoes.  Then  we  believed  in  tithing  and  each  family  on  the  farm 
had  an  acre  of  land  which  wTas  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  If  America  would  take 
full  moral  and  economic  responsibility  for  the  underprivileged  children  of  this 
world  on  a  health  and  educational  level,  that  would  be  the  card  we  in  the  West 
could  play  which  the  Russians  could  never  trump.” 

It  pleased  me  to  hear  a  man  of  his  wisdom  approve  of  my  simple  plan. 
Many  others,  including  the  late  Pope  Pius,  saw  within  the  technique  of  the 
silent  guest  at  feast  days  a  catalyst  wffiieh  would  bind  all  races,  cultures,  and 
religions  in  a  common  goal — peace. 

I  would  like  to  propose  to  this  committee  that  all  funds  now  residing  in 
countries  under  Public  Law  480  be  channeled  into  a  program  which  would 
provide  the  security  of  health  and  education  for  youth  in  these  countries. 
These  youth  are  their  future  leaders  and  this  kind  of  investment  in  their 
future  will  bear  fruits  of  friendship  and  peace  for  all  concerned. 

To  insure  the  perpetuation  of  these  institutions  (schools  and  hospitals  built 
with  Public  Law  480  funds)  the  technique  of  the  silent  guest  at  favorite  feast 
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days  in  a  joint  participation  on  the  part  of  all  host  governments,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  would  be  the  only  benevolent  string,  if  there  are  to  be 
any  strings. 

Under  this  plan  the  exchange  scholarship  program  could  be  expanded  to 
allow  for  rapid  training  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  teachers  amongst  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  host  governments,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  for  our  students 
to  do  research  on  the  many  diseases  of  this  area  not  familiar  to  us  here. 
Through  the  silent  guest  plan,  student  guests  would  be  encouraged  amongst 
our  generous  American  families  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  number  of  youth 
wishing  to  come  here  for  training. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  automatically  extend  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  include  all  mankind,  which  I  feel 
sure  President  Eisenhower  would  endorse. 

In  New  England  today,  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  still  participate  in  a 
solemn  rite  which  I  would  hope  might  become  a  national  rite.  I  refer  to  the 
solemn  rite  of  silently  eating  a  few  kernels  of  parched  corn  just  before  the 
Thanksgiving  feast  begins  to  remind  them  of  the  starving  time  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  We  need  once  each  year  to  remind  ourselves  and  the  world  that 
big,  rich  America,  which  now  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  helping  so  many  nations 
far  older  than  we,  started  from  very  humble  beginnings  a  little  over  300  years 
ago. 

The  overall  results  of  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  accomplish  more  than 
stockpiling  bombs.  I  would  like  to  remind  this  distinguished  committee  that 
four-fifths  of  the  world  population  cannot  read  or  write,  has  never  slept  in  a 
bed  or  worn  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  goes  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  having  eaten  one 
scant  meal  per  day.  Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  living  on  the 
human  level  comprise  a  fifth  of  the  world’s  masses,  and  those  of  us  who  might 
own  automobiles,  frigidaires,  and  television  sets  are  such  a  small  minority 
of  the  fifth  who  can  read  and  write ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  privileged  minority 
must  bear  the  cross  as  well  as  the  honor. 

It  also  becomes  apparent  that  the  real  sickness  of  the  world  is  not  just 
communism,  but  those  who  live  on  a  subhuman  level  are  demanding  to  join 
the  human  race  and  live  as  God  meant  them  to.  Through  communications 
and  transportation  these  masses  have  been  exposed  to  the  privileged  minority 
and  they  want  to  come  out  of  their  hovels  of  despair,  disease,  and  ignorance 
and  become  a  whole  man.  It  is  our  duty  and  destiny  to  not  fail  him  in  this 
search.  Over  300  years  ago  an  English  philosopher  once  said,  “If  every  man 
would  but  mend  a  man,  the  world  would  all  be  mended.”  The  silent  guest 
plan  for  all  feast  days  offers  the  leaven  for  mankind— the  world  man. 


Washington  Grove,  Md.,  July  17,  1959. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  a  food  and  nutrition  program  being  sponsored  by  three 
of  the  United  Nations  agencies:  Your  inquiry  is  quite  pertinent  in  view  of 
your  sustained  efforts  to  improve  the  utilization  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  afford  more  effective  utilization  of  local  currencies  gener¬ 
ated  from  their  sale  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  offer  this  information  as  a  private  citizen  interested  in  such  matters.  How¬ 
ever,  the  facts  and  opinions  which  I  shall  present  were  obtained  during  a  2-year 
period,  1956-58,  when  I  was  an  employee  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
ation  assigned  as  nutrition  adviser  to  UNICEF.  These  two  agencies,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  World  Health  Organization,  wished  to  undertake  a  program 
of  research  and  development  which  came  to  be  called  the  FAO-WHO-UNICEF 
high  protein  food  program.  One  of  my  major  responsibilities  was  to  organize 
and  direct  this  program  which  is  still  making  vigorous  progress  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  of  these  agencies. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  these  U.N.  agencies  are  undertaking  many 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  malnutrition  and  improve  health  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries.  I  am  calling  particular  attention  to  the  high  protein  food  pro¬ 
gram  since  I  believe  it  has  considerable  significance  in  relation  to  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  our  Government  promotes  the  health  and  nutrition  of  peoples 
abroad,  multilaterally  in  support  of  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
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Organization  of  American  States,  bilaterally  under  the  mutual  security  program 
and  Public  Law  480,  and  assistance  in  support  of  the  many  American  voluntary 
agencies  in  their  philanthropic  work  among  the  needy  abroad. 

First,  I  believe  you  should  have  some  background.  Nutrition  authorities 
are  united  in  the  opinion  that  aside  from  the  total  shortage  of  food  the  major 
nutrition  problem  in  the  underdeveloped  world  is  lack  of  sufficient  protein. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  disease  which  we  in  medical  circles  usually  call  Kwaskiorkor. 
Infants,  particularly  during  the  first  year  or  two  after  weaning,  pregnant  and 
lactating  women  are  particularly  susceptible.  The  tragedy  of  this  disease  is 
not  only  the  high  mortality,  but  it  is  completely  preventable  and  curable  in  a 
a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  if  adequate  protein  foods  are  available  for 
therapy.  Milk  is  the  ideal  therapy  but  is  not  widely  available  in  most  of  these 
countries.  U.S.  surplus  dry  skim  milk  is  widely  used  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  is  not  the  complete  answer  and  at  best  is  an  impermanent  approach, 
dependent  on  assistance  from  outside  agencies  and  practical  only  so  long  as 
such  milk  continues  to  be  in  surplus. 

The  U.N.  agencies  wished  to  find  a  means  by  which  protein  malnutrition  could 
be  conquered  using  the  resources  of  the  country  itself  rather  than  imported 
charity  foods.  In  brief,  FAO,  WHO,  and  UNICEF  launched  a  program  of 
research  and  development  designed  to  combat  protein  malnutrition  using  food¬ 
stuffs  which  these  countries  produce  but  which  are  not  now  used  as  human  food. 
Mainly  these  are  the  so-called  oilseeds— soybean,  peanut,  cottonseed,  sesame, 
and  coconut.  Usually  these  are  grown  as  a  cash  crop  for  their  edible  oil  or 
fiber.  The  residue  after  removal  of  the  oil  is  called  presseake.  It  contains 
about  50  percent  protein  but  is  not  used  as  human  food.  It  is  sold  for  animal 
feed,  fertilizer,  or  fuel.  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  paper  which 
I  presented  and  which  was  published  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  presents  this  situation  in  detail.  I  have  crossed  out  the  parts  of  this 
article  which  are  purely  technical'  and  not  pertinent  to  the  situation  in  hand. 

The  initial  problem  was  to  determine  whether  these  oilseeds  had  a  sufficiently 
high  nutritional  value  to  prevent  and  cure  protein  malnutrition  and  whether  they 
were  safe  to  feed  to  sick  young  infants.  This  demanded  a  coordinated  program 
of  medical  research  which  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  organize.  This  phase  is 
still  in  progress  with  the  cooperation  of  scientists  in  some  20  countries.  How¬ 
ever,  the  program  has  already  progressed  far  enough  to  be  certain  that  some  of 
these  proteins  are  safe  and  have  a  protein  quality  sufficient  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  practical  problem.  I  regard  this  research  effort  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  intex-national  cooperation  among  scientists.  Details 
can  be  supplied,  although  they  a  re  a  bit  technical  as  you  might  surmise.  I 
should  add  that  this  phase  of  the  program  was  and  is  being  generously  financed 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  along  with  assistance  from  many  national  groups 
and  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  especially  appointed  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Reseai-ch  Council,  U.S. A. 

Concomitantly  UNICEF  and  FAO  were  conducting  studies  as  to  how  these  pro¬ 
tein  foods  could  be  produced  industrially  with  the  equipment  available  in  these 
countries  so  that  the  foods  were  sanitary,  safe,  nutritiously  undamaged,  and 
economical.  This  phase  also  is  still  in  progi’ess.  However,  practical  methods 
are  now  available  for  some  of  the  products. 

The  overall  program  has  moved  rapidly  toward  the  stage  of  application  to 
derive  its  practical  human  benefits.  It  is  already  at  this  stage  with  some  of  the 
products  and  in  certain  countries,  such  as  India,  French  West  Afx-ica,  Nigeria, 
and  Central  America.  This  will  bring  us  back  to  Public  Law  4S0  and  x-elated 
matters. 

Introduction  and  proper  acceptance  of  a  new  food  product  is  always  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  business  even  in  the  United  States.  In  an  underdeveloped  eoun- 
try  with  its  economic  limitations  and  firmly  established  food  habits  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  magnified  many  times.  Thus  far  the  pi-actical  benefits  of  this  pro- 
grani  have  not  been  realized  because  the  financing  for  this  expensive  but  essen¬ 
tial  introductory  phase  has  been  out  of  the  reach  of  both  the  countries  and  the 
international  agencies. 

In  brief  the  technique  is  to  use  these  50  percent  protein  oilseed  products  to 
fortify  an  otherwise  low  protein  diet  so  that  the  protein  concentration  in  the 
complete  diet  is  in  the  range  of  12  to  15  percent.  This  can  be  done  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  depending  upon  the  food  staple's  and  food  habits  of  the  country. 
In  some  cases  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  dry  skim  milk  to  the  oilseed 
protein  product  is  advantageous  since  it  raises  the  value  of  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  equivalent  of  diT  skim  milk  itself.  Since  only  a  small  percentage 
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of  milk  is  required,  this  represents  a  way  of  multiplying  severalfold  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  product  since  most  of  the  supplement  consists  of  the  locally  produced 
protein  food.  I  might  add  that  this  technique  of  fortifying  low  protein  diets 
is  quite  similar  to  the  approach  of  the  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation  which  has 
for  several  years  been  pioneering  this  approach,  particularly  through  Meals  for 
Millions  affiliates  in  several  foreign  countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  U.S.  agricultural  surplus  commodities  and  Public 
Law  480  currencies  should  be  used  in  several  ways  to  advance  this  program 
and  to  exploit  the  practical  benefits  of  its  progress  thus  far.  This  would  not 
only  promote  our  humanitarian  interests  in  such  countries,  but  also  offers  the 
promise  of  self-benefit  through  enlarging  outlets  for  U.S.  products,  on  a  business 
basis. 

Specifically : 

(1)  Public  Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to  finance  the  within-country 
research  studies  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  nutritional  value  and  safety  of 
these  products,  develop  practical,  effective,  locally  acceptable  recipes  and  other 
research  necessary  to  their  practical  use.  This  would  not  only  benefit  the  host 
country,  but  would  add  substantially  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  protein 
requirements  and  practical  means  of  fulfilling  them,  as  is  being  done  in  the 
limited  program  underway.  There  are  many  fundamental  and  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  area  where  large  gaps  in  our  knowledge  still  exist.  The  answers 
to  them  would  benefit  people  everywhere. 

(2)  Public  Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  bottlenecks  to 
practical  application  now  existing  by  helping  to  finance  the  introduction  and 
promotion  of  established  and  approved  products  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
them  on  an  economically  self-sustaining,  permanent  basis  within  the  country. 

(3)  Success  in  these  first  two  steps  gives  some  promise  of  increased  outlets 
for  U.S.  products  (which  are  or  have  been  in  surplus)  on  a  business  basis, 
whereas  previously  they  have  been  donated  or  sold  at  concessional  prices.  For 
example,  additional  U.S.  surplus  dry  skim  milk  might  be  marketed,  if  it  were 
generally  used  as  a  small  but  essential  ingredient  in  a  food  mixture  widely 
used  on  a  commercial  basis  in  such  countries.  Also,  this  program  is  finding 
new  ways  of  using  soybean  protein,  a  product  for  which  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  increase  foreign  markets.  Further,  the  success  of  efforts  similar  to 
the  high  protein  program,  which  enable  these  countries  to  utilize  their  own 
resources,  and  to  advance  themselves  more  effectively,  will  inevitably  make  them 
better  markets  for  all  types  of  U.S.  products. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  agricultural  problems  and  least  of  all  in 
the  intricacies  of  Public  Law  480.  I  do  not  know  whether  present  law  does  not 
authorize  uses  such  as  I  have  suggested  or  whether  those  responsible  have  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  present  authorities.  I  do  know  that  Public  Law  480  cur¬ 
rencies  have  not  been  used  for  such  purposes  in  connection  with  the  program 
I  have  described. 

I  apologize  for  the  long  letter.  Even  so,  I  have  been  so  brief  that  I  feel  that 
I  have  not  adequately  conveyed  the  soundness,  utility,  and  great  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  program.  In  any  event,  I  appreciate  your  interest  and  hope 
that  this  communication  will  be  of  some  use. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Hundley,  M.D. 


Enrichment  of  Foods  With  Protein 
By  James  M.  Hundley,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are  threefold:  (1)  to  describe  a  program  of 
research  and  development  being  organized  jointly  by  FAO,  WHO,  and  UNICEF* 
that  has  the  aim  of  increasing  the  production  and  consumption  of  high  protein 
foods  in  underdeveloped  areas;  (2)  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  principles  that  are 
of  importance  in  enriching  foods  with  protein:  and  (3)  to  mention  some  of  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  high  protein 
foods.  The  focus  of  this  discussion  will  be  on  protein  malnutrition  in  tech¬ 
nically  underdeveloped  areas.  It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  there  are  no 
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problems  of  protein  nutrition  in  advanced  countries  such  as  the  United  States. 
Previous  papers  in  this  symposium  have  covered  this  aspect.  However,  many 
studies  conducted  over  the  past  few  years  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
protein  malnutrition  is  a  major  and  still  largely  unsolved  problem  in  most 
underdeveloped  countries.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  protein  malnutrition  is  the 
most  important  single  nutritional  deficiency  in  the  world  today. 

THE  FAO-WHO-UNICEF  PROGRAM 

There  are  many  types  of  nutritional  deficiency  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  However,  the  most  serious  of  these  is  protein  malnutrition.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence  that  documents  the 
existence,  prevalence,  and  gravity  of  protein  malnutrition  in  many  areas. 
However,  a  few  simple  statistics  may  help  to  point  up  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Table  1  lists  mortality  statistics  from  well-developed  countries  as 
compared  to  a  few  randomly  selected  underdeveloped  areas.  The  figures 
represent  a  comparison  of  death  rates  for  all  ages  and  for  the  selected  age 
groups  0  to  1  and  1  through  4  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  overall  death- 
rate  is  higher  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Infant  mortality  up  to  1  year  is  also 
strikingly  higher  in  such  countries.  Percentagewise,  however,  the  difference 
in  mortality  in  the  l-through-4  age  group  is  tremendous,  and  this  represents 
the  ages  at  which  protein  malnutrition  is  the  greatest  hazard.  Obviously, 
many  factors  in  addition  to  malnutrition  are  responsible  for  these  striking 
differences.  However,  competent  observers  believe  that  nutritional  deficiencies 
are  a  large  factor,  not  only  as  such,  but  as  a  predisposing  influence  in  other 
prominent  causes  of  death,  mainly  infectious  diseases. 

Increased  production  and  consumption  of  milk  have  been  a  keystone  of  the 
approach  of  international  agencies,  as  well  as  many  national  and  local  groups, 
in  efforts  to  combat  protein  malnutrition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  milk  is  an 
effective  preventive  and  therapeutic  agent.  However,  it  has  become  clear 
that  resources  in  addition  to  milk  are  necessary.  There  are  many  countries 
where  milk  cannot  be  produced,  or  where  there  is  little  hope  in  the  immediate 
future  of  producing  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  In  some  places,  there  are  strong 
local  beliefs  that  cow’s  milk  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  infants  and  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Inadequacies  in  transport  and  storage  facilities,  not  to  mention  econom¬ 
ics,  further  limit  the  range  of  practical  usefulness  of  milk  in  many  areas  of 
great  need.  Many  of  UNICEF’s  programs  of  milk  distribution  are  dependent 
on  surplus  dried  milk  from  the  United  States,  a  source  that  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  be  available  indefinitely.  Consequently,  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  finding  additional  resources  of  high  protein  foods  that  might  be  useful 
Seven  criteria  have  been  evolved  to  select  food  products  that  might  help  to 
meet  this  need,  namely :  (1)  they  must  be  already  available  locally  or  be  capable 
of  local  production ;  (2)  they  must  be  within  the  economic  means  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  population  group  either  to  produce  or  to  buy;  (3)  they  must  be  easily 
transportable  and  have  a  long  storage  life  without  refrigeration  under  conditions 
of  heat  and  humidity;  (4)  they  must  be  completely  free  of  any  toxic  or  other 
deleterious  influence;  (5). they  must  have  characteristics  of  taste,  odor,  or 
physical  properties  that  will  make  them  acceptable  food  products;  (6)  they 
must  have  such  nutritional  values  as  to  be  effective  protein  supplement;  and 
(7)  they  must  be  products  not  already  being  utilized  maximally  as  human  food. 


Table  l.1 — Comparison  of  death  rates  in  various  countries 


Country 

Year 

Death  rates/1000 

All  ages 

0-1 

1-4 

1953 

9.1 

23.5 

1.6 

1953 

11.4 

27.5 

1.2 

1953 

9.7 

19.1 

1.1 

1950 

13.0 

94. 1 

16.2 

1950 

12.2 

111.0 

15.5 

1947 

21.5 

208.  4 

49.7 

1950 

14.8 

106.4 

24.9 

1950 

16.2 

138.0 

27.8 

1947 

13.4 

53.8 

17.1 

1  Reproduced  from  the  Demographic  Yearbook,  United  Nations  (1955). 
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On  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  six  foods  have  been  selected  for  study.  In 
their  approximate,  probable  order  of  potential  usefulness,  these  are:  (1)  fish 
flour,  (2)  soy  products,  (3)  peanut  flour,  (4)  sesame  flour,  (5)  cottonseed  flour, 
and  (6)  coconut  protein.  Many  others  could  be  added'  to  this  list,  but  have 
been  eliminated  for  the  time  being,  either  because  their  nutritional  properties 
are  not  well  known,  because  the  amount  of  the  raw  material  is  too  small  on  a 
world  basis,  or  because  they  cannot  be  produced  economically  in  the  geographic 
areas  of  primary  interest. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  special  interest  in  each  of  the  above  prod¬ 
ucts.  Fresh  fish  are  available  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  avail¬ 
able  statistics  indicate  that  the  production  of  fresh  fish  could  be  expanded  very 
substantially.  However,  lack  of  transport  and  refrigerated  storage  prevents 
wider  distribution  and  use  of  this  valuable  protein  food.  The  usual  methods  of 
preservation  such  as  canning  or  freezing  are  too  expensive  for  the  groups  of 
greatest  nutritional  vulnerability.  Smoking  and  drying  offer  some  possibilities, 
but  fish,  so  processed  do  not  have  a  long  storage  life  under  tropical  conditions. 
Recently,  several  processes  have  been  developed  by  which  either  fresh  fish,  or 
dehydrated  fish  meal,  can  be  defatted,  deodorized,  and  finished  as  an  almost 
tasteless,  odorless,  nearly  white  flour.  The  deodorization  step  can  be  omitted 
for  groups  that  prefer  a  fishy  taste  in  their  foods.  These  fish  flours  retain  the 
high  biological  value  of  the  starting  material ;  they  are  very  stable  in  storage ; 
and  they  can  be  incorporated  into  bread,  into  other  cereal  products,  or  into  soups 
or  stews  with  excellent  acceptability  of  the  resultant  food  (1).  Since  these 
flours  contain  70  to  80  percent  protein,  relatively  small  amounts  are  needed  to 
supplement  children’s  diets.  It  is  estimated  that  fish  flour  can  be  produced  for 
as  little  as  12  to  13  cents  per  pound.  On  this  basis  a  supplement  of  10  grams 
per  day  (about  8  grams  of  animal  protein)  would  cost  only  about  one-fourth  of 
1  cent  per  day  per  child. 

A  number  of  national  and  commercial  groups  are  now  attempting  to  develop 
and  exploit  fish  flour.  With  respect  to  the  international  agencies,  FAO  has 
encouraged  and  stimulated  the  development  of  suitable  processes  to  produce 
this  substance.  UNICEF  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  install  a  fish  flour  plant  in  that  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
plant  will  be  in  operation  about  September  1957.  Fish  flour  produced  by  the 
process  to  be  used  in  Chile  has  an  excellent  biological  value,  has  been  found 
completely  safe,  and  has  excellent  acceptability  (1).  In  Morocco,  a  process  is 
being  developed  to  produce  fish  flour  under  commercial  auspices.  It  is  estimated 
that  suflicient  flour  can  be  produced  to  supplement  the  diet  of  250,000  schoolchil¬ 
dren  without  interfering  with  the  normal  commercial  uses  of  fish  for  edible 
purposes  (2).  In  South  Africa,  where  a  fish  flour  for  human  consumption  has 
been  under  development  for  some  time,  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  tons  of  fish  can 
be  diverted  annually  from  animal  to  human  use  when  the  program  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped  (2).  Many  other  countries  are  also  attempting  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fish  and  fish  products. 

Soybean  products  are  of  unique  interest,  since  properly  prepared  soy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  a  biological  value  closer  to  that  of  animal  proteins  than  any  other  com¬ 
monly  used  vegetable  protein.  Furthermore,  among  the  various  products  to  be 
studied,  only  soy  has  been  prepared  as  an  acceptable  liquid  food  for  infants. 
Table  2,  from  the  work  of  Bricker,  Mitchell,  and  Kinsman  (3) ,  illustrates  the  high 
biological  value  of  soy.  It  will  be  seen  that  soy  flour  is  almost  equivalent  to 
milk  as  judged  by  its  ability  to  support  nitrogen  balance  in  young  women. 
The  value  of  soy  in  supplementing  white  wheat  flour  is  also  shown.  These 
data  apply  to  adults  who  have  a  lower  requirement  for  protein  and  amino 
acids  than  infants  or  children.  However,  soy  “milk”  has  been  known  for 
many  years  as  a  food  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  satisfactory  growth  in  infants 
and  young  children.  Although  there  are  still  some  uncertainties  as  to  how 
completely  satisfactory  soy  milk  is  for  normal  young  infants,  present  evidence 
certainly  indicates  that  it  has  a  biological  value  unique  among  the  common 
vegetable  proteins.  Soy  milks  are  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries.  UNICEF,  in  cooperation  with  FAO,  have  been 
assisting  for  some  time  in  installing  a  soy  milk  plant  in  Indonesia.  This  plant, 
it  is  expected,  will  have  begun  operations  in  May  or  June  of  1957,  and  its 
product  will  supplement  the  very  limited  local  production  of  cow’s  milk  and  that 
which  now  must  be  imported. 
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Table  2 1 — Protei/n  requirement  for  young  women 


Milk _ 

White  flour _ 

Soy  flour _ 

Soy — white  flour 
Mixed  foods 3 _ 


Grams  protein 
required  per  day 
for  65-kilogram 
subject 

_ 40.0 

_ 69.  0 

_ 43,  3 

_ 50.4 

_ 46.  0 


1  Reproduced  by  permission  from  Bricker,  Mitchell,  and  Kinsman  (3). 

2  13  percent  soy  Hour  ;  36  percent  of  nitrogen. 

3  Included  egg,  ground  beef,  soy-wheat  biscuit,  vegetables,  and  fruit  (about  55  percent 
animal  protein). 


Peanuts,  sesame,  cottonseed,  and  coconut  are  of  particular  interest  since 
ordinarily  they  are  processed  for  their  oil  and  the  protein-rich  press  cakes, 
byproducts  of  the  oil  production,  are  used  mainly  for  animal  feed  or  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  it  is  economic  to  use  these  materials  as  animal  feed  or  fertilizers,  it 
certainly  should  be  economic  to  use  them  as  human  food  if  carefully  controlled 
processing  would  produce,  in  fact,  a  food  suitable  for  human  consumption. 
Table  3  indicates  the  very  large  volume  of  these  press  cakes  produced  annually. 
If  even  a  portion  of  this  production  could  be  diverted  to  human  use,  a  substantia] 
contribution  might  be  made. 


Table  3.1 — World  production 2  of  oilseeds  in  1954 

Total  oilseeds 3 _ 

Soybeans _ 

Cottonseed _ 

Peanuts _ 

Coconut  (copra) _ 

Sesame _ _ 

Palm  kernels _ _ _ 


Metric  tons 
54,  600,  000 
19,  500,  000 
13,  700,  000 
10,  600,  000 
2,  850,  000 
1,  800,  000 
1,  000,  000 


1  Reproduced  from  the  “Statistical  Yearbook.”  United  Nations  (1955b 

2  All  figures  exclude  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

8  Includes  soybeans,  cottonseed,  sesame,  rapeseed,  linseed,  peanuts,  and  sunflower  seeds. 


However,  relatively  little  is  known  about  these  press-cake  proteins  as  human 
food,  although  in  one  form  or  another  most  of  them  have  been  used  in  human 
dietaries  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  on  the  nutri¬ 
tional  values  of  these  press-cake  proteins  as  determined  by  chemical  analyses 
and  animal  studies.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  data  are  difficult  to  interpret, 
since  these  proteins  are  known  to  suffer  nutritional  damage  if  excessive  heat 
is  used  in  processing,  and  the  precise  conditions  of  production  are  usually  not 
stated.  Moreover,  there  is  the  ever-present  difficulty  of  translating  animal 
experiments  to  man. 

These  and  many  other  factors  made  it  clear  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  and  development  would  be  necessary  to  evaluate  fully  the  usefulness 
of  these  high  protein  foods  as  supplements  to  various  types  of  human  diets. 
Fortunately,  a  grant  of  funds  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  has  made  it  possible  to  start  the  necessary  research,  and  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  from  UNICEF  to  procure  the  food  products  needed.  With  these  resources, 
a  coordinated  plan  of  research  and  testing  is  being  developed  by  FAO,  WHO, 
and  UNICEF  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  increased  utilization  of  these 
high-protein  foods  in  areas  where  needed.  It  should  be  stated  that,  even 
though  this  program  has  a  worldwide  target,  there  are  no  illustions  that  it  will 
alleviate  all  existing  protein  malnutrition.  It  is  simply  one  approach  that  may 
make  some  contribution  to  an  extensive  and  difficult  problem. 


PRINCIPLES 

In  designing  this  coordinated  plan  of  research  several  principles  that  seem 
worthy  of  mention  have  emerged. 

(1)  Any  food  product  to  be  studied  must  be  well  identified  and  reproducible. 
It  must  be  produced  by  a  process  the  complete  details  of  which  are  known. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that  facts  accumulated  about  a  product  can  develop  into  a 
systematic  body  of  knowledge  that  can  be  interpreted  and  extrapolated  to 
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assist  in  solving  local  problems  in  many  different  areas  of  the  world  without 
repetition  of  all  of  the  experimental  and  developmental  work.  If  the  product 
is  standardized,  and  if  successive  batches  have  essentially  the  same  composition 
and  nutritional  characteristics,  the  accumulated  basic  knowledge  about  the 
product  should  permit  application  to  a  variety  of  problems. 

(2)  The  product  must  be  produced  by  an  open  process  that  is  commercially 
feasible  and  that  can  be  duplicated  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Obviously  it  is 
of  little  value  to  study  a  product  produced  by  an  elegant  laboratory  method 
that  could  not  be  used  in  underdeveloped  areas,  nor  is  it  of  much  value  to 
study  a  food  produced  by  secret  process  that  could  not  be  used  freelv  in  the 
areas  of  need. 

(3)  The  food  must  be  characterized  as  to  chemical  composition  and  biological 
value,  and  it  must  be  shown  to  be  completely  safe  prior  to  testing  in  human 
subjects.  Studies  of  biological  value  and  safety  should  be  conducted  in  more 
than  one  species  of  animals  except  where  similar  products  have  already  been 
relatively  well  studied  in  these  respects. 

(4)  The  food  must  have  such  a  protein  and  amino  acid  content  as  to  make  it 
a  useful  protein  supplement  to  one  or  more  types  of  poor  diets  in  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

(5)  This  content  must  be  confirmed  by  actual  tests  in  human  subj'ects  A 
considerable  body  of  knowledge  is  accumulating  on  the  protein  and  amino 
acid  requirements  of  various  age  groups,  from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  value  of  protein  supplements,  but  there  is  at  this  moment  no  substitute 
for  the  direct  test.  Parenthetically,  it  might  be  noted  that  FAO  will  publish 
shortly  a  summary  of  available  knowledge  on  predicting  protein  requirements 
on  the  basis  of  the  amino  acid  requirements  of  man  and  the  amino  acid  com¬ 
position  of  the  foods  in  question. 

(6)  The  product  should  offer  special  possibilities  as  a  practical  supplement 
for  infants,  preschool  children,  and  mothers,  since  these  are  the  most  vulnerable 
groups. 

.  The  product  should  be  shown  to  have  good  storage  properties  under 
simple  conditions  for  as  long  as  1  year. 

The  initial  objective  of  the  program  is  to  locate  at  least  one  source  for  each 
type  of  high  protein  product  and  to  produce  a  batch  under  carefully  defined 
conditions,  following  the  principles  enumerated  above.  This  batch  would  be 
carefully  studied  as  to  composition,  biological  value  and  safety  in  animal  studies 
va^ue  *n  man*  As  soon  as  the  true  nutritional  value  and  safety 
ot  the  food  was  known,  assuming  its  satisfactory  values,  then  it  would  be 
made  available  as  widely  as  possible  to  research  groups  in  underdeveloped 
areas  and  elsewhere  for  study  as  to  its  ability  to  prevent  or  cure  protein  mal¬ 
nutrition  when  used  as  a  supplement  to  various  types  of  local  diets.  In  many 
instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  combinations  of  these  foods  as  supplements 
depending  on  local  circumstances  and  the  nutritional  values  of  the  foods’ 
fehould  these  initial  studies  indicate  the  usefulness  of  a  given  product  or  products’ 
additional  quantities  of  essentially  the  same  material  could  be  procured  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  it  would  have  the  same  properties  as  the  original 

U  it  LA  11  • 

.  As  data  and  experience  accumulate  with  these  foods  it  should  be  possible 
increasing  to  predict  the  solution  to  other  local  problems  of  protein  mal¬ 
nutrition,  always  subject,  however,  to  the  practical  problems  of  food  habits 
and  preferences. 

The  next  objective  might  be  to  establish  a  facility  in  the  country  concerned 
T?A-?Ail?r\lfactUre  tbe  Product  for  local  consumption,  a  procedure  in  which 
UNICEF  is  interested  and  is  uniquely  able  to  assist.  The  program  has  already 
reached  this  stage  with  two  of  the  products,  namely,  fish  flour  and  soy  milk 
J  he  success  of  these  two  projects  will  undoubtedly  determine  whether  similar 
projects  will  be  started  elsewhere. 

While  the  initial  approach  is  being  built  around  single,  standardized,  repro¬ 
ducible  products,  this,  of  course,  does  not  rule  out  the  later  inclusion  of  prod¬ 
ucts  with  improved  biological  values  or  with  special  physical  or  physiological 
properties  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  However,  knowledge  accumulated 
in  the  initial  studies  should  speed  materially  the  practical  use  of  these  newer 
products  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  the  best  protein  supplements  may  prove 
to  be,  not  single  protein  foods,  but  combinations  of  foods.  The  ability  of  pro¬ 
teins  to  supplement  one  another  is  well  known. 

With  some  of  the  food  products  it  may  not  be  possible  initially  to  procure  a 
product  with  the  desired  specifications.  This  has  been  true  with  coconut. 
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However,  FAO  has  received  information  very  recently  that  a  process  known  as 
the  Hiller  process  is  being  used  in  the  Philippines  to  produce  a  20  percent  pro¬ 
tein  material  that  is  employed  to  enrich  bread  and  other  cereal  products.  The 
protein  content  of  coconut  press  cake  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
press  cakes,  and  relatively  large  amounts  would  be  required  as  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  even  for  children.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  practical  process 
to  concentrate  the  protein  has  not  yet  been  developed.  Some  difficulties  are 
also  being  experienced  with  sesame.  For  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  desirable 
to  use  dehulled  sesame  seed  to  produce  a  low  fat  sesame  flour.  A  practical 
commercial  method  to  remove  the  oil  from  dehulled  sesame  seed  has  not  yet 
been  found.  A  considerable  amount  of  technological  and  developmental  study 
may  be  required  to  produce  products  with  optimal  values  as  human  food. 

Certain  technological  difficulties  inhibit  the  use  of  some  of  the  other  products, 
but  these  problems  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  They  center  chiefly  about 
the  difficulty  of  producing  a  press  cake  with  a  fat  content  sufficiently  low  to 
give  good  storage  stability  without  using  so  much  heat  that  the  protein  is 
damaged.  This  is  a  particular  problem  in  using  screw  or  hydraulic  presses, 
which  are  the  usual  types  of  equipment  already  existing  in  many  underde¬ 
veloped  areas.  For  economic  and  other  reasons,  the  first  objective  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice  is  to  get  the  maximum  oil  yield.  To  accomplish  this,  rather 
high  cooking  temperatures  may  be  used  and  these  may  damage  the  protein  in 
the  press  cake. 

This,  in  very  brief  simplified  outline,  is  the  plan  as  it  now  exists.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  principles  and  problems  encountered  in  protein  sup¬ 
plementation  that  deserve  comment. 

Ideally,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  voluminous  data  on  the  feeding 
of  various  types  of  proteins  and  protein  concentrates  to  animals  as  a  shortcut 
to  correcting  inadequate  human  dietaries.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there 
are  many  difficulties  and  pitfalls  in  this  process.  For  example,  the  first  limit¬ 
ing  amino  acid  for  many  proteins  in  animals  is  methionine.  In  man  it  is  more 
often  another  amino  acid,  lysine  (4).  In  animal  nutrition,  the  nutritional  im¬ 
provement  of  soybeans  by  modeate  heating  has  been  known  for  many  years.  In 
man,  however,  there  is  very  little  information  from  which  to  determine  the 
amount  of  heat  necessary  maximally  to  improve  the  protein  value  of  soy  protein. 
In  growing  animals  the  limiting  amino  acids  in  rice  seem  to  be  lysine  and 
threonine,  both  to  about  an  equal  degree  (5).  Yet  in  adult  man  lysine  seems  to 
be  the  only  limiting  amino  acid,  and  even  then  only  in  certain  subjects  (6).  In 
growing  animals  the  difference  in  biological  value  between  white  wheat  flour  and 
milk  is  very  striking.  In  adult  human  subjects  the  difference  is  relatively  small, 
as  shown  in  table  2.  Most  animal  experiments  are  designed  to  produce  a  ration 
on  which  the  greatest  amount  of  lean  tissue  can  be  produced  at  the  least  cost 
in  dietary  protein.  This  may  be  a  desirable  objective  in  human  protein  supple¬ 
mentation  as  well,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable.  Since  human  beings  inevitably 
vary  in  what  they  select  to  eat,  or  what  they  may  be  fed  by  their  parents, 
and  since  young  children  and  adults  often  eat  essentially  the  same  food,  it  is 
necessary  to  design  human  diets  with  a  considerably  greater  margin  of  safety 
than  is  needed  with  growing  pigs  or  chickens,  for  example.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  protein  and  amino  acid  requirements  of  growing  animals  and  man  do  corre¬ 
late  fairly  well  (7).  Certainly,  many  lessons  and  leads  can  be  derived  from 
animal  studies  but,  as  emphasized  earlier,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  direct 
test  in  man. 

Another  point  in  comparing  experience  in  animal  feeding  and  human  feeding 
arises  from  the  fact  that  most  animal  rations  are  developed  by  substituting  a 
portion  of  the  protein  with  another  protein  that  may  give  a  higher  protein 
efficiency  and  thus  permit  a  lower  or  less  expensive  level  of  protein  in  the  diet. 
In  diets  for  humans,  on  the  other  hand,  we  usually  must  be  content,  from  the 
practical  standpoint,  with  trying  to  add  more  protein  to  what  they  may  already 
be  receiving  from  their  customary  diet.  This  brings  up  a  very  important 
question  in  working  with  protein  supplements  in  protein-poor  diets :  If  the 
initial  protein  intake  is  low  and  poor  in  quality,  can  protein  adequacy  be 
achieved  if  enough  of  almost  any  protein  material  is  added,  or  must  the  amino 
acid  pattern  be  balanced  to  reach  protein  adequacy?  There  is  much  evidence 
on  this  point  in  animal  experiments  suggesting  that,  if  the  protein  supplement 
is  very  unbalanced  in  amino  acids,  then  more  harm  than  good  may  come  from 
the  supplement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  protein  is  only  moderately  deficient 
in  a  few  essential  amino  acids,  then  protein  adequacy  generally  can  be  achieved 
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by  simply  increasing  the  intake  of  protein.  In  man  there  is  relatively  little 
information  on  this  point,  and  there  is  probably  no  certain,  categorical  answer 
We  know  that  nitrogen  equilibrium  can  be  attained  in  adults  with  lysine-de- 
ruuent  white  wheat  flour  if  the  protein  intake  is  increased  sufficiently  (table  2). 
We  know  that  peanut  flour,  which  is  deficient  in  both  methionine  and  lysine 
can  promote  nitrogen  retention  in  adults  if  enough  is  used,  although  about  2.2 
times  as  much  peanut  protein  is  needed  as  for  animal  protein  (8).  We  know 
that  infants  can  retain  nitrogen  and  grow  rather  satisfactorily  on  soy  milk 
which  is  relatively  deficient  in  methionine.  However,  soy  milk  provides  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  ratio  of  protein  to  calories  than  human  milk,  and  this  may  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  relative  insufficiency  of  amino  acids. 

A  second  point  is  that  one  cannot  consider  the  possible  effectiveness  of  the 
protein  supplement  without  considering  the  adequacy  of  the  rest  of  the  diet. 
Obviously,  little  would  be  gained  if  the  protein  deficiency  were  corrected  only 
to  precipitate  beriberi,  pellagra,  or  some  other  deficiency  through  the  increased 
growth  and  metabolism  permitted  by  the  protein.  Nor  is  it  efficient  to  add  a 
protein  supplement  to  a  diet  if  some  other  deficiency  such  as  calories,  vitamins, 
or  minerals  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  protein  supplement.  It  is  easy  to 
show  in  animal  experiments  that  the  diet  must  be  adequate  in  all  essential 
nutrients  if  a  protein  supplement  is  to  exert  its  full  effect.  A  simple  example 
is  shown  in  table  5  (11).  With  the  growing  rat,  a  white  wheat  flour  diet  was 
improved  not  at  all  by  a  supplement  of  vitamins.  It  was  improved  only  a 
little  by  a  good  protein  supplement.  However,  vitamins  and  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  together  gave  a  marked  growth  response.  All  of  these  diets  were  supple¬ 
mental  with  minerals  so  that  protein  and  vitamins  were  the  only  limiting  factors. 


Table  5 .—Growth  of  rats  on  wheat  flour  with  vitamin  and  protein  supplements 


Diet 

Supplement 

Growth, 

gm./wk./rat 

S.E. 

White  wheat  flour.  _ . _ 

White  wheat  flour _ 

Vitamins.  . 

1. 6±0. 15 

4.  2±0. 30 

11. 3±0.  50 

1 

White  wheat  flour _ _ 

White  wheat  flour . . 

Vitamins  plus  6  percent  dry  skim  milk _ 

The  rats  were  weanling  National  Institutes  of  Health  strain  black  rats.  The  growth  period  was  4  weeks 
Each  group  contained  10  rats.  As  adequate  mineral  mixture  was  added  to  all  diets.  The  wheat  flo  lr 
contained  1.6  percent  N.  The  vitamins  added  were  niacin,  thiamine,  and  riboflavin  in  amounts  to  simulate 
commercial  enrichment. 

A  third  point  concerns  the  criteria  to  be  followed  in  determining  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  protein  supplements.  A  number  of  techniques  are  available :  Nitrogen 
balance  in  adults,  growth  in  school-age  children,  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
protein  malnutrition,  nitrogen  balance  in  young  children,  growth  and  nitrogen 
balance  or  other  measurements  in  infants  are  the  most  commonly  used.  Each 
of  these  has  certain  virtues  and  limitations,  advantages  and  disadvantages.  All 
have  pitfalls. 

Growth  measurements  in  school-age  children  who  receive  their  supplement 
through  school  or  other  institutional  feeding  is  a  very  common  approach  to  the 
problem.  In  theory,  this  is  simple,  since  the  experiment  can  be  done  on  a  “cap¬ 
tive”  group  and  with  large  numbers  of  children.  In  practice  the  approach  has  been 
disappointing.  There  are  examples  in  the  literature  where  this  technique  has 
demonstrated  benefit  from  a  particular  scheme  of  feeding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scientific  literature  and  the  unpublished  notebooks  of  many  investigators 
are  replete  with  examples  of  negative  or  inconclusive  results.  This  has  been  true 
even  in  underdeveloped  areas  where  protein  malnutrition  is  prevalent,  and  there 
has  been  every  reason  to  expect  a  measurable  benefit  from  the  supplement 
used  (12)  .  There  are  probably  many  explanations  for  these  failures.  Certainly 
malnutrition  exists  in  school-age  children  and  certainly  it  can  be  corrected. 
However,  it  may  be  that  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  are  so  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  among  children  whose  growth  cannot  be  improved  that  the  technique  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  an  effect.  Or,  as  seems  quite  possible  to  this 
observer,  by  the  time  children  reach  school  age  many  of  them  have  their  growth 
pattern  fixed,  and  only  a  few  are  capable  of  responding  to  improved  protein 
nutrition.  Certainly,  insofar  as  protein  malnutrition  is  concerned,  we  know  that 
this  is  first  and  foremost  a  problem  of  the  preschool-age  child.  Older  children 
may  suffer  from  inadequate  protein  nutrition,  but  surely  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
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younger  child.  In  animals  it  can  be  shown  that  restriction  of  growth  through 
diet  inadequacy  during  the  early  growth  period  leaves  a  permanent  mark. 
When  such  animals  are  given  adequate  food  later  in  their  growth  period,  they 
respond  with  increased  growth,  but  never  catch  up  with  their  litter  mates  who 
receive  a  continuously  adequate  diet  (13).  Data  of  this  kind  in  children  might 
do  much  to  clear  up  some  of  the  uncertainties  in  growth  experiments  in  children. 

Among  other  techniques,  nitrogen  balance  in  adults  has  been  widely  used,  and 
it  certainly  provides  useful  information.  However,  as  others  have  discussed 
thoroughly,  one  cannot  equate  nitrogen  balance  and  adequate  protein  nutri¬ 
tion  (14).  Furthermore,  nitrogen  balance  in  adults  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
what  may  happen  in  infants  and  children  who  are  the  primary  targets  of  protein 
supplements  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Nitrogen  balance  in  young  children  is 
a  valuable  technique,  but  it  is  notoriously  difficult  since  it  requires  a  degree  of 
voluntary  cooperation  that  is  hardly  expected  from  children  of  this  age. 

In  recent  years,  studies  on  the  cure  of  kwashiorkor  and  prekwashiorkor  have 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  this  seems  one  of  the  most  straightforward 
and  valuable  techniques  for  evaluating  protein  supplements.  Certainly,  if  a 
protein  supplement  has  the  ability  to  cure  advanced  protein  deficiency,  if  seems 
a  reasonable  assumption  that  it  would  prevent  it.  There  is  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  protein,  not  only  during  the  initiation  of  cure,  but  during  the 
maintenance  of  cure  as  well.  This  approach  also  offers  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  supplementary  value  of  a  protein  directly  in  the  population  involved, 
rather  than  in  the  remote  recesses  of  some  academic  institution. 

Growth  studies  in  young  infants  on  formula  diets  also  offer  many  advantages. 
While  there  are  certain  humanitarian  considerations  that  require  careful 
consideration,  such  studies  are  relatively  quick  and  inexpensive.  They  yield 
precise  information  on  the  limits  to  the  nutritional  value  of  proteins.  Since 
infancy  is  the  time  of  the  highest  need  for  protein  and  amino  acids,  these 
studies  also  constitute  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  to  which  a  protein  may  be 
put.  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  centers  where  such  studies  are  under¬ 
taken. 

PRACTICAL  ASPECTS 

The  problem  of  selecting  and  testing  a  protein  supplement  is  simple  compared 
to  that  of  getting  the  protein  into  established  use  in  a  population.  Two  basic 
techniques  of  protein  enrichment  are  available :  involuntary  and  voluntary. 

What  might  be  defined  as  involuntary  enrichment  is  commonly  practiced  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  enrichment  of  bread  with  dry  milk 
solids  is  a  well-known  example.  This  technique  is  effective  only  where  there  is 
a  well-developed  commercial  distribution  of  a  staple  food  that  is  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  the  protein.  The  recipients  of  the  protein  supplement  generally 
are  unaware  of  its  presence  even  though  it  is  so  stated  on  the  label,  and  even 
though  there  may  be  much  proaganda  trying  to  promote  the  product  on  the 
basis  of  the  enrichment.  Nevertheless,  the  technique  is  effective  since  it  can 
be  adopted,  promoted,  and  subsidized  if  necessary  to  get  the  protein  into  people. 
School  or  other  institutional  feeding  is  another  common  technique  of  involun¬ 
tary  enrichment. 

Two  aspects  of  involuntary  enrichment  are  commonly  overlooked  by  nutri¬ 
tionists.  One  is  that  a  protein  supplement  may  be  desirable  and  may  find  use 
because  of  the  physical  properties  it  may  impart  to  the  product.  This  is  the 
primary  reason  that  dry  skim  milk  is  so  widely  used  in  white  bread  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  the  nutritionist  would  like  to  believe  otherwise. 
It  imparts  a  consistency  and  texture  that  the  customer  likes.  Another  example 
is  cottonseed  flour — one  of  the  products  that  is  being  studied  in  the  FAO- 
WHO-UNICEF  program.  Insofar  as  this  observer  is  aware,  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  cottonseed  is  widely  used  as  a  human  food  is  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  probably  needed  the  least.  Again  this  protein  supplement 
has  found  an  established  use  because  of  the  color  and  physical  properties  it 
imparts  to  certain  products — not  for  nutritional  reasons.  The  second  aspect  of 
enrichment,  one  often  overlooked,  is  the  problem  of  formulation.  Lysine  and 
methionine  are  often  the  shortest  amino  acids  in  these  protein  supplements, 
and  both  are  rather  sensitive  to  destruction  by  heat  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  Their  concentration  in  the  protein  may  be  further  reduced  by  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  or  other  forms  of  heat,  especially  in  the  presence  of  free  sugar. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  a  protein  supplement  has  the 
requisite  nutritional  values;  one  must  also  know  that  it  retains  these  nutri¬ 
tional  values  in  the  product  of  which  it  becomes  an  ingredient. 
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The  second  technique  of  protein  enrichment  is  voluntary  enrichment.  This 
is  far  more  difficult  than  involuntary  enrichment.  The  problem  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable,  but  the  solution  may  take  many  forms.  Advantage  must  be  taken  of 
local  food  preferences,  habits,  and  developed  tastes  and  attitudes  about  food. 
Ideally,  the  product  might  be  produced  and  consumed  simply  because  the  people 
liked  it.  Practically,  this  seldom  happens,  and  it  never  happens  quickly. 
Patient,  persistent  propaganda  and  promotion,  often  aided  by  economic  subsidy, 
may  be  necessary  until  people  acquire  a  taste  and  develop  a  demand  for  the 
food.  Since  the  complete  development  of  this  technique  of  enrichment  invades 
the  fields  of  agriculture  extension,  gardening,  home  economics,  sociology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  other  esoteric  subjects  about  which  this  observer  knows  little,  the 
discussion  -will  be  terminated  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  war,  troubles  or  hunger  are  the  result  of  noncooperation, 
aggression,  ignorance,  or  just  stupidity. 

In  short,  war  is  stupid,  and  we  all  know  coming  events  (troubles)  cast  their 
shadow  before  we  can  go  on  creating  shadows  or  we  can  try  to  create  bright¬ 
ness  for  the  future.  If  we  run  away  from  the  truth  or  light  of  the  sun  (truth) 
the  shadows  are  in  front  and  we  will  probably  stumble  and  fall.  If  we  face 
up  to  the  truth  and  go  in  the  right  direction,  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  creative 
effort  leads  the  way  into  a  bright  future  and  the  shadows  and  trouble  are  for¬ 
gotten.  A  child  wall  cry  in  fear,  of  the  unknown,  in  darkness.  By  turning  on 
the  light,  the  darkness,  the  unknown  and  fear  goes  away,  just  vanishes  and 
disappears.  A  farmer  knows  that  when  water  is  left  to  stagnate,  weeds,  bugs, 
snakes,  almost  anything  will  hide  and  grow  wild.  When  the  farmer  lets  in 
sunshine,  puts  in  some  lime,  dries  out  the  place,  there  is  a  real  transformation 
to  brightness  and  health.  The  force  of  elimination  by  substitution  can  and 
will  work  wonders. 

In  referring  to  the  food  for  peace  bills,  to  feed  the  hungry  of  our  land  and 
other  lands,  especially  the  little  children  (the  leaders  of  tomorrow),  the  39 
House  bills:  (10  food  for  peace,  4  stamp  food  bills,  25  U.N.  food  bills,  and  the 
Senate  bill  S.  1711  with  16  Senators  sponsors),  these  bills  acting  together  pro¬ 
pose  a  continuing  and  the  beginning  for  a  better  program  for  today  and  the 
New  World  of  tomorrow,  bright  enough  to  shine  away  some  of  the  shadows  of 
fear,  hunger  and  troubles  of  individuals  and/or  nations. 

Food  for  many  hungry,  a  little  shelter  for  homeless  rufugees  that  are  now 
and  have  been  waiting  months  and  years  in  cold,  heat,  and  dust,  while  we 
have  large  quantities  that  can  be  used  now,  and  also  for  capital  improvements 
and  for  investments  in  the  future. 
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These  bills  ask  for  much  less  than  the  signers  of  the  greatest  U.S.  document, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  pledges  “With  a  firm  reliance  on  divine 
providence”  (not  only  with  guns)  “we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.” 

Week  of  July  7,  1959,  before  the  Senate  committee,  leaders  representing  prob¬ 
ably  130  millions  of  our  people  asked  for  little  more  than  some  of  our  surplus, 
in  such  form  that  it  will  be  usable  and  acceptable  in  cooperating  with  other 
people,  together  with  careful,  clear  leadership,  to  cooperate  in  today’s  troubled 
world  and  also  to  help  prepare  for  a  better  world  of  tomorrow.  (One  country 
alone  can  use  all  our  surplus  if  given  time  to  pay  for  it. ) 

This  proposal  will  create  friendship,  save  large  war  sums  of  tomorrow,  but 
also  save  up  to  $1  billion  in  storage  and  investment,  etc.,  of  today,  and  should 
earn  again  and  again  over  the  years  much  greater  returns  in  commerce  and 
trade  for  our  people  and  other  cooperating  people,  results  only  limited  by  our 
activity. 

FUTURE  LONG-TERM  PROGRAM 

The  material  referred  to  for  future  10-part  program  outline  on  last  sheet  was 
left  with  the  Senate  committee  last  week  and  («)  requests  the  publishing  of 
outline  and  material  in  small  folder  for  easier  distribution  and  (&)  also  the 
setting  up  of  a  subcommittee  to  study  and  prepare  legislation  for  a  long-term 
continuing  program,  beyond  the  present  proposal  of  House  and  Senate  1711  bills. 

This  continuing  program  should  be  positive,  creative,  spontaneously  ex¬ 
plosive,  expanding  and  all-enveloping,  showing  the  American  ideal  with  a  heart 
big  enough  for  the  world  to  see,  as  well  as  individual,  and  law  respecting — so 
bright  and  clear  that  even  the  blind  will  see  and  the  deaf  will  hear. 

This  is  a  challenge  great  enough  for  all  the  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  the 
administration  to  get  together  in  a  united  front,  for  all  our  friends  and  others 
to  understand  and  respect.  Carefully  prepared,  this  program  should  help  cut 
taxes  and  increase  income. 

We  have,  all  ready,  men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  serve  in  our  depart¬ 
ments — dedicated  people  in  Agriculture,  State,  and  Defense — together  with  a 
great  force  of  missionaries  (as  have  other  countries)  by  the  thousands  on  front 
line  of  service  right  now  trying  under  great  burdens  and  waste  of  time  and 
energy  like  a  slow  old-fashioned  motion  picture. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Let’s  clear  the  deck  of  all  negative  action  and  get 
ready  for  this  great  positive  challenge  of  today — a  great,  wonderful  privilege 
and  opportunity,  to  make  friends  and  sell  Americanism,  the  greatest  shining 
light  of  the  ages.  Pave  the  way  for  hope  and  faith  of  the  bright  future  of  to- 
morrow — a  great  crusade,  a  most  wonderful  challenge,  starting  with  the  food 
for  peace  bills,  food  in  place  of  guns,  now  preparing  for  further  development 
here  and  abroad.  By  setting  up  a  big  research  and  investigating  and  planning 
committee  to  get  the  facts  and  prepare  plans  and  legislation  for  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture — a  good  foundation  for  those  who  wish  to  cooperate  right  now,  if  we  begin 
today,  we  will  catch  up  sooner. 
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The  chart  shows,  left  side,  the  wrong  way  to  hold  material  stagnant.  Add 
time  and  expense  destroys,  or  reduces  the  material  value. 
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Right  use  of  and  distribution  of  material,  will  create  opportunity  and  desire 
for  its  use  by  large  numbers  of  people.  The  people  using  land,  material,  labor, 
and  time,  will  increase  value  of  all  parts  and  the  movement  of  goods  in  all 
directions.  One  worldwide  exchange  pool,  five  regional  banks,  to  help  local 
banks.  A  man-size  answer  to  a  worthwhile  job. 


Outline  fois  Extended  Worldwide  Crusade  for  Economic  and  Moral  Develop¬ 
ment 


FIRST  S.  1711,  WITH  ADMINISTRATOR 

Does  the  noise  of  the  whistle  pull  the  train  or  the  work  of  the  engine?  In 
words  of  the  Bible :  “By  these  works  shall  you  know  them.”  So,  let’s  get  the 
facts,  state  our  case.  Stand  up  to  be  counted  in  this  world  crusade.  Goal  .* 
outlaw  war,  work  for  peace,  but  keep  our  powder  dry. 

1.  Statement  requesting  approval  of  S.  1711  to  begin  now  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram.  Lincoln’s  10  standard  principals : 

(а)  Request  for  subcommittee  or  Research  Board. 

(б)  Offer  of  10-part  program  (outline). 

(c)  Request  for  publishing  material  in  small  folder  for  easy  distribution. 

2.  Outline  of  evolution  and  development  in  today’s  stage  of  cooperation  • 

(«)  Awakening,  (6)  revolution,  <c)  cooperation,  (d),  a  tremendous  force  of 
peoples  crusade  unlimited. 

3.  Review  mutual  security  in  light  of  these  10  parts.  Save  $1  billion. 

4.  JNational  regional  planning:  Cooperation  of  national  citizen  efforts  and 
desires;  self-help,  code  (sample)  for  industry  production;  local,  State,  regional 
and  central  equals  forums. 

5.  Short  term  (5  years)  S.  1711  plus  10  House  bills  (food  for  peace  bill)  16 
Senators.  Use  of  food  to  help  small  family  earn  their  independence  by  work¬ 
ing  on  such  as  the  Volta  River  project  for  community  development. 

6.  Cooperation  with  United  Nations  in  special  temporary  : 

(a)  Aid  II. R.  6681  (26  Congressmen  sponsors). 

.  °f  f?°d  stamps  plan  to  increase  use  of  food  for  schools,  camps,  etc., 

from  20  to  80  million  (mostly  children). 

Outline  of  family  and  community  development  self-support  by  use  of  S. 
1 1 11.  Development  loan.  Stamp  aid  plus  local  land. 

8.  In  ter- American  Bank  and  suggesting  of  similar  regional  or  continental 
banks  (five  banks),  Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  Mideast,  Far  East. 

9.  Set  up  central  barter  and  surplus  pool  to  cooperate  with  five  regional 
banks,  to  begin  with  now  held  $10  billion  value  surplus  other  soft  moneys,  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  and  other  intergovernmental  surpluses  of  other  countries 
m  5  years  upward  of  $30  billion  available  supplies,  ready  to  be  sold,  exchanged, 
or  held  as  reserve.  For  emergency  or  crop  failure. 

10.  Reasons  for  use  of  voluntary  army  of  qualified  teachers  of  say  100,000 
teachers,  leaders,  war  objectors,  to  first  study  and  prepare  to  serve  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  vegetarian  diet,  4-H  work,  sanitation,  other  trades.  About  half  of  world’s 
people  are  vegetarian.  Three  charts : 

(a)  Bio  food  chart,  homeopathic  basis  food  for  medicine. 

^■^sorPUon  chart  (mineral  absorption),  people  react  to  mineral,  etc. 

UU  Vitamin  food  cliart  for  better  daily  food,  strength,  happiness,  prevention 
t  troubles  and  ill  health ;  elimination  of  worlds  evils  by  substituting  happiness 
and  kindness,  by  peoples  projects. 

,  D.  T.  Larson,  Sr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Plan  our  work  and  work  our  plan. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  (by  kindness)  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  (by  guns). 


Statement  of  Representative  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  South  Dakota, 
Before  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Re  International  Food 
for  Peace  Act,  1959  (S.  1711) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  although  the  American  people 
are  understandably  concerned  about  the  mounting  level  of  farm  surpluses,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  potential  value  of  our  food  abundance.  Through- 
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out  history,  those  nations  blessed  with  plentiful  food  resources  have  flourished ; 
conversely,  nations  suffering  from  food  shortages  have  languished. 

“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread”  is  still  the  prayer  of  human  beings  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  For  most  Americans,  it  is  the  prayer  of  gratitude 
for  ample  food.  But  for  more  than  a  billion  human  beings  it  is  the  cry  of 
hunger — the  feeble  plea  of  the  old  man  begging  on  the  streets  of  Cairo,  the 
child  whimpering  for  milk  in  Bombay,  the  weary  African  mother  trying  to 
convert  a  few  scraps  into  an  evening  meal  for  her  family. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  advocating  a  more  imaginative  use  of  our 
farm  abundance.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  piling  up  vast  quantities  of  food 
in  a  world  of  misery  and  hunger  is  morally  wrong,  economically  wasteful,  and 
politically  dangerous.  Morally,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  Great  Teacher’s 
admonition  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  Economically,  we  are 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  storage  costs  for  commodities 
that  are  already  beginning  to  deteriorate.  Politically,  we  are  creating  an 
unfavorable  image  of  Uncle  Sam  abroad  when  we  wring  our  hands  over  our 
surplus  food  problem  in  full  view  of  the  world’s  hungry  inhabitants. 

I  wonder  if  we  fully  realize  the  power  of  food  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  Is  it  possible  that  many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  now  receiv¬ 
ing  expensive  military  shipments  from  the  United  States  would  be  more  im¬ 
pressed  and  better  strengthened  by  less  costly  shipments  of  food? 

Personally,  I  become  more  convinced  each  day  that  our  most  powerful  ma¬ 
terial  asset  in  building  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom  is  our  food  abundance. 
It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  remarkable  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer,  if  properly  used,  can  be  a  more  decisive  factor  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  communism  than  the  sputnik.  The  hungry  multitudes  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  are  far  more  interested  in  bread  than  in 
any  number  of  jets  and  space  engines.  Does  anyone  wonder  what  the  crafty 
Khrushchev  would  do  if  he  had  America’s  surplus  food  to  use  in  his  inter¬ 
national  operations? 

On  January  29,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  60,  cited  as  the 
“Food  for  Peace  Resolution.”  That  resolution  read  as  follows : 

“Whereas  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  produced  by  the  American  farmer 
is  the  marvel  of  the  world  ;  and 

“Whereas  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  undernourished  ;  and 

“Whereas  the  American  people  historically  have  been  concerned  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  other  peoples  ;  and 

“Whereas  in  many  nations  of  the  free  world,  vital  economic  development 
programs  are  retarded  and  political  stability  is  threatened  by  an  inadequate 
supply  of  food  ;  and 

“Whereas  the  remarkable  bounty  of  the  free  American  farmer  has  resulted 
in  accumulations  of  farm  commodities  for  which  there  is  insufficient  domestic 
demand ;  and 

“Whereas  the  Congress  seeks  to  reduce  unnecessary  expenditures,  including, 
where  possible,  those  for  commodity  storage  and  for  foreign  assistance ;  and 

“Whereas  the  Soviet  bloc  has  publicly  challenged  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  to  economic  competition  in  demonstrating  before  the  world  the  viability 
of  their  respective  economic  systems  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  agricultural  abundance  is  one  of  America’s 
greatest  assets  for  raising  living  standards  and  promoting  peace  and  stability  in 
the  free  world ;  and  that  Congress  favors  action  to  resolve  the  paradox  of 
American  agricultural  surpluses  and  world  food  needs  by  more  fully  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  American  farmer  as  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

“Sec.  2.  This  concurrent  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  for  Peace  Reso¬ 
lution.” 

As  a  partial  implementation  of  the  above  resolution,  I  introduced  on  February 
3,  1959,  H.R.  3976,  a  measure  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
long-term  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  H.R.  2420,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Poage. 

The  legislation  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  economic  aid 
policy  by  assuring  underdeveloped  countries  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption  on  long-term  credit  during  periods  of 
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economic  development.  Typical  of  the  nations  which  could  profit  greatly  from 
such  legislation  are  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ghana.  These  countries  provide  chal¬ 
lenging  examples  of  friendly,  free  nations  that  are  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid 
industrialization  which  is  crucial  for  their  national  well-being,  but  which  is  put¬ 
ting  an  enormous  strain  on  their  economic  resources.  A  painful  shortage  of 
food  and  disastrous  price  inflation  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  industrial 
payrolls  in  the  developing  countries.  Indeed,  unless  the  quantity  of  food  can  be 
increased,  an  expanding  industrial  payroll  is  a  serious  inflationary  threat. 
Furthermore,  available  dollar  exchange  is  required  for  capital  investments  rather 
than  food  and  clothing  if  economic  development  is  to  move  ahead. 

If  the  United  States  intends  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  free  world  we  must 
provide  these  nations  during  their  heroic  struggle  for  betterment  with  necessary 
foodstuffs  from  our  overflowing  granaries  so  that  we  relieve  some  of  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  their  own  economies.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  legislation  similar 
to  the  proposals  by  Mr.  Poage  and  myself.  This  legislation  recognizes  that  we 
must  assure  the  developing  nations  long-term  food  supplies.  They  must  be  able 
to  depend  on  such  supplies  rather  than  awaiting  a  year-by-year  extension 
depending  on  the  annual  mood  of  Congress. 

On  April  20,  I  introduced  H.R.  6530,  a  measure  identical  to  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Humphrey,  which  we 
consider  here  today. 

This  measure,  cited  as  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959,  contains  the  following 
provisions : 

1-  The  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  to  the  extent 
of  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

2.  Outright  grants  of  food  surpluses  to  countries  experiencing  famine  or  chronic 
hunger. 

3.  Continued  encouragement  to  church  groups  and  other  voluntary  private 
agencies  that  wish  to  distribute  surplus  commodities  overseas  on  a  direct  people- 
to-people  basis.  This  section  of  the  bill  also  includes  grants  of  surplus  farm 
stocks  to  public  and  private  agencies  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  nonprofit  summer  children’s  camps,  charitable  institutions 
including  hospitals,  and  needy  citizens. 

4.  Agreements  with  friendly  countries  to  establish  foundations  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  research,  and  other  projects  from  foreign  currencies  accruing  to 
the  United  States  through  the  sale  of  farm  surpluses.  We  could  literally  convert 
surplus  farm  commodities  into  education  and  health. 

5.  A  Peace  Food  Administration  under  the  President  to  direct  the  various 
operations  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 

This  measure  represents  significant  amendments  to  Public  Law  4S0,  linger 
which  we  are  already  moving  surpluses  to  other  countries.  Included  in  that 
program  is  a  truly  fine  section  that  permits  the  churches  and  other  private 
institutions  to  distribute  surplus  commodities  overseas.  The  church  world  serv¬ 
ice  groups  have  done  a  magnificent  job  with  this  most  valuable  program.  In  my 
view,  this  particular  activity  is  the  finest  single  example  of  the  kind  of  people-to- 
people  relationships  that  the  world  desperately  needs. 

‘•Food  for  Peace”  is  more  than  a  slogan.  It  offers  a  partial  solution  to  our 
agricultuial  problem  and  will  at  the  same  time  relieve  much  of  the  suffering  of  a 
world  that  looks  to  America  for  leadership  in  this  crucial  hour. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  single  act  that  could  be  taken  bv  the  86th  Congress 
that  would  be  any  more  significant  than  to  strengthen  broadly  our  use  of  farm 
surpluses  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  distinguished  committee  will  see  fit  to  act  favorably 
on  legislation  similar  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Office, 
Madison,  July  30, 1959. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hubert:  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  comments  and 
suggestions  on  your  food  for  peace  proposal  incorporated  in  your  bill,  S.  1711. 

In  my  opinion,  the  revisions  you  are  proposing  in  the  Public  Law  480  program 
would  indeed  make  more  effective  use  of  our  abundance  of  farm  products  to 
help  build  essential  world  conditions  for  peace  and  freedom,  and  thereby 
promote  and  strengthen  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 
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Transferring  this  program  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  new 
Peace  Food  Administration  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  would  he  of 
great  and  constructive  value  from  the  foreign  policy  standpoint.  The  present 
emphasis  is  placed  on  surplus  disposal — on  getting  rid  of  an  unwanted  and  un¬ 
welcome  embarrassment  of  food  surpluses.  This  negative  approach  is  bound  to 
provoke  a  negative  response  in  the  receiving  countries. 

We  shold  rather  give  this  program  a  positive  emphasis.  The  fact  is  that 
abundant  food  supplies  are  a  blessing  in  a  world  in  which  a  billion  people 
are  undernourished.  Our  Government  should  treat  these  food  supplies  as  a  wel¬ 
come  asset  which  we  are  fortunate  to  have  available.  We  should  handle  them 
as  businesslike  investments  in  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  rather  than  as  a  giveaway.  We  should  accept  payment  in  local 
currencies,  over  an  extended  repayment  period  if  necessary. 

Your  proposal  to  authorize  food  supply  contracts  for  up  to  10  years  is  like¬ 
wise  realistic  and  constructive.  Neither  sound  investors  nor  businesslike  bor¬ 
rowers  will  launch  construction  projects  unless  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of 
sufficient  resources  to  complete  them  to  the  stage  that  they  become  productive. 

Food  is  one  of  the  main  economic  requirements  for  capital  construction 
projects  in  many  of  the  less-developed  economies.  Only  if  they  have  an  assured 
supply  of  additional  food  can  these  countries  afford  to  start  building  the  roads, 
bridges,  sanitation  and  water  systems,  and  other  projects  they  need  without 
creating  destructive  inflation.  Our  food  supplies,  therefore,  can  provide  a  large 
share  of  the  capital  cost  of  such  projects. 

But  needed  projects  can  not  be  commenced  if  there  is  a  danger  that  the  food 
supply  might  be  cut  off  in  midstream.  Long-term  food  supply  contracts  would 
allow  this  serious  bottleneck  to  be  broken. 

From  our  standpoint,  with  $9  billion  in  surpluses  in  our  stockpiles  today  and 
$1.5  billion  more  already  in  sight,  there  should  be  no  question  that  we  can 
afford  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  volume  of  food  supply  contracts  for  up  to  10 


years. 

Another  particularly  important  feature  of  your  proposal  is  for  the  use  of  our 
surpluses  for  market  development. 

Many  of  the  underdeveloped  economies  are  likely  to  remain  short  of  food, 
and  are  therefore  potential  permanent  markets  for  American  farmers.  Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  food  surpluses  as  investments  in  their  capital  construction  projects 
will,  by  itself,  help  to  develop  consumer  acceptance  of  our  products. 

Nonfat  milk  powder — which  is  Wisconsin’s  major  surplus  farm  product — is 
the  world’s  best  buy  from  the  nutritional  standpoint.  Aggressive  market  develop¬ 
ment,  with  research,  experimentation,  and  promotion  in  methods  of  preparing 
and  merchandising  this  and  exportable  dairy  products,  offers  valuable  long- 
range  benefits  to  Wisconsin  dairymen. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Gaylord  A.  Nelson, 
Governor  of  Wisconsin- 


Statement  of  Senator  Richard  L.  Nettberger,  of  Oregon,  for  Senate 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Hearing  on  S.  1711,  International 

Food  for  Peace  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  in  support  of  S.  1711.  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Oregon  have  for  some  time  been  aware  of  the 
dramatic  force  for  goodwill  of  our  oversea  surplus  food  distribution  programs, 
as  implemented  through  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act.  They  know  also  that  it  has  brought  increased 
demand  for  grain  and  fruits  produced  in  and  shipped  from  Oregon,  particularly  to 
Asian  markets. 

I  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  effective  work  of 
the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  in  this  respect.  Working  under  Public  Law 
480,  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  has  demonstrated  clearly  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
the  humanitarian  and  economic  values  which  have  resulted  from  the  program, 
which  its  representatives  have  been  able  to  implement  in  Japan,  South  Korea, 
India,  and  Pakistan. 
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I  have  heard  from  representatives  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  who  have 
worked  in  the  Orient  with  this  program  of  the  meaningful  effects  which  even  this 
small  scale  operation  can  have  in  terms  of  alleviating  hunger  in  the  all  too 
prevalent  areas  of  extreme  poverty.  After  a  trip  this  spring  to  Japan  and 
Korea,  Mr.  Clancy  Jean,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Wheat  League,  wrote, 
“In  Korea  the  stabilizing  effect  of  U.S.  grain  stocks  is  very  noticeable.  Because 
countries  like  Korea  are  basically  agrarian — and  short  of  food — this  tends  to 
stabilize  the  country’s  economy.  Food  prices  no  longer  have  the  extreme  fluctua¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  size  of  the  rice  crop,  inadequate  transportation,  and  spring 
poverty.” 

S.  1711,  the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  this  committee,  would  provide 
the  machinery  for  expanding  our  present  meager  and  inadequate  oversea  surplus 
food  distribution  into  a  truly  effective  and  meaningful  program. 

The  bill  would — 

1.  Permit  expanded  use  of  local  currency  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

2.  Expand  use  of  existing  international  agencies  for  distribution  of  such 
foodstuffs. 

3.  Place  the  entire  U.S.  oversea  food  distribution  program  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

4.  Allow  establishment  of  barter  agreements. 

5.  Coordinate  all  elements  of  the  program  through  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Food  Administration  to  operate  this  comprehensive  program. 

A  long-range  program  combining  these  features  under  an  effectively  coordinated 
administration,  such  as  S.  1711  would  provide,  would  turn  America’s  overflowing 
agricultural  storage  bins  into  storehouses  of  good  will.  I  hope  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  it  full  and  favorable  consideration. 


The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Inc., 

W ashington,  D.C.,  July  1959. 

Statement  on  S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

From  :  Mrs.  Ruby  H.  Poole,  National  Legislation  Chairman. 

The  majority  of  our  National  Legislative  Steering  Committee  voted  to  support 
S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.  Our  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  is  composed  of  174,000  mem¬ 
bers  functioning  in  3,426  clubs  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

We  believe  that  expansion  of  Public  Law  480,  as  proposed  in  S.  1711,  would 
help  the  new  nations,  the  rising  countries,  those  just  coming  out  of  colonialism, 
that  need  capital  for  development  through  receiving  our  food  for  peace.  The 
great  opportunity  in  this  program  is  that  we  can  sell  to  these  countries  for  their 
own  money.  We  can  make  use  of  these  foreign  currencies  to  pay  our  bills  in 
these  countries,  and  here  is  where  our  products  can  become  food  for  peace.  We 
can  loan  the  money  back  to  them  for  their  economic  development  to  build  roads, 
schools,  factories,  or  whatever  they  may  need  to  improve  themselves.  We  can  be 
building  further  trade  and  promoting  good  will  for  our  country  by  helping  new 
countries  promote  health,  education,  and  business  expansion. 

If  a  food  for  peace  program  were  developed  on  a  big  enough  scale,  it  would 
siphon  off  our  depressing  surpluses  and  put  them  to  work  in  parts  of  the  world 
that  are  short  of  food  and  fiber.  It  would  upgrade  our  own  economy  and  that 
of  deficit  countries. 

As  food  for  peace  would  not  be  sold  in  our  normal  dollar  or  pound  sterling 
markets,  but  would  operate  where  there  are  no  dollars  or  British  pounds,  Amer¬ 
ican  foodstuffs  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  interfere  either  with 
American  markets  or  markets  of  agriculture  in  the  local  country  or  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  who  have  traditionally  supplied  their  need. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  take  favorable 
action  on  S.  1711. 
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Statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Victor  G. 
Reutiier,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  UAW,  in  Support 
of  S.  1711,  Food  for  Peace  Bill 

Senator  Humphrey’s  food  for  peace  bill,  S.  1711,  now  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  would  implement  ideas  that  are  vital  in  the  global  contest  between 
humane  democracy  and  totalitarianism  which  subordinates  human  to  other 
values.  We  urge  your  committee  to  report  this  bill  favorably  at  an  early  date 
for  passage  this  session. 

We  have  long  believed  that  food  is  made  to  eat,  fibers  to  wear  and  use  and 
that  our  God-given  ability  to  raise  an  abundance  of  both— more  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  population  needs — should  be  used  to  help  feed  the  hungry  and  the  mal¬ 
nourished  people  of  the  world. 

While  simple  humanity  dictates  such  use,  our  national  interest  would  also 
be  served  in  three  ways : 

1.  We  could  reduce  the  storage  cost,  currently  running  at  the  rate  of  $13 
million  a  week ; 

2.  Properly  distributed  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  capital  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  and  chronically  hungry  countries  of  the  world,  these  so-called  surplus 
foods  and  fibers  are  better  than  munitions  and  as  good  as  gold  in  financing  the 
only  war  we  want  to  win,  the  effort  to  halt  and  begin  to  close  the  now  widening 
gap  in  per  capita  incomes  between  the  have  and  have  not  areas  and  peoples  of 
the  world ; 

3.  Properly  channeled,  properly  distributed,  properly  integrated  with  economic 
development  programs  so  as  not  to  break  markets  and  compete  unfairly  with 
farmers  in  other  lands,  we  can  strengthen  our  allies  and  make  friends  of  un¬ 
committed  people  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  where  we  are  going  to  defeat,  or  be 
defeated  by,  the  competition  announced  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  2  years  ago. 

The  distribution  of  so-called  surplus  foods  and  fibers  should  be  organized  in 
positive  terms,  not  in  the  negative  terms  of  “surplus  disposal.” 

We  know  that  many  Americans  still  need  a  vastly  better  diet  than  they  now 
get.  Our  union  is  firmly  committed  to  the  belief  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
ought  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  nourishing,  attractive,  and  healthy 
diet.  Recognizing  the  unpleasant  reality  that  adequate  income  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight  by  millions  of  low-paid  employed  workers,  by  other  millions 
of  unemployed,  aged,  disabled,  and  chronically  ill  persons,  we  have  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  bills  whose  purpose  is  to  set  up  interim  domestic 
food  programs  to  supplement  the  food  supply  of  those  millions  whose  incomes  are 
too  low  to  buy  a  healthy  diet. 

Simultaneously,  of  course,  we  shall  continue  to  seek,  by  collective  bargaining 
and  by  participation  in  political  life,  to  help  see  to  it  that  all  Americans  have 
the  opportunity  to  earn  incomes  permitting  them  to  purchase  an  adequate  diet 
and  all  other  parts  of  a  truly  American  standard  of  living. 

On  June  8,  1959,  UAW  Secretary-Treasurer  Emil  Mazey  testified  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization, 
declaring  enactment  of  S.  1384,  the  food  administration  bill,  to  be  the  main  first 
step  toward  banishing  hunger  in  America.  We  see  no  conflict  between  it  and 
the  food  for  peace  bill ;  they  dovetail ;  there  is  no  danger  that  both  bills,  if  made 
law,  would  strain  our  ability  to  produce  and  distribute  food. 

During  World  War  II,  American  farmers  produced  abundantly,  meeting  the 
challenge  that  “food  can  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace.”  Food  did  help  win 
the  war;  food  did  help  write  the  peace  in  the  years  following  the  end  of  the 
shooting  war. 

Thanks  to  FAO  and  other  U.N.  agencies,  we  now  know  how  to  use  food  to  end 
cold  war  hunger  with  a  peace  nourished  by  at  least  3,000  calories  a  day,  rising 
production  and  per  capita  incomes — a  peace  in  a  world  in  which  everyone  for 
the  first  time  has  enough  to  eat. 

The  cold  war  continues  to  require  strength  in  missiles  and  guns.  But,  to 
break  out  of  the  ever-accelerating  arms  race,  we  need  to  use  food,  the  munition 
of  physical  and  mental  strength,  security,  and  peace. 

Used  with  boldness,  sympathy,  and  skill,  it  will  not  be  resented  as  part  of  a 
dumping  operation,  but  will  be  welcome  as  supplemental  development  capital. 
So  utilized,  our  so-called  surpluses  of  food  can  be  more  productive  than  the  gold 
in  Fort  Knox.  Food  can  still  help  to  write  the  peace  for  freemen. 
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Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  8,  1959. 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 

We  have  read  with  intense  interest  the  proposals  in  Senate  bill  1711.  To  us, 
these  proposals  are  greatly  needed  as  additions  to  the  present  Public  Law  48o’ 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  travel  in  the  refugee  areas  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  the  analysis  of  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  regard  to  the  success  of  Public  Law  4S0.  As  we  have  testified  before, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  much  wider  approach  and  a  much  larger  use  of  American 
abundance  for  world  peace. 

Having  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  have  been  thrilled  with  the  achievements  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  these  agencies. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  work,  we  speak  before  church  and  rural  agency 
groups  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  continuously  reassured  by  the 
people  that  they  believe  in  this  kind  of  program,  that  they  feel  it  should  not  only 
be  continued  but  enlarged  and  made  more  effective. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  testimony. 

Clyde  N.  Rogers  and  Margaret  Brugler. 


m  „  Mount  Yernon,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1959. 

To  :  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Subject :  S-1711,  testimony  of  Mrs.  R.  I.  Williams,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  most  recent  statement  by  Gen.  B.  R.  Sen,  Director  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a  news  conference  in  Rome  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  agency  is  now  located,  notes  that,  despite  the  abundance 
of  food  in  the  world,  more  than  half  its  population  has  not  enough  to  eat.  He 
feels,  as  reported  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  this 
particular  material  issue  transcends  the  importance  of  political  urgencies,  cul¬ 
tural  clashes,  economic  expediences,  and  personal  ambition. 

A  few  weeks  later  it  was  announced  that,  despite  acreage  limitation,  land 
returned  to  the  soil  banks  accompanied  by  a  sliding  scale  of  price  supports, 
American  farmers  had  again  harvested  another  bumper  crop. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  farm  message  to  the  Nation  on  January  28  noted 
among  other  recommendations  and  comments  that  “he  would  explore  anew  the 
possibility  of  making  broader  use  of  farm  surpluses  as  instruments  of  peace.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  followed  this  up  with  a  five-way  conference 
on  wheat  surplus  in  which  certain  recommendations  were  made  but  no  important 
action  actually  taken. 

All  of  this  preceding  data  relates  to  the  Public  Law  4S0  which  permits  the 
American  taxpayer  to  share  his  blessings. 

According  to  the  CCC  records  this  is  not  enough.  Hunger  still  exists  and 
surpluses  mount— to  the  tune  of  slightly  over  $1  million  a  day,  storage  cost 
alone,  to  the  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  who  would  far  rather  see  them  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  larger  scale  to  those  less  fortunate. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has  produced  and  authorized  a  bill  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480,  directly  in  line  with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary.  It  is  to  the  validity  of  this  that 
I  wish  to  testify. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  decade  we  have  inaugurated  many  programs  in  an  effort 
to  share  our  abundance.  Some  have  been  accepted,  others  rejected  on  grounds 
of  dumping  and  disrupting  world  markets. 


To  a  woman,  concerned  from  the  first  with  the  continued  sustaining  of  life,  it 
makes  little  or  no  sense  to  suggest  that  any  market  can  be  upset  when  the  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned  will  perish  anyhow.  In  plain  words,  despite  cultural  pride, 
tradition,  national  honor,  and  such,  a  hungry  child  is  a  hungry  child,  and  a 
mother  or  father  will  do  desperate  things  to  alleviate  this  condition.  Surely 
those  people  statistically  scheduled  to  die  of  starvation  and  malnutrition,  or 
destined  to  live  an  unproductive  half  life  or  abbreviated  life  on  a  bare  subsistence 
level,  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  involuntary  army  fighting  in  the  service  of  parity. 
It  would  be  a  naive  assumption  here  to  suppose  that  the  market  and  not  the 
individual  is  important.  The  question  remains,  Could  their  governments  endure 
if  their  people  cannot? 
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A  predominant  consensus  of  opinion  by  experts  in  the  field  is  that  the  goal 
of  worldwide  adequate  nutrition  cannot  be  accomplished  by  redistribution.  We 
know  this — it  has  been  our  premise,  it  is  our  guiding  light  that  sends  technicians, 
who  are  sociologically  tactful  to  help  the  soul,  who  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  The  purpose  of  those  wonderful  dedicated  individuals  in  FAO  is  to 
exemplify  and  train  native  persons  in  techniques  that  will  increase,  improve, 
and  revitalize  production.  In  the  meantime,  point  IV  works  on  a  limited  budget, 
limited  manpower,  and  the  limitations  of  technical  assistance  combined  with 
nature. 

(Note. — I  trust  that  my  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
Sayres,  will  be  in  evidence  and  will  offer  testimony.  Their  report  on  India  was 
a  challenge  and  inspiration  to  me.  It  was  indicative  of  what  exactly  can  happen 
to  those  esoteric  groups  that  find  a  real  problem  and  then  proceed  to  forget 
about  it  all.) 

Kindly  note  that  no  moral  or  ethic  tone  has  been  set  in  this  paper.  It  is 
implicit  to  even  the  average  run  of  an  American.  Their  Government  has  a  way 
of  dropping  food  to  besieged  areas  in  wartime — and  they  will  not  be  hamstrung 
by  peace.  The  obligation  of  rallying  the  Government’s  representatives  around 
alive  men  as  their  concern,  rather  than  dead  men  who  had  paid  the  price  of 
freedom,  became  a  truism  instead  of  a  paradox. 

Senator  Humphrey’s  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  an  answer  to  the  negation 
of  Lord  Boyd-Orr’s  first  plan  for  a  world  food  board  in  1949  which  asked  only 
that  those  innocent  people  involved  be  protected. 

Can’t  we  conceive  our  moral  problem?  How  much  more  exciting  to  suggest 
that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  others  to  perish  or  annihilate  them ;  we  are 
doomed  to  persuade  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  I.  Williams. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


TUESDAY,  JULY  14,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  committee  is  beginning  hearings  today  on  several  bills  relating 
to  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

(The  bills  referred  to  follow :) 

[H.R.  2420,  86th  Cong.,  1st  seas.], 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  title : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of 
not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payments  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal 
annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

.  “Sec.  494.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  oniy  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur- 
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chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or 
disribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  non-competitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101, 102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 


[H.R.  3066,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.k 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title : 

TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  may  from  itme  to  time  be  available,  for  periods 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  an¬ 
nual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production ; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  noncompetitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 
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[H.R.  3976,  86th  Cong.,  let  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  title: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  period  of 
not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payments  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestical¬ 
ly  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract: 

“  ( 1 )  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchas¬ 
ing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production ; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  noncompetitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 


[H.R.  4041,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]| 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 

extend  its  operations  for  five  years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “July 
1,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “January  1,  1960”,  by  striking  out  “1959” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”,  and  by  striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$7,500,000,000”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  and  section  204  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  “1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”. 
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[H.R.  4509,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]| 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 

extend  its  operations  for  five  years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “July  1, 
1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “January  1,  1960”,  by  striking  out  “1959” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”,  and  by  striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$7,500,000,000”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  and  section  204  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  “1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”. 


(H.R.  5139,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  express  and  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  outside  the  United  States  shall  be  exchanged  for  foreign  materials  or 
services  of  equivalent  value  to  the  United  States.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  in  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  disposed  of  outside  the  United  States  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  through  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  governmental  pro¬ 
gram  (which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  all  donations  and  all  exports 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  407  or  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended) 
shall  be  disposed  of  other  than  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


[H.R.  6410,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  express  and  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
disposed  of  outside  the  United  States  shall  be  exchanged  for  foreign  materials 
or  services  of  equivalent  value  to  the  United  States.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  in  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  disposed  of  outside  the  United  States  from  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  through  or  with  the  assistance  of  any 
governmental  program  (which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  all  donations 
and  all  exports  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  407  or  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended)  shall  be  disposed  of  other  than  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 


[H.R.  6526,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  build  essential  world 
conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in  less 
developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 


“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on  this  earth.  '  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in 
revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve  rhat 
economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual 
well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they 
require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid 
is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their 
alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity 
and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but  that  among 
them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effectiveness 
can  be  greately  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in 
the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wade  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture, 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in 
payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage 
economic  development  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States 
obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  the  following  new  paragraphs  : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreements  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “Provided  further,  That  funds  which 
have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2  y2  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activi¬ 
ties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following :  “Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanita¬ 
tion”. 

(10)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  fol¬ 
lows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising 
on,  conducting,  or  administering  Government  programs  designed  to  relieve 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for 
the  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  train¬ 
ing  local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  neded  to  carry  out 
such  programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected 
‘free  the  world  from  hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization ;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q) 
any  currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
and  used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions, 
to  the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  mate¬ 
rials  abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved. 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  pro¬ 
spective  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with 
such  nation  under  this  Act  wdll  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign-policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine 
relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  ’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  govern¬ 
ments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and 
to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs, 
including  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organizaiton  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in 
the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other 
costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  II) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 
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(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  and  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed— 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretray  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agriculural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic 
development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  development  without 
jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than  2% 
per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract: 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchas¬ 
ing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Se1c-„406-  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V — NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

.l,  'S^C:.50A,The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  INations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025  [XI] ), 
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which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of  its 
stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolution,  for 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — - 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  'Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under  title 
II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and 
for  all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103(a). 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  after 
June  30,  1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals  of 
such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof; 

“  (2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country)  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  au¬ 
thority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest 
on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section  104. 
Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and 
the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
44273—59 - 2 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$21,000  per  annum.  . 

“(b)(1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of.  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as 
the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms 
of  two  years : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“  ( 2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“  (3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  are  CARE  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in  order 
that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and 
their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2.” 


[H.R.  6530,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.], 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  build  essential  world 
conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eight-third  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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“congressional  findings  and  policy 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing  in 
the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food  and 
fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in 
revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual 
well-being.  To  mobolize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop  their 
economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they 
require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid 
is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alter¬ 
native  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity 
and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  for 
this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but  that  among 
them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effectiveness 
can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural  abundance 
of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  these  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2) 
so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organiaztions,  and  regional  organiaztions  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture, 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted 
in  payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in 
other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d.),  by  changing  the  period  at 
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the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreements  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year  ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
feuch  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  I.oan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans  ;”. 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such  cur¬ 
rencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects  under 
this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which  does 
not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and 
scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows 
the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  insert-1 
ing  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including 
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necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  Government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“  (r )  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activities 
which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘free  the 
world  from  hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  aud  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audiovisual 
informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospective 
needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such 
nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign-policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States’. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 

I)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine 
relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through 
voluntary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  govern¬ 
ments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and 
to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs, 
including  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 

II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  it  lieu  thereof 
“June  30, 1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
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munist  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect 
to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  re¬ 
spect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig¬ 
nated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domes¬ 
tically  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal 
annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations  ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor 
to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101, 102, 103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 


“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025  [XI]), 
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which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  l-eserves.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of  its 
stocks  such  agricultui’al  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolution,  for 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  enti-y  abroad,  and  for  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in  provid¬ 
ing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  oi'ganization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Oi'ganization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or  other 
friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under  title 
II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cari'y  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103(a) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  sei've  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section 
104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditui’e,  or  may  be  invested 
and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hei'eby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the- 
President  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which 
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shall  be  beaded  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level, 
of  each  of  the  folowing  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treas¬ 
ury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years  : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups ;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might 
be  heard  and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2.” 


[H.R.  6602,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.li 

A  BILE  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Covyress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows  : 

(11  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 
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(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


“congressional  findings  and  policy 


“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science- 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger  anywhere  on  this  earth.  *  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and. 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with 
other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“  (b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and 
are  in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to 
achieve  that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity 
and  individual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed 
and  develop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and 
self-sustaining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period 
of  years.  If  that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they 
have  a  good  chance  to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part 
of  the  free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not 
forthcoming,  their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in 
the  process  to  surrender  both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware 
of  and  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in 
freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations. 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
aid  are  required,  but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important 
form  and  one  whose  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  de¬ 
clares  that  the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build 
essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2) 
so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture, 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in 
payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other- 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreements  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  have  acci'ued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activi¬ 
ties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such 
•currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  education  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (includ¬ 
ing  necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising 
on,  conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘Free 
the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
‘Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audiovisual 
informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospective 
needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary 
of  Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  relief) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary 
agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations  Foods  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  II) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
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munist  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stock  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect 
to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
DGW  titles  ! 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  en¬ 
ter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than  214 
per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  de¬ 
livery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“  (2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  puchasing 
nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101, 102, 103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
[XI],  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers  of 
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surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of 
its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other 
assistance  in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  to  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  na¬ 
tion  or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  To  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves ; 

“(2)  To  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  To  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  To  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commorcial  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result 
of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  auhorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103(a). 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30,  1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  sec¬ 
tion  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be 
invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily 
in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level, 
of  each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treas¬ 
ury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE  and  church  groups; 

“(4)  Educational  groups;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in  order 
that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and 
their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this 
Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2.” 


[H.R.  6611,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]| 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  build  essential  world 
conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 
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(2)  Section  2 
follows : 


(which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
“congressional  findings  and  policy 


“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in 
revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  indi¬ 
vidual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  de¬ 
velop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining 
they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If 
that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance 
to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alter¬ 
native  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national 
dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but 
that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose 
effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions 
of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2) 
so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends ;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in  working 
out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture, 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in 
payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage 
economic  development  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States 
obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
-the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraphs  : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreements  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  loans 
mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “Provided  further,  That  funds  which 
have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  \oans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activi¬ 
ties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion;”. 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation” 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows 
the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on,  conduct¬ 
ing,  or  administering  Government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  storage,  man¬ 
agement,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training  local  tech¬ 
nical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘free 
the  world  from  hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country  ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to  the 
capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  afliliate  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“  (u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose  currency 
is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees,” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospec¬ 
tive  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation’’)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  relief) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary 
agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  the 
commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs 
authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  II) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 
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(19)  Section  804(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows  : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed— 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appro¬ 
priate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of 
State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be 
utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  development 
without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than  2% 
per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities’  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations  ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchas¬ 
ing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102, 
10.3(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
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[XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out 
of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Seo.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolution,  for 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under  title 
II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and 
for  all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103(a). 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  YI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of 
nonpront  rounuations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals  of 
such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  fo  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section  104.  Any 
such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the 
proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall 
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be  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)(1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“  ( 1 )  The  major  agricultural  organizations  ; 

“  (2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“ (3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  are  CARE  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in 
order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard 
and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this 
Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2.” 


[H.E.  6637,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.], 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 
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(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-tliird  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in 
revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  indi¬ 
vidual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they 
require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that 
aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance 
to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  al¬ 
ternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dig¬ 
nity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but  that 
among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  ef¬ 
fectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of 
world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence ;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility 
of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment 
thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obliga¬ 
tions  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraphs  : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following :  “Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution 
which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
deems  necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  ( k  j 
unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sani¬ 
tation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘Free 
the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved  ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospec¬ 
tive  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  " Provided ,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  Lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  re¬ 
lief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  volun¬ 
tary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments 
or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  II) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30, 1964”. 
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(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture*  deems  ap¬ 
propriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  cost&  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect 
to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods 
of  economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States 
shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodities  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than  2% 
per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximatelv  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations  ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchasing 
nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102, 103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
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[XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out 
of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide 
for  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other 
assistance  in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result 
of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  ( a ) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30,  1964, 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  here  after  made  by  the  United  States  under 
section  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may 
be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VIII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall  be 
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headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
tne  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
sfrJ®  ^ie  bb'asure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  821,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administra¬ 
tor  the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the 
functions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used'  pri¬ 
marily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State,  Treas¬ 
ury,  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“  ( 1 )  The  major  agricultural  organize  tions ; 

“  (2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe  ( CARE )  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups ;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act.  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in 
order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard 
and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2.” 


[H.E.  6655,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 


A  To  prom°tP  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 

world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
ment ^  n  lessrdevefped countn^  ^  and  f°r  pr0moting  economlc  and  social  develop- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 
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(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“congressional  findings  and  policy 


“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is  now 
possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish  human 
hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing  in 
the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food  and 
fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diflicult  international,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are 
in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individ¬ 
ual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they 
require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid 
is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and 
contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their 
alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dig¬ 
nity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but  that 
among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effec¬ 
tiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural 
abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be 
used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of  world 
peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibil¬ 
ity  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may 
be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obliga¬ 
tions  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  way  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (Which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year  ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  .toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  loans 
mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  fluids  which 
have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2y2  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans  ;”. 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activi¬ 
ties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution 
which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
deems  necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and 
scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘Free 
the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organizations;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country  ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for 
the  general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of 
prospective  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “Provided,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
I)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30, 1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  re¬ 
lief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  volun¬ 
tary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments 
or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to 
assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 
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(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect 
to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  re¬ 
spect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig¬ 
nated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  do¬ 
mestically  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
determine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not 
more  than  2 y2  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately 
equal  annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations : 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 
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“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  tliis  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
[XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  re¬ 
serves.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  out  of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for 
this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide 
for  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and 
other  assistance  in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  estab¬ 
lished. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or  other 
friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result 
of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 'such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  ( a ) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of 
nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of— 

“(1)  a  number  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  au- 
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thorized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601  ( a )  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section 
104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be  in¬ 
vested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII — ADMINSTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  bv 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

*  ~  ^  The  Piesident  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions.  y 

“Sec.  7°2  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
0f  a“  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level, 
of  each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State  Treas- 
ury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 

tWsSActW  TbehUn  a<:tfFOOn  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 

Sc  708  AiCSmThtrat-rrd  ?  S"ch  °ther  «“<*  ^  it  may  deem TeXsary 
,vn;  n  i  °n‘  1S  bereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 

which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  grouus  as 

o/two^vears  *  dee“S  advlSable  who  sha11  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms 

“  ( 1 )  The  major  agricultural  organizations : 

“  (2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

for  American 

“(4)  Educational  groups ;  and 
“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advi<5m-p  -  • 

and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  reeommenda8 
turns  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Admin 
istrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary  EcarSo  ^ 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 

Wlsiipi 

of  the  countries  concerned  bv  drawing  P°lltical  aiKl  economic  conditions 

mzzi* - — -  a  sf 
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[H.K.  6749,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.I 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  build  essential  world 

conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 

for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in 

less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
195!)’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger— anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  fond  and 
liber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are 
in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  indi¬ 
vidual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  de¬ 
velop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sustain¬ 
ing  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  If 
that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance 
to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free  world 
and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their 
alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 
both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity 
and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
•for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but  that  among 
them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effectiveness 
can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural  abundance 
of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti- 
44273—59 - 4 
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bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculure, 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may 
be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage 
economic  development  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States 
obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreements  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year  ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  cail 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitteed  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation 
from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such  cur¬ 
rencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects  under 
this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which  does 
not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion;”. 
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(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
otit  "but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and 
scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs  : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  Government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  stor¬ 
age,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training  local 
technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘free 
the  world  from  hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries  ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospective 
needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
I )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  re¬ 
lief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  volun- 
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tary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first,  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  '“Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.”  •  * 

(IS)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30, 1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit,  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect 
to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it.  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect 
to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig¬ 
nated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  titles : 


“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not 
limited  to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  s\ich  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during 
periods  of  economic  development  so  that,  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such 
nations  may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic 
economic  development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domes¬ 
tically  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President,  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not.  more 
than  2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal 
annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 
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“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Seo.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
[XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out 
of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolution,  for 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  wuth  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or  other 
friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result 
of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriatd  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  (a) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 
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Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local 
currencies  -which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States 
under  section  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or 
may  be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Pood  Administration,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)(1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
either  directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to 
the  functions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by, 
the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used 
primarily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level, 
of  each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treas¬ 
ury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“  ( 1 )  The  major  agricultural  organizations : 

“  ( 2 )  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE  and  church  groups; 

“  (4)  Educational  groups ;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommen¬ 
dations  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might 
be  heard  and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 
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“Sec.  704.  In  negotiation  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or 
titles  of  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  2.” 


[H.R.  7146,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  thereof  the 
following : 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold 
or  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  any  other  Act,  for  use  outside  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacturing,  blending,  or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

“(b)  The  sale  or  disposition  outside  the  United  States  of  any  dairy  commodity 
under  this  Act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any 
other  Act,  irrespective  of  whether  the  commodity  is  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  a  price  support  or  surplus  removal  program, 
shall  be  accomplished  by  sale  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
or  by  payment  to  exporters  at  the  export  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  in 
lieu  of  payment  in  cash  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  transfer  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  of  any  diary  commodity,  at  the  option  of  the  exporter,  any  dairy  com¬ 
modity  from  CCC  stocks. 

“(c)  Except  as  limited  by  paragraphs  (a)  and  (d)  hereof,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  different  export  rates  applicable  to  dairy  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  sold  or  disposed  of  in  different  countries,  if  he  finds  such 
different  rates  necessary  to  maintain  or  expand  markets  for  dairy  commodities 
in  competition  with  filled  milk  or  tilled  cheese. 

“(d)  No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  any  other  Act,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  sale  or  disposition 
will  have  the  effect  of  disrupting  or  displacing  any  usual  marketings  of,  or  any 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  in,  any  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

“(1)  The  term  ‘dairy  commodity’  includes  any  dairy  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof ; 

“(2)  The  term  ‘United  States’  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
Territory,  Commonwealth,  and  possession  of  the  United  States ; 

“(3)  The  term  ‘filled  milk’  means  filled  milk  as  defined  in  the  Filled  Milk 
Act  of  March  4,  1923  (21  U.S.C.,  sec.  61-64)  ; 

“(4)  The  term  ‘export  rate’  means  the  rate  or  rates  of  payment  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  applicable  to  any  dairy  com¬ 
modity,  and  to  be  necessary  to  maintain,  or  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
development  of,  foreign  markets  for  any  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States.” 


[H.R.  7202,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.l 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential  world 
conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959’.” 
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(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independent  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are 
in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  in¬ 
dividual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and 
develop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self-sus¬ 
taining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years. 
If  that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the  free 
world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming, 
their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  sur¬ 
render  both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom  greater  national 
dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required,  but 
that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose 
effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  is  a 
blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential 
conditions  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  ( 1 )  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own 
national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence;  (2)  so 
as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (8)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out.  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibil¬ 
ity  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted 
in  payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section,  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  periods  in 
excess  of  one  year  ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“  (b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  w’ill  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such 
fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  towrnrd  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  loans 
mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund,”  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided  further,  That  funds  which  have 
accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.” 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striknig  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “Such  curren¬ 
cies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects  under  this 
paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  iio 
such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which  does  not 
agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary 
to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sani¬ 
tation.” 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  fol¬ 
lows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
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“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on,  con¬ 
ducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected 
‘Free  the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization ;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  para¬ 
graph  (q)  any  currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  to  and  used  in  any  other  country ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  ex¬ 
change  costs; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions, 
to  the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the 
purpose  of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  mate¬ 
rials,  abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Coporation  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose 
currency  is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  pros¬ 
pective  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (w’hieh  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such 
nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 

I)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine 
relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through 
voluntary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  govern¬ 
ments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and 
to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs, 
including  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World 
Healtli  Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 

II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 
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(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munits  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of  edible 
oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect  to 
commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of 
entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic 
development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  development  without 
jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more  than  2% 
per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchas¬ 
ing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106, 107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  title. 
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“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025  [XI] ), 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of  its 
stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide  for 
delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  resolution, 
for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food 
reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or  other 
friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under  title 
II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for  all 
costs  referred  to  in  section  103  ( a ) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30, 1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
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interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under 
section  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may 
be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as 
the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“  ( 1 )  The  major  agricultural  organizations  ; 

“  (2 )  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe  (CARE)  and  church  groups ; 

“  (4)  Educational  groups ;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in  order 
that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and 
their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  maimer  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2.” 
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[H.R.  7353,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]i 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity,  made  possible  by  science 
and  technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical 
scarcity  for  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  is 
now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to  abolish 
human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing 
in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber,  are  no  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  international,  political,  and 
economic  problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively 
in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race  have  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and 
are  in  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  determined  to 
achieve  that  economic  and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and 
individual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and 
develop  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and  self- 
sustaining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years.  If  that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have 
a  good  chance  to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of 
the  free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  It  it  is  not 
forthcoming,  their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the 
process  to  surrender  both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and 
sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in  freedom 
greater  national  dignity  and  individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  aid 
are  required,  but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is  a  highly  important  form 
and  one  whose  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares 
that  the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrassment 
but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build 
essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress  directs  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their 
own  national  or  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence ; 
(2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  special¬ 
ized  agencies  and  afliliated  organizations,  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly 
countries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned:  and  (4)  so  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  less  developed  countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
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commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  pioduced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted 
in  payment  thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster'in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  ot  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  periods  in 
excess  of  one  year  ;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropriations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1059,  and  ending  June  30,  1904,  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  subsection :  , 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and  activities  with  other 
United  States  and  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  expansion)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  exceed  21/2  l>er  centum  per  annum,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educational  exchange  activities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following :  "Such 
currencies  may  also  be  used  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons  projects 
Wilder  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution 
which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
deems  necessary  to  carry  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion 

(9)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and 
scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational  facilities  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
follows  the  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs  : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health  Organization  (including 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  stor¬ 
age,  management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training 
local  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs ; 

“  ( r )  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  publicity,  and  other  activities 
which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘Free 
the  World  From  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (q)  any 
currencies  of  any  country  available  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  any  other  country  ; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange 
costs ; 

“  (t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States  dollar  contributions,  to 
the  capital  fund  of  any  international  development  association  or  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
making  long-term  loans  for  economic  development ; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio¬ 
visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad ; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  private  investment  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country  whose  currency 
is  involved ; 

“(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further 
economic  and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following 
disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for 
the  general  purposes  of  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of 
prospective  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of  nations  with  which  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of 
Agriculture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That 
such  term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such  nation 
under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title  I) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  relief) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary 
agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
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United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expenditures  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  ‘‘Not  more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  program  under  title 
II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transactions  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  in  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  therof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title  VI”  . 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  ap¬ 
propriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of 
edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  main¬ 
tain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the 
acquisition  of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with  respect 
to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with 
respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  titles : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  deliever  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domes¬ 
tically  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  2i/2  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal 
annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  40  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract: 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 
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“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  President  shall  endeavor 
to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102, 
103(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025 
[XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  re¬ 
serves.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  out  of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may  request  for 
this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the  President  may  provide 
for  delievery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
such  resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  technical 
and  other  assistance  in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so 
established. 

“Sec.  503  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
or  organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this  title  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves ; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  respect 
to  technical  problems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves ; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States 
or  other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of  commodities  under 
title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a 
result  of  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and  for 
all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103(a). 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
after  June  30,  1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries 
of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals 
of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country) 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointments. 
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“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States,  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  sec¬ 
tion  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be 
invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)(1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator 
the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in 
carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies :  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  two  years : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“  (2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

“(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe  ( CARE )  and  church  groups ; 

“(4)  Educational  groups;  and 

“(5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might 
be  heard  and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2.” 
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[H.R.  7983,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]. 


a  TtTT  t  Trt  nmpnd  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  ertending  Se  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of 
disposals’  through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December  31,  1960,  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  fiscal  years :  Provided,  however,  That  it  is  specifically  directed  that 
disposals  resulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  this  Act  shall 
have  priority  over  disposals  under  this  title  and  that  agreements  under  this  title 
shall  be  entered  into  only  in  those  cases  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  countries  requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
are  unable  to  meet  their  requirements  through  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  section  303  of  this  Act.”  10,Q„ 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘December  31, 1959 
and  inserting  “December  31, 1960”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec  303  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  any  such  action  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  any  materials 
included  within  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  which  entail  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  strategic 
and  other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  important  to  the  economy  or  the  security 
programs  of  the  United  States  as  designated  by  the  Secretary,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  or  (c)  materials, 
goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (d)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to 
arrange  and  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to 
utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In 
carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall 
be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  may  be  exported.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  consummate 
agreements  for  disposals  authorized  herein  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $350,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  and  encourage  the  barter  for 
materials  processed  in  the  United  States  from  raw  material  originating  in  friendly 
foreign  countries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such, 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  contemplated  herein  are  hereby  directed  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  means  of  barter  or  exchanges  as  directed  by  this  section. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to 
him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchanges  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  their  possession  for  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  strategic 
or  other  materials  required  by  other  Government  agencies”. 


The  Chairman.  After  a  conference  with  Mr.  Heimburger,  counsel 
for  the  committee,  I  decided  to  have  a  committee  print  made  which  is 
before  the  members  now  containing  information  regarding  the  subject 
we  will  discuss  in  these  hearings. 

(The  committee  print  referred  to  follows:) 


[COMMITTEE  PRINT] 
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SELECTED  DATA  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


Exports  Generally 

The  following  five  tables  present  a  summary  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  for  the  past  2)4  years.  Table  1  compares  the  value  of  exports 
by  major  commodity  groups  for  the  calendar  years  1957  and  1958, 
showing  an  overall  decrease  of  14  percent  in  1958.  Table  2  carries 
this  comparison  forward  through  the  first  4  months  of  1959,  showing 
a  7  percent  decrease  in  exports  compared  to  the  same  period  in  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  Table  3  shows  exports  in  1957  and  1958  by  country 
of  destination.  Table  4  shows  exports  by  commodities  for  the  first 
10  months  of  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959.  Table  5  shows  exports 
under  specified  Government  programs. 


Table  1. —  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  calendar  years  1957  and  1958 


Commodity 

1957 

1958 

Charge, 
increase  (+) 
or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

Cotton . 

Millions 
$1, 049 

1  4S5 

Millions 

$656 

Percent 

-37 

Grains  and  feeds  i . 

Wheat  and  flour  1 . 

’888 

389 

131 

359 
452 

360 
667 

Feed  grains  12 . 

Rice,  milled  ■_  . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

354 

-1 

Vegetable  oils,  seeds  1 . 

Fruits  and  vegetables  1 . 

381 

549 

Animals  and  products 

Other  i _ _ 

Total . 

i  Includes  private  shipments  for  relief  and  charity,  mostly  CCC  surpluses  donated  to  welfare  agencies 
under  sec.  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  other  legislation. 

1  Including  major  products. 
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Table  2. — U.S.  agricultural  exports,  July-April 


Commodity 

1957-58  i 

1958-59  » 

Change, 
increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

»  - 

Millions 

$780 

1,140 

Millions 

$385 

1,330 

660 

Percent 

-51 

+17 
+8 
+33 
+1 
+3 
— 1 

'611 

361 

480 

84 

86 

320 

330 

382 

385 

201 

215 

+7 

-3 

124 

120 

239 

205 

-14 

106 

115 

+8 

-4 

447 

430 

Fats  and  oils... _ _  _ _ - 

149 

145 

-3 

76 

85 

+12 

-26 

61 

45 

Dairy  products  3 _  _ _ _  _  .. 

103 

75 

-27 

151 

115 

-24 

Other 3  _  ...  _  _ ...  _ _ _ 

109 

105 

-4 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3,674 

3,400 

-7 

)  Partly  revised. 

1  Partly  estimated. 
s  Excludes  private  relief. 

*  Excludes  products. 

*  Cotton  and  soybean. 

*  Mostly  CCC  donations. 

Table  3. —  U.S.  agricultural  exports  by  country  of  destination,  calendar  years  1957 

and  1958 


Country 

1957 

1958 

Change, 
increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

United  Kingdom.  _ _ 

Millions 

$501 

454 

Millions 

$409 

361 

Percent 

-18 

Japan _ _ 

—20 

Canada... _  _  .  _ _ 

355 

344 

-3 

West  Germany _ _ _ _ _ 

411 

285 

-31 

Netherlands.... _ _ _  _ 

238 

205 

-14 

India _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

253 

175 

-30 

Cuba _ _  _ _ _  _ 

147 

145 

—1 

Spain.  . . .  ..  ....  . . .  . 

100 

144 

+44 

—34 

Italy _ _ _ 

214 

142 

Republic  of  Korea _  .  .  ...  . . .  ..  _ 

123 

111 

-10 

Mexico . .  .  .  _  _ _  . 

104 

106 

+2 

-29 

Belgium _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

145 

103 

Yugoslavia _ _ _  ... _ _ 

129 

95 

-26 

France _  .  . .  . . .  ... _ 

85 

87 

+2 

+2 

-9 

Venezuela.. . .  .  ..  ...  .  _ 

82 

84 

Other _  ....  ...  . . . . . 

1, 165 

1,057 

Total _ _ _ _ 

4,506 

3,854 

-14 
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Table  4.— Domestic  exports:  July- April  1957-58  and  1958-59  1 


Commodity  exported 


Cheese . . . . . . 

Milk,  evaporated _ 

Milk,  whole,  dried . . 

Nonfat  dry  milk _ _ _ 

Eggs,  in  the  shell . . . . 

Beef  and  veal,  total  >. . . . . 

Pork,  total 2 _ 

Lard _ 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible _ 

Cotton,  unmanufactured,  excluding  linters 
(running  bales). 

Apples,  fresh _ 

Oranges  and  tangerines,  fresh _ 

Prunes,  dried _ 

Raisins  and  currants _ 

Fruits,  canned  » . . 

Orange  juice . . . . . 

Barley,  grain  (48  pounds) . . . 

Corn,  grain  (56  pounds) _ 

Grain  sorphums  (56  pounds) _ 

Oats,  grain  (32  pounds) . . . 

Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy _ 

Rye,  grain  (56  pounds) . . . 

Wheat,  grain  (60  pounds) . . . 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  pounds)... 

Flaxseed  (56  pounds) _ _ _ 

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  pounds) _ 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc _ 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc _ 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured _ 

Beans,  dried . . . . . 

Peas,  dried  (except  cowpeas  and  chickpeas). 

Potatoes,  white _ 

Vegetables,  canned  3 _ 

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc . . . 

Other  agricultural  commodities . 


Total  agricultural . 

Total  all  commodities  . 


Unit 


Pound. 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Dozen- 

Pound. 

...do _ 

...do _ 


—do.. 

Bale- 


Pound. 

.—do _ 

...do _ 


do _ 

do _ 

Gallon. 
Bushel. 
— do. 


_ do _ 

—do _ 

Pound . 
Bushel- 
do _ 


Bag. 
Bushel. 

— do _ 

Pound. 

—do _ 

—do _ 


..do... 

..do _ 

— do... 
..do.... 


Quantity 


1957-58  1958-59 


Thousands 
20,  523 
117, 179 
35,  714 
207,  596 
18, 323 
30, 591 
46, 120 
331,310 
921. 821 
4,698 

238, 967 
417,319 
107,  574 
56,  720 
267, 212 
13,  593 
67,  627 
159,  759 
29,  596 
18, 994 
984,  417 
3, 262 
262, 134 
22. 022 
9,035 
76, 202 
337, 238 
279,  002 
416,  522 
174,  533 
83,461 
171,  547 
113, 973 


Thousands 
10,  551 
92, 272 
29, 807 
152, 883 
25,  802 
20,  521 
49, 160 
371,  565 
916, 633 
2, 645 

99,771 
365, 369 
59, 123 
41, 940 
244,  355 
9,950 
97, 053 
161,  706 
81, 053 
23, 435 
1, 018,894 
8,044 
297,  144 
20,549 
4, 636 
84,  729 
628,  950 
206,  592 
422,611 
238, 409 
137, 116 
224, 416 
78,865 


Value 


1957-58  1958-59 


Thousands 
$8, 072 
18,500 
15, 925 
25, 332 
9,854 
10,  567 
17, 073 

45.845 
81,  577 

703,  578 

18, 147 
28, 933 
16,496 
10, 276 
38, 438 
17,  983 
67, 306 
214,454 
32.200 
10, 713 
80.582 
3,823 
462, 735 
95,  539 
21, 539 
185, 193 
49, 355 
44, 193 
302, 249 
12, 972 
4,721 

4.845 
14,766 

133, 168 
522, 698 


3, 329,  647 
15,707,621 


Thousands 
$4, 043 
14,733 
11, 899 
18, 895 
13,830 
8, 253 
16, 967 
45,  504 
76, 921 
352, 809 

8,195 
27, 258 
13, 512 
10.480 
37, 807 
19, 098 
110,398 
211,731 
96. 353 
16,  635 
76,892 
9,929 
511,  517 
82, 346 
13, 635 
195,  521 
80, 131 
25,907 
312, 799 
19, 097 
8,873 
5,564 
11,875 
106, 272 
514, 737 


3. 090, 416 
14, 342, 180 


1  Preliminary. 

2  Product  weight. 

3  Includes  only  those  classes  which  are  shown  separately  in  table  2  of  the  monthly  issues  of  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  5. —  U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government- financed  programs 
and  total  agricultural  exports,  calendar  years  1957  and  1958 


Program 

1957 

1958 

Change, 
increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  (title  I,  Public  Law  480). . . . 

Millions 

$764 

71 

Millions 

$752 

84 

Percent 1 
—1 

Famine  and  emergency  relief  (title  II,  Public  Law  480)  -  _ 

+17 

—2 

Foreign  donations  (sec.  416,  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  sec.  302, 
Public  Law  480) . . .  .  .  .. 

166 

162 

Barter  (CCC  Charter  Act;  sec.  303,  Public  Law  480;  etc.) . . 

244 

65 

-73 

-33 

Public  Law  665,  sec.  402,  and  economic  aid  (ICA).. . . . 

318 

214 

Total  under  programs . . . . 

1,662 

1,277 

2,577 

—  18 

Total  outside  programs . . . 

2;  944 

-12 

Total  agricultural  exports. . . . . 

4,506 

3,854 

-14 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  data. 
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Sales  for  Foreign  Currency 


The  following  seven  tables  summarize  operations  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  Table  6  summarizes  by  countries  all  the  agreements 
made  through  May  31,  1959,  showing  the  market  value  of  the  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  the  agreements  and  the  quantity  actually  shipped. 
Table  7  breaks  this  summary  down  by  commodities.  Table  8  shows 
the  commodity  composition  of  agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year 
1959  with  cumulative  totals  from  the  start  of  the  program  through 
June  30,  1959.  This  table  shows,  also,  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  market  value  of  the  commodities  compared  to  the  cost 
of  the  commodities  to  the  CCC.  Table  9  shows  the  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities  programed  under  agreements  signed  in  fiscal  year  1959  and 
table  10  shows  the  planned  uses  of  the  foreign  currency  under  these 
agreements.  Table  11  shows  actual  receipts  of  foreign  currency  under 
each  Public  Law  480  agreement  and  its  status  in  Treasury  accounts. 
Of  interest  is  the  December  1958  exchange  rate  of  the  currency,  as 
shown  in  the  third  column,  compared  to  the  rate  of  exchange  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  agreements.  In  the  last  column  any  difference  in  ex¬ 
change  rate  is  applied  to  the  Treasury  balance,  computations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Table  12  is  a  composite  of  all  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  to  March  31,  1959,  showing  the  program  under 
which  exported. 

Table  6.  Title  I,  Public  Law  480:  Amount  programed  under  agreements  signed 
through  May  SI,  1959,  and  estimated  market  value  of  commodities  shipped  from 
beginning  of  program  through  May  31,  1959 


Country 

Amount  pro¬ 
gramed 
(export  mar¬ 
ket  value 
excluding 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation 

Estimated 
market 
value  of 
shipments  1 

Argentina _ _ 

$28,  681, 000 

$28,  681, 000 

Austria _ _ __ 

40, 155, 000 

38,  489, 000 

Brazil . . 

155, 381, 000 

89,  055,  000 

Burma . 

38,  752, 000 

22, 388, 000 

Ceylon _ 

17,  799,  000 

6,  775,  000 

Chile,. . . 

36,  723, 000 

36,  723,  000 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

19,911,000 

19,  654,  000 

Colombia _ 

35,  019,000 

29,  559,  000 

Ecuador _ 

8,  549,  000 

7, 396, 000 

Finland . . . 

36,  242,  000 

31,  776, 000 

France _ _ 

57,  148,  000 

30,  323, 000 

Germany _ 

1,  197,  000 

1,197,000 

Greece _ _ 

59,  258,  000 

58,  467, 000 

Iceland . . . . 

7,  763, 000 

5, 155, 000 

India _ 

544,  039,  000 

493,  482, 000 

Indonesia _ _ 

128, 149,  000 

89, 844, 000 

Iran... _ _ 

9,  963,  000 

9, 963, 000 

Israel _ _ 

117,  055,000 

103,  222,  000 

Italy _ 

146, 825, 000 

131,814,000 

Japan.  . . . 

135, 064, 000 

135, 064,  000 

Country 

Amount  pro¬ 
gramed 
(export  mar¬ 
ket  value 
excluding 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation 

Estimated 
market 
value  of 
shipments  1 

Korea... . . 

$116,  458, 000 

$115, 102, 000 

Mexico _ 

26,  600, 000 

24,  644, 000 

Netherlands . . 

247, 000 

247,000 

Pakistan  _ 

242,  646, 000 

194,  580, 000 

Paraguay _ 

2, 598, 000 

2, 598, 000 

Peru _ _ 

20,312,000 

20,  280,  000 

Philippines . . 

13,  097,  000 

12,  586,  000 

Poland _ 

128, 631,000 

128, 818, 000 

Portugal _ _ _ 

6,  282,  000 

6,  282, 000 

Spain _ 

367,  730, 000 

316,  913, 000 

Thailand . . . 

4,  394,  000 

4, 083, 000 

Turkey _ _ 

United  Arab  Re- 

175,  350,  000 

145, 055, 000 

public _ 

60,  341,  000 

33, 953, 000 

United  Kingdom.  __ 

48, 150, 000 

48, 067, 000 

Uruguay _ 

11,800,000 

3,  726, 000 

Vietnam _ 

5,  800,  000 

5,  330,  000 

Yugoslavia _ 

343, 005, 000 

313, 433, 000 

Total _ 

3, 197, 114, 000 

2,  744, 724, 000 

'  Value  is  estimated  export  market  value,  f.o.b.  U.S.  ports,  of  tonnage  shown  on  ocean  bills  of  lading.  Esti¬ 
mates  are  revised  to  reflect  actual  amounts  financed  when  this  information  is  obtained  for  completed  authori¬ 
zations. 
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Table  8. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  SO,  1959 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Table  9. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959 
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Table  10. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1959  1 

[Amounts  are  In  millions  of  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 
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1  Amounts  shown  are  subject  to  adjustment  when  actual  purchases  and  allocations  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  acts.  Distribution  among  these  uses  will  be  made 

have  been  made.  when  allocations  have  been  completed. 

2  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  agreements  concluded  July  1958-  2  Amounts  shown  in  this  column  may  diner  from  amounts  on  table  I,  which  reflects 

June  1959  provide  that  a  specified  amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  purchase  authorization  transactions. 

various  U.3.  use  categories  including  the  new  currency  uses  which  are  limited  to  amounts 
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•A*  Dollar  Denominated 


■B*  Exchange  Guarantee 


The  dollar  value  of  collections  controls  the  amount 
of  foreign  currency  available  for  withdrawals. 
Withdrawals  made  at  rates  which  differ  from  collec¬ 
tion  rates  are  eventually  compensated  by  supple¬ 
mental  deposits,  or  refunds,  of  foreign  currency. 


*C*  Hoa-guaranteed  The  amount  of  foreign  currency  collections  controls 

the  amount  of  foreign  currency  available  for  with¬ 
drawals.  The  dollar  value  of  a  withdrawal  is 
computed  at  the  weighted  average  collection  rate. 


Market  rates  are  taken  from  exchange  vouchers  supporting  the  U.S.D.O. 's  purchases 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Advance  Account  on  the  last  day  of  the  reporting  period. 


The  rates  of  exchange  are  in  accordance  with  the  agreements. 


*  Indicates  a  weighted  average  rate,  a  resultant  of  fluctuating  rates  (for 
informational  purpose  only  and  not  to  be  used  by  agencies  for  reporting) . 

Collections  are  stated  net  of  refunds. 


Collections  in  Austria  are  decreased  by  As  52,157,354.66  (11,999,999.84);  in 
Spain  increased  by  Pesetas  77,899,993.34  ($1,999,999.84)  to  account  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  currencies  under  a  $2,000,000.00  tripartite  agreement.  This  deposit 
in  Spain  is  subject  to  allocation  and  apportionment  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  the  following  ratio:  40)6  for  U.S.  uses  and  60%  for  loans  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement. 

Collections  contain  Cruzeiros  640,641.10  (no  $  value)  representing  deposits  in 
excess  of  the  agreed  rate  (i.e.  67.50  as  to  67-1).  These  Cruzeiros  will  be  re¬ 
funded  to  the  G.O.B. 

$143,250.00  of  the  balance  as  shown  is  reserved  for  refund  and  therefore  not 
available  for  agency  use. 

Pounds  4.233.897.612  ($2,352,165.34)  has  been  deposited  to  the  agreement  of 
11-7-57  instead  of  the  agreement  of  11-6-58.  Corrective  action  has  been 
initiated. 


HEASDRI  UEPABTHEHT 
Bureau  of  Accounts 
Division  of  Central  Reports 
February  5,  1959 


1/  A  deallocation  and  a  reallocation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  an  Agency  Account 
(Defense)  overstate  withdrawals  in  the  agreement  of  5-31-55  and  understate  them  in 
the  agreement  of  5-29-56  by  Ten  69,355,493.00  ($192,654.15). 

Zj  Withdrawals  by  an  Agency  (Defense,  Army)  exceed  allocations  by  Yen  92,644,507.00 
($257,345.85),  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Yen  162,000,000.00  ($450,000.00). 

Corrective  action  has  been  initiated. 

K/  Pending  further  documentation,  the  collections  (foreign  currency  and  dollar  equiva¬ 
lent)  are  tentative. 

L/  Zlotys  12,502,475.04  ($520,936.46)  has  been  deposited  to  the  agreement  of  2-15-58 
instead  of  the  agreement  of  6-7-57.  Corrective  action  has  been  initiated. 

M/  $50,674  .00  of  the  balance  as  shown  is  reserved  for  refund  and  therefore  not  available 
for  agency  use. 

N/  Supplemental  deposits  of  currencies  are  reconstituting,  in  part,  the  collection 
rate. 

0/  Withdrawals  by  an  Agency  (Defense,  Air  Force)  exceed  allocations,  thereby  overstating 
withdrawals  in  the  agreement  of  4-20-55  and  understating  them  in  the  agreement  of 
3-5-56  by  Pesetas  293,800,400.04  ($6,995,247.62).  Corrective  action  has  been 
initiated. 

P/  Pesetas  8,505,005.88  ($202,500.14)  has  been  deposited  to  the  agreement  of  10-23-56 
instead  of  the  agreement  of  3-5-56.  Corrective  action  has  been  initiated. 

2/  Pesetas  14,076,710.34  ($335,159.77)  has  been  deposited  to  the  agreement  of  1-27-58 
instead  of  the  agreement  of  10-23-56.  Corrective  action  has  been  initiated. 

R/  Of  this  amount,  the  international  agreement  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  Lire 

139,535,445.64  at  a  stated  dollar  value  of  $42,000,000.00.  However,  in  accordance 
with  rate  principles  set  forth  in  Budget  Circular  A-34,  the  Lire  139,535,445.64  was 
revalued  to  the  U.S.  dollar  value  of  $35,372,113.72.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Foreign  Currency  Section  of  Treasury. 

S/  Lire  515,374,95  ($78,826.09)  has  been  deposited  to  the  agreement  of  1-20-58  Instead 
of  the  agreement  of  11-12-56.  Corrective  action  has  been  initiated. 
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Table  13. — Surplus  food  distribution,  July  1,  1954,  through  Dec.  31,  1958 
SURPLUS  FOODS  DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Fiscal  year 

y  Uuiilily 
(pounds) 

Cost 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ 

492,  500, 000 
789, 100, 000 

1, 061, 900, 000 
871, 600, 000 

$167, 700, 000 
234, 600, 000 
236, 400, 000 
185, 400, 000 

1956 _ _ _ _ _ 

1957 . . . — . - . . . . 

1958 _ _ _ 

1st  half  1959 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

llo,  700,  000 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  352, 400, 000 

1, 161,700,000 

SURPLUS  FOODS  DISTRIBUTED  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


1955 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

531, 985, 000 

1,  220, 490, 000 

1,  728, 800, 000 

1, 973, 000, 000 
904,  500, 000 

$197, 195, 000 
302, 488, 000 
253, 719, 000 
272, 500, 000 
109, 600, 000 

1956 _ _ _ _ 

1957. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1958 _ _ _ 

1st  half  1959 _ _ _ _ _ 

Total.. _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

6,  566, 845, 000 

1, 209, 378, 000 

TOTAL  SURPLUS  FOODS  DISTRIBUTED— DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 


1955 _ _  _ 

1, 024,  485, 000 
2, 009,  590,  000 
2,790,700,000 

2,  844,  600,  000 

1, 462,  900, 000 

$364,  895,  000 
537, 088, 000 
490,119,000 
457, 900, 000 
223, 300, 000 

1956 _ _ _ _ 

1957 _  _ 

1958 . . . . . . . . — _ _ _ _ 

1st  half  1959 . . . . . . 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10, 919,  245, 000 

2, 371, 078, 000 

Table  14. — Commodities  distributed  July  1,  1952,  to  Dec.  31,  1958,  and  remaining 

inventory 


Commodity 


GCC — Price  support: 

Dry  beans _ _ _ 

Butter _ 

Cheese _ _ 

Nonfat  dry  milk _ 

Rice _ _ . _ _ 

Wheat _ 

Flour _ _ _ 

Com _ 

Commeal _ 

Cottonseed  oil  and  shortening. 

Surplus  removal: 

Beef  and  beef  products _ 

Pork  and  pork  products _ 

Poultry  and  poultry  products. 

Canned  fruits _ 

Fresh  fruits _ 

Lard _ 

Fresh  vegetables _ 

Other . . . . 


Quantity  dis¬ 
tributed  fiscal 
years  1953  to 
1st  half  fiscal 
year  1959 

Current 

inventory 

.pounds.. 

381, 200,  000 

None 

950,  700,  000 

17, 286, 000 

1, 133, 100, 000 

4,  954,  000 

2,  594,  900,  000 

46, 124,  000 

683,  400,  000 

596,  400, 000 

.bushels.. 

6.  080,  000 
58,  321, 100 

}  741, 520, 000 

- do _ 

3,  761,  800 
33, 198,  300 

|  1,132,875,000 

.pounds.. 

221,  600,  000 

17, 889, 000 

- do - 

288, 000,  000 

None 

188,  400,  000 

None 

125, 600, 000 

None 

28,  900,  000 

None 

44,  600,  000 

None 

60,  400, 000 

None 

72, 300, 000 

None 

18,  400,  000 

None 
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Table  15. — Needy  persons  in  family  units  receiving  donated  foods  in  March  1959 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Alabama _ 

136, 210 
60,  966 
295, 378 
52, 445 
26,  370 
1,025 

Michigan _ _ _ 

514, 851 
51, 252 
400, 920 
122,  466 
13, 012 

2, 010 

12, 312 
1,886 
38,  531 
171, 041 
143, 051 
25, 778 
15, 157 
41,  580 
7,151 
301, 264 
65, 142 
9,688 
4, 050 

Arizona _ 

Minnesota. _ 

Arkansas . . 

Mississippi _ 

California _ _ _ 

Missouri _ 

Colorado. _ _ _ 

Montana _ 

Connecticut.  _ 

Nebraska _ _ 

Utah 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Georgia . . 

34, 185 
38,  488 
85,687 
103,  654 
91, 094 
12, 107 
294, 874 
178, 925 
60,541 
45, 827 

4, 198 

Nevada . . . . 

1,  247 

8, 992 
17,  695 
42, 057 
405,  013 
739 
12, 820 
67, 804 
257, 368 
858, 791 
605,666 

Vermont  . 

Illinois . . . . 

New  Jersey _ 

Indiana . . . . 

New  Mexico. _ 

Iowa _ _ 

New  York _ _ 

Kansas  _ _ 

North  Carolina _ 

Kentucky _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Louisiana _ 

Total  United 

Maine . . 

Oklahoma  _ 

5,741,298 

Maryland.. . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Puerto  Rico 

44273 — 


6 


Table  16. — Quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign  use  fiscal  year  1958  and  estimated  July-March  fiscal  year  1959 
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Table  17—  Cost  of  sw  plus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign  use  fiscal  year  1958  and  estimated  July-March  fiscal  year  1959 1 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Barter 

The  following  seven  tables  relate  to  the  barter  program  authorized 
and  directed  in  title  III.  From  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  to 
May  28,  1957,  barter  was  carried  on  freely  at  a  rate  of  about  $350  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  On  that  date  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  program 
which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate  such  an  exchange  and 
very  little  was  done  under  the  program  until  November  1958,  after 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  stronger  barter  provision  in  the  1958  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480.  Since  that  time  barter  has  been  resumed 
at  a  rate  of  about  $150  million  per  year  but  with  continuation  of  re¬ 
strictions  which  prevent  movement  of  surpluses  into  major  foreign 
markets.  Meanwhile  imports  into  those  markets  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
are  increasing  substantially.  Table  18  shows  the  disposition  of  im¬ 
ports  under  the  barter  program.  Table  19  shows  the  commodities 
exported  under  the  program  and  table  20  shows  their  destinations. 
Table  21  shows  exports  of  commodities  under  various  Government 
programs.  Table  22  shows  the  origin  of  materials  imported  under  the 
program.  Table  23  summarizes  the  program  through  1958,  showing 
the  value  as  of  March  27,  1959,  of  materials  acquired  and  the  savings 
in  storage  costs  resulting  from  the  program.  Table  24  lists  the  trade 
agreements  in  effect  on  January  1,  1959,  between  free  world  countries 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  for  commodities  normally  eligible  for  barter,  but 
which  are  prevented  from  moving  in  many  of  these  countries  by 
USDA  regulations. 

Table  18. — • Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into  in  specified  periods  1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Materials 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1967-58 

July- 

December 

1958 

Strategic: 

Strategic  stockpile..  . . . . . . 

71.8 

409.6 

3  423. 3 

Supplemental  stockpile 3 _ _ _  _ 

34.5 

Total  strategic . . . . 

71.8 

832.9 

34.5 

Supply: 4 

International  Cooperation  Administration . .  _  .. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission...  . 

28.4 

31.0 

13.3 

54.1 

Defense. . . . 

7.4 

Total  supply .  . . . 

35.8 

98.4 

Grand  total... . .  . 

107.6 

931.3 

34.5 

'  Years  beginning  July.  December  1958  preliminary. 

1  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  with  reimbursement  as  provided 
by  sec.  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

s  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  transfers  of  $7,100,000  to  strategic  stockpile. 

4  Strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government  agencies. 
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Table  19. — Agricultural  commodities  exported  under  barter  contracts  in  specified 

periods  1 


July-December  1958  * 

Commodity 

Unit 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1957-68 

Under 
all  con¬ 
tracts 

1954-55 

through 

1957-58 

contracts 

1958-59 

contracts 

Wheat . 

Bushel _ 

Thousand  units 

33,  445 
9,338 

209,  679 
117,344 
63,  779 
38,154 
11,651 
39, 380 
866 
34,  731 
11, 976 
1, 487 
91 

3,353 
8,162 
272 
10 
118 
325 
1, 363 

3,082 

8,121 

272 

10 

271 

41 

Com . . . 

Barley . . . 

Oats . . . . 

Eye _ _ _ 

118 

185 

Grain  sorghums . 

Hundredweight 

990 

140 
1, 363 

Rice . .  . 

Cottonseed  oil . . 

Pound . 

4,630 

Wool . 

Cotton . 

Bale 

66 

20 

8  151 
22 

114 

3 

37 

19 

Others  * . . 

Metric  ton _ 

Total  quantity _ _ 

1,227 

13, 619 

441 

393 

48 

Total  value . . . 

Millions  of  dollars 

107.6 

923.3 

44.3 

36.6 

7.7 

1  Years  beginning  July  1. 

*  Includes  partial  estimate  for  December. 

*  ^eludes  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  by  July  31,  1959,  under  cotton  export  sales  program  announce¬ 
ment  CN-EX-5  dated  Apr.  23,  1958. 

« Includes  flaxseed,  dry  edible  beans,  linseed  oil,  peanuts,  soybeans,  dry  milk,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese- 
and  cottonseed  meal. 
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Table  20. —  Value  of  agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  by 
destination,  July  1,  1954,  through  Dec.  31,  1958  1 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Value 

Country 

Value 

95 

Israel  _ 

9, 074 

5,321 

5,758 

7 

Italy _ 

19, 261 

Jamaica _ 

276 

Japan _ _ _ 

129, 151 

2 

Jordan _ _ - _ 

786 

105,  771 

Korea _ 

3, 255 

9 

Kuwait _ 

2 

547 

Lebanon _ 

73 

3 

Mexico _ 

18, 054 

341 

Morocco _ _ _ _ — 

126 

433 

Mozambique _ 

1,023 

2,984 

3,709 

6,435 

213 

Netherlands _ _ 

129, 876 

Netherlands  Antilles _ - 

4 

Nicaragua _  _ 

106 

Norway . . . . .  - 

16, 290 

3, 615 

6 

Pakistan _  - _ 

50 

Panama _ _ _ 

100 

6,  750 
33 

Peru... _ _ _ _ 

3, 054 

Philippines  _ 

494 

149 

Portugal _ 

5, 484 
3 

2,884 

Qatar _ _ 

45, 629 
58 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

281 

Spain _ _  _ 

7,539 

123 

7,933 

3,250 

123, 905 

3 

Switzerland _ _ 

Thailand _ 

32 

11,613 

2 

Trieste _ 

1,371 

Turkey _ _  _ 

12, 909 

2 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) . . 

8,080 

238 

United  Kingdom  2 . 

208, 635 

3 

Uruguay. _  _ 

1,200 

13 

Venezuela _ 

825 

71 

Virgin  Islands _ _ _ 

9 

2 

Yugoslavia _  _ 

2,743 

4, 141 
1,388 

Others  3 _ _ 

23, 715 

744 

Total _ 

967, 568 

Ireland _ _ 

19, 504 

1  Commodity  values  at  export  market  prices.  Includes  partial  estimate  for  December  1958. 

3  Includes  data  for  other  British  Commonwealth  countries  for  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1957. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  85  percent  of  the  value  shown  covers  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
remaining  15  percent  covers  shipments  to  other  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  including  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Union  of  South  Africa. 

3  Includes  shipments  for  which  documents  listing  country  of  destination  have  not  been  processed  and 
small  quantities  to  Belgian  Congo,  British  Guiana,  British  West  Indies,  Canal  Zone,  Liberia,  Okinawa, 
Surinam,  and  Trinidad. 

Table  21. — Export  of  agricultural  commodities 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Exports  as  a  result  of— 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1953 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1954 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1955 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1956 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1957 

Janu¬ 
ary  to 
March 
1958 

April 

to 

June 

1958 

July 
to  Sep¬ 
tember 
1958 

I.  Dollar  sales: 

A.  Other  than  CCC 
stocks  _ 

2, 289. 1 

147.9 

2, 112.  2 

344.2 

1, 588. 7 

349.1 

1,314.6 

2,023.3 

372.8 

466.3 

496.7 

B.  CCC  stocks: 

1,071.7 

4.0 

555.7 

221.8 

35.6 

64.9 

18.2 

1.0 

0.4 

2.3 

3.  Payment-in- 
kind. _ 

82.9 

19.2 

16.4 

12.1 

II.  Barter  sales. .  _ 

14.0 

29.9 

224. 1 

349.6 

269.0 

8.6 

19.1 

15.8 

III.  Foreign  currency  sales  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480 _ 

266.0 

604.5 

925.5 

155.4 

274.7 

211.9 

IV.  Sales  financed  by  IC  A  pro¬ 
grams _  _ 

350.6 

497.0 

362.0 

434.5 

317.9 

56.0 

41.5 

49.3 

V.  Other  programs,  including 

42.2 

60.0 

404.7 

378.8 

314.9 

89.7 

134.1 

52.9 

Total  exports . . 

2,843.8 

3, 043. 3 

3, 194. 6 

4, 157. 7 

4, 507. 4 

924.5 

988.1 

905.9 
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Table  22.  Value  of  materials  delivered  under  the  barter  program  by  country  of 
origin  for  calendar  years  195J+  through  1958  ( based  on  program  operating  records) 


[Value  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  origin 

Calendar  years 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Total 

Africa  1 . . . . . 

$11.0 

$49.5 

.1 

$34.4 

.3 

6.0 

3.0 

6.1 

1.0 

.5 

21.2 

.1 

$94.9 

1.7 

18.5 
8.0 

12.7 
2.1 

3.8 

77.5 
.3 

2.0 

1.4 
.3 
.1 

25.3 

2.9 

34.3 
2.0 

18.0 

11.2 

25.2 
63.0 

.3 

54.4 
.3 

4.0 

3.5 
14.0 

1.7 
.1 

12.1 

22.8 

.2 

15.9 

113.4 

1.6 
.4 

16.0 

.2 

.8 

.6 

1.3 

71.3 

6.9 

9.8 

Argentina . . . . .  . 

$0.5 

10.9 

4.4 
5.8 
1.1 

1.5 
30.8 

.2 

1.3 

$0.8 

1.6 

.6 

.5 

Australia _ _ _ _ 

Belgian  Congo.— _ _ _ 

Belgium... . . . . . .  . 

.3 

Bolivia _ _ _ 

Brazil . . . . 

.2 

6.7 

1.6 

16.1 

Canada _  ... 

2.7 

Ceylon . . . . . 

Chile . . .  . 

.2 

.6 

.5 

Colombia _ _ _ 

.6 

.2 

.3 

Cuba _ _  ...  ..  ... 

Formosa _ _ _ _ 

.1 

2.0 

France _ _ _  .... 

.5 

9.2 

7.8 

2.7 

13.5 

.4 

4.1 

3.0 

1.0 

12.2 

5.8 
.2 

4.4 

1.2 

7.3 

.7 

24.2 

12.9 

.2 

8.8 
.3 

Ghana _ _ 

Germany,  West _ _ _ 

.2 

2.0 

14.2 

.4 

4.6 

5.2 

Greece . . . . . 

India _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.0 

2.3 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ 

Jamaica _ _  ... 

Japan _ _ _  . 

3.1 

19.7 

15.1 
.1 

16.1 

Madagascar _ _ _ _ 

Mexico _ _ ...  . 

2.1 

27.4 

Morocco... _ _ _ _ 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

2.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.7 

.2 

.7 

.5 

.1 

7.8 

New  Caledonia _  .  . 

Northern  Rhodesia _ _ _ 

6.0 

.1 

.1 

.7 

5.6 

Norway _ _ 

.9 

Pakistan _ _ _ _ 

Peru... . . . 

2.4 

6.6 

.2 

6.3 

21.1 

9.0 

3.7 

Philippine  Islands _ _ _ _ 

6.9 

Portugal . .  ...  .  . . 

Portuguese  East  Africa . . . . 

8.5 

4.8 

1.1 

49.8 

1.0 

South  Africa _ 

37.7 

.6 

South  West  Africa _  . 

South  Korea _ _ 

.4 

7.3 

.2 

.1 

.6 

Southern  Rhodesia.. _ _ 

.1 

.3 

3.7 

4.6 

Spain.  _ _ _ _ 

Sweden _ _ _  ...  . . 

.3 

.4 

Tasmania _ _ _ 

Trieste _  .  _ 

.6 

.7 

9.8 

2.5 

.4 

Turkey.. _  _  _ 

18.3 

1.7 

.5 

23.0 

1.5 

4.8 

20.2 

1.2 

4.1 

United  Kingdom _ _  _ _ 

Yugoslavia _ _ 

Total _ _ 

18.8 

127.0 

207.4 

234.6 

169.0 

756.8 

•  Represents  diamond  deliveries  for  which  individual  countries  are  not  available; 
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Table  23. — Barter  transactions,  by  calendar  years  from  1950  through  December  1958 
( based  on  ■program  operating  records) 


1960 

1961 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1954-58, 

total 

Number  of  firm  offers  re- 

10 

28 

27 

48 

93 

268 

388 

221 

384 

Number  of  contracts 
made  _  _  .. 

8 

16 

12 

16 

68 

88 

170 

49 

72 

Value  of  materials  con¬ 
tracted  for  (in  millions 
of  dollars): 

A.  Contract  value _ 

12.1 

37.0 

15.7 

30.2 

111.3 

218.8 

432.8 

121.3 

95.4 

979.6 

B.  World  value  at 
time  of  contract. 

12.2 

37.0 

15.7 

34.1 

115.0 

235.5 

455.6 

124.6 

107.1 

1,037.8 

C.  Present  world 
value _ 

11.7 

23.7 

13.4 

41.2 

118.9 

260.8 

437.3 

111.3 

106.9 

1, 035.  2 

Export  selling  price  of 
commodities  (in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars) :  Given 
in  exchange.  .  _ 

14.3 

36.3 

16. 1 

24.6 

38.4 

261.6 

371.6 

243.9 

65.0 

Annual  cost  of  storage  of 
commodities  (in  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars) :  Given 
inexchange.-- .  .  . 

833.7 

3, 373. 9 

1, 100.0 

1,  995. 4 

3.  660.5 

33, 072. 2 

45,  946. 7 

20, 061. 2 

6,  287. 1 

109,127.7 

Annual  cost  of  storage  of 
material  taken  (in 
thousands  of  dollars)2-. 

3.2 

17.8 

8.7 

234.1 

58.0 

342.6 

853.8 

2 1,795.1 

1,377.0 

4, 426. 5 

'  Partially  estimated. 

!  Storage  charges  on  materials  acquired  for  immediate  consumption  by  other  Government  agencies  not 
Included. 

•  Includes  interest  at  3J4  percent  on  Investment  for  construction  of  French  housing. 

Table  24. — Soviet  bloc  planned  exports  of  grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco  as  listed  in 
trade  agreements  between  certain  free  world  countries  and  Soviet  bloc  countries 

[Bloc  countries  listed  only  when  a  trade  agreement  is  assumed  to  be  in  effect! 

Canada-U.S.  S.  R. : 

Latest  agreement  signed  Feb.  29,  1956: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco  listed. 

‘Cuba-U.S.S.R.: 

No  trade  agreement;  contracts  for  Soviet 
purchase  of  sugar. 

Dominican  Republic: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

El  Salvador: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Mexico-Czechoslovakia: 

Payments  agreement  and  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  signed  Nov.  9,  1949,  with  com¬ 
modities  listed  but  no  quotas. 

N  o  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco  listed. 

Nicaragua: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Panama: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Austria-Bulgaria: 

List  same  as  in  agreement  signed  Jan.  25, 


1957: 

Rice -  Pro  memoria  (as  available). 

Rye _  Do. 

Corn -  15,000  metric  tons. 

Wheat  bran _  3,000  metric  tons. 


Austria-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Jan.  25,  1958,  renewed  the 
1957  commodity  list:  “Various  agricul¬ 
tural  products  such  as  barley  for  industrial 
purposes,  malt,  fruit,  and  vegetables” 
valued  at  500,000  “clearing  dollars.” 
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Austria-East  Germany: 

List  same  as  in  agreement  signed  Nov.  23, 
1956: 

No  cotton,  tobacco,  or  grains. 
Venezuela: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 
Austria-Hungary: 

Latest  list  the  same  as  in  agreement  signed 
Sept.  14,  1956: 

Bread  grain _ 

Rice _ 

Grain  for  feeding  purpose _ 

Pulses _ 

Millet  for  feeding  purpose _ 

Buckwheat _ 

Bran  and  flour  for  feeding  purpose _ 

Rice  straw _ 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

Cotton  and  linen  rags,  hemp  and  flax 
waste  and  other  textile  waste. 
Austria-Poland: 

Lists  unchanged  since  agreement  signed 
June  17,  1957: 

No  grains,  no  tobacco. 

Rags,  various _ 

Austria-Rumania: 

Lists  unchanged  since  agreement  signed 
June  5,  1956: 

Wheat _ 

Rye - - 

Rice _ 

Corn _ 

Barley  for  feeding  purposes _ 

Millet _ 

Flour  for  feeding  purposes _ 

Wheat  bran _ 

Cotton _ T _ _ 

Austria-U.S.S.R.: 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  24,  1958: 

Grain  and  cotton  mentioned  but 
amounts  not  known. 

I  Belgium-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  14,  1957: 

Corn _ 

Buckwheat  and  millet _ 

Rice _ _ 

Tobacco _ 

Cigarettes _ 

Belgium-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  May  29,  1958: 

Malt  barley _ _ 

Malt _ _ _ 

Belgium-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  10,  1958: 

No  official  lists  for  this  agreement  or  the 
preceding  one;  no  mention  of  grains, 
cotton,  or  tobacco  in  reports  of  the 
agreements. 


50,000  metric  tons. 

5,000  metric  tons. 

Pro  memoria  (as  available). 
$500,000. 

Pro  memoria. 

100  metric  tons. 

2,000  metric  tons. 

$80,000. 

200  metric  tons. 

$300,000. 


$40,000. 


1,000,000  clearing  dollars, 
1,000,000  clearing  dollars, 
500,000  clearing  dollars. 
3,500,000  clearing  dollars. 
300,000  clearing  dollars. 
300,000  clearing  dollars. 
100,000  clearing  dollars. 
100,000  clearing  dollars. 
150,000  clearing  dollars. 


5,000  metric  tons  pro  memoria. 
500  metric  tons. 

2,500  metric  tons. 

2,000  metric  tons. 

500,000  Belgian  francs. 


6,000  metric  tons. 
9,000  metric  tons. 
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Belgium-Hungary : 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  23,  1958,  with  lists 
unchanged  since  the  agreement  signed 
Nov.  26,  1954: 

Corn _ 

Assorted  seed  grains _ 

Rice _ _ 

Tobacco _ 

Belgium-Poland : 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  22,  1958: 

Malt  barley _ 

Raw  tobacco _ 

Belgium-Rumania : 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  23,  1948,  renewed: 

Wheat _ 

Pearl  barley _ 

Corn _ 

Barley _ 

Malt  barley _ 

Oat  flakes _ 

Belgium-U.S.S.R. : 

Latest  agreement  signed  Aug.  2,  1956: 

Wheat _ 

Rye - 

Corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals  (not 
specified  by  kind). 

Raw  tobacco _ 

Denmark-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  6,  1958: 

Rice _ 

Corn _ 

Feedstuffs  (unspecified) _ 

Tobacco _ 

Denmark-Communist  China: 

Latest  agreement  signed  Dec.  1,  1957: 

Wheat,  rice,  barley,  corn,  cotton  waste — 
no  quantities  or  values  specified. 
Denmark-Czechoslovakia : 

Agreement  signed  June  20,  1958: 

No  official  list  available  but  reported 
not  much  different  from  previous 
agreement  in  which  no  grains,  cotton, 
or  tobacco  were  listed. 

Denmark-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  19,  1958: 

No  cotton  or  tobacco  listed;  grains, 
pro  memoria. 

Denmark-Hungary : 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  28,  1958: 

Rice _ 

Feedstuffs  (unspecified) _ 

Tobacco _ 

Denmark-Poland : 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  1,  1958: 

Assorted  seeds  (unspecified) _ 

Denmark- Rumania : 


4,000,000  Belgian  francs. 
5,000,000  Belgian  francs. 
14,000,000  Belgian  francs. 
20,000,000  Belgian  francs. 


40,000  metric  tons. 
1,000  metric  tons. 


85,000  metric  tons. 
500  metric  tons. 
100,000  metric  tons. 
10,000  metric  tons. 
10,000  metric  tons. 
50  metric  tons. 


Pro  memoria. 
20,000  metric  tons. 
25,000  metric  tons. 

3,000  metric  tons. 


Pro  memoria. 

1,200,000  Danish  kroner, 
350,000  Danish  kroner. 
1,750,000  Danish  kroner 


Pro  memoria. 

1,500,000  Danish  kroner. 
Pro  memoria. 


300,000  Danish  kroner. 


Latest  list  in  agreement  signed  Apr.  3,  1954: 

Bran -  10,000  metric  tons. 

Bread  and  fodder  grains  including  corn.  3,500,000  Danish  kroner. 
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Denmark-U.S.S.R. : 

Agreement  signed  Aug.  9,  1958;  lists  not 
changed  since  agreement  signed  May  14, 
1956: 

Wheat _ 

Rye - 

Feed  grains _ 

Cotton _ 

France-Bulgaria : 

Agreement  signed  July  1,  1958: 

Rice  and  broken  rice _ 

Corn___ _ 

Tobacco,  leaf _ 

France-Czechoslovakia : 

Agreement  signed  May  23,  1958: 

Malt _ 

France-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Mar.  31,  1958: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 
France-Hungary : 

Latest  agreement  signed  Oct.  19,  1957: 

Tobacco _ 

France-North  Vietnam: 

Agreement  signed  Oct.  14,  1955: 

No  lists  available. 

France-Poland: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  22,  1958: 

No  cotton  or  tobacco;  seed  grains  only. 
France-Rumania  : 

Agreement  signed  Jan.  20,  1958: 

Corn _ 

Tobacco _ I _ 

France-U.S.S.R.: 

Agreement  for  1958  signed  Dec.  28,  1957: 

Cotton _ 

3-year  agreement  signed  Feb.  11,  1957,  listed: 
Cotton _ _ 


West  Germany-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  June  24,  1958: 

Rice _ _ 

Wheat _ 

Corn _ 

Tobacco _ 

Cotton,  'raw _ 

Cotton  fabric,  raw _ 

West  Germany-Communist  China: 

Agreement  signed  Sept.  27,  1957,  expired 
Dec.  31,  1958: 

Grains,  unspecified,  were  included. 

West  Germany-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  24,  1958: 

Malt  barley _ 

West  Germany-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  1957: 

Grains,  unspecified  as  to  kinds  or 
amounts,  listed. 

West  Germany-Hungary: 

Agreement  signed  Mar.  13,  1958,  renewed: 
Lists  not  available;  no  grains,  cotton,  or 
tobacco  mentioned  among  principal 
commodities  nor  listed  in  previous 
agreement. 


100,000  metric  tons 
30,000  metric  tons. 
80,000  metric  tons. 
2,000  metric  tons. 


5,000  metric  tons. 
10,000  metric  tons 
1,750  metric  tons. 


1,750  metric  tons. 


100,000,000  French  francs. 


850,000,000  French  francs. 
Pro  memoria. 


5,000  metric  tons. 

1957,  8,000  metric  tons;  1958, 
10,000  metric  tons;  1959, 
12,000  metric  tons. 


420,000  Deutsche  marks. 

Pro  memoria. 

3,000,000  Deutsche  marks. 
22,000,000  Deutsche  marks. 
300  metric  tons  (?)  Deutsche 
marks  (?). 

400  metric  tons  (?)  Deutsche 
marks  (?). 


500,000  dollars. 
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West  Germany-Poland: 

Agreement  of  Nov.  16,  1956,  renewed: 

Malt  barley.  - - - - 

West  Germany-Rumania: 

Agreement  signed  May  27,  1958: 

Brown  rice _ 

Bread  and  feed  grains  (unspecified) - 

Tobacco - - - 

Cotton  waste _ 

West  Germany-U.S.S.R.: 

1958  protocol  to  3-year  agreement  signed 
Apr.  25,  1958: 

Barley,  oats,  corn  (harvested  in  1958 
and  may  be  delivered  until  July  1, 
1959). 

Cotton _ _ _ 


Linters _ _ _ 

Raw  tobacco _ _ ... 

Quotas  for  1959  and  1960: 

Grains _ 

Cotton _ 

Linters _ 

Raw  tobacco _ 

Italy-Albania: 

Agreement  signed  May  26,  1958: 

Official  fist  not  available;  no  grains, 
cotton,  or  tobacco  reported. 
Italy-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  25,  1958: 

Official  fists  not  available;  unspecified 
amounts  of  corn  and  tobacco  re¬ 
ported. 

Agreement  signed  Sept.  1,  1953,  fisted: 

Wheat.. _ 

Barley  and  rye  (undifferentiated) _ 

Corn _ 

Millet _ , _ 

Tobacco _ , _ 

Italy-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Apr.  5,  1958: 

Barley _ , _ 

Italy-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  approximately  Dec.  10- 
13,  1958: 

No  official  fists;  no  mention  of  grains, 
cotton,  or  tobacco,  nor  any  fisted 
in  earlier  agreements. 

Italy-Hungary : 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  17,  1957: 

No  official  fists;  mention  only  of  un¬ 
specified  agricultural  commodities. 
Agreement  signed  Feb.  18,  1956: 

Barley _ _ _ 

Malt _ 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

Italy-Poland: 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  25,  1958: 

No  official  fists;  unspecified  agricultural 
food  products  mentioned. 


2,000  metric  tons;  $50,000. 


Pro  memoria. 

$19,000,000  Deutsche  marks. 
400,000  Deutsche  marks. 
Unspecified. 


150,000  metric  tons. 


10,000  metric  tons  (5,000  met¬ 
ric  tons  from  the  1958  crop, 
may  partly  be  delivered 
early  1959). 

3,000  metric  tons. 

1,500  metric  tons. 

Unspecified;  to  be  negotiated. 

1959,  14,000  metric  tons;  1960, 
15,000  metric  tons. 

1959,  3,000  metric  tons;  1960, 
3,000  metric  tons. 

1959,  2,000  metric  tons;  1960, 
2,500  metric  tons. 


20,000  metric  tons. 
400,000  dollars. 
400,000  dollars. 
25,000  dollars. 
350,000  dollars. 


265,000,000  lire. 


2,000  metric  tons. 
2,000  metric  tons. 
100,000,000  lire  (?). 
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Italy-Rumania: 

Agreement  signed  Jan.  28,  1958: 

No  details  on  commodities  but  trade 
volume  to  increase  15  percent  over 
1957. 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  1,  1957: 

Corn _ 

Minor  cereals  (not  specified) _ 

Barter  agreement,  outside  the  regular  trade 
agreement,  signed  Apr.  11,  1957: 

Corn  (1957  harvest) _ 

Fodder  vetch _ 

Italy-U.S.S.R.: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  22,  1958: 

Hard  wheat _ 

Barley _ 

Oats _ 

Cotton _ 

N  etherlands-Bulgaria : 

No  new  lists  since  agreement  signed  June  4, 
1947: 

Rice _ 

Barley _ 

Corn _ 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

Netherlands-Czechoslo  vakia : 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  1,  1958: 

Malt  barley _ 

Malt _ _ _ 

Netherlands-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  23,  1958: 

Official  lists  not  available;  no  grains, 
cotton,  or  tobacco  mentioned;  none  in 
previous  list. 

Netherlands-Hungary : 

Latest  list  in  agreement  signed  Mar.  28,  1956: 
Tobacco,  unspecified  amount,  added  to 
earlier  list. 

Agreement  signed  Jan.  19,  1955: 

Rice _ 

Millet _ 

Sarassin _ 

Malt^ _ 

N  etherlands-Poland : 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  22,  1958,  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  see  page  20. 

Netherlands-Rumania : 

Agreement  signed  in  1948  expired. 
Netherlands-U.S.S.R. : 

Latest  agreement  signed  June  28,  1956: 

Wheat _ 

Coarse  grains  (unspecified) _ 

Raw  cotton _ 

Tobacco _ 

N  or  way-B  ulgari  a : 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  2,  1957: 

Corn _ 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products _ 

Norway-Communist  China: 

Agreement  signed  June  4,  1958: 

Tobacco  leaf _ 

Norway-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  31,  1958: 

Malt _ 

Malt  barley _ 


700,000,000  lire. 
400,000,000  lire. 


300,000,000  lire  or  $480,000. 
100,000,000  lire  or  $160,000. 


85,000  metric  tons. 
15,000  metric  tons. 
10,000  metric  tons. 
5,000  metric  tons. 


Pro  memoria  (as  available) . 
Do. 

4,000  metric  tons. 

500  metric  tons. 


3,000  metric  tons. 
9,000  metric  tons. 


2,000  metric  tons. 
250  metric  tons. 
50  metric  tons. 
1,000  metric  tons. 


100,000  metric  tons. 

Pro  memoria  (as  available). 
4,000  metric  tons. 

200  metric  tons. 


1,700,000  Norwegian  kroner. 
600,000  Norwegian  kroner. 


No  quantity  or  value  given. 


2,000  metric  tons. 
400  metric  tons. 
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Norway-East  Germany: 

Agreement  signed  Jan.  8,  1959: 

No  cotton,  tobacco,  or  grains  listed. 

Norway-Hungary: 

Agreement  signed  approximately  Nov.  26, 

1958,  extends  preceding  agreement  with  an 
increase  of  10  percent  in  the  volume  of  the 
trade. 

Agreement  signed  May  13, 1955,  and  renewed 
through  1958: 

Rice -  2,000  metric  tons. 

N  or  way-Poland : 

Agreement  signed  June  3,  1958: 

Barley -  Pro  memoria  (as  available). 

Malt _  Do. 

N  orway-Rumania : 

Agreement  signed  Nov.  9,  1957: 

Bread  and  feed  grains  (unspecified) _  4,000,000  Norwegian  kroner. 

Norway-U.S.S.R.: 

3-year  agreement  signed  Oct.  28,  1958 

(annual  quotas) : 

Wheat -  75,000  metric  tons. 

Rye -  30,000  metric  tons. 

Portugal-Czechoslo  vakia : 

Interbank  agreement  with  lists  signed  Jan. 

21,  1956: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Portugal-East  Germany: 

Interbank  agreement  with  lists  signed  Feb. 

16,  1956: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Portugal-Hungary : 

Interbank  agreement  with  lists  signed  Feb. 

3,  1956: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Portugal-Poland : 

Interbank  agreement  with  lists  signed  Feb. 

12,  1956: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Sweden-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  Mar.  12,  1955,  and  ex¬ 


tended: 

Corn - - -  5,000  metric  tons. 

Tobacco -  200  metric  tons. 


Sweden-Communist  China: 


Latest  agreement  signed  Nov.  8,  1957: 

Rice,  corn,  kaoliang,  tobacco,  and  cot¬ 
ton  waste;  no  quantities  or  values 
given. 

Sweden-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Oct.  24,  1958: 

Malt _ 

Sweden-East  Germany: 

Agreement  reported  Dec.  23,  1958,  no  lists 
available. 

Agreement  signed  Feb.  17,  1958: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco  listed. 
Sweden-H  ungary  : 

Latest  agreement  signed  Dec.  27,  1955: 

Rice _ 

Sweden-Poland: 

Agreement  signed  June  6,  1958: 

Malt _ 


3,000  metric  tons. 


500  metric  tons. 


Pro  memoria  (as  available). 
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Sweden-Rumania: 

Latest  agreement  signed  December  1955: 

Corn -  2,500,000  Swedish  kronor. 

Sweden-U.S.S.R.: 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  23,  1958,  no  lists 
available. 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  21,  1957: 


Tobacco -  50  metric  tons. 

Cotton — ; -  Pro  memoria  (as  available). 


Switzerland-Bulgaria: 

Latest  agreement  signed  Nov.  26,  1954, 
official  lists  not  available. 

Tobacco  and  foodstuffs  mentioned. 
Agreement  of  Dec.  4,  1956,  listed: 


Tobacco -  300  metric  tons. 

Switzerland-Czechoslovakia: 

Latest  agreement  signed  May  12,  1952,  and 
lists  apparently  extended: 

Malt -  20,000  metric  tons. 

Malt  barley -  1,000  metric  tons. 


Switzerland-Hungary: 

Agreement  signed  Oct.  24,  1958,  no  data 
available. 

Agreement  signed  Oct.  29,  1957,  no  official 
lists  available;  no  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco 
reported. 

Agreement  signed  Mar.  28,  1953: 

Wheat -  15,000  metric  tons. 

Seed  corn _  500  metric  tons. 

Sorghum - Pro  memoria  (as  available). 

Switzerland-Poland : 

Latest  agreement  signed  Sept.  15,  1951: 

Malt -  5,000  metric  tons. 

Switzerland-Rumania: 

Latest  agreement  signed  Aug.  15,  1951: 

Rumanian  export  list  not  available  but 
reported  to  have  included  cereals  and 
fodder  corn. 

Switzerland-U.S.S.R.: 

Latest  agreement  signed  Mar.  17,  1948,  and 
apparently  extended: 


Wheat _  100.000  metric  tons. 

Rye - -  10,000  metric  tons. 

Oats _  25,000  metric  tons. 

Barley _  Do. 

Linters _  1,000  metric  tons. 


United  Kingdom-Bulgaria: 

Agreement  signed  Sept.  28,  1956: 

“The  United  Kingdom  market  remains 
open  without  restriction  to  imports 
of  many  Bulgarian  products,  including 
for  example,  grains  and  oil-seeds,  and 
the  new  arrangements  again  provide 
for  the  issue  of  import  licenses  for  some 
£ 1 Yi  million  of  other  Bulgarian  goods.” 

United  Kingdom-Czechoslovakia: 

Agreement  signed  Mar.  19,  1958: 

No  official  lists  available;  food  products, 
unspecified,  mentioned. 
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United  Kingdom-Hungary: 

3-year  agreement  of  June  27,  1956: 

Lists  not  available;  unspecified  agricul¬ 
tural  products  mentioned. 

Earlier  agreement  included  rice  valued  at 
£130,000. 

United  Kingdom-Poland: 

3-year  agreement  signed  Dec.  30,  1957,  no 
official  lists  available. 

Agricultural  products,  including  a  bacon 
quota,  mentioned  but  not  otherwise 

oTipni  fipH 

United  Kingdom-U.S.S.R.: 

Trade  agreement  signed  Dec.  27,  1947,  is  in¬ 
operative  but  not  denounced;  the  original 
lists  included  unspecified  amounts  and 
kinds  of  grain. 

United  Kingdom-North  Korea: 

Nongovernmental  trade  agreement  signed 
Apr.  22,  1958: 

No  grains,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Bahrein: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Japan-Poland: 

Agreement  signed  Apr.  26,  1958: 


Malt -  No  quantities  or  values. 

Japan-U.S.S.R. : 

Agreement  signed  Dec.  4,  1958;  official  list 
not  available: 

Wheat _  Do. 

Barley _  Do. 

Corn _  Do. 

Cotton _  Do. 


Kuwait: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Saudi  Arabia: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Angola: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Liberia: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

Australia: 

No  trade  agreements  with  the  bloc. 

The  information  above  refers  only  to  trade  and/or  payments  agreements 
between  governments  or  between  nongovernmental  trading  organizations  where 
the  agreement  operates  like  a  governmental  trade  agreement.  Contracts  have 
not  been  included.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  is  known,  trade  between  any  of  the 
pairs  of  countries  may  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  trade  agreements;  and  trade 
betjveen  free  world  and  bloc  countries  may  take  place  without  any  trade 
agreement. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  now  to  recognize  Mr.  Heim¬ 
burger  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  charts  and  statements  contained 
in  this  committee  print. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HEIMBURGER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES 

Mr.  Heimburger.  If  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have 
the  Committee  Print  in  front  of  them  I  will  run  through  it  very 
briefly  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  here  so  that  it  can  be  of  use  to  you 
during  the  course  of  these  hearings. 

Table  1,  “U.S.  agricultural  exports,  calendar  years  1957  and  1958,” 
is  self-explanatory.  It  merely  shows  all  agricultural  exports,  both 
surplus  and  otherwise,  for  the  calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  It  is 
noteworthy  only  in  that  it  shows  exports  were  down  14  percent  in  1958 
compared  to  1957. 

Table  2,  “U.S.  agricultural  exports,  July-April,”  is  the  same  sort 
of  a  comparison  but  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  carries  the  comparison 
4  months  further  to  April  1959,  and  it  shows  exports  are  down  7 
percent  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  1959  fiscal  year  compared  to  the 
same  period  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Table  3,  “U.S.  agricultural  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
calendar  years  1957  and  1958,”  is  rather  significant.  It  shows  by 
countries  the  status  of  our  agricultural  exports,  and  of  interest  in  that 
table  is  the  fact  that  it  shows  that  70  percent  of  our  decrease  in  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  has  occurred  in  six  hard  currency  countries  into 
which  the  Department  will  not  permit  surplus  commodities  to  move 
by  barter. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  name  those  countries,  please  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Those  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  I  believe,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why  did  you  leave  Canada  out  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Simply  because  it  is  a  different  kind  of  country 
than  the  European  countries.  I  would  be  glad  to  include  Canada.  I 
simply  mentioned  the  six  that  added  up  to  the  70  percent  of  the 
decline. 

The  Chairman.  No  barter  transactions  are  carried  on  in  those  hard 
currency  countries? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Not  without  a  special  showing  of  additionality 
which  is  difficult  to  make. 

Table  4,  “Domestic  exports;  July-April  1957-58  and  1958-59,” 
merely  breaks  the  exports  down  by  commodities  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  each  one  has  done. 

Table  5,  “U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government- 
financed  programs  and  total  agricultural  exports,  calendar  years  1957 
and  1958,’.’  shows  the  exports  under  specified  Government  programs 
and  how  they  compare  for  the  calendar  years  1957  and  1958. 

Over  on  page  66,  table  6,  is  a  composite  of  all  the  title  I  agreements 
that  have  been  made  since  the  start  of  the  program  and  the  shipments 
that  have  been  made  under  that  program  under  each  agreement. 
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Table  7  is  a  breakdown  of  the  table  which  appeared  on  the  previous 
page  showing  the  commodities  involved  in  these  various  individual 
agreements  and  what  percentage  of  these  commodities  have  been 
shipped  under  the  agreements. 

Table  8  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  only  table  in  the  publication 
which  shows  the  other  charges  than  for  the  commodity  itself  which 
enter  into  a  title  I  agreement. 

Over  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  column  “market  value,”  which 
shows  the  market  values  of  the  surplus  commodities  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies. 

The  next  column  shows  the  amount  which  was  allowed  for  ocean 
transportation.  The  next  column  is  the  estimated  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cost  including  ocean  transportation,  so  by  comparing  that 
column  with  the  market  value  column  you  can  see  the  approximate 
amount  of  foreign  currency  we  are  actually  receiving  for  the  value 
of  the  commodities  shipped  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  that  the  estimated  cost  is  $5,078,500  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  It  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  market  value 
of  the  commodities  that  we  have  sold  under  title  I,  the  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  which  we  have  received  for  these  commodities,  exclusive  of  the 
ocean  freight  which  is  simply  an  outpayment,  is  $770,400,000  for  the 
agreements  entered  into  between  July  1958  and  June  1959.  However, 
those  commodities  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  at  the  rate  of  $1,155,900,000  because  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
commodities.  That  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  invest-  i 
ment  in  the  commodities.  The  $770  million  is  what  they  got  for  them 
in  foreign  currencies. 

The  Chairman.  That  $1,155,900,000  will  wash  out  the  transactions 
at  $770  million? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  correct,  in  foreign  currencies,  which  will 
still  be  further  depreciated  as  a  table  further  on  will  show.  Those  are 
the  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

The  next  table,  No.  9,  merely  shows  the  approximate  quantities  of 
commodities  which  have  been  included  in  title  I  agreements. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  go  back  to  table  8.  Does  that  indicate  the 
total  market  value  for  the  agreements  through  June  30,  1959,  was 
$3,307,500,000? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  we  have  received 
in  foreign  currencies,  or  will  receive  when  they  are  all  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  had  invested  $5,078,500,000. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  O’Leary  has  just  told  me 
they  get  about  70  percent  of  the  ocean  freight  back  in  foreign  currency  j 
also,  so  the  figure  would  be  somewhere  between  the  $3,307,500,000  and 
the  $3,701,200,000  in  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  received  for  com¬ 
modities  which  cost  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  $5,078,500,-  j 
000. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  do  you  get  the  ocean  freight  back  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that.  Will  you  save  , 
that  question  for  the  proper  people  when  they  get  up  here  ? 

Table  9  merely  shows  the  commodities  that  have  been  involved  in  r 
these  various  Public  Law  480  agreements  and  table  10  is  the  familiar 
one  of  the  planned  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  will  be  received,  j 
The  committee  has  seen  that  table  many  times. 
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Table  11,  which  comprises  several  tables,  was  prepared  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  and  it  is  based  on  the  Treasury  Department’s 
monthly  report  of  the  status  of  Public  Law  480  funds.  The  purpose  of 
this  table — and  it  will  be  discussed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
when  they  appear  here  Thursday — is  to  show  both  how  these  funds 
are  distributed  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  difference  between  the  agreed- 
upon  conversion  value  of  the  foreign  currency  and  the  going  market 
price  of  that  currency. 

If  you  will  take  the  top  line  there  for  Argentina,  for  example,  the 
fourth  column  shows  the  collection  rate.  That  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  agreement  with  Argentina  states  that  we  will  accept  pesos,  and 
it  is  13.9525. 

The  column  before  that  shows  the  market  rate  of  pesos  in  December 
of  1958  at  69.70. 

If  you  will  go  over  to  the  far  right  hand  column  you  will  find  the 
discounted  rate  applied  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
Treasury  balance  m  these  commodities  showing  how  much  that 
Treasury  balance  is  worth  in  dollars  at  the  current  market  rate  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  value  which  the  Treasury  has  put  on  it  at  the  agreement 
rate,  and  why  the  figures  are  exactly  the  same  in  this  case  I  do  not 
know.  I  picked  out  a  poor  sample.  If  you  will  go  to  the  next 
one  you  will  find  Argentina  pesos  valued  by  the  Treasury  at  $17  mil¬ 
lion  as  actually  worth  $4  million.  But  why  the  figures  in  the  first 
column  are  the  same,  I  will  have  to  let  the  General  Accounting  Office 
explain  when  they  get  on  the  stand. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  table  being  in  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  pesos  in  Argentina  are  based 
on  69.70. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  was  the  market  value  in  December  1958. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  did  they  give  us  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Taking  the  first  Argentine  agreement,  we  allowed 
them  the  rate  of  13.9. 

The  second  one  in  the  column  was  at  the  rate  of  18  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  take  18  pesos  and 
buy  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  In  December  it  took  69.7  pesos  to  buy  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Take  Brazil.  You  show  50.06. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  was  the  exchange  rate  in  December.  The 
rate  agreed  up  in  the  title  I  agreement  is  50.06. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  will  go  into  this  table  at  any  length 
you  want  to  have  them  go _  into  it.  It  was  my  intention  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  what  was  in  the  table. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Deferring  to  Brazil,  do  I  understand  the  contract 
was  made  in  1955  ?  Is  that  what  that  means  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  the  date  of  the  contract ;  yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  this  question  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  was  the  cruzeiro  worth  50  at  that  time  and  has 
it  been  devalued  since  ? 

Mr.  Heimrurger.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  at  the  time  of  the 
contract  this  was  the  current  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Heimburger.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been.  These  countries 
have  their  currencies  pegged  for  various  purposes  and  seldom  are 
we  able  to  make  an  agreement  that  is  on  the  street  rate. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  instances  the  currency  in  foreign  countries 
has  deteriorated  and  that  has  brought  about  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  correct.  That  is  true  in  many  countries. 
I  think  it  is  also  true  that  in  order  to  make  an  agreement  at  all  our 
negotiators  have  to  agree  to  the  artificially  pegged  import  rate  of 
currency  which  many  foreign  countries  do  have.  They  have  four  or 
five  different  rates  of  exchange,  as  you  well  know. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  we  leave  the  rest  of  that  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  There  is  no  particular  significance  in  the  next 
table.  Table  12  simply  shows  all  of  the  exports  under  Public  Law 
480  to  date,  and  the  program  under  which  they  were  exported — titles 
I  and  II,  meaning  donations  and  barter. 

Table  13  shows  the  total  of  surplus  distribution  in  the  past. 

Table  14  shows  the  commodities  which  have  been  distributed  under 
this  program  and  table  15  shows  the  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  have  received  commodities. 

Table  16  deals  with  the  same  subject,  breaking  down  by  commodities 
and  fiscal  years  the  amounts  of  food  which  have  been  donated.  As 
you  know,  not  all  food  is  donated  under  title  II.  An  amendment  to 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  was  included  in  title  I'll 
of  Public  Law  480  when  it  was  enacted  and  therefore  although  do¬ 
mestic  distribution  is  essentially  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
because  of  this  amendment— which  has  not  been  substantially 
changed— was  included  in  Public  Law  480,  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  distribution  under  Public  Law  480.  That  is  why  both  domestic 
and  foreign  donations  are  included  in  here. 

On  page  76  we  have  some  data  relating  to  barter.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  comment  at  length  on  these. 

Table  18  is  a  summary  of  the  barter  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into  under  Public  Law  480,  showing  the  purpose  for  which  the  im¬ 
ported  materials  are  being  used;  whether  they  have  gone  into  the 
strategic  stockpile,  the  supplemental  stockpile,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Table  19  shows  the  commodities  which  have  been  exported  under 
barter. 

Table  20  shows  the  countries  into  which  these  commodities  have 
gone. 

Table  21  shows  exports  by  calendar  years  under  the  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs,  including  barter. 

Table  22  is  of  substantial  significance.  It  shows  the  countries 
which  benefited  from  our  barter  programs  by  being  able  to  sell  stra¬ 
tegic  and  other  materials  to  the  United  States. 

Table  23  is  of  substantial  interest.  It  was  a  special  table  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  since.  It  shows  among  other  things  the  total  value  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  given  in  barter,  the  value  of  the  bartered  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  present  world  value 
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of  the  materials.  This  is  interesting  because  it  is  frequently  said  that 
we  have  bartered  for  a  lot  of  materials  that  are  essentially  worthless 
and  that  we  do  not  need,  but  from  a  glance  at  the  final  column  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  contract  value  of  all  barter  materials  up  to  the  date 
of  this  report  was  $979,700,000.  That  is  what  we  gave  for  them  in 
surplus  commodities,  and  those  at  present  world  value  on  the  3d  of 
March,  when  the  report  was  made  of  this  year,  was  $1,035  million, 
somewhat  more  than  was  given  for  them  in  surplus  commodities. 

The  other  more  significant  figures  are  the  bottom  two  lines  which 
compare  the  cost  of  storage  per  year  of  the  materials  which  have  been 
surplus  given  in  barter  of  $109  million  compared  to  the  cost  of  storing 
those  materials  which  have  been  received  in  barter,  which  is  some¬ 
what  over  $4  million,  and  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me  that  $4,400,- 
000  figure  for  the  cost  of  storing  these  materials  includes  interest  on 
the  French  housing  loan.  Just  why,  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  about  $105  million  less  to  store  the  strategic 
materials  than  it  would  have  cost  to  store  the  commodities? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  The  commodities  given  in  exchange;  that  is 
correct. 

Beginning  on  page  80,  table  24  appears,  which  is  not  really  a  table. 
It  is  a  list  compiled  by  the  Department  of  State  at  the  committee’s 
request,  some  5  months  ago,  of  the  known  and  recorded  trade  agree¬ 
ments  between  friendly  and  free  world  countries,  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  to  indicate  what, 
if  any,  increase  in  Soviet  free  world  trade  there  has  been  in  the  past 
2  years  or  so  since  we  have  begun  curtailing  our  surplus  exports 
programs,  and  without  going  into  any  detail  I  want  to  merely  point 
out  at  our  request  because  this  was  such  a  large  job,  the  State  Dapart- 
ment  limited  it  to  these  commodities — grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
They  did  not  undertake  to  list  all  the  trade  agreements  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world  countries.  The  date  of  this  table 
is  as  of  the  end  of  1958,  the  calendar  year,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  many  of  these  new  trade  agreements  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  free  world  countries  have  been  entered  into  in  the  last 
2  years. 

That  table  continues  and  that  is  the  last  table  in  the  book,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ?  If  not,  we  will  call  the 
witnesses  that  we  have  before  us. 

Before  I  call  the  first  witness,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  today 
starting  a  study  of  the  programs  which  operated  under  Public  Law 
480  with  the  idea  of  determining  just  how  well  the  programs  have 
operated  and  how  effectively  they  have  operated. 

You  will  recall  when  the  last  extension  of  Public  Law  480  was 
presented  to  the  House,  I  stated  at  that  time  the  programs  were  of 
great  magnitude  and  had  been  remarkably  free  from  criticism.  I 
think  at  that  time  I  had  not  received  a  single  complaint  from  any 
source  about  the  operation  of  the  programs. 

If  there  are  any  complaints  from  any  source,  we  want  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  every  person  to  make  his  complaint  or  criticism  and 
submit  it  to  this  committee  before  we  report  this  extension. 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been  a  very  profitable  program 
and  I  think  a  very  effective  program.  My  recoilection  is  it  has  been 
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unanimously  reported  by  this  committee  and  has  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Some  of  us  feel  we  must  make 
this  program  work  more  effectively  because,  even  though  it  has  worked 
well  in  the  past,  we  still  are  burdened  with  a  tremendous  surplus  of 
commodities  and  they  are  aggravating  the  agricultural  problem  year 
after  year.  Everything  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  the  1959  harvest 
our  surplus  problem  will  be  further  aggravated- 

Some  of  us  have  been  very  disappointed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  barter  has  operated  in  recent  months.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Heimburger,  that  program  was  for  many  months  very  successfully 
operated  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  strategic  materials  acquired 
in  barter  transactions  have  increased  substantially  in  value.  We  have 
had  a  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of  storage,  yet  for  some  reason, 
or  reasons  unknown  to  the  committee,  the  barter  program  seems  to 
have  bogged  down.  I  know  that  members  of  all  parties  in  Congress 
are  interested  in  ridding  ourselves  of  these  burdensome  surpluses  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  interested  in  acquiring  for  our  own  economy 
needed  strategic  materials. 

In  the  last  extension  we  authorized  the  President  to  make  up  a  list 
of  strategic  materials.  We  did  not  attempt  to  do  that  ourselves,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  will  attempt  to  do  it  now.  Even  though  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  broad  authority  to  make  up  the  list,  he  was  rather  slow  in 
making  it  up.  Finally,  the  list  was  provided  and  even  so  the  program 
is  not  operating  now  with  the  same  volume  under  which  it  operated 
in  the  beginning.  We  want  to  have  these  hearings  full,  frank,  and 
open  to  all  those  who  are  administering  the  program  and  participating 
in  the  program — private  businessmen  and  those  in  any  other  capacity. 

I  will  call  as  the  first  witness  Mr.  Clarence  Miller,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  L.  MILLER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAX 
MYERS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE; 
RAY  IOANES,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SERVICE;  PATRICK  O’LEARY,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE;  AND  NATHAN  KOENIG, 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  SERVICE 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  meet  with  you  today  to  discuss  operations  of  Public  Law  480 
(the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954). 

We  are  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480. 
In  the  beginning,  the  program  was  largely  experimental.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  were  earnestly  seeking  improved 
methods  of  using  the  bounty  of  our  farms  to  benefit  less  fortunate 
people  abroad.  As  we  have  gained  experience,  changes  have  been 
made  in  law  and  in  administration  to  achieve  this  objective.  We 
believe  we  now  have  a  most  useful  instrument  which  provides  for  the 
movement  of  our  farm  commodities  in  large  volume  and  on  an  effective 
basis  to  our  friends  abroad. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Our  major  recommendations  for  continuation  of  Public  Law  480 
are: 

(1)  Extend  titles  I  and  II  for  1  years  through  December  31, 1960; 

(2)  Increase  the  title  I  authorization  by  $1.5  billion  and  the  title 
II  authorization  by  $300  million ;  and 

(3)  In  furtherance  of  the  food-for-peace  program,  amend  title  I 
to  permit  grants  of  food  for  the  establishment  of  national  food 
reserves  and  amend  title  II  to  authorize  greater  use  of  commodities  for 
economic  development.  I  will  discuss  these  recommendations  in  more 
detail  later. 

SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  OPERATIONS 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Department’s  major  aim  is  to 
maximize  dollar  exports  of  agricultural  commodities.  During  the 
past  5  years  about  two-thirds  of  our  farm  product  exports  have  been 
commercial  sales  outside  of  Government  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480.  Appropriate  credit,  however,  needs  to  be  given  to  Public  Law 
480.  During  this  period  the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has 
increased  sharply  and  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level.  And 
Public  Law  480,  principally  title  I  foreign  currency  sales,  has  played 
a  major  role  in  this  expansion.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  June 
30,  between  25  and  30  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  moved 
under  the  Public  Law  480  programs:  foreign  currency  sales,  emer¬ 
gency  relief,  section  416  donations  and  barter. 

The  title  I  foreign  currency  sale  program  accounted  for  about  20 
percent  of  total  U.S.  farm  product  exports  this  past  year.  For  certain 
commodities  the  program  has  been  particularly  important.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  more  than  half  the  total  U.S.  wheat  exports  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  or  about  230  million  bushels,  moved  under  title  I;  also, 
about  750  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil,  or  about 
65  percent  of  total  edible  oil  exports ;  about  one-third  of  rice  exports ; 
and  one-fifth  of  cotton  shipments. 

Title  I  agreements  signed  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  totaled  $1.15 
billion  at  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Also,  programs 
valued  at  more  than  $500  million  are  currently  being  negotiated. 
Agreements  signed  and  in  negotiation,  therefore,  total  about  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion  so  that  somewhat  more  than  $500  million  remains  available  for 
new  programs  from  the  present  $214  billion  authorization  which  ex¬ 
pires  on  December  31, 1959. 

Agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year  1959  provide  for  shipment  of 
about  225  million  bushels  of  wheat,  40  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
5.6  million  bags  of  rice,  750,000  bales  of  cotton,  1.1  billion  pounds  of 
edible  oil,  43  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  70  million  pounds  of  dairy 
products,  and  quantities  of  poultry,  dry  edible  beans,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Tables  are  attached  to  this  statement  showing  title  I 
programing  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and 
approximate  quantities  of  commodities,  and  planned  uses  of  foreign 
currencies. 

Also  attached  to  this  statement  is  a  table  showing  the  market  value 
of  commodities  programed  and  shipped,  by  individual  country,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  May  31,  1959. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  I  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  SALES 

I  need  not  discuss  the  urgent  need  for  us  to  export  large  amounts  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  The  sharp  upturn  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  is  known  to  all  of  us.  The 
question  before  us,  therefore,  is  the  term  and  the  amount  of  an  extension 
of  title  I. 

_  We  favor  a  1-year  extension  of  title  I  and  an  increase  in  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion.  This  is  the  same  annual  rate  of  authorization 
which  was  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  extension  of  Public  Law 
480.  We  believe  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  program 
requirements  for  calendar  year  1960.  During  the  last  2  fiscal  years 
the  annual  programing  rate  has  averaged  approximately  $1.1  billion 
at  CCC  cost.  Therefore,  the  newly  requested  authorization  would  per¬ 
mit  a  substantial  increase  in  activity. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  title  I  permits  the  forward  programing 
of  commodities.  For  example,  in  1956-57,  agreements  were  signed 
with  India  and  Brazil  which  provided  for  the  shipment  of  commod¬ 
ities  over  a  3-year  forward  period.  And,  of  course,  under  the  exten¬ 
sion  we  are  prepared  to  continue  such  forward  programing  on  a  2-  or 
3-year  basis  in  those  cases  where  there  appears  to  be  room  for  in¬ 
creased  consumption  in  the  recipient  country  without  adverse  effect 
on  normal  commercial  trade  and  where  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  surplus  will  continue  for  the  life  of  the  agreement.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  a  1-year  extension  would  result  in  a  termination  date  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  I960.  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  request  additional  funds 
as  a  result  of  increased  disposals  within  the  concepts  of  the  food  for 
peace  program,  we  will  request  such  funds  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  his  statement  last  week  to  this  committee,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  respecting  efforts  to  increase 
exports  under  special  Government  programs.  He  indicated  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  world  crop  production  and  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities  which  we  might  program  under  title  I  and  improvement  in 
the  foreign-exchange  situation  of  some  countries,  such  as  Japan  and 
Austria,  which  had  been  title  I  recipients  in  the  past.  Further,  our 
best  opportunities  to  expand  food  and  fiber  consumption  are  found 
m  the  less-developed  countries  which  often  have  limited  port,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  storage  facilities. 

Another  factor  has  been  significant  during  the  past  year.  It  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  getting  more  for  our  money,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
title  I  authorization  than  we  have  in  the  past.  As  you  know,  title 
I  agreements  are  negotiated  in  terms  of  export  market  values  as  the 
only  precise  way  of  controlling  the  amounts  covered  by  agreements. 
Accounts  are  also  kept  in  terms  of  program  costs  to  CCC  since  the 
title  I  authorization  is  in  terms  of  such  costs.  During  the  past  vear 
the  gap  between  the  export  market  value  and  the  CCC  cost  of  com¬ 
modities  has  narrowed  substantially  because  most  title  I  commodities 
move  under  the  payment-in-kind  program.  Where  CCC  used  to  fi- 
the  wheat  and  all  of  the  feed  grains,  for  example,  from 
CC  C  stocks  and  value  each  bushel  at  this  higher  cost,  now  the  greater 
part  of  the  shipments,  moves  directlv  from  commercial  stocks  and 
only  that  portion  paid  in  kind  from  CCC  stocks  is  value  at  CCC  cost. 
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What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  moving  more  commodities  with  a 
$1.5  billion  authorization  than  we  have  in  the  past.  Although  in  the 
strict  sense  this  is  not  a  problem  in  expanding  exports,  it  does  bear 
on  any  discussion  relating  to  the  size  of  an  additional  title  I  author¬ 
ization. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  AMENDMENTS 

We  recommend  certain  amendments  to  Public  Law  480  to  expand 
the  utilization  of  our  surpluses  in  terms  of  food  for  peace. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  prepared  under  title  I  to  make  avail¬ 
able  commodities,  principally  wheat,  for  national  food  reserves  abroad. 
Under  the  food  for  peace  program,  we  are  again  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  national  food  reserves  and  we  recommend  authority 
to  do  so  on  a  grant  basis.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  to  make  food 
available  to  underdeveloped  countries  without  payment  so  long  as 
the  commodities  are  used  for  emergency  assistance  of  the  kind  under¬ 
taken  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480.  If  the  commodities  are  sold 
for  commercial  use  within  the  country  then  payment  would  be  made 
in  the  regular  way.  We  also  contemplate  making  grants  of  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  less-developed  countries  so  that  they  can  build  up  storage 
and  other  distribution  facilities  to  encourage  the  handling  of  reserves 
and  the  movement  of  greater  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  future. 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  to  title  II  to  authorize  grants 
of  CCC  commodities  to  countries  for  use  in  economic  development 
work  projects.  We  believe  that  considerable  expansion  is  possible 
in  the  use  of  commodities  for  funding  work  projects.  In  Tunisia, 
for  example,  U.S.  wheat  is  being  used  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of 
workers  on  public  works  projects  to  relieve  severe  unemployment  and 
famine  conditions.  About  40,000  workers  have  been  employed  to 
construct  and  renovate  earth  dams,  firebreaks,  cisterns,  and  wells  and 
for  other  projects.  Workers  are  paid  in  a  combination  of  U.S.  wheat 
and  cash  supplied  by  the  Tunisian  Government. 

Other  recommendations  are  designed  to  make  foreign  currencies 
available  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  U.S.  civil  defense  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  furnishing  nonfood  items  to  friendly  people  in  emer¬ 
gency  need.  Also,  authority  is  recommended  to  pay  general  aver¬ 
age  claims  for  title  II  commodities  involved  in  loss  or  damage  ac¬ 
tions  against  cargo  shipments. 

We  are  striving  to  increase  the  utilization  of  surpluses  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent;  therefore,  we  do  not  regard  the  $1.5  billion  additional 
authorization  for  title  I  as  a  limit  to  our  disposals  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  feel,  however,  that  this  would  give  us  sufficient  room 
within  which  to  operate  through  this  session  of  the  Congress.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  we  will  request  additional  authorization  if  it  is  needed. 

Our  food  for  peace  efforts  have  not  been  limited  to  the  changes 
in  legislation  we  recommend.  We  have  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  administration  of  title  I  to  streamline  operations  which  are 
expected  to  result  in  greater  disposals.  When  the  Department  testi¬ 
fied  before  this  committee  in  April  on  the  provisions  of  the  Poage 
bill,  we  described  what  was  being  done  to  speed  up  the  use  of  loan 
funds  for  economic  development.  We  reported  the  decision  to  drop 
the  maintenance  of  value  provision  in  loan  agreements  with  the  ob- 
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jective  of  expediting  greatly  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

The  equivalent  of  about  $1.76  billion  is  being  loaned  back  to  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  for  economic  development  purposes  under  agree¬ 
ments  signed  to  date.  Loan  agreements  for  virtually  the  entire 
amount  have  been  signed,  setting  forth  the  general  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  funds  will  be  used.  We  indicated  that  the 
approval  of  economic  development  projects  is  now  being  made  by 
TJ.S.  oversea  missions  with  review  by  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  being  limited  in  general  to  broad  guidance  to 
the  field.  Allotments  made  by  ICA  to  the  field  for  approved  proj¬ 
ects  totaled  the  equivalent  of  nearly  $1  billion  as  of  March  31,  1959. 
Also,  actual  disbursements  of  loan  money  exceeded  $500  million  at 
that  time. 

This  testifies  to  the  progress  being  made  to  expedite  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  for  economic  development  purposes.  We  believe 
that  considerably  more  progress  will  be  made  in  the  next  year  as 
new  procedures  become  more  fully  operative. 

Within  the  concept  of  food  for  peace,  other  significant  progress 
can  be  reported.  A  wheat  utilization  committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  wheat-exporting  countries  has  been  established.  The 
committee’s  purpose  is  to  achieve  greater  use  of  wheat  to  raise  world 
nutritional  levels  and  assist  economic  development.  The  committee 
met  last  month  and  agreed  to  general  guidelines  for  developing  and 
carrying  out  concessional  sales  of  wheat,  such  as  title  I,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  commercial  wheat  trade. 

The  food  for  peace  conferences  also  have  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  usual  marketing  feature  of  title  I  sales  for  wheat.  Public  Law 
480  requires  title  I  sales  to  be  additional  to  U.S.  sales  for  dollars  and 
further  requires  that  precautions  be  taken  against  undue  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  commercial  trade  of  friendly  countries.  Formerly  in  the 
case  of  wheat  we  required  a  title  I  recipient  to  buy  a  specific  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  for  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
wheat  purchased  with  foreign  currency  or  we  specified  a  global  usual 
marketing  quantity  which  was  to  be  purchased  commercially  from 
friendly  countries,  including  a  portion  from  the  United  States.  We 
now  find  that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  require  a  specific 
usual  marketing  quantity  for  the  United  States  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  commercial  sales.  In  most  future  title  I  wheat  programs, 
therefore,  all  friendly  countries,  including  the  United  States  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  supply  these  usual  marketings.  This  will  over¬ 
come  strong  objections  of  wheat  exporting  countries  to  our  so-called 
tied  sales. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Substantial  use  of  title  I  sales  proceeds  is  an  attractive  part  of  the 
title  I  agreement  to  recipient  countries.  In  addition  to  the  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  currencies  being  loaned  back  to  these  countries,  grants 
for  economic  development  and  military  assistance  also  benefit  them 
directly.  The  equivalent  of  about  $300  million  is  being  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  the  bulk  concentrated  in  a  few  countries  important  in 
mutual  security  operations.  With  the  size  of  the  title  I  program 
steadily  increasing,  there  has  been  an  enlargement  in  the  use  of  grants 
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for  economic  development.  These  now  total  the  equivalent  of  about 
$230  million,  much  for  non-self-liquidating  projects  to  develop  human 
resources  and  skills,  including  improvement  and  expansion  of  health 
and  education  programs.  This  is  consistent  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
last  year. 

Currency  uses  of  importance  to  the  United  States  include  agricul¬ 
tural  market  development,  loans  to  private  business  firms,  educational 
and  informational  programs,  and  the  construction  of  housing  for  mili¬ 
tary  dependents. 

We  are  pleased  with  progress  made  in  developing  trade  promotion 
projects  in  cooperation  with  commodity  trade  groups.  About  $12 
million  in  currencies  has  been  obligated  under  these  projects.  With 
contributions  by  the  trade  totaling  almost  $6  million,  obligations  for 
these  projects  total  the  equivalent  of  about  $18  million.  Trade  fair 
and  other  activities  not  involving  project  agreements  with  trade 
groups  total  about  the  equivalent  of  $6  million.  A  funding  problem 
is  beginning  to  appear  in  our  market  development  program.  The 
problem  is  occurring  in  some  countries  because  of  the  many  competing 
uses  for  limited  funds  available  for  U.S.  use,  and  in  others  because  no 
new  funds  are  being  generated. 

These  trade  promotion  projects  are  expanding  agricultural  outlets. 
Tobacco  consumption  is  increasing,  for  erample,  in  France,  Japan, 
and  Thailand ;  cotton  use  is  up  in  a  number  of  countries,  particularly 
France  and  J apan ;  poultry  promotion  is  paying  off  in  West  Germany ; 
breeding  livestock  sales  are  being  made  in  South  America ;  and  wheat 
use  is  being  expanded  in  many  countries. 

Department  exhibits  in  international  trade  and  food  fairs  comprise 
a  particularly  successful  part  of  agricultural  market  development. 
We  have  put  on  40  international  exhibits  in  16  countries  with  emphasis 
on  distributing  samples  to  millions  of  fair  visitors.  Recent  exhibits 
were  held  in  several  points  in  Italy,  Calcutta,  Madrid,  Poznan,  and 
Lausanne. 

We  believe  the  loan  program  to  make  foreign  currencies  available 
to  the  private  sector,  largely  U.S.  firms,  under  the  Cooley  amendment 
to  section  104(e)  has  been  extremely  successful.  Since  the  program 
started  in  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  equivalent  of  about  $225  million  has 
been  set  aside  in  22  countries  for  loans  to  private  firms.  In  most  of 
the  countries  in  which  we  have  negotiated  such  loans,  the  maximum  25 
percent  permitted  by  law  has  been  earmarked  for  these  purposes. 
Most  of  the  loans  made  have  been  to  U.S.  firms  or  their  affiliates  for 
a  wide  variety  of  projects.  Some  loans  have  been  made  to  firms  in 
participating  countries  for  agricultural  distribution  or  processing 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

I  understand  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  makes  prog¬ 
ress  reports  from  time  to  time  to  this  committee  on  these  loans.  We 
believe  the  Bank  has  administered  this  activity  well. 

Currencies  are  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  agencies  con¬ 
ducting  programs  overseas.  These  agencies  use  appropriated  dollars 
for  these  purposes,  such  dollars  being  credited  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  More  than  $200  million  has  been  reimbursed  to 
CCC  as  a  result  of  these  foreign  currency  sales.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment  has  been  authorized  to  sell  additional  amounts  and  as  these  are 
sold  they  will  continue  to  be  credited  to  the  CCC. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  last  year  provided  for  a  number 
of  new  currency  uses.  Although  these  uses  are  available  only  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  appropriations  acts,  sales  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  during  the  past  year  make  provision  for  these  new  currency  uses. 
As  you  know,  it  takes  some  leadtime  to  set  up  operating  procedures 
whereby  new  currency  uses  can  be  implemented.  Kequests  to  operate 
programs  under  these  new  uses  are  pending  either  in  the  Congress  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  currency  uses  enacted  last  year  increased  total  currency  uses 
to  21,  compared  with  8  when  the  law  was  enacted.  Contrary  to  wide¬ 
spread  belief,  there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  currencies  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  U.S.  agencies  under  the  presently 
authorized  currency  uses.  It  creates  a  problem  of  negotiation  when 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  U.S.  use  of  currency  because  recipient 
countries  will  more  readily  agree  to  take  the  maximum  quantities 
of  commodities  if  currencies  to  be  used  for  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  are  maintained  at  a  high  level.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
increased  competition  for  available  currencies  could  result  in  less 
effective  U.S.  programs  we  do  not  believe  that  additional  currency 
uses  other  than  that  recommended  in  the  attached  bill  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  this  time.  Further  programing  may  mean  that  additional 
uses  could  be  considered  next  year. 

The  request  for  an  extension  of  title  II  for  1  year  and  an  increase 
of  $800  million  in  the  authorization  is  requested  to  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  make  grants  of  commodities  abroad  for  famine  relief  and  other 
emergency  purposes.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  recommend  amend¬ 
ment  of  title  II  for  greater  use  of  commodities  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  purposes.  Representatives  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  are  available  today  in  case  more  specific  information 
is  desired  concerning  their  activities  under  Public  Law  480. 


Table  I. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  Jj.80  agreements  signed  through  June  SO,  1959 

[Million  dollars] 
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Table'II.— Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  1+80  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959 
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1  Amounts  shown  are  subject  to  adjustment  when  actual  purchases  and  allocations  amounts  as  may  be  specified  In  appropriation  acts.  Distribution  among  these  uses  will 

have  been  made.  be  made  when  allocations  have  been  completed. 

2  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  agreements  concluded  July  1958  2  Amounts  shown  in  this  column  may  differ  from  amounts  on  table  I  which  reflects 

to  June  1959  provide  that  a  specified  amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  purchase  authorization  transactions. 

under  various  U.S.  use  categories  including  the  new  currency  uses  which  are  limited  to 
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A  BILL  To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and' 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Title  I  of  such  act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves 
in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  made 
available  by  the  President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that  payment 
shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  withdrawn  from  the  reserve : 
Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of  such 
commodities  which  are  used  by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in  section  201  of 
this  act.  Agreements  under  which  commodities  are  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  specify  whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shall  be  in 
foreign  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under  section  104 
of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency  payments  may  be  used.  In 
negotiating  agreements  under  this  section  the  President  shall  give  effect 
to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  section  101  for  agreements  entered  into 
under  that  section.” 

(b)  by  inserting  the  words  “or  for  grant”  after  the  words  “domestic  ex¬ 
porters”  in  item  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102,  and  by  inserting  the 
words  “or  grant”  after  the  word  “sale”  in  item  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  102. 

(2)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1959”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”  and  by  striking  out  “2,250,000,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “3,750,000,000”. 

(3)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or  other  materials 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  needed  for  the  national  defense  for  a 
supplemental  U.S.  stockpile  of  such  materials  under  contracts,  including 
advance  payment  contracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten 
years.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  he  re¬ 
leased  therefrom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.” 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“ip)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities  :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a 
total  amount  equivalent  to  $2  million  may  be  made  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  during  any  fiscal  year.” 

(5)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “The”  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  inserting  “In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas  in  addition  to  that  which 
can  be  accomplished  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the” 

(6)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “800,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1,100,000,000,”  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  third  sentence  “and  charges  for  general  average  contributions 
arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto, 
may  be  paid  from  such  funds”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “1959” 
and  substituting  in  lieu  there  of  “1960”. 

EXPLANATION 

The  foregoing  amendment  would : 

(1)  Extend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  for  1  year ; 

(2)  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  I  of  such 
act  by  $1,500  million ; 

(3)  Make  surplus  agricultural  commodities  available  under  title  I  to  under¬ 
developed  countries  for  national  food  reserves ; 

44273—59 - 8 
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(4)  Permit  the  purchase  of  survival  items  for  U.S.  civil  defense  purposes; 

(5)  Permit  use  of  title  I  foreign  currencies  for  nonfood  emergency  relief; 

(6)  Extend  title  II  of  the  act  for  1  year ; 

(7)  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  II  of  such 
act  from  $800  million  to  $1,100  million ; 

(8)  Permit  title  II  grants  of  commodities  for  economic  development  purposes ; 

(9)  Permit  use  of  title  II  funds  to  pay  general  average  claims  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  furnished  under  title  II. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read  the  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  relating 
to  the  proposals  and  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480  that  we  have 
carried  out. 

The  Chairman,,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Miller. 

I  note  you  have  quite  a  lot  to  say  about  the  food  for  peace  program. 

The  President  has  used  that  expression,  “Food  for  Peace.” 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  briefly  just  what  the  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram  is  other  than  the  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  480  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  food  for  peace  program 
as  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  the 
President’s  original  proposal,  could  be  operated  within  the  present 
authorization  of  Public  Law  480  both  in  the  period  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  within  the  amount  of  dollar  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  authorized  such  a  program  quite  some 
time  ago  but  this  “Food  for  Peace”  slogan  seems  to  have  just  been 
started  recently. 

Do  you  ask  for  any  authority  that  you  do  not  now  have  to  expand 
or  to  operate  the  food  for  peace  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  five  amendments  to  the  bill  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Two  of  them  I  think  we  might  discuss  as  being  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  the  expansion  of  the  food  for  peace  program. 

No.  1  is  designed  to  authorize  the  programing  of  national  food 
reserves  for  other  friendly  countries,  with  the  provision  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  there,  or  that  we  could  in  case  of  sale  treat  it  as  an  ordinary 
title  I  transaction.  We  feel  we  have  not  had  the  authorization  here¬ 
tofore  to  carry  on  as  aggressive  and  probably  as  large  a  food  reserve 
stockpile  in  friendly  countries  as  we  would  be  able  under  the  sug¬ 
gested  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  J ust  what  is  contemplated  by  that  amendment  that 
you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  need  for  reserves  to  meet  emergencies  in 
many  countries,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  great  many  countries  have  been 
rather  reluctant  to  accept  national  food  reserves  under  title  I,  feeling 
that  they  had  rather  receive  all  of  the  food  grains  coming  to  the 
country  in  the  form  of  regular  title  I  purchases  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  so  they  could  use  it  in  the  feeding  of  their  population,  and  in 
their  economic  development,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  amendment  we 
could  transfer  the  food  grains  to  these  recipient  countries  for  national 
stockpile  purposes  without  interfering  with  the  contribution  or  the 
operation  of  the  regular  program  under  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  some  months  ago — I  think  it  was  last 
year — we  had  the  representatives  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
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Service,  the  Military  Defense  Establishment,  and  representatives  from 
the  Civil  Defense  Administration  all  in  this  room  and  I  asked  the 
question  of  them  as  to  what  had  been  done  to  distribute  this  food  in 
the  strategic  places  of  the  world.  I  had  in  mind  particularly  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  I  asked  the  question  because  suppose,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  our  shipping  lanes  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  interrupted  by 
submarine  warfare,  how  could  the  people  of  the  islands  survive,  being 
cut  off  from  the  mainland,  and  what  food  supplies  had  been  located 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  I  was  very  disappointed  in  the  answers 
that  we  received.  Apparently  the  military  people  were  looking  only 
after  the  military  personnel  and  civilian  personnel  attached  to  the 
military,  but  ordinary  civilians  were  not  considered  in  their  plans. 

The  Civilian  Defense  Administration  had  no  plans  at  all  and  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  said  the  only  program  they  had  was 
a  “grandma’s  pantry.” 

Do  you  contemplate  the  storing  of  food  supplies  in  such  places  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  places  which  might  find  themselves 
in  need? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  instead  of  having  all 
this  food  stored  here  and  even  all  the  fiber  stored  in  this  country, 
that  we  might  very  well  break  down  this  storage  and  store  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  these  far-distant  places  where  there  might  be  a  need,  but 
I  have  not  seen  anyone  indicating  any  willingness  to  do  that.  By 
doing  that,  you  might  relieve  our  own  taxpayers  of  the  burden  of 
paying  the  storage  costs  on  the  commodities  now  stored  in  this  country. 

I  brought  out  a  further  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  food 
should  be  stored  at  the  strategic  places  in  the  interior  parts  of  our  own 
country  but,  apparently,  no  one  had  given  any  consideration  to  a  plan 
to  break  down  the  location  or  the  distribution  of  this  food. 

Now,  is  that  what  is  contemplated  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  not  contemplating  an  amendment  of  setting 
up  the  food  reserve  in  foreign  countries  and  title  to  that  food  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  give  it  to  them  with 
the  understanding  that  they  themselves  will  store  it  and  keep  it  and 
maintain  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct ;  that  is  precisely  what  we  propose. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  cannot  presently  do  that  under 
the  existing  authority  ?  When  1  discussed  it  before,  no  one  told  me 
that  there  was  any  authority  lacking  because  we  were  at  that  time 
proposing  just  what  you  are  now  talking  about,  and  if  you  have 
needed  this  authority  it  seems  to  me  you  should  have  requested  it  long 
ago.  If  you  need  it  now,  I  am  quite  satisfied  this  committee  will  go 
along  with  it  and  approve  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  we  did  have  authority  to  set  up  food  re¬ 
serves  under  title  I  in  foreign  countries  heretofore,  but  the  countries 
were  not  interested,  Mr.  Chairman.  Although  we  made  the  offers 
repeatedly  to  friendly  countries,  they  did  not  manifest  any  interest 
other  than  inquiry. 

We  felt  that  this  amendment  was  needed  in  order  to  insure  that 
there  would  be  more  acceptability  of  the  idea  of  a  national  food 
reserve  in  friendly  foreign  countries. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  this  so-called  food  for  peace  program,  do 
you  think  that  these  foreign  countries  will  now  be  interested  in  accept¬ 
ing  grants  of  food  and  providing  the  necessary  storage  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  we  have  removed  one  of  the  obstacles.  There 
are  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  food 
reserve  by  friendly  foreign  countries.  Once  food  comes  into  an  ele¬ 
vator  or  in  storage  in  a  country  to  be  used,  let  us  say,  by  friendly 
governments,  they  are  under  pressure  to  use  that  food  for  something 
else  other  than  dire  emergencies.  We  have  provided  here  that  it  can 
be  used  for  those  other  purposes  if  the  country  deems  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  but  if  they  do,  then  it  can  be  immediately  transferred  off  the 
books  as  a  food  reserve  transaction  and  it  comes  under  the  category  of 
a  title  I  sale. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  stored  there  as  title  I  food  and  an  emerg¬ 
ency  arose,  you  could  put  it  under  a  grant,  take  it  out  and  give  it  back 
to  tiiem  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  really  is  the  other  way  around.  It  is  stored  for 
grant  purposes  but  if  they  feel  it  necessary  for  some  reasons  to  use  it 
for  purposes  other  than  a  national  emergency,  it  can  be  transferred 
over  as  a  title  I  sale. 

It  can  then  be  sold  for  soft  currencies.  That  is  one  vehicle  which 
we  think  will  overcome  at  least  some  of  the  objections  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage  mentions  the  fact  that  you  have  to  have 
an  agreement  under  title  I,  but  at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement 
you  should  provide  for  the  contingency  you  are  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Miller,  the  food-for-peace  program  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  implement  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  in  that  regard  earlier  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  think  it  would  be  informative,  to  say  the  least,  if 
you  could  give  us  an  up-to-date  report  on  what  has  been  accomplished, 
with  particular  reference  to  a  meeting  that  has  already  been  held  by 
representatives  of  foreign  countries.  I  understand  there  is  another 
meeting  contemplated  soon. 

What  did  you  accomplish  at  the  first,  meeting,  and  what  do  you 
expect  to  accomplish  at  the  second  meeting  and  what  can  we  expect 
to  come  out  of  such  conferences  ?  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  benefit 
of  vour  views. 

Mr.  Miller.  Congressman  Hoeven,  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Myers  to 
give  you  a  report  inasmuch  as  he  has  conducted  all  the  meetings  held 
in  relation  to  the  food-for-peace  program  and  has  assumed  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  its  implementation  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Dr.  Myers,  I  wish  you  would  proceed.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Myers.  The  overall  concept  of  President  Eisenhower’s  food- 
for-peace  program  involved  a  number  of  sincere  explorations  within 
our  own  Government  and  with  friendly  food  surplus  countries  and 
other  nations  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  make  our  already  large  pro¬ 
grams  not  only  ours,  but  some  of  the  other  countries — more  effec- 
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tive,  and  it  involved  a  followup  to  implement  the  findings  of  those 
explorations. 

As  you  know,  the  President  made  his  statement  late  in  January.  In 
the  months  which  have  passed  since  then  these  explorations,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  have  been  going  forward. 

The  meetings  to  which  you  referred,  Mr.  Congressman,  were  a  part 
of  this.  The  friendly  wheat  exporting  nations — the  major  ones  such 
as  Canada,  Australian,  Argentina,  and  France — and  representatives  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  were 
called  together,  and  there  was  a  conference  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  early  May.  There  was  a  conference  at  what  we  called  the  official 
level  that  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  conferences  and  the  last  part 
of  it  was  at  the  Cabinet  or  Ministry  level.  The  other  nations  took 
this  seriously,  and  the  representations  were  serious,  and  there  was  a 
very  thorough  discussion  of  the  world  wheat  situation,  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  noncommercial  aspects  of  it,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
get  more  food — and  in  this  case  more  wheat — used  in  more  countries. 

This  group  arrived  at  a  considerably  better  understanding  and  set  up 
what  was  called  a  wheat  utilization  committee,  meant  to  be  an  influ¬ 
ential,  high-level  committee  of  these  nations  to  meet  intermittently  and 
to  operate  at  high  level  flexibility  without  any  formal  secretarial  or¬ 
ganization  or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  has  had  one  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  June  15-17.  The  visible  results  of  this,  other  than  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  wheat  exporting 
nations,  have  been  the  development  of  some  guidelines  for  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  programs  to  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  total 
use  and  not  interfere  with  commercial  markets,  ours  or  theirs. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  how  each 
■of  the  nations,  including  these  countries,  can  expand  their  efforts  to 
develop  markets  and  to  carry  out  noncommercial  programs  to  help 
hungry  people  in  the  world. 

This  is  in  preliminary  stages  and  I  cannot  give  you  a  report  on  it 
because  the  other  nations  have  not  completed  their  discussions  at  home ; 
but  it  looks  hopeful  that  they  will  do  more,  as  well  as  going  along 
with  us  if  we  do  more. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  efforts  and  plans — and  detailed 
plans — within  the  Administration  are  being  worked  on.  The  various 
agencies  concerned  are  working  on  the  actual  determination  of  places 
and  times  and  amounts  by  which  we  can  even  further  increase  our  al¬ 
ready  considerable  effort  in  the  use  of  food.  This  is  in  the  planning 
stages. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  There  will  be  other  meetings,  I  understand. 

Dr.  Myers.  On  the  international  side,  the  committee  will  meet  again 
in  autumn.  The  date  has  not  been  set. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  contemplate  at  these  meetings  to  work  out 
some  arrangement  whereby  food  can  actually  be  delivered  to  hungry 
people  themselves  instead  of  dealing  through  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments  ? 

Dr.  Myers.  I  could  not  say  that  we  have  isolated  or  narrowed  it 
down  to  that  particular  point.  Various  methods  have  been  talked 
about.  I  will  say  that  almost  everything  that  is  being  talked  about 
can  be  done  witliin  existing  authorities  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
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not  come  down  to  that  specific  point,  sir,  if  I  understand  your  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  We  are  all  anxious  to  see  that  this  food  actually  gets 
to  hungry  mouths.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  to  deal  with  govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  many  instances  food  has  not  actually  gotten  to  hungry 
mouths. 

I  am  just  wondering  what  can  be  worked  out  to  bring  about  the 
objective  and  desire  of  all  the  American  people,  that  food  actually  gets 
to  hungry  people. 

Dr.  Myers.  In  answer  to  that,  sir,  we  have  met  with  and  expect  to 
continue  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  charitable  organizations 
which  have  been  carrying  on  work  overseas.  I  should  also  say  that 
on  the  international  side  informal  discussions  have  been  held  with 
Washington  representations  of  other  countries  on  other  commodities 
such  as  dairy  products,  although  we  have  not  gone  into  a  formal  con¬ 
ference  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  July  29,  I  requested  the  Secretary  to  provide 
me  with  a  list  of  the  20  largest  exporters  of  cotton  and  grain  under 
the  program,  and  the  dollar  value  of  the  exports  made  by  each,  and  I 
think  he  has  provided  the  information  regarding  cotton.  He  has  not 
provided  such  information  regarding  grain. 

Will  you  see  to  it  that  we  are  provided  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Miller.  Surely ;  we  will  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


List  of  the  20  largest  exporters  of  cotton  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  from 
inception  through  Jan.  31, 1959 


Name  of  exporter 


Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co _ , _ 

Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Inc.. 

Cook  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

Hohenburg  Bros.  Co _ 

Volkart  Bros.,  Inc _ _ _ 

Weil  Bros.  Cotton,  Inc _ 

H.  Kempner  Cotton  Co _ 

Sternberg  Martin  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

Otto  Goedecke,  Inc _ 

A.  Campdera  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

R.  I.  Dixon  &  Bro.,  Inc _ 

Allenburg  Cotton  Co  . . 

W.  D.  Felder  &  Co . . 

Japan  Cotton  Co _ 

Calcot  Ltd _ 

Esteve  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

S.  Y.  West  &  Co.... . . 

E.  F.  Creekmore  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

Crespi  Co.  and  Crespi  Cotton  Co. 
Reinhart  Co _ 


Quantity  bale 


365,  569 
211,  750 
157, 692 
156, 345 
124, 621 
86, 050 
77,  580 
77, 160 
74,  268 
67, 306 
64, 102 
56. 076 
60.  273 
53. 421 
51, 155 
56. 004 
44.  363 
35,833 
31,  951 
27, 928 


Amount 


$59, 384.  547. 10 
34. 009  095.  64 
24.  832, 607. 87 
23, 807.  248.  06 
20,322.  531.90 
13, 634, 381.  98 
12, 134, 416  06 
12, 133. 404.  92 
11,863,355.  77 
10, 860,  054.  60 
9, 237. 002.  98 
9, 121,196. 14 
8. 935, 241.  73 
8, 608, 173.  59 
8.  508,  240.  52 
8. 361,803.  70 
6, 956. 180. 16 
5, 864.  722.  45 
5, 149,  447.  76 
4,  596, 192. 19 
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List  of  the  20  largest  exporters  of  grain  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  from 
inception  through  May  31,  1959 


Name  of  exporter 


Amount 


Continental  Grain  Co _ 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  (Ex.  Level  &  Co.) _ 

Cargill,  Inc _ _ _ 

Bunge  Corp _ _ 

Robin  International,  Inc . . . 

Garnac  Grain  Co _ 

Interoeeanic  Commodity  Corp _ 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co _ _ _ 

Kerr  Grain  Corp _ 

Tricerri  Grain  Corp _ 

Producers’  Export  Co _ 

Daiichi  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd _ _ 

Uhlinann  Elevator  Co _ 

C.  B.  Fox  Co _ 

Sinason-Teicher  Inter-American  Grain  Corp 

Intcrcommerce  Corp _ 

Niehimen  Co.,  Inc _ 

Tidewater  Grain  Co _ 

Kanemapsu  New  York,  Inc _ 

Seed  &  Feed  Corp _ 


$358, 641, 461. 44 
305, 317,  543. 15 
264, 834, 138. 80 
85,  554, 307.  73 
71, 856,  545.  93 
63, 507, 081. 65 
47, 173,  513, 06 
24,  343, 636. 65 
21,059, 181.46 
18,619,381.37 
18,123,  351.39 
15, 582,  433. 37 
11,285,981.26 
10,  117,  706.  96 
10, 037, 136.  43 
5,511, 063. 37 
5,  461, 898. 52 
5, 447,  817.  56 
5,  253, 730. 82 
4, 605, 174. 13 


The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  this 
world  wheat  meeting  we  read  about  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  containing  an  article  entitled  “World  Wheat  Group  Adopts 
Trade  Agreement.”  The  only  nations  attending  the  meeting  ap¬ 
parently  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

That  is  right ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  somewhat  of  a  reaction  to  this  meeting  that 
what  you  actually  did  was  to  create  a  clearinghouse  through  which 
all  of  our  own  transactions  must  first  be  cleared. 

In  other  words,  quoting  again  from  this  article,  one  of  your  guide¬ 
lines  is  this : 

Nations  supplying  wheat  to  underdeveloped  countries  should  consult  with  other 
wheat-exporting  countries  before  entering  into  any  noncommercial  wheat 
transaction. 

As  I  interpret  that,  it  means  if  we  want  to  give  food  to  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  nation  we  first  must  check  with  Canada,  Argentina,  France, 
and  Australia  ?  Is  that  what  it  means  ? 

Dr.  Myers.  Not  exactly.  We  have  sometimes - 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  does  it  mean? 

Dr.  Myers.  We  have  been  doing  some  consulting  with  friendly 
nations  on  this  program  where  it  might  cause  problems  but  they  do  not 
have  and  they  would  not  have  in  any  consultation  that  might  come 
up  in  such  a  case  any  power  of  veto  or  control  over  our  actions,  nor 
would  we  have  any  over  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  you  would  have  the  veto  power,  but 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  $3.5  billion 
invested  in  wheat  and  there  are  starving  people  in  Ceylon  or  Brazil 
or  other  places  of  the  world?  Why  is  it  that  we  must  go  to  our 
neighbors  and  ask  their  permission  or  approval  or  disapproval  of  our 
actions  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  generally  discussed  broad 
principles  or  outline  principles  under  which  we  dispose  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations. 

We  do  not  at  any  time  confer  on  individual  sales  or  on  projected 
country  contracts  with  any  of  our  friendly  nations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  go  in  and  discuss  individual  contracts  as 
such  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  absolutly  do.  Certainly  you  do.  That  is 
what  is  contemplated  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  contemplate  going  into  individual 
disposals  and  grants  to  individual  countries  at  these  meetings.  We 
are  setting  up  a  generally  broad  outline. 

The  Chairman.  But,  the  very  first  guidepost  before  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  that  you  must  check  with 
these  other  wheat-exporting  countries  to  see  whether  or  not  they  have 
any  complaints  or  objections;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  guidelines  we  have  set 
up  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  read  it  out  of  this  very  reputable  paper, 
called  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  reputable  paper,  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  your  own  report,  in¬ 
dicating  that  that  was  one  of  the  guideposts. 

Is  that  not  the  very  thing  which  has  gotten  us  in  trouble  now — 
that  we  have  consulted  to  many  people  too  often  and  as  a  result 
of  the  way  we  have  administered  these  programs  Canadian  wheat 
exports  have  increased  while  ours  have  substantially  decreased?  That 
is  established  by  the  record ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  that  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  discuss  with  the 
State  Department  on  individual  contracts  and  negotiations  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  have  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  discussed  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  the  merits  of  individual  barter  contracts  and  emergency  pro¬ 
posals  which  were  made,  but  I  have  never  at  any  time  consulted  with 
any  individual  country  in  negotiating  any  such  things. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  have  reference  to  that.  You  do  not 
wear  striped  britches  and  Homburgs.  That  is  where  we  get  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  State  Department  does  not  either,  sir,  confer  on 
individual  contracts  as  I  have  just  outlined. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly  they  do.  You  mean  to  tell  this 
committee  that  when  someone  promotes  a  transaction  with  some  for¬ 
eign  country  involving  the  exportation  of  wheat  Canada  does  not 
interfere  and  Argentina  does  not  interfere  and  Australia  does  not 
interfere  as  well  as  France? 

Mr.  Miller.  On  title  I  we  confer  with  them  on  usual  marketings 
that  these  countries  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  and  they  come  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  say  to  USDA,  “You  cannot  export  this  wheat  into  this 
country  because  that  is  our  market.  That  is  staked  out  for  us.” 
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Therefore,  the  State  Department  causes  your  Department  to  with¬ 
draw  and  abandon  the  project. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  on  these  title  I  sales,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
exercise  care  not  to  disrupt  usual  marketings  of  both  ourselves  and 
our  friendly  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  do  not  think  Congress  ever  contemplated 
that  our  officials  should  confer  with  other  officials  of  other  countries 
about  particular  transactions  before  they  are  consummated? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  gotten  the 
impression  from  a  newspaper  article - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  newspaper  article  now. 
I  am  talking  about  what  has  happened  down  there  for  all  of  these 
past  months — that  the  State  Department  has  vetoed  agreements 
which  your  Department  has  approved. 

Mr.  Miller.  Which  we  have  proposed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  State  Department  turns  down  the  agree¬ 
ments  that  you  propose  because  they  are  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
officials  of  other  exporting  countries? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  for 
the  State  Department,  but  the  State  Department  cannot  go  to  every 
individual  country  and  get  their  permission  for  a  projected  sale. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  should  go  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  say  they  should  not,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
do. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  fearful  about  this  five-country  committee. 
What  are  other  exporting  countries  going  to  think  when  five  big 
exporting  countries  control  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  no  others  besides  those.  They  are  the  wheat 
exporting  countries. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  none  except  these  five  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  Turkey  occasionally,  but  France  is  not  going 
to  be  an  exporter  this  year.  We  will  continue  to  consider  her,  but 
she  is  not  going  to  export  wheat  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  of  the  exporting  countries  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  wheat 
in  the  world  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  clear  all  of  our  transactions  and  even 
donations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  our  intent  to  clear  verbatim  with 
these  countries.  We  will  set  up  genral  broad  principles  of  outline 
and  talk  about  operational  policies  with  them  because  we  have  in¬ 
vited  them  to  be  a  part  of  a  food-for-peace  program.  They  are 
going  to  participate,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  what  extent  has  Canada  donated  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Canada  has  for  years  had  a  national  stockpile  offer 
outstanding  to  foreign  countries.  She  sells  on  long-term  credits — 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  what  extent  has  Canada  donated 
wheat  to  hungry  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  she  is  a  participant  in  the  Colombo  plan.  I 
cannot  tell  you  to  what,  extent  in  terms  of  bushels  that  she  has  con¬ 
tributed,  but  she  has  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Argentina  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Argentina,  but  Australia  has 
done  so  under  the  Colombo  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  outline  for  the  committee,  step  by  step, 
the  development  of  a  Public  Law  480,  title  I  contract  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  we  will.  1  would  like  for  Mr.  O’Leary  to 
do  that  inasmuch  as  he  handles  the  mechanics  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  ar  setting  guidelines,  but  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  actual  food-for-peace  program  starts  moving?  That 
is  what  I  would  like  to  know.  It  seems  you  are  setting  up  guidelines 
and  getting  things  ready,  but  when  are  we  going  to  start  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  been  operating  under  grants  and  economic 
development  all  along,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  and  we  expect 
to  expand  it  and  we  are  expanding  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  J ohnson.  When  will  this  expansion  start  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Immediately,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But,  you  are  going  to  have  another  conference  next 
fall? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  there  be  another  one  next  spring  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  ready  to  start. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  are  ready  to  start  when  you  have  this  conference 
coming  up  in  the  fall  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  what  month  do  you  suppose  it  will  start  moving 
more  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  already  is  a  big  thing.  We  are  not  going  to  start 
out  at  a  given  date  and  say  we  are  operating  a  food-for-peace  program 
beginning  the  first  day  of  such-and-such  a  month. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  it  has  been  over  6  months,  and  those  people  are 
starving  to  death  before  the  food  gets  to  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  do  not  start  a  program  of  the  magnitude  we  are 
talking  about  in  much  less  time  than  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  cannot  give  me  any  date? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  this  is  the  time  we 
are  going  to  start.  I  will  say  we  have  already  started  and  this  is  a 
gradual  increase  that  we  are  going  to  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Gathings  had  a  question. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Along  that  line,  at  this  time  are  you  negotiating 
with  Indonesia  to  sell  rice  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  and  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  State  Department  says  “Yes;  we  can  move  some  rice 
to  Indonesia  and  they  want  it,  but  at  the  same  time  Burma  and  Thai¬ 
land  must  also  move  an  equal  amount  of  rice  to  Indonesia  before  that 
transaction  can  be  consummated.”  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  terms  on  it,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Ioanes  can  give  you  the  details. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Gathings,  as  you  know,  we  came  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  some  time  ago,  and  talked  about  the  need  to  protect  the  market¬ 
ings  of  some  of  our  friends,  in  this  case  Burma  and  Thailand.  It  is 
true  that  in  that  negotiation  we  are  asking  that  country  to  give  us  an 
assurance  of  a  commercial  purchase  from  Burma  and  Thailand  for 
the  period  of  time  involved. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  I  understood  that.  Is  that  a  joint  or  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  they  have  arrived  at  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir;  it  is - 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  480  in  the  first  place  to  look  into  usual  market  ings. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  in  the  law,  sir. 

Dr.  Myers.  It  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Section  101(a)  provides  that  the  President  shall  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  the  sales  from  this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  normal  patterns  of  com¬ 
mercial  trade  with  friendly  countries. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  commercial 
transaction.  Certainly,  we  did  not  contemplate  you  would  be  doing 
anything  when  you  donated  the  food  to  hungry  people. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  explain  this  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  is  to  protect  the  normal  pattern  of 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  But,  Mr.  Chairman - - 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  gifts.  It  is  sales. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  what  Mr.  Gathings  is  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  a  gift 
or  a  donation. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  was  trying  to  answer  Mr.  Gathings  and  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  sale  under  title  I  and  I  think  that  this  committee  inserted 
that  provision  in  the  law,  and  I  think  that  your  report  on  it  probably 
contained  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  that  was  in  the  law - 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  committee  had  discussions  on  this  matter.  I  think 
it  originated  in  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  originated  here  in  this  committee,  but 
do  you  apply  that  same  caution  when  you  donate  food  to  hungry 
people  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir;  I  wanted  to  move  from  that  and  clarify  this 
point :  This  provision  applies  to  title  I  of  the  statute  and  it  is  true  in 
the  case  of  rice  moving  to  the  F ar  East  that  we  do  attempt,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department,  to  protect  the  established  commercial 
trade  of  other  friendly  countries  as  a  condition  to  the  title  I  sale  and 
if  we  have  established  commercial  trade,  we  of  course  try  to  protect 
that  also. 

With  respect  to  title  II  grants  or  title  III  grants  this  provision  is 
not  applicable. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead  and  give  us  the  details  of  just 
how  a  Public  Law  480  transaction  originates  and  the  details  step  by 
step  in  the  development  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  title  I  you  are  asking  for,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  O’Leary,  will  you  proceed  ? 
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Mr.  O'Leary.  The  title  I  foreign  currency  transaction  usually  will 
originate  with  a  request  from  the  foreign  country  being  submitted  to 
our  Embassy  in  the  capitol  of  the  foreign  country.  This  is  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department  and  then  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  analyze  it  as  regards  the  commodities  involved,  as  regards  the  total 
size  of  the  program,  and  as  regards  possible  uses  to  which  the  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  such  a  sale  might  be  put.  We  come  up  with  a 
program  proposal  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  specifies 
the  quantity  of  commodities  which  we  think  can  be  introduced  into  the 
economy  of  that  country  through  a  foreign  currency  sale  without  dis¬ 
rupting  the  commercial  marketings  which  the  country  additionally 
makes  both  from  this  country  and  from  other  countries. 

We,  through  consultation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
who  operate  programs  abroad  and,  therefore,  would  be  using  cur¬ 
rencies,  ascertain  approximately  how  much  of  the  currency  will  be 
needed  for  U.S.  agency  programs  and  how  much  of  the  currency 
should  be  used  as  loans  to  the  country,  as  loans  through  the  Eximbank 
to  private  business  and  the  other  uses  involved  under  section  104  of 
the  act.  This  proposal  is  then  presented  to  an  interagency  committee 
on  which  all  interested  agencies  are  represented.  Any  differences  of 
views  are  ironed  out  in  that  committee  until  we  come  up  with  an 
agreed  request  which  is  transmitted  to  the  field  for  negotiation  by 
a  team  headed  by  the  Ambassador’s  designee  and  on  which  the  Agri¬ 
culture  attache,  the  chief  of  mission  of  the  ICA  and  other  appropriate 
officials  at  the  Embassy  act  as  part  of  the  negotiating  team. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  such  a  program,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  of  the  crop  conditions  in  the 
country,  of  their  tranditional  other  sources  of  supplies  and  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  availabilities  of  the  commodities  in  these  other  countries 
which  are  traditional  suppliers,  we  fix  not  only  the  quantity  which 
we  think  is  justified  for  movement  under  title  I  program,  but  also 
that  quantity  which,  in  order  to  justify  a  title  I  program  and  assure 
that  the  title  I  goods  are  additional  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
coming  into  the  country,  the  country  should  agree  to  buy  com¬ 
mercially 

With  respect  to  the  guideline  that  you  referred  to  which  was  quoted, 
or  practically  quoted,  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  would  like  to  read  that 
to  you.  It  says  that  the  supplying  country  should  give  other  friendly 
exporting  countries  having  an  interest  in  the  possible  effects  of  a 
concessional  sale  of  wheat  reasonable  opportunity  for  consultation  and 
presentation  of  views  before  entering  into  an  agreement. 

This  relates  to  the  matter  of  protecting  the  usual  marketings,  the 
normal  patterns  of  trade,  of  commercial  marketings  and  purchases 
of  that  country. 

The  consultations  are  carried  out  pursuant  to  that  provision  of  law 
which  is  known  as  the  Reuss  amendment. 

I  do  wish  to  make  this  point,  however ; 

These  guidelines  were  built  up  in  connection  with  concessional  sales 
of  wheat.  They  apply  to  wheat,  they  apply  to  concessional  sales  only 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this  means  the  title  I,  Public  Law 
480  program. 

It  does  not  mean  movement  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  does  not  mean  barter  or  donations  through  voluntary  agen- 
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cies  under  title  III  and  it  does  not  mean  grants  of  commodities  under 
title  H. 

These  programs  are  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  interfere 
with  the  usual  marketings,  and  not  donations.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
because  the  goods  are  consumed  by  needy  people. 

Title  I  sales  being  concessional  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  as 
soon  as  those  goods  reach  the  importing  country,  they  go  right  into 
commercial  channels  and  are  sold  and  paid  for  in  the  same  way  that 
commercial  imports  are  sold  and  paid  for. 

It  is  a  vehicle  with  which  you  could  very  easily  disrupt  not  only 
our  own  normal  sales  but  those  of  everybody  else  if  this  safeguard 
were  not  adhered  to. 

Within  this  limited  context  of  this  consultation  on  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  we  do  not  consult  about  the  details  of  a  program.  The 
particular  angle  of  the  consultation  which  the  State  Department 
carries  out  is  whether  a  program  of  this  magnitude  and  the  usual 
marketing  requirements  of  the  magnitude  that  we  are  proposing  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  normal  pattern  of  commercial  trade.  These 
consultations  sometimes  are  very  brief  since  the  title  I  program  is  not 
too  large,  and  the  usual  marketing  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
give  all  traditional  suppliers  a  chance  to  compete  for  that  business. 

In  some  instances  where  the  country  is  at  a  low  point  in  its  foreign 
exchange  holdings  and  in  its  internal  budgetary  situation  we  may 
have  felt  that  in  order  to  have  a  successful  negotiation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  the  usual  marketing  quantity  would  have  to  be  small  because 
the  country  is  not  in  a  position  to  buy  what  you  would  think  they 
would  traditionally  buy  if  you  looked  at  their  5-year  history.  In 
these  circumstances  there  are  some  other  supplying  countries  and  we 
consult  with  those  countries  which  are  traditional  suppliers  and  those 
which  have  an  interest  in  that  market  are  the  ones  that  are  consulted. 
In  some  cases  occasionally  they  do  not  think  that  the  amount  we  are 
asking  them  to  agree  to  as  a  commercial  marketing  figure  is  sufficiently 
large.  In  these  cases  we  may  have  to  consult  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions  before  we  reach  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  the  figure 
which  will  protect  the  general  commercial  trade,  including  ours  as 
well  as  the  other  countries.  This  has  not  been  a  substantially  delay¬ 
ing  factor  in  carrying  out  the  program,  however. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  carry  that  too  far  you  put  yourself  at  the 
mercy  of  our  competitors ;  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  the  determining  factor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  whether  you  allow  a  country  to  exercise  a  veto  privilege  over  any 
proposal  or  whether  it  is  on  a  consulting  basis. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  give  no  country  the  right  to  exercise  a  veto. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  exported  to  any  country  over  the  veto 
of  some  of  our  competitors  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  We  have  proposed  certain  pro¬ 
grams  in  connection  with  which  we  have  proposed  a  given  level,  say, 
X,  of  commercial  marketings,  where  we  would  require  that  country 
to  agree  to  a  certain  amount  and  we  would  require  them  to  purchase 
commercially  from  friendly  world  sources,  and  in  some  instances  in¬ 
terested  third-country  suppliers  have  felt  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
amount,  and  we  have  taken  their  views  into  consideration  and  then 
have  said  “We  are  sorry.  We  believe  this  is  fair,”  and  we  have  gone 
ahead  and  negotiated  our  agreement. 
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The  Chairman.  After  you  have  negotiated  and  consummated  your 
agreement  with  the  other  country,  tell  us  just  how  the  program  is  then 
carried  on  from  that  point,  and  just  what  part  the  American  business¬ 
man  plays  in  this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Once  the  agreement  is  signed  the  function  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  a  watchdog  function.  The  mechanism  which  we 
use  is  the  mechanism  which  was  established  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan  of  having  these  things  handled  through  commercial 
channels  and  through  commercial  banking  and  international  selling 
practices.  We  simply  make  available  in  hanking  channels  funds  to 
finance  the  sales  made  by  private  U.S.  exporters  to  buyers  in  other 
countries. 

In  effect,  the  U.S.  Government  acts  as  the  exchange  authority.  We 
supply  the  dollars  which  are  channeled  through  the  banking  system 
and  paid  through  letters  of  credit  to  U.S.  exporters  and  we  take  back 
local  currency  from  the  other  country  which  has  been  paid  in  by  the 
importer  into  the  banking  system  in  the  other  country.  This  is  paid 
to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  other  country. 

In  effect,  we  have  facilitated  the  sale  for  local  currencies  by  making 
dollars  available  in  exchange  for  local  currencies.  The  U.S.  exporter 
gets  the  dollars  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  gets  the  local  currency. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  a  kind 
of  a  watchdog.  What  assurance  does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  have  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commodities  which  are 
actually  delivered  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be  ?  I  know  with 
reference  to  grain  you  make  an  inspection  at  shipside  as  it  goes  out, 
but  what  do  you  do  when  the  grain  is  delivered?  How  do  you  know 
that  we  are  actually  delivering  the  kind  of  commodities  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  deliver  to  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  When  wheat  is  exported  under  this  program,  as  on 
any  export  shipment  of  wheat,  it  is  inspected  and  an  official  U.S.  grain 
inspection  certificate  is  issued  and  this  inspection  certificate  describes 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  grain.  The  inspection  is  made  at  the 
time  the  grain  is  loaded  into  the  ship.  We  obtain  from  our  agricul¬ 
tural  attaches  unloading  reports  of  those  ships  and  if  there  are  any 
complaints  regarding  quality  or  grade  these  complaints  are  looked 
into  promptly. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  in  mind  that  there  should  be  an  arrangement 
working  the  other  way.  For  instance,  all  cotton  which  you  sell  is  sold 
by  grade.  It  has  already  been  graded  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

I  know  for  a  time  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  about  our  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  grades.  But,  now,  when  it  goes  out  and  it  is  delivered,  what 
device  do  you  have  to  protect  the  CCC  from  the  private  trader  who 
delivers  that  cotton  after  taking  it  out  as  Strict  Low  and  selling  it  as 
Middling?  * 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on 
cotton,  but  it  is  a  unique  commodity  in  this  regard:  My  understanding 
from  speaking  with  people  who  do  know  cotton  is  that  the  existing 
standards  for  graded  cotton  relate  to  grade  only,  and  as  time  has 
progressed,  the  users  of  cotton  look  to  other  things  than  grade,  other 
things  which  are  not  covered  by  a  grade  certificate.  It  is  my  under- 
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standing  that  in  commercial  sales  of  cotton  it  is  sold  not  on  grade  but 
it  is  sold  on  the  exporter  type.  He  describes  his  cotton  as  being  a 
certain  type  and  the  buyer  knows  what  that  is. 

The  price  is  not  based  so  m,uch  on  grade  as  on  what  this  man  says 
his  cotton  is.  This  is  the  way  it  works  commercially. 

When  we  instituted  the  title  I  program,  the  question  came  up  of 
whether  we  should  require  a  base  or  price  analysis  on  the  form  A 
certificate  which  shows  the  grade  according  to  the  U.S.  standards  for 
cotton,  and  I  believe  this  is  also  the  international  standard  for  cotton. 
After  prolonged  consideration  and  many  meetings  on  this  subject  it 
was  determined  that  since  the  law  specified  that  sales  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  through  regular  trade  channels  and  in  accordance 
with  regular  commercial  practices,  we  would  not  require  the  form  A 
certificate  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  price.  We  permitted 
sales  to  be  made  just  as  commercial  sales  of  cotton  are  made.  We  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  be  made  on  the  seller’s  type  representation  as  to  what 
this  particular  cotton  was. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  you  actually  do  is  to  sell  to  this  cotton  exporter 
and  he  takes  it  on  a  catalog  grade  and  gets  it  in  New  Orleans  or  gets 
it  at  Galveston  or  Charleston.  Do  I  understand  that  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  it  does  not  make  any  difference  as  to  what  that  grade  later 
develops  to  be  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Actually  cotton  is  under  the  p.i.k.  program — pay¬ 
ment  in  kind.  So  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  that  would  move  would  come 
from  the  commercial  channels  with  the  buyer  receiving  a  subsidy  pay¬ 
ment  from  CCC.  But,  to  get  back  to  the  point  of  how  we  assure 
that  the  goods  delivered  are  of  the  quality  represented  by  the  price 
charged,  as  you  know,  in  the  international  cotton  markets  of  the  world 
provision  is  made  in  which  this  country  cooperates  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  There  are  arbitration  boards. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  suppose  no  one  complains  and  no  one  asks  for  any 
arbitration  if  they  take  the  cotton  out  as  Low  Middling,  and  sell  it  as 
Strict  Good.  Nobody  could  complain. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  buyer  would  certainly  ask  for  an  arbitration. 

Mr.  Poage.  Nobody  could  complain  about  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  buyer  will  ask  for  arbitration  if  he  feels  the 
cotton  he  received  is  not  worth  the  money  he  contracted  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Nobody  would  ask  for  arbitration  and  you  are  the  only 
one  that  has  lost. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  buyer  is  going  to  lose  if  he  does  not  get  cotton  of 
the  quality  he  is  paying  for. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  he  gets  cotton  of  higher  quality  than  you  sold,  he 
would  not  complain. 

That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  happening, 
but  I  want  to  have  your  assurance  that  it  does  not  happen. 

If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  said  that  the  cotton  is  going  to 
move  into  one  of  these  trades  and  I  come  in  and  make  this  trade,  or 
you  have  made  the  trade,  and  then  I  come  in  and  get  10,000  bales  of 
cotton  out  of  the  CCC  stocks. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  You  are  a  U.S.  exporter? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  exporter  and  I  am  going  to  sell  it 
under  Public  Law  480  agreements  with  Italy,  for  instance. 
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The  CCC  provides  me  with  the  cotton. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  You  buy  the  cotton  and  pay  for  it,  sir.  You  pay 
CCC  for  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  pay  for  it,  as  I  understand 
it.  If  I  understood  your  explanation,  I  do  not  pay  for  it  because  you 
furnish  the  money  to  buy  it  with. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir ;  let  me  go  over  that  once  more. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  understand  you,  then. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Assume  that  the  cotton  is  purchased  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  cotton 
moving  goes  right  out  of  the  commercial  stocks.  A  man  buys  his 
cotton  wherever  he  can  buy  it  and  makes  the  export  sale  and  ships  the 
cotton  and  collects  subsidy  from  another  in  the  form  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  subsidy  is  the  regular,  ordinary  commercial  sub¬ 
sidy  that  you  are  paying  on  every  bale  of  cotton  which  leaves  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  subsidy.  i 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes ;  but  paid  in  the  form  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  I  am  talking  about,  for  instance,  you  have  made 
a  trade  with  Italy  to  buv  200,000  bales  of  cotton.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  at  the  time  CCC  shipped  the  200,000  bales  of  cotton  you 
let  me  as  a  buyer  or  as  a  cotton  trader  ship  10,000  bales  of  cotton  as 
a  part  of  that,  and  the  man  in  Milan  pays  me  in  lire,  and  you  pay  me 
in  American  dollars. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No;  he  does  not  pay  you,  sir.  Here  is  the  way  it 
works : 

We  have  an  agreement  with  Italy  calling  for  100,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  We  say  we  will  finance  it  and  Italy  says  we  will  buy  it  and  pay 
for  it  in  our  own  currency.  You  are  an  exporter.  You  have  two  bales 
of  cotton.  You  get  a  third  bale  of  cotton  by  way  of  subsidy  from 
CCC  on  a  previous  sale  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  will  leave  that  out.  You  have  cotton  that  did 
not  come  from  CCC  stocks.  You  bought  it  in  the  open  market  but 
make  a  sale  to  an  Italian  importer  at  the  world  market  price,  and  he 
opens  up  a  letter  of  credit  in  your  favor  at  a  New  York  bank.  When 
you  make  your  shipment,  you  present  your  export  bill  of  lading  and 
go  to  the  New  York  bank  and  the  bank  pays  you  in  dollars. 

It  notifies  the  foreign  bank  that  it  has  made  this  payment  on  your 
account.  The  foreign  bank  having  collected  that  amount  in  lire  from 
the  importer — the  man  to  whom  you  made  the  sale — turns  that  lire 
over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  You  do  not  ever  see  any  lire  at  all.  You 
get  your  payment  just  as  on  a  regular  commercial  sale  except  the  bank 
which  pays  you  the  dollars  does  not  get  reimbursed  by  the  foreign 
bank  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  furnish  the  money  to  the  American  exporter  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  give  him  a  letter  of  credit? 

Mi\  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  That  letter  of  credit  is  opened  up  by  a 
foreign  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Who  puts  the  dollars  into  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  at  the  time 
that  the  letter  of  credit  has  been  opened  by  the  foreign  bank  for  its 
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customer,  and  then  confirmed  by  a  U.S.  bank  in  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exporter. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  do  finance  it  in  dollars  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes;  certainly  we  do.  When  the  U.S.  exporter  ships 
his  cotton,  he  collects  dollars  from  the  U.S.  bank.  The  bank  turns 
the  documentation  over  to  CCC  and  is  paid  back  in  dollars  and  the 
U.S.  Government  gets  the  foreign  currency  equivalent  from  the  for¬ 
eign  bank. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  most  of  our  cotton  goes  into  the  market  this  cot¬ 
ton  has  to  come  out  of  CCC  stocks.  It  cannot  come  from  anywhere 
else  because  there  is  not  enough  “free”  cotton  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  If  it  comes  out  of  CCC  stocks,  the  exporter  has  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  them  either  as  a  subsidy  payment  on  cotton  he  has 
previously  shipped  and  he  owns  it  and  it  is  his  cotton  to  sell  and  it 
has  been  paid  for  because  he  has  earned  that  as  a  subsidy  payment. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  forget  the  subsidy,  because  that  is  a  small  part 
of  it,  and  it  relates  to  every  bale  of  cotton  and  under  Public  Law  480 
or  a  straight  commercial  transaction  the  payment  is  the  same. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  right,  but  that  is  one  way  he  can - 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  not  use  that  subsidy  deal  because  we  understand 
that  every  bale  of  cotton  carries  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  one  way  he  can  get  cotton  out  of  CCC  and 
the  other  way  is  to  buy  it  from  them  and  pay  them  for  it,  and  he  then 
owns  the  cotton  and  he  can  ship  it  and  export  it,  but  he  has  paid  CCC 
in  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  check  the  grade  after  he  has 
bought  that  cotton  from  the  CCC — I  know  you  have  paid  the  subsidy 
and  lie  gets  more  than  10,000  bales - 

Mr.  O’Leary.  But  he  has  paid  dollars  for  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  he  pays  for  it  right  here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  bought  it  at  the  CCC  grade.  What  I  was  trying  to 
get  at  is  do  you  now  consider  this  grade  final  and  that  it  is  the  end  of 
the  transaction  ?  Does  the  buyer  take  it  as  is,  and  if  the  cotton  does 
not  live  up  to  what  it  is  cataloged  then  he  loses  if  it  is  overgraded 
and  makes  money  if  it  is  undergraded  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  There  was  a  reclassification  program — — 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  there  was,  but  I  understand  there  is  not  any 
longer. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  You  would  have  to  get  that  information  from  the 
CCC  people. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

On  page  9  you  talk  about  currency  uses  of  importance  to  the  United 
States  including  agricultural  market  development,  loans  to  private 
business  firms,  educational  and  informational  programs,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  military  dependents. 

Under  that  authority  that  you  have  could  you  loan  money  generated 
by  one  of  these  transactions  back  to  the  recipient  country  to  be  used 
by  that  country  for  internal  improvements  such  as  low-cost  housing 
or  public  housing  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so,  but  I  wanted  to  clear  up  that  one 
point. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Miller,  you  and  I  have  discussed  this  in  the  past, 
but  I  want  to  ask  a  little  more  about  this  recommendation  to  extend 
titles  I  and  II  for  only  one  year. 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  want  to  extend  the  program  for  only 
1  year  ?  Why  would  you  not  prefer  to  have  a  longer  extension  when 
you  expect  to  have  this  carried  on  for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years 
hence? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  say  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  $1.5  billion.  I 
think  whenever  that  amount  of  money  is  involved  it  is  pretty  wise  to 
reevaluate  your  position  every  year  with  respect  to  it.  You  might 
find  you  need  more  money  the  ensuing  year  and  you  might  find  you 
may  need  less.  I  think  whenever  you  are  talking  in  terms  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  you  should  reevaluate  your  position  every  year. 

I  stated  in  the  proposal  that  we  felt  we  could  adequately  program 
our  commodities  within  a  1-year  period  and  within  the  concept  of 
$1.5  billion,  but  that  if  at  any  time  we  found  that  we  could  program, 
or  we  could  or  would  want  to  program  more  than  $1.5  billion,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  in  and  ask  the  committee  for  a  further  ex¬ 
tension  and  more  money. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  the  normal  way  is,  of  course,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  year  and  let 
the  Appropriations  Committee  decide  whether  it  wants  to  appropri¬ 
ate  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  we  can  evaluate  the  situation  better  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis,  and  at  the  present  time  we  think  $1.5  billion  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  program  as  we  foresee  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  as  much  concerned  really  about  the  period  of 
the  extension  of  the  act  as  I  am  about  the  period  of  the  use  of  this 
money  and  the  programing  of  it. 

I  believe  you  later  suggested  that  you  might  make  an  agreement  for 
3  years  while  your  authorization  would  last  for  only  1  year.  In  other 
words,  you  would  extend  the  bill  for  1  year  but  would  make  con¬ 
tracts  which  would  last  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  limiting  you  to  3 
years ;  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Sir? 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  that  limits  you  to  3 
years  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  there  would  be  nothing  limiting  you  to  3  years  in 
this  bill  if  we  renewed  it  with  the  amendments  you  propose? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  you  could  make  a  30-year  contract  if 
you  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  legally  we  could. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  you  are  telling  us  that  you  would  limit  yourself 
to  3-year  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  our  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  for  1  minute. 
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Why  would  you  insist  upon  limiting  it  to  3  years  if  you  put  into  the 
contract  a  provision  which  made  our  compliance  with  the  long-term 
contract  contingent  upon  the  surplus  existing?  You  have,  on  page  4, 
something  to  indicate  this — 

on  normal  commercial  trade  and  where  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  surplus 
will  continue  for  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

What  Mr.  Poage  is  talking  about  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  and  warranted  if  you  put  in  that  provision  which  makes  the  con¬ 
tract  contingent  upon  the  surplus  continuing  for  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

You  know  we  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  you  could  make  a  10-year  agreement  with  this  contingency  taken 
care  of,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  accomplish  what  he  has  in  mind  and 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  act,  to  wit,  dispose  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  main  objectives,,  in  addition 
to  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities,  is  to  further  the  economic 
development  and  well-being  of  the  friendly  countries. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Poage  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  had  two  very  good  examples  of  success,  not 
attributable  to  Public  Law  480,  but  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
people  concerned,  and  other  factors;  namely,  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

J apan  was  eligible  under  title  I  up  until  about  2  years  ago.  Her 
internal  economy  has  so  improved  she  is  no  longer  eligible  for  a  title  I 
program.  We  do  not  know  at  what  point  any  of  these  countries  may 
become  ineligible  because  of  their  ability.  That  is  the  objective  of 
many  of  our  programs.  We  hope  that  we  can  get  them  all  in  that 
position,  but  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  any  country  may  become 
ineligible. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  “ineligible.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  about 
making  them  ineligible. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  generally  set  up  standards. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  set  up  standards?  I  understand  the  Department 
has  decided  that  it  will  not  make  the  title  I  sales  to  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  prohibits  you  from  making 
title  I  sales  to  Germany  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  is  necessary - 

_  Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  arguing  it  is,  but  when  you  use  the  term 
“ineligible”  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  making  them  ineligible. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  talking  about  ineligible  by  our  standards. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right.  You  simply  mean  that  you  have  decided 
it  is  not  desirable  to  make  these  sales  to  Germany  and  Japan  and  they 
are  eligible  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  thing  that 
makes  them  ineligible. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  just  that  we  do  not  want  to  get  over  into - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  wisdom  of  your  decision.  I 
am  trying  to  get  this  clear  here.  I  think  the  impression  you  were 
giving  us  was  you  could  not  make  a  sale  to  Germany  and  Japan,  but 
you  can.  They  are  eligible.  You  have  simply  decided  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  sales  to  them  and  maybe  that  is  right.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  point.  I  want  it  clear  here  that  they  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  right. 
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Mr.  Poage.  If  you  want  to  make  dollar  sales  to  them  there  is  not 
a  thing  in  the  law  to  keep  you  from  making  dollar  sales  to  them. 

If  you  want  to  commit  yourself  to  make  dollar  sales  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  do  you  have  present  authority  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  we  have  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  charter  act  the  authority  to  make  long-term  loans,  longer 
than  we  are  making  them  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  at  any  interest  rate  you  want  to  charge  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  within  reason ;  yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  the  law  presently. 

The  proposal,  however,  that  I  have  pending  before  the  committee 
relates  to  this,  as  you  know,  and  it  would  specifically  spell  out  that 
you  have  the  authority  to  make  commitments  for  supplies  for  as  long 
as  10  years  at  a  time.  You  could  commit  yourselves  that  you  would 
deliver  so  much  wheat  for  each  year  for  10  years,  or  5  years,  or  8  years, 
and  that  you  could  accept  payment  in  dollars  over  as  much  as  40  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  deliveries,  and  you  could  set  the  interest 
rate  as  low  as  2 14  percent.  Those  things  are  spelled  out,  not  because 
we  feel  the  law  does  not  give  you  the  authority  at  the  present  time, 
but  because  we  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  is  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  Department  has  this  authority  and  you  will  not  have 
any  questions  about  your  authority  and  if  you  feel  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,  well,  you  will  go  ahead  and  do  it.  It  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  you  have  to  make  a  loan  to  anybody.  It  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  9  years  or  10  years,  or 
any  other  period,  but  you  would  have  that  authority. 

Now,  why  do  you  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Myers  testified  before,  I  would  like 
for  him  to  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  his  position  was  at 
that  time.  He  gave  extensive  testimony,  I  believe,  about  30  days  ago 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Poage.  Since  that  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given 
testimony  here  and  he  told  us  last  Thursday  that  he  was  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  and  give  it  serious  consideration,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  extend  this  period  of  time.  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Myers  is  here 
to  tell  us  what  the  Secretary  has  finally  decided. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Secretary  has  talked  to  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  talking  about  the  testimony  that  the  Secretary 
gave.  The  Secretary  indicated  that  he  at  least  was  going  to  give 
another  study  to  this  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  us  any 
promise  that  he  would  approve  this.  It  was  due  to  have  another 
review  before  you  came  up  here  today. 

The  Chairman.  He  certainly  did  not  indicate  any  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  chairman  certainly  asked  him.  I  asked  him  to 
give  us  an  opinion  himself  and  he  said  that  he  would  rather  not  give 
it  to  us  Thursday.  The  chairman  said  that  it  would  be  all  right  for 
you  to  give  it  when  you  came  up  here  this  time,  so  I  hope  that  you 
are  in  a  position  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  hear  from  Dr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  discuss  this  yet. 
We  certainly  shall  and  before  the  end  of  the  hearings  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  holding.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  operating 

problems. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  before  Dr. 
Myers  gets  out  here  and  again  puts  himself  on  record  against  this 
thing  that  he  talk  to  the  Secretary  ?  If  the  Secretary’s  consultation 
is  going  to  be  worth  anything,  it  better  take  place  before  you  come 
here  and  tell  us  that  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything.  I  think  that 
I  would  rather  have  you  talk  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Miller.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  said  that  he  would  review 
the  matter  and  Dr.  Myers  has  stated  he  has  had  no  further  review 
with  the  Secretary - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  what  is  the  use  of  him 
telling  us  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  of  this  before  he  has  talked  to  the 
Secretary  again;  else  the  Secretary’s  assurance  to  us  that  he  was 
going  to  consider  it  does  not  mean  a  thing.  If  he  gets  himself  out  on 
a  limb  here  today  he  is  not  going  to  saw  it  off  and  we  cannot.  I  would 
rather  wait  until  he  comes  back  after  he  talks  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Dr.  Myers  to  say  he  would  confer 
with  the  Secretary,  and  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  he  would 
give  us  his  opinion  and  a  final  decision. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  I  think  is  pertinent  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  What  possible  objection  could  you  have  to  Congress  establish¬ 
ing  the  policy  that  Mr.  Poage  has  proposed,  that  is,  making  these 
long-term  commitments  but  contingent  upon  the  things  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  here?  Nobody  would  want  you  to  make  a  20-year  commit¬ 
ment  if  you  did  not  have  surpluses  to  meet  your  commitment.  They 
are  contingencies  that  you  could  certainly  guard  against  in  any  agree¬ 
ment.  When  you  discuss  this  with  the  Secretary  I  wish  you  would 
give  to  him  that  idea  because  you  know  we  have  a  surplus  problem 
that  is  not  going  to  end  in  12  months  or  24  months. 

While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Poage  there  is  no  test  of  eligibility  in  the 
law,  if  it  developed  5  years  from  now  that  the  country  with  which  you 
had  a  contract  did  not  need  the  commodity  and  did  not  want  it,  you 
could  terminate  the  contract.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  give  some 
assurance  to  the  underdeveloped  country  that  the  underdeveloped 
country  can  count  on  so  much  of  a  certain  commodity  from  our  stock¬ 
piles  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  shall  ask  that  question,  and  I  would  rather  defer 
the  answer  until  I  have  had  a  discussion. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Myers  discussed  the  Poage  bill  (H.R.  2420)  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  This  discussion  confirms  the  previous  testimony  by  Dr.  Myers  made 
before  the  committee  on  April  21, 1959. 

Although  the  Department  appreciates  the  effort  of  Mr.  Poage  to  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  U.S.  farm  surpluses  to  friendly  countries,  no  additional 
authorization  is  needed  at  this  time  to  accomplish  this.  H.R.  2420  provides 
that  certain  commodities  may  be  programed  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in 
surplus  supply.  The  Department  has  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
forward  shipment  of  commodities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  but  enters 
into  such  arrangements  up  to  3  years  only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  commodity 
will  be  surplus  during  that  forwmrd  period. 

Long-term  supply  commitments  do  not  eliminate  the  fact  that  countries  assess 
their  needs  on  an  annual  basis  and  they  do  not  choose  to  import  an  amount 
greater  than  they  need  to  supplement  their  own  domestic  production.  There¬ 
fore,  the  United  States  would  be  reluctant  to  enter  into  long-term  commitments 
so  as  not  to  be  put  into  the  position  of  financing  commodity  purchases  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  made  under  the  price-support  program.  The  importing 
country  also  would  be  reluctant  to  enter  into  a  long-term  commitment  because 
of  its  desire  to  protect  its  own  producers. 
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H.R.  2420  would  not  result  in  additional  disposition  of  surpluses  since  it  is 
aimed  at  the  same  countries  which  participate  in  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480 
program. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  aks  you  a  few  questions  about  our  in¬ 
ternational  trade  policies  with  particular  reference  to  the  export  of 
cotton. 

I  have  here  the  Cotton  Monthly  Review  and  World  Situation  by 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  apparently  the  June 
edition.  Under  the  item  “International  Trade”  I  find  this  statement: 

Official  ideas  on  U.S.  exports  this  season  are  now  around  2.8  million  bales 
compared  to  5.7  million  bales  in  1957-58. 

That  is  a  very  substantial  decrease  in  cotton  exports — I  think  ap¬ 
proximately  51  percent  down.  Looking  further  in  this  article: 

Mexican  exports  promise  to  be  the  second  highest  on  record,  with  shipments 
of  over  1.5  million  bales  through  April.  It  now  appears  probable  that  exports 
for  the  full  season  may  be  over  1.8  million  bales,  and  any  addition  to  the  end- 
season  stocks  is  likely  to  be  quite  minor. 

This  article  discusses  the  Egyptian  situation.  Speaking  of  Egypt : 

Volumewise  this  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  season  for  Egypt  too. 
Through  the  first  week  in  May  a  million  bales  had  already  been  exported,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  estimated  that  new  crop  export  availabilities 
amounted  to  no  more  than  behalf  a  million  bales,  most  of  which  should  be 
shipped  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Without  burdening  you  or  the  record  further,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  article  mentions  the  export  situation  in 
Sudan,  Turkey,  Syria,  Greece,  India,  and  Brazil,  and  everything  in¬ 
dicates  that  other  cotton  exporting  countries  are  maintaining  and 
improving  and  increasing  their  exports  of  cotton,  while  America  is 
losing  its  market. 

We  are  losing  our  market,  apparently;  according  to  this  story, 
surely.  This  Congress  has  given  the  officials  of  our  Government 
every  authority  we  can  think  of,  and  all  the  money  needed,  and  yet 
we  seem  to  be  losing  out  everywhere. 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that  and,  if  you  can  do  it,  explain 
to  us  why  we  are  losing  51  percent  of  our  exports  while  other  nations 
are  gaining. 

Mr.  Miller.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
51  percent  loss  in  exports,  if  these  figures  are  correct,  and  I  assume 
they  are,  of  American  cotton  is  quite  a  sizable  quantity  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  bales.  By  the  same  token,  a  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
exports  of  other  countries  in  terms  of  bales  of  cotton  represents  rather 
small  numbers  of  bales. 

The  total  number  of  bales  represented  by  the  loss  of  the  percentage 
of  the  American  market  is  not  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  percentage  of  increase  in  foreign  exports.  In  other 
words,  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  world  went  down  dras¬ 
tically  last  year. 
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(The  following  data  was  subsequently  supplied :) 

Cotton  exports  t)y  major  exporting  countries,  seasons  beginning  Apr.  1, 1956,  and 

1957,  and  estimates  for  1958 

[1,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross] 


Brazil _ 

British  East  Africa 

Egypt - - 

Greece... . . 

Mexico _ 

Pakistan _ 

Peru _ 

Sudan _ 

Syria _ 

U.S.S.R _ 

United  States _ 

Other  countries _ 

Total _ 


Country 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


(estimated) 


380 

381 
924 
148 

1, 310 
506 
390 
333 
374 
1,  500 
7, 917 
1, 913 


16, 076 


215 
451 
1, 256 
124 
1,417 
383 
402 
391 
427 
1,  400 
5,  959 
1,807 


14, 232 


200 
480 
1, 365 
185 
1,750 
375 
450 
450 
375 
1,  500 
2,800 
2,370 


12, 300 


In  the  earlier  part  of  the  marketing  year  1957-58,  we  had  a  reces¬ 
sion  in  the  textile  industry  about  as  severe  as  we  have  experienced 
since  World  War  II. 

After  the  so-called  million  bale  legislation  of  1956  or  1957,  which  di¬ 
rected  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  sell  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
competitively,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  each  year  the  price  at  which  it  would 
sell  its  cotton,  and  annoimced  that  that  price  would  be  maintained 
throughout  the  marketing  year. 

We  operated  under  that  program  and  increased  sales  very  dras¬ 
tically,  because  we  became  strictly  competitive  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  gained  under  our  million-bale  export  program.  We  sold 
sizable  quantities  of  cotton.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  year  prior  to 
this  we  sold  some  5 y2  million  bales,  and  the  year  prior  to  that  we  sold 
7  or  8,  as  I  recall,  in  the  world  market. 

We  continued  in  the  marketing  year  just  ended  the  same  policy  that 
we  had  established  under  which  we  had  sold  these  sizable  quantities  in 
the  years  previous,  but  we  found  that  about  midway  or  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  marketing  year,  other  countries  had  reduced  the 
price  of  their  cotton  below  that  which  we  had  priced  ours  and  sold 
this  quantity  of  cotton  which  I  think  represents  these  percentages  of 
increases  which  you  have  just  enumerated. 

When  that  became  evident,  we  did  not  alter  our  export  sales  policy 
at  that  time,  but  we  announced  on  February  1  or  approximately  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season,  we  would  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  cotton  or  increase  the  subsidy,  whichever  way  you 
might  term  it,  to  a  point  where  we  would  become  competitive  begin¬ 
ning  August  1,  and  we  would  thereafter  alter  our  export  sales  policy 
to  enable  us  to  competitively  price  cotton  by  reviewing  periodically, 
every  30  days,  the  world  price  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  announcement  in  itself  paralyzed  our  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Can  you  conceive  of  an  importer  of  American  cotton  buy¬ 
ing  American  cotton  under  such  a  policy  as  you  have  just  enunciated? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  in  the  absence  of  such  a  poiicy,  Mr.  Cooley, 
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you  might  expect  the  continuation  of  the  same  sales  experience  we 
had  had  in  the  last  4  months  of  the  current  marketing  season.  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  when  we  had  Secretary  Benson  in  this 
very  committee  room  sitting  in  the  very  chair  you  are  sitting  in  now, 
and  he  told  this  committee  about  this  policy.  At  that  time  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  the  policy  was  wise  because  it  clearly  indicated 
that  if  you  had  not  made  cotton  cheap  enough,  you  would  thereafter 
review  it  and  you  would  lower  the  price  and  increase  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  that,  every  foreign  user  of  American 
cotton  naturally  will  sit  around  waiting  for  the  reduced  price. 

I  know  when  Mr.  Julian  Rodriguez- Adame,  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  Mexico,  was  here,  he  had  a  proposal  which  seemed  to 
make  sense  to  me.  That  was,  to  the  extent  we  would  determine  what 
our  fair  share  of  the  world  market  would  be,  5  million  bales  or  5y2 
million  bales,  we  would  subsidize  that  at  a  certain  price,  and  we 
would  not  change  that  price  downward.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  we  lower  the  price.  The  effect  of  that  would  have  to  be  to 
start  prices  up.  It  seems  to  me  it  made  sense. 

He  went  down  to  the  advisory  committee  and  submitted  the  propo¬ 
sition,  and  I  think  about  all  he  accomplished  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  watchdog  committee 
to  look  over  the  international  trade  in  cotton. 

If  our  cotton  policy  is  what  you  say  it  is,  it  is  just  as  it  was  several 
years  ago  when  I  met  with  a  group  of  technical  people  in  our  Paris 
Embassy.  I  was  told  by  officials  of  the  Embassy,  I  suppose  our 
agricultural  attache,  that  the  men  there  meeting  with  me  that  day 
represented  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  the  free  world,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  talked  to 
me  about  price  but  they  all  said,  “Mr.  Cooley,  we  must  know  what 
your  policy  is,  and  under  this  policy  we  cannot  operate.”  The  policy 
then  is  what  you  have  just  said  it  is  now. 

Take  another  commodity — tobacco.  Our  tobacco  people  fixed  the 
price  and  said,  “This  is  it,  and  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  a  dollar 
or  a  dime  less  than  this.  You  can  buy  it  from  here  up,  but  not  from 
here  down.”  But  under  the  cotton  policy  the  buyers  are  told  they 
can  buy  it  from  here  down.  That  is  the  policy  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Poage  prompts  me  to  point  out  that  some  of  our  colleagues  in 
Congress  may  be  responsible  for  this  because  they  have  been  insist¬ 
ing  upon  making  our  cotton  competitive.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into 
cutthroat  competition  to  make  cotton  competitive  if  you  offer  on  the 
world  market  certain  grades  of  cotton  at  certain  prices  and  you  make 
the  price  realistic,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Rodriguez- Adame  wanted  us 
to  do.  He  did  not  want  a  treaty ;  he  did  not  want  an  agreement.  He 
wanted  a  gentlemen’s  understanding  and  a  watchdog  committee  to 
supervise  the  international  trading  in  cotton.  He  was  up  here  just 
recently.  He  may  be  back  again. 

How  do  you  expect  to  have  stability  in  the  world  market  if  the 
world  market  operators  know  that  if  they  sweat  you  out  long  enough 
you  will  lower  the  price  again. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Miller.  Prior  to  February  1,  we  had  a  policy  under  which  we 
priced  cotton  at  one  price,  and  that  price  would  continue  throughout 
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the  year.  As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  it  worked  very  successfully 
for  the  first  2  years,  until  in  the  third  year  our  friendly  competitors 
decided  they  would  lower  the  price  of  cotton.  Certainly  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  that  time  did  not  contribute  to 
any  decrease  in  the  world  market  price  for  cotton,  but  the  result  was 
nevertheless  that  we  sold  approximately  3  million  bales  under  that 
policy  in  the  last  year,  and  we  have  generally  agreed  that  on  the 
average  over  a  period  of  years  our  proportionate  share  of  the  market 
might  be  somewhere  near  near  5  million  bales. 

The  best  way  of  maintaining  cotton  prices  that  I  know  of  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  announce 
that  you  will  not  reduce  it  throughout  the  year. 

So  if  anyone  broke  the  price  of  cotton,  it  was  not  by  any  action  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  interrupt  here  to  say  I  am  not  trying  to 
blame  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  cutthroat  competition  in 
the  world  trading  of  cotton.  It  started  under  an  old  regime,  and 
now  you  have  inaugurated  a  new  President,  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  new  Cabinet  officers,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  recognize 
the  evil  involved  in  cutthroat  competition.  They  have  gone  now  so 
low  that  all  the  profit  in  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been  eliminated, 
and  they  cannot  go  any  lower  without  great  sacrifice. 

Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  cooperate  with  Mexico  and 
other  exporting  countries  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  price  up  rather  than 
to  drive  it  further  down  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Honorable  Rodriguez- Adame  and  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  given  them  all  the  assurances  we  possibly  can 
that  we  are  establishing  a  sales  price  on  cotton  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year,  and  that  price  is  the  competitive  world  price; 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  reducing  the  price  of  our  cotton,  pro¬ 
vided  that  price  at  which  we  have  announced  we  will  sell  cotton  re¬ 
mains  the  world  price.  In  other  words,  if  anyone  does  any  reducing 
below  the  world  price  for  cotton  beginning  August  1,  it  will  not  be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  someone  else. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  a  requirement  in  the  act  which  you 
have  just  recited  which  requires  us  to  be  competitive  at  all  times. 
After  having  once  determined  the  competitive  world  price  for  cotton 
and  announced  a  sales  price  accordingly  and  given  all  assurance  that 
we  will  not  reduce  that  export  sales  price  as  long  as  it  remains  the 
world  price,  I  think  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  guarantee  the 
Mexican  Government  that  we  will  not  do  anything  to  further  a  de¬ 
bacle  in  the  world  price  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  and  your  associates  given  the  other  cot¬ 
ton  exporting  countries  the  assurance  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  on 
engaging  in  cutthroat  competition  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  record  will  show  quite  clearly  that  we  have 
met  with  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  and  have 
told  them  that  we  will  price  cotton  at  competitive  world  prices,  and 
we  have  no  intention  of  going  lower  as  long  as  that  remains  the 
world  price  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  I  have  before  me  indicates  that  in  the 
period  3957-58,  we  exported  4,280,000  bales;  and  in  1958-59  we  ex¬ 
ported  only  2,176,000  bales.  What  caused  that  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  The  announcement  that  we  made  the  year  previous 
that  we  would  not  lower  the  price  of  cotton  during  that  marketing 
year  was  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  it.  I  think  the  main  con¬ 
tributing  factor,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  is  the  general  recession  in 
the  textile  industry  which  the  world  experienced  last  year.  Certainly 
we  had  a  very  serious  recession  here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  grant  there  was  a  recession,  but  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  exports  of  other  countries,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  We  had  a  world  recession  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  We  have  had  a  resurgence  since  then,  Congressman  Cooley,  but 
I  am  talking  about  the  period  ending  approximately  6  or  8  months 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  the  flexibility  you  have,  all  the  authority 
you  have,  all  the  money  you  have,  and  all  the  cotton  you  have,  can  you 
tell  me  why  J apan  should  be  buying  cotton  from  Russia  instead  of 
from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  buying  it  from  Russia  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  J  apan  has  bought  Russian  cotton. 

Mr.  Miller.  She  could  buy  Russian  cotton.  As  I  say,  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  her  buying  it,  but  she  could  buy  it ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  result,  is  Russia  beating  us  with  subsidies  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  intend  for  her  to  be,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  Russia  is. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  keep  her  from  being  competitive,  Chairman  Cooley, 
we  have  to  pursue  the  policy  that  we  announced  last  February  in  order 
to  preclude  her  from  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  policy  you  have  announced,  the  record 
I  had  some  time  ago,  which  unfortunately  I  do  not  have  before  me 
now,  indicates  that  Russia  was  taking  our  markets  away  from  us 
even  in  the  dollar  markets  of  the  world,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Heimburger’s  statement,  when  we  should  have  been  gaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  our  trade. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  FAS  people  tell  me  we  have  no 
indication  of  any  sustained  movement  of  Iron  Curtain  cotton  into 
world  markets.  There  may  have  been  some  instances  where  some 
minor  amounts  were  sold,  but  by  and  large  the  world  market  for  cot¬ 
ton  still  comes  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan, 
the  countries  you  have  enumerated.  Infinitesimally  small  amounts 
may  have  moved  out  of  Russia,  but  they  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  alarming  to  all  of  us 
when  we  realize  the  very  substantial  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  alarming  to  us ;  yes,  sir.  That  is  why  we  revised 
our  sales  announcement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  any  authority  that  this  committee 
could  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  he  does  not  now  have 
to  deal  with  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  We  are  exercising  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  Congress  that 
these  exports  are  disappearing.  Your  boss,  Mr.  Benson,  makes 
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speeches  all  over  the  country  in  which  he  says  surpluses  are  disappear¬ 
ing  and  markets  are  returning,  but  that  is  not  true.  You  know  it  is 
not  true,  and  I  know  it  is  not  true.  But  the  people  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  believe  what  the  Secretary  says.  Our  surpluses  are 
not  disappearing  and  our  markets  are  not  returning.  The  truth  is, 
our  markets  are  disappearing  and  our  surpluses  are  accumulating,  as 
evidenced  by  the  records  in  his  own  Department. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  depends  on  which  commodity  you  are  talking 
about. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  biggest  single  factor  in  our  loss  in  dollar  volume 
of  exports  out  of  the  United  States  is  attributable  to  cotton.  That 
cotton  export  decline  is  attributable  to  the  world  decline  in  the  cotton 
markets  which  we  have  just  experienced  throughout  not  only  the 
United  States  but  other  countries  as  well. 

(The  following  data  was  supplied :) 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  during  fiscal  year  1959  amounted  to  about  3.1  million 
bales  of  which  417,000  were  delivered  under  barter  contracts  and  1.3  million 
bales  were  dollar  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Even  in  our  exports  of  wheat,  including  donations 
and  grants  to  hungry  people,  still  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  Canada 
in  the  exports  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  put  in  the  record - 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  your  record.  The  records  I 
have  seen  indicate  that  even  including  our  donations  we  are  down 
below  Canadian  exports  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  adjust  our  subsidy  rate  on  wheat  daily,  Congress¬ 
man  Cooley,  in  order  to  keep  competitive  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  do  not  doubt  you  are  doing 
just  what  you  say  you  are  doing,  but  I  still  come  back  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  discussed  this  morning,  that  you  are  doing  everything  within 
your  power  and  yet  you  let  somebody  from  the  State  Department 
come  along  and  tell  you  you  cannot  ship  your  wheat  into  Ceylon  or 
Ghana  or  some  other  far-distant  place  of  the  world,  and  we  fold  up 
and  keep  our  wheat  at  home. 

Mr.  IMiller.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  these  hearings  are  concluded,  I  think  it 
will  develop  that  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  People  come 
to  me  because  I  am  chairman  of  this  committee  and  tell  me  a  lot  of 
things.  That  is  the  reason  I  said  this  morning  I  want  these  hearings 
to  be  full,  frank,  fair,  and  wide  open.  I  want  the  businessmen  of 
America  who  are  operating  our  commerce  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  this  committee  room  and  tell  us  what  is  happening.  I  have 
heard  that  businessmen  have  spent  substantial  sums  of  money  in 
promoting  transactions  which  on  the  face  of  them  appear  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  law,  only,  when  they  came  to  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  contract,  to  have  somebody  blow  it  out  the  window  and  it  is 

all  over.  . 

You  know,  we  have  spent  $3.5  billion  for  wheat  and  $9  billion  for 
commodities  generally.  If  we  are  to  permit  the  State  Department 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  tell  me  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  these  commodities.  I  do  not  know  anything  we 
can  do  or  that  I  can  do  as  a  Member  of  Congress  that  I  have  not  al- 
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ready  done.  I  am  begging  you  and  Mr.  Benson  to  tell  this  committee 
what  we  can  do  to  aid  in  the  disposition  and  disposal  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  we  consult  with 
the  State  Department  when  we  are  pursuing  our  disposal  programs 
under  title  I  and  other  related  programs,  principally  under  title  I. 
We  are  operating  an  overall  program  which  is  calculated  not  to  dis¬ 
rupt  world  marketings  of  friendly  countries  and  not  to  break  world 
prices. 

But  we  do  not  go  in  for  a  program  that  permits  country  veto  of 
individual  export  proposals  which  are  made  to  us  and  those  that  we 
have  under  consideration.  We  consult  with  the  State  Department  on 
the  overall.  The  State  Department  may  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  individual  countries,  but  the  interests  of  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  largely  protected  in  our  provisions  for  global  marketings 
which  we  provide  and  which  we  require  as  a  condition  for  a  title  I 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  not  a  correct  assumption  to  say  that  the 
State  Department  per  se  is  in  a  position  to  stand  up  and  veto  in¬ 
dividual  contracts  and  proposals  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  caused  us  to  lose  world  markets.  The  volume 
we  have  lost  in  the  past  year  has  been  largely  attributable  to  cotton. 
Wheat  has  not  been  a  major  contributing  factor. 

The  Chairman.  Every  other  country  exporting  cotton  has  main¬ 
tained  or  increased  its  exports,  while  we  have  lost  ours  to  the  extent 
of  51  percent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  will  find  that  has  been  true 
of  the  last  6  months  and  not  over  the  entire  marketing  year  because  the 
world  consumption  figure  on  cotton  is  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  compare  1957-58  to  1958-59,  and  I  have  the  figures 
before  me.  Pakistan,  Peru,  India,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sudan,  Egypt,  and 
Mexico  have  all  increased,  but  the  United  States  has  decreased  51 
percent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Fifty-one  percent  of  7  million  is  a  lot  more  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  than  represented  by  the  percentage  increases  which  have  been 
enjoyed  by  these  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  percentages,  but  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  world  market.  What  do  you  consider  our  fair  share 
of  the  world  market — 5  million  bales? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  one  I  have  always  answered  in  this  manner, 
Chairman  Cooley :  In  the  overall,  we  hope  to  obtain  and  we  think  we 
should  obtain  an  average  of  approximately  5 y2  million  bales  over  a 
given  number  of  years.  I  would  not  want  to  set  that  up  as  a  goal  for 
any  one  year,  because  year  before  last  we  sold  5 y2  million,  and  the  year 
before  that  7  something,  and  this  marketing  year  we  expect  to  sell 
somewhere  near  3  million.  We  hope  to  increase  it  next  year.  So  this 
is  a  flexible  thing.  It  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  the  overall  aggre¬ 
gate,  we  expect  to  average  somewhere  near  5  or  5y2  million  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  the  average  is  5  million  or  oi/2  million 
and  we  are  selling  at  the  rate  of  only  2,176,000  bales,  we  are  far  from 
our  goal,  are  we  not? 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  expect  to  sell  more  next  year.  We  expect  to  go 
'  back  up  again.  We  were  at  7,  down  to  4.4,  down  to  2.3,  and  we  expect 
to  go  back  up  again.  Over  the  years  it  should  average  5  or  5y2 
million  bales. 

The  Chairman.  What  leads  you  to  believe  that  cotton  exports  will 
be  increased  under  the  present  policy? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  know  the  world  cotton  textile  situation  is  improv¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  know  under  our  competitive  pricing  system 
we  have  announced,  beginning  August  1,  there  is  not  any  country  that 
can  undercut  us.  We  are  not  going  to  undercut  the  world  price,  but 
by  the  same  token  we  are  not  going  to  permit  other  companies  to  under¬ 
cut  our  price  and  take  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  result  has  come  about  because 
of  the  undercutting  of  prices  by  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  say  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  attributable  to 
the  recession  we  have  experienced  in  the  world  cotton  textile  industry. 
To  some  degree  it  has  been  occasioned  by  undercutting  the  prices  by 
other  countries,  but  that  is  minor  in  terms  of  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  the  depression  or  recession  or  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  textile  business  adversely  affect  our  exports  and  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  exports  of  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Going  back  again,  I  say  we  absorbed  the  volume  of  the 
decline.  The  other  countries,  because  they  had  relatively  minor 
quantities  of  cotton  to  export,  maintained  or  in  some  instances  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  of  cotton  at  our  expense  by  reducing  the  price. 

The  numbers  of  bales  represented  by  that  decrease  in  price,  their 
increased  percentage,  are  relatively  minor  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  bales — I  won’t  say  relatively  minor.  It  was  not  minor,  but  it  was 
not  anywhere  near  comparable  to  the  amount  that  we  lost,  50  percent 
of  5  million  bales. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  losing  our  interest  in  the  market  in  the 
hard  currency  countries,  are  we  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  but  I  think  if  you  go  back  and  see  where  the  losses 
occurred  and  where  the  gains  occurred  to  these  other  countries,  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  was  in  hard  currency  countries. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  me  up  to  the  question,  Why  cannot 
we  expand  our  barter  program  in  the  hard  currency  countries? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  by  the  statement  that  you  have  just  made,  I 
could  give  you  a  very  good  answer.  The  demand  for  cotton  in  hard 
currency  countries  is  not  determined  by  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
they  have  to  spend,  because  the  hard  currency  countries  are  in  just 
about  as  good  a  position  as  they  need  to  be  to  pay  dollars  for  cotton. 
They  do  not  need  to  barter.  They  do  not  have  to  have  barter  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  increased  demands  for  cotton.  They  can  pay  the 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  France  had  taken  off 
all  Government  controls  on  imports  of  cotton,  and  the  cotton  merchants 
of  France  are  now  free  to  buy  cotton  wherever  they  want  to  buy  it. 

Do  you  think  that  will  be  favorable  to  us  and  that  it  will  tend  to 
increase  our  exports  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Any  freeing  up  and  liberalization  of  currency  operates 
to  the  benefit  of  this  country,  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  additional  markets  for  American 
surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  Myers  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  is  I  know  at  one  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  use  of  surplus  commodities  in  any 
part  of  the  military  program.  I  understand  we  have  now  finished  our 
military  housing  program  in  France  that  resulted  in  our  disposal  of 
about  $50  million  worth  of  American  cotton.  I  think  last  Thursday 
they  dedicated  these  housing  projects  and  the  contractor  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  work. 

How  do  you  feel  about  using  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
pay  for  military  housing  in  other  parts  of  the  w oriel  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  it  is  desirable  if  you  can  get  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  agricultural  commodity  going  into  that  coun¬ 
try.  I  think  it  makes  more  sense  to  me  if  you  are  not  going  to  increase 
it  but  just  sell  the  same  amount  of  the  commodity  going  in,  you  had 
better  get  your  dollars  and  pay  dollars  for  the  housing. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  of  military  housing 
in  France,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  that  this  $50  million  worth  of 
cotton  that  went  into  France  in  payment  for  military  housing  was  in 
addition  to  the  normal  uses  of  American  cotton. 

Mr.  Miller.  Under  that  barter  arrangement  it  did  not  go  to  France 
but  went  to  some  other  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  triangular  but  was  a  direct  affair  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  went  generally  all  over  Europe.  It  did  not  go  to 
F ranee  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  triangular  affair  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  a  multiple,  open-end  contract.  It  was  not  even 
triangular. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  you  all  seem  to  frown — not  you  particu¬ 
larly — someone  seems  to  frown  on  triangulars.  I  think  Mr.  Berger 
was  here  and  we  talked  to  him  about  triangular  barter  transactions 
and  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary  because  we  could  do  all  the  trading 
we  wanted  to  otherwise. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  in  favor  of  triangular  arrangements  where 
definite  relationships  can  be  established  among  the  three  legs  of  the 
triangle  and  set  up  a  direct  association  and  say  because  of  the  export 
of  whatever  this  commodity  is  to  one  country  they,  in  turn,  were  able 
to  exchange  something  of  value  to  some  other  country  who,  in  turn, 
shipped  strategic  material  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  some  instances  where  foreign  agricul¬ 
ture  has  approved  the  triangular  project  and  even  people  in  the  State 
Department,  in  the  lower  echelons,  have  approved  it  and  everybody 
thought  it  was  a  natural  so  far  as  this  triangular  barter  program  was 
concerned  and  yet  they  never  were  consummated.  One  I  think  of  was 
last  year  or  maybe  this  year,  involving  the  country  of  Ghana.  They 
wanted  some  wheat.  Pillsbury  was  going  to  build  a  flour  mill  and 
some  exporters  were  going  to  send  wheat  to  Ghana,  and  Ghana  was 
going  to  give  material  back  to  American  exporters.  I  know  the  pro¬ 
posal  seemed  to  make  sense.  Pillsbury  was  not  asking  for  anything. 
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They  were  going  to  invest  $5  or  $6  million  in  building  a  flour  mill  in 
Ghana  where  there  is  no  flour  mill. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Palmby  has  direct  responsibility.  I  think  it  has 
been  consummated. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  information  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  threw  a  bombshell  into  that  thing  because  Canada  said  you  can¬ 
not  ship  flour  and  corn  to  Ghana ;  that  is  our  territory. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Palmby.  He  has 
the  information.  This  is  Mr.  Palmby,  Vice  President  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  He  succeeded  me  in  that  capacity  about  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it.  I  know  what  I 
have  told  you  here  and  now.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been 
consummated  in  part  or  in  total.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  has 
happened. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Chairman  Cooley,  that  deal  has  been  transacted.  We 
have  issued  an  acceptance  wire  on  it  and  also  received  a  confirmation 
wire.  There  has  to  this  date  also  been  some  wheat  and  some  flour 
lifted  on  this  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  size  or  volume  of  it, 
but  what  is  the  volume  ?  Is  it  substantial  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  substantial.  About  half  of  it,  I  believe  two- 
thirds  would  be  nearer  correct,  is  tied  in  with  the  erection  of  a  flour 
mill.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  signed  commitment  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  be  completely  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

There  was  another  I  heard  something  about,  a  triangular  involving 
Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  I  think.  Some  of 
the  people  interested  talked  to  me  about  that,  and  I  think  I  talked  to 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  maybe  the  State  Department. 
I  think  it  involves  railroad  rolling  stock  from  France  to  Spain,  cot¬ 
ton  or  other  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain,  which  they  would  exchange  for  the  rolling  stock  in  France. 

I  thought  that  was  on  the  road  to  success.  Now  I  have  heard  that  is 
bogged  down  somewhere.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  specifically  on  that  one. 
It  just  does  not  ring  to  me.  The  Director  of  the  Barter  Division  is 
with  me  and  later  on  I  can  ask  him,  or  now,  whatever  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  urgent  about  this.  I  would  just 
like  to  know. 

My  point  is,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  somebody  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  or  State,  or  both,  that  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  encouraging  these  things  and  encouraging  the 
American  businessmen  to  promote  the  transactions,  because  if  we  do 
not  do  something  drastic  and  something  unusual,  and  if  we  keep  on 
drifting  and  dreaming,  as  we  have,  this  surplus  property  will  break 
down  the  agricultural  economy  of  America,  and  along  with  it  we  are 
going  to  have  a  depression  of  far-reaching  ramifications.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  not  going  to  tolerate  $9  billion  being  invested  in  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  with  no  hope  in  sight. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  drifting  and  gliding  on  this. 
We  are  aggressively  moving. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  anybody  unduly,  but 
the  cold  fact  remains  that  our  surplus  problem  is  being  aggravated 
with  every  harvest. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  the  record.  Mr.  Benson  started  off  with 
less  than  $2.5  billion.  Now  he  has  $9  billion  invested  in  commodities 
and  loans,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  losses  that  have  been  sus¬ 
tained.  I  do  not  know  any  Members  of  Congress  who  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  we  are  talking  about  than  the  34  members 
on  this  committee.  I  mean  Republicans  and  Democrats.  We  are 
anxious  to  do  everything  we  can,  which  is  why  we  are  having 
these  hearings,  We  could  just  pass  an  extension.  I  do  not  think  a 
man  on  this  committee  would  vote  against  the  extension,  but  we  want 
to  know  before  we  approve  the  extension  what  else  we  can  do  that 
would  accelerate  disposal  of  these  surplus  commodities  and  bring  us 
back  to  a  normal  situation.  I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now  as 
approving  your  plan  and  your  program  to  store  some  of  these  surplus 
foods  and  fibers  in  other  places  of  the  world  around  the  perimeter  of 
our  national  defense  structure. 

I  think  if  we  had  them  stored  in  other  places  of  the  world,  the  people 
of  America  would  understand  it'  a  lot  better  than  they  do  when  they 
are  piled  up  here  in  this  country,  warehouse  upon  warehouse  and  sur¬ 
plus  upon  surplus,  with  the  enormous  storage  costs,  and  we  are  not 
doing  anything  to  decrease  it. 

One  other  comment.  Mr.  Heimburger  brought  that  out.  Look  what 
we  saved  on  the  strategic  materials  in  the  way  of  storage ;  and  strate¬ 
gic  materials  have  increased  in  value,  displacing  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  commodities  that  we  did  not  need  and  did  not  want. 

Instead  of  a  billion  dollars,  I  would  like  to  see  $5  billion  bartered 
away  for  strategic  materials  or  other  materials.  I  do  not  mean  just 
strategic  materials.  I  mean  other  materials  we  need  in  our  economy. 
What  they  are  I  do  not  know.  When  I  use  the  words  “drifting  and 
dreaming,”  I  mean  just  that. 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  largest  cotton  merchant  in  the  world,  the  largest 
grain  merchant  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  tobacco  merchant  on 
earth.  Yet  we  have  no  sales  force,  no  salesmen. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  as  wide  flung  a  sales  force  throughout  the 
world  as  exists  in  the  world,  Chairman  Cooley,  in  the  form  of  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  attaches  in  every  important  post. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  They  are  not  salesmen,  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  out  to  be  salesmen.  Our  Ambassadors  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  salesmen.  You  know  who  our  salesmen  are?  The  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry  if  I  said  “salesmen.”  I  am  talking  about 
sales  promotion,  not  order  takers. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  that  we  have  a  potential  sales  force,  the 
greatest  on  earth.  If  the  American  businessman,  with  his  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  business  ability,  will  get  into  the  world  market,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Department,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  We 
are  not  going  to  depend  on  attaches  and  diplomats  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  working  with  both. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  over  in  Europe  a  man  whom  I  met  some 
time  ago.  He  was  given  a  dignified  title  of  economic  attache  or 
something.  I  believe  he  was  Dr.  Slagsvold.  Where  is  he  now? 
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Mr.  Miller.  He  was  brought  back  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  closed  him  up  and  put  him  out  of  business 
and  brought  him  home  when  you  should  have  sent  140  more  over 
there  to  help  him. 

When  you  brought  him  home,  the  American  Farm  Bureau — you 
know  I  do  not  follow  them  in  anything  much — opened  up  an  office  in 
Rotterdam  and  Dr.  Slagsvold  came  home. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
has  seen  fit  to  open  an  office  in  Rotterdam.  I  wish  they  and  other 
farm  organizations  would  open  up  one  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  certainly  the  largest  farm  organization  in 
the  country  and  yet  they  are  spending  the  farmer’s  money  to  run  an 
office  in  Rotterdam  and  we  are  closing  up  our  economic  attache’s  office 
and  bringing  him  home. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  closing  him  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  calling  him  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  attache. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  Commodity  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Service  to  specifically  look  after  their  interests  and  represent 
them  in  F rench  housing  construction  for  barter. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  over  there  promoting  these  transactions 
and  trying  his  best  to  expand  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  somebody  nipped  him  in  the  bud  and  brought  him  home. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  not  say  he  is  the  only  one  we  had  over  there  and 
that  we  closed  up  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  only  one  I  met. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  complete  staff  in  Paris  in  the  form  of  Mr. 
Minneman.  I  was  there  2  weeks  ago.  He  is  a  very  aggressive 
promoter. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  with  Mr.  Minneman  in  April.  He  did  not 
tell  me  he  was  a  salesman. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  a  sales  promoter. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  at 
a  time  when  the  American  Ambassador  did  not  attach  enough  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farm  boy  we  had  there  to  even  initiate  him  to  staff 
conferences.  One  of  our  best  agricultural  attaches  told  me  he  did  not 
believe  the  American  Ambassador  even  knew  who  he  was. 

This  committee  has  taken  the  striped  britches  off  these  farm  boys 
and  has  tried  to  make  something  out  of  them,  but  they  are  still  being 
handicapped.  You  will  not  get  an  agricultural  attache  to  tell  you  he 
is  a  salesman  or  that  he  is  promoting  anything.  They  were  county 
agents  collecting  statistics  up  until  we  took  the  striped  pants  off 
them. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  order  takers  and  salesmen, 
but  they  have  sales  promotional  activities  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  promote  activities  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  sales  promotional  activity  people.  They 
work  with  the  American  businessman  when  he  goes  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  why  you  brought  back  the  only  man  that 
had  the  title  of  “Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Attache”  in  all 
Europe  and  brought  him  home.  You  do  not  know,  do  you  1 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wTill  let  Mr.  Palmby  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Palmby.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  on  Dr.  Slagsvold. 
First,  he  is  a  very  high  caliber  man.  I  want  that  on  the  record.  He 
was  the  only  man  that  we  had  in  the  world  representing  the  Com¬ 
modity  Stabilization  Service  in  helping  to  administer  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bigger  share  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  French  housing  project,  which  we  earlier  talked  about  here. 

That  mission  as  regards  the  housing  project  is  now  completed.  We 
thought  it  was  useless,  and  we  think  this  is  a  right  decision,  keeping 
him  there  longer  because  he,  being  the  only  one  and  because  our  barter 
policies  change  very  rapidly,  similar  to  price  changes  in  commodities, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  one  man  posted  that  far  away  from  home 
on  what  the  barter  policies  are  going  to  be  on  this  program.  We 
thought  it  wise  to  close  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wrong  with  the  telephone  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  typewriters  you  have?  You  tell  us  it  is  hard  for 
you  to  keep  a  man  posted  in  Paris  when  you  can  talk  to  Paris  on 
the  telephone. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  our  judgment,  it  was  not  wise  to  keep  him  there. 
We  considered  this  a  long  time.  In  our  best  judgment,  we  thought 
it  was  best  to  close  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  say  you  changed  the  barter  program  ? 
You  knocked  it  in  the  head  and  killed  it  on  May  27,  1957,  was  it  not? 
I  do  not  mean  you  did  it.  Somebody  down  there  gave  them  an  anes¬ 
thetic  and  put  them  to  sleep  and  they  have  not  gotten  up  yet.  What 
is  Dr.  Slagsvold  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  He  will  be  used  in  the  Department  when  he  arrives 
home.  I  think  he  is  still  en  route  presently. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  plan  to  put  anybody  else  in  his  place? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  else  on  earth?  So  that  the  substance 
of  your  statement  is  that  although  we  have  $9  billion  invested  in 
commodities,  we  have  no  man  on  the  firing  line  anywhere  in  the 
world  trying  to  expand  markets  except  the  agricultural  attaches; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  The  barter  program  is  negotiated  here  with  con¬ 
tractors,  as  you  know.  Those  contractors  who  enter  into  this  arrange¬ 
ment  with  us,  after  they  have  spent  all  the  money  to  make  these 
negotiations  with  these  foreign  countries  and  with  the  businessmen 
in  these  foreign  countries,  certainly  are  far  better  and  far  closer  to 
what  our  policies  are  and  what  we  will  accept  as  materials  than  any 
Government  man  we  can  put  in  a  foreign  office.  We  do  not  enter 
into  government-to-government  transactions.  We  enter  into  these 
transactions  through  businessmen. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  another  $50  million  transaction 
involving  military  housing.  Do  you  not  think  the  magnitude  of  that 
transaction  would  justify  having  at  least  one  man  there? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  do  not  have  any  such  transaction  on  the  books  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  put  any  more  on.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Again,  Chairman  Cooley,  I  have  a  statement  here 
on  barter  that  I  would  plead  with  you  to  permit  me  to  read  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  barter. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  a  prepared  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Miller  and 
with  Mr.  Myers  over  here.  We  will  do  that  later.  I  apologize  for 
drifting  off  into  the  matter  of  barter.  I  think  barter  is  important 
when  you  relate  it  to  the  overall  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  back  and  talk  about  the  sales 
force,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  that  we  have  maintained.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  talk  about  the  trade  promotional  activities  we  carry 
on  with  the  producer  organizations  throughout  the  world  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  authorization. 

As  you  know,  we  have  trade  teams.  There  are  offices  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  maintained  in  foreign  countries.  Only  yesterday  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat  Growers  Association  had  the  Belgian  team  here  in  the 
United  States.  They  maintain  offices  in  Europe.  The  Cotton  Council 
International,  whom  we  support  very  strongly,  maintain  office, 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  using  part  of  our  counterpart  funds 
for  market  development  for  such  uses. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  our  counterpart  funds  are  used  for 
promotional  uses  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  use  about  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  con¬ 
tribution  to  market  development  and  in  support  of  such  organizations 
as  I  have  just  outlined. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  should  be  increased  to  about 
5  percent  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  not  say  5  percent.  I  think  we  can  always 
reevaluate  the  need  for  increasing.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  statement,  we  find  that  on  occasion  we  are  pinched  with 
the  amount  of  money  available  in  spots  where  we  would  like  to  have 
it  available  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  limited  by  legislation  or  by  administra¬ 
tive  order  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  administrative  order  and  overall  administrative 
decision  as  to  the  use  of  currencies.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  prepared 
statement,  there  are  a  great  many  demands  on  these  currencies  by 
other  interested  agencies  of  government — military,  State  Department 
in  their  Embassy  maintenance,  ours  in  promoting  trade  fairs,  use 
of  a  certain  part  of  it  in  our  administrative  expenses  for  the  operation 
of  our  attache  system. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  new  uses  has  been  the  foreign  research 
program  we  are  financing,  doing  research  in  agricultural  fields  in 
other  countries.  There  are  a  great  many  agencies  in  government 
in  competition  for  use  of  foreign  currencies,  but  we  are  using  sizable 
quantities  dollarwise  in  promotional  activities.  These  trade  associa¬ 
tions  put  up  sizable  quantities  of  their  own  money.  This  is  not  only 
the  use  of  the  Agriculture  Department’s  accumulated  funds.  These 
trade  associations  contribute  heavily  toward  the  maintenance  of  mar¬ 
ket  development  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  your  proposed  amendment  will  make 
these  programs  more  dynamic  and  more  effective? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  “dynamic.”  Let  us  say 
it  would  provide  for  reasonable  expansion  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
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poses  we  have  outlined  in  the  food-for-peace  program  and  will  in¬ 
crease,  I  think,  the  overall  disposition  of  agricultural  surpluses  not 
only  for  our  benefit  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  countries. 

I  think  built  on  the  sound  foundation,  as  outlined  in  our  food- 
for-peace  program,  we  could  increase  the  export  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  these  countries,  we  can  use  some  of  the  counterpart  funds 
to  construct  such  things  as  storage  facilities,  unloading  facilities  in 
these  countries,  and  enable  them  to  further  handle  and  use  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  sad  situation  when  we  read  in  American 
papers  about  people  starving  to  death  in  Ceylon.  Does  the  pro¬ 
gram  you  now  advocate  through  these  amendments  contemplate  pro¬ 
viding  countries  like  Ceylon  with  food  reserves  to  take  care  of  their 
people  in  the  event  of  dire  distress  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  makes  it  more  possible  for  us  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  were  talking  about  the  five  north¬ 
eastern  states  in  Brazil  where  starvation  was  rampant  and  because  of 
political  complications  we  were  unable  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
starvation  in  Brazil. 

Would  your  program  now  contemplate  providing  them  with  a 
food  carryover  that  would  prevent  starvation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  you  can  prevent  or  wipe  out  hunger 
from  the  world  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  all  over  the  world,  but  in  certain 
places  where  it  is  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  agree  that  under  this  program  we  could  in¬ 
crease  storage  capacity  for  food  in  a  country,  and  also  increase  un¬ 
loading  and  maybe  transportation  facilities  to  get  this  food  to  those 
people. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  the  trouble  was  in  the  northeastern 
states  of  Brazil  where  they  had  no  highways  and  railways  and  had 
no  way  to  distribute  the  food  even  though  we  flew  it  in  to  the  towns 
and  made  it  available. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right.  Getting  it  to  the  country  is  the  easiest 
possible  part  of  the  problem.  Getting  it  from  the  port  of  entry  or 
the  airfield  or  wherever  you  land  it  there  and  getting  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  need  it  is  the  main  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  think  the  welfare  officers  of  the  several  States 
understand  that  this  food  we  have  here  is  available  to  needy  people  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  reference  to  my  own  great  Commonwealth 
of  North  Carolina  where  the  dependent  people  of  that  State  have 
not  had  access  to  the  surplus  food  we  have.  Other  States  have  Mr. 
Heimburger  provided  a  statement  this  morning  listing  West’ Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  others  who  have  participated 
m  this  program.  North  Carolina  had  739  needy  persons  in  family 
units  receiving  donated  food  in  March  1959.  New  York  had  between 
four  and  five  thousand.  Pennsylvania  had  858,000.  Puerto  Rico  had 
605,000  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  officials  of  the  several  States 
know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  this  food  available. 

Mi.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  state  with  the  greatest  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  the  State  officials  are  fully  aware- and  are  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  our  willingness  to  contribute  food  in  whatever  quantities 
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they  can  reasonably  use  to  feed  people,  based  on  criteria  that  they 
themselves  establish  under  the  general  guidelines  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the  basic  and  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  establishing  criteria  lies  within  the  State  and  not  the  Federal 
Government.  We  stand  ready  to  furnish  food  to  the  several  States 
in  whatever  quantities  they  can  reasonably  use. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  over  this  list  of  all  the  States,  fewer 
people  in  North  Carolina  received  aid  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  South  Carolina  had  1,886  people  and  we  had  only 
739.  J 

Mr.  Miller.  Mississippi  is  very  heavy  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mississippi  had  400,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  States  and  counties  have  failed  to 
provide  a  distribution  system. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  leave  responsibility  for  setting  up  the  distribution 
system  to  the  States.  We  ship  in  carload  lots  into  spots  they  desig¬ 
nate  and  depend  on  them  to  break  down  the  larger  shipments  into 
smaller  shipments  and  transshipments. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  officials  thereof  in  connection  with  this  program 
other  than  one  inquiry  I  made,  which  was  whether  or  not  the  State 
welfare  officers  understand  what  the  law  is  and  what  the  requirements 
are. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  state  they  know  and  are  fully  aware  and  are  fully 
informed. 

Mr.  Latta.  Will  the  chairman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  inquired  back  in  Ohio  as  to  why  some  counties  in  my 
district  in  particular  were  not  using  this  surplus  food.  I  found  most 
were  not  using  it.  They  said  it  was  a  matter  of  redtape,  that  they 
had  to  weigh  every  bean,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  go  out  and  buy  it 
rather  than  go  through  all  the  redtape.  Is  that  true,  that  they  have 
so  much  redtape  that  they  are  not  using  this  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  to  keep  records,  Congressman  Latta.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  excessive  redtape  in  the  Federal  Government  re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr.  Latta.  It  seems  to  be  the  impression  on  the  local  level  where 
it  is  being  administered  that  there  is  too  much  redtape  and  they  are 
not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  we  have  too  much  redtape  on  this  one. 
Largely,  you  can  say  it  is  lack  of  interest  attributable  to  either  the 
county  or  State’s  unwillingness  to  provide  funds  to  supervise  the 
distribution  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  distribution  itself  down  to 
the  individual  person.  We  rely  on  the  States  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you,  in  response  to  Mr.  Latta’s 
observation,  first  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point,  if  you  will,  just 
what  the  requirements  are. 
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Also  specify  farther  whether  or  not  a  county,  as  the  subdivision  of 
the  State,  can  have  a  food  distribution  program  without  regard  to 
other  counties  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  Without  State  participation?  First  we  require  State 
participation  and  it  is  up  to  the  State  to  determine  how  far  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  reach  within  its  borders. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  these  ABC’s  so  we  know  whether 
or  not  my  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  some  welfare  officer  has 
to  supervise  it.  Then  tell  us  what  kind  of  showing  would  have  to  be 
made  by  local  officials  in  my  own  home  county,  we  will  say,  to  make 
that  county  eligible  for  food  for  needy  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  It  is  relatively  simple. 

(The  information  to  be  supplied  follows :) 

USDA  Requirements  for  State  Distribution  to  Needy  Families 

The  applicable  legislation  under  which  the  family  distribution  program  is 
operated  provides  that  commodities  may  be  donated  to  needy  people  and  for 
relief  purposes.  These  two  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  section  32  of  the  act  of  1935,  as 
amended.  The  Secretary’s  regulations  define  needy  persons  as  those  persons 
who  are  in  economic  need  of  food  assistance,  and  further  that  such  persons 
shall  be  so  certified  to  participate  in  the  program  by  the  appropriate  public 
welfare  authority  based  upon  criteria  which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
standards  established  in  the  States  for  their  regular  public  assistance  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  implementing  the  distribution  program 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  agency  of  the  State  government  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  Governor  to  handle  the  program.  Prior  to  making  distri¬ 
bution  to  needy  persons,  State  distributing  agencies  are  required  to  submit  a 
plan  of  operation  for  approval  by  the  appropriate  area  office  of  the  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Division.  No  amendments  to  such  plans  may  be  made  without  prior 
approval  of  the  area  office.  Such  plans  include  the  procedures  and  methods  to 
be  used  in  certifying  individuals  as  needy  and  in  making  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  to  such  recipients.  As  a  minimum  the  plan  includes  the  following : 

1.  The  estimated  number  of  needy  persons  to  whom  distribution  will  be 
made. 

2.  The  name  of  the  agency  or  agencies  which  will  be  responsible  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  an  distribution  of  commodities  to  needy  persons. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  commodities  will  be  distributed  including  but  not 
limited  to  storage  and  distribution  facilities  to  be  used  and  method  of  financing. 

4.  The  specific  criteria  to  be  used  in  certifying  individuals  as  needy  persons. 

5.  Provisions  for  reviewing  certification  of  recipients  to  determine  changes 
in  their  economic  status  which  would  effect  their  continued  eligibility. 

6.  The  provisions  for  identifying  each  person  certified. 

7.  Assurances  that  welfare  grants  or  similar  aid  shall  not  be  reduced  because 
of  receipt  of  commodities. 

8.  Assurances  that  distribution  of  commodities  shall  not  be  used  for  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  any  political  party,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  the  distribution  of  commodities  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

9.  Assurances  that  recipients  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  payments  in 
money,  materials,  or  services  for  or  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  solicited  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  com¬ 
modities  for  voluntary  cash  contributions  for  any  purpose. 

10.  The  manner  in  which  the  distributing  agency  plans  to  supervise  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  commodities  are  shipped  in  carlot  quantities  to  central  distribution  points 
within  the  State  where  the  State  agency  accepts  title  and  assumes  responsibility 
for  all  intrastate  distribution  costs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a 
vested  interest  in  the  commodities  to  insure  that  they  are  distributed  only  to  those 
persons  for  whom  they  are  donated.  The  State  agency  is  responsible  for  proper 
storage  and  distribution  only  to  eligible  recipients.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  agency  to  maintain  complete  accountability  of  the  commodities  so  dis¬ 
tributed  and  render  such  reports  to  the  Department  as  are  required. 
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Mr.  Latta.  I  saw  some  records  that  the  County  Van  Wert  sent  me, 
and  it  did  not  look  simple  to  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  will  find  that  to  be  a  State  requirement. 

Mr.  Latta.  Cannot  the  Federal  Government  prevail  upon  the  States 
to  come  up  with  simpler  regulations  for  the  State  to  use?  Maybe  it 
is  State  regulations  that  are  hampering. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  will  find  the  Federal  Government  consigns  the 
food  to  the  State.  The  distribution  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
State.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  this,  but  I  presume  there  are  gen¬ 
eral  guidelines  as  to  the  method  of  bookkeeping  used,  but  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  for  the  record  an  explanation  in  simple  terms,  as  the  chairman 
suggested. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of  county  commissioners  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  do  not  want  to  pay  for  this  food. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct ;  they  do  not  want  to  use  county  funds 
to  pay  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  will  not  pay  transportation  costs  or  furnish  stor¬ 
age  or  take  responsibility  for  it.  They  say,  “We  have  gotten  along 
all  right  for  a  long  time.  Let  these  people  work.”  There  is  that 
attitude.  It  is  not  all  centered  right  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  had  inquiries  from  Wisconsin.  A  lot  of  them 
say  there  is  too  much  redtape. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  surplus  commodities 
and  the  State  requests  you  to  send  in  a  carload  of  cornmeal  or  flour 
for  needy  people.  You  consign  it  to  the  State.  The  State  then  makes 
it  available  at  the  county  level.  Somebody  mqst  be  responsible  for  the 
records.  But  even  if  it  got  to  the  county  level  and  the  church  people 
or  some  charitable  organization  had  to  distribute  the  food,  that  would 
still  meet  your  requirements,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  On  family  feeding  programs  we  require  the  States  to 
be  responsible.  They  generally  hold  and  do  hold  the  counties  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  distribution.  We  do  have  institutional  feeding  where  the- 
institution  is  held  responsible  for  the  distribution  to  its  members. 

The  Chairman.  This  700-odd  figure  in  North  Carolina  might  be  in¬ 
stitutional  feeding. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  table  shows  this  figure  to  represent  needy  persons 
in  family  units  receiving  donated  foods. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  could  encourage  some  county  commis¬ 
sioners  to  provide  a  distribution  system  for  surplus  food  for  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  without  requiring  the  expenditure  of  local  taxpayers’  money, 
and  that  some  church  organization  or  the  Salvation  Army  or  any  other 
reputable  organization  agreed  to  distribute  the  food  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  welfare  offices.  Would  that  meet  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  direct  distribution  in  family 
feeding  whether  it  could  be  done  by  church  organizations  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  it  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  it  in  Italy  or  in  Brazil,  why  can  we  not 
do  it  in  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  may  do  it  in  some  instances  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  volunteer  organizations  willing  to 
contribute  food  to  our  own  people  at  home,  it  seems  to  me  you  should 
approve  that.  I  would  like  for  you  to  look  into  it  when  you  put  this 
information  into  the  record  which  Mr.  Latta  and  I  have  requested. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  see  if  we  are  doing  any  of  that.  I  know  wTe  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  institutions  where  the  institution  dis¬ 
tributes  food  to  those  people  who  are  in  the  institution.  Whether  we 
are  at  the  present  time  permitting  distribution  in  the  family -type  food 
donation  program  to  be  conducted  by  church  organizations  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  suggest  that  you  turn  it  over  to  church 
organizations  without  supervision  of  the  county  welfare  offices  be¬ 
cause  the  county  welfare  offices  must  certify  the  need. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  those  conditions  I  think  it  could  be  done  if  you  had 
the  county  officer  supervise. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  costs  of  local 
transportation  and  distribution  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  question  because  Mr.  Smith  just 
suggested  some  counties  were  unwilling  to  pay  for  transportation.  Do 
you  charge  the  State  or  county  with  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  we  deliver  to  the  point  they  designate. 

The  Chairman.  You  deliver  to  the  point  designated  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  in  carload  lots.  Generally  speaking,  those  com¬ 
modities  are  broken  down  in - 

The  Chairman.  That  part  of  the  transportation  from  the  central 
depot  to  the  county  level  the  county  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  county.  Mr.  Koenig 
tells  me  we  will  permit  States  to  set  up  their  own  method  of  distri¬ 
bution.  If  it  is  agreeable  in  a  State  agency  to  distribute  commodities 
through  a  church  or  welfare  organization,  we  permit  that  to  be  done 
under  certain  circumstances.  We  will  supply  information  on  that 
for  the  record. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  is  as  follows :) 

Use  op  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Persons  in  Distribution  to  Needy 

Families 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  distribution  program  upon  the  State  agency  through  its  agreement,  the 
State  agency  may,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  physical  distribution  of  commodities.  The  Department 
will  not  permit  such  voluntary  agencies  to  act  as  certifying  agencies  since 
certification  is  restricted  to  that  agency  or  agencies  of  the  State  or  local 
government  responsible  for  public  welfare.  Voluntary  agencies  may  be  used, 
however,  as  referral  agencies  provided  the  appropriate  legal  welfare  agency 
assumes  final  responsibility  for  certification. 

Although  in  many  communities  in  several  States  participating  in  the  family 
distribution  program  the  voluntary  agencies  are  assisting  by  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  referral  agencies  and  in  making  distribution  of  commodities,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  very  strongly  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  can  be  served  if  program  responsibility  is  carried  out  only  by  those 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments  which  have  a  legal  responsibility  and 
which  can  be  held  legally  accountable  for  the  commodities  distributed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Who  sets  up  the  criteria  as  to  whether  there  is  need 
or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  State  does  it.  We  have  general  guidelines,  but 
the  details  and  responsibility  for  setting  up  the  criteria  lie  with  the 
States. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  county  officials  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  grocerymen  and  others  who  thing  you  better  see  about  buying 
these  groceries  from  them,  that  they  are  paying  the  taxes.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  more  here  than  just  saying,  “Why  don’t  you  give  it 
away  ?” 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  lot  of  reasoning  in  counties  other  than  a 
reluctance  to  furnish  money  for  distribution  that  keeps  them  from 
having  the  program.  What  you  mention  is  a  factor  in  many  instance^. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  we  propose  a  food-stamp  program  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  this  food  is  already 
available  to  the  people,  that  we  do  not  need  a  food-stamp  program.  A 
food-stamp  program  would  provide  for  a  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities  through  the  corner  merchant.  I  see  no  objections  to 
trying  that  as  an  experiment.  The  thing  that  discourages  me  about 
all  this  so  far  in  these  hearings  is  that  no  one  yet  today  has  come  up 
with  anything  new.  It  seems  to  me  unless  we  find  some  new  avenue, 
some  more  effective  way  to  dispose  of  this  surplus,  we  will  be  buried 
beneath  it  forever  and  that  we  will  never  dispose  of  it.  What  will 
happen  to  the  corn  crop  this  year  of  4,100  million  bushels  ?  And  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  these  other  commodities  ?  Unless  we  do  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  not  been  doing,  we  are  going  to  remain  right  where 
we  are. 

Mr.  Miller.  Congressman  Cooley,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  under 
a  food  stamp  plan  you  might  get  a  greater  participation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  you  might  feed  more  people,  but  you  do  not  attack  the  surplus 
problem  by  the  use  of  a  food  stamp  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Because  under  a  food  stamp  plan — the  ones  proposed 
thus  far — there  can  be  no  effective  control  over  what  commodities  will 
be  available  under  the  plan.  In  the  absence  of  that,  you  cannot  intel¬ 
ligently  attack  a  surplus  problem  unless  you  are  able  to  direct  your 
plan  to  cope  with  your  surplus  problem  in  the  various  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  restrict  the  food  stamp  plan  to  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  alone.  I  can  see  why  you  would  not  want  to  provide 
them  with  ice  cream  or  peaches  and  everything  else,  but  if  you  would 
make  wheat  and  flour  and  dairy  products  and  powdered  milk  avail¬ 
able,  anything  in  surplus  supply,  if  you  put  it  on  a  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  it  seems  you  would  distribute  it  quickly. 

We  have  a  program  now  that  is  free  of  charge.  If  they  bought  it 
through  the  corner  grocer  with  a  food  stamp  plan  they  would  have 
to  pay  something. 

These  local  officials  are  not  going  to  make  this  food  available.  My 
own  State  is  an  example  because  fewer  people  in  North  Carolina  are 
receiving  food  than  in  any  other  State.  It  is  due  to  a  local  situation 
and  not  to  the  Federal  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  there  were  general  need  for  a  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  these  people  are  elected  and  would  provide  a  food  distribution 
program  if  it  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  available.  I  cannot  see  why 
they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Public  opinion  still  controls  in  many  places  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 
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Mr.  Pirnie.  I  have  a  question  that  relates  to  another  matter.  That 
was  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  dry  skim  milk.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  some  time  ago  this  situation  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  and  you  were  going  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  could  be  some  control  over  the  ultimate  use  of  dried  skim 
milk.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  used  in  certain  locations  to  create 
filled  milk. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  therefore  it  came  into  competition  with  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  because  of  its  low  cost,  the  low  cost  of  the  basic  element,  and 
it.  was  unfair  competition.  Has  the  Department  reached  any  conclu¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  I  would  rather 
have  Mr.  Myers  or  Mr.  Ioanes  answer  the  question.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  our  not  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  question  involves  the  sale  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480,  presumably  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  did  have  a  program  in  early  1957  that  did  move 
some  nonfat  milk  to  that  country  and  part  of  it  was  used  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  filled  milk. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  put  together  the  plants  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  filled  milk  were  not  completed.  We  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  the  solids  would  be  used  in  filled  milk.  This  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development  in  the  Philippines,  this  new  industry,  and  for  a 
good  period  of  time  we  were  not  sure  it  would  succeed ;  that  is,  that 
the  product  would  sell  and  gain  consumer  acceptance.  It  has 
succeeded. 

It  is  our  conclusion  today  that  the  filled  milk  is  eating  into  the 
evaporated  milk  market.  Therefore,  we  would  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  any  future  program  with  that  country  for  the  movement  of 
nonfat  milk  to  make  sure  that  the  evaporated  milk  market  was  pro¬ 
tected.  If  we  do  have  another  program  with  the  Philippines  where 
nonfat  milk  could  be  used  in  making  filled  milk  we  would  require 
that  country  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  evaporated  milk  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  getting  the  nonfat  milk  so  that  the  total  market  for  both 
products  would  be  increased.  At  the  moment  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
we  will  have  another  program  with  the  Philippines.  We  do  not 
have  a  program  in  being  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Likewise,  you  would  observe  the  same  precaution  in 
any  other  location  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  feel,  the  situation  having  come  to  your  attention, 
you  are  now  adequately  on  guard  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGovern. 

_Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Miller,  earlier  this  year  I  sat  in  on  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Poage  of  our  committee  where  there  were  a  number  of  the 
Church  World  Service  people  present  who  had  had  experience  in 
handling  the  type  of  treaty  aspects  of  the  program.  As  I  remember 
it,  they  told  us  at  that  time  they  thought  they  could  easily  double 
the  volume  of  commodities  they  were  distributing  overseas  on  a  direct 
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people-to-people  basis  if  those  commodities  were  made  available  to 
them;  that  is,  they  had  the  field  force  to  actually  handle  a  volume 
double  the  amount  they  were  handling. 

I  forget  all  the  reasons  they  listed  why  they  were  not  getting  those 
•commodities,  but  it  seems  there  was  not  a  sufficient  variety,  not  enough 
oil,  fats,  things  of  that  kind.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say,  Congressman  McGovern,  that  this  is  one 
field  of  activity  in  which  we  feel  we  can  expand  and  implement  our 
food  for  peace  program.  I  think  Church  World  services,  the  Catholic 
•organizations,  CARE,  and  the  other  groups  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  in  distributing  our  surpluses  throughout  the  world. 

Mr. McGovern.  Ido, too. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  to  be  commended  on  their  belief  that 
they  can  do  even  a  better  job,  and  we  think  they  can,  too.  We  have 
•every  intention  of  exploring  to  the  fullest  the  possibility  of  providing 
more  food  and  agricultural  surpluses  through  their  avenues  for  dis¬ 
tribution  because  they  have  been  able  to  distribute  throughout  the 
world  in  a  manner  in  which  we  are  unable  to  do  because  they  have 
■staffs  equipped  to  handle  such  programs  as  they  have  been  operating. 

Mr.  McGovern.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  throughout  about 
the  necessity  of  moving  into  what  we  call  people  to  people  contacts 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  almost  a  perfect  example 
of  that  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  the  people  that  are  equipped  to  do  the 
job  desire  to  do.  Dr.  Myers  would  like  to  add  something  to  that. 

Dr.  Myers  had  a  little  statement  he  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern. 

Mr.  Myers.  With  regard  to  the  title  III  donation  program,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  second  what  has  been  said  here.  W e  too  have  been  meeting  with 
these  organizations,  and  it  is  our  intent  to  help  and  persuade  them  to 
do  even  more,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  one  point  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  I  say  this  with  absolutely  no  discredit  to  what  they  are 
doing.  They  told  me  they  are  distributing  about  1  million  tons  a 
year  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  double  that  within  a  period  of  2 
or  3  years.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while  that  sounds  large 
enough  to  us  as  individuals  it  is  only  equal  to  somewhere  around  35 
million  bushels  of  wheat  if  you  put  it  in  terms  of  wheat.  The  dona¬ 
tion  program  with  all  its  value  is  not  really  a  major  surplus  disposal 
measure.  It  is  a  humanitarian,  people  to  people  thing.  That  is  why 
we  are  talking  also  about  things  like  national  reserves  and  pushing  the 
commercial  markets  and  pushing  other  measures  which  move  large 
quantities  in  order  to  have  some  measures  which  are  really  surplus 
disposal  and  some  measures  which  are  primarily  humanitarian.  This 
title  III  falls  in  the  latter  category. 

Mr.  McGovern.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  say  that  only  to  put  it  in  perspective  because  I  am  all 
for  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Going  back  to  the  nonfat  dry  milk  operations  in  the 
Philippines,  how  long  has  that  been  developed?  I  thought  you  said 
it  was  very  recently.  I  understand  it  has  been  going  on  for  some 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  These  plants  we  are  talking  about,  I  think  the  first  one 
went  into  operation  in  1957. 
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Mu  Johnson.  Are  they  not  owned  by  American  businessmen? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  American  businessmen  have  interests  in  two  of  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Could  you  name  the  American  businessmen  that  have 

interests  m  them  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  cannot  name  the  businessmen,  but  I  can  name  the 
companies.  I  think  that  the  General  Milk  Co.  is  one,  which  is  the 
exp 01 1  arm  of  Pet  and  Carnation,  and  I  think  the  other  is  Consoli¬ 
dated  Dairies  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  how  long  does  the  contract  with  the  Philippines 
have  to  extend  ? 

]\Ii.  Ioanes.  I  think  it  is  finished.  I  think  the  last  shipment  was 
made  a  while  ago. 

Air.  Johnson.  We  had  testimony  before  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  a 
year  ago  in  regard  to  the  way  that  the  sale  of  condensed  milk  had 
dropped  olf. 

Air.  Ioanes.  Evaporated  milk ;  yes,  sir. 

,,  Johnson  When  did  they  start  this  nonfat  milk  operation  in 
the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  I  think  they  started  operating  in  1957. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  1957? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Johnson.  How  long  a  contract  do  you  have  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ?  1 

^  e  began  negotiating  it  in  1956.  It  was  signed  in 
early  1957  and  the  shipments  under  it  were  completed  within  the  last 
tew  months. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And,  the  plant  started  in  the  Philippines  in  1957  ? 

Air.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  not  the  Dutch  ask  us  to  stop  our  sales  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

All.  Johnson.  I  understood  the  Dutch  had  been  here  and  asked  us 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  them  not  to  sell  nofat  dry  milk  in 
areas  where  they  were  using  it  to  make  filled  milk. 

Air.  Ioanes.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

If  the  Dutch  had  been  here  asking  for  this,  we  would  have  heard 
about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  not  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Outside  of  the  Dutch,  what  other  countries  would  be 
competing  with  us  on  the  sale  of  nonfat  dry  milk? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  would  say  the  principal  competition  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  with  the  Dutch.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  put  a  small 
quantity  of  product  into  that  country  also. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  say  in  the  future  that  nonfat  dry  milk  is  not 
g°-[Hg  to  be  sold  where  it  will  be  used  to  make  filled  milk  ? 

Air.  Ioanes.  No,  sir;  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that.  I  will  clarify  it  if 
1  left  that  impression.  What  I  said  was  that  it  would  do  it  and  if 
it  could  have  an  effect  on  our  sales  of  evaporated  milk - 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  had,  has  it  not,  at  the  present  time,  on  sales 
of  condensed  milk?  Our  sales  of  condensed  milk  have  dropped  off 
very  heavily  as  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  There  has  been  a  decrease. 
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Mr.  J ohnson.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  could  furnish  it,  but  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Fred  Marshall  has  introduced  legislation  to  stop  the  sale 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  where  it  is  going  to  be  used  to  make  filled  milk. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  move  to  have  a  restric¬ 
tion  put  on  Public  Law  480  along  that  line.  I  wonder  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  given  any  consideration  to  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  we  have  not  discussed  it  and  we  can  only  give 
you  a  personal  opinion,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
had  this  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Primarily  because  we  would  be  shutting  ourselves  out 
or  a  chance  of  selling  some  nonfat  dry  milk.  There  are  many  areas  of 
the  world  that  produce  filled  milk  that  do  not  import  any  dairy  produ- 
ucts  or  could  not. 

It  seems  to  me  nonfat  is  one  of  our  surplus  problems  here.  We  still 
have  stocks  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  course,  if  the  condensed  milk  is  not  sold,  then  we 
have  more  surplus.  We  have  surplus  fat  and  surplus  dry  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  If  we  do  not  sell  evaporated  milk  to  a  particular  mar¬ 
ket  it  would  seem  to  me  we  would  not  be  hurting  ourselves  or  anybody 
else,  but  I  do  repeat,  sir,  that  in  those  cases  where  you  have  the  two 
points  of  interest,  together,  where  a  country  would  ask  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  use  in  part  to  make  filled  milk  and  where  we  have  an 
established  commercial  market  for  another  dairy  product  such  as 
evaporated  milk,  we  would  agree  that  the  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  production  of  filled  milk  using  our  nonfat  does  not 
impair  the  market  for  our  evaporated  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  will  this  contract  with  the  Philippines  be  up 
for  renewal  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  has  been  in  negotiation  for  renewal  for  some  time 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  before:  We  are  very  doubtful  that  there  will 
be  a  renewal. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  the  situation  that  you  have  just  described — a  place 
where  we  had  a  substantial  market  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk — 
is  not  the  Philippines  a  good  illustration  of  that  and  is  not  the  sale 
of  this  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  Philippines  actually  displacing  our 
own  market  for  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  ?  Is  it  not  actuallv 
doing  it  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  could  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  has  it  not  done  it? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  would  say  yes,  sir;  it  has  impaired  the  market  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  had  we  not  better,  under  the  very  formula  you 
have  told  us  about,  close  up  on  the  nonfat  dry  milk  as  fast  as  we 
can? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  am  not  sure. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Why  is  it  we  are  selling  it  cheaper  to  the  Philippines 
to  be  used  for  nonfat  dry  milk  than  we  are  selling  it  for  animal  feed 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  are  selling  the  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  Philippines 
at - 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  are  selling  it  for  less  than  we  could  get  for 
animal  feed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  are  we  getting  from  the  Philippines  for  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  are  getting  our  export  price,  which  is  commer¬ 
cially — 

Mr.  Palmby.  Currently  our  export  price,  I  think,  is  8  cents  a 
pound,  and  our  selling  price  for  animal  food  in  this  country  is  10.75, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Then  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  10.75  for  animal  food? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  we  are  getting  8  cents  on  export? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  my  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  what  we  recognize  as  being  the  competitive 
world  price  today  and  we  try  to  keep  these  prices  competitive. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  you  tell  me  what  advantage  the  U.S.  Government 
gets  out  of  losing  its  market  for  evaporated  milk  on  the  one  hand 
and  losing  money  on  the  sale  of  the  dry  skim  milk  on  the  other  hand  ?; 
It  does  both  under  this  transaction  you  are  telling  me  about. 

What  is  the  advantage  to  the  United  States  ?  What  do  we  get  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  answer  both  of  these 
points.  On  the  question  of  the  sale  of  milk  for  feed  I  take  it  we  are 
selling  as  much  as  we  can  at  the  10.75  price. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Could  I  make  a  comment  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly;  that  is  what  we  want.  That  is  what  we 
have  you  here  for. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  it  goes  back  to  the  basic  legis¬ 
lation  under  which  we  operate  to  be  competitive  in  a  world  market, 
and  8  cents  presently  is  our  determination  as  being  the  competitive 
price  on  dry  skim.  You  can  take  any  number  of  commodities  but  this 
is  a  situation  unto  itself.  Domestically,  we  sell  it  at  10.75,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  We  will  supply  the  exact  figure.  We  have  a  limited  outlet 
here,  and  as  to  whether  we  could  sell  more  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  whether  we  could  by  drumming  up  sales. 

I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  This  would  be  information  I  wanted  to  bring  out, 
Congressman,  and  Mr.  Poage,  that  the  higher  price  you  get  for  feed 
is  in  a  limited  market.  The  8-cent  price  for  export  applies  to  all 
sales  of  nonfat  milk  no  matter  where  they  go.  Your  point,  sir,  is  it 
not  time  to  close  up  shop  is  one  that  has  had  us  scratching  our  heads 
for  a  number  of  months,  and  the  problem  we  have  is  this.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  the  Philippines  are  going  to  keep  on  producing  filled 
milk.  We  are  not  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  produces  non¬ 
fat  milk.  A  number  of  other  countries  do.  We  have  one  of  two 
choices;  we  can  make.  We  can  close  up  shop  and  stay  out  entirely, 
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but  there  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  their  nonfat 
milk  from  somebody  else,  or  we  can  in  the  long  run  try  to  maintain 
that  part  of  the  market  for  the  United  States. 

So,  what  we  have  done  in  looking  at  this  program  is  to  try  to  find 
a  way  to  hold  the  current  level  of  U.S.  commercial  marketings  of 
evaporated  milk  by  requiring  the  Philippines  to  buy  that  amount 
with  dollars,  and  then  say  “if  you  want  nonfat  milk,  which  you  have 
the  right  to  use  in  making  filled  milk,  that  would  have  to  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  evaporated  milk  you  have  been  burying  for 
dollars.” 

That  was  the  reasonable  approach,  we  thought,  which  would  meet 
the  point  about  keeping  the  two  in  balance. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  sounds  rather  reasonable,  but  let  us  find  it  out 
for  a  fact. 

Are  you  requiring  the  Philippines  to  buy  as  much  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  as  they  previously  bought  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  check  the  record  on  this.  I  know 
we  have  a  specific  number  under  negotiation  and  as  I  recall  it  is  related 
to  the  amount  they  have  been  buying ;  it  is  not  as  much  as  they  bought 
a  few  years  ago. 

It  does  recognize  in  part  the  downtrend  in  purchases. 

Mr.  Poage.  But,  I  wTas  under  the  impression,  and  I  am  sure,  as  you 
have  stated,  that  their  purchases  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
have  been  falling  off . 

Mr.  Ioanes.  They  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

If  they  had  been  falling  off,  it  seems  to  me,  even  though  we  have 
such  an  agreement,  the  agreement  is  not  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir;  I  had  better  repeat  this,  Mr.  Congressman,  if 
I  can :  The  agreement  that  you  are  talking  about  was  initiated  in 
1956  and  signed  in  1957.  All  shipments  under  it  have  been  completed. 
So,  there  is  no  agreement  now.  It  is  over.  At  that  time  the  filled  milk 
plants  we  are  talking  about  were  not  yet  in  production  and  we  did  not 
know  whether  the  product  was  going  to  sell.  They  do  not  all  succeed. 
We  did  not  know  for  a  fact  that  the  nonfat  would  be  used  in  the  plants. 
It  turned  out  that  they  were,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  plants  were 
successful.  A  that  time  we  did  not  have  the  protective  features  in 
the  agreement  for  the  evaporated  milk  that  I  described  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  now  in  negotiation. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mean,  then,  that  we  do  not  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Philippines  to  maintain  the  purchase  of  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  you  think  that  if  you  enter  into  another  agreement 
that  you  will  put  it  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  I  just  did  not  understand.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  we  had  required  the  Philippines - 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  was  entered  into 
before  they  started  making  the  filled  milk  in  the  Philippines.  Since  the 
agreement  was  entered  into  they  started  taking  the  dry  skim  milk  and 
making  it  into  filled  milk  and  selling  it  through  that  area. 

It  was  going  into  other  countries  as  well  as  the  Philippines. 
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Ml-.  Poage.  That  confuses  me  still  further.  Let  us  find  out  about 
it. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  lie  understands  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  probably  does,  but  I  do  not,  and  it  is  probably  just 
because  I  do  not  understand  the  business  when  you  are  talking  about 
filled  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  using  coconut  oil  instead  of  the  fat. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  what  they  are  doing  with  dry  skim  milk,  of 
course,  and  how  they  make  filled  milk,  but  let  us  understand  this  and 
find  out  what  the  facts  are.  I  do  not  understand  the  facts.  He  said 
that  the  agreement  was  in  existence.  He  did  not  say  what  agreement. 
Do  you  mean  you  had  an  agreement  with  the  Philippines  to  maintain 
the  purchase  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  at  the  then  existing 
levels  prior  to  1956  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Would  it  be  useful,  sir,  if  I  would  repeat  it?  ^  We 
started  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Philippines  in  1956. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  did  not  have  any  agreement  prior  to  1956  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  right.  In  that  agreement  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  to  protect  the  evaporated  milk  market.  Subsequently,  the 
plants  got  into  operation  to  make  filled  milk.  It  happened  that  part 
of  the  nonfat  was  used  in  that  production.  The  plants  turned  out  to 
be  successful  ventures.  The  shipments  under  that  agreement  of  non¬ 
fat  have  been  completed.  If  we  do  it  again  and  if  we  have  another 
agreement,  it  would  be  our  opinion  that  we  should  protect  the  evap¬ 
orated.  milk  market  by  getting  the  requirement  that  they  buy  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  commercially  as  a  condition  to  getting  nonfat  milk  and 
as  a  condition  to  make  filled  milk. 

Mr.  Poage.  One  more  question,  and  this  is  not  a  question  of  policy, 
but  of  fact : 

Do  you  think  it  is  adequate  to  provide  in  any  future  agreement 
that  they  agree  to  purchase  a  certain  amount — “A  certain  amount” — 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  or  do  you  think  that  the  agree¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  protect  our  market,  ought  to  provide  that  they  pur¬ 
chase  the  amount  that  they  have  been  purchasing  in  the  past?  A 
“certain  amount”  could  be  a  dozen  cases,  but  are  you  telling  us  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  token  amount  or  that  you  are  going  to  main¬ 
tain  the  amount  that  we  have  been  selling?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  it  would  be  an  amount  related  to  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  recent  past.  You  have  a  history - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is  an  amount  related  to  it,  but  so  is  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  related  to  parity,  but  it  isn’t  parity.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  maintain  that  market  as  it  now  exists,  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  accept  a  percentage  of  that  market  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  would  do  our  best  to  maintain  it  as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  as  it  was  in  1956  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  W ould  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  this  question  of  price  on 
this  skim  milk  that  you  are  selling. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  if  we  were  not  to  supply  it  that 
there  are  other  sources  in  the  world  market  that  would  supply  it  at 
that  same  figure? 
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Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  New  Zealand  right  at  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  But,  the  figure  is  the  world  market  price,  and  it  is 
competitive  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  recently  advanced  our  price  of  dried  skim 
from  7  back  up  to  8  cents.  We  were  selling  it  at  9  and  reduced  it  to 
7  and  then  advanced  it  to  8  cents  because  of  improvement  in  world 
market  prices  for  dried  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  personal  letter  here  from 
Mrs.  Breeding.  She  has  just  been  to  India.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
me  from  Karachi,  Pakistan.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  would  like  to  read  you  this  letter  which  bears  on  Public  Law 
480,  and  the  use  of  wheat  in  that  country : 

When  I  arrived  in  Bombay  yesterday  I  received  your  telegram  about  looking 
into  the  wheat  situation.  I  took  your  telegram  to  Mrs.  Turner,  who  met  me  at 
the  airport.  She  is  wife  of  consul  general  at  Bombay.  She  took  me  back  to  the 
American  consulate  building  and  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  who  in  turn 
called  a  Mr.  Sellers  (or  something  like  that),  who  is  with  Foreign  Marketing, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  showed  them  your  wire  and  they  really 
talked.  They  said  India  is  a  vegetarian  country  and  raises  what  they  call  food 
grain  and  up  to  1954  raised  12  ounces  per  day  per  person  food  grain.  In  1954 
raised  14  ounces  per  person,  and  that  in  thin,  bad  years  our  wheat  was 
a  godsend.  Also,  they  could  use  all  the  surplus  we  have  if  Indian  could  iind 
money  or  something  to  pay  for  it.  They  said  200  ships  in  the  last  year  had  been 
unloaded  in  Bombay  and  returned  empty.  If  only  something  could  be  found 
for  exchange  to  send  ships  back  full.  They  said  India  is  very  much  in  debt  and 
is  beginning  to  worry  about  paying. 

It  is  their  belief  that  they  can  never  pay,  but  even  at  that  we  can’t  let  India 
go  any  way  but  a  democracy.  Also,  India  has  to  feed  her  people  now  if  this  new 
government  lasts.  Nehru  said  India  gained  her  independence  before  economy, 
where  we  gained  our  independence  after  economy — if  you  can  understand  that. 
All  of  India  is  so  bitter  about  colonialism  that  they  are  afraid  of  U.S.  help, 
for  fear  we  will  take  away  their  freedom.  When  I  was  in  New  Delhi,  Charge 
d’ Affairs  Brown  talked  to  me  about  the  same  thing.  How  can  we  get  the  money? 
Indian  wants  our  products  but — .  Also,  I  talked  to  Clarence  Raymond  Eslcild- 
sen,  agricultural  attache,  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he 
brought  up  the  same  thing.  Both  groups  brought  up  the  subject  of  cleaner 
wheat  coming  in.  Said  they  were  getting  ready  to  set  up  testing  facilities,  and 
test  exactly  what  comes  in  and  then  send  a  report  back  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  thought  that  might  help  get  cleaner  wheat,  and  also  cotton. 

In  Bombay  I  was  told  there  is  so  much  Public  Law  480  money  there  they  can’t 
begin  to  ever  use  it  up  as  the  rules  and  regulations  are  now.  They  thought 
something  should  be  done  to  let  some  of  that  money  move  into  different  chan¬ 
nels.  They  didn’t  exactly  say  what.  One  man  talked  about  barter  trade  and 
said  wTe  couldn’t  expect  to  get  return  shiploads  from  the  harbor.  It  is  his  think¬ 
ing  that  we  wTould  have  to  go  back  into  the  interior  and  bring  out  some  barter. 
In  fact,  to  take  Public  Law  480  money  and  build  roads,  railroads,  maybe  mines 
or  whatever  it  would  take.  Some  of  their  talk  was  over  my  head,  but  they  were 
very  emphatic  that  India  needs  American  food  and  help,  and  if  she  doesn’t  get 
it  and  has  to  turn  to  some  other  country,  she  may  lose  her  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  American  prestige  in  all  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Singh  (Congressman  Saund’s  brother)  brought  in  the  same  kind  of  talk 
to  me,  and  said,  “We  are  trying ;  how  it  will  come  out  we  don’t  know.”  Also, 
Mr.  Nehru  brought  in  the  same  idea.  The  country  is  now  11%  years  old  and 
if  it  is  going  to  survive  it  has  to  feed  its  people  and  give  them  jobs.  Their  first 
5-year  plan  was  improvement  of  agriculture  to  feed  the  people.  The  second 
5-year  plan  they  are  now  in  is  some  agriculture,  but  to  get  more  industry  started. 
Now  they  are  working  on  what  they  will  do  in  the  third  5-year  plan,  and  by 
this  talk  will  go  back  to  improving  agriculture  production  as  first  order.  So, 
you  can  see  where  India  would  be  a  big  user  of  our  surplus  agriculture  if  pay¬ 
ment  could  be  worked  out. 
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Mr.  Brown  was  very  emphatic  something  had  to  be  worked  out,  for  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  India  to  another  country.  Also,  our  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  had  to  be  kept  up.  He  went  into  great  length  on  what  we  are 
doing  in  that.  Also,  in  Calcutta  a  U.S.  Information  Service  (USIS)  man  spoke 
at  great  length  about  our  technical  assistance  and  how  great  it  was  helping. 
We  also  had  in  Calcutta,  Bruce  Butler,  American  consul  to  Calcutta,  speak 
and  he  brought  in  the  same  idea  of  how  the  wheat  and  food  products  were 
helping.  Said  70  American  ships,  mostly  wheat,  had  been  unloaded  there. 

I  hope  this  helps  you  and  the  committee. 

I  will  try  and  see  someone  here  in  Karachi  about  the  same  thing. 

I  appreciate  your  yielding  for  a  personal  letter  because  it  did  per¬ 
tain  to  the  subject  we  were  talking  about,  and  what  to  do  with  Public 
Law  480  funds  in  that  country,  and  how  to  get  food  to  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Breeding,  first,  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a  very 
comprehensive  letter.  It  is  a  very  good  analysis  of  the  situation  as 
we  know  it  in  India.  India,  as  you  know,  has  been  the  largest  single 
recipient  of  our  aid  programs  certainly  since  the  recovery  period  of 
the  Marshall  plan  days.  She  is  by  far  the  largest  recipient  of  prod¬ 
ucts  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  that  we  have  had.  At  the  present 
time  under  our  barter  contract  that  we  have  with  her  and  under  title 
I  we  are  now  unloading  about,  all  of  the  wheat  through  Indian  ports 
that  we  could  possibly  unload  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  single  biggest  controlling  factor  on  the  amount  of  food 
going  to  India  has  been  the  country’s  ability  to  absorb  the  quantity 
we  are  putting  in  there.  I  think  through  our  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram — and  not  committing  anything  specifically  for  India — this  is 
an  example  where  we  could  use  our  agricultural  surpluses  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  funds  to  pay  for  increasing  unloading  facilities,  storage  facil¬ 
ities,  and  inland  transportation  to  enable  this  food  to  get  back  from 
the  port  inland,  where  the  people  can  actually  consume  it. 

Mr.  Breeding.  In  other  words,  you  would  use  Public  Law  480  to 
help  build  highways  back  into  the  area  and  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  help  improve  transportation.  You  know 
you  can  move  a  tremendous  quantity  of  wheat  and  get  it  back  in  15 
miles,  but  when  you  get  to  that  point  then  it  starts  being  transported 
in  a  bushel  bag  or  a  can  on  somebody’s  back,  or  in  a  sack  that  some¬ 
body  carries  in  their  hand. 

You  do  not  move  very  large  quantities  of  wheat  that  way,  because 
the  people  who  are  going  to  nse  it  cannot  come  down  to  that  railhead 
to  get  it. 

That,  is  the  controlling  factor  on  the  amount  of  food  you  are  able 
to  put  into  a  country  such  as  India,  and  this  is  tine  of  Pakistan  or 
any  other  countiy. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  note  to  the  effect  that  34  percent,  of  the 
total  U.S.  wheat  exports  in  fiscal  year  1959  went  to  India  alone — 34 
percent  of  all  of  it — and  we  exported  444  million  or  450  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  So,  tremendous  quantities  have  gone  into  India. 

There  have  been  in  addition  to  that  some  feed  grains  and  corn. 

Now,  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  we  have  been  putting  into  India 
and  the  quantity  of  other  title  I  products  that  we  have  been  putting 
into  India  has  created  a  vast  amount  of  counterpart  funds.  The 
use  to  which  this  currency  will  be  put  is  a  concern  to  India  and  it  is 
a  concern  to  us — the  State  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  all  other  interested  agencies  in  Government. 
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The  continuation  of  such  a  program  coulcl  be  expected  to  increase 
the  amount  of  currencies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  India. 
The  use  to  which  we  will  be  able  to  put  these  funds  and  the  use  to 
which  India  will  be  able  to  put  these  funds  in  terms  of  future  con¬ 
tracts  are  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  requiring  the  use 
of  those  funds  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  might  get  India  or  any 
other  country  back  in  a  position  of  being  a  colony  of  someone.  That 
is  certainly  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Poage.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  do  you  loan  those  funds 

back  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Miller.  For  about  20  years,  I  think,  in  the  majority  of  them, 

and  up  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  Up  to  40  years? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  going  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  in  India? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  is  about  4  or  5  percent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Four  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  at  what  rate  of  interest  is  India  getting  develop¬ 
ment  funds  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  it  is  2  percent,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  State  Department  probably  could  answer  that 
question  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  think  that  is  correct.  There  was  a  loan  at  2  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  can  we  expect  the  Indians  to  use  this  money  at 
4  percent  even  though  the  Russians  are  not  lending  much?  Is  not 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  lending  some  money  at  2  percent  calculated 
or  intended  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to  get  them  to 
use  this  money  at  4  percent  2 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  we  start  making  loans  at  that 
rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  going  to  collect  this  interest  paid  in  rupees  and 
not  in  dollars,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  that  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  are  going  to  col¬ 
lect  in  rupees.  When  did  you  make  the  original  agreement  with 
India  about  repayment?  Was  the  original  agreement  for  it  to  be 
repaid  in  rupees? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr.  Poage.  Was  there  a  maintenance  of  value  clause  in  the  original 

agreement? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right,  but  that  has  been  since  removed. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  has  been  since  removed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  what  value  did  you  take  those  Indian  rupees  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  second  statement  that  we  passed  out  this  morning 
gives  that  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  4.74  at  the  outset,  and 
the  rate  got  down  to — that  is  what  it  is  all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  Ioanes.  I  might  add  that  this  is  one  of  those  countries  where 
you  do  not  get  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  value  of  the  currency  that  you 
do  in  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  get  the  ups  and  downs,  then  what  advantage 
was  it  to  India  to  remove  the  maintenance  of  value  clause? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  You  have  not  gotten  them  up  to  now,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  any  country  which  could  get  this  removed  would  object  to  it, 
including  a  country  which  has  had  a  stable  currency. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  anybody  who  owes  money  would  object 
to  the  removal  of  that  clause.  We  do  not  have  to  force  it  on  anybody, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  maintenance  of  value - - 

Mr.  Poage.  The  removal  of  the  maintenance  of  value  clause  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Did  they  ask  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  They  had  objected  to  it  but  they  still  signed  the  loan 
agreement  with  it  in  previously. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  did  we  remove  the  maintenance  of  value  clause? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  To  speed  the  money  into  use. 

Mr.  Poage.  What? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  To  speed  the  money  into  use. 

In  a  country  like  India,  for  example,  even  though  the  wheat  is  sold 
in  the  country  and  the  rupees  paid  to  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the 
loan  agreement  is  not  signed  and  the  funds  not  disbursed,  the  money 
stays  on  deposit  and  is  not  used. 

We  were  unhappy  about  that  and  most  of  the  people  here  would 
like  to  see  the  money  put  into  use.  So,  to  remove  any  incentive  to 
hold  it  there  endlessly,  we  removed  the  maintenance  of  value  provision 
and  there  is  no  gain  in  holding  the  currency  on  deposit.  It  might  as 
well  be  put  to  use.  There  is  no  gain  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  rate 
of  exchange. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  the  situation  is  such  as  we  have  observed  that  it  was 
in  some  of  the  South  American  countries,  the  United  States  would  lose 
very  heavily ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  give  them  a  com¬ 
petitive  interest  rate  rather  than  to  abandon  this  maintenance  of  value 
clause  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Because  I  think  that  by  and  large  most  of  the  countries 
would  regard  as  more  attractive  the  dropping  of  maintenance  of 
value  instead  of  the  interest  rate.  I  do  not  think  the  interest  rate 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  getting  loan  money  into  use  as  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  maintenance  of  value  would. 

Mr.  Poage.  No  country  that  has  stable  currency  objects  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  value  clause. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  None  of  them  like  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  and  I  would  rather  be  able  to  pay  in  chips  and 
whetstones  than  pay  in  money  when  our  notes  come  due,  but  obviously 
when  I  sign  a  note  it  requires  payment  in  dollars. 

Japan  actually  volunteered  to  pay  us  in  dollars,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  they  did  it  for  prestige  reasons,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  With  their  foreign  exchange  situation,  it  was  just  as 
cheap  for  them  to  pay  in  dollars  as  in  yen. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  mean  that  it  was  just  as  cheap  for  them  at  that  time, 
but  unless  they  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  own 
country  they  would  not  figure  it  would  be  just  as  cheap  for  them  10 
or  40  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Their  expectation  was  that  their  yen,  if  paid  to  us  at 
that  time,  would  have  been  converted  to  dollars  by  us  through  sales 
in  Japan  and  they  did  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  interest  rate  by  re¬ 
paying  it  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right.  So  they  got  the  lower  interest  rate.  It 
was  attractive  to  Japan.  The  lower  interest  rate  is  available  to  any 
nation  that  has  a  stable  currency  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  And  a  sound  foreign  exchange  backing  for  the  cur¬ 
rency  which  Japan  has,  but  some  underdeveloped  ones  do  not  have 
enough. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  a  point — and  I  can  bring  it  up — -that  I 
should  have  mentioned  before.  Even  though  the  4-percent  rate 
sounds  high,  it  is  much  lower  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  relending 
of  money  in  most  of  the  countries  we  are  dealing  with,  so  in  a  country 
like  Brazil  they  never  gave  us  trouble  on  the  interest  rate  because  their 
relending  of  those  funds  would  produce  8  or  9  percent. 

The  answer  to  you  is,  since  they  in  effect  made  money  on  relending, 
the  interest  rate  at  4  percent  was  still  attractive. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  see  what  the  United  States  lost  by  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  maintenance  of  value.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  how 
much  has  been  lost  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poages.  Certainly  you  did  not  enter  into  a  far-reaching  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind  without  some  idea  of  what  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  would  be?  You  had  some  idea  what  it  would  cost  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  it,  but  we  do  not  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  send  it,  up — an  analysis  of  the  anticipated 
losses  that  the  United  States  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  removal 
of  the  maintenance  of  value  clause  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Might  I  ask :  If  this  figure  is  to  be  significant  as  a 
statistic,  then  must  there  not  be  a  date  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  there  must.  We  made  an  agreement  with 
Argentina  and  we  agreed  to  accept  pesos  at  13.95  to  1.  Actually,  on 
the  market  at  that  time  they  were  69  to  1. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  December  of  1958  it  took  69. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  time  we  abandoned  the  maintenance  of 
value. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  take  it  from  that  date  to  today.  We  can  calcu¬ 
late  that. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  think  we  should  get  a  date  somewhat  like  a  cur¬ 
rent  date  rather  than  an  anticipated  date. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  take  the  value  in  dollars  we  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  original  agreement  when  the  maintenance  of  value 
was  in  effect,  and  then  let  us  take  what  we  would  have  received  with 
the  exchange  rate  as  it  existed  at  the  time  that  you  abandoned  the 
maintenance  of  value.  You  know  how  much  that  loss  would  have 
been.  Then  let  us  take  the  present  value.  That  will  give  us  three 
figures. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  last  two  are  so  close  together,  why  do  we  not  skip 
from  the  first  to  the  last  ? 
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Mr.  Poage.  Because  I  clo  not  know  they  are  that  close  together. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  is  only  a  couple  of  months  old. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  thought  you  just  said  back  in  1958. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No.  We  did  it  when  we  testified  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  about  5  or  6  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  it  was  1958.  You  made 
it  retroactive  to  1958,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  It  applied  to  an  agreement  signed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  beginning  June  30, 1958. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  you  had  a  value  on  June  30,  1958,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  currencies  under  many  of  these  agreements  have 
been  approved,  so  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  loaned  out.  Main¬ 
tenance  of  value  goes  into  effect  the  day  the  money  is  disbursed  under 
a  loan. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  exchange  rate  that  existed  on  the  day  that  the  loan 
goes  into  effect ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  can  take  the  date  of  the  loan  agreements  being 
signed  and  compute  from  there  as  to  when  the  repayments  were  made 
and  what  the  amount  of  rupees  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if  there 
had  been  maintenance  of  value. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  And  by  which  they  would  pay  without  maintenance 
of  value,  but  bear  in  mind  no  payments  would  be  due  so  we  will  cal¬ 
culate  something  that  did  not  exist.  Payments  do  not  come  due  for 
3  years  after  the  loan  is  made. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  not,  but  payments  that  become  due  would  be 
due  at  the  rate  of  exchange  that  existed  at  the  time  that  the  loan 
went  into  effect  had  you  not  changed  this  thing.  Now  the  amount 
that  you  are  going  to  get  back  is  going  to  be  the  exchange  rate  as  it 
exists  on  the  day  of  repayment. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir ;  just  the  opposite. 

All  maintenance  of  value  means  really  is  that  we  loan  1  million 
rupees  on  the  date  that  we  make  the  loan,  1  million  rupees  are  worth, 
let  us  say,  $550,000.  As  each  payment  is  made,  beginning  the  date 
of  the  loan — and  we  will  say  it  is  made  over  a  10-year  period — that 
would  be  100,000  rupees  a  year  if  you  did  not  have  maintenance  of 
value.  If  they  borrowed  1  million  rupees  over  a  10-year  period,  they 
would  pay  1  million  rupees  with  interest  without  maintenance  of 
value.  With  the  maintenance-of-value  provision  when  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  comes  due,  they  would  pay  us  the  rupee  equivalent  as  of  the 
date  of  that  payment - 

Mr.  Poage.  Enough  rupees  to  buy - 

Mr.  O'Leary.  50.000  American  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  get  the  figures  to  see  how  much  we  would  be 
losing  on  this  basis. 

(The  requested  figures  follows:) 

As  a  requirement  for  section  104(g)  loans,  maintenance  of  value  was  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  on  April  14,  1959.  How  much  depreciation  in  book  value  will  result 
depends  on  what  happens  to  the  currencies  which  are  involved.  This  cannot  be 
predicted. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  look  at  the  past  record  of  loans  and  currency  de¬ 
preciation  to  see  what  might  have  happened  had  there  been  no  maintenance-of- 
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value  requirement.  The  best  indicator  of  the  fiscal  significance  of  the  requirement 
is  the  loan  principal — the  face  value  of  the  loans.  We  have  calculated  the  present 
value  of  all  existing  section  104(g)  loan  agreements  which  would  exist  had  there 
been  no  maintenance-of -value  requirement  and  compared  this  with  the  original 
value.  The  decrease  in  value  works  out  to  4.6  percent.  The  average  (median) 
loan  agreement  had  been  in  force  slightly  over  16  months. 

It  is  emphasized  that  future  currency  depreciation  cannot  be  statistically 
predicted  with  assurance  from  past  events.  But  if  continuance  of  the  past  record 
is  assumed,  then  the  annual  loss  in  book  value  can  be  expected  to  be  about  the 
same,  or  slightly  less,  than  the  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  what  your  attitude  is  going  to 
be  when  we  try  to  put  back  into  this  bill  this  maintenance-of -value 
clause.  We  did  not  have  it  in  here  and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  necessary  now  and  unless  I  change  my  mind 
we  are  going  to  try  to  put  it  back.  What  is  going  to  be  your  attitude 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  that  it  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
program  because  we  instituted  it  as  an  adjunct  to  remove  part  of  the 
objections  that  interested  countries  participating  in  title  I  had.  We 
think  that  it  will  hurt  the  operations  of  our  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  had  the  maintenance-of -value 
clause  in  the  contracts  that  you  have  with  Brazil,  what  would  be  the 
situation  with  the  deterioration  of  their  currency  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  end  result  would  be,  Chairman  Cooley,  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  going  to  have  to  pay  back  more  of  their 
assets  to  the  U.S.  Government  when  the  period  comes  to  pay  back. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  about  triple  now. 

The  maintenance-of-value  provision  has  not  been  removed  from 
U.S.  Government  loans  made  in  dollars  to  a  foreign  country.  It 
still  applies. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  about  the  Development  Loan  Fund? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  makes  dollar  loans 
which  are  repayable  in  the  local  currency.  There,  the  maintenance  of 
value  applies  because  we  have  loaned  that  country  dollars.  Here  we 
are  not  loaning  dollars ;  we  are  loaning  the  currency  of  the  country  in 
the  country.  The  attitude  they  take  is  if  they  borrow  1  million  rupees 
they  should  repay  1  million  rupees  just  as  if  in  this  country  you  borrow 
$1  million  you  repay  $1  million.  You  do  not  submit  to  a  maintenance- 
of-value  provision  that  says  that  if  the  value  of  the  dollar  declines  you 
have  to  pay  more  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  did  until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  deci¬ 
sion  saying  that  the  language  “You  should  pay  back  in  gold  of  a  fixed 
weight  and  fineness”  did  not  mean  what  it  said.  I  suppose  that  these 
people  over  the  rest  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  possibly  it  is  your  purpose  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  All  I  am  doing  is  pointing  out  the  attitude  of 
the  people  within  the  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  was  in  1933  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
It  was  the  “nine  old  men.” 

Mi\  O’Leary.  All  I  want  to  point  out  is  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  the  governments  of  the  countries  that  are  accepting  these  loans. 
They  say  that  we  are  borrowing  our  own  money,  we  will  pay  our 
own  money  back  one  for  one.  If  we  were  loaning  dollars  it  would  be 
a  different  thing. 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  believe  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  operate  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  with  the  reinstitution  of  the  maintenance-of -value 
clause. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  believe  that,  and  you  do,  why  do  you  not  destroy 
the  maintenance-of- value  clause  in  your  contracts  prior  to  1958?  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do.  When  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  cannot  answer  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  have  you  delayed  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  will  face  it  when  we  have  to,  when  we  get  people 
coming  in  and  saying  to  us  that  we  have  to  face  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  These  people  did  not  force  you  to  do  it.  You  did  it 
voluntarily.  Why  do  you  treat  some  of  these  people  so  much  better 
than  you  treat  others  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  There  is  this  difference:  this  was  done  with  respect 
to  future  agreements.  Now,  in  the  course  of  a  year’s  operations  you 
cannot  pick  an  arbitrary  date  and  say  one  thing  applies  tomorrow 
different  from  what  applies  today,  so  we  treated  all  the  agreements 
during  this  particular  year’s  program  alike.  This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  governments  they  could  take  maximum  amounts  of 
commodities  knowing  the  obligations  they  were  incurring  when  they 
borrowed  the  currencies - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  sroing  to  say  to  me,  and  neither  are  any  of 
the  rest  of  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  your  plan  to  change 
the  existing  contracts  so  that  you  will  destroy  maintenance  of  value 
in  every  Public  Law  480  obligation  now  outstanding? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  All  I  am  saving  is  there  we  have  binding  agreements. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  the  things  we  want. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  going  to  negotiate.  You  are  not  suggesting 
to  me  you  are  really  going  to  negotiate.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are 
going  to  release  every  outstanding  Public  Law  480  agreement  and 
destroy  the  maintenance  of  value  in  every  one  of  them,  and  if  you  do 
not  do  it  you  are  going  to  be  under  severe  pressure  as  being  unfair 
and  discriminatory? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  not  made  that  decision.  We  have  not  had 
the  proposition  made  to  us  for  us  to  make  that  decision.  We  will 
make  that  decision  at  the  proper  time.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
mit  us  as  to  what  we  will  do  at  that  time, 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  you  cannot  do 
anvthing  other  than  wipe  that  out  of  all  contracts,  have  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  I  am  not  willing  to  make  that  statement.  There 
are  a  lot  of  intervening  circumstances  that  might  arise  before  that 
decision  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Do  I  see  this  situation  correctly,  that  this  sub¬ 
stantially  amounts  to  a  creditor  relationship  on  existing  contracts,  a 
customer  relationship  as  far  as  future  business  is  concerned,  and 
you  will  deal  with  the  creditor  situation  just  as  any  man  to  whom 
an  indebtedness  is  owed,  and  he  will  look  at  the  creditor’s  situation 
and  deal  with  him  on  the  basis  of  what  goes  on  and  what  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  when  the  due  date  comes  up  ?  Is  that  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  very  good  analysis  of  our  position.  I  sus¬ 
pect  one  of  the  times  we  will  be  faced  with  it  will  be  when  the  reckon¬ 
ing  day  comes  for  repayment. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  come  up  here  a  year  from  today  and  give 
me  a  list  of  the  countries  that  you  have  released  during  the  past  10 
or  12  months  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  we  have  done  so  we  will  be  happy  to  submit  their 
names  to  you. 

Mr.  McIntire.  On  this  maintenance  of  value  and  your  comment, 
Mr.  Miller,  that  to  require  a  maintenance  of  value  provision  of  the 
contract  would  diminish  your  opportunity  to  develop  these  exports, 
is  it  a  fair  observation  that  this  maintenance  of  value  provision  is 
more  of  a  substantial  problem  in  the  countries  that  are  economically 
insecure,  or  underdeveloped,  which  reflects  in  the  instability  of  their 
currency  and  are  the  very  areas  that  you  should  get  into  with  this 
program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  correct.  The  areas  in  which  we  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  do  more  are  those  areas  in  which  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  a  devaluation  problem,  or  a  reevaluation  problem.  You 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  about  the  maintenance  of  value  in  the  Italian 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  Italians  probably  do  not  want  it  out.  I  think 
that  there  would  be  an  upward  adjustment  in  the  interest  level  that 
would  go  with  that,  and  since  the  lira  is  one  of  the  most  stable  cur¬ 
rencies  in  the  world,  they  do  not  intend  to  lose,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  ask  for  it  to  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  difference  in  interest  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  I  am  not  sure.  We  can  find  that  out  for  you.  I 
think  it  is  a  half  of  a  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Does  anyone  know  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  can  look  up  that  particular  one  and  get  it  for  the 
record.  The  difference  is  usually  a  half  of  1  percent,  or  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  offering  choice  at  the  present  time;  are 
you? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  requiring  maintenance  of  value  from  any¬ 
body,  so  there  is  only  one  interest  rate  and  there  is  only  one  type 
of  note  that  they  can  sign  now ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  made  a  new  agreement  with  Italy  you  would  not 
have  maintenance  of  value  in  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct,  we  will  not  if  we  can  make  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  would  be  true  if  you  were  to  sell  to  any  other 
country.  Japan  will  be  in  the  same  shape  if  you  make  a  480  agree¬ 
ment  with  them,  which  I  suppose  you  will  not  do.  You  have  not 
made  any  480  agreement  with  Italy  this  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myers,  can  you  provide  some  information 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  about  pending  applications?  I  would 
like  also  to  ask  this  question — Is  there  any  uniformity  in  the  amounts 
of  commission  paid  to  businessmen  to  promote  these  transactions? 
The  reason  I  ask  is  because  of  some  rumors  that  I  have  heard,  that 
some  people  have  made  exorbitant  profits  in  promoting  these  trans¬ 
actions.  I  have  heard  of  others  who  have  barely  broken  even.  I 
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realize  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  you  to  have  any  uniformity  be¬ 
cause  each  problem  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  pay  any  promotional  fees. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  promotional  fees.  Perhaps  I  used 
the  wrong  expression. 

Mr.  Miller.  Profit  that  they  might  make  in  selling  commodities  ? 

The  Chairman.  Profits  that  businessmen  have  made  not  only  with 
regard  to  title  I  provisions  but  with  barter  transactions.  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  any  uniformity.  I  have  heard  with 
regard  to  French  military  housing  that  the  man  who  actually  con¬ 
structed  the  houses  would  be  doing  well  if  he  could  break  even.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  others  that — and  I  do  not  know  their 
names,  or  any  particular  cases — have  made  outrageous  profits.  I 
realize  that  you  must  have  a  profit  motive,  otherwise  the  businessmen 
of  America  are  not  going  to  engage  in  these  operations.  Could  you 
give  us  any  information  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee?  In 
other  words,  I  would  like  for  you  to  take  some  transactions  from 
their  inception  up  to  the  time  they  are  consummated  and  concluded 
and  show  on  paper  to  the  committee  just  what  happens,  or  what  has 
happened.  Take  any  transactions  and  just  give  us  an  example. 

I  have  a  lot  of  people  coming  to  me  and  saying,  “How  can  I  engage 
in  this  business?'’  Some  people  from  the  tobacco  section  say:  “Why 
can’t  we  get  more  tobacco  in  these  barter  transactions,  and  how  do  we 
go  about  doing  these  things?” 

I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  them  except  to  direct  them  to  see  you.  I 
would  just  like  to  know  how  profitable  or  unprofitable  these  transac¬ 
tions  have  been  to  businessmen,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  As  I  understand  it,  the  first  question  was  pending  ap- 
plications.  We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  the  committee  about  them.  We 
will  have  to  go  off  the  record  on  some  of  this.  We  would  not  want  it 
to  be  publicized. 

The  second  question  is  regarding  title  I.  If  the  same  information 
is  desired  on  barter - 

1  he  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  on  barter.  I  know  of  one 
transaction  that  involved  tobacco.  I  just  want  you  to  pick  out  some 
samples  and  show  the  committee  just  how  these  things  start  and  how 
they  aie  concluded  and  who  handled  them  and  what  profits  were 
made. 

Mr.  Myers.  W  ith  regard  to  barter,  Mr.  Palmby  is  here. 

With  regard  to  the  sample  transactions  on  title  I,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  point  you  are  referring  to  is 
something  happening  in  the  private  trade  between  the  American  seller 
and  whoever  is  the  purchaser  in  the  other  country,  and  is  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  we  would  have  complete  statistics. 

Mr  Miller.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Under  title  I  we  in 
effect  loan  money  to  the  recipient  countries.  They  buy  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  the  commodities  that  we  have  specified  might  be  pur¬ 
chased.  1  he  profits  that  are  made  by  the  American  businessman  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  best  kind  of  deal  that  the  recipient  country  can  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  t  he  American  exporter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  exercise  some  sort  of  supervision  or 
watch  over  transactions  like  that  ?  The  reason  that  I  bring  that  up  is 
because  of  this:  I  do  not  want  to  call  any  names  here,  but  I  have  been 
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told  that  one  company  bought  $1  million  worth  of  cotton.  They  ac¬ 
tually  bought  the  cotton  for  $800,000  and  made  a  $200,000  profit  on 
the  transaction  which  was  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  consummate 
and  conclude,  and  the  profit  appeared  to  me  to  be  outrageous. 

If  the  committee  is  given  some  fair  examples  we  can  at  least  study 
them  and  see  if  anything  else  needs  to  be  done. 

You  tell  me  now  if  you  authorize  India  to  buy  $1  million  worth  of 
our  surplus  commodities  you  leave  it  up  to  India  to  make  the  best 
deal  they  can  with  the  American  exporters. 

Mr.  Miller.  Generally  that  is  true.  Mr.  O'Leary  is  going  to  pick 
it  up  from  there  and  tell  you  what  supervision  we  give  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  they  are  getting  approximately  their  money’s  worth  in  the 
negotiation. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statute  provides  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  places  that  this  program  shall  be  carried  out  as  a  private  trade 
program.  The  sales  shall  be  made  through  the  private  trade  and  the 
private  trade  practices  and  facilities  shall  be  used. 

When  a  sale  is  being  made  by  an  exporter  to  a  foreign  importer, 
we  do  not  make  the  exporter  come  to  us  and  show  us  what  his  costs 
have  been,  where  he  might  have  bought  the  goods,  whether  he  got  a 
very  favorable  price  when  he  bought  them,  or  whether  he  had  to  pay  a 
high  price  when  he  bought  them.  We  do  this:  we  require  that  the 
sales  price  to  the  foreign  importer  be  reported  to  the  Department. 
This  price  is  compared  with  prevailing  export  prices  at  which  sales 
of  the  same  commodity  from  the  same  area  are  being  made  at  that 
same  time.  If  this  price  is  higher  than  the  prevailing  range  of  ex¬ 
port  market  prices,  an  exception  is  taken  and  a  man  is  required  to 
return  the  difference.  The  exporter  is  required  to  return  the  dif¬ 
ference  if  he  has  overcharged.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  require  each  ex¬ 
porter  to  prove  to  us  what  his  costs  have  been  in  acquiring  the  com¬ 
modity.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  not  do  much  business  under  this 
program  without  an  awful  big  staff. 

So  we  can  supply  you  with  many  samples  of  what  the  sales  price 
was  under  the  program,  what  the  prevailing  range  was,  and  if  it  was 
higher  than  the  prevailing  range,  we  can  supply  you  with  the  infor¬ 
mation.  It  has  already  been  supplied  to  Mr.  Fountain’s  subcommit¬ 
tee,  the  action  taken,  the  claims  collected,  the  claims  investigated  and 
found  not  to  be  valid  claims,  and  the  claims  which  are  still  in  process. 
But  we  could  not  tell  you  how  much  profit  was  made  on  a  given  trans¬ 
action  any  more  than  we  can  tell  you  how  much  profit  a  man  made  on 
any  sale  that  he  might  make  because  we  do  not  have  his  cost  figures 
and  his  books. 

Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  O'Leary,  do  you  not  imagine  the  basis  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  came  to  the  chairman  was  that  some  exporter  moved  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and  lie  paid  only  $800,000  for  it? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  I  think  the  basis  for  the  complaint  is  this  particular 
fellow  made  a  really  good  buy. 

Mr.  Poage.  No.  Every  man  who  exports  cotton  from  the  United 
States  gets  a  subsidy  in  kind,  and  he  doubtless  got  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  for  $800,000.  Whether  he  got  it  under  this  program 
or  whether  he  got,  it  by  buying  the  cotton  on  the  square  and  picking  it 
up  a  bale  at  a  time,  he  still  got  the  subsidy  when  he  exported  the 
cotton.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  somebody  simply  heard  that  “X” 
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concern  shipped  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and  paid  only 
$800,000  for  it?  That  is  as  much  as  anybody  pays  for  cotton  that 
they  ship.  There  is  a  20  percent  subsidy  on  all  the  cotton  which  is 
shipped,  is  there  not?  Is  any  cotton  moving  out  of  the  United  States 
with  less  subsidy  than  that  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  It  is  actually  subsidized. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  But  it  is  not  20  percent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  it  is  20  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  it  is  20  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  If  there  was  an  exorbitant  profit  in  this  case - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  not  an  exorbitant  profit.  It  is  just  normal 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  reporting  what  I  heard.  The  man  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  in  error,  because  there  was  not  $200,000 
profit,  but  a  $200,000  subsidy.  He  got  an  order  for  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  and  paid  only  $800,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Could  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that  and  we  will 
investigate  it,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars. 
These  rumors  are  flying  around.  I  do  not  have  information  on  it. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  You  see,  to  boil  it  down  to  language  I  understand,  what 
we  have  done  is  this :  To  guard  against  the  point  you  are  looking  at 
right  now,  we  look  at  the  sales  prices  which  are  charged  on  these 
transactions,  and  if,  in  our  judgment,  the  price  charged  is  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  terms  of  what  the  market  is  at  that  time,  we  institute 
claims  against  the  seller. 

Would  it  serve  your  purpose,  perhaps,  to  give  you  the  results  of 
those  claims  studies  so  you  could  see  what  the  range  of  problem  is? 
Maybe  that  would  meet  your  problem. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  maybe  Mr. 
Poage  sized  it  up  right,  that  the  man  who  gave  me  the  information 
just  did  not  understand  the  cotton  subsidy.  He  figured  here  was  a 
man  who  paid  $800,000  for  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and  sold 
it  on  the  market  and  still  made  more  profit  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heimburger  wants  to  ask  a  few  questions  so 
we  will  have  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  As  the  chairman  said,  I  have  a  few  questions  here 
in  an  area  which  has  not  been  touched  on,  and  we  would  like  you  to 
provide  us  with  as  simple  as  possible  an  answer. 

In  connection  with  your  determination  of  “usual  market”  which 
you  make,  I  believe,  with  respect  to  each  country  before  you  enter 
into  a  480  agreement,  will  you  describe  how  you  arrive  at  this  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  that  country’s  usual  market  is  and  indicate  clearly 
all  of  the  kinds  of  imports  which  you  take  into  consideration,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  include  donations,  ICA  assistance,  and  other 
types  of  Government  programs,  and  also  how  you  calculate  what  their 
usual  marketings  of  other  commodities  should  be. 

I  would  like  you  also  to  tell  us  in  that  connection  how  your  deter¬ 
mination  of  usual  marketing  differs  from  that  used  by  CCC  in  arriving 
at  usual  marketings  for  barter  purposes,  so  you  can  rationalize  the 
making  of  a  480  agreement  with  the  country,  having  determined  for 
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your  purposes  that  usual  marketings  have  been  complied  with,  when 
barter  proposals  for  the  same  country  are  being  turned  down  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  no  showing  that  usual  marketings  are  being  com¬ 
plied  with. 

I  refer  specifically  to  F ranee. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

How  Usual  Marketing  Requirements  and  Additionality  Requirements  Are 

Determined 

Public  Law  480  directs  that  reasonable  precautions  be  taken  to  safeguard 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  involving  sales  for  foreign  currency  and 
barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  In  negotiating  programs  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  title  I  sales  agreements,  appro¬ 
priate  assurance  are  obtained  from  participating  governments  that  reasonable 
safeguards  will  be  taken  that  such  sales  shall  not  displace  U.S.  usual  marketings 
or  be  unduly  disruptive  of  world  prices  or  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade 
with  friendly  countries.  Similarly,  in  negotiating  barter  contracts,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure  that  bar¬ 
ter  does  not  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars  or  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Protection  of  usual  marketings  under  title  I  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  requiring  the  importing  countries  concerned  to  maintain  their  usual 
commercial  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  free  world  sources  by 
establishing  “usual  marketing  requirements.” 

These  usual  marketing  requirements  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  historical  period  of  from  3  to  5  years  unless  there  are  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  average  annual  commercial  imports  rrom  the  United  States 
and  from  friendly  countries  during  the  historical  reference  period  become  the 
annual  usual  marketing  requirement  for  title  I  agreements.  Exceptions  have 
been  made  where  the  importing  country’s  foreign  exchange  position  is  so  weak 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  in  terms  of  overall  U.S.  objectives  to  insist  that  a 
substantial  part  of  its  limited  foreign  exchange  holdings  be  used  to  maintain 
usual  commercial  imports  of  food  or  fiber.  Inasmuch  as  title  I  sales  programs 
are  government-to-government  agreements,  it  is  possible  to  protect  commercial 
marketings  under  the  procedure  outlined  above.  If  an  importing  (title  I)  coun¬ 
try  falls  behind  schedule  in  maintaining  its  commercial  imports,  purchase 
authorizations  under  title  I  are  withheld  until  the  commercial  marketing  require¬ 
ments  are  fulfilled. 

Title  I  sales  agreements  specify  the  minimum  quantities  that  the  importing 
countries  agree  to  purchase  as  their  usual  marketing  commitment. 

We  have  signed  agreements  with  France  for  the  sale  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
under  title  I.  All  of  these  agreements  provided  for  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  specified  amounts  of  these  commodities  (in  addition  to  the 
title  I  amounts)  as  the  usual  marketing  requirements.  All  of  the  French  usual 
marketing  requirements  have  been  met  except  those  in  effect  for  the  current 
period,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  these  requirements  will  not  be  met 
within  the  specified  period. 

Department  records  do  not  show  that  any  barter  offers  involving  exportation 
of  cotton  or  tobacco  to  France  were  rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  assurance 
that  such  exports  would  be  additional  to  usual  marketings  of  United  States. 
A  number  of  such  offers  have  been  received  and  turned  down  for  other  reasons — 
such  as  that  the  material  offered  was  not  eligible  for  acquisition  through  barter, 
the  price  of  the  material  offered  was  excessive,  or  the  offeror  failed  to  supply 
acceptable  documentation  regarding  the  auxiliary  leg  of  a  proposed  multilateral 
transaction. 

In  contrast  to  title  I,  the  barter  program  is  conducted  generally  without 
government-to-government  agreements;  thus  under  barter  it  is  not  possible  in 
most  cases  to  employ  the  same  type  of  devices  which  have  been  adopted  to 
protect  U.S.  usual  marketings  in  connection  with  title  I  sales  transactions. 
Under  the  barter  program,  a  country-by-country  analysis  is  made  of  current 
economic  and  finacial  conditions  and  the  country’s  record  of  dollar  imports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  eligible  for  barter.  In  countries  having  a  poor 
or  fair  financial  position,  no  limitation  is  placed  on  barter  transactions  except 
in  those  instances  where  the  country  has  a  sizable  record  of  dollar  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  In  such  instances,  bilateral  or  multilateral  barter 
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transactions  are  i-equired  in  lieu  of  usual  marketing  assurances  on  the  basis  that 
such  transactions  will  maintain  or  expand  the  country’s  purchasing  power.  In 
countries  in  a  relatively  good  financial  position  having  a  histoi'y  of  dollar  imports 
from  the  United  States,  not  only  must  the  barter  transaction  be  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  but  also  the  Department  must  reasonably  satisfy  itself  that  the  proposed 
transaction  will  not  result  in  replacement  of  dollar  sales  or  unduly  disnxpt 
world  market  prices.  Where  such  countries  do  not  have  a  sizable  record  of 
dollar  purchases  of  the  agricultural  commodity,  the  only  limitation  is  that  the 
barter  transaction  must  be  bilatei-al  or  multilateral.  In  those  cases  where  the 
Department  must  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  a  proposed  barter  will  not  replace 
dollar  sales  (additionality),  the  Department  has  established  the  following 
guidelines : 

(1)  In  countries  where  a  title  I,  Public  Law  430  program  exists,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  importing  country  that  any 
barter  commodities  would  not  apply  against  U.S.  usual  marketing  requirements 
established  under  title  I.  The  importing  country  is  requested  to  notify  its  im¬ 
porters  of  this  requirement  which  obviates  the  need  for  individual  importer 
assurances.  However,  thei'e  are  very  few  title  I  sales  agreements  with  countries 
in  relatively  good  financial  positions. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  government  of  the  country  importing  barter  commodi¬ 
ties  is  in  position  to  assure  that  such  imports  will  not  replace  imports  for  dol¬ 
lars,  documentation  from  the  government  of  such  country  to  this  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  whenever  possible.  Such  documentation  is  similar  to  a  usual  marketing 
requirement  developed  under  a  title  I  agreement. 

(3)  In  cases  where  there  are  no  title  I  agreements  or  where  governmental 
assurances  cannot  be  obtained,  individual  importers  are  invited  to  submit  docu¬ 
mentation  demonstrating  that  barter  imports  will  be  additional  to  their  regular 
dollar  purchases  from  the  United  States.  The  documentation  generally  includes 
the  importer’s  historical  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
quantities,  exclusive  of  barter,  that  the  importer  has  purchased  and  plans  to 
purchase  from  the  United  States  during  the  current  year  and  reasons  why  im¬ 
ports  under  barter  would  be  additional  to  imports  for  dollars  from  the  United 
States.  These  data  are  evaluated  by  comparing  them  to  the  firm’s  past  dollar 
purchases,  the  country’s  past  dollar  purchases,  and  the  Department’s  estimate 
of  the  country’s  dollar  purchases  of  the  commodity  in  the  current  year.  Such 
other  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  additional  consideration  is  given  to  preserving  the  normal  trade 
patterns  of  wheat  exporting  countries  signatory  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

As  approved  by  the  Additionality  Committee  on  July  23, 1959. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Will  you  give  us  a  table  showing  the  use  to  which 
these  foreign  currencies  are  put,  what  percentage  of  these  foreign 
currencies  we  are  receiving  in  payment  for  surpluses  are  actually 
being  used  or  planned  to  be  used  to  replace  dollars  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  spent. 

That  is  one  of  the  questions  asked  every  time  the  comjnittee  con¬ 
siders  this  matter,  and  we  have  never  had  any  satisfactory  figures  on 
that.  J  6 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  would  be  otherwise  spent  by  the  U.S  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  By  the  U.S.  Government,  that  is  right.  How 
much  of  this  soft,  currency  is  actually  going  to  replace  dollars  which 
it  would  otherwise  appropriate  and  spend. 

Mi.  Miller,  lliat  is  all  uses,  Mr.  Heimburger — foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  military  expenditures? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  All  operations  of  title  I.  Don’t  get  into  ICA  and 
theiest  of  it.  (  onfined  to  all  possible  uses  of  title  I  currency. 

i  i  9  ^FAKY-  ^hat  involves  the  question  of  how  much  more  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  for  defense  purposes  in  Pakistan  if  we  did 
not,  have  the  title  I  currency  being  used  to  support  Pakistan  forces. 
It,  involves  how  much  larger  would  the  mutual  security  program  be  in 
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many  countries  if  we  did  not  have  title  I  funds  to  use  for  those 
purposes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  will  leave  up  to  you  the  criteria  that  you  use 
use  in  determining  what  is  a  saving  of  appropriated  dollars.  That  is 
the  reason  we  are  asking  for  the  information.  We  do  not  know  the 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  minute.  What  you  must 
show  is  that  the  entire  American  economy  profits  by  the  use  of  these 
foreign  currencies  in  places  where  we  otherwise  would  spend  dollars. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  mean  a  dollar  saving 
necessarily  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Dollar  Savings  Resulting  From  Public  Law  480  Operations 

During  the  recent  hearing,  the  committee  expressed  an  interest  in  the  amount 
of  dollar  savings  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  There  is  no  precise  answer  to 
this  question.  In  the  case  of  some  currency  uses  dollar  savings  can  be  shown. 
In  some  instances  indications  of  dollar  savings  can  be  shown  but  there  is  no 
statistical  method  or  even  a  good  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  such  sav¬ 
ing.  And  in  still  other  cases  there  is  no  dollar  saving.  The  difficulty  in  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  stems  basically  from  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  judgment  as 
to  how  much  additional  dollar  funds  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
might  have  requested  and  the  additional  amount  of  dollar  funds  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  provided  in  the  absence  of  the  availability  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  under  section  104(a) 
of  title  I  of  the  act.  Funds  are  provided  under  this  subsection  for  use  in  agri¬ 
cultural  market  development  abroad.  Prior  to  the  availability  of  the  funds 
under  this  subsection,  this  Department  carried  on  market  development  activities 
through  the  use  of  section  32  funds  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  amount  of  funds  requested  for  this  purpose  and  for  payment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  attache  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $7,442,000. 

The  law  requires  that  a  minimum  amount  of  10  percent  of  foreign  currency 
proceeds  under  each  agreement  must  be  made  available  for  sale  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by  the  President.  As 
of  June  30,  1959,  a  total  of  $566.7  million  had  been  made  available  for  such 
sale  under  this  subsection.  As  of  May  31,  1959,  Treasury  sales  had  amounted 
to  $295  million.  These  dollars  are  returned  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  amount  returned  may  be  less  than  the  amount  sold  by  the  Treasury, 
due  to  exchange  losses.  In  a  strict  technical  sense  these  are  not  dollar  savings 
to  the  entire  U.S.  Government  but  they  certainly  are  dollar  savings  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  since  the  return  decreases  the  need  for  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  Congress  to  the  Corporation  to  restore  its  capital  structure. 

There  are  potential  dollar  savings  to  the  Defense  Department  as  the  result  of 
Public  Law  765,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  not  in 
excess  of  $250  million  worth  of  foreign  currencies  generated  by  title  I  or  other 
transactions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  construction,  rent,  or 
ether  acquisition  of  U.S.  military  family  housing  and  related  community  facili¬ 
ties  in  other  countries.  This  legislation  provides  that  CCC  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  appropriations  otherwise  available  for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances 
to  the  extent  the  housing  is  occupied.  As  of  March  31,  1959,  $110.9  has  been 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  6,775  housing  units  utilizing  title  I  foreign 
currencies,  of  which  1,511  units  have  been  completed  and  occupied  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  1,582  almost  completed  in  Spain  and  1,313  in  .Japan.  An  addi¬ 
tional  140  units  are  under  construction  in  Morocco,  493  in  Italy,  and  819  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Initially,  the  Defense  Department  attempted  to  use  foreign 
currencies  obtained  under  this  authority  for  the  entire  cost  incurred  in  obtaining 
housing  abroad.  It  was  possible  to  do  so  in  some  instances  but  not  in  others. 
The  Defense  Department  has  been  authorized  to  use  appropriated  dollars  together 
with  foreign  currencies  in  their  family  housing  program  abroad.  Such  dollar 
use  is  limited  to  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  housing  is  only  being  obtained  in  those  areas  where  the  Defense  Department 
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has  an  essential  requirement  they  would  otherwise  have  to  meet  if  foreign 
currencies  were  not  available.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
Defense  Department  would  have  had  to  increase  its  dollar  appropriation  requests 
for  military  family  housing  abroad  if  foreign  currencies  were  not  available  to 
them. 

Another  use  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales 
that  has  some  attributes  of  dollar  saving  is  to  procure  military  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense.  This  use  is  handled  as  a 
grant  under  section  104(c).  A  total  of  $279  million  equivalent  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  has  been  used  or  set  up  for  use  for  this  purpose  since  the  beginning  of 
operations  under  title  I.  If  these  funds  had  not  been  available  for  this  purpose 
some  portion  of  this  amount  might  have  been  required  from  dollar  appropria¬ 
tions.  This,  however,  would  be  contingent  upon  the  priority  of  the  program 
when  viewed  in  terms  of  worldwide  objectives  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

For  other  uses  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  state  to  what  degree  dollar  savings  have  been  achieved. 
Loans  and  grants  of  foreign  currencies  for  economic  development  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  economy  of  the  countries  and  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  additional  dollar  appropriations  which  would  have  been  required  or 
made  had  these  foreign  currencies  not  been  available  for  these  purposes.  The 
same  is  true  for  other  uses  of  the  currencies  which  are  authorized  by  Public  Law 
480,  such  as  international  educational  exchange  activities.  Availability  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  law  permits  the  conduct  of 
very  useful  and  effective  programs  of  great  interest  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
to  the  governments  of  countries  where  these  programs  are  undertaken.  Again, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  to  any  reliable  degree  to  what  extent  dollar 
appropriations  might  have  been  made  to  conduct  these  programs  if  foreign 
currencies  resulting  from  sales  under  Public  Law  480  had  not  been  available. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  To  get  back  to  the  subject  Mr.  Cooley  was  talking 
about  just  a  moment  ago,  suppose  that  under  a  title  I  sale  an  exporter 
in  this  country — and  let  us  use  cotton  just  as  an  example — a  cotton 
exporter  in  this  country  makes  a  sale  under  one  of  your  title  I  agree¬ 
ments  and  purchase  authorization.  He  makes  this  sale  to  a  subsidiary 
or  a  branch  of  that  same  firm  in  the  purchasing  country.  For  some 
reason — and  one  reason  might  be  that  that  country  has  a  freeze  on  the 
export  of  its  currency  earned  in  that  country,  or  another  reason  might 
be  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  the  exchange  rate  in 
your  Public  Law  480  agreement  and  the  actual  street  rate  in  the 
foreign  country — the  subsidiary  or  branch  of  this  exporter  in  the 
foreign  country  has  a  substantial  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  for¬ 
eign  country  which  it  wants  to  convert  into  dollars,  but  cannot  because 
of  certain  restrictions.  Suppose  this  exporter  under  the  title  I  agree¬ 
ment  certifies  to  you  that  he  has  exported  X  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  with  a  value  of  $150  a  bale,  for  which  he  will  receive  reim¬ 
bursement.  Suppose  he  has  actually  exported  cotton  of  a  value  of 
$125  a  bale — in  other  words,  a  lower  grade  cotton  than  the  manifest 
calls  for.  Obviously  there  will  not  be  any  complaint  from  the  branch 
office  in  the  purchasing  country  because  the  net  effect  of  that  will  be 
to  move  foreign  currencies  from  that  country  to  the  United  States  for 
redemption  in  dollars  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 

My  question  is,  What  procedure  for  check  do  you  have  on  the  quality 
of  the  cotton  shipped  and  the  quality  of  the  cotton  actually  received 
to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  from  taking  place  ? 

Mr.  O  Leary.  You  want  that  answered  for  the  record,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

It  here  it  is  indicated  that  sales  may  be  made  by  a  U.S.  exporter  to  an  importer 
who  is  also  an  affiliate  of  the  exporter,  special  provisions  have  been  provided 
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in  the  purchase  authorization.  The  purchase  authorization  provides  for  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  initial  purchase  price  of  the  commodity,  the  actual  or  average 
cost  of  any  processing  and  handling,  and  any  markup  regularly  charged.  As  to 
actual  or  average  costs  of  any  processing  or  handling  and  any  markup  regularly 
chaiged  by  such  an  affiliate,  CCC  has  the  right  under  the  purchase  authorization 
to  require  the  affiliate  to  substantiate  its  costs  and  markup  and  to  audit  its  books 
and  records  in  this  regard. 

Title  I  regulations  currently  are  being  revised.  The  revised  regulations  will 
provide  that  the  special  provisions  referred  to  above  will  automatically  become 
part  of  each  purchase  authorization. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  price  review  and  profits  of  U.S.  exporters, 
the  Department  is  furnishing  a  list  of  claims  undertaken  as  a  result  of  price 
review. 

The  list  shows  claims  for  excessive  price  and  excessive  or  improper  commis¬ 
sions,  listing  the  U.S.  supplier,  the  amount,  nature  of  the  claim,  and  disposition 
of  the  claim.  This  information  was  furnished  to  the  Governmental  Operations 
Subcommittee  as  reflects  operations  through  January  30,  1959. 


Claims  for  excessive  price  and  excessive  or  improper  commissions  under  title  I. 

Public  Law  Jf80 


Name 

P.A.  No. 

Amount 

Nature  of  demand 

WASHINGTON 

Interoceanic  Commodities  Corp.. 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co _ 

14-01-OT 
26-19..  . 

$1, 949. 05 
10, 330. 00 

2,  730. 00 
6, 840. 00 
8,000. 00 

15, 936.  75 
10, 651.  75 

3,  252.  75 
4, 600. 00 

Improper  commission  __ 
Excessive  sales  price 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _ 

40-18 _ 

Do _ 

40-18 _ 

Do _ 

40-18 _ 

P.  Lorillard  Co _  . 

25-19 _ 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

9, 395. 00 
1,  S20.  00 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _ _ _ 

25-19 _ 

7,  280. 00 
12,  619.  54 
5,  463. 00 
3,  591.  65 
11,933.22 
904.  65 

Philip  Morris.  Inc _  . 

25-19 _ 

Do _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _ _ 

25-19 _ 

Do _  . 

25-19 _ 

Do _  . 

40-18 _ 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co . 

25-19 _ 

2.  730.  00 

Do _ 

25-19 

455.  00 
308.  95 

_ do _ 

Do _ 

40-18 _ 

CINCINNATI 

Bams  &  Koppstein.  Inc _ 

15-24 _ 

566. 80 

Do _ 

15-24 _ 

270.  98 

Do _ 

15-24 _ 

270.  98 

Do _ 

15-24 _ 

270.  98 

Do _ 

15-24 _ 

270.  98 

California  Date  Growers  Associ- 

40-11 _ 

100. 00 

1,  755. 23 

2,  574.  66 
1,517.13 

616.  86 

Improper  commission .  _  _ 

Excessive  sales  price _ 

- do _ 

ation. 

Consolidated  Dairy  Products _ 

42-04 _ 

Do _ 

42-04 

Do _ 

42-04 _ 

Do _ 

42-04 _ 

Do _ 

42-04 

773.  75 

1, 192.  49 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Do _ _  . 

42-04 _ 

Do _ 

42-04 _ 

1, 653.  60 
797. 10 

Do _ 

42-04 _ 

Do _ 

42-04 _ 

1,146.  25 

1,  313. 51 

1, 330.  88 
827.  51 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

Do.  ___  _ 

42-09 

_ do _  .. 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

2, 097.  00 
763.  50 

Do _  . 

42-09 _ 

Do _  ... 

42-09 _ 

1,  674.  75 

1,  769.  37 
1,033. 25 

1, 382.  63 
795.  45 

2, 386.  35 

1, 060.  60 

7, 424. 20 

3. 147.  33 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

Do _  _ 

42-09 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

- do _ 

_ do _ 

_ -do _ 

_ do _ 

Do _ 

42-09 

Do _ 

42-09 

Do _ _ 

42-09 

Do _ 

42-09 

Do _ 

42-09 _ 

Disposition 


Collected. 
On  hand. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Collected. 

Do. 

On  hand. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Collected. 

On  hand. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Claims  for  excessive  price  and  excessive  or  improper  commissions  under  title  I, 

Public  Law  J/80 — Continued 


Name 

P.A.  No. 

Amount 

Nature  of  demand 

Disposition 

CINCINNATI— CONTINUED 

California  Packing  Corp -  _ 

Foremost  International  Dairies-.. 

40-06 _ 

37-06 _ 

67. 24 
664.  04 

Improper  commission. .. 
_ do _ 

Collected. 

Do. 

37-06 _ 

90.  72 

_ do _  _ 

Do. 

Do  ~  _ 

37-06 _ 

79.  80 

_  do _  _  _ 

Do. 

Nestle’s  Products  (Export),  Inc._ 

Sunkist  Growers _ 

World  Over  Export  Trade  Corp__ 

DALLAS 

15-24 _ 

673.  73 

Excessive  sales  price  -  _ 

On  hand. 

40-05 . 

15-03 _ 

50.00 
1,  666.  72 

Improper  commission.  __ 
Excessive  sales  price. 

Collected. 

Withdrawn. 

Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co . . 

29-01  _ 

15, 292.  75 

_ do _ 

Withdrawn. 

Do _ 

29-01 _ 

6, 265.  85 
1,  552. 77 

__  do__  _ _ 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ 

29-01 _ 

_ do _ _ 

Do. 

Do _ 

29-01--. 

862.  45 

_ do _ _ 

Do. 

Do _ 

29-01 _ 

12, 964.  02 
532.  81 

_ do _ 

Do. 

Do _ 

29-01 _ 

Do. 

Bernadine  Shipping  Co. .  __ _ 

29-01 _ 

261.  77 

_ do  _ 

Do. 

13-01 _ 

4,  239. 14 
2, 469. 39 
8, 725.  21 
1, 274. 12 

1, 885. 46 

8, 228.  30 
794.  27 

Do. 

Do _ 

13-01 _ 

_ do.  _ _ 

Do. 

Do  _ 

13-01 _ 

Do. 

Do  _ _ _ 

29-01 _ 

_ do  _ _ 

On  hand,  adjusted 
to  $432.18. 

On  hand,  adjusted 
to  $1,207.31. 
Withdrawn. 

Do _ 

29-01--. 

Do  _ 

25-05 _ 

Do _ 

29-01 _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

On  hand. 

Do _ _ _ 

25-05.-- 

11, 794.  08 
11,  794.  08 
2,  707.  21 

21, 067.  20 
17,  232.  32 
24, 466.  99 
17, 462.  70 
29,  500.  00 
41,157.08 
23,  649.  43 
19,  706. 00 
6, 866.  05 

Withdrawn. 

Do _ _ _ 

25-05 _ 

_ do _ _ 

Do. 

Do _ 

29-05.  _ 

do.  .  .  _ 

Adjusted  to 
$2,026.61. 
and  collected. 

26-06 _ 

_ do _ 

Do _ 

26-06 

Do. 

Do _ 

10-14-.- 

Do. 

Continental  Grain  Co _  _ 

26-01-.- 

Do. 

Do... _ _ _ 

26-01 _ 

_ do . . . 

Do. 

Do _ 

26-01--. 

Do. 

Do _ _ 

26-01 _ 

-.  .  do  ..  _  . 

Do. 

Do  _ _ _ 

26-01.-- 

Do. 

Do _ 

16-11 

Do. 

Do... . . . . . 

16-11..- 

1,  323.  91 
11,701.  20 
13, 239.  07 
22,  491.  45 
50, 323.  65 
6, 068. 16 

1, 926.  40 

5,  445.  73 
36, 305. 69 
27, 008.  80 
12, 397.  00 
4, 000. 00 
4,  000.  00 

8, 000. 00 
3, 600. 00 
3,  600.  00 
2, 800. 00 

1, 167. 31 
1, 129. 64 
26,  035.  52 
37, 051.97 

Do. 

Do _ _ 

16-11 _ 

_ do  _ 

Do. 

Do _ _ 

16-11.-. 

Do. 

Do . . . 

10-14 _ 

_ do. _ 

Do. 

Do  .  _ _ 

13-06 

Do. 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp _ 

26-06  .. 

Do. 

Do... _ _ 1 _ _ 

26-06 _ 

__  do  _ 

Do. 

Do . . . 

25-05 _ 

Do. 

Do _ _ 

28-06--. 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ 

28-06--. 

Do. 

Do _ 

39-15 

Garnac  Grain  Co . . . . . .  . 

26-01 

Do _ 

26-01--. 

Do. 

Do. .  . . 

26-01 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ _ _ 

26-01 

do  .... 

Do. 

Do _ _ 

26-01 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ 

26-01 

Do. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  . . 

25-11 _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

Do. 

Do _ 

25-11 

Do. 

Interoeeanic  Commodities  Corp.. 
Sinason-Teieher  (Inter- American 

35-01. . 

_ do  _ _ 

Do. 

32-05 _ 

_ do  _ 

Do. 

Grain  Co.). 

Smith-Murphy  Co.,  Inc . 

29-01 _ 

31, 170.  41 

1, 966. 29 
2,  331.  00 
2, 008.  00 
873. 48 

_ do  _ _ 

Do. 

EVANSTON 

Bunge  Corp _ 

41-09... 

Do. 

Grange  League  Federation _ 

40-15 _ 

_ do  _ 

On  hand. 

Do _ _ _ 

40-15 

Do. 

Do _ 

40-15  _ 

Do. 

Iceland  Cooperative  Society _ 

40-16 _ 

1, 070. 28 

2, 270. 57 
72. 17 

_ do _ 

On  hand,  adjusted 
to  $384.06. 

Do . . . . . 

40-15-.- 

Do _ _ 

40-15 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ 

40-15.-. 

2,  555.  78 
281. 98 

Do. 

Do. . . . . 

40-15 

Do. 

Do _ 

40-15--. 

159.  26 

Do. 

Do.— _ _ 

40-15 _ 

1, 946.  71 
60.  82 

Do. 

Do _ _ _ 

40-15 _ 

- do . . 

Do. 
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Claims  for  excessive  price  and  excessive  or  improper  commissions  under  title  I, 

Public  Law  4 80 — Continued 


Name 

P.A.  No. 

Amount 

Nature  of  demand 

Disposition 

KANSAS  CITY 

Cargill,  Inc _ 

Do _ _ _ _ 

17-37 . 

17-37 _ 

2, 916. 67 
1, 385.  33 
447.93 

Excessive  sales  price _ 

Withdrawn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Collected. 

Withdrawn. 

Do. 

Do. 

On  hand. 
Withdrawn. 

Do. 

On  hand. 

Do. 

Withdrawn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Collected. 

On  hand. 

Continental  Grain  Co . . . 

10-19 _ 

Do _ 

39-04.... 

12, 320.  00 
485. 33 

Do _ 

39-04 _ 

Do . . . . . . . 

39-06 _ 

19, 424.  24 

Do . . 

15-21 _ 

1, 470. 00 
19, 198. 67 
22, 628.  67 
16, 332. 40 
16, 492. 00 
20.00 

Do. . . . . 

39-06 _ 

Do _ 

39-06 _ 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp . . 

Do _ _ 

39-06 _ 

39-06 _ 

- do . . . 

East  River  Sales  Corp  _ _ 

34-02 _ 

Interoceanic  Commodities  Corp.. 
Do _  _  _ 

17-37 _ 

5, 538. 87 
2, 096.  56 
1, 805. 00 

6, 158.  52 
7, 530. 10 
8, 932. 99 
13,004.80 
29, 933. 87 

17-37 _ 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc . 

34-10. . 

PORTLAND 

Bunge  Corp _  _  ___  _  _ 

24-22  . 

Daiiehi  Bussan  Kaishs,  Ltd...  _ 

22-02 . 

_ do _  _  . 

Do _ 

22-02 _ 

Do . . 

22-11 _ 

Do _ 

22-14 _ 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp . . . 

24-15 . 

18i  491. 20 
11, 658. 65 
18, 565. 12 

1, 320. 69 

862. 67 

Do _ _ 

24-15 _ 

Do _ 

39-01 _ 

International  Dairy  Engineering 
Co.  of  Asia. 

Do . . 

23-03 _ 

23-03. . 

Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc . 

39-01 _ 

4, 451. 13 
10, 140.  48 

1,  414. 98 
313.  34 

Kanomatsu  New  York,  Inc . 

22-02 _ 

_ do _ _ 

Do. 

Pacific  Vegetable  Oil  Corp _  . 

24-14 _ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

On  hand. 

Robin  International,  Inc. _  . 

39-01 _ 

_ do... 

Do. _ _ 

39-01 _ 

5,  502.00 

6,  588.  74 

Do _ 

39-01 _ 

Do . . . 

39-01 _ 

i;  255. 61 
16, 983.53- 
2, 362.  50 
62,  567. 80 

Do _ _ 

39-01 _ 

Do . . 

39-01 _ 

Do . . . 

39-05. .. 

Seed  &  Feed  Corp .  . . 

34-04 _ 

36, 086. 38 
746. 67 

Tricarri  Grain  Corp _ 

39-01 _ 

_ do _ 

Do. 

Uhlmann  Elevator  Co.  of  Texas.. 

39-05 _ 

38, 826. 29 
485. 33 

_ do _ _ 

Do. 

Tricarri  Grain  Corp _ 

39-01 _ 

Do. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Just  one  more  question,  and  I  would  like  an  answer 
now  on  this  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  policy  determination,  but  for  an  answer 
from  the  technical  standpoint. 

If  Congress  were  to  authorize  the  commitment  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion  in  the  title  I  program  for  the  upcoming  year,  in  your  opinion, 
could  you  use  it  properly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  of  this  time,  it  is  our  considered  opinion  that  we 
could  not. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Just  one  short  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  table  10  of  this  report,  “Selected  data,  and  so  forth,” 
on  page  8,  I  notice  that  1.4  percent  of  the  total  foreign  currencies 
accumulated  under  title  I  has  gone  into  market  development  programs. 
My  offhand  observation  is  that  it  is  low. 

I  noticed  in  your  statement  that  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  some  21  different  ways  to  use  this  money. 

Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  we  could  appropriately 
strengthen  your  hand  in  bargaining  for  the  use  of  this  money  to  get 
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a  greater  use  in  the  market  development  area?  It  seems  to  me  if 
there  is  one  area  where  we  could  get  some  real  long-term  benefit  out 
of  this  program,  this  is  one  of  the  areas.  I  realize  there  are  others, 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  get  more  money  there. 

I  realize  you  have  negotiating  problems.  Whether  you  do  it  now 
or  some  time  later,  I,  for  one,  would  be  interested  in  exploring  how 
we  may  improve  your  bargaining  in  this  area,  if  you  feel  there  is 
any  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mclntire,  we  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  field. 
There  are  not  unlimited  avenues  to  which  we  can  put  moneys  to  use 
for  market  development.  We  always  feel  maybe  we  would  like  to 
have  more  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  instances  for  certain  pro¬ 
grams,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  sufficient  latitude  within  our  present 
authorization  to  negotiate,  and  that  we  are  getting,  so  to  speak,  our 
fair  share. 

We  would  like  to  evaluate  your  offer  of  assistance,  and,  if  we  can 
explore  and  find  a  need  for  any  assistance  which  this  committee  might 
give  us,  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  come  back  and  ask  you 
for  that  assistance  some  time  in  the  future. 

As  of  this  time,  we  feel  that  we  have  full  authority  and  ample 
opportunity  to  negotiate  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  short  question. 

Would  American  investors  in  cotton  operations,  say,  in  Mexico,  be 
interested  in  U.S.  cotton  being  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  price? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  on  are  speaking  now  of  a  high  support  level  for  cot¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Stubblefield  ? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  am  saying,  there  is  a  considerable  investment 
or  U.S.  dollars  in  Mexican  cotton.  Would  those  who  have  that  in¬ 
vestment  in  Mexico  be  interested  in  maintaining  a  hijdi  level  of  price 
of  U.S.  cotton?  &  fo  f 

Mr.  Mjller.  I  would  say  it  is  only  a  logical  conclusion  to  draw,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  that  a  company  or  individual,  for  that  matter,  havintr 
interests  outside  the  United  States  would  expect  to  make  a  profit  from 
raising  cotton  on  those  interests.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage  to  have  cotton  as  high  as  possible  in  the  United 
States  and,  as  a  result - 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  He  could  move  his  better. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  could  move  his  cotton  in  the  world  market.  It 
would  also  be  to  his  interest,  I  think,  to  see  that  the  export  price  of 
the  American  cotton  be  maintained  as  high  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  referred  to  export  price. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  you  are  right.  That  is  a  logical  conclusion 
that  one  could  draw. 

(  J  he  following  data  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture:)  fc 

Pending  Requests  fob  Title  I,  Public  Law  480  Programs 

There  are  three  requests  pending  (as  of  July  14,  1959)  for  title  I,  Public  Law 
480  programs.  All  of  these  requests  were  received  during  the  past  few  davs 
and  are  now  being  processed  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  market  value  of  the  commodities  to  be  included  in  these  uro¬ 
grams  will  total  about  $60  million. 
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In  addition  to  the  three  country  programs  now  being  developed,  there  are 
seven  proposed  title  I  agreements  now  in  negotiation.  The  market  value  (in- 
transportation  costs)  of  the  commodities  in  these  seven 
programs  total  $3o9  million.  Barring  unforseen  difficulties  these  proposed 
agreements  should  be  signed  soon. 

information  with  regard  to  pending  barter  offers  is  being  furnished  each 
lette^ofOcfoberT1' 1958  °f  ^  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  requested  in  his 


The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  coming 
here,  and.  the  hearing  is  now  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  :o0  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  15, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  are  delighted  and  honored  to  have  with  us  this  morning  our 
former  distinguished  colleague,  who  for  many  years  presided  over  the 
sessions  of  this  committee.  [Applause*.] 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  I 
know  of  no  man  with  whom  I  have  served  during  the  past  25  years 
who  was  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  than  perhaps  Cliff 
Hope,  and  who,  I  suppose,  sponsored  as  much  legislation  as  any  man 
who  ever  served  on  the  committee.  He  has  assured  me  that  he  has, 
as  usual,  this  morning  all  of  the  answers  to  the  problems.  [Laughter.] 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  your  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  we  are  extremely  delighted  to  have  you  with  us ;  and 
feel  free  to  speak  out  and  tell  us  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE,  PRESIDENT,  GREAT  PLAINS 

WHEAT  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION,  GARDEN  CITY, 

KANS. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  back  here  occupying  an 
unusual  position  for  me  in  the  committee  room,  that  is,  on  the  witness 
stand.  I  appreciate  your  very  gracious  words  of  welcome.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  make  me  feel  at  home.  And  there  is  no  group  that  I  can  think 
of  that  I  would  rather  appear  before  than  this  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  old  members  of  the  committee  realize  the  deep  affection 
that  I  have  for  all  of  them.  I  haven’t  met  all  of  the  new  members, 
but  I  feel  the  same  way  toward  them  because  I  am  sure  from  their 
association  with  you  that  they  are  the  same  kind  of  people  that  I 
worked  with  when  I  was  on  the  committee. 

I  have  a  rather  long  statement  this  morning,  and  if  I  take  too  much 
time  just  give  me  the  signal  and  I  will  try  and  shorten  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  worry  about  the  time.  You  may  take  all 
of  the  time  you  need. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  today  and  I  especially  want  to  thank  you  for  arranging 
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to  hear  me  at  a  time  which  suited  my  convenience  perhaps  more  than 
it  did  your  own.  I  know  this  week  has  been  set  aside  to  hear  the 
Government  departments.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  change 
the  schedule  to  hear  me  at  this  time. 

Public  Law  480  is,  as  I  am  sure  every  member  knows,  a  very  com¬ 
plex  piece  of  legislation.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects  to  it  which 
are  well  set  out  in  the  statement  of  policy.  Certainly  market  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  most  important  activity 
provided  for  in  this  legislation,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  title 
“Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.” 
What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  tell  you  what  is  being  done  by  an 
organization  of  wheatgrowers  in  the  field  of  market  development. 
Public  relations  of  farmers  being  what  they  are,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  the  idea  that  wheat  farmers  are  sitting  idly  by  watching  the 
surpluses  accumulate  and  doing  nothing  about  it.  I  could  take  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  refuting  that  idea  but  will  content  myself  by  point¬ 
ing  out  what  wheat  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  area  are  actually 
doing  under  the  market  development  program  set  up  under  Public 
Law  480. 

I  might  say  that  what  I  arti  saying  about  wheat  farmers  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  also  applies  to  wheat  farmers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area  and  to  even  a  greater  degree  perhaps,  because  they  got  into 
this  picture  before  we  did,  and  I  ask  permission  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement  I  may  submit  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
Wheat  Associates,  which  is  the  regional  organization  for  market  de¬ 
velopment  among  the  wheatgrowers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  that  permission. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  committee  give  very  close 
attention  to  that  statement  because  it  recites  the  record  of  market 
development,  which  I  think  is  quite  remarkable.  They  have  had 
several  years’  experience;  we  have  had  much  less.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  learn  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  wheatgrowers  along  this  line. 

I  am  appearing  here  as  president  of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market 
Development  Association,  Inc.  This  is  a  grassroots  organization  set 
up  by  wheat  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  States.  We  are  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  our  principal  office  is  located  at  Garden  City,  Kans., 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  Belt.  We  also  have 
an  office  in  Washington,  with  Mr.  Lester  L.  Mort  in  charge. 

This  organization  was  set  up  by  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission,  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commission, 
and  the  Colorado  Wheat  Administrative  Committee,  which  has 
the  functions  of  both  a  State  wheat  growing  organization  and 
a  wheat  commission.  It  opened  its  office  at  Garden  City  on 
January  1,  1959.  Its  governing  body  is  a  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  organizations  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Its  sole  source  of  funds  is  from  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  three  States. 
In  each  State  a  small  tax  (2  mills  per  bushel  in  Kansas,  2i/o  mills  in 
Nebraska,  and  4  mills  in  Colorado)  is  levied  by  law.  The  expenditure 
of  these  funds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  wheat  commissions  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  the  Colorado  Wheat  Administrative  Committee  in 
Colorado.  Our  association  receives  its  funds  under  contractual  ar- 
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rangements  with  these  agencies,  based  upon  project  agreements 
worked  out  between  the  association  and  the  agencies. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  while  only  three  of  the  Great 
Plains  States  are  members  of  our  organization  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  a  close  relationship  with  wheatgrowers  organizations  in  other 
Plains  States.  We  anticipate  all  of  them  will  have  wheat  commis¬ 
sions  and  funds  for  market  development  within  the  next  2  or  3  years 
and  be  in  a  position  to  join  our  organization.  We  also  enjoy  friendly 
relations  with  Western  Wheat  Associates  and  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
project  with  them  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

The  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development  Association  has 
broad  powers  to  carry  out  a  program  of  market  development  embrac¬ 
ing  foreign  markets,  domestic  markets,  and  new  uses,  and  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  activities  are  the  improvement  of  transportation  rates 
and  facilities,  economic  and  statistical  research,  and  public  relations. 

Our  foreign  marketing  activities  which  at  the  present  time  are  by 
far  the  major  part  of  our  operation  are  carried  out  as  a  cooperator 
with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  facilities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  including  its  marketing  specialists  and 
technicians,  and  work  closely  with  the  splendid  corps  of  agricultural 
attaches  which  has  been  built  up  in  recent  years.  The  expenses  of 
our  foreign  market  development  program  is  shared  between  the  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service  and  ourselves.  We  put  up  what  is  required 
ip  the  form  of  dollars  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  supplies 
foreign  currency  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  for  market  develop¬ 
ment  to  cover  all  expenditures  where  foreign  currency  can  be  used. 

We  are  a  service  organization  not  primarily  concerned  with  legis¬ 
lative  matters,  but  in  view  of  our  activities  in  market  development  we 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  believe 
that  this  extension  should  be  for  a  substantial  period  with  the  power 
to  make  agreements  with  other  nations  for  periods  of  5  years  or 
more. 

Since  my  principal  purpose  in  appearing  here  is  to  discuss  market 
development,  I  believe  I  can  best  do  this  by  relating  the  experience 
of  our  organization  up  to  date  and  telling  what  we  hope  to  do  if  the 
program  is  continued. 

Now  may  I  proceed  to  discuss  as  briefly  as  I  can  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  the  field  of  wheat  marketing  activities.  In  doing 
this  I  shall  go  back  to  the  activities  of  our  constituent  organizations 
which  were  begun  first  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  which  established  a 
wheat  commission  in  1955,  then  jointly  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
which  latter  State  established  a  commission  in  1957,  and  then  by 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  after  the  Colorado  Wheat  Adminis- 
i strap ive  Committee  was  set  up  in  June  of  1958.  These  activities  were 
carried  out  under  contract  with  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  already  stated,  our  organization  took  over  on  January  1, 
1959. 

FOREIGN  OFFICES 

Our  office  in  Rotterdam  was  formally  opened  in  January  1959 
although  Harvey  E.  Bross,  its  director,  reached  Rotterdam  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1958  and  our  activities  date  from  that  time.  In  March  1959 
Earl  Lester  of  Nebraska  joined  Mr.  Bross  as  assistant  director.  The 
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area  covered  is  all  of  Western  Europe.  Our  South  American  office 
is  located  in  Lima,  Peru.  Jack  L.  Smith  of  Oregon  is  director. 
He  has  been  in  Lima  since  January  1959.  The  area  served  includes 
all  of  South  America  except  Venezuela.  The  Millers  National  Fed¬ 
eration  is  associated  with  us  in  the  operation  of  this  office.  We  have 
in  contemplation  opening  an  office  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
in  the  Caribbean  area  which  will  include  Venezuela,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Caribbean  islands.  This  spring  a  survey  team  consisting  of 
a  representative  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  organization  was  sent  to  Africa  to  explore  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  possibilities  there.  The  formal  report  of  this  wheat  survey 
team  has  not  yet  been  filed  but  if  conditions  and  prospects  justify 
it  we  will  give  early  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  an  office 
on  that  continent.  In  Asia  we  are  associated  with  Western  Wheat 
Associates  in  an  office  at  New  Delhi  covering  India  and  Pakistan. 
Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  opening  a  new  joint  office  in 
Pakistan. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

European  office :  It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  activities  being 
carried  on  in  our  foreign  offices.  They  are  new.  The  work  of  es¬ 
tablishing  them  has  been  considerable  and  the  Lima  office  has  not 
yet  been  formally  opened.  However,  we  feel  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

Rotterdam  is  the  commercial  center  of  Western  Europe  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  our  office.  Mr.  Bross  and  Mr.  Lester  have  put 
in  much  hard  work  in  getting  the  office  organized  and  in  making 
contacts  with  government  officials,  millers,  bakers,  representatives 
of  the  grain  trade  as  well  as  the  consumer  organizations  in  the 
countries  served  by  this  office.  They  have  worked  with  our  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches  in  each  country,  have  participated  in  the  selection 
of  trade  teams  to  come  to  this  country,  and  have  made  many  con¬ 
nections  which  we  are  sure  will  be  helpful  in  developing  markets. 

One  of  the  projects  which  we  have  just  started  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  is  to  take  samples  of  all  cargoes  of  wheat  coming  to  Western 
Europe  for  a  period  of  3  months  and  possibly  representative  samples 
for  sometime  thereafter.  This  work  will  be  supervised  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  cereal  chemist  who  has  been  made  available  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  feel  the  results  of  this  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  invaluable  in  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  wheat  now  coming  to  Western  Europe  and  its  place  of  origin. 
We  believe  that  Great  Plains  wheat  has  no  peer  in  the  world  as  far 
as  baking  quality  is  concerned  and  that  this  survey  will  show  whether 
our  customers  in  Europe  are  getting  the  quality  of  wheat  which 
they  desire  and  how  our  shipments  compare  with  those  from  other 
countries  in  this  highly  competitive  business. 

In  September  we  will  send  a  well-known  American  cereal  chem¬ 
ist  to  the  Rotterdam  office  for  the  purpose  of  working  with  millers 
who  desire  to  learn  of  the  quality  of  Great  Plains  wheat  and  the 
specifications  which  they  should  use  in  ordering  the  kind  of  wheat 
which  they  need  to  produce  a  high  quality  flour  when  blended  with 
locally  produced  wheat. 
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We  are  also  arranging  to  send  a  home  demonstration  agent  from 
this  country  to  the  Rotterdam  office  for  the  purpose  of  working  with 
consumers  in  nutrition  demonstration  and  educational  projects  in 
Western  Europe. 

Another  project  contemplates  bringing  a  young  milling  engineer 
from  Portugal  to  attending  the  Milling  School  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Our  agricultural  attache  in  Portugal  has  recommended  this 
project  most  highly.  Our  relations  with  the  millers  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  Portugal  at  the  present  time  are  on  an  excellent  basis 
and  we  feel  that  this  educational  project  will  help  bring  about  an 
even  better  understanding. 

We  expect  to  further  augment  our  staff  in  Rotterdam  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  man  experienced  in  the  international  grain  trade  who  can 
work  with  grain  dealers,  handlers,  and  millers  in  Western  Europe 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  ways  and  means  of  improving  trade  rela¬ 
tions  and  how  to  come  more  nearly  giving  purchasers  what  they  want 
in  the  way  of  service  and  quality. 

South  American  office :  Jack  Smith,  our  South  American  represent¬ 
ative,  arrived  in  Lima  with  his  family  in  January.  Starting  from 
scratch  he  had  many  problems  to  be  overcome.  These  problems  have 
been  met.  We  have  a  well-established  office  and  are  very  much  in  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Smith  in  company  with  Marx  Koehnke 
of  our  foreign  marketing  office  has  made  a  2-months  trip  covering 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  This  trip  put  him 
in  touch  with  the  people  with  whom  he  will  be  working  in  market 
development  projects  involving  our  agricultural  attaches,  government 
agencies,  and  those  engaged  in  the  grain,  milling,  and  baking  business. 

One  project  which  we  are  starting  in  Brazil  immediately  is  the 
collection,  for  a  period  of  3  months,  of  samples  from  all  imports  of 
wheat  received  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  samples  will  be  inspected, 
graded,  and  analyzed  for  quality  according  to  U.S.  grain  grading 
standards.  The  results  with  information  as  to  specification,  price, 
and  freight  will  be  used  to  determine  the  comparative  value  and 
quality  of  shipments  to  Brazil  from  various  countries.  This  trial  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  establishing  a  permanent  grading  and  inspection 
service  at  the  present  time. 

We  also  expect  to  start  a  nutrition  program  in  Brazil  beginning 
about  September  1.  This  will  include  nutrition  demonstrations, 
training  of  local  technicians,  testing  methods  of  food  preparation, 
preparation  of  recipes,  preparation  of  various  types  of  nutrition 
education  material  for  schools  and  adult  education  including  folders, 
bulletins,  et.  cetera,  development  of  programs,  writing  of  scripts,  and 
presentation  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts. 

This  program  will  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  home  economist  and 
nutritionist  who  speaks  and  writes  Portuguese  fluently  and  will  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  a  Brazilian  technical  agricultural  insti¬ 
tute  and  a  school  of  home  economics. 

Another  important  project  is  to  train  personnel  in  Peru  and 
other  South  American  countries  in  inspecting  and  grading  wheat  and 
testing  wheat  samples  for  quality  factors.  This  activity  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  connection  with  the  Peruvian  Agricultural  Research 
Agency  and  the  Wheat  Testing  Laboratory  at  La  Molina. 
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A  part  of  this  program  will  be  the  training  in  the  United  States 
of  an  employee  of  the  Peruvian  Agricultural  Research  Agency,  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  3  months.  This  employee  is  at  present 
in  the  United  States  with  the  Peruvian  wheat  team  and  with  the 
departure  of  the  team  will  receive  specific  training  in  grain  grading 
and  inspection  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  regard  the  projects  mentioned  as  only  a  beginning  and  expect 
to  begin  others  as  plans  can  be  worked  out  and  funds  become  available. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  want  to  put  a  second  man  in  the  Lima  office. 

New  Delhi  office :  I  have  already  referred  briefly  to  our  joint  activity 
in  New  Delhi  with  Western  Wheat  Associates  and  the  contemplated 
opening  of  an  office  in  Pakistan.  There  are  opportunities  in  both 
countries  for  numerous  effective  market  development  projects  and  as 
time  goes  on  they  will  undoubtedly  be  instituted. 

Just  this  month  a  sampling  and  inspection  project  similar  to  those 
just  getting  underway  in  Europe  and  South  America  is  being  started 
in  India  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Shollenberger  in  charge. 

TRADE  TEAM  ACTIVITIES 

Turning  now  from  our  oversea  offices  I  want  to  briefly  report  on 
what  I  think  has  been  our  most  significant  and  fruitful  activity  to 
date.  That  is  the  visits  of  trade  teams  from  various  wheat  importing 
countries. 

Trade  team  activities  antedate  the  formation  of  our  organization  by 
more  than  2  years.  The  first  was  the  Italian  wheat  delegation  brought 
over  by  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1956.  In 
1957  two  delegations  came  over,  a  wheat  delegation  from  Greece  and 
a  technical  pasta  mission  from  Italy. 

I  might  say  that  all  of  these  delegations,  of  course,  are  brought  over 
in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Administration. 
It  is  a  joint  program.  They  put  up  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  foreign  currency  and  we  take  care  of  the  dollar  expenditure. 

In  1958  there  were  five  delegations  as  follows:  Finland,  Brazil, 
India,  Colombia,  Portugal,  and  two  buyers  for  important  English 
flour  mills  of  which  I  will  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

This  year  we  have  five  delegations  which  are  coming  over  on  our 
invitation,  and  may  possibly  have  one  or  two  more.  These  teams  are 
the  German  which  has  been  here  and  gone,  the  Netherlands  which  is 
winding  up  its  trip  in  Washington  today,  the  Peruvian  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  teams,  both  of  which  are  in  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the 
Pakistanian  team  which  will  arrive  on  July  21  and  spend  some  time 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  before  coming  to  the  Great  Plains  area. 

These  teams  are  composed  of  millers,  bakers,  government  officials, 
and  in  some  cases  farmers  and  consumers.  Their  members  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  by  our  agricultural  attaches  and  the  head  of  our  office 
in  the  area  from  the  groups  which  we  feel  should  be  represented. 
Some  idea  of  the  type  of  personnel  who  come  may  be  gained  by 
referring  to  the  teams  from  Netherlands  and  Peru.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  team  consists  of  Mr.  G.  A.  I.  Wijne,  adjunct  director,  Market¬ 
ing  Board  for  Grains,  Seeds  and  Pulses;  Mr.  C.  J.  Ulrich,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Netherlands  Bakery  Foundation;  Mr.  H.  Boeve,  secretary,  Dutch 
Millers  Organization;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Schadee,  chairman,  Neth- 
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erlands  Consumers  Association;  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lequin,  adjunct  man¬ 
ager,  Cooperative  Mills.  The  Peruvian  team  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Jorge 
Bellido,  vice  president,  Peruvian  Agricultural  Bank  (he  is  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  representative) ;  Mr.  Angel  Hernando,  president,  Bakers 
Association  of  Lima;  Mr.  Fernando  Reyes,  president,  Bakers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Callo;  Mr.  Miguel  Basic,  manager,  Nicolini  Flour  Mills; 
Mr.  Armando  Cabanillas,  general  secretary  of  the  Bakery  Labor 
Union;  and  Mr.  Alfonso  Quevedo,  agricultural  engineer,  LaMolina 
Experiment  Station.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  lists  that  the  men 
and  women  composing  these  teams  are  of  the  highest  caliber  and 
people  of  substantial  standing  and  influence  in  their  own  countries 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  importation,  processing  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat.  Government  officials  are  always  included  be¬ 
cause  in  practically  all  importing  countries  there  are  controls  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  wheat  imports. 

In  addition  to  these  teams  which  are  formally  invited  and  the 
expense  of  whose  members  is  fully  paid  from  the  time  they  leave 
home  until  they  return  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  numer¬ 
ous  other  individuals  and  groups  who  come  to  this  country  on  their 
own  initiative  or  on  other  missions  and  who  were  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  Great  Plains  wheat,  its  production,  transportation, 
marketing,  and  processing  together  with  its  most  effective  use. 

Among  some  of  the  groups  which  have  visited  our  area  in  1959 
and  which  have  been  the  guests  of  our  organization  or  its  State  af¬ 
filiates  are  the  following : 

A  GREEK  TECHNIC  IAN  DELEGATION  ON  GRAIN  STORAGE  AND  MARKETING 

Miss  Maria  Papanastassiou,  Greek  Ministry  of  Commerce,  April 
1959;  Mr.  Nicholsos  Zanglis,  Greek  Ministry  of  Commerce,  April 
1959;  Mr.  Spyridon  Sgouros,  Greek  Ministry  of  Commerce,  April 

1959. 

West  German  group,  May  16-17  guests  of  Colorado  Wheat  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee ;  May  18-19  guests  of  Nebraska  Wheat  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers  Associat  ion. 

Dr.  Theodore  Sonneman,  Deputy  Minister  of  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Mr.  Edmund  Reliwinkel,  president,  German  Farmers  Union; 
and  Dr.  W.  Shoel,  agricultural  secretary,  German  Embassy,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Foreign  agricultural  specialists,  who  serve  as  assistants  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  attaches  in  their  native  countries;  June  11-16,  guests  of 
Nebraska  Wheat  Commission;  June  16-18,  guests  of  Kansas  Wheat 
Commission. 

Mr.  Willem  J.  Sevenster,  agricultural  assistant,  Pretoria,  Union  of 
South  Africa;  Mr.  Tomitoro  Sutani,  agricultural  specialist,  Tokyo, 
Japan ;  Mr.  William  A.  H.  A.  Luykx,  senior  agricultural  assistant, 
The  Hague,  Netherlands;  Mr.  Bhornchai  Kunalai,  agricultural  spe¬ 
cialist,  Bangkok,  Thailand ;  Mr.  Andre  G.  dePauw,  senior  agricultural 
assistant,  Brussels,  Belgium ;  and  Mr.  Uldarico  A.  Diaz,  senior  agri¬ 
cultural  economist,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Two  grain  officials  from  Argentina  in  United  States  to  attend 
Wheat  Utilization  Committee  of  Food  for  Peace  program. 
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Mr.  Ricardo  Jurro,  assistant  manager,  Argentine  Grain  Trade  and 
Inspection  Service;  Mr.  Federico  G.  Dussel,  technical  manager,  Na¬ 
tional  Grain  Board. 

June  24—26,  guests  of  Kansas  Wheat  Commission;  June  26-28, 
guests  of  Colorado  Wheat  Administrative  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  Tokoro,  wheat  expert,  Japanese  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C., 
Colorado  and  Nebraska,  July  12-21. 

Expected  in  near  future  are:  Mr.  Ole  Nordstad,  State  Grain  Corp., 
Oslo,  Norway;  Mr.  Alberto  Moons,  manager,  Gramoven  Mills,  Carac¬ 
as,  Venezuela;  and  Mr.  M.  S.'  Ram  director  of  the  India  supply 
mission. 

TRADE  FAIRS 

Now  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  other  principal  activity  up  to  date 
of  our  organization  and  its  State  affiliates,  namely,  trade  fairs. 

Probably  most  of  us  in  this  country  do  not  realize  the  commercial 
importance  which  is  placed  on  trade  fairs  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I  know  I  did  not.  Since  our  organization  has  gotten  into  market  de¬ 
velopment  work  we  have  learned  of  the  vast  amount  of  business  direct 
and  indirect  which  flows  from  these  fail’s,  many  of  which  go  back 
through  the  centuries. 

In  1957  and  1958  our  State  affiliate  organizations  participated  in  the 
following  trade  fairs: 

Amiga — Fine  Foods  International  Trade  Fair,  Cologne,  Germany, 
September  28  through  October  6,  1957. 

Brazil  Food  Exposition,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Julv  5  through  August 
3,  1958. 

British  Food  Fair,  London,  England,  August  27,  through  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1958. 

International  Fall  Fair,  Vienna,  Austria,  September  7-14,  1958. 

International  Food  Fair  (IKOFA),  Munich,  Germany,  September 

25  through  October  5,  1958. 

This  year  we  have  just  finished  participation  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibit  at  the  Fine  Foods  Fair  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  which 
ran  from  June  13  to  28.  We  plan  to  participate  also  in  the  Femina 
Fair,  Rotterdam,  September  13  to  24;  the  Cologne  Fair,  September 

26  to  October  4;  and  the  Lima  Fair,  October  1  to  18.  In  connection 
with  Western  Wheat  Associates  we  expect  to  participate  in  the  New 
Delhi  World  Agricultural  Fair,  December  11,  1959,  to  February  14, 
1960.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  fairs  to  be  held  during 
this  year  and  in  view  of  our  step-up  in  activity  in  India  we  want  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  at  these  important  trade 
fairs  we  have  placed  Mr.  William  H.  Crotinger  on  our  staff  as  trade 
fair  manager.  Mr.  Crotinger  has  just  returned  from  Lausanne  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  our  exhibit.  With  him  there  was  Mrs.  Peggy 
Walton,  home  economist  for  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commission  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  cooking  and  baking  demonstrations  of  American 
wheat  products. 

VALUE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  in  all  of  this  market  development  activity 
is  whether  it  is  developing  and  expanding  markets  for  wheat.  Our 
newness  in  this  field  precludes  us  from  being  able  to  report  a  record 
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of  outstanding  and  important  achievements.  That  can  only  come  with 
time.  Market  development  is  a  slow  process  under  any  conditions. 
We  have  seen  enough  already,  however,  to  convince  us  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track.  We  can  already  show  some  modest  but  substantial 
achievements  and  this  encourages  us  to  push  forward  with  new  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm. 

Let  me  bring  the  following  to  your  attention.  In  Japan  where  the 
Oregon  Wheat  League  has  been  working  at  market  development  for 
several  years  wheat  consumption  has  increased  20  percent.  There  is 
a  very  full  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  Japan  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  submitted  by  Western  Wheat  Associates,  and  I  hope 
all  of  you  will  carefully  read  that  statement  because  it  is  not  only 
very  interesting,  but  very  encouraging,  I  think,  so  far  as  market  de¬ 
velopment  activities  are  concerned.  While  most  of  the  wheat  con¬ 
sumed  in  Japan  is  White  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  (they  do 
import  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  wheat  from  Canada)  we  learn 
through  Western  Wheat  Associates,  that  there  is  now  considerable 
interest  in  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  visit 
to  the  Great  Plains  of  Mr.  Tokoro  of  the  Japanese  Embassy. 

The  Italian  pasta  delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Pasquale  Barracano, 
one  of  the  world's  great  wheat  experts,  after  testing  and  consuming 
pasta  products  made  from  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  pronounced  them 
satisfactory.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Barracano  has  since  recommended 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  time  Dr. 
Barracano  is  engaged  in  setting  up  a  meeting  in  Rome  next  April 
to  establish  an  International  Hard  Wheat  Congress,  which  we  believe 
can  be.  of  great  value  to  both  exporting  and  importing  countries. 

Since  the  visit  of  the  Portuguese  team  a  year  ago  that  country, 
which  is  self-sufficient  in  wheat,  has,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  bread,  purchased  40,000  tons  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  for 
dollars  (in  spite  of  the  very  great  shortage  of  dollars  in  that  country) 
and  the  market  in  Angola  lias  been  reopened  for  U.S.  flour.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the  team's  visit  and 
subsequent  market  development  activities. 

Last  fall  we  invited  two  wheat  buyers  each  representing  a  large 
English  milling  company  to  visit  the  United  States  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  what  we  had  to  offer  them  in  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  Both 
companies  had  been  users  of  this  kind  of  wheat  but  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  what  they  had  been  receiving  had  resulted  in  one  com¬ 
pany  getting  out  of  the  market  altogether  and  the  other  cutting  its 
purchases  by  one-half.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  both  companies  have 
resumed  purchases  at  their  former  rate. 

The  trade  team  program  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  us  and  those  who  are  our  customers  or  poten¬ 
tial  customers  in  importing  countries.  Our  foreign  offices  have  found 
that  after  a  trade  team's  visit  doors  are  opened  to  them  which  were 
closed  before.  And  entirely  aside  from  what  trade  benefits  we  might 
secure  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  nations  than  visits  of  this  kind. 
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world’s  need  for  hard  wheat 

I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  entirely  ignore  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  our  wheat  surpluses  that  the  times  are  right  to  promote 
the  export  and  sale  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

I  base  this  opinion  first  on  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wheats  grown 
in  importing  countries  are  soft  wheats,  good  wheats  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  but  not  suitable  to  be  used  alone  in  modern  mechanized  bakeries. 
And  the  use  of  modern  bakery  machinery  is  fast  driving  the  small 
bakers  out  of  existence.  It  has  already  taken  place  in  this  country. 
It  is  fast  taking  place  in  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and 
in  metropolitan  areas  everywhere.  This  means  an  increasing  demand 
for  hard  wheats  to  blend  with  local  soft  wheats  in  the  importing 
countries. 

In  most  of  these  countries  requirements  for  using  local  wheat,  cur¬ 
rency  controls,  shortages  of  hard  currency,  desire  for  self-sufficiency 
in  food  supplies  may  delay  but  cannot  prevent  eventual  increases  in 
hard  wheat  consumption. 

The  areas  in  the  world  where  hard  wheats  are  grown  are  limited. 
The  Great,  Plains  of  North  America,  the  pampas  of  Argentina,  and 
the  Ukraine,  Crimean,  and  perhaps  other  areas  in  Russia  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  practically  all  of  the  world’s  production. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  hard  wheats.  It  is  a  very  highly  competitive  field. 
In  our  market  development  program,  I  think  we  have  a  chance  to 
get  our  share  of  that  market.  Otherwise,  I  am  not  sure. 

The  program  for  market  development  which  our  organization  is 
carrying  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
takes  cognizance  of  this  situation.  Everything  which  we  are  doing, 
establishment  of  offices  abroad,  bringing  trade  teams  to  this  country, 
exhibiting  our  wheat  and  its  products  at  trade  fairs  is  done  witn  tne 
idea  of  stimulating  and  hurrying  what  we  think  is  an  inevitable  ex¬ 
pansion  of  hard  wheat  consumption  and  securing  for  the  producers 
of  hard  wheat  in  this  country  their  proper  share  of  the  world  market 
based  upon  our  large  production  of  hard  wheat  of  demonstrated  high 
baking  quality  and  our  ability  to  continue  production  at  a  high  level. 

The  development  of  expanded  markets  in  some  of  the  areas  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  temporarily  require  some  sales  for  local  currency 
(I  am  thinking  now  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  some  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  and,  possibly,  Africa)  but  in  the  main  I  believe 
an  aggressive  and  realistic  market  development  program  geared  to 
conditions  in  each  country  will  gradually  bring  about  expanded  dollar 
markets  over  a  period  of  years. 

Wheat  surpluses  will  continue  in  spite  of  everything  which  we  and 
other  exporting  countries  may  be  able  to  do  in  market  expansion,  and 
regardless  of  what  policies  our  own  and  other  governments  may  fol¬ 
low  in  the  fields  of  production  and  distribution  it  seems  certain  that 
for  the  present  and  the  immediate  future  the  world  will  continue  to 
produce  more  wheat  than  can  be  sold  through  the  normal  channels 
of  trade. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  producing  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  can  and  will  be  consumed  if  ways  can  be  found  to 
put  in  the  mouths  of  hungry  people. 
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The  most  generally  accepted  view  on  the  question  of  what  use  we 
should  make  of  existing  and  continuing  surpluses  is  that  they  should 
be  used  to  feed  hungry  people  in  friendly  nations.  This  is  what  the 
man  on  the  street  thinks,  I  believe  it  is  what  a  majority  of  Congress 
thinks,  and  since  the  President’s  food-for-peace  statement  in  his  agri¬ 
cultural  message  I  have  felt  it  is  what  the  administration  thinks.  In 
view  of  the  history  of  Public  Law  480  and  its  administration  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  to 
feed  hungry  people  in  friendly  countries,  which  did  not  have  dollars, 
by  selling  wheat  for  local  currencies.  Even  more  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  has  been  the  inclusion  of  provision  for 
sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  local  currencies  in  leg¬ 
islation  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid. 

So  firmly  is  this  policy  established  that  the  question  before  us  now 
is  not  the  determination  of  policy  but  the  most  effective  way  to  imple¬ 
ment  existing  policy.  If  the  policy  of  sales  for  local  currency  in 
countries  unable  to  buy  otherwise,  is  to  achieve  its  end  it  must  have 
assurance  of  continuity.  Recipient  countries  must  know  for  some 
time  ahead  what  they  can  count  upon.  To  be  able  to  purchase  a  food 
supply  of  certain  proportions  in  one  year  and  then  have  it  seriously 
reduced  or  eliminated  altogether  the  next  year  by  a  change  in  our 
surplus  food  disposal  policy  could  well  result  in  serious  political  prob¬ 
lems  if  not  revolution  in  the  recipient  country.  In  such  situations 
these  countries  cannot  effectively  cooperate  with  us.  To  make  our 
policies  in  this  respect  effective  we  must  substantially  increase  the 
length  of  time  for  which  we  extend  this  law. 

There  may  be  those  who  say  that  such  a  policy  will  create  an  un¬ 
healthy  position  of  dependency  on  the  part  of  recipient  countries.  If 
that  is  the  effect  of  this  policy  then  5  years  of  it  has  already  created 
this  condition  of  dependency.  And  if  it  has,  the  policy  should  be 
abandoned  and  not  be  given  approval  by  1-year  extensions. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  has  been  bad  either  for  us  or  the  recipient 
countries.  I  think  it  has  been  good  for  both  of  us.  And  administered 
as  well  as  it  has  been  administered  during  the  last  5  years  (I  think 
with  experience  it  can  be  administered  better),  it  will  continue  to  be 
good  for  both  of  us.  It  is  good  because  the  contracts  we  make  are 
two-way  deals.  In  return  for  our  agreement  to  sell  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies  or  other  practical  arrangements  recipient  countries  must  agree 
to  programs  which  will  strengthen  their  economy  and  productivity. 

My  appeal  is  for  us  to  be  realistic  in  this  matter.  Everyone  in  this 
room  knows  that  we  are  going  to  have  more  wheat  than  we  can  sell  in 
normal  market  channels  during  the  next  few  years.  This  will  be  true 
no  matter  what  political  party  is  in  power  or  what  farm  programs  are 
in  effect.  We  know  that  under  some  arrangement  or  another  we  are 
going  to  dispose  of  it  to  hungry  people  who  need  it.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  to  know  that  the  most  serious  fault  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  its  temporary,  uncertain,  and  year-to-year  status.  My 
suggestion  is  a  3-year  extension  with  authority  to  make  contracts  for 
as  long  a  period  as  5  years.  I  regard  that  as  the  very  minimum.  But 
having  the  confidence  I  do  in  this  committee,  its  wisdom  and  good 
judgment,  I  shall  be  happy  for  any  substantial  and  realistic  extension 
it  may  see  fit  to  make. 

44273—59—13 
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(The  statement  of  the  Western  Wheat  Associates,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  is  as 
follows:) 

Statement  by  Richard  K.  Baum,  Executive  Vice  President,  Western  Wheat 

Associates,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  your  committee  today  a  statement  strongly  supporting  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480.  . 

Western  Wheat  Associates,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  is  a  new  regional  association  of  wheat- 
growers’  organizations  and  wheat  commissions  in  the  three  Pacific  Northwest 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  The  articles  of  incorporation  and 
bylaws  were  adopted  on  April  23,  1959.  Our  12-man  board  of  directors  includes 
2  representatives  from  each  wheatgrowers’  association  and  2  representatives 
from  each  wheat  commission  in  the  three  States. 

The  main  office  for  Western  Wheat  Associates  is  located  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
Foreign  offices  are  located  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  New  Dehli,  India.  Another 
office  will  be  opened  this  fall  in  Pakistan  and  within  a  year  we  plan  to  station 
a  man  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  brief  review  outlines  the  organizational  plan 

of  our  association.  ,  ,  _ 

We  are  joint  cooperators  with  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development 
Association  in  a  program  for  India  and  Pakistan.  Me  also  have  a  joint  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Millers’  National  Federation  that  provides  for  certain  types 
of  project  work  in  many  countries  in  Asia. 

The  primary  purpose  of  organizing  our  regional  association  was  to  provide 
for  a  centralized  means  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  separate  State  asso¬ 
ciations  and  commissions  in  the  field  of  market  development  to  avoid  duplication. 
Therefore,  the  programs  that  the  separate  State  groups  have  underway  are  now 
being  turned  over  to  the  regional  association.  The  accomplishments  under 
these  programs  have  been  significant  and  will  prove  of  interest  to  you. 

First,  though,  my  I  point  out  that  the  wheat  commission  movement  is  a 
self-help  program.  Today,  wheat  commissions  have  been  established  by  vote 
of  growers  or  action  by  State  legislatures  in  seven  of  the  primary  wheat- 
producing  States.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Washington,  Idaho,  North 
Dakota,  and  Oregon,  all  have  wheat  commissions  under  which  the  growers  are 
contributing  a  total  of  more  than  $1  million  per  year  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
problem  of  increasing  surpluses,  lower  prices  for  their  products,  and  increased 
costs  of  production. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Hill,  Head  of  the  Farm  Crops  Department  at  Oregon  State  College, 
has  written  a  history  about  the  activities  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission. 
To  quote  from  his  article,  he  says,  “This  is  not  a  saga  of  pioneer  days.  In¬ 
stead  it  is  a  story  of  modern  times,  a  story  of  accomplishments  in  which  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  ioo  years  ago  still  lives.  Perhaps  in  some  ways  the  modern 
wheatgrower  has  outdone  his  predecessor  of  50  or  100  years  ago.  The  Oregon 
Wheat  Commission  represented  the  first  action  of  its  kind  by  wheatgrowers  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  and  as  will  develop  presently,  this  set  the  stage 
for  some  very  significant  developments.  “They  Broke  The  Trail.” 

Farmers  all  over  the  United  States  have  rapidly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a 
maximum  effort  must  be  made  to  expand  markets  for  their  products  and  improve 
the  marketing  system.  No  longer  is  the  producer  principally  interested  in  the 
problems  associated  with  growing  his  crops. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  separated  from  U.S.  population  centers  by  restric¬ 
tive  freight  rates  which  have  increased  to  a  level  where  we  must  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  export  market.  Before  the  acreage  allotment  program  was  put 
into  effect,  this  region  produced  about  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year. 
Under  the  allotment  program,  our  production  is  now  about  120  million  bushels. 
Since  World  War  II,  exports  have  averaged  68  percent  of  the  region’s  produc¬ 
tion,  compared  to  34  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  These  figures 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  export  market  to  our  area. 

The  administrator  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission  was  a  member  of  a 
three-man  government  team  which  traveled  through  Asiatic  countries  for  4 
months  in  the  fall  of  1949,  exploring  market  opportunities.  The  foundation 
for  a  program  to  increase  consumption  of  wheat  foods  in  the  rice-eating  areas 
in  Asia  began  when  the  Millers’  National  Federation  and  the  Commission 
initiated  a  project  at  the  Women’s  Christian  College  at  Madras,  India,  in  1952. 
The  objective  of  this  program  was  to  teach  the  nutritional  values  of  wheat 
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foods  to  people  who  had  traditionally  eaten  rice  with  little  else  and  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  malnutrition.  People  in  such  areas  are  so  ignorant  of  how  wheat 
should  be  used  that  during  periods  of  famine  when  wheat  is  available  they  try 
to  prepare  it  as  they  would  rice,  become  ill  and  refuse  to  eat  it  even  though 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Women’s 
Christian  College  has  developed  a  recipe  booklet  on  wheat  foods  adapted  to 
the  facilities  and  local  customs  long  in  use  in  rice-eating  areas.  The  director 
of  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Madras,  told  me  that  with  the  aid  of  Commission- 
Federation  funds,  people  in  the  State  of  Madras  have  accepted  wheat  as  a 
supplemental  food  with  rice. 

When  Congress  passed  Public  Law  480,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  1954  session, 
they  removed  the  obstacle,  a  shortage  of  dollars,  to  increased  trade.  We  were 
extremely  optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  this  program.  No  sooner  was 
480  signed  into  law  than  Eral  Pollock,  gain  marketing  specialist  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Gordon  Boals,  director  of  exports  for  the  Miller’s  Federa¬ 
tion  and  I  left  the  United  States  to  explore  the  opportunities  for  using  480  to 
promote  wheat  and  wheat  products  in  Asiatic  markets. 

A  new  program  takes  time  to  get  underway.  It  was  almost  a  year  after 
480  was  passed  before  Japan  signed  an  agreement  to  purchase  $85  million  worth 
of  farm  products  from  the  United  States.  Under  this  first  agreement,  $2  million 
in  yen  were  set  aside  for  promoting  increased  use  of  U.S.  commodities  in  Japan. 
Japan  offered  more  opportunities  for  expanding  the  consumption  of  wheat  foods 
than  any  other  Asiatic  country. 

After  World  War  II  the  Japanese  Government  adopted  an  official  policy 
favoring  increased  use  of  wheat  foods.  First,  because  wheat  cost  about  half 
as  much  as  rice  on  the  world  market  and  second,  because  the  nutritionists 
strongly  recommended  eating  it  to  improve  the  people’s  health.  This  favorable 
attitude  has  proven  extremely  important  because  the  Governent  of  Japan  is 
a  monopoly  buyer  and  controls  the  amount  and  price  of  the  basic  foods  which 
are  produced  locally,  as  well  as  those  which  are  purchased  from  other  countries. 

The  problem  in  Japan  was  similar  to  the  problem  in  most  other  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries,  an  overdependence  on  rice.  To  overcome  centuries  of  the  rice  habit,  it 
was  decided  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign  based  on  nutrition  and  a 
promotional  program  to  compete  for  the  housewives’  yen.  Bread  has  been 
baked  in  Japan  on  a  small  scale  for  at  least  the  past  100  years.  Many  com¬ 
munities,  however,  have  no  bakery  and  transportation  is  often  very  inadequate 
from  baking  centers  such  as  Tokyo.  Many  children  throughout  Japan  have 
never  eaten  bread  due  to  prohibitive  prices  or  lack  of  availability. 

I  would  like  to  use  a  chronological  order  in  reviewing  several  projects  in 
Japan.  Joe  Spiruta,  then  Far  East  representative  for  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League,  was  responsible  for  development  of  the  grain  exhibit  at  the 
International  Trade  Fair  held  in  Osaka,  April  9  to  22,  1956.  The  wheat  exhibit 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  Three  Japanese  bakers  worked  every  day  making 
cakes  from  American  prepared  mixes,  plus  scones,  rolls,  sweet  breads,  and  other 
specialty  products  made  from  the  type  of  flour  which  is  milled  from  Pacific 
Northwest  wheat.  Trade  fairs  are  proving  to  be  an  effective  way  to  promote 
American  agricultural  commodities.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  establish¬ 
ing  permanent  U.S.  agricultural  trade  centers  in  such  important  world  markets 
as  Tokyo.  In  effect,  these  centers  would  be  permanent  exhibits  similar  to  what 
are  used  temporarily  at  trade  fairs. 

The  second  project  began  on  May  18,  1956,  when  the  league  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Japan  Nutrition  Association  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  eight  kitchen  demonstration  buses  which  would  travel  throughout  Japan. 
Three  Japanese  nutritionists  assigned  to  each  bus  show  housewives  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  low-cost  nutritious  meals,  including  wheat  foods.  We  believe  these  buses 
are  the  most  useful  and  positive  approach  developed  for  bringing  a  promotional 
message  to  the  homemaker’s  doorstep.  A  typical  Japanese  homemaker  s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  demonstration  buses  as  recorded  in  one  of  Japan  s  leading 

newspapers,  is  included  here.  ,  ,  , 

“Mainichi,  May  15  (contributed  by  Mrs.  Setsuko  Inoue,  227,  Mohara,  Mohara 
Shi  Chiba  Prefecture)  .—The  ‘Kitchen  Car’  has  visited  us,  this  gleaming  large 
body,  kneading  its  way  along  the  green  fields  and  hills,  playing  gay  melodies— 
drew  up  by  the  roadside.  The  rear  window  opened,  the  top  part  becoming  a 
mirror,  and  the  lower  part  a  gas  cooking  range.  Like  magic,  an  attractive 
kitchen  is  there.  Women  and  children  from  the  neighborhood  scurry  to  the 
place.  Two  young  lady  nutritionists  in  clean  white  coats  and  the.ir  hair  covered 
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up  in  white  cloth  were  preparing  vegetables  and  flour  in  an  expert  manner,  with 
a  touch  of  humor. 

“Teaching  us  the  importance  of  one  meal  a  day  being  of  flour,  that  protein 
content  foods  should  be  accompanied  with  vegetables,  and  the  nourishing  content 
of  dark  colored  vegetables,  the  correct  combinations  of  foods — these  things  were 
already  known  to  us,  and  yet  they  were  explained  to  us  in  a  scientific  way.  It 
was  brought  so  close  to  us,  by  this  demonstration  right  before  our  eyes,  made 
us  realize  health  condition  is  the  result  of  such  simple  things. 

“The  materials  they  used  were  such  that  one  could  find  in  any  shop  around  the 
corner,  like  fish  meat,  sausage,  whale  meat,  lamen  (noodles)  and  the  recipes 
that  we  could  put  to  immediate  use.  While  we  were  happily  looking  on,  in  no 
time  these  were  finished — e.g.,  a  dish  of  Chinese  noodles,  attractively  garnished 
with  chopped  egg,  ginger,  string  beans— sandwiches  made  with  whale  meat, 
apple,  and  peanut  butter  dressing.  These  foods  were  divided  among  us  and  we 
all  enjoyed  the  taste.  What  an  up-to-date  and  splendid  idea  is  the  Kitchen  Car.” 

This  project  was  set  up  to  operate  over  an  18-month  period.  It  has  proven  so 
popular  that  4  more  buses  have  been  added  and  the  12  buses  now  promote  the 
use  of  soybeans  as  well  as  wheat  foods. 

The  third  project,  closely  related  to  the  demonstration  buses,  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  throughout  Japan  of  educational  material  on  wheat  foods. 
This  project  has  now  been  completed. 

The  fourth  project  was  the  establishment  of  a  bakers’  training  school  to 
improve  the  quality  of  bread  and  other  products.  A  training  center  is  now 
located  at  the  Japan  Institute  of  Baking  in  Tokyo.  Four  3-month  courses  were 
planned  for  the  year.  Thirty  to  forty  bakers  receive  training  during  each 
course.  Graduation  ceremonies  for  the  third  class  were  held  during  the  last 
week  of  June.  After  the  bakers  have  received  their  training  at  Tokyo  they 
conduct  classes  in  their  home  prefectures.  It  is  estimated  that  in  June  classes 
were  held  at  200  locations  over  the  country  with  approximately  10,000  students 
in  attendance.  Funds  have  been  approved  for  continuing  this  project  on  a 
reduced  scale  for  1  more  year. 

The  next  project  concerned  the  training  of  home  improvement  extension 
workers  to  increase  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  foods  in  the  rural  areas. 
Generally  speaking,  the  agricultural  segment  of  Japan  is  the  poorest  fed  portion 
of  the  nation  because  they  try  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  from  their  tiny  2-  and 
3-acre  farms,  keeping  barely  enough  food  to  get  by.  Also,  due  to  their  extremely 
low  income  level,  they  fail  to  buy  off-farm  foods  to  vary  their  diet.  In  the 
rural  areas,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  foods  is  only  about  8%  percent 
of  the  diet  compared  to  about  3.5  percent  for  the  Tokyo  adult.  One  home  improve¬ 
ment  extension  worker  from  each  of  the  46  prefectures  received  two  courses  of 
10  days’  training,  each,  during  the  year  in  Tokyo.  Following  this  training  the 
workers  conducted  courses  at  the  district  level  for  other  home  improvement 
workers.  Such  prefectural  schools  were  conducted  three  times  during  the  year 
This  project  was  completed  as  of  June  30, 1957. 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat,  the  league  sponsored  an  award  for 
the  annual  golf  tournament  of  the  Japanese  Grain  Importers  Association  A 
permanent  rotating  trophy,  known  as  the  American  Wheat  Cup,  was  presented 
to  the  association  on  July  25,  19o6.  League  officers  felt  it  was  desirable  to 
sponsor  this  contest  since  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Wheat  Boards  were 
supporting  similar  events.  This  is  not  a  project,  since  no  480  funds  were  used 
but  it  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  type  of  activity  generated  as  a  bvproduct 
of  the  market  development  program. 

One  of  the  best  methods  we  have  found  for  using  market  development  funds  is 
the  exchange  of  qualified  United  States  and  foreign  personnel  When  foreign 
delegations  visit  the  United  States,  they  observe  firsthand  the  kinds  and  qualities 
of  wheat  and  develop  direct  trade  contacts.  They  are  impressed  by  the  effi¬ 
ciency  demonstrated  by  our  modern  methods  of  producing,  handling  transportin'* 
storing,  loading,  and  exporting  wheat.  We  try  to  convince  them  that  the  United 
States  is  a  stable  source  of  supply  of  quality  wheat  at  reasonable  prices 

On  August  12,  1956,  tbe  league  brought  a  five-man  delegation  of  top  Japanese 
Government  officials  and  industry  representatives  to  the  United  States  for  a 
5-week  visit.  The  group  included  the  Parliamentary  Vice-Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry.  Before  returning  to  Tokyo,  the  head  of  the  delegation 
expressed  appreciation  to  the  league  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  for 
sponsoring  this  visit  which  had  allowed  these  key  officials  to  obtain  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  wheat  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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As  a  followup  to  the  Japanese  team,  four  men  from  the  United  States  visited 
Japan  and  South  Korea  in  May  of  1957.  The  purpose  of  their  trip  was  to  see 
firsthand  what  progress  was  being  made  in  the  market  development  program,  to 
participate  in  the  Tokyo  Trade  Fair,  and  to  further  relationships  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  industry  representatives. 

This  completes  a  description  of  the  first  series  of  projects  that  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Japan.  Many  additional  activities  have  since  been  carried  out  in¬ 
cluding  a  nationwide  advertising  and  promotion  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  five  wheat  food  industry  groups,  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  International 
Trade  Fairs  held  in  1957  and  1958,  and  an  expansion  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  latter  project  is  to  expand  the  school  lunch  program  into 
rural  areas,  where  children  are  not  presently  participating.  Out  of  12  million 
primary-school  children  in  Japan,  6  million  receive  a  complete  school  lunch  and 
1  million  receive  milk  only.  The  remaining  5  million  children  who  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  are  mostly  the  children  of  farmers.  School  lunch  meals  include  a  hot 
dish,  a  bowl  of  powdered  milk  and  a  large  wheat  roll. 

Many  Japanese  leaders  feel  that  school  lunch  has  had  more  effect  on  increasing 
consumption  of  wheat  foods  than  any  other  single  activity,  because  the  children 
learn  to  like  the  taste  of  wheat  rolls  at  school  and  want  them  to  eat  in  the  home. 
The  unpopularity  of  school  lunch  in  rural  areas  is  due  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers.  The  main  reason,  however,  seems  to  be  the  farmers’  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  program. 

A  series  of  educational  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  rural  areas  to  create  a 
desire  among  the  parents  to  bring  the  benefits  of  school  lunch  to  their  children. 
If  successful,  this  project  would  expand  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  dairy 
products  to  an  additional  500,000  primary-school  children.  Such  an  expansion 
would  mean  an  immediate  aditional  requirement  of  10,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
flour,  and  2,000  metric  tons  of  skim  milk,  and  in  the  long  run  mean  a  growing 
market  for  such  foods  among  Japanese  people  generally. 

The  league  has  concentrated  marketing  activities  in  Japan  because  the  situa¬ 
tion  there  is  favorable  and  it  is  so  important  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  wheat 
market.  During  the  past  5  years,  Japan  lias  imported  an  average  of  40  million 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Japan  is  a  dollar  market 
and  will  purchase  some  wheat,  whether  she  has  a  480  program  or  not.  She 
needs  to  import  about  4  million  metric  tons  of  grains  each  year. 

Japan  has  not  signed  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  since  1956  and  there  is  little 
local  currecny  left  for  market  development.  This  is  regrettable,  since  there  are 
many  projects  in  Japan  that  would  continue  to  effectively  expand  the  use  of 
wheat  foods.  It  is  impossible  for  wheatgrowers’  associations  to  finance  such 
large  scale  programs  with  their  own  dollars.  During  the  past  3  years,  the  total 
foreign  currency  cost  of  the  Japanese  wheat  program  has  exceeded  one  million 
dollars.  These  funds  have  been  contracted  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice  and  without  them  the  program  would  never  have  developed.  The  dollar 
contributions  form  the  grower’s  associations  during  this  period  exceeded 
$100,000,  however.  We  are  continuing  to  station  a  man  and  family  in  Tokyo, 
James  Hutchinson,  and  make  the  best  use  of  the  small  sums  of  yeu  that  we  can 
contract  from  FAS. 

The  wheat  market  development  projects  have  been  underway  long  enough 
in  Japan  for  a  judgment  to  be  made  on  their  effectiveness  in  expanding  markets. 
The  evidence  is  encouraging.  Before  the  war,  the  average  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  rice  was  330  pounds.  Today,  it  has  declined  to  264  pounds.  In  con¬ 
trast,  consumption  of  wheat  before  the  war  was  only  30  pounds,  while  at  present 
in  urban  areas,  it  has  increased  to  over  90  pounds.  Rice  is  still  the  primary 
food  but  consumption  of  wheat  has  increased  300  percent  during  the  past  14 
years. 

The  Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  actively  participated  in  the 
market  development  program  starting  in  March  of  1957.  They  sponsored  the 
school  lunch  project  which  is  now  nearing  completion,  the  Korean  mission  to 
the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1957,  and  the  promotion  of  Bulgour  wheat 
in  Korea  in  the  spring  of  1958. 

The  Oregon  League  and  the  Millers’  National  Federation  have  had  a  program 
underway  since  June  24,  1957,  that  involves  seven  countries:  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Indonesia,  India,  and  Pakistan.  Preliminary  work  was  done 
in  Thailand,  Burma,  India,  and  Pakistan  under  this  project.  The  Philippines 
and  Ceylon  have  been  added  to  the  project  and  it  has  been  extended  to  June  30, 
1960. 
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In  the  spring  of  1958,  the  Oregon  growers  decided  to  expand  the  program  in 
India.  A  man  was  employed,  Wayne  Gentry,  and  an  office  was  opened  at  New 
Delhi,  India,  in  May.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  project  was  turned  over  to  the 
Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  and  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  This  project  is  now  being  expanded  to  include  Pakistan. 

The  program  in  India  is  just  getting  underway.  Two  Indian  bakers  were 
sent  to  Japan  for  6  feeks  of  intensive  training  in  May  of  1958.  An  Indian  wheat 
mission  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  July  of  1958.  A  U.S.  mission 
traveled  to  India  and  participated  in  the  trade  fair  at  New  Delhi  in  December 
of  1958.  Since  then,  an  exhibit  has  been  held  at  the  trade  fair  in  Calcutta  in 
the  spring  of  1959  and  other  exhibits  are  planned  for  fairs  to  be  held  at  Madras 
in  September  and  New  Delhi  in  December. 

The  vast  majority  of  wheat  presently  consumed  in  India  is  eaten  as  a  “chap- 
pati,”  a  flat,  unleavened  loaf  resembling  a  pancake;  it  is  always  eaten  with  a 
curry,  vegetable,  or  sauce.  Other  popular  Indian  wheat  food  forms  are  as  por¬ 
ridge  or  in  sweets.  Relatively  little  wheat  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  bread,  rolls, 
or  pastries  since  western  wheat  food  processing,  excluding  noodle  or  macaroni 
products,  require  baking  and  ovens.  Outside  the  few  major  cities  the  knowledge 
of  their  use  is  nonexistent.  It  is  thought  that  with  the  increasing  industriali¬ 
zation  of  India,  as  well  as  the  ease,  cheapness,  and  sanitation  of  western  mecha¬ 
nized  baking  methods,  the  future  of  increased  wheat  foods  consumption  in  India 
would  be  along  western  lines. 

On  March  26,  1959,  we  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  College  of  Catering 
and  Institutional  Management  at  Bombay,  India.  The  college  is  under  the  aegis 
of  the  All  India  Women’s  Central  Pood  Council,  an  organization  originally 
started  during  the  last  war  to  propagate  wheat  in  a  rice  economy  when  India 
was  cut  off  from  her  traditional  Burma  rice  markets.  The  college  has  as  its 
principal  a  Britisher  on  loan  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
U.N. 

Our  contract  provides  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  their  existing  kitchen 
facilities ;  purchase  of  modern  bakery  and  kitchen  equipment ;  and,  to  a  small 
extent,  subsidizes  tuition.  It  is  the  intention  to  train  approximately  300  Indian 
bakers  during  the  next  2  years  in  commercial  bakery  operation.  These  young 
Indians  will  be  working  throughout  India  in  bakeries,  canteens,  restaurants, 
hotels,  etc.,  preparing  more  and  better  Indian  and  western  style  wheat  foods. 
Consumption  cannot  rise  until  a  tasty  product  is  available  for  people  to  purchase. 
In  addition  to  this  commercial  bakery  course,  the  college  has  been  requested  to 
train  the  catering  and  baking  staffs  of  Indian  Airlines,  Indian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  Burma  Shell  Canteens,  and  others. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  projects  that  are  still  underway  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states  are  being  turned  over  to  the  regional  association.  Western  Wheat 
Associates  has  the  administrative  responsibility  for  the  projects  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  We  are  workng  there  in  a  partnership  with  the  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Market  Development  Association. 

J.  H.  Shollenberger,  a  retired  USD  A  wheat  specialist,  has  been  employed  as 
a  consultant  to  organize  a  program  for  sampling  and  testing  U.S.  wheat  being 
imported  into  India  and  Pakistan.  Mr.  Shollenberger  departed  for  New  Delhi 
on  July  12. 

Joseph  Spiruta,  manager  of  the  Washington  Wheat  Commission,  has  been 
given  a  2-years’  leave  of  absence  to  work  in  India  and  other  countries  in  Asia 
to  develop  new  projects  and  set  up  programs  in  new  countries.  Spiruta  ini¬ 
tially  will  replace  Gentry  as  administrator  of  the  India  program.  He  will  leave 
the  United  States  about  August  1. 

Terence  McDonald,  a  milling  specialist  from  Kansas,  has  been  employed  to 
work  in  India  and  Pakistan  with  the  local  millers  and  bakers  to  encourage  better 
use  of  U.S.  wheat  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  flour  and  bakery  products. 
He  is  scheduled  to  depart  with  his  family  about  September  1. 

An  office  is  to  be  opened  in  Pakistan  to  encourage  better  use  of  U.S.  wheat  and 
flour.  Ivan  Packard,  executive  secretary  for  the  Washington  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  will  fill  this  assignment  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Pakistan 
about  October  1. 

The  two  regional  growers’  associations  have  approved  sending  two  additional 
staff  members  to  work  in  India  and  Pakistan  as  soon  as  the  situation  warrants 
it.  Meanwhile,  plans  are  underway  for  expanding  projects  in  Ceylon,  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia  in  cooperation  with  the  Millers’  National  Federation. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  480 
program  to  oixr  Nation’s  wheatgrowers.  There  are  unlimited  opportunities  for 
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market  development  projects  with  local  currency  in  foreign  countries.  These 
funds  make  possible  a  unique  cooperative  effort  between  agriculture,  industry, 
and  government.  The  large  export  movements  during  these  past  4  years  have 
been  no  freak  of  the  market.  In  countries  of  underconsumption,  millions  of 
neonle  for  the  first  time  have  had  the  money  to  buy  wheat,  flour,  and  other 
foods  that  they  need.  Public  Law  480  has  been  referred  to  as  a  temporary 
program,  but  why  should  this  be  the  case  when  it  is  a  program  that  works. 
Mav  I  suggest  to  this  committee  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  program  to  last  a  minimum  of  5  years  '1  The  program 
should  incorporate  those  features  of  Public  Law  480  that  make  it  possible  to 

sell  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to  people  who  need  them.  .  ... 

We  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  committee  for  inviting 
our  organization  to  present  this  testimony. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hope,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  upon  a  splendid  presentation  of  a  well  prepaiecl 
document  and  to  congratulate  you  and  your  associates  for  the  work 


you  are  doing.  ,  , ,  ,  .  .  .  j 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  money  that  is  being  made 
available  from  foreign  currency  to  carry  on  and  expand  the  marketing 
development  of  the  program  which  you  contemplate  is  sufficient.  We 
have  Public  Law  480  and  under  it  there  are  certain  funds  for  market 
promotion.  And  we  are  giving  consideration  now  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  adequate  in  that  respect,  whether  we  should 
provide  for  an  increased  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  maiket  pio- 
motion. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  as  far  as  our  operations 
are  concerned,  and  we  are  a  new  organization,  we  have  not  suileied  up 
to  this  time  from  a  lack  of  foreign  currency. 

I  understand  that  some  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the 
transfer  of  foreign  currencies  in  the  appropriation  bills.  I  know 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  has  some  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  that,  whether  they  were  in  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
I  do  not  know. 

So,  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  we  are  or  are  not  going  to  be 
handicapped  by  those  provisions. 

I  feel  that  this  program  should  be  expanded  and  will  be  expanded 
if  ample  local  currency  is  made  available. 

It  would  be  possible  to  say  that  we  have  an  ample  amount  of  local 
currency,  but  it  could  not  be  made  available  in  some  instances  for  the 
best  and  most  effective  use  if  there  was  not  interchangeability  there  so 
that  it  could  be  used  in  the  countries  where  our  activities  could  be 
carried  on  to  the  best  advantage.  In  other  words,  there  is  probably 
no  shortage  of  rupees,  we  will  say,  but  at  the  present  time  if  we  are 
to  carry  on  activities  which  we  think  are  very  necessary  in  Western 
Europe,  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  some  other  currencies  than 
Western  European  currencies  because  most  of  those  countries  are  not 
operating  under  Public  Law  480.  There  has  to  be  an  interchange- 
ability  of  foreign  currencies,  a  free  interchangeability,  so  far  as  the 
FAS  is  concerned  if  we  are  going  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  advise  the  committee  just  how  that  situation 
should  be  handled  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  I  know  that  the 
people  in  the  FAS  who  are  working  on  the  matter  can  undoubtedly 
give  the  committee  some  suggestions  as  to  where  the  weak  spots  are 
and  what  need  there  is  for  use  of  currencies  in  some  of  these  countries 
where  we  do  not  have  available  local  currencies.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not. 
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I  hope  the  committee  will  very  carefully  review  that  question  be¬ 
cause  a  great  deal,  I  think,  is  going  to  depend  on  whether  these  cur¬ 
rencies  are  available  in  the  right  places  to  do  the  most  effective  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  your  organization 
should  be  given  every  possible  support  and  assistance  because  it  is 
rather  strange  to  me  that  our  USD  A  has  not  taken  the  steps  to  en¬ 
courage  the  opening  of  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  carry 
on  the  work  that  is  contemplated  by  your  organization.  We  have 
been  told  that  we  had  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  agricultural 
attache  in  Europe,  and  his  office  has  been  closed  and  he  was  brought 
home.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  closing  up  the  office  and  bringing 
him  back,  we  should  have  been  opening  up  50  other  offices  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  accelerate  the  marketing  of  the  products  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Hope.  On  that  point,  if  I  may  reply,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
we  have  had  very  fine  cooperation  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  during  the  time  I  have  been  working  on  the  program.  I 
understand  that  possibly  a  year  or  2  years  ago  there  were  complaints 
that  other  commodities  were  getting  favored  treatment  over  wheat. 
Of  course,  I  expect  every  commodity  makes  some  complaint  of  that 
kind;  I  do  not  know.  But  at  the  present  time,  I  feel  that  our  or- 

f animation  is  getting  wholehearted  cooperation  from  the  Foreign 
gricultural  Service.  There  may  be  some  redtape  which  could  be 
cut,  there  may  be  some  administrative  changes  that  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  the  work.  Those  situations  always  exist.  But  I  believe 
that  we  are  getting  very,  very  good  cooperation  from  the  FAS ;  in 
fact,  within  recent  months  they  "have  actually  been  a  little  ahead  of 
us  in  some  projects  because  we  haven’t  had  the  personnel  to  send  out 
to  carry  on  some  activities  which  they  had  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  The  recalling  of  a  Government  employee  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  we  knew  that  we  had  the  assurance  that  the  Department 
would  cooperate  with  civilian  agencies.  I  would  prefer  to  have  them 
operated  by  civilian  agencies  rather  than  by  bureaucrats.  One  man  in 
Europe  was  being  recalled  at  a  time  when  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
was  opening  an  office  in  Rotterdam  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  farm 
markets.  Now  you  come  along  with  your  organization  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  have  every  possible  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  use  foreign  currencies.  That  is  one  thing  we  will 
look  into,  to  assure  ourselves  whether  it  is  ample  under  the  law  now  or 
should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  you  referred  to  long-term  com¬ 
mitments.  We  have  a  bill  pending  which  provides  for  long-term  com¬ 
mitments.  I  would  like  to  ask  further  questions  on  that,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  phase  of  your  statement  further. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Hope,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again.  I  have 
many  happy  memories  of  our  service  together  on  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  during  past  years. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you ;  I  can  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  made  a  very  splendid  statement.  And  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  congratulate  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Develop- 
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ment  Association  for  the  work  it  is  doing.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
already  operating  in  such  an  extensive  way.  You  are  rendering  a  great 
public  service  in  the  work  you  are  attempting  to  do. 

I  note  with  interest  that  your  association  is  placing  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  grading  of  wheat  and  seeing  to  it  that  our  exports 
to  other  countries  are  of  the  type  of  wheat  which  they  can  use. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  along  with  Mr.  Poage  and  other  members 
of  this  committee,  to  visit  South  America  in  the  fall  of  1955  as  members 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  recall  a  specific  instance  in  which  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  American  wheat  was  discussed.  We  were  told  very  frankly 
that  we  were  shipping  so-called  dirty  wheat,  which  could  not  be  used. 

South  America  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential  markets  for  some 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Don’t  you  think  we  should 
make  a  real  attempt  to  ship  so-called  clean  wheat  to  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the  objectives  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion — to  see  that  is  done.  It  goes  even  beyond  that,  Mr.  Hoeven. 
It  not  only  goes  to  the  question  of  shipping  clean  wheat.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  complaints  about  dirty  wheat  and  foreign  matter  and 
that  sort  of  thing  which  are  bad,  of  course,  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  can  to  eliminate  those  complaints.  We  cannot  very  well  do 
it  without  the  cooperation  of  the  grain  trade.  But  it  goes  beyond 
that  in  this  respect:  That  we  feel  our  exports  of  hard  wheats  will 
increase  as  soon  as  the  millers  and  the  bakers  in  other  countries  are 
able  to  order  wheat  and  flour  in  the  same  way  that  the  millers  order 
wheat  in  this  country. 

In  this  country  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  last  5  or  6  years 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  wheat.  Formerly,  it  was  sold  by  grade. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  time,  about  all  the  millers  of 
this  country  use  the  grades  for  is  hedging  on  the  board  of  trade. 
Practically  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  bought  by  millers  of  this 
country  is  bought  on  specifications.  That  is,  they  do  not  ignore 
grades  altogether,  but  they  buy  it  upon  sample  and  upon  test  for  its 
milling  quality,  upon  the  amount  of  protein,  upon  the  quality  of 
gluten,  the  ash,  and  all  the  things  that  go  into  the  question  of  baking 
quality.  They  can  do  it  in  this  country.  Foreign  buyers  up  until 
now  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  order  wheat  in  that  way. 
They  have  to  buy  it  by  grades  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
international  grain  trade  is  conducted. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  educational  activities  is  to  inform 
the  millers  of  countries  in  western  Europe,  we  will  say,  or  in  Latin 
America,  as  to  what  specifications  they  should  write  in  order  to  get 
the  kind  of  wheat  they  want.  And,  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  work  in  developing  dollar  markets,  I  think.  It 
probably  will  involve  some  other  changes  in  the  grain  trade.  _  It  will 
take  some  time  to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  will  involve  the  erection  of  a 
great  deal  more  storage  at  our  ports  and,  also,  storage  in  the  import¬ 
ing  countries,  so  that  there  can  be  stored  in  these  port  elevators  in 
both  our  country  and  the  importing  country  various  types  and  grades 
of  wheat,  so  that  millers  will  have  a  choice  and  can  order  by  specifica¬ 
tion.  If  they  want  a  14-percent  protein  wheat,  if  they  want  the  gluten 
of  a  certain  type  and  other  qualifications,  they  can  put  it  in  their 
specifications,  and  the  seller  will  give  them  just  what  they  want.  You 
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can  go  to  any  terminal  elevator  in  the  Great  Plains  area  today  and 
you  can  order  any  kind  of  wheat  you  want.  If  you  are  a  miller  you 
can  get  any  percent  of  protein  you  want ;  you  can  get  all  of  the  other 
qualities  which  make  up  good  milling  wheat.  And  many  times  even 
those  things  which  are  shown  in  the  chemical  tests  do  not  necessarily 
mean  baking  quality.  They  take  the  samples  and  see  what  kind  of 
bread  it  will  turn  out  before  they  buy  the  wheat. 

That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see  established  in  the  importing 
countries,  because  we  think  it  will  lead  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheat.  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  It 
is  a  matter  of  education.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  we  have  undertaken  in  this  activity,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hope.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Just  one  other  question.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  associa¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  new,  but  you  have  already  made  rapid  progress, 
as  I  have  indicated.  What  do  you  anticipate  is  going  to  be  your 
greatest  handicap?  In  all  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  we 
have  to  contend  with  foreign  policy  and  are  often  charged  with 
dumping  wheat  in  other  countries  so  as  to  disturb  their  economy. 
Do  you  forsee  any  problem  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  I  think  in  the  past  those  problems  have  gradually 
worked  out  as  we  have  gone  along.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
program  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  economy  of  either  the  im¬ 
porting  countries  or  other  exporting  countries.  I  think  that,  per¬ 
haps,  we  have  leaned  backword  in  most  cases  in  seeing  to  it  that  it 
did  not  happen.  I  do  not  know — it  is  difficult  to  say — how  far  we 
should  go  in  that  kind  of  a  program.  I  think  that  we  have  offered 
the  other  exporting  countries  of  the  world  in  the  food  for  peace 
program  an  opportunity  to  join  with  us  in  trying  to  bring  surplus 
wheat  to  hungry  people.  If  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  that  op¬ 
portunity,  if  they  do  not  care  to  go  along  with  it,  I  think  they 
are  in  a  rather  poor  position  to  object  to  whatever  steps  we  may 
feel  are  necessary  in  that  direction.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the 
exporting  countries  cooperate.  I  am  not  talking  about  pooling  of 
wheat  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  cooperate  in  a  program  to 
help  feed  the  world’s  hungry  people  with  these  great  surpluses  of 
food  we  have  in  this  and  other  exporting  countries. 

The  question  you  bring  up,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  and 
practical  question.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pat  answer  to  it. 
I  think  we  have  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  effect  that  these 
policies  will  have  upon  the  economy  of  exporting  and  importing 
countries,  but  I  think  so  far  it  has  been  handled  in  a  way  that  these 
countries  will  have  very  little  ground  for  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  Public  Law  480  on  the  use  of 
foreign  currency.  In  fact,  section  104  says : 

The  President  may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  to  use  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following  purposes. 

And  the  very  first  purpose  is — 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis. 
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So  if  your  organization  needs  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  the 
authority  already  exists  for  unlimited  use  of  foreign  currency  for  the 
purposes  specified. 

Mr.  Hope.  As  I  say,  there  may  be  some  limitations.  I  understand 
there  are  limitations  in  legislation  that  does  not  come  before  this 
committee.  That  is  one  of  the  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Section  104  states : 

Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use — 

if  something  has  been  enacted  since  then  I  am  not  aware  of  it  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  legislation  contained  in  the  amiual  appropriation 
bills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven  suggests  perhaps  there  was  a  limita¬ 
tion  placed  in  the  appropriation  bill.  I  know  that  with  reference  to 
certain  specific  uses  that  is  true. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Breeding  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Breeding.  It  is  nice  to  see  you  here  this  morning,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony. 

I  am  glad  to  have  you  here  this  morning.  Since  you  and  I  live 
in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  here. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  this  statement. 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  have  known  you  for  many  years  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  another  man  that  I  have  met  who  knows  as  much 
about  wheat  and  wheat  problems  in  the  marketing  of  wheat  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  know  about  your  work.  I  have  certainly  heard 
it  said  many  times  that  if  you  had  been  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  would  not  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  we  are 
today. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  might  have  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  compliment  your  organization,  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat  Marketing  Development  Association  in  the  work  that 
you  are  doing.  As  a  wlieatgrower,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is 
very  heartening  to  me  to  see  the  good  work  that  you  are  doing  and 
the  accomplishments  that  you  are  making. 

Have  you  noticed  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  market  for  wheat 
from  the  United  States  worldwide  since  this  organization  has  been 
in  existence — has  been  organized — has  been  working  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Hope.  We  have  seen  some  increases  in  the  specific  instances, 
some  of  which  I  recounted.  Of  course,  wheat  exports  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  are  above  the  exports  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  but  are  not  up  to  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1956-57.  That 
was  the  recordbreaking  year,  I  believe  about  545  million  bushels. 
And  we  haven’t  come  up  to  that.  And  we  do  not  pretend  that  we 
have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have  exerted  any  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  markets  up  to  this  time.  We  think  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  some  expansion,  and  we  feel  sure  we  have,  and  we 
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can  point  to  some  particular  instances  like  the  case  of  the  English 
millers  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  and  those  purchases  by  Portugal 
that  are  the  direct  results  of  the  activities  of  this  organization.  And 
I  am  sure  that  in  another  year,  we  could  report  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  report  to  you  now  because  I  think  these  activities  are  going 
to  increasingly  bear  fruit  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  we  have  world¬ 
wide  is  getting  it  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  nations.  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  many  times  here  that  we  get  it  into  Govern¬ 
ment  hands,  in  South  America  and  other  places,  and  the  hungry 
person  still  has  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  or  does  not  get  the  wheat 
or  the  food.  In  your  connections  with  this  organization,  have  you 
noticed  any  improvement  that  hungry  people  were  getting  this  wheat? 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  I  think  that  is  right,  there  are  certainly  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  that.  Now  in  Colombia — I  was  down  in  Colombia,  about 
3  months  ago  and  there  has  been  a  very  effective  program  carried  out 
there  by  several  organizations. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  the  ICA,  the  CARE  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  Miller’s  National  Federation  and  our  organization 
have  all  joined  in  a  program  in  Colombia  which  I  am  sure  is  getting 
some  results.  When  I  was  in  Bogota  every  schoolchild  in  Bogota 
was  getting  a  bun  and  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  school  lunch  program 
and  it  was  a  very  effective  campaign  which  was  being  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  to  encourage  the  increased  consumption  of  wheat 
and  dairy  products. 

Now  Colombia  is  a  country  with  a  very  low  consumption  of  wheat. 
I  think  only  a  litle  over  30  pounds  per  capita  per  year,  whereas  Chile 
consumes  over  300  pounds  per  capita  per  year.  There  is  a  great  field 
in  most  of  the  South  American  countries  outside  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  for  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat. 

They  use  corn.  They  use  rice — and  I  am  stepping  on  other  toes, 
I  realize  when  I  am  talking  about  that,  and  they  use  certain  roots 
instead  of  wheat.  Corn  was  the  native  food  of  the  country  before 
the  Spanish  came,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  in  those  countries 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  wheat  as  times  goes  on.  It  will  be 
gradual  and  it  will  depend  on  the  policies  of  the  local  governments. 
It  will  depend  on  economic  conditions,  and  in  a  country  like  Colombia 
I  think  it  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  storage  that  is  con¬ 
structed  down  there,  because  that  is  one  of  the  factors  now  about  which 
everyone  is  complaining,  the  millers  and  the  bakers  and  the  farmers 
all  told  us  if  they  could  build  port  facilities  in  Colombia  so  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  could  be  brought  in  in  bulk  it  would  save  in  the  very 
beginning  a  considerable  amount  of  freight  and  handling  charges 
because  at  present  it  all  comes  in  sacks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  should  build  the  storage  facilities 
or  the  foreign  country  should  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Hofe.  There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  build  storage  under 
the  Cooley  amendment.  Our  contract  with  Colombia  expires  this 
year  and  as  soon  as  we  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  Colombia  they 
will  be  eligible  for  Cooley  amendment  funds.  And  I  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  request  for  those  funds  at  that  time. 
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I  think  American  capital  could  very  well  go  into  a  country  like 
Colombia  and  build  grain  storage.  It  would  be  sounder  and  more 
profitable  than  to  continue  building  storage  in  this  country  at  the  rate 
it  has  been  going  on  recently. 

I  feel  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  construct  storage  facilities  in 
these  countries  that  will  be  a  profitable  venture  from  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  discussion  because  every-- 
one  would  want  to  talk  about  other  problems  with  you,  but  I  do  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  handled 
this  problem  of  long-term  contracts.  The  law  specifically  authorized 
10-year  contracts  for  the  United  States.  In  section  104,  subsection  B, 
there  is  a  specific  provision  that  the  Secretary  can  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract,  or  the  President  may  enter  into  contracts  for  supplies  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  10  years.  That  is,  in  using  the  money  that  we 
accumulate  from  the  sale  of  the  commodities,  we  can  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  that  will  bring  us  strategic  material  over  a  10-year  period. 

There  is  not  in  the  present  law  a  comparable  provision  as  to  which 
we  can  enter  into  contracts  for  selling  our  goods,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  United  States  with  its  resources 
must  know  that  it  can  get  a  supply  for  10  years  and  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  these  underdeveloped  countries  need  it  even  more 
than  we  do  and  if  they  don’t  get  that  kind  of  protection  and  simply 
get  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat  for  1  year  and  the  next  year  may  be 
cut  off  completely,  it  may  be  much  worse  than  getting  it  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  think  you  have  made  the  point  I  have  tried  to  make 
and  you  have  done  it  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  United  States  and  we  are 
proposing  that  we  give  to  the  recipient  countries  the  same  kind  of 
safeguards  that  we  ought  to  require  for  our  own  country.  I  think  if 
we  expect  other  people  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  provision  we 
have  to  recognize  that  they  must  have  the  same  kind' of  problem, 
and  probably  more  serious  than  we  have,  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  a 
real  constructive  program  for  the  development  of  the  peace  over  the 
world — and  we  talk  about  food  for  peace — but  if  we  are  going  to  make 
our  food  actually  serve  as  an  instrumentality  of  peace,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  commitments  for  a  rather  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  they  have  the  power  now  to  make 
commitments  and  yesterday  they  recognized  that  there  was  no  actual 
limitation  on  this  but  that  they  won’t  make  the  commitments.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  told  us  2  years  was  about  his  limitation  on 
commitments  but  it  seems  to  me  that  right  there  is  a  point  where  we 
will  have  to  broaden  what  we  are  doing  and  we  will  have  to  extend 
it  for  a  period  longer  than  2  years  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  extend 
the  terms  of  payment  for  longer  than  2  years. 

Again,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  limits  the  period  of 
repayment  on  the  loans  that  we  make  from  the  funds  that  we  secure 
from  the  sales  of  the  commodity. 

Do  you  feel  that  we  should  conduct  a  program  of  rather  liberal 
repayment — and  I  am  talking  about  time? 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes,  I  do,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  of  course ;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  program  and  to  our 
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interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the  recipient  countries  also  were  we  to 
have  the  authority  to  make  longer  agreements  as  far  as  payments 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  has  been  my  feeling.  Of  course,  there  are  cases 
where  you  won’t  want  to  make  long-term  loans. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a  sounder  contract, 
with  a  better  chance  of  realizing  something  from  it  in  the  end  if  the 
terms  were  made  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  our  farm 
loan  program.  If  you  had  a  farm  loan  program  system  that  would 
make  no  loans  for  2  or  3  years — 2  years,  as  has  been  suggested — you 
would  not  have  much  of  a  farm  loan  program.  You  wouldn’t  have  a 
very  sound  loan  program  unless  you  make  the  repayments  go  over  a 
much  longer  period  ^>f  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
that  the  land  banks  did  for  this  country  was  to  greatly  extend  the 
period  of  repayment  as  well  as  reducing  the  interest  on  repayments. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  abroad. 

Do  you  envision — and  you  have  already  said  that  as  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned  you  do  envision  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come — do  you  feel  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  several  of  our  other 
agricultural  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  too  much  about  some 
of  the  other  commodities.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  and  the  reason 
I  think  it  is  true,  without  knowing  too  much  specifically  about  what  is 
going  on  now  with  regard  to  other  commodities,  is  that  this  explosion 
in  production  that  we  have  had  in  this  country  is  going  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  we  will  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  export  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  long  as  we  are  probably  going  to  have  surpluses  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  some  time  to  come,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  develop  a  long-time  program  of  distributing  those  commodities 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  if  we  have  to  permit  ourselves  to  supply 
some  commodities  that  are  no  longer  actually  in  surplus ;  but  we  had 
better  make  commitments  that  will  enable  us  to  move  the  things  we 
want  to  move  rather  than  refusing  to  make  commitments  because  we 
might  find  ourselves  faced  with  an  increasing  price  on  some  of  these 
commodities.  We  are  going  to  be  able,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  to  supply  any  reasonable  amount  of  agricultural  commodities  we 
commit  ourselves  to  supply.  There  is  no  real  problem  of  the  United 
States  not  being  able  to  meet  the  commitments  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  within  reason. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  of  usability. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  We  are  having  trouble  in  Congress  in  coming  up 
with  a  bill  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  wheat  growers  and  other  organ¬ 
izations.  What  kind  of  a  plan  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  got  started  on  this  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  where  we  would  end  up.  I  have  no  magic  plan.  I  want  to  say  that 
to  start  with.  I  think  most  members  of  this  committee  know  that  for 
many  years  I  supported  the  domestic  parity  program.  I  still  have 
my  early  enthusiasm  for  it.  I  think  it  will  work,  although  it  may  have 
to  be  modified  somewhat  from  its  original  form.  But  I  still  think 
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that  it  is  the  best  program  for  wheat.  That  is  not  news,  I  know,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  knows  my  position  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Avheat  experts  in  the  country.  I  wish  you  would  do  us  one 
favor  before  you  leave  Washington,  and  that  is  to  write  a  wheat  bill 
that  we  can  send  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Hope,  you  and  I  were  joint  advocates  of  the 
domestic  parity  plan. 

Mr.  Hope.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  and  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  plan. 

In  the  rice  industry  it  still  stands  out  before  the  producers  as  the 
greatest  hope  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  still  strong  in  the  faith. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Before  you  go,  and  while  you  are  convincing  the 
Department  of  what  should  be  done,  I  wish  you  would  convince  them 
of  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  My  efforts  so  far  have  not  been  anything  to  brag  about, 
I  will  say  that.  I  am  willing  to  keep  trying. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hope,  for  coming  to 
see  us  and  we  trust  that  you  will  come  by  again. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  now  call  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  C.  MANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HOWARD  BRANDON, 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  COMMODITY  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RESOURCES;  AND  MISS  DOROTHY  M.  JESTER,  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  ECONOMIST,  COMMODITY  DIVISION 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  general  aspects  of  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  testified  at  some  length 
and  I  assume  that  the  committee  wishes  me  to  direct  my  remarks 
primarily  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  program. 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  existence  of  agricultural 
surpluses  in  our  country  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  improve 
standards  of  health  and  nutrition,  to  promote  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
economic  growth  through  development  loans  and  grants  from  sales 
proceeds,  to  increase  commercial  marketings  by  expansion  of  food 
consumption,  and  to  help  nations  cope  with  the  difficult  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  food  for  rapidly  expanding  populations. 

The  Department  of  State  is  therefore  interested  in  finding  ways 
to  utilize  our  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  most  effective  way  possible 
in  the  service  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
we  have  negotiated  agreements  with  23  governments  for  the  sale 
under  title  I  of  agricultural  products  having  a  CCC  cost  of  approxi- 
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mately  $1,150  million.  In  addition,  we  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  eight  additional  agreements  involving  commodities 
having  a  CCC  cost  of  about  $528  million  which,  added  to  the  previous 
figure,  makes  a  total  of  about  $1,678  million.  This  is  a  record  which, 
considering  the  difficulties  involved,  we  may  regard  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

In  the  search  for  ways  to  make  a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of 
our  food  surpluses,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  arranging  last 
May  an  international  food  for  peace  conference  of  the  major  wheat¬ 
exporting  countries.  And  in  June  a  food  for  peace  wheat  utilization 
committee  was  set  up  to  consider  specific  program  problems.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall,  as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  have 
better  international  understanding  and  better  coordination  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  objectives  of  the  President’s  food  for  peace  program. 

Also  there  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480  designed,  among  other  things,  to — 

(1)  increase  the  authorization  under  title  I  by  $1.5  billion, 

and  under  title  II  by  $300  million,  both  for  the  calendar  year 
1960;  J 

(2)  permit  under  title  I  the  grant  of  foods  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  food  reserves  and  for  certain  development  proj¬ 
ects  in  less  developed  countries ; 

(3)  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  for  non¬ 
food  emergency  relief ; 

(4)  authorize  under  title  II  the  use  of  commodity  grants  and 
proceeds  derived  therefrom  for  economic  development  purposes 
not  practical  to  administer  under  title  I ; 

(5)  authorize  the  payment  of  general  average  claims  for  title 
II  commodities  involved  in  loss  or  damage  actions  against  cargo 
shipments. 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  John  Davis,  the  Berenson-Bristol-Strauss  report  and  the 
Boeschenstein  report,  steps  have  been  taken  to  liberalize  loan  terms 
and  permit  a  more  expeditious  use  of  currencies  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  .  For  instance,  the  National  Advisory  Council  has  approved  a 
provision  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  value  provisions  in  loans 
of  local  currency.  The  maintenance  of  value  requirement  has  im¬ 
peded  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  simply  because  a  bor¬ 
rower  is  unwilling  to  assume  a  long-term  risk  of  devaluation  when  he 
can  borrow  from  internal  sources  free  of  this  risk.  Also,  we  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  reaching  mutual  understanding  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  loan  agreement  at  the  time  the  sales  agreement 
is  negotiated.  Again,  our  missions  in  the  field  have  been  given  au¬ 
thority,  subject  to  general  guidelines,  to  conclude  agreements  for  the 
use  of  local  currency  in  specific  projects  and  programs.  Another 
change  has  been  to  use  a  larger  part  of  the  local  currency  proceeds  for 
grants  to  assist  in  financing  non-self-liquidating  projects,  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  program,  avoiding  the  ex¬ 
cessive  accumulation  of  local  currencies  and  promoting  a  more  rapid 
economic  growth  of  the  country  concerned. 

These  administrative  changes  will  eliminate  or  diminish  some  of  our 
negotiating  difficulties  and,  with  the  proposed  legislative  changes  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  will  make  the  surplus  disposal  program  more 
flexible  and  efficient. 
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There  are,  however,  a  number  of  considerations  which  we  believe 
deserve  the  particular  attention  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress. 

First,  there  is  a  limit  on  the  quantity  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  can  be  disposed  of  under  Public  Law  480  without 
injury  to  our  economy,  the  economies  of  our  friends  and  allies  who 
export  the  same  commodities,  and  the  economies  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  themselves. 

Countries  with  convertibility  and  balance-of-payments  problems 
find  it  advantageous  to  purchase  food  with  local  currency,  especially 
since  a  substantial  part  of  the  currency  is  returned  to  the  country  in 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  economic  development.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  surprising  that  they  sometimes  seek  title  I  commodities  not 
only  to  obtain  agricultural  products  which  they  would  find  it  difficult 
to  pay  for  in  convertible  currencies  but  as  a  substitute  for  commercial 
transactions  for  which  they  can  allocate  foreign  exchange.  If  we 
were  to  permit  this,  our  own  commercial  sales  would  inevitably  de¬ 
cline,  as  would  those  of  our  friends  and  allies.  This  is  why  we  strive' 
to  avoid  displacing  normal  marketings. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  excessive  disposals  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  are  harmful  only  to  those  economies  whose  commercial  exports 
are  displaced.  But  the  disposal  of  excessive  quantities  can  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  recipient  country  itself. 

For  one  thing,  it  can  discourage  domestic  agricultural  development 
by  reducing  producer  incentives.  The  Argentine  nation  is  today  pay-, 
ing  the  price  of  austerity  largely  because  its  agricultural  production, 
on  which  its  economy  rested,  sharply  declined  because  of  previous 
price  policies  which  removed  the  producers’  incentive  to  raise  livestock 
and  grains.  The  reduction  in  agricultural  production,  in  turn,  con¬ 
tributed  directly  to  balance  of  payments  difficulties  which  we  have 
been  helping  to  alleviate  and  to  inflation  and  rising  costs  of  living 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remedy  quickly  and  painlessly. 

Countries  which  are  striving  for  rapid  economic  growth  need  all  of 
the  exchange  they  can  get  for  the  purchase  of  capital  imports.  Our 
disposal  program  contributes  to  their  ability  to  buy  these  needed  im¬ 
ports.  But  this  advantage  can  be  offset  if  their  agriculture  declines 
and  a  situation  of  dependence  on  foreign  food  is  created  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  pay  for  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  could  in  time 
result  in  a  serious  problem  for  them  as  well  as  for  us  and  for  the  free 
world. 

When  a  Department  of  State  officer  was  discussing  this  general 
problem  the  other  day  before  another  committee,  he  correctly  pointed 
out  the  recipient  countries  themselves  may  find  that  other  parts  of 
our  program  displace  their  exports  and  reduce  their  export  earnings. 
He  said : 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  problem  was  brought  out  by  a  statement  made 
by  a  delegate  from  Pakistan  to  the  GATT  meeting  in  November  1958.  He  said 
that  his  country  had  greatly  benefited  from  the  U.S.  surpluses  and  he  thanked 
the  U.S.  Government.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the  disposal  by  the  United  States 
of  cotton  surpluses  had  resulted  in  lower  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  cotton  exports,  and  he  went  on  to  express  his  fear  that  the  situation  was 
getting  worse,  observing  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  as  compared  with  tbe. 
first  quarter  of  1957,  Pakistan’s  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  cotton  had 
dropped  nearly  50  percent. 
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*  *  *  It  certainly  would  xlot  make  sense  to  the  American  taxpayer  for  us  to 
tear  down  with  one  hand  what  we  are  trying  to  build  with  the  other.  This  point 
was  made  recently  by  a  representative  of  a  country  which  has  received  substan- 
tial  dollar  aid  from  the  United  States.  He  said  that  his  government  greatly 
appreciated  this  assistance  but  could  not  understand  why  the  United  States  was, 
at  tlie  same  time,  displacing  his  country’s  normal  marketings  by  sales  of  Public 
Law  480  tobacco. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  mark  the  precise  line  where  our  agricul¬ 
tural  disposal  program  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Consump¬ 
tion  varies  from  year  to  year  especially  in  a  commodity  like  cotton 
where  so  much  depends  on  whether  the  textile  industry  is  in  a  reces¬ 
sion  or  a  boom  period.  Disasters  due  to  natural  causes  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  reduce  crops  and  conversely  a  good  crop  year  can  create  a 
burdensome  surplus  disruptive  of  market  stability.  The  ability  of 
importing  countries  to  pay  for  their  food  imports  is  another  variable. 

Psychological  attitudes  also  vary  and  determine,  for  example, 
whether  buyers  accumulate  stocks  or  cease  buying  in  the  hope  that 
lower  prices  will  prevail  later.  At  times,  market  stability  and  the 
attitudes  of  other  exporting  nations  are  governed  not  so  much  by  what 
we  actually  do  in  administering  our  disposal  program  but  what  they 
fear  we  might  do.  Because  we  are  such  a  large  producer  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  because  our  stocks  are  so  large,  we  have,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  free  world,  an  obligation  to  act  in  a  responsible  way. 

'  We  have  developed  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  this  problem  which 
works  remarkably  well  considering  all  the  variable  and  sometimes 
complex  factors  involved  in  each  and  every  transaction.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  recently  explained  in  these  words. 

After  a  request  for  Public  Law  480  commodities  is  received— let  us  take  a 
hypothetical  example  of  country  A,  which  has  asked  for  900,000  tons  of  wheat— 
we  analyze  the  historical  trade  patterns  for  a  past  representative  period.  We 
evaluate  the  information  concerning  such  factors  as  existing  stocks,  domestic 
production,  estimated  consumption,  foreign  exchange  resources,  and  total  import 
requirements.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  we  can  determine  approximately  how 
much  wheat  we  can  put  into  country  A  without  impairing  normal  commercial 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  suppliers.  Let  us  assume  for  instance, 
that  600,000  tons  turns  out  to  be  a  reasonable  amount  to  offer  under  title  I. 
We  then  consult  the  other  suppliers  and  explain  what  we  have  in  mind.  We 
point  out  that  available  data  show  that  country  A  should  be  required  to  import 
300,000  tons  of  wheat  on  a  regular  commercial  competitive  basis,  that  we  believe 
this  leaves  room  for  them  as  well  as  ourselves  to  maintain  our  respective  normal 
commercial  exports  to  country  A  and  that  we  would  like  to  have  their  views. 

If  we  have  done  our  job  well  and  our  estimates  are  reasonable  and  realistic, 
the  other  suppliers  will  agree  with  us  and  express  their  sincere  appreciation  for 
taking  their  interests  into  account. 

The  considerations  which  argue  against  the  displacement  of  com¬ 
mercial  sales  by  title  I  transactions  apply  with  particular  force  to 
barter.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we  do  not,  in  general, 
consider  barter  to  be  a  very  desirable  way  of  disposing  of  large 
amounts  of  agricultural  surplus : 

First,  we  believe  that  all  of  our  surplus  which  the  world  can  con¬ 
sume,  without  disrupting  normal  trade  channels,  could  be  disposed  of 
by  commercial  sales  supplemented  by  the  sale  and  grant  techniques  ; 
authorized  in  Public  Law  480. 

Second,  often  materials  acquired  in  barter  transactions  cannot 
otherwise  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  either  because  of  our 
import  quotas,  or  because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  international 
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Agreements  or  because  of  a  lack  of  demand  here.  The  foreign  seller 
therefore  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  make  materials  available  for 
stockpiling  at  a  reduced  price.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  entity  to  offer  surplus  agricultural  products  at  a  reduced  price ; 
and  this,  in  turn,  tends  to  lower  world  market  prices. 

Third,  because  a  large  proportion  of  our  barter  transactions  has 
involved  moving  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  economi¬ 
cally  developed  nations  capable  of  paying  dollars  for  their  import 
requirements,  our  barter  transactions  are  especially  damaging  to  nor¬ 
mal  commercial  trade.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  the  private 
character  of  the  transactions  and  the  lag  in  the  availability  of  trade 
statistics  make  it  especially  difficult  to  prevent  these  barter  transactions 
from  displacing  normal  sales. 

Fourth,  we  believe  there  is  questionable  value  in  the  accumulation 
of  additional  amounts  of  commercially  available  materials  for  stock¬ 
pile  purposes  when  we  already  have  quantities  of  the  materials  in 
excess  of  our  military  requirements  and  when  there  is  no  foreseeable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  in  world  markets  without 
disruptive  consequences.  Large  accumulations  can  constitute  a  bur¬ 
densome  surplus  working  for  a  lack  of  confidence  in  market  stability. 

Fifth,  the  displacement  of  dollar  sales  by  barter  transactions  is  of 
particular  importance  to  us  at  this  time.  In  1958  the  United  States 
suffered  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  about  $3.4  billion.  The 
seasonably  adjusted  figure  for  the  first  quarter  of  1959  was  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $3.7  billion.  Each  dollar  earned  from  commercial  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  surplus  tends  to  reduce  the  degree  of  deficit. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  barter  contracts  to  exchange  agricul¬ 
tural  products  totaling  $156  million  in  export  market  value  were 
entered  into  under  the  barter  program.  The  national  interest  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  best  served  by  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
provisions  in  barter  legislation  regarding  the  undue  disruption  of 
world  prices  and  replacement  of  commercial  sales.  We  would  con¬ 
sider  it  especially  undesirable  to  require  the  barter  of  a  fixed  quantity 
of  materials  irrespective  of  world  market  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Public 
Law  480  has,  on  balance,  made  a  constructive  contribution  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  as  well  as  our  national  objectives.  It  can  continue  to  do 
so  if  we  continue  to  administer  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  our  broad 
interests  and  those  of  the  free  world. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  and  your 
associates  here  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  now  under  consideration.  I  had  asked  the  members 
of  the  committee  not  to  interrupt  you  until  you  had  presented  your 
statement  fully.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  statement.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  I  understand  that  the  President  is  in  favor  of 
expanding  the  barter  program  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told 
this  committee  he  was  in  favor  of  expanding  the  barter  program,  and 
no  official  in  any  department  has  presented  any  definite  evidence  to 
this  committee  to  indicate  that  barter  transactions  have  displaced  dol¬ 
lar  transactions.  We  have  had  evidence  to  indicate  that  as  barter 
transactions  increased  the  dollar  transactions  increased  and  we  had 
evidence  that  as  barter  transactions  decreased  that  dollar  transactions 
decreased. 
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Notwithstanding  that  evidence  you  are  opposed  to  the  barter  be¬ 
cause  the  barter  interferes  with  commercial  sales.  I  will  ask  you  this 
question :  Give  us  one  case,  one  example,  where  any  barter  transaction 
has  interfered  with  dollar  sales  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is 
derelict  in  his  duty  because  there  was  not  supposed  to  be  anyplace 
where  a  barter  transaction  displaced  a  dollar  sale. 

If  you  know  of  such  an  instance  I  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  the  Government  agency  or  the  person  who  approved  that  trans¬ 
action. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  barter  transaction  is  entered  into  by 
private  people  here  and  somebody  abroad.  To  get  definitive  proof 
that  the  person  abroad  would  have  done  what  he  did  had  he  not  been 
able  to  acquire  what  he  needed  by  barter  is  obviously,  as  any  lawyer 
would  know,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  establish.  We  don’t  have  any 
contact  with  these  buyers  abroad.  We  don’t  talk  to  them.  We  don’t 
see  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  what  their  intention  would  be,  what  they 
would  have  done  had  they  not  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  by 
the  barter  way. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  barter.  I  think  there  is  a  place 
for  barter,  as  I  said  last  year  before  this  committee.  I  am  talking 
about  my  worry  about  a  requirement  to  move  a  fixed  amount  of  goods 
and  material  in  barter  without  reference  to  what  the  market  condi¬ 
tion  is  and  without  reference  to  what  it  would  do  to  dollar  sales. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  that  would  require 
moving  any  fixed  quantity  of  anything.  We  might  propose  that  as 
an  objective  but  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  being  a  stumbling  block 
in  a  program  which  apparently  worked  fairly  well  we  should  try  to 
do  something  to  expand  the  transactions  through  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  strategic  materials  valued  at  $1  billion  and  have  saved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  we  have,  over  $500  million  on  storage  of  those 
strategic  materials  each  year.  You  might  indicate  that  we  might  be 
bartering  for  things  we  don’t  need  in  our  own  economy.  If  that  is 
true  then  somebody  is  violating  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
because  it  was  not  contemplated  that  we  would  buy  things  we  did 
not  need  or  that  we  would  buy  strategic  material  in  quantities  that 
were  not  needed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  last  act  we  authorized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  up  his  own  strategic  material  list  and  we  would 
barter  under  his  direction.  While  he  was  slow  in  making  up  the 
list,  he  finally  made  up  the  list. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  we  have  found  a  man  who  does  not  like  barter, 
and  you  are  the  man.  Everybody  else  says  they  like  it  and  you  say 
you  don’t  like  it  and  we  have  been  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
somebody  downtown  as  blocking  these  transactions.  It  looks  to  me 
like  you  are  the  person. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  thank  answer  No.  1  is  that  the  State  Department 
approved  $135  million  worth  of  goods  in  barter  in  the  year  just  ended. 

The  Chairman.  $135  million  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  about  $335  million,  shouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  $156  million  it  may  have  been.  I  am  told  it  was  $156 
million.  It  may  be  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  move  less.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  more.  I  can  assure  you  that  far 
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from  wanting  to  place  any  stumbling  blocks  in  front  of  any  part  of 
this  program  the  State  Department  worked  very  hard  to  move  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  products  last  year.  I  think  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  U.S.  farmer  to  make  a  sale  for 
dollars  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  make  a  sale  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  a  sale  for  local  currency,  and  the  least  desirable  of  the 
three  techniques  would  be  the  barter  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  talked  about  the  impact  these  transactions  and 
Public  Law  480  would  have  on  our  own  economy  and  the  economies 
of  specific  countries  and  then  you  discuss  the  difficulties  involved  in 
barter  transactions.  Yet  on  page  4  of  your  statement  in  presenting 
an  example  of  a  hypothetical  transaction  you  state  that  when  the  re¬ 
quest  is  received — 

*  *  *  we  analyze  the  historical  trade  patterns  for  a  past  representative  period. 
We  evaluate  the  information  concerning  such  factors  as  existing  stocks,  domestic 
production,  estimated  consumption,  foreign  exchange  resources,  and  total  im¬ 
port  requirements.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  we  can  determine  approximately 
how  much  wheat  we  can  put  into  country  A  without  impairing  normal  commer¬ 
cial  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  suppliers. 

Now  if  you  do  all  of  that  how  could  a  barter  transaction  have  the 
undesirable  impact  that  you  just  said  it  might  have?  I  asked  you 
about  barter  and  you  said  those  transactions  were  carried  on  by  pri¬ 
vate  businessmen,  but  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
representative. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct.  We  are  talking  in  here  about  title  I 
transactions.  The  section  that  you  read  from  did  not  apply  to 
barter. 

But  I  will  say  this,  as  I  said  in  the  statement  here,  that  I  don’t  think 
anybody  is  the  repository  of  all  knowledge  as  to  just  at  what  point  an 
additional  quantity  of  goods  will  force  prices  down  or  when  it  won’t. 
These  things  are  not  exactly  scientific  estimates.  They  are  only  ap¬ 
proximations.  We  do  the  best  we  can.  We  think  that  we  have 
avoided  any  undue  injustice  to  our  commercial  sales  abroad.  We  are 
in  favor  of  the  program. 

What  we  are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  want  to  continue  the 
same  policy  of  being  very  careful  about  not  disrupting  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  indicates  that  you  would  be  very 
careful. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  certainly  try  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  explain  that  our  exports  are  off  14 
percent,  and  70  percent  of  the  loss  or  decrease  in  exports  has  occurred 
in  countries  in  which  you  do  not  permit  barter  transactions  ?  Seventy 
percent  of  the  loss  of  our  exports  have  occurred  in  the  hard  currency 
countries  where  you  do  not  allow  barter  at  all. 

Mr.  Mann.  Seventy  percent  of  the  decline  of  our  imports  were  from 
less  developed  countries  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  figures.  I  will  be  glad 
to  look  into  them  and  give  you  our  views  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  document  which  I  commend  for  your 
consideration.  It  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  in- 
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eludes  several  charts.  Table  No.  3  indicates  just  what  I  have  said, 
that  70  percent  of  the  loss  of  our  agricultural  exports  has  come  about 
in  the  countries  which  do  not  permit  barter. 

Now  we  did  barter  away  $1  billion  worth  of  agricultural  surplus 
commodities  and  we  still  have  those  materials  we  bartered  for  in 
storage  and  they  have  increased  in  value  and  they  are  now  worth 
more  than  when  we  bartered  for  them.  What  would  be  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  bartering  wheat  and  other  commodities  away,  commodities  we 
don’t  need  and  don’t  want  in  exchange  for  commodities  that  we  do 
need  and  do  want  ?  . 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  suggesting  there  is  a  total  dis¬ 
agreement.  I  think  you  know  that  the  strategic  stockpile  objectives 
in  nearly  all  of  the  commodities  have  been  met  and  many  times  ex¬ 
ceeded,  in  some  cases  10  or  15  or  so  times  as  much  as  our  defense 
requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  law.  That  is  the  fault 
of  the  President  or  the  person  making  the  decision. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  understand  you  are  saying  to  us  now  we  should  in¬ 
crease  the  accumulation  of  these  goods. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  all.  I  don’t  suggest 
you  accumulate  anything  we  don’t  need.  I  am  suggesting  that  here 
the  President  says  we  need  certain  materials  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
other  Government  departments  and  agencies  to  acquire  this  material. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  certainly  do  that.  We  have  a  surplus  stockpile 
that  is  quite  large. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  too  large  in  any  particular  commodity  or 
material,  it  seems  to  me  you  could  discontinue  that  and  expand  the 
activity  in  the  accumulation  of  other  material. 

But  we  are  told  by  you  that  you  look  with  disfavor  on  barter  and 
Mr.  Berger  looks  with  disfavor  on  it,  but  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  us  that  they  favor  barter. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  oppose  barter,  provided  we  exercise  restraint 
and  it  is  done  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  oppose  it  but  you  don’t  look  with  favor 
upon  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Not  unlimited  barter,  no.  I  don’t  think  you  would 
look  with  favor  upon  unlimited  barter. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  directed  you  to  engage  in  unlimited 
barter. 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  just  made  the  general  statement  that  barter  is 
good  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  without  injuring 
the  economy  of  our  country  and  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Now  another  thing  that  I  don’t  think  Congress  in¬ 
tended  you  should  do ;  there  was  some  statement  which  indicated  that 
before  you  put  through  a  transaction  or  approved  a  proposal  you 
conferred  with  the  officials  of  friendly  governments. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  sell  them  on  the  idea  and  they  pat  you 
on  the  head  and  say  they  appreciate  the  time  you  are  taking  and  the 
time  you  have  taken,  you  go  on  with  it,  but  if  they  don’t  appreciate 
and  approve  it  the  whole  thing  is  out. 

Air.  Mann.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  great  misunder¬ 
standing  about  foreign  governments. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  statement  and  I  have  made  it  as  plain  as  I  can.  If  there  is 
any  way  in  the  world  we  could  put  in  a  feasible  and  mandatory  barter 
I  think  Congress  would  put  it  in  effect. 

We  are  primarily  interested  in  getting  rid  of  these  surpluses  and 
we  don’t  care  how  you  do  it  and  under  what  authority.  We  have  told 
you  we  want  the  commodities  sold  for  dollars  first  and  then  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  then  donate  them. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  there  is  no  disagreement,  Mr.  Chairman  be¬ 
cause  we  have  done  that  at  a  pretty  good  clip. 

The  Chairman.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  give  it  away.  We  can’t 
even  give  food  away  to  starving  people. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  have  disposed  of  about  $1,400  million  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  acquired  an  additional  amount.  So 
just  look  at  what  has  happened  to  our  surplus.  In  6y2  years  the  sur¬ 
plus  has  gone  up  from  less  than  $2%  billion  to  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime  you  have  sustained  gigantic  losses. 
We  disposed  of  the  dairy  stocks  and  we  did  not  sell  it  but  gave  it  away 
to  the  tune  of  $1  y2  billion. 

If  we  go  on  in  the  years  of  1960,  1961,  and  1962  as  we  have  been 
going  on  in  the  last  6  y2  years  look  where  we  will  be  5  years  from  now. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  in  the  future  that  we  haven’t  done  in 
the  past.  I  am  groping  around  trying  to  find  some  way  that  we  can 
improve  this  program. 

Mr.  Mann.  Or  course  the  basic  cause  of  this  surplus  is  something  we 
are  not  talking  about  today.  We  agree  with  you  completely  that  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  with  Public  Law  480  or  commercial  sales  or  any 
other  way  maximize  our  agricutural  exports,  whether  you  have  barter 
or  dollars  or  rupees,  we  want  to  do  that.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  you 
cannot  without  disrupting  Avorld  trade  dump  the  whole  total  of  our 
excess  onto  the  world  market.  There  is  a  level  beyond  which  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  pass.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Our  judgment  is 
that  we  are  putting  our  surplus  on  the  market  now  at  just  about  as  great 
a  clip  as  we  can  without  injuring  the  economies  of  our  country  and 
other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true  then  our  situation  is  hopeless. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  we  can  maximize  that  without  doing  damage  to  com¬ 
mercial  trade  we  are  in  favor  of  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  doing  all  we  can  at  the  present  time  and 
if  you  don’t  think  we  can  do  any  better  than  we  have  been  doing 
then  our  situation  is  hopeless ;  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  believe  myself  that  the  magnitude  of  the  program  last 
year  is  not  insignificant. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know,  but  it  has  not  accomplished  what  we 
wanted  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Mann.  Which  is  to  take  care  of  all  our  agricultural  surplus? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  That  is  the  program  contemplated  by  Public  Law  480, 
and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  our  foreign  relationship 
with  the  people  of  the  free  world. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the  wheat  stored  in  the  Liberty 
ships  at  Hampton  Roads  and  all  over  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Dispose  of  as  much  as  we  can  without  breaking  world 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  there  5  or  6  years.  Will  you  leave  it 
there  another  5  or  6  years  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  we  are  getting  into  another  area  of  how  much 
the  world  can  purchase  and  consume,  and  part  of  the  problem  is  a 
matter  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  Lest  the  Secretary  get  the  impression  that  everyone 
on  this  committee  does  not  see  any  merit  in  his  statement  which,  as  I 
interpret  it,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  overall  trade  relations 
and  maintaining  relations  with  important  allies  to  us  around  the 
world,  I  feel  as  one  member  that  what  he  has  done  is  worthy  of  very 
considerable  and  careful  consideration  by  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  have  anticipated  in  the  preparation  and 
passage  of  the  provisions  to  which  Mr.  Mann  referred  that  we  will 
give  due  consideration  to  the  interest  of  friendly  nations,  but  not  permit 
them  to  veto  everything  he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  do  not  interpret  anything  the  Secretary  said  as 
giving  a  right  to  veto.  He  said  he  consults  with  the  nations  that 
have  problems  and  it  is  important  to  our  commercial  relations  and 
trade  that  we  maintain  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  these  friendly 
countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  the  Secretary  is  saying. 

The  Chairman.  His  concluding  statement  is,  “if  we  have  done  our 
job  well  and  our  estimates  are  reasonable  and  realistic,  the  other 
suppliers  will  agree  with  us  and  express  their  sincere  appreciation 
for  taking  their  interests  into  account.” 

That  means  to  me  that  if  you  don’t  get  their  appreciation  and 
thanks  you  don’t  go  any  further. 

Mr.  Mann.  Let  me  clarify  that.  No.  1,  no  country  has  a  veto  on 
what  the  U.S.  Government  does. 

No.  2,  I  don’t  recall  in  the  last  year  a  single  transaction  that  was 
canceled  out  because  of  objections  of  a  foreign  government.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  such  things  as  the  quantity  we  would  ship  without  breaking 
the  price,  whether  there  would  be  a  normal  marketing  provision  or 
whether  it  should  not  be  a  global  marketing  provision  and  things  of 
that  sort.  I  would  say  that  the  area  of  disagreement  has  been  very, 
very  small  and  never  have  we  withdrawn  from  a  transaction  because 
a  foreign  government  objected  to  it  when  we  were  convinced  we 
were  right.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  a  single  transaction 
which  you  have  consummated  over  the  protest  of  a  foreign  friendly 
power  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Oh  yes,  I  can  do  that.  This  is  a  public  hearing  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  should  get  into  that  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
have  disagreed  and  gone  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  into  something,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  country  a  lot  of  harm  in  our 
relations  with  Australia  and  Canada  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  answered  the  question  and  I  did  not 
press  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  don’t  think  he  should  go  into  it. 
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The  Chairman.  He  has  not  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly  we  do  want  to  deal  with  our  friendly  nations 
and  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  the  world  in  talking  with  them  about 
mutual  problems.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  veto  or  anything,  but 
certainly  there  is  no  harm  in  talking  to  our  friends  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  complaining  about  is  indicated  by  that 
statement,  just  what  I  pointed  out,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  unless 
he  can  get  thanks  from  the  countries  to  whom  this  is  supplied  he  will 
not  not  go  on. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  what  he  said  was  that  these  people  appreciate 
what  we  have  done  and  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  to  get  thanks  or 
anything. 

Mr.  Coad.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Coad. 

Mr.  Coad.  I  note  running  through  your  statement  is  the  thread 
of  we  must  protect  the  markets  and  cannot  endanger  any  markets  and 
it  might  collapse.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  and  you  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  that  among  the  people  of  the  free  world  there  are  times 
when  they  are  at  the  point  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coad.  If  this  condition  exists,  as  you  say  it  does  exist,  then 
isn’t  there  obviously  something  wrong  with  the  market  condition  if 
we  donate  food  and  commodities  to  these  countries  and  by  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  it  it  upsets  the  normal  market?  The  normal  market  is  not 
taking  care  of  these  starving  people.  If  it  were  they  wouldn’t  lie 
starving. 

How  can  you  say  that  the  donation  of  the  commodities  upsets  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  make  myself  clear  on  this.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  disagreement  with  anybody  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  I  have  talked  to  about  this  or  with  any  member  of  this 
committee,  that  we  ought  to  move  as  much  as  we  can  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  products,  and  the  only  limit  on  that  is  destroying  normal 
market. 

Mr.  Coad.  You  haven’t  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  am  coming  to  that  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  India.  They  may  have  dollar  resources,  and  historically 
they  may  have  bought  600,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Australia.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  figures  are.  These  are  hypothetical.  Let  us  say 
because  of  the  population  growth  and  their  development  plans  and 
all  their  economic  needs  we  want  to  help  them  out  by  reducing  the 
commercial  imports  to  300,000  tons.  But  if  we  supply  India’s  total 
needs  on  the  ground  that  they  could  take  this  money  which  they  would 
otherwise  use  to  buy  wheat  and  use  it  to  import  capital  goods,  what 
wTe  have  done,  as  one  minister  of  a  friendly  country  said  to  me,  what 
we  have  done  is  to  transfer  a  balance-of -payments  problem  from  India 
to  our  best  ally  whose  people  won’t  stand  for  it  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Coad.  You  have  not  answered  the  question  about  the  problem 
which  I  presented. 

Mr.  Mann.  Then  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Coad.  The  problem  is  for  example  if  India — and  she  has  some 
peculiar-to-herself  ideas  about  this  thing,  but  if  they  have  one-half 
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billion  dollars  tliat  they  will  spend  for  wheat,  but  if  they  need  a  total 
of  $1  billion  of  wheat  for  actual  nourishment  of  the  people  for  that 
year,  why  can’t  we  sell  her  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  wheat  and 
give  her  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Coad.  Trying  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Coad.  But  I  hear  the  comment  time  and  time  again  that  it  will 
upset  the  normal  market  and  break  the  prices,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

How  many  countries  have  we  supplied  their  needs  and  yet  have 
taken  the  payment  only  in  local  currency  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  total  need  ? 

Mr.  Coad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  don’t  know  that. 

Mr.  Coad.  Would  you  submit  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to. 

The  following  instances  may  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  countries  to  which, 
due  to  foreign  exchange  shortages  and  other  factors,  the  United  States  has  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  recent  past  for  local  currency  the  import  requirements  of  a  certain 
commodity.  The  observations  are  based  on  available  trade  statistics  and  other 
data  showing  that  the  country  concerned  imported  in  a  specific  period  all  or  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  commodity  concerned  from  the  United  States  and  that  such  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  were  primarily  sales  for  local  currency  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  or  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  country  may  have  received  limited  amounts  from  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  donation  program  through  volunteer  agencies. 

Formosa.— In  fiscal  1957,  all  imports  of  wheat  by  the  Republic  of  China  were 
for  local  currency  under  section  402,  plus  a  small  amount  under  donation.  In 
fiscal  1958,  both  Public  Law  480  and  section  402  sales  for  local  currency,  plus 
some  donations,  accounted  for  all  but  about  15  percent  of  Formosa's  wheat  im¬ 
ports.  The  15  percent  was  for  cash,  also  from  the  United  States.  Although 
later  import  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  understood  that  Public  Law  480 
and  section  402  wheat  have  continued  to  supply  the  great  bulk  of  Formosa’s 
wheat  imports. 

India. — This  country  receives  larger  amounts  of  wheat  and  flour  under  Public 
Law  4S0  than  any  other  country.  Such  shipments  accounted  for  about  75  per¬ 
cent  of  India’s  wheat  and  flour  imports  in  fiscal  1957  and  1958,  the  remainder 
coming  primarily  from  Australia  and  Canada.  Import  figures  for  fiscal  1959 
may  show  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  from  the  United  States. 

Israel. — Except  for  insignificant  amounts  from  other  sources,  the  United 
States  supplied  under  title  I  and  section  402  for  local  currency  all  imports  of 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  of  Israel  in  fiscal  1957  and  1958.  Essentially  the  same 
picture  should  develop  for  fiscal  1959,  according  to  the  size  of  the  feed  grain 
component  in  the  corresponding  Public  Law  480  agreement. 

Korea. — In  fiscal  1957,  the  United  States  supplied  all  but  about  3  percent,  and 
in  fiscal  1958  practically  100  percent,  of  Korea’s  wheat  and  flour  imports,  mostly 
under  Public  Law  480  and  section  402  for  local  currency  but  also  to  a  small 
extent  for  dollars.  In  both  years,  Korea’s  entire  imports  of  feed  grains, 
mainly  barley  and  corn,  were  provided  by  the  United  States  for  local  currency 
under  Public  Law  480  and  section  402,  with  some  donations.  Korea  has  also 
received  in  recent  years  practically  all  of  its  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
mainly  for  local  currency  under  section  402,  with  smaller  amounts  under  Public 
Law  480.  Tobacco  is  another  commodity  which  Korea  has  recently  imported, 
although  in  relatively  small  quantities,  only  from  the  United  States  for  local 
currency. 

Philippines. — Import  requirements  of  the  Philippines  for  cotton  have  in  the 
last  several  years  been  consistently  covered  by  the  United  States  for  local  cur¬ 
rency  under  Public  Law  480  or  section  402.  The  only  exceptions  have  been  in 
small  lots  difficult  to  identify  but  possibly  from  Hong  Kong  or  Pakistan. 

Spain. — Trade  figures  for  the  calendar  years  1956  through  1958  indicate  almost 
100  percent  imports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  (soybean  and  cottonseed)  from 
the  United  States.  These  were  Public  Law  480  and  section  402  shipments. 
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Turkey.— Turkey,  which  earlier  had  been  self-sufficient  in  wheat  and  even  an 
exporter  of  this  commodity,  was  provided  under  title  I  for  local  currency  with  all 
but  about  7  percent  of  its  wheat  imports  in  fiscal  1957  and  all  such  imports  in 
the  next  year.  In  the  same  years  all  of  Turkey’s  imports  of  corn  and  barley  were 
from  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480.  More  recently,  Turkey  has  ob¬ 
tained  vegetable  oils  (cottonseed  and  soybean)  only  from  the  United  States 
under  Public  Law  480  to  augment  its  own  significant  production  of  vegetable  fats 
and  oils. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  confronted  with  one  problem  that  was  aggra¬ 
vated,  I  think,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  that  is  we  are  producing 
more  commodities  than  our  domestic  market  and  our  dollar  market 
and  all  other  kinds  of  markets  world  over  can  take  care  of ;  isn’t  that 
our  basic  problem  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Wasn’t  that  terribly  aggravated  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  that  would  reduce  the  surplus  by 
25  percent  ?  Isn’t  that  the  way  you  will  be  able  to  balance  these  sales 
in  our  production  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  refer  that  one  to  my  distinguished  colleague  m  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  out  of  my  field. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  that  is  a  fact.  We  offered  to  cut  the  production, 
and  cut  it  by  25  percent,  and  the  President  said,  “No;  we  don’t  cut  it 
unless  you  cut  it  on  my  terms.” 

Mr.  Teague.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  Isn’t  there  some  question  about  the  25-percent  cut  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes ;  it  might  be  27  or  28  percent. 

Mr.  Teague.  Or  10  or  12  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  No. 

Mr.  Teague.  That  is  not  the  point  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  was  25  percent  of  the  acreage,  plus  all  of  the  so-called 
fringe  benefits,  which  meant  we  would  have  gotten  about  a  25-percent 
cut  in  production.  I  know  that  acreage  and  production  are  not  the 
same.  It  is  not  a  25-percent  cut  in  acreage,  but  a  25-percent  cut  in 
production,  plus  all  these  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one  remark  before  we  recess.  I 
know  I  did  help  write  the  language  in  the  bill  which  required  that  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  markets  of  our  friendly  nations.  I  am  led 
to  believe  by  your  statement  that  this  would  disrupt  the  world  markets. 
And  if  that  is  true,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 

I  am  not  going  to  insist  that  you  should  disclose  it,  but  I  certainly 
have  had  the  impression  that  while  Agriculture  was  diligently  and 
faithfully  trying  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  they  met  with  obstacles 
in  the  State  Department  when  they  say  they  cannot  do  this  and  cannot 

do  that.  . 

We  will  recess  now;  and  when  we  come  back  at  2  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  hope  you  and  your  associates  can  be  around  here  so  that  we 
can  ask  you  just  briefly  about  your  views  on  these  barter  transactions. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  on  some  kind  of  a  trans¬ 
action  that  is  reasonable  and  feasible  that  will  result  in  the  final  dispo¬ 
sition  of  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  agree  with  that. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  asked  this  morning  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  request 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Richard  Iv.  Baum  on  behalf  of  the  Wheat 
Association  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  gave  you  that  permission  and  I  will  give  it  to 
you  again. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  will  follow  the  statement 
which  I  made. 

The  Chairman.  Yes  sir,  it  will  be  put  in  there  at  that  point. 

We  will  adjourn  until  2  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2  o’clock  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Poage  this  morning, 
countries  with  whom  we  have  contracts  are  permitted,  over  a  period 
of  10  years,  to  provide  us  with  strategic  materials  or  other  critical 
materials  which  are  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  apparently,  looks  with  disfavor  upon 
our  having  long-term  commitments  with  other  countries — that  is,  to 
provide  the  countries  with  agricultural  commodities  over  a  number  of 
years.  I  think  he  indicated  that  he  might  approve  a  contract  to 
provide  surplus  commodities  for  1,  2,  or  maybe  3  years,  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  on  our  part  to  provide  under-developed  countries  with  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  commodities  as  long  as  such  commodities  are  in 
surplus  supply  ? 

As  I  have  said,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems  to  object  to 
long-term  commitments  which  might,  under  some  circumstances,  nec¬ 
essitate  our  going  into  the  open  market  to  buy  these  commodities  to 
carry  out  our  contracts. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  want  to  require  the  Secretary, 
or  even  to  permit  the  Secretary,  to  commit  us  to  furnish  commodities 
other  than  those  in  surplus  supply. 

You  give  a  recipient  country  a  10-year  period  within  which  to 
delivei  the  materials  under  the  contract,  and  by  the  same  token  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  willing  to  give  the  country  involved  a 
long-term  commitment  that  we  will  supply  wheat  or  corn  or  other  com¬ 
modities  for  1, 2, 3,  or  5  years. 

■  Hop©?  who  was  the  former  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
served  on  this  committee  for  30  years,  this  morning  advocated  loner- 
term  commitments. 

Mi .  Poage  nas  been  a  constant  advocate  of  long-term  commitments. 

1  lowever,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
unwilling  to  permit  long-term  commitments. 

There  is  an  organization  in  Washington  composed  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  to  W  ashington.  The  president  of  the  organization  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  India.  I  met  informally  with  him  and  some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  the  other  day.  They  are  going  to  have  another  meeting  and 
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are  going  to  report  to  us  informally  how  they  feel  about  these  long¬ 
term  commitments.  But  everything  indicates  to  me  that  almost  all 
of  the  countries  with  whom  we  are  dealing  would  like  to  have  long- 
term  commitments. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  speak  for  your  department  to  say  how 
you  feel  about  long-term  commitments? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  C.  MANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HOWARD 

BRANDON,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  COMMODITY  DIVISION;  AND  MISS 

DOROTHY  JESTER,  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIST,  COMMODITY 

DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE— Resumed 

Mr.  Mann.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
this,  but  I  can  say  that  I  believe  our  thinking  in  the  State  Department 
is  that  we  should  not  base  our  decision  in  this  particular  case  on  any 
doctrinaire  position. 

There  are  really  two  problems,  as  we  see  it,  in  our  Department. 

One  is,  Will  the  commodity  be  in  surplus  over  a  long  period  of 
years  ?  I  agree  with  you  that  that  could  be  taken  care  of  in  the  way 
the  contract  was  drafted.  It  could  be  an  obligation  conditioned  on 
our  having  the  surplus. 

The  second  basic  problem,  I  think,  is  that  the  needs  of  countries, 
generally  speaking,  vary  from  year  to  year.  We  have  had  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  last  12  months  where  countries  have  signed  up  for  a  certain 
amount  of  commodities.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  one 
country,  Greece,  signed  up  in  fiscal  1958,  for  about  $12  million ;  then 
it  had  a  bumper  crop,  and  within  a  year  became  an  exporting  nation. 
They  decided  that  they  preferred  not  to  take  all  our  wheat ;  they  could 
use  their  own  wheat  instead. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  in  Spain. 

I  think  the  difficulty  with  projecting  oneself  10  years  in  the  future 
is  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  a  need  which  is  in  excess  of  what 
you  might  call  the  normal  commercial  supply. 

We  in  the  State  Department  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  examine 
the  situation  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  if  we  found  a  situation 
where  we  thought  we  could  safely  make  an  unconditional — really  a 
conditioned  contract  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  unconditional 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned — commitment  to  dispose  of  that  much 
surplus  without  damaging  prices  and  stability  in  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  oppose  it  on  doctrinaire 
grounds. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  maybe  instead  of  trying  to  fore¬ 
see  all  possibilities  that  we  ought  to  look  at  this  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

-  I  am  giving  you  my  personal  opinion  and  not  necessarily  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  a  French  hous¬ 
ing  project  in  France  involving,  I  think,  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
American  cotton. 

Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
could  not  be  used  in  projects  for  low-cost  public  housing  in  some  of 
the  foreign  countries  where  housing  is  very  badly  needed  ? 
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I  understood  yesterday,  from  Mr.  Miller,  I  think,  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  permissible  and  that  it  was  contemplated  by  law,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  where  our  surplus  commodities  have  been  used 
for  civilian  low-cost  housing  in  these  foreign  countries. 

Do  you  know  of  any  places  where  you  could  use  commodities  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  military  housing  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  done  it  in  France 
and  I  think  also  in  other  countries. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  local  currencies  generated  under  Public 
Law  480  could  not  be  used  for  economic  development  projects. 

The  Chairman.  And1  low-cost  housing  would  be  an  economic  de¬ 
velopment  project,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  yes,  sir. 

I  would  not  want  to  try  to  speak - 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  that  I  asked  you  is  that  I  saw  a  letter 
the  other  day — I  do  not  want  to  involve  any  country  by  name  or  any 
individual  by  name — where  a  proposal  was  suggested  through  which 
you  might  use  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  building  military  barracks,  housing  for  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  personnel.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  come  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  104,  which  provides :  “To  procure  military  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense.” 

That  is  a  provision  of  the  law  which  is  very  broad  and  all  embracing. 
It  could  be  used  in  various  areas  of  the  world  and  we  might  dispose 
of  our  surplus  commodities  under  that  provision  of  law. 

How  would  you  feel  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  say  offhand  that  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  with 
that.  This  is,  however,  a  question  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  the  so-called  social  overhead 
projects  and  economic  development  projects.  Of  course,  those 
projects  are  not  self-liquidating.  I  do  not  know  what  their  thinking  is. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  there.  This  probably  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  project,  but  would  be  military  equipment,  mili¬ 
tary  housing,  in  the  form  of  barracks,  and  would  be  for  the  defense 
of  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  just  do  not  know  what  the  ICA’s  thinking  is  on  so- 
called  social  overhead  projects  that  are  related  indirectly  to  economic 
development. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  French  have  any 
interest  in  any  programs  in  addition  to  what  they  now  have? 

Mr.  Mann.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

I  believe  what  you  are  asking  is :  Is  it  possible  that  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  Public  Law  480  could  be  used  for  public  housing,  either 
military  or  civilian  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  know  of  no  legal  objection  to  that.  I  think  that  in 
certain  countries  where  we  have  a  large  amount  of  these  currencies 
generated  and  we  are  trying  to  find  good  uses  for  them,  they  could  be 
utilized. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  also  read  of  suggestions  that  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  might  be  utilized  to  enable  these  backward  coun¬ 
tries  to  build  recreational  facilities  and  so  forth,  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  approved  proposal ;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  from  other  members  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mann,  in  determining  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  frequently  interested  in  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  you  would  have  to  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  You  have  to  check  into  the  stability  of  the 
governments.  In  other  words,  why  would  we  want  to  make  a  10-year 
commitment  to  Bolivia  to  protect  them  when  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  what  will  happen  to  their  Government  ? 

In  other  words,  how  many  of  their  taxpayers  are  getting  any  help 
from  these  programs  ? 

When  you  talk  about  help,  take  the  country  of  Bolivia  down  there 
which  built  a  road  from  no  place  to  nowhere.  They  have  got  that 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  case  of  Bolivia,  and  this  goes  back,  way  back  in 
my  memory,  I  understand  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  Bolivia 
is  that  they  are  living  in  this  highland,  Altoplano,  where  little  grows, 
where  for  many  centuries  the  people  have  lived  principally  off  the 
mining  industry.  And  especially  in  the  case  of  tin,  that  industry 
is  now  in  distress.  There  is  nothing  for  those  people  to  do,  nothing 
productive,  that  can  be  done  on  the  12,000-  or  14,000-foot  Altoplano. 

One  cannot  grow  crops  in  abundance.  There  is  a  freeze  or  at  least 
a  frost  every  night.  Potatoes  do  not  grow  so  well,  and  so  forth. 

And  so  the  idea  was  that  if  these  people  could  gradually  be  trans¬ 
ferred  down  into  the  lowlands,  which  are  productive,  and  if  - an  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  of  Bolivia  could  be  built  to 
grow  food  and  transport  it  to  the  highlands  where  the  center  of 
population  was,  it  would  probably  be  a  service  to  the  Bolivian  economy 
and  the  people. 

That  road  has  been  built.  I  have  only  seen  it  from  the  air,  but 
agriculture  is  expanding.  I  think  the  future  of  Bolivia  is  down  off 
the  hills  and  into  the  lowlands  where  they  can  grow  crops.  And  if 
we  could  accomplish  that  we  could  reduce  our  aid  by  some  $20  million 
a  year  which  we  are  now  spending  to  help  keep  the  economy  viable. 
If  one  can  justify  a  road,  it  would  have  to  be  on  those  general,  long¬ 
term  economic  grounds. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  But  we  have  not  any  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  get  tin  10  years  from  now  from  Bolivia ;  have  we  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Bolivia  is  a  high-cost  producer  of  tin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  In  other  words,  Bolivia  has  priced  itself  out 
of  the  market,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  high-cost  producers  in  comparison  to  other 
producers.  But  a  large  part  of  the  problem  is  a  world  oversupply. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  have  listened  to  your  statement  with  great  interest. 

In  item  3,  on  page  2  of  your  statement,  you  make  a  reference  to  “non¬ 
food  emergency  relief.”  What  does  that  encompass  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  understand  it  is  to  provide  clothing  for  people  who 
have  been  through  a  flood  or  a  famine,  the  Red  Cross  type  of  activity, 
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in  addition  to  feeding  them — a  pair  of  trousers  or  a  shirt  or  a  blanket, 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  understand  that  is  contemplated  or  author¬ 
ized  under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  take  it  that  the  lawyers  considered  it.  I  have  not 
studied  this  myself  in  detail.  They  were  limited  under  the  law  as  it 
is  now  written  to  providing  food  in  case  of  natural  disaster,  and 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  use  some  of  these  counterpart  funds 
which  are  building  up  in  some  countries. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Are  you  authorized  to  do  that  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  understand  that  there  are  proposed  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480  which  would  authorize  us  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  far  afield,  and  away 
from  the  original  intent  of  the  law,  which  was  to  dispose  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  When  you  include  clothing  and  other  non- 
agrieultural  items,  you  are  embarking  on  a  relief  program  and  not  a 
food  disposal  program. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  really  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 

When  we  sell  large  quantities,  as  we  have  in  India,  for  local  curren¬ 
cies,  we  build  up  a  tremendous  quantity  of  rupees  which  are  not  con¬ 
vertible.  Then  we  have  a  problem  of  what  we  can  do  with  these  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  economy  of  India.  And  this  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  could,  without  additional  cost  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  use  some  of  the  local  currencies  generated  as  the  result 
of  the  other  program  in  a  way  that  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  law  contemplated  that 
we  go  into  the  open  market  for  such  items. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  believe  it  is  to  use  the  rupees  in  India  or  in  Burma  or 
some  nearby  place  where  the  rupees  would  have  some  value. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Short.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
barter  program  as  related  to  strategic  materials.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  you  are  the  right  one  to  be  asked  these  questions. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind,  however,  is  as  to  who  makes 
the  determination  as  to  what  strategic  materials  this  country  requires. 
Is  that  a  responsibility  of  the  Defense  Department,  or  does  that  hinge 
on  our  current  defense  program,  the  current  thinking  in  regard  to  de¬ 
fense  equipment  of  materials  that  we  need,  for  instance,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  missiles,  we  will  say,  at  the  present  time? 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  This  aspect  of  the  barter  program  seems 
to  me  to  get  out  of  the  field  of  trade  relations  carried  on  by  commercial 
firms  and  the  Government  very  definitely  gets  into  the  picture.  I  am 
just  wondering  who  makes  the  determination  as  to  what  we  purchase, 
how  much  we  purchase.  And,  perhaps,  to  carry  it  on  a  little  bit 
further,  some  of  the  things  that  are  used,  which  were  encompassed 
within  our  thinking  at  one  time  as  being  strategic  materials,  have 
now  become  a  material  that  we  do  not  need.  What  becomes  of  it  then? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  sir;  I  am  not  the  most  knowledgeable  person,  but 
I  have  some  idea.  It  is  the  OCDM — the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion — that  makes  the  determination  of  what  materials  are  needed  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
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In  making  this  determination  my  understanding  is  that  they  con¬ 
sult,  of  course,  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  interested 
departments. 

They  have  had,  I  know,  several  committees  of  private  citizens  from 
the  outside  to  make  an  entire  review  of  the  whole  concept  of  what  a 
war  would  be  like,  how  long  it  will  last,  if  there  is  a  world  war,  and  so 
on.  And,  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors,  they  come  to  conclusions 
about  what  materials  will  be  needed,  largely  those  that  are  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  in  what  quantities  they  would  be 
needed. 

Those  estimates  have  been  scaled  down  largely  as  the  result  of  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts.  So  that  in  general  our  strategic  requirements  as 
determined  in  this  way,  I  have  indicated,  are  now  largely  met  and  in 
some  cases  exceeded. 

In  addition  to  what  we  call  the  strategic  stockpile,  we  have  what  we 
call  a  supplementary  stockpile  which  is  the  creature  of  Public  Law  480. 
And  the  supplementary  stockpile,  as  distinguished  from  the  strategic 
stockpile,  is  the  repository  of  all  the  materials  which  we  acquire  under 
the  barter  program.  I  think  some  96  percent,  calling  on  memory, 
of  the  supplementary  stockpile  was  acquired  through  barter.  Now 
these  materials  are  better  than  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 
And  they  have  value. 

There  are  two  main  difficulties  that  I  see.  One  is  the  difficulty  of 
ever  selling  them.  We  have  more  copper  than  we  need,  for  example. 
And,  if  we  were  to  go  out  and  say  that  you  were  going  to  sell  copper 
from  the  supplementary  stockpile,  the  industry  would  correctly  say 
that  production  and  consumption  are  more  or  less  in  balance ;  and,  if 
we  were  to  add  to  current  production  sales  from  the  stockpile,  what 
we  would  do  is  drive  the  price  down.  And  that  in  turn  would  cause 
mines  to  shut  down,  and  it  would  cause  unemployment  and  a  whole 
chain  reaction.  So  it  is  very  difficult  ever  to  dispose  of  this  stockpile 
through  normal  commercial  channels. 

Mr.  Short.  I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  something  rather  un¬ 
common,  rather  than  something  as  common  and  basic  as  copper.  I 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  something  that  might  be  vital,  for  instance, 
in  defense,  some  of  the  lesser  available  metals,  for  instance,  something 
that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of,  some  of  these  peculiarly  necessary 
to  the  construction  of,  jets  and  jet  engines,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

You  get  into  the  field,  the  same  field  that  you  get  into  when  you  are 
disposing  of  surplus  war  material,  when  you  come  up  with  something 
better  than  that  which  you  have,  even  though  what  you  have  was  good 
at  the  time,  but  when  you  come  up  with  something  better,  it  is 
obsolescent.  And  you  have  the  problem  of  disposing  of  this  very  good 
piece  of  material  that  is  practically  worthless  to  anyone  else. 

I  was  thinking  in  terms,  for  instance,  of  an  obsolete  bomber.  Who 
wants  a  bomber,  regardless  of  how  good  it  is?  It  may  be  indispens¬ 
able,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  but  when  you  come  up 
with  something  better,  it  has  practically  no  value  at  all.  That  hap¬ 
pens  sometimes. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Short.  I  mean,  in  connection  with  strategic  material.  It 
would  almost  have  to  be  written  off,  it  seems  to  me. 
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Mr.  "Mann.  That  is  correct.  One  of  the  factors  they  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  as  in  the  case  of  uranium,  is  do  we  have  enough  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  satisfy  our  requirements?  Even  though  it  is  still  important, 
the  answer  a  few  years  ago  was  that  we  did  not  have  it.  Now  the 
answer  is  that  we  have  uranium  running  out  of  our  ears.  And  the 
mines  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  producing  more  than  we 
can  consume. 

So  we  then  have  the  problems  of  a  stockpile  here  and  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  there,  and  of  how  we  keep  down  distress  in  the  uranium  indus¬ 
try,  and  what  we  do  with  the  stockpile. 

There  is  a  constantly  shifting  change  of  the  requirements  concept. 
What  you  say  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  wondered  if  you  would,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  give  us  your  background  and  the  college  that  you  attended. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  lawyer  from  southwest  Texas  and 
practiced  law  in  Texas  for  8  years. 

I  attended  Baylor  University,  and  got  two  degrees  there.  And  I 
have  been  in  the  State  Department - 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  degree  did  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  A  law  degree  and  a  B.A.  I  have  been  in  this  service 
for  16  or  17  years  as  a  career  officer.  I  am  a  career  officer  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Service. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  your  title  in  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Mann.  My  present  title  is  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  the  same  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  any 
department  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  of  any  bureau  in  the  Department.  In  the 
State  Department  we  are  divided  into  various  areas,  each  of  which  is 
a  separate  bureau  with  a  separate  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  do  assist  in  negotiations.  Your  office  is  in¬ 
volved  in  these  negotiations  with  the  various  countries  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  seek  to  obtain  surplus  commodities  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Section  101  of  Public  Law  480  says,  among  other 
things — 

In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  President  shall — 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  act  will  not  unduly  dis¬ 
rupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Now  that  was  the  law  up  until  the  last  Congress.  And  there  was 
a  period  after  the  wTord  “commodities.” 

The  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  added  the  language,  “or  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries.” 

Do  you  recall  the  background  of  that  language  being  added  to  it 
in  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  believe  I  recall  reading  a  conference  report,  but  it 
has  been  some  time  ago  since  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  1  ou  do  not  know  just  what  the  moving  force  was 
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that  went  behind  the  scenes  and  brought  that  forth - 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  asked  that  it  be  incorporated,  so  far  as  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  101  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  policy,  insofar  as  our 
relations  are  concerned,  in  dealing  with  these  recipient  countries 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  since  the  addition  of  that  language? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  always  understood  that  Congress, 
in  general,  wanted  us  to  dispose  of  as  much  as  we  could  without 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  free  world,  and  we  have  tried  our  best  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  come  from  the  great  Southwest,  the  State  of 
Texas.  You  do  have  or  should  have,  a  knowledge  of  the  growing 
of  rice  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  know  something  about  these 
other  commodities.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  do  have  an  awful  lot  of  surplus  crops  in  our  warehouses, 
they  are  bulging  at  the  seams,  and  that  some  elfort  should  be  put  forth 
to  move  those  surpluses  into  the  various  hands  of  people  who  seek 
them  ? 

I  take  it  that  you  know  something  about  the  negotiations  with 
Indonesia,  with  respect  to  rice  at  this  moment  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  just  wondered  how  that  transaction  is  getting 
along — how  is  it  doing  at  this  time,  where  it  is,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Mann.  May  I  just  speak  from  memory,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I 
would  like  leave  to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Mann.  My  understanding  is  that  we  signed  some  months  ago 
a  large  Public  Law  480  agreement  with  Indonesia  in  which  we  satis¬ 
fied  their  entire  rice  requirements.  That  is  my  recollection.  There 
may  have  been  some  usual  marketing  requirements,  but  we  did  sell 
a  large  quantity  of  rice  under  title  I  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  movement  of  rice  under  Public  Law  480,  in¬ 
creases,  currently  over  a  year  ago,  amount  to  about  1  percent.  The 
demand  is  for  an  appreciable  amount  over  and  above  just  a  small 
1-percent  increase. 

You  recognize  the  fact  that  only  about  one  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  total  rice  production  of  the  world  is  produced  in  America,  yet 
we  are  an  exporter  of  rice. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  it  grows  right  in  your  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  and  in  Louisiana,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  And  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  in  Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  and  in  California, 
too. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  are  on  the  verge,  we  think,  of  concluding  eight 
additional  agreements  for  some  half  billion  dollars  which  we  think 
we  are  very  close  to  buttoning  up.  When  we  do  that - 

Mr.  Gathings.  Eight  additional  agreements  now  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  hope  that  those  eight  agreements  will  mean  that 
we  can  stay  in  the  business  of  growing  rice. 
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Mr.  Mann.  Yes.  Wo  will  be  delighted  to  sell  as  much  rice  as  we 
can.  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

I  talked  to  Congressman  Thompson  some  months  ago  about  it.  We 
understand  the  problem,  and  we  are  sympathetic.  We  want  to  do 
everything  we  can. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Mann,  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  called  out  so  many 
times.  I  wonder  if  you  have  commented  on  the  desirability  of  giving 
some  longtime  contracts  to  the  undeveloped  nations,  and  particularly 
what  is  your  feeling  on  that.  Do  we  accomplish  all  we  should  by  giv¬ 
ing  1-year  contracts? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Poage,  the  chairman  asked  me  that  question  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  and  I  said  that  we  did  not  take  a  doctrinaire  position  in 
that  regard. 

We  do  see  two  difficulties. 

One  is  the  difficulty  of  forecasting  what  the  needs  or  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  country  will  be  over  a  long  period  of  time.  And  that  one 
is  hard  to  overcome,  in  our  experience,  even  in  a  1-year  period  up  to 
now.  I  said  that  in  Greece  and  in  Spain  the  governments,  themselves, 
had  revised  their  own  estimates  in  a  6  months’  period. 

The  second  difficulty,  I  think,  usually  could  be  overcome  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  proviso,  as  the  chairman  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  our  part  would  be  conditioned  on  having  a  surplus. 

I  said  that  we  might  consider  this  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  If  we 
find  a  situation  where  we  know,  where  we  are  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  a  particular  commodity  over  a  10-year  period,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  there  were  drought  or  bumper  crops  or  whatever, 
then  I  think  that  a  long-term  agreement  would  make  a  lot  of  sense,  if 
it  were  that  clear. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  have  a  large 
demand  one  year  and  a  small  demand  the  next  year,  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  administration  to  sit  down  every  year  and  sell  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  saying  to  X  coun¬ 
try,  “If  you  want  wheat,  and  you  want  to  buy  20  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  your  own  currency,  we  will  sell  you  that  much  every  year 
for  the  next  10  years — we  will  make  you  a  price — all  subject  to  the 
current  world  price?” 

Either  way,  I  visualize  an  obligation  on  the  recipient  country  to 
take  as  well  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  sup¬ 
ply.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  one-way  street. 

I  recognize  that  other  people  have  to  have  some  assurance,  but 
we  as  well  have  to  have  some  assurance. 

For  instance,  take  strategic  materials.  We  ask  them  to  provide 
them  over  a  10-year  period  and  commit  ourselves  to  take  them  over 
a  10-year  period.  Why  should  we  not,  also,  ask  people,  who  are 
going  to  deal  with  us,  to  take  things  over  a  period  of  years,  as  to  how 
we  will  handle  our  surplus  commodities,  and  our  current  produc¬ 
tion — why  would  it  not  be  wise  for  them  to  know  that  they  had  a 
source  of  supply — why  is  it  not  of  advantage  to  both  countries  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Poage.  No  one  expects  you  to  speak  for  the  Secretary.  We 
would  not  want  that.  He  wants  to  study  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
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study.  I  hope  that  it  is  not.  I  hope  that  you  have  already  solved 
and  studied  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  we  could  find  a  country,  or  a  group  of  countries, 
where  we  were  certain  that  the  level  of  exports  agreed  upon  over  a 
10-year  period  would  not  interfere  with  normal  marketings,  would 
not  displace  our  dollar  sales,  we  would  consider  that  with  an  open 
mind.  We  do  not  know  of  any  countries  right  now  where  you  can 
safely  do  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  hope  that  in  dealing  with  Y  country  today,  that 
their  condition  will  improve  and  that  10  years  from  now  they  will  be 
a  dollar  market,  which  they  are  not  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hope  that  we  can  improve  the  conditions,  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  improve,  we  deny  ourselves,  and  deny  them,  the  advantages 
of  stability,  because  we  hope  that  our  program  will  be  a  success,  but 
1  do  not  see  how  we  will  be  hurt  by  giving  a  10-year  program,  even  if 
it  went  out  in  4  years,  if  it  brought  the  country  up  to  a  point  where 
they  could  be  a  dollar  purchaser.  They  are  not  that  today.  And 
if  we  could  give  them  a  program  whereby  they  would  be  a  dollar  pur¬ 
chaser,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  cost  us  anything  by  giving  them 
a  commitment  for  several  years.  If  we  can  speed  up  the  time  when 
they  will  become  a  dollar  purchaser  by  2  or  3  years,  why  not  give 
them  that  chance  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  If  I  thought  by  this  program  we  could  bring  about  an 
economic  development  rate  that  was  so  rapid  that  they  would  become 
exporters  of  capital  and  goods  within  4  or  5  years,  I  would  be  all  for 
it.  What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at 
each  case  country  by  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  Not  only  that,  but  unless  they  are  going  to  become  a 
dollar  purchaser — unless  they  move  faster — I  will  not  say  faster  than 
you  anticipate,  but  faster  than  average,  they  are  not  going  to  be  a 
dollar  purchaser  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  years.  And  they  will  become 
slower  unless  you  give  them  some  assurance. 

You  heard  Mr.  Hope  this  morning? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him.  I  thought  he  made  a  very  fine 
presentation. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  Mr.  Hope  said  is  that  if  we  feed  a  country  this 
year,  and  pull  the  rug  out  from,  under  them  the  next  year,  they  may 
actually  be  in  worse  shape  than  they  were  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  it,  too.  And  I  should  like  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  really  do  not  foresee  any  immediate  scarcity  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  this  country.  I  really  have  not  worried  about 
that  too  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  reached  the  point  in  some  of  these  basic  crops 
from  time  to  time  when  we  did  not  actually  have  the  large  supplies 
for  export.  When  was  it,  2  years  ago,  we  had  a  situation  in  cotton 
where  you  could  not  export  the  types  of  cotton  that  the  people  wanted, 
the  types  that  we  had  made  commitments  on. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  seen  ourselves  withdraw  a  great  deal 
of  dairy  products  that  we  had  in  vast  supply.  We  had  a  vast  surplus 
of  dairy  products,  almost  more  than  everything  else.  We  have  taken 
it  away  by  spending  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  doing  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  United  States  deliberately  attempted  to  move  the  com- 
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modities  under  a  subsidy,  under,  say,  40  or  50  percent  subsidy — you 
can  reipove  most  anything  from  the  market,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
sufficient  subsidy. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  seen  within  the  last  12  months — I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  about  whether  it  is  right  or  not — where  we  have  removed  dairy 
surpluses.  They  are  no  longer  in  surplus  supply,  consequently,  they 
are  not  available,  under  these  contracts  that  we  wrote — they  are  not 
available  right  now — and  yet  a  year  ago  you  could  write  a  contract 
with  impunity  and  everyone  would  assume  that  you  would  have  pow¬ 
dered  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  for  delivery  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  cotton  and  to  feed  grains. 

Can  these  nations  afford  to  deal  with  us  on  that  kind  of  uncertainty  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  One  of  the  points  I  made  in  my  statement  was  about 
creating  a  permanent  dependence  on  the  United  States  for  food  to 
feed  their  population. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good  thing  for  the  United  States,  just 
thinking  of  it  from  our  own  selfish  standpoint,  to  encourage  them  to 
become  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  food,  rather  than 
to  get  it  someplace  else  ?  If  by  giving  somebody  a  favorable  contract 
for  a  specific  period  of  years,  whether  it  be  5,  7,  or  10  years,  if  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  such  a  contract,  are  we  not  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of 
that  period  of  time  than  some  other  nation  to  sell  them,  if  they  are  not 
geared  to  handle  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes ;  in  a  moment.  Am  I  not  right  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think,  Mr.  Poage,  that  under  all  of  the  conditions  that 
you  have  mentioned,  assuming  they  have  the  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  food,  and  assuming  that  we  have  the  food  to  sell  them  for  the 
dollars,  that  I  would  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  fact  is  that  is  the  objective  that  we  are  stinking  at. 
Maybe  we  will  not  reach  it,  but  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  under 
this  legislation,  is  it  not,  to  build  up  the  economies  of  the  recipient 
nations  during  this  period  of  time,  so  that  they  will  have  dollars 
with  which  to  buy.  For  instance,  if  they  use  enough  cotton  for  8 
or  10  years,  it  will  not  be  as  convenient  for  them  to  change  and 
use  Sudanese  or  Russian  cotton  or  other  cotton,  as  it  will  be  to  continue 
to  use  American  cotton ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Therefore,  it  sems  to  me  that  we  have  a  selfish  interest 
in  stabilizing  their  industry  for  American  products. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Will  you  yield  now  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  That  is  a  remarkable  statement,  Mr.  Poage. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  you  say  that.  You  have  just 
said  Uncle  Sam  should  be  a  Yankee  trader  instead  of  a  Yankee  giver. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  most  highly  for  that. 

I  want  to  make  this  further  observation.  In  one  country,  they 
said  that  they  were  using  480  funds  for  purposes  of  increasing  rice 
production,  and  that  in  a  couple  of  years  the  X  country  would  be  able 
to  export  rice.  I  said,  “That  is  fine — what  about  the  people  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas — where  will  they  sell  their  rices” 

“We  do  not  know  about  that.” 
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So  that  is  something  that  most  people  do  not  realize  about  this  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program.  When  you  start  using  480  funds  to  increase 
production  of  products  we  are  eventually  depriving  the  American 
farmer  of  his  livelihood. 

I  still  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  being  a  Yankee  trader. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  we  may 
be  simply  using  our  funds  not  for  ourselves. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  Mann  one  more  thing.  Could  you  give  us  the 
reason,  and  I  do  not  know  of  the  reason,  why  during  the  past  year 
when  the  United  States  had  all  of  these  ancillary  programs  to  try  to 
move  our  agricultural  surpluses,  we  had  a  loss  of  about  17  percent 
in  our  wheat  exports?  I  understand  that  is  for  soft  currency.  Is 
that  right?  During  the  same  period  of  time,  I  understand  that 
Canada  for  cash,  that  is,  for  hard  currency,  advanced  their  wheat 
exports.  It  went  up  a  few  points.  How  can  we  explain  that  sort 
of  situation?  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  hope  that  you  can  give 
the  answer.  Maybe  the  Department  has  some  explanation  for  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Poage,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  American 
agriculture  should  gradually  be  freed  from  production  controls.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  field  that  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  just 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade,  I  believe  that  we  could 
compete  with  anyone  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  follow  that  a  moment.  That  is  the  thing  we  are 
talking  about.  We  had  as  much  as  86  million  acres  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  limiting  it  to  55  million  acres.  You  can 
argue  how  much  that  will  reduce  the  production  of  wheat.  And  I  will 
grant  that  you  do  not  get  a  reduction  in  bushels  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio  as  you  reduce  the  acreage,  but  you  do  get  a  substantial  reduction. 
You  cannot  cut  from  86  million  to  55  million  acres  without  having  a 
reduction  in  production.  If  we  wiped  out  all  controls  entirely,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  and  regardless  of  what  the  farmer  would  get,  there 
will  be  more  wheat  coming  on  the  world  market.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
body  questions  that. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  cotton. 

It  dropped  from  43  million  acres  down  to  17  million  acres. 

To  put  it  another  way,  currently  today  with  our  modern  techniques 
we  would  grow  a  whole  lot  more  cotton  than  we  have  grown  on  the 
17  million  acres,  if  you  had  no  controls  at  all  and  were  producing  all 
of  the  cotton  that  we  could  produce  on  the  17  million  acres. 

If  we  were  producing  all  of  the  wheat  we  could  produce  on  86  mil¬ 
lion,  with  no  assurance  that  we  would  stop  at  that  point,  and  those 
are  points  that  we  reached  some  time  in  the  past— if  we  were  produc¬ 
ing  all  of  those  commodities  and  selling  them  on  the  world  market 
who  would  buy  them  and  then  what  would  be  happening  to  these  other 
commodities?  I  have  always  taken  the  position  with  people  who 
talk  to  me  from  Canada  or  Australia  or  Argentina  and  who  have  com¬ 
plained  about  our  programs — I  have  taken  the  position  with  them,  I 
thought  candidly  that,  “At  least  you  are  better  off  than  if  we  had  no 
program ;  if  we  offered  the  products  on  the  world  market  at  whatever 
price  they  would  bring,  then  what  would  happen  to  your  development, 
to  your  underdeveloped  countries,  and  to  those  people  who  are  in  the 
market,  what  would  happen  to  them  who  are  trying  to  sell?” 
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Mr.  Mann.  If  my  premise  is  sound,  I  think  it  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  you  have  just  expressed,  that  if  there  were  no  controls  and 
we  were  free  to  produce  cotton,  let’s  say,  all  of  the  cotton  increase 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  last  decade  under  the  U.S.  price  umbrella 
would  then  have  to  compete  at  a  low  price  with  U.S.  cotton,  and  I 
think  that  we  would  have  a  problem  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  would  have  it  and  everybody  else  would  have  it, 
wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Probably  we  would  hope  we  would  get  a  dime  for  that 
cotton.  And  the  only  comfort  we  can  get  would  be  that  as  we  went 
broke  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  neighbors  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  go  broke  before  us,  and  we  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  people  of  Egypt  starve  probably  before  we  starved, 
and  we  would  see  revolution  break  out  in  the  Sudan  before  it  broke 
out  here.  We  would  simply  have  the  comfort  that  misery  loves 
company. 

That  is  all  we  can  hope  for  out  of  such  a  program  as  that.  Can 
you  see  any  other  logical  conclusion  to  it  than  that  kind  of  comfort? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  when  you  pass,  in  any 
commodity,  from  a  period  of  artificial  controls,  price  controls  and 
other  things,  into  free  competition,  that  everybody  goes  through  the 
wringer,  and  the  natural  economic  law  is  that  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  survive. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let’s  follow  that  another  step. 

Mr.  Mann.  But  those  things  do  level  out.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
situation,  and  economies  adjust  and  produce  other  things;  but  there 
would  be  a  period  of  painful  adjustment. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  accepting  your  premise  that  they  do  level  out, 
at  what  kind  of  a  level  do  they  level  out  when  you  have  the 
United  States  producing  say  40  or  50  percent  more  food  and  fiber 
than  we  are  now  putting  on  the  world  market  ? 

At  what  kind  of  a  level  must  agriculture  over  the  world  level  out? 
Will  it  level  out  at  a  level  comparable  to  the  wages  that  are  paid  in 
industry  in  the  United  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  not.  Will  it  level  out  at  a  level  anywhere 
comparable  to  the  dividends  that  are  paid  by  American  corporations 
at  the  present  time,  the  chainstores,  the  milk  chains,  any  of  those? 
Would  it  level  out  at  something  that  would  enable  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  that  is  anything  as  comparable  to  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Poage,  I  hope  there  are  people  on  this  committee 
and  in  agriculture  who  have  better  answers  to  these  questions  than 
I  have.  This  is  not  my  field,  really. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  realize  it  isn’t,  and  I  think  when  you  gave  us  the 
answer  that  if  we  would  just  abolish  all  of  our  controls  on  agricul¬ 
ture  we  would  solve  a  lot  of  these  problems — of  course  we  would  solve 
a  lot  of  these  problems. 

We  would  solve  the  problem  of  buying  shoes  for  the  children,  but 
we  would  have  to  pay  the  undertaker  somehow  or  other,  and  his  bill 
would  probably  be  higher  than  the  record  living  expenses. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Mann  is  advocating  repeal  of  all  these  laws  and  programs.  I  thought 
you  just  said  that  we  could  compete  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  all  I  said,  that  hi  my  judgment  we  could 
compete. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  mouthful  when  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  competition  would  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Poage  is  just  educating  this  poor 
Texas  lawyer  on  the  facts  of  life. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  same  situation 
exists  with  regard  to  cotton  as  Mr.  Poage  has  pointed  out  on  wheat. 

We  have  lost,  according  to  the  information  I  have  here,  about  51 
percent  of  our  exports  for  cotton  while  all  the  other  cotton-producing 
areas  have  increased  and  in  some  instances  doubled  their  exports. 
And  while  we  are  reluctantly  embracing  a  program  the  fact  remains 
that  according  to  this  information  Mexico  in  1958  had  1,288  compen¬ 
sated  barter  deals  and  85  percent  of  those  transactions  were  handled 
by  Anderson  Clayton  &  Co.,  and  by  three  or  four  other  international 
cotton  firms.  I  also  have  some  information  to  the  effect  that  Ander¬ 
son  Clayton,  through  its  representatives,  has  been  advocating  abolish¬ 
ing  our  barter  program  because  obviously  they  have  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  not  our  position,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  not 
suggesting  abolition  of  the  barter  program.  I  think  there  are  cases 
where  it  is  very  useful. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  just  want  to  put  it  to  sleep  by  giving  it  an 
anesthetic. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  sleep  while  Mexico  goes  on.  I  am  not  fighting 
with  Mexico  because,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  I  think  Mexico  has 
a  very  sound  and  realistic  program  for  the  cotton  producers  and  ex¬ 
porters  to  consider,  and  I  hope  that  our  officials  will  be  impressed  by 
the  program  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  when  he  was  up 
here  the  other  day  during  this  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  I  understand  they  will  have  some  further  meetings. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  sad  situation  when  you  realize  that  we 
have  been  losing  our  markets  and  reducing  production,  and  here 
are  some  figures.  Other  free  world  sources  m  the  same  period  have 
increased  their  production  from  12.9  million  to  17.5  million,  while 
the  Communist  countries  have  increased  production  from  9.8  million 
to  17.1  million. 

We  are  losing  51  percent  of  our  exports - 

Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  losing  those  markets? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  certainly  isn’t  because  of  price,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  We  have  given  the 
Secretary  every  authority  he  needs  or  wants. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  He  has  his 
authority  to  sell  at  world  market  prices,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
contention  of  the  witness,  that  if  we  would  sell  at  world  market 
prices,  we  would  not  lose  our  markets,  and  they  have  that  authority. 
Why  are  we  losing  our  markets  ? 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  losing  them,  there  is  not  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  and  just  why  we  are  losing  them  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  and  I  don’t  think  anybody  else  can  give  us  a  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  certainly  isn’t  due  to  a  lack  of  a  barter  program. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  if  I  may.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  that  we  did  slip  last  year  in  maintaining  our  historic 
position  in  international  trade  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  why  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  This  is  a  question  that  Agriculture  can  answer  better 
than  the  State  Department,  but  my  understanding  is  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  our  prices  were  maintained  at  a  level  slightly  higher  than  the 
going  world  price. 

Mr.  Jennings.  According  to  the  law  that  was  forced  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  by  Congress,  he  must  sell  at  world  market 
prices  the  stock  that  is  held  by  Commodity  Credit. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some  months  ago  in¬ 
creased  the  subsidy,  the  export  subsidy,  up  to  8  cents,  which  will 
make  us  competitive.  We  have  told  the  cotton  exporting  nations, 
that  we  intend  to  maintain  our  fair  historic  share,  I  think  the  law 
reads,  of  international  trade  in  cotton,  that  we  intend  to  stay  competi¬ 
tive;  that  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  prices — we  do  not  wish  to  depress 
prices,  but  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  world  and  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  refrains  from  selling. 

The  Chairman.  The  weakness  of  the  program  is,  though,  that  you 
have  in  effect  said  that  8  cents  is  not  enough,  and  if  we  don’t  move  at 
an  8  cent  subsidy,  we  will  increase  it  to  10  or  12  or  whatever  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  move  it,  and  the  Mexican  proposal  would  prevent  that  sort 
of  competition. 

That  is  the  reason  I  was  impressed  with  it,  hoping  that  our  officials 
would  likewise  be  impressed  with  it. 

If  I  understand  it,  the  Mexicans  were  not  asking  for  a  treaty.  They 
were  not  asking  for  an  official  agreement,  but  they  were  asking  for 
some  sort  of  a  gentleman’s  understanding,  and  they  were  willing  to 
create  and  participate  in  the  creation  of  some  sort  of  a  watchdog 
committee  to  look  over  the  international  trade  in  cotton. 

If  you  adopt  that  program,  it  seems  to  me  that  immediately  cotton 
prices  would  go  up  rather  than  down. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  this  question  of  freedom,  you  were 
talking  about,  what  would  happen  to  the  sugar  beet  producers  in 
America,  the  sugarcane  producers  of  America,  if  we  had  all  the 
freedom  that  Mr.  Benson  has  been  advocating?  How  long  would  they 
stay  in  business,  24  hours  or  48  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  a  hard  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  what  is  the  price  of  world  sugar  now, 
about 2i/2  cents? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  about  2.70  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  American  delivery  markets,  what  is  the 
American  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  around  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  did  away  with  that  program,  the  American 
producers  would  be  out  of  business  overnight  and  we  would  have  chaos 
in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Mann.  Certainly  there  would  be  some  changes  made. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  changes  made  if  we  abolished  the 
wool  program.  There  would  be  some  hardships  in  the  wool  country, 
too,  wouldn’t  there  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  On  the  cotton,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  are 
working - 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  bring  up  the  wool  program  and 
the  sugar  program  for  further  discussions  at  a  later  elate. 

We  might  consider  the  advisability  of  making  some  changes  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  but  we  have  those  two  programs  and  they  are 
operating  well.  We  have  marketing  orders  and  agreements  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  all  other  phases  of  agriculture,  and  they  operate 
well.  About  three  or  four  of  the  basic  commodities  are  definitely 
in  t  rouble,  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  are  the  main  ones. 

Yet  we  sit  up  here  and  seem  to  be  absolutely  unable  to  do  anything 
to  step  up  the  tempo  of  our  programs  so  that  we  can  at  least  dispose 
of  as  much  as  we  are  currently  producing.  We  are  not  doing  that 
because  we  are  accumulating  surpluses. 

I  think  the  committee  is  searching  for  some  way  to  increase  the 
effort  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses.  I  appreciate  your  giving  us  your 
views  on  it,  but  I  do  think  the  State  Department  should  certainly 
consider  every  possible  program  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses,  because 
they  are  depressing  world  markets. 

They  are  a  burden  on  the  American  taxpayers  and  they  are  de¬ 
moralizing  everything.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  again,  to  show 
you  the  unrest  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  America,  that  in  the  85th 
Congress  the  Speaker  of  the  House  sent  to  my  desk  897  bills,  and  this 
year  I  am  sure  we  have  had  in  this  session  over  400  bills  already  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  first  few  months  of  this  session. 

That  shows  you  the  Members  of  Congress  are  disturbed.  Yet  not 
a  single  one  of  those  bills,  except  some  bill  of  minor  importance,  has 
been  approved  in  the  Department,  and  we  are  in  the  position  where  we 
cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  hope  to  report  any  legislation  of  substantial 
importance  which  will  improve  our  plight  at  the  moment. 

We  know  that  these  laws  must  be  administered  by  the  executive 
branch  and  officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  But 
we  have  been  very  much  disappointed  that  we  haven’t  made  more 
progress. 

The  wheat  producers  and  cotton  producers  of  America  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  reduce  acreage.  Tobacco  producers  have  reduced 
their  acreage  37  percent  in  the  last  few  years,  and  probably  will  have 
to  reduce  further  next  year. 

We  sent  a  bill  to  the  White  House  that  we  thought  would  be  helpful, 
and  in  the  direction  the  Secretary  wanted  to  go,  and  it  was  vetoed. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  should  have  a  wheat  bill,  but  apparently 
we  will  not  have  one.  I  am  willing  to  work  on  it  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  session.  I  must  conclude  by  again  thanking  you  for  coming 
here  and  giving  us  your  views  and  bringing  your  associates  here  with 
you.  When  we  start  into  the  consideration  of  the  barter  provisions 
next  week,  we  might  want  you  to  come  back  and  bring  us  some  more 
helpful  information. 

Mr.  Mann.  All  right,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  a  question  on  that 
barter  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Just  what  strategic  materials  could  we  barter  for 
now  that  we  do  not  have  an  abundance  in  supply  ? 

The  Chaikman.  The  President  has  made  a  list.  I  don’t  know  that 
Mr.  Mann  has  the  list,  but  there  is  a  list  available  and  the  President  is 
authorized  by  law  to  make  up  that  list. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Just  what  is  on  that  list? 

The  Chairman.  The  transactions  are  confined  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Jennings.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  on  that  list 
that  aren’t  just  about  as  surplus  as  the  agricultural  commodities  we 
are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  some  lists  here,  but  I  don’t 
believe  they  really  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  the  gentleman  yield ! 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Poage.  Regardless  of  what  is  on  the  list,  it  is  relatively  cheap¬ 
ly  stored,  and  can  remain  in  storage  for  quite  some  time  without  any 
appreciable  losses,  whereas  the  commodities  we  have  been  bartering 
are  commodities  on  which  the  storage  is  rather  expensive  and  which 
cannot  be  held  indefinitely. 

Just  for  one,  I  am  convinced  that  any  time  we  can  trade  off  some¬ 
thing  that  we  don’t  need  at  the  moment,  and  that  we  can’t  keep,  that 
is  rather  expensive  for  us  to  keep  in  storage,  as  long  as  we  can - - 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  the  gentleman  will  just  add  to  that,  and  may 
not  replace  it - 

Mr.  Poage.  J ust  a  moment — for  something,  for  anything  that  can 
be  stored  without  any  appreciable  expense  and  on  which  there  is  no 
appreciable  deterioration,  I  think  we  have  made  a  good  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  is  Venetian  glass  and  French  perfume 
or  china  dolls  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  We  had  better  have  anything  that  will  keep  rather 
than  paying  out  $1  billion  a  year  on  storage  for  something  we  can’t 
keep. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  is  just  a  question  which  way  the  gentleman  is 
going.  I  had  an  official  from  the  State  Department  in  one  of  the 
foreign  countries  suggest  that  we  barter  manganese  and  down  in  my 
section  of  the  country  the  manganese  mines  are  closed  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  unemployed,  and  they  would  like  to  get  back  to  their  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  manganese  mines,  and  this  official  was  recommending 
that  we  do  some  more  bartering  of  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
manganese  that  we  bring  over  here  and  store,  that  would  further  put 
the  manganese  miners  out,  and  the  chrome  people  out. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  Is  that  the  reason  we  can  barter  only  for  things  in 
short  supply  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  provides  that  the  President  can  make  up  a  list 
of  strategic  materials,  and  we  can  ultimately  bring  in  other  materials. 

Mr.  J ennings.  That  has  been  supplemented  by  480. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  But  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  short  supply. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  idea  I  think. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  my  question.  Just  what  are  we  in  short 
supply  of? 
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The  Chairman.  Brains,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGovern. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mann,  I  just  have  one  question.  I  think  Mr. 
Poago  touched  on  this  question  this  morning.  But  in  spite  of  the 
legitimate  concern  about  not  doing  anything  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  that  might  disrupt  normal  markets,  don’t  we  all  know 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  between  what  these  underdeveloped 
countries  can  afford  to  buy  on  the  market  and  what  they  really  need 
to  avoid  widespread  starvation  and  malnutrition  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  logical  assumption,  but  not 
long  ago  when  we  were  trying  to  help  a  country  cope  with  the  cost 
of  living  problem,  and  to  bring  back  its  herds,  we  considered,  for 
example,  corn  for  human  consumption  and  to  feed  the  livestock, 
because  the  situation  was  really  desperate.  The  answer  we  came  to 
inevitably  was  not  that  the  people  theoretically  couldn’t  eat  more  corn, 
but  that  they  wouldn’t  eat  more  corn,  and  that  our  providing  corn 
would  result  in  increasing  the  total  volume  of  exports  of  that  country 
in  competition  with  our  own.  The  eating  habits  of  people  are  very 
deeply  ingrained. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  chairman,  whom  I  respect  and  admire 
very  much.  That  just  in  closing,  if  there  are  no  more  questions,  that 
the  State  Department  will  go  everything  that  it  can  to  move  the 
largest  quantity  of  agricultural  surpluses  we  can,  short  of  being 
counterproductive,  short  of  destroying  dollar  markets  or  driving 
prices  down. 

I  think  we  are  very  closely  in  agreement  with  the  committee,  if  I 
understand  it,  on  that.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  better  contact  as  we 
consider  these  individual  cases. 

I  was  talking  with  the  chairman  today  about  the  possibility  of 
working  out  a  continuing  case-by-case  study  so  that  we  can  have  the 
benefit  of  your  views.  That  would  please  us  very  much.  I  will  be 
glad  to  come  by  and  talk  to  you  about  this. 

Mr.  McGovern.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  always  going  to  be 
some  room  for  doubt  as  to  where  you  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGovern.  I  personally  would  hope  that  the  doubt  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  people  who  need  this  food.  If  we  err  the  other  way, 
somebody  might  lose  a  few  markets,  but  erring  in  the  other  direction 
means  more  people  lose  their  lives. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  do  lean  over  in  that  first  direction 
a  long  way. 

I  think  we  agree  with  that.  Where  there  is  a  doubt,  where  the  food 
can  be  absorbed,  I  think  we  go  a  long  way  to  consummate  deals.  In 
fact,  we  have  sold  as  I  say,  or  practically  sold,  $1,500  million  of  a  few 
commodities  in  the  last  12  months,  which  I  think  is  an  indication  that 
we  are  trying  hard. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Mann,  we 
thank  you  and  your  associates  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  D.  A.  FitzGerald,  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us.  You  haven’t 
been  here  for  many  long  months. 
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STATEMENT  OE  D.  A.  EITZ  GERALD,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

ROGER  STEWART,  CHIEF,  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  LIAISON  BRANCH, 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting  all  day. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Doctor,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apolo¬ 
gize  for  its  length,  but  I  will  try  to  read  it  rapidly.  I  am  not  sure  it 
will  add  very  greatly  to  the  background  or  usefulness  of  my  comments 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  disposal  programs  with  you. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  U.S.  farm  products  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  various  programs  undertaken  to  assist 
our  friends  abroad  to  rebuild  and  expand  their  economies,  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  people  more  adequately,  and  to  support  their  defense  ef¬ 
forts.  In  authorizing  the  several  programs  provided  in  Public  Law 
480,  first  enacted  in  1954,  the  Congress  provided  a  good  deal  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  use  surplus  agricultural  commodities  effectively  to  meet  a 
variety  of  situations.  I  believe  that  the  authority  provided  has  been 
used  effectively  and  imaginatively. 

I  am  not  sure  I  would  use  that  word  “imaginatively”  after  listening 
to  the  comments  of  this  committee  this  morning. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we  should  continue  to  explore  new 
ways  of  using  surplus  commodities  to  help  needy  people  overseas. 
And  we  must  continue  to  assess,  in  light  of  our  experience,  the  terms 
on  which  we  transfer  these  commodities  and  the  ways  in  which  for¬ 
eign  currencies  resulting  from  these  transfers  are  made  available 
for  use. 

In  order  to  achieve  real  increases  in  consumption,  we  must  guard 
against  providing  commodities  which  would  merely  take  the  place  of 
food  and  fiber  which  would  have  been  consumed  in  any  case.  To  do 
so  would  seriously  disrupt  agricultural  production  in  comitries  which 
we  are  trying  to  help — reduce  our  own  dollar  sales  or  decrease  exports 
of  countries  which  are  friendly  to  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  discuss  those  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  are  the  responsibility  of  ICA  and  particularly  to  explain 
the  legislative  changes  which  we  are  proposing  in  regard  to  these 
activities. 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480 :  In  furtherance  of  the  President’s  food- 
for-peace  program,  we  are  proposing  that  the  language  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  which  is  administered  by  ICA,  be  expanded  by 
an  amendment  to  section  202  of  the  act  to  permit  greater  use  of  com¬ 
modities  for  economic  development.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is 
a  real  opportunity  over  and  above  what  can  be  accomplished  under 
title  I  to  assist  people  in  the  most  needy  areas  of  the  world.  Grants 
of  commodities  would  be  made  primarily  to  support,  development 
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projects  which  require  a  relatively  great  input  of  labor  and  for  which 
local  materials  can  be  used.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  last  5 
years,  we  believe  that  a  program  of  this  kind  will  find  greatest  accept¬ 
ance  in  Africa  and  Asia — in  countries  in  which  the  United  States  is 
striving  to  find  convincing  ways  to  demonstrate  its  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  depressed  populations  and  struggling  governments.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  provide  food  for  which  the  recipi¬ 
ents  pay  only  with  their  own  labor  on  community  improvement  proj¬ 
ects.  Project  opportunities  are  numerous.  They  include  land  clear¬ 
ing  and  construction  of  water-spreading  dams,  irrigation  and  drain¬ 
age  ditches,  cisterns,  feeder  roads,  schools,  and  so  forth. 

Under  title  II  we  have  already  gained  considerable  experience  in 
administering  programs  of  the  type  contemplated.  However,  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  present  language  of  title  II  shows  that  title  II 
would  be  used  principally  to  meet  emergency  requirements  and  would 
be  used  to  meet  the  nonemergency  requirements  of  needy  peoples  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  For  this  reason,  we  have  thus  far  under¬ 
taken  work  relief  programs  to  alleviate  temporary  emergencies,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  resulting  from  natural  disasters.  Programs  of  this  na¬ 
ture  have  been  or  are  being  conducted  in  such  countries  as  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  Libya,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan.  Ob¬ 
viously,  some  programs  have  been  more  successful  than  others,  but 
out  of  the  aggregate  of  this  experience  we  have  developed  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  and  a  knowledge  that  programs  of  this  type 
do  enhance  our  opportunities  to  engender  good  will  among  depressed 
people. 

Notable  among  our  successes  to  date  is  the  work  relief  program  in 
Tunisia.  Prime  Minister  Bourguiba  has  referred  to  this  program 
many  times  in  his  public  pronouncements  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  had  a  tremendously  stabilizing  influence  within  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  people.  This  program 
now  provides  employment  for  about  40,000  workers.  It  absorbed 
50,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and  is  capable  of 
absorbing  as  much  as  85,000  tons  annually  for  75,000  workers.  A 
similar  program  in  Libya  this  year  is  expected  to  absorb  about  20,000 
tons.  Some  programs  have  been  smaller  in  scope  and  hence  the  results 
have  been  somewhat  less  spectacular  but  the  size  of  the  program  does 
not  influence  the  degree  of  its  success. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  works  programs  under  title  II,  we 
have  required  that  the  worker  receive  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  directly  as  that  part  of  his  wage  for  which  the  United  States  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility.  This  assures  his  knowledge  that  the  assistance 
is  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  may  also  be  the  means  whereby 
he  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  a  U.S.  product.  Care  is  exercised 
in  such  cases  to  assure  that  the  amount  distributed  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  the  worker  and  his  family  can  consume.  Thus,  sales  and 
exchanges  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  in  the  local  markets  are 
avoided.  Usually  the  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities,  such 
as  wheat  and  flour,  makes  up  only  about  50  percent  of  the  total  wage 
and  the  remainder  is  paid  in  cash  by  the  host  government  or  by  com¬ 
munity  sources. 

While  we  favor  distribution  in  kind  for  works  projects,  it  some¬ 
times  is  not  practical  and  if  insisted  upon  in  all  cases  might  well 
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prevent  desired  projects  from  being  undertaken.  In  some  cases,  the 

fovernment  simply  does  not  have  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
nance  its  share  of  the  wages  or  the  cost  of  needed  local  materials.  In 
these  instances,  sales  of  commodities  may  be  authorized  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  used  to  supplement  local  financing  of  works  projects.  This 
action  should  be  undertaken,  however,  only  after  a  careful  analysis 
has  indicated  that  the  sales  would  not  displace  usual  marketings  of 
these  commodities. 

Furthermore,  situations  do  arise- — for  example,  in  Afghanistan — 
where  although  it  is  clearly  in  the  TT.S.  interest  to  provide  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  sale  through  regular  channels  of  trade 
and  to  permit  the  sales  proceeds  to  be  used  for  general  economic 
development  purposes,  negotiation  of  a  title  I  sale  may  be  deemed 
wholly  impracticable  or  for  political  or  other  reasons  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  meet  U.S.  objectives.  In  such  cases,  title  II  becomes 
the  most  practical  means  by  which  U.S.  objectives  can  be  quickly  and 
effectively  served. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  amendment  should  permit  even  greater 
accomplishments  than  have  been  possible  under  current  legislation. 
When  conducted  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  programs  must  be  under¬ 
taken  quickly  and  be  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  emergency.  With 
the  new  authority,  nonemergency  programs  could  be  undertaken  under 
circumstances  in  which  there  is  more  time  for  planning  and  for  ar¬ 
ranging  adequate  local  financing.  Also,  it  should  be  possible  to  select 
projects  of  a  more  lasting  value  if  programs  need  not  be  limited  to 
providing  assistance  during  an  emergency. 

I  should  not  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  will  result  in  a  sharp  expansion  in  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Additional  amounts  which  can  be  programed  in  this  way 
are  likely  to  be  relatively  small  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  But  based  on  the  experience  cited  above,  I  confidently  believe 
that  the  impact  of  a  program  of  this  kind  in  underdeveloped  countries 
could  be  substantial. 

I  might  just  interrupt  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  that  I  am  referring  specifically  and  explicitly  to  section  201, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  emergency  assistahce  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements,  so  that 
the  emphasis  and  focus  of  title  II  programs  in  the  past  have  been 
on  the  need  to  provide  hungry  people  with  something  to  eat.  The 
works  project  and  the  activities  that  we  have  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  these  efforts  were  supplementary — a  way  of  accomplishing  the 
initial  purpose  of  the  legislation.  Our  suggested  amendment  would 
permit  us  a  good  deal  more  flexibility  to  undertake  works  projects 
on  their  own  merits,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  project  just  to  see  that 
people  don’t  starve. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

ICA  is  also  responsible  for  administering  the  use  of  Public  Law 
480  sales  proceeds  earmarked  for  loans  and  grants  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  promote  economic  development ;  for  purchases  of  goods  for 
other  friendly  countries;  and  in  some  instances,  for  funds  set  aside 
for  common  defense  purposes. 
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LOANS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  has 
been  set  aside  for  loans  to  the  purchasing  governments  to  promote 
economic  development  and  multilateral  trade.  According  to  the  terms 
of  sales  agreements  concluded  in  the  5  years  ending  June  30,  1959, 
the  equivalent  of  almost  $1.8  billion— 48  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  sales  proceeds  expected — has  been  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  The 
full  amount  of  these  currencies  is  not  yet  actually  available  since  ship¬ 
ments  of  commodities  must  be  completed.  In  addition,  local  cur¬ 
rencies  are  not  usually  made  available  for  loan  disbursement  until 
deposits  exceed  the  amount  earmarked  for  all  other  purposes  in  the 
sales  agreements. 

Loan  agreements  have  been  negotiated  covering  substantially  all  of 
the  funds  which  will  become  available  for  loan  purposes.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  these  agreements  are  negotiated  at  the  same¬ 
time  as  the  commodity  sales.  Loan  agreements  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  repayment  which  are  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 
Certain  changes  were  made  recently  which  affect  the  terms  of  loan 
agreements  concluded  after  April  14,  1959.  I  think  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Mann  referred  to  these.  The  interest  rate,  which  is  intended  to 
cover  the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  is  now  set  at  4  percent. 
This  rate  is  applicable  to  repayments  in  local  currency  or  in  dollars. 
Previously,  a  1-percent  reduction  in  interest  was  provided  if  repay¬ 
ments  were  made  in  dollars.  The  maintenance  of  value  clause,  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  value  of  local  currency  loans,  was  also  eliminated.. 
This  means  that  the  United  States,  rather  than  the  borrowing  coun¬ 
try,  assumes  the  exchange  risk  on  these  loans. 

And  as  Mr.  Mann  indicated,  this  would  facilitate  sales  and  sub¬ 
sequent  loan  agreements,  since  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of 
currency  devaluation. 

Authority  to  approve  projects  to  be  financed  with  local  currencies 
has  been  delegated  to  most  of  the  U.S.  operations  missions  in  foreign 
countries.  In  exercising  this  responsibility,  the  missions  will  be 
guided  by  certain  broad  criteria,  but  they  will  no  longer  have  to  refer 
projects  to  Washington  for  final  approval.  By  March  31,  1959,  the 
equivalent  of  almost  $1  billion  of  local  currencies  had  been  allotted 
for  disbursement  to  borrowing  governments  for  approved  loan  proj¬ 
ects  and  the  equivalent  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars  of  these  funds 
had  been  released. 

These  local  currencies  will  be  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes, 
including  expansion  of  hydroelectric  power  facilities ;  improvement  of 
railroads,  highways,  and  bridges  and  other  industrial  development; 
loans  to  private  borrowers;  irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood  control. 

And  the  members,  either  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  one  member  of  the 
committee,  asked  about  low-cost  housing.  We  have  released  funds 
in  at  least  four  countries  for  low-cost  housing,  which  is  an  approved 
use  of  local  currency  proceeds. 

In  some  instances,  these  local  currency  funds  are  being  used  to 
finance  the  local  costs  of  projects  for  which  foreign  exchange  costs 
are  being  financed  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  by  the  mutual  security- 
program. 
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Administration  of  the  substantial  amount  of  local  currencies  which 
have  become  available  as  a  result  of  the  disposal  of  XJ.fe.  surplus 
farm  products  poses  many  problems.  In  some  countries,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  local  currency  loan  funds  affords  an  opportunity  to  the 
United  States  to  exert  influence  in  the  use  of  physical  resources  al¬ 
ready  in  the  country.  The  loan  funds,  however,  cannot  be  used  to 
provide  additional  economic  resources  to  a  country  since  imports 
must  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  in  other  convertible  currencies.  But 
these  local  currencies  may  be  a  convenient  source  of  funds  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  some  of  the  less-developed  countries  which  are  not  able 
to  create  sufficient  budgetary  resources  through  taxation  and  gov¬ 


ernment  borrowing.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  pause  here  a  moment  to  reiterate,  m  case  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  that 
these  local  currencies  are  a  claim  on  the  resources  of  that  country  and 
they  arc  not  an  additional  resource  in  the  country.  _ 

If  we  make  a  sale  to  India,  the  resource  that  India  gets  is  the  wheat 
or  the  cotton  or  whatever  commodities  are  sold.  The  rupees  which 
are  generated  and  which  we  lend  back  to  the  countries  in  substantial 
magnitude  are  not  additional  resources.  4  hey  are  just  a  claim  on 
the  resources  that  exist  within  the  country  at  any  one  time.  These 
local  currencies,  to  the  extent  they  are  used  internally,  merely  tend  to 
shift  the  use  of  resources  around.  We  may  say,  for  example:  “We 
think  you  should  put  more  of  your  local  resources,  your  local  physical 
resources,  into  education,  so  we  want  you  to  use  the  rupees  we  are  lend¬ 
ing  you  to  build  more  schools  or  to  build  more  universities  or  other 
similar  purposes.”  We  don’t  create  any  more  total  resources  by  do¬ 
ing  that.  We  just  have  more  schools  and  less  of  something  else  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  built  or  constructed  or  which  might  have 
been  consumed. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important  when  we  are  thinking  about  these  local 
currencies  to  realize  that  insofar  as  they  are  within  the  country,  they 
are  not  an  additional  resource.  Now  if  we  want  to  take  them  out, 
we  take  a  resource  out  of  the  country,  we  take  something  out  of  the 
country  which  it  previously  had  and  which  it  previously  might  have 
used,  either  for  development  or  for  consumption.  The  country  to 
which  we  might  lend  or  give  those  local  currencies  gets  a  resource 
added,  but  the  country  whose  local  currency  we  transfer  or  convert 
or  make  available  to  a  third  country  obviously  loses  the  same  amount 
of  resource.  I  think  this  is  important  in  thinking  about  the  use  of 
these  local  currency  resources  and  what  they  are  really  worth. 

Some  countries  have  little  need  for  local  currency  loans,  however, 
although  they  needed  and  continue  to  need  the  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  available  under  Public  Law  480.  The  purpose  and  the  timing 
of  the  use  of  local  currencies  depend  on  the  monetary  situation  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  Where  in¬ 
flation  threatens  or  already  exists,  unrestrained  use  of  such  funds 
would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  helping  in  maintaining  or 
building  up  the  economy  of  the  aid-recipient  country.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  although  it  might  be  a  service  to  the  country  to  make  its  own 
currency  available  to  it,  there  are  important  reasons  why  the  country 
would  rather  obtain  the  currency  through  its  own  internal  methods 
rather  than  to  borrow  such  currency  from  the  United  States  which 
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entails  obligations  of  repayment  of  both  principal  and  interest.  This 
may  in  some  cases  inhibit  the  usefulness  of  currency  which  is  available 
only  for  loans. 

And  there  are  some  countries  who  are  quite  uninterested  in  borrow¬ 
ing  this  local  currency  from  us  because  they  are  fairly  sophisticated 
in  financial  matters.  They  may  say :  “We  can  arrange  for  overdrafts 
in  the  central  bank  of  our  country.  We  don’t  have  to  pay  any  interest 
on  the  overdraft,  but  we  would  have  to  pay  interest  if  we  borrowed 
our  local  currency  from  you.  So  we  would  much  rather  not  borrow 
from  you,  and  the  total  inflationary  or  anti-inflationary  effect  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.” 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  they  could  borrow 
money  from  the  local  banks  with  the  same  terms  and  interest  rates? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  conditions. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  that  impression,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  would  obviously  be  wrong.  But  they  can  go  to 
their  own  central  banks,  the  bank  of  issue,  for  example,  in  India,  or 
Pakistan  or  any  other  country,  and  they  can  draw  an  overdraft  on 
that  bank.  The  bank  just  cranks  the  moneymaking  machine,  turns 
the  money  over  to  the  treasury,  and  the  treasury  doesn’t  pay  any  inter¬ 
est  on  that  kind  of  money.  It  is  this  sort  of  overdraft  that  I  was 
talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  borrowing  from  the  local  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  just  straight  inflation. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes.  Except,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  they  let  the 
Public  Law  480  local  currency  sales  proceeds  sit,  you  see,  so  that  it 
doesn’t  get  into  the  economy. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  to  that  extent  they  reduce  it. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  And  so  one  just  offsets  the  other. 

GRANTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  480  provides  that  contingent  upon  a  waiver  of  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1958,  local  currencies 
may  be  granted  to  promote  economic  development.  Sales  agreements 
signed  through  June  30,  1959,  provide  that  $233  million  equivalent 
may  be  used  for  such  grants.  This  amount  includes  $154  million 
equivalent  set  aside  in  agreements  signed  during  the  first  4  years  of 
the  program.  During  fiscal  year  1959,  the  use  of  the  waiver  author¬ 
ity  was  expanded  and  $79  million  equivalent  was  earmarked  for 
grants  for  economic  development  in  sales  agreements  signed  during 
tliisperiod. 

We  believe  that  the  trend  toward  a  broader  use  of  the  grant  author¬ 
ity  should  be  continued  during  fiscal  year  1960.  In  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  successive  Public  Law  480  sales  programs  have  resulted  in  de¬ 
posits  of  local  currencies,  including  amounts  available  for  loans,  that 
are  significantly  large  in  relation  to  the  country’s  total  money  supply 
and  the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  country.  Experience  has 
shown  that  some  of  these  countries  are  reluctant  to  continue  to  borrow 
large  amounts  of  their  own  currencies  from  a  foreign  government  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  repayment  of  these  funds  with  interest. 
But,  if  some  of  these  local  currencies  could  be  made  available  as  a 
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grant,  rather  than  as  a  loan,  a  country  may  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  develop  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
these  funds.  In  many  of  the  less  developed  countries,  where  the 
United  States  is  providing  a  significant  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
resources  for  economic  development  and  military  assistance,  the  avail¬ 
ability  to  the  United  States  of  local  currency  which  may  be  provided 
on  a  grant  basis  for  economic  development  can  be  a  useful  instrument 
for  promoting  U.S.  objectives.  .  . 

Again,  if  I  may  stop  a  minute  to  add  an  additional  comment,  in¬ 
creasing  grants  of  local  currency  proceeds  seems  to  me  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  original  purpose  of  this  legislation.  As  a  conse- 
quence,  th©  original  sal©  b©com©s  a  kind  of  facad©.  It  looks  lik©  a 
sale,  but  in  fact  we  are  just  making  a  grant  of  U.S.  resources.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  it,  but  I  think  sometimes  there  is  perhaps  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  Americans  who  lack  the  competence  or  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  members  of  this  committee  have,  that  somehow  or  other, 
when  you  make  a  sale,  this  is  different  from  a  giveaway  progiam.  It 
all  depends  on  what  you  do  with  the  local  currency  proceeds,  whether 
it  is  different  or  not. 

GRANTS  FOR  THE  COMMON  DEFENSE 

Through  June  30,  1959,  a  total  of  $308  million  equivalent  has 
been  set  aside  for  procurement  of  military  equipment,  services  and 
facilities,  including  barracks — somebody  mentioned  the  question  of 
barracks  here  a  little  earlier  today — for  the  common  defense.  The 
bulk  of  these  funds  are  being  made  available  to  countries  such  as 
China  (Taiwan),  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  in  which  the  United 
States  has  large  military  assistance  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  may  I  interrupt  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  countries  that  desire  to  obtain  aid  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  such  as  the  building  of  military  barracks,  and  so  forth, 
would  they  obtain  that  through  your  organization,  ICA,  or  would 
they  more  properly  go  to  some  other  agency  in  the  Government? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  If  it  is  for  barracks  construction,  for  example,  it 
goes  through  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Cooley.  If  it  is  for 
support  to  the  military  budget  of  the  country,  it  would  go  through  our 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  very  meager  information  about  the  thing 
that  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  want  to  discuss  it  for  just  one  moment. 

But  supposing  a  friendly  country  wanted  a  loan  for  that  purpose 
or  any  other  transaction  authorized  by  480.  Hoav  would  they  go 
about  it  ? 

Would  they  file  an  application  with  ICA,  with  the  national  defense, 
or  with  the  USD  A?  Someone  asked  me  the  question  the  other  day, 
and,  unfortunately,  I  couldn’t  answer  it. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Well,  if  the  country  wanted  to  borrow  Public 
Law  480  funds  for  this  purpose,  one  of  two  things  could  happen.  It 
could  propose  it  when  the  sales  and  loan  agreements  were  being  nego¬ 
tiated.  It  could  say  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  when  the  negotiations 
started :  “Look,  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  do  is  to  construct  some 
barracks  for  our  soldiers  out  in  such-and-such  a  place.”  It  would 
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then  be  noted  by  us,  by  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  representatives 
would  say  in  the  course  of  the  conversations:  “This  is  a  permissible 
use  of  local  currency,  and  we  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  approving  a 
project  when  the  local  sales  proceeds  are  available  for  this  particular 
purpose.” 

Normally,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  local  currency  is  re¬ 
quired  for  defense  activities  in  the  country  in  which  the  United  States 
is  interested,  we  will  provide  those  funds  as  a  grant  rather  than  as  a 
loan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it. 
This  is  a  friendly  country  and  it  is  a  country  that  I  understand  is 
desperately  in  need. 

You  say  that  under  the  law  we  could  actually  make  them  a  grant 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tion  104(c).  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  is 
not  applicable  to  104(c). 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  that  possibly  independent  without  the  approval 
actually  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No.  We  would  be  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  approved  the  facility  involved  or  the  military  purpose  for 
which  the  local  currency  is  to  be  used.  And  if  it  is  military  construc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  United  States  itself  is  also  contributing  dollars,  then 
the  local  currency  goes  to  the  Defense  Department  for  expenditure. 
Defense  actually  controls  the  expenditure  of  such  funds. 

PURCHASES  OF  GOODS  FOR  OTHER  FRIENDLY  COUNTRIES 

About  $44  million  equivalent  of  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  have 
been  earmarked  for  the  purchases  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries.  About  $32  million  equivalent  of  these  funds  have 
been  programed  through  June  30, 1959.  Most  of  these  currencies  have 
been  derived  from  sales  made  to  Western  European  countries  and 
J apan  during  the  first  years  of  Public  Law  480  operations.  It  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  any  substantial  amount  of  sales 
proceeds  available  as  a  result  of  sales  to  less-developed  countries  for 
such  purchases. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  other  proposed  changes 
in  the  Public  Law  480  legislation. 

1.  New  subsection  authorizing  use  of  foreign  currency  accruing  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  for  emergency  relief  assistance:  And 
you,  Mr.  Congressman,  were  talking  about  this  is  a  little  earlier,  sir. 

This  subsection,  if  adopted,  will  permit  the  President  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  requirements  of  friendly  peoples  abroad  other  than  those  which 
are  normally  met  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  through  grants  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  through  use  of  currencies  generated  by 
grants  of  such  commodities.  The  proposed  authority  would  be  use¬ 
ful,  for  example,  in  enabling  the  United  States  to  provide  blankets, 
tents,  medicines,  and  similar  supplies  which  are  required  immediately 
as  a  result  of  disasters  such  as  fire,  flood,  or  earthquake. 
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I  want  to  reiterate  this  is  a  proposed  use  of  a  local  currency  already 
generated,  and  not  a  new  use  of  dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  large  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  will  be 
needed  for  this  purpose,  and  a  ceiling  figure  is  proposed  of  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  $2  million  to  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
emergency  relief  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  this  statutory  annual 
ceiling  on  use  of  currency  for  emergency  purposes  of  this  kind  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  adequate  fiscal  control  over  the  use  of  the 
proposed  new  authority.  In  view  of  the  unforeseen  emergency  nature 
of  the  requirements  which  the  authority  is  designed  to  meet  and  the 
necessity  of  immediate  response  to  such  requirements  when  they  arise, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  seek  authorization  to  use  currency  for  this 
purpose  in  appropriation  acts. 

We  have  lots  of  instances,  gentlemen,  where  there  has  been  an 
earthquake,  or  there  has  been  a  flood,  or  there  has  been  a  disaster 
of  some  kind  or  other.  People  may  have  no  place  to  live,  and  the 
authority  from  the  Congress  to  use  this  local  currency  to  pick  up  local 
supplies,  including  tents,  medicine,  clothing,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  enable  us  to  rush  them  in  there  quickly.  We  wouldn’t  have  to 
fly  such  supplies  from  the  United  States  and  pay  dollars  for  them. 
We  think  this  authority  would  be  a  useful  addition.  It  is  not  a  vital 
one,  but  we  think  it  would  be  useful . 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  ask,  Dr.  FitzGerald.  There 
is  authority  under  the  law  at  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it, 
for  the  President  to  provide  exactly  this  kind  of  emergency  equip¬ 
ment,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  it  in  dollars,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  this  is  simply  allowing,  instead  of  dollars,  the  use 
of  local  currency  where  he  could  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hof.ven.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  same  question. 

What  about  the  overlapping  of  such  program  with  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross?  They  take  care  of  emergencies  throughout  the  world  and 
are  very  prompt  in  furnishing  all  of  the  materials  and  services  you 
mention.  Is  there  going  to  be  some  cnflict  of  effort  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  sir.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  in  fact  frequently  use  the  Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
this. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  find  the  material  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  distribution,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  might,  or  we  might  provide  it  to  the  local 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  But  you  wouldn’t  do  it  independently  of  the  Red 
Cross,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  This  would  be  independent  in  the  sense  that  we 
wouldn’t  go  through  the  American  Red  Cross,  but  I  can  assure  you 
we  always  clear  with  the  Red  Cross  before  we  do  anything. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  I  think  that  is  important.  We  don’t  want  any  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  which  might  result  in  a  lot  of  waste  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let’s  get  this  clear.  I  think  you  intended  to  make  it 
clear,  but  I  think  you  confused,  at  least  you  did  me  when  I  asked  you 
if  you  wouldn’t  go  ahead  if  you  had  this  authority  and  buy  this  equip- 
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ment  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution  rather  than 
distribute  it  yourself. 

If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said  that  you  might  not  turn 
it  over  to  the  Red  Cross,  hut  you  might  turn  it  over  to  the  local  Red 
Cross.  That  is,  of  course,  what  I  meant. 

I  did  not  mean  that  you  would  necessarily  run  it  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  but  you  would  turn  it  over  to  the  relief  agency  to 
make  the  distribution,  and  you  wouldn’t  set  up  a  relief  agency  to  go 
out  and  distribute  it. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  You  are  absolutely  right.  If  I  left  any  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  that  we  would  establish  a  relief  agency 
to  make  the  distribution,  I  apologize.  We  would  turn  it  over  to  the 
appropriate  authority  and  we  would  reach  agreement  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  whatever  you  would  do  would  be  at  the  request 
of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  At  the  request  of  the  agency  of  that  government. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  might  be  the  Red  Crescent  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  whatever  agency  it  is. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  right. 

2.  Authorization  to  pay  general  average  claims  arising  on  title  II 
shipments :  An  amendment  is  proposed  to  section  203  of  Public  Law 
480  which  would  permit  payment  from  funds  available  under  title  II 
of  general  average  claims  arising  from  shipments  of  title  II  com¬ 
modities  to  recipient  countries.  At  present,  these  money  (usually 
foreign  exchange)  claims,  which  arise  against  all  parties  in  a  sea 
venture  when  a  portion  of  a  ship  or  a  ship’s  cargo  is  sacrificed  to  save 
the  remaining  cargo  or  to  save  a  ship,  are  left  for  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try’s  account,  since  title  II  requires  delivery  of  commodities  to  the 
recipient  f.o.b.  U.S.  ports  with  consequent  transfer  of  title  before 
ocean  shipment  is  undertaken.  Although  general  average  claims  on 
title  II  shipments  are  a  rare  occurrence,  they  can  be  embarrassing  to 
the  United  States  since  title  II  shipments  are  generally  made  for 
humanitarian  noncommercial  purposes. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Stewart  to  pick  up  the  detail  on  this  if  the  committee 
is  interested.  When  we  have  grant-aid  to  a  country  in  the  form  of 
food  under  title  II,  the  country  takes  title  to  that  commodity  at  the 
U.S.  port  of  export.  Something  may  happen  to  the  ship  or  to  part 
of  the  cargo  in  the  ship.  There  is  a  claim  against  that  ship,  and  all 
the  people  who  have  cargo  in  it  share  the  claim.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a  country  to  which  we  have  proposed  to  make  a  gift  suddenly 
finds  itself  faced  with  a  claim  from  a  shipping  company  for  losses 
incurred  in  the  shipment.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  very  awkward  and 
an  undesirable  situation,  so  we  are  asking  authority  here,  in  effect,  to 
substitute  for  the  owner  in  the  case  of  this  kind  of  a  claim. 

We  might  have  two  or  three  of  these  claims  in  a  year,  amounting 
to  a  total  of  $5,000,  $10,000  or  $20,000,  perhaps,  but  it  is  just  an 
awkward,  difficult  situation  the  way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  the  committee  understands,  Doctor. 
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SECTION  402 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Finally,  I  might  comment  briefly  on  the  use  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the  mutual  secuiit\  program. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  American  farm  products  have  always  been 
an  important  part  of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Beginning 
with  the  European  recovery  program  in  1948  through  June  30,  1959, 
almost  $8  billion  worth  of  American  farm  products  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  as  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  Tins  is  aside 
from  Public  Law  480. 

Since  1954,  the  Congress  has  required  that  specified  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  mutual  security  purposes  be  used  to  finance 
the  export  and  sale  of  TJ.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies.  For  fiscal  year  1959,  the  act  provided  that  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $175  million  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  new  legislation 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1960  contains 
a  similar  provision.  The  sales  proceeds  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  are  used  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  mutual 

security  program.  . 

Commodities  determined  to  be  surplus  by  the  Secretary  oi  Agncul- 
ture  are  eligible  for  sale  and  are  sold  generally  at  U.S.  export  market 
prices.  A  few  commodities,  such  as  soybeans,  tallow,  and  cattle  hides, 
are  eligible  for  sales  under  section  402  although  they  are  not  made 
available  for  sale  under  Public  Law  480.  Private  trade  channels  are 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Shipments  are  subject  to  the 
statutory  requirement  that  50  percent  be  shipped  in  American  ves- 
sels. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  ICA  authorized  procurement  of  $185 
million  of  surplus  products  under  section  402,  thus  slightly  exceeding 
the  minimum  target  set  by  the  Congress.  About  $145  million  of  these 
commodities  will  be  shipped  direct  to  countries  such  as  Korea,  China 
(Taiwan),  Philippines,  and  Vietnam  which  are  recipients  of  substan¬ 
tial  economic  assistance  under  the  mutual  security  program.  Because 
of  pressing  requirements  for  nonagricultural  goods  needed  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  mutual  security  program,  however,  it  was 
not  possible  to  achieve  the  minimum  target  of  $175  million  through 
direct  sales  to  aid-receiving  countries. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap,  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrange  $40  million 
worth  of  so-called  triangular  sales.  Under  these  arrangements,  U.S. 
surplus  commodities  are  sold  to  countries,  primarily  in  Western 
Europe,  which  in  turn  agree  that  ICA  may  use  the  local  currency 
sales  proceeds  to  finance  procurement  of  industrial  items  needed  for 
the  aid  program  in  less  developed  countries.  Dollar  funds  to  finance 
these  transactions  are  drawn  from  the  aid  allotments  of  the  countries 
which  will  ultimately  receive  the  industrial  goods.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  assure  that  these  industrial  items  can  be  purchased  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  and  no  advance  commitments  are  made  in  regard  to  the 
commodities  which  will  be  financed  or  the  destination  of  the  exports. 
These  triangular  transactions  are  difficult  to  arrange  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  do  not  result  in  any  appreciable  increase  in  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Some  of  these  sales  may  merely  substitute  for  an  approxi¬ 
mately  similar  volume  of  products  which  probably  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  countries  with  their  own  dollar  exchange.  The  recent  ac- 
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tion  by  most  Western  European  countries  making  externally  held 
currency  fully  convertible  further  accentuates  the  problem. 

Since  Public  Law  480  sales  are  made  to  many  countries  which  also 
receive  mutual  security  assistance,  the  two  programs  are  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  to  assure  the  best  use  of  U.S.  resources.  To  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  commodities  provided  under  Public  Law  480  are  substitutable 
for  mutual  security  assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  required, 
ICA  takes  great  pains  to  identify  the  extent  of  such  substitutability 
and  to  reduce  the  request  for  mutual  security  funds  accordingly. 

Where  Public  Law  480  commodities  do  not  fulfill  a  mutual  security 
requirement — for  example,  where  the  objectives  of  the  program  require 
imports  of  industrial  goods,  military  hardware,  or  where  the  program 
is  limited  to  technical  cooperation — the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  farm 
products  under  Public  Law  480  may  nevertheless  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  objectives.  But  it  doesn’t 
save  any  mutual  security  dollars  since  we  wouldn’t  put  any  aid  in  those 
countries  in  that  event  anyway. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have  re¬ 
lating  to  those  aspects  of  the  U.S.  surplus  disposal  programs  for 
which  my  agency  has  responsibility. 

Mr.  Poage.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on 
the  desirability  or  the  undesirability  of  providing  longer-term  com¬ 
mitments  in  connection  with  our  480  agreements. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  it  would  be  mutually  helpful  to  the 
United  States  and  to  many  of  the  recipient  countries  if  we  might  have 
in  general  agreements  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time — over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
normally  2  years,  as  I  understand  it,  now - 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  There  have  been  a  limited  number,  a  very  limited 
number,  of  3-year  agreements.  But  that  has  been  the  longest  period 
negotiated  so  far. 

Mr.  Poage.  Actually,  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  them  shorter, 
not  longer ;  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes.  I  think  that  all  the  3-year  agreements  were 
made  in  the  early  years  of  the  program ;  that  is  right,  Mr.  Poage. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter  before 
the  committee  today,  and  have  been  doing  some  head  scratching  on 
it  myself,  both  today  and  earlier.  I  have  mixed  emotions  on  it  and 
I  think,  Mr.  Poage,  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  what  you  intend  by 
a  longer-term  agreement. 

If  it  is  an  agreement  which  pretty  irrevocably  commits  the  United 
States  to  supply,  and  the  importing  countries  to  take,  commodities 
for  5,  7,  or  10  years,  I  have  considerable  reservation  on  it.  One  res¬ 
ervation,  of  course,  is  that  while  the  probability  may  look  slim  at 
the  moment,  we  won’t  have  the  commodity  in  question  for  that  long 
a  period  of  time. 

On  the  importing  countries’  side,  I  think  they  will  have  consider¬ 
able  reluctance  to  commit  themselves  irevocably  to  take  commodities 
for  that  long  a  period  in  advance,  because  they  can’t  be  clear  enough 
in  their  own  mind  whether  this  is  good  business  for  the  country. 

For  example,  Greece  was  mentioned  today.  I  will  mention  another 
country  where  we  had  big  Public  Law  480  programs  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years,  Yugoslavia.  This  year  Yugoslavia  has  said  they  will  not 
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require  any  Public  Law  480  wheat,  for  example.  It  has  had  a  big 
crop.  It  had  good  weather  conditions  and  it  expects  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  fully  its  own  internal  requirements. 

Mr.  Poage.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  nobody  has  suggested  here  that  we 
ought  to  force  every  agreement  to  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  should  we  not  stand  in  the  position  of  being  willing 
to  make  long-term  commitments  where  the  circumstances  seem  to 
justify  it? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes;  I  would  say  definitely  with  those  qualifi¬ 
cations  I  have  no  difficulty  with  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  the  present  policy  is  not  to  make  any  commitment 
in  excess  of  2  years ;  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  that  is  possibly  so. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  longest  you  ever  made  was  for  3  years  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  The  longeest  we  ever  made  was  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  last  week  that 
2  years  was  the  present  policy.  All  I  am  finding  fault  with  is  placing 
such  a  short  limit.  I  am  not  saying  that  every  contract  ought  to  be 
for  5  years,  or  7  years,  or  10  years,  but  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  binding  ourselves,  that  we  are  reducing  our  own  efficiency  as  well 
as  that  of  the  recipient  nation  when  we  say  we  won’t  make  contracts 
in  excess  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Surely. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  difficulty  with  a  longer  pro¬ 
gram,  under  the  appropriate  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  personally  I  am  not  averse  to  extend¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480  for  longer  than  a  1-year  period.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  surplus  of  dairy  products  in 
storage  today. 

Assume  the  United  States  had  entered  into  a  long-term  contract 
with  a  foreign  country  to  supply  it  with  dairy  products,  and  we 
couldn’t  deliver  the  goods.  What  position  would  we  be  in,  if  that 
happened  ?  We  couldn’t  live  up  to  our  contract. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  would  understand  that  any  contract  contem¬ 
plated  of  this  kind  would  be  contingent  on  the  availability  of  the 
commodities. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  no  problem  about  the  dairy  products.  All 
we  have  to  do  to  have  all  the  surplus  dairy  products  we  need  is 
just  stop  buying  at  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  let  somebody 
else  share  in  that  loss.  The  reason  we  haven’t  any  surplus  dairy 
products  is - 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Sir,  if  you  do  it  under  Public  Law  480,  nobody 
is  going  to  share  in  that  loss.  We  will  continue  to  pay  the  full  bill. 
Somebody  else  will  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly  the  United  States  will  pay  the  full  bill.  I 
agree  with  that  full  well.  The  United  States  is  paying  the  full  bill 
now. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  us  any  more  to  carry  out  our 
contract  on  dairy  products  than  it  would  have  if  we  had  our  ware¬ 
houses  full  of  dairy  products,  because  the  only  way  we  have  emptied 
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the  warehouses  is  by  paying  the  extra  cost,  and  it  wouldn’t  cost  us  a 
bit  more  to  deliver  to  Brazil  or  Ghana,  or  anywhere  else,  so  that 
there  is  no  problem  about  that,  unless  you  actually  reach  a  situation 
where  your  production  of  a  commodity  does  not  equal  your  need  for 
the  commodity  at  home. 

That  is  the  only  time  that  you  run  into  a  problem  about  that.  And 
I  can’t  conceive  of  any  product,  any  substantial  agricultural  product, 
on  which  we  can  possibly  face  an  inability  to  procure  all  we  need. 

Now  maybe  we  can’t  produce  all  the  yellow  watermelons  that  we 
would  like  to  have,  at  least  we  cannot  ship  them  up  here. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  was  just  thinking  about  the  sanctity  of  a  contract. 
If  we  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  country  they  will  naturally  expect 
us  to  live  up  to  it. 

Assuming  we  have  a  surplus  at  the  time  the  contract  is  entered  into, 
but  in  the  subsequent  year,  we  find  we  have  liquidated  our  surplus, 
and  cannot  make  delivery,  we  would  be  expected  to  live  up  to  our 
contract  and  go  into  the  open  market  to  buy  dairy  products  in  order  to 
fulfill  our  commitments. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  speak  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  FitzGerald  answer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Dr.  FitzGerald  didn’t  propose  any  bill.  I  proposed  that 
bill,  and  I  think  I  am  the  man  to  answer  it.  What  I  proposed  was — 
now  Dr.  FitzGerald  didn’t  come  here  and  ask  us  to  do  this.  I  asked 
him. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  want  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  is  not  even  talking  about  what  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  asking  him  the  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  we  have  before  us  is  a  proposition  that  we  would 
commit  ourselves  to  supply  a  foreign  country  at  the  world  price  a 
given  amount  of  a  definite  commodity. 

Now  if  there  comes  a  shortage  of  wheat,  the  world  price  is  certain  to 
go  up,  and  the  price  in  the  contract  would  go  up.  And  if  we  didn’t  have 
it  available,  we  could  certainly  buy  it  on  the  world  market  and  deliver 
it  without  any  loss  to  the  United  States. 

But  we  do  assure  the  recipient  country  that  they  have  got  the 
supply,  that  they  can  get  it  from  a  known  source  continuously  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it,  we  are  going  to  get  it  for 
them. 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  that?  What  is  wrong  with  giving  them 
such  a  commitment?  We  made  that  kind  of  a  commitment  on  all 
sorts  of  things. 

We  make  commitments  to  supply  military  goods  of  various  kinds 
that  are  not  in  existence  today  but  we  agree  that  we  will  manufacture, 
deliver,  and  supply  them.  What  is  wrong  with  making  the  same 
kind  of  commitments  on  food  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to  make  a  commitment 
to  supply  food  over  a  long-term  period  of  time,  Mr.  Congressman, 
which  if  we  happened  to  run  out  of  the  commodities  would  require  us 
to  go  out  on  the  world  market  and  buy  it.  Our  contract  would  be  to 
sell  the  food  for  local  currency,  but  we  would  have  to  pay  dollars  for 
it.  I  frankly  don’t  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  deal  for  the  United 
States. 

If  you  limit  your  commitment,  and  we  are  doing  this — and  this  is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  get  to,  Mr.  Congressman — -if  you  limit  the  com- 
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mitment  to  the  delivery  of  commodities  which  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duces  or  has  on  hand,  I  think  this  is  appropriate.  And  we  do  make 
commitments  annually  now,  not  with  governments,  but  with  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  on  commodities,  dairy  products,  for  example,  which 
we  make  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  supply. 

We  have  approved  programs  for  voluntary  agencies  to  use  750- 
million-odd  pounds  of  dry  milk,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  About  640  million  pounds  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  About  640  million, and  that  is  more  than  is  now 
estimated  to  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  where  you  are  giving  it  to  them. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Each  agency  has  to  get  along  with  less  than 
earlier  anticipated. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  where  we  get  paid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  which  we  have  under  discussion  maybe  ought 
to  go  further. 

The  bill  provides  for  payment  in  U.S.  dollars,  and  provides  for 
payment  at  the  market  price,  the  world  market  price.  I  don’t  see  how 
the  United  States  can  get  hurt  under  that  sort  of  a  deal. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Payment  in  dollars  would  certainly - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  the  bill  provides.  Of  course,  we  can  build 
up  all  the  strawmen  we  want  to  here  and  knock  them  down,  but  that 
is  what  the  bill  provides,  that  we  sell  and  make  longtime  commitments 
for  U.S.  dollars  payable  over  a  period  of  40  years  after  delivery,  at  an 
interest  rate  of  2 y2  percent,  which  is  under  the  going  rate  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  it  is  just  one  of  those  questions  of  whether 
you  want  to  make  the  concession  to  stabilize  world  markets,  or  whether 
you  want  to  let  the  Russians  make  the  concession,  and  they  are  advanc¬ 
ing  money  at  2  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  pretty  well  face  conditions  in  this 
world,  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  very  far  when  we  ask  100  percent 
more  than  the  Russians  do. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  have  two  comments  on  that.  One,  I  don’t  have 
too  much  difficulty  with  the  proposal  that  involves  the  payment  in 
dollars,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Second,  I  must  throw  up  somewhat  of  a  red  flag  on  this  Russian  2- 
percent  interest.  It  is  fairly  clear  in  a  number  of  instances  that  we 
have  looked  into,  that  the  interest  rate  is  2  percent  all  right,  but  they 
make  up  for  it  by  the  price  they  charge  for  the  commodities  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  don’t  question  that  in  the  least. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  But  it  is  a  good  propaganda  line. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  And  they  are  using  it  to  its  full  value. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  they  are  just  whipping  us  bloody  around  the  head 
with  their  propaganda  line.  And  we  just  simply  stand  there  and  take 
it  and  say,  “Well,  it  doesn’t  mean  anything.  It  just  looks  bad.  It 
doesn’t  mean  anything.”  Or  are  we  going  to  try  to  do  something  to 
meet  it  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Well,  I  don’t  have  too  much  difficulty  with  this. 
Frankly  I  don’t  think  you  will  find  very  much  interest  on  it,  but  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  out  and  see,  if  you  have  a  dollar  repayment 
requirement  in  it. 

Let  me  go  off  the  record  on  this  because  it  is  not  official  policy. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. ) 
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Mr.  Poage.  Now,  can  we  get  back  on  the  record  and  have  you  tell 
us  why,  when  we  wipe  out  the  dollar  obligations  of  a  great  many  coun¬ 
tries  or  the  maintenance  of  value  of  local  currencies,  we  in  effect  wipe 
out  all  dollar  obligations,  why  we  then  raise  the  interest  rate  on  dollar 
loans  ? 

Now,  you  have  just  told  us — you  didn’t  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  you  have  told  us  now — the  interest  rate  is  the  same  on  dollar 
loans  and  on  local  currency  loans. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  said  it,  it  is  in  my  text  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  Whereas  yesterday  we  were  told  that  they  had  lowered 
the  interest  rate,  that  they  had  offered  a  lower  interest  rate  to  coun¬ 
tries  who  would  repay  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  was  earlier. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  For  several  years  we  did  have  a  differential  in 
the  interest  rate  between  dollar  repayment  and  local  currency  repay¬ 
ment.  It  was  optional  with  the  repaying  country  whether  in  any 
particular  payment,  they  paid  the  interest  and  principal  in  dollars  or 
m  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  biggest  part  of  them  had  taken  the  maintenance  of 
value,  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  The  maintenance  of  value  was  a  requirement 
universally,  until  April  14. 

But  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  value,  which  meant  merely 
that  they  returned  to  us  in  repayment  the  same  purchasing  power - 

Mr.  Poage.  Purchased  by  a  given  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes.  This  was  uniform  whether  the  repayment 
was  in  local  currency  or  in  dollars.  But  in  addition  to  that,  we  used 
to  have  a  differential  in  our  interest  rates,  and  the  interest  rate  on 
dollars  was  less  than  it  was  on  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  do  you  feel  there  should  be  a  differential  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  This  is  a  Treasury  problem,  so  I  can  be  just  aw¬ 
fully  free,  you  see,  with  somebody  else’s  business.  This  is  always  a 
nice  practice.  But  from  my  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
my  agency,  and  of  our  relations  with  these  participating  countries,  I 
think  from  a  propaganda  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  go 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say  we  are  providing  a  zero  interest  rate  if  you 
repay  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  what  do  you  think  about  the  time  over  which  pay¬ 
ments  might  be  made  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  to  giving  a 
longtime  loan  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  think  we  are  giving  a  longtime  loan  now,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  40  years  is  a  fairly  longtime  loan. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  40  years  is  a  longtime  loan,  but  how  many  of 
these  are  made  for  40  years  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  would  guess  at  least  75  percent.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  30-  to  40-year  loans. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understood  that  we  had  that  authority  all  right. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  can  run  a  check  on  that  very  easily. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wish  you  would,  because  maybe  wrongly  I  got  the  im¬ 
pression  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  were  not  exercis¬ 
ing  that  authority. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Sir,  I  think  you  will  find — we  will  do  it  for  you, 
but  I  am  positive - 

Mr.  Poage.  Understand  I  am  not  saying  that  you  are  incorrect. 
You  may  be  just  as  right  as  rain.  But  I  would  like  to  get  the  record 
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and  know  how  many  of  them  are  being  made  for  that  long  a  time, 
because  I  did  get  the  other  impression. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  will  be  delighted  to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  am 
positive  that  over  70  percent  of  our  loans  provide  for  payment  over 
40  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  4  percent  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  have  had  different  interest  rates.  It  would 
be  very  simple,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  give  you  a  tabulation  of  these 
loans. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Showing  the  interest  rate  and  the  length  of  re¬ 
payment. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  It  is  no  problem  to  us,  and  we  can  do  it  with  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Attachment  A. — Repayment  periods — Loan  agreements  concluded  under 
sec.  104(g)  of  Puttlic  Law  480  as  amended 1 


[Million  dollars  equivalent 2] 


Country 

Total 

Repayable  in — 

40  years 

30  years 

25  years 

20  years 

15  years 
or  less 

20.0 

20.0 

26.3 

24.8 

1.5 

149.2 

149.2 

17.3 

17.3 

2.2 

2.2 

nhilA  _ 

31.7 

27.7 

4.0 

25.4 

25.4 

7.2 

7.2 

2  19.0 

14.0 

5.0 

37.4 

33.2 

4.2 

6.7 

5.7 

383.8 

383.8 

‘  73.2 

70.8 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

<  93.8 

2.  5 

91.3 

81.2 

81.2 

108.9 

108.9 

13.6 

13.6 

89.1 

89.1 

2.2 

2.2 

16. 1 

8.3 

7.8 

5.2 

5.2 

3.4 

3.4 

4  198.  4 

104.8 

50.2 

43.4 

1.0 

1.0 

25.3 

25.3 

6.3 

6.3 

204.5 

88.4 

116. 1 

Total - - - - 

1, 649. 9 

1, 171.4 

344.5 

85.6 

34.8 

13.6 

Percent  of  total _ _ 

100 

71 

21 

5 

2 

1 

1  Loan  agreements  provide  for  establishment  of  lines  of  credit  in  foreign  currencies  up  to  the  amount  stated. 
Shortfalls  in  deliveries  of  commodities  and  thus  in  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  deposited  may  result 
in  a  decrease  in  the  amounts  which  will  become  available. 

2  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  foreign  currencies  covered  by  agreements 
reflects  deposit  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sale  agreements  were  negotiated. 

2  Excludes  an  exchange  loss  of  about  $5.1  million  equivalent  resulting  from  the  devaluation  of  the  flnnmark. 

« Includes  agreements  signed  pursuant  to  sec.  104(d)  transactions. 

Note. — Interest  rates  applicable  to  loans  of  local  currencies  resulting  from  sales  made  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1958  are  3  percent  for  repayment  in  dollars  and  4  percent  if  repayment  is  made  in  local  currencies.  The 
rates  applicable  to  loans  in  connection  with  sales  concluded  during  fiscal  year  1958  were  4  and  5  percent, 
respectively.  For  fiscal  year  1959  sales,  a  uniform  rate  of  3H  percent  was  established.  This  was  raised  to 
4  percent  in  April  1959,  but  the  rate  may  vary  to  the  extent  that  loans  are  made  to  private  enterprises,  pub¬ 
licly  owned  profit  earning  types  of  projects,  or  to  development  banks. 
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We  have  had  four  changes  in  interest  rates  since  we  started  the 
program.  At  first  we  had  3  percent  if  the  repayment  was  in  dollars 
and  4  percent  if  the  repayment  was  in  local  currency.  About  3  years 
ago  the  rates  went  up  to  4  percent  for  dollar  repayment  and  5  percent 
for  local  currency  repayment.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1959, 
the  rate  was  set  at  a  uniform  3y2  percent  and  in  April  1959  it  rose  to 
4  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  do  I  understand  it  that  it  is  your  view  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  we  have  been  doing,  that  we  ought  to  make  long¬ 
time  loans  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  we  ought  to  give  a  much  lower  interest  rate  where 
the  loans  are  repayable  in  dollars,  possibly  no  interest  at  all. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  From  the  point  of  view  of  my  agency,  yes.  Now 
there  are  other  considerations,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  on 
this. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  that  we  certainly  should  at  least  have  the  author¬ 
ity,  and  in  some  cases,  use  it  to  make  long-time  commitments. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  For  dollar  repayment. 

Mr.  Poage.  For  dollar  repayment,  and  would  you  say  that  we 
should  use  any  authority  in  excess  of  2  years  for  local  currency  re¬ 
payment,  or  do  you  think  2  years  is  long  enough  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  2  or  3  years,  perhaps  4  years  for  local  cur¬ 
rency  repayment.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  get  any  further  than  that  be¬ 
cause  I  think  if  it  is  local  currency  repayment,  we  should  be  pretty 
conservative  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  suppose  if  we  had  maintenance  of  value,  we  wouldn’t 
need  to  be  near  that  conservative,  would  we  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  But  that  is  a  limitation  on  our  ability  to  make 
sales,  however,  and  you  have  got  to  balance  these  things  out. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  obviously  the  more  you  cut  the  amount  that 
has  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States,  the  easier  it  is  to  sell,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  when  you  cut  out  the  maintenance  of  value,  you 
cut  out  a  whole  lot  of  the  obligations  to  pay  the  United  States,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  effect  you  have  brought  the  price  down.  In  some 
countries  it  may  be  cut  in  half  or  two  or  more  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Over  time,  yes  indeed. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  all  over  some  time  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  that  what  you  actually  did  was  to  completely  wipe 
out  the  proviso  that  you  were  going  to  sell  at  the  current  world  market 
and  accepting  something  a  great  deal  less  than  the  world  market, 
didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  I  don’t  think  so,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  think 
it  is  correct  and  proper  to  say  that  we  are  still  selling  at  the  world 
price,  and  internally  that  grain  or  whatever  the  commodity  is  that 
moves  into  the  country  is  sold  at  the  local  currency  equivalent  of  the 
world  price.  What  we  have  done  is  to - 

Mr.  Poage.  The  United  States  doesn’t  certainly  get  the  world  price, 
that  is  what  you  have  done. 
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Mr.  FitzGerald.  It  gets  the  world  price  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
but  it  may  not  get  the  equivalent  value  at  the  time  the  loan  is  repaid 
to  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  we  don’t  get  it  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  That  is  the 
sad  part  about  it.  If  we  were  getting  paid  in  cash  in  local  currency, 
that  is  cash  that  we  didn’t  have  to  loan  back  to  these  people,  I  would 
agree  that  we  were  getting  the  world  price  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

But  when  coupled  with  that  sale  is  an  agreement  to  turn  right 
around  and  lend  the  money  back  or  lend  a  substantial  portion  of  it 
back,  then  of  course  we  are  not  getting  the  world  price  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  but  we  are  getting  something  less  than  the  world  price. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  won’t  argue  with  you.  I  would  put  it  differ¬ 
ently,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Poage.  Did  this  suggestion  come  from  your  shop,  the  suggestion 
to  wipe  out  maintenance  of  value  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask,  gentlemen.  Does  any¬ 
body  want  to  ask  a  question  ?  If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Dr.  FitzGerald.  Mr.  Heimburger  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Doctor,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  It  is  nice  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  I  wonder  if  you  could  provide 
the  committee  with  some  statistical  and  other  relevant  data. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  your  economic  loans,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  by  countries  the  purposes  for  which  these  loans  have 
been  made.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  such  a  document  prepared.  I 
requested  it  a  couple  or  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  have  a  summary,  about  a  four-page  summary. 
Suppose  I  leave  that  with  you,  and  if  it  is  not  adequate,  you  let  us 
know. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Will  you  just  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  All  right. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Attachment  B. — Sec.  104(g)  allotments  of  funds  "by  IGA  for  approved  projects 


[Million  dollars  equivalent] 


October 

Cumula- 

1958 

tive 

Country 

March 

through 

Description  of  projects 

1959 

Mar. 

31,  1955 

+18.2 

18.2 

“Operation  beef”— Government  program  to  increase 
beef  production  14.3;  aid  to  universities  3.4;  contribu- 

tions  to  National  Committee  of  Atomic  Energy  0.24; 
bilateral  and  multilateral  scholarshiD  program  0.3. 

Austria . . . 

+1.4 

20.9 

Electric  power  3.9;  iron  and  steel  metal  processing,  tex¬ 
tile,  paper,  woodworking,  coal  and  chemical  indus- 

tries,  16.4;  tourism  0.4;  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  0.2. 

Brazil . . . . 

30.2 

Construction  of  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  5.4; 
extension  and  rehabilitation  of  railways  13.1;  electrio 

energy  production  5.0;  regional  development  3.0; 
steel  manufacturing  0.7;  reserve  3.0. 

+32.0 

32.0 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  and  power  production, 

railway  construction,  expansion  of  iron  and  steel 
production  32.0. 

Burma . . . 

+17.3 

17.3 

Land  restoration  8.4;  inland  waterways  2.0;  Rangoon 
water  supply  and  sewerage  system  0.9;  village  water 

supply  and  sanitation  0.5;  Rangoon  General  Hospi 
tal  0.6;  undistributed  4.9. 

Ceylon . . 

+1.2 

1.2 

Irrigation  projects. 
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Attachment  B. — Sec.  lOl/fy)  allotments  of  funds  by  IGA  for  approved 

projects — Continued 


[Million  dollars  equivalent] 


Country 

October 

1958 
March 

1959 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

through 

Mar. 

31,  1955 

Chile _ _ _  . 

+.4 

30.9 

Colombia . . 

+1.1 

14.6 

Ecuador _ _ 

-.1 

4.9 

Finland . _ . . 

14.0 

Greece _ _ _ 

+6.7 

30.2 

Iceland. . . 

+•  8 

2.3 

India . . 

+179. 1 

234.1 

Iran . . . 

2.5 

Israel _  _ _ 

+.8 

68.9 

Italy . . . . 

+29.1 

77.7 

Japan . . . . . 

56.8 

48.8 

Pakistan _ _ _ 

+27.3 

27.3 

Paraguay _ 

2.1 

Peru . . 

11.2 

Philippines . 

+4.5 

4.5 

Portugal . 

3.4 

:Spainr. . 

+83.8 

94.3 

Thailand . 

+•  5 

.5 

Yugoslavia . . 

+3.6 

134.4 

Total . . 

407.7 

983.2 

Description  of  projects 


Highway  and  port  improvement  12.4;  irrigation,  drain¬ 
age,  and  forestry  5.3;  food  processing  facilities  4.9; 
housing  3.0;  agricultural  training  center  and  experi¬ 
ment  station  2.8;  coal  industry  2.5. 

Development  loan  funds  for  various  purposes,  including 
development  of  mining,  lumber,  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duction,  farm-to-market  roads,  and  food  storage 
facilities. 

Loans  to  agricultural  producers  2.8;  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  1.1;  highway  improvement  and  maintenance 
1.0. 

Construction:  Hydroelectric  plant  10.9;  iluting-board 
plant  3.1. 

Roads  and  bridges  10.8;  electrical  grid  3.3;  low-cost 
housing,  2.0;  irrigation,  range  water  development, 
drainage,  flood  control,  and  community  water  supply 
4.2;  vocational  education  0.2;  Foreign  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Finance  Corporation  3.0;  and  other 
investment  projects  6.7. 

Hydroelectric  plant. 

Sharavathi  power  project  14.6;  river  valley  development 
164.5;  and  refinance  corporation  55.0. 

Construction  of  airport  runway. 

Irrigation,  well  drilling,  and  agricultural  development 
21.9;  agricultural  research  station  0.3;  construction 
and  development:  electric  power  facilities  9.0;  roads 
and  railways  6.1;  housing  3.1;  other  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  28.1;  afforestation  0.4. 

Industrial  development  in  southern  Italy,  45.7;  revolv¬ 
ing  loan  fund,  tourist  facilities  8.0:  loan  funds  for  cre¬ 
ation  of  small  landowners  8.0;  loans  to  small  producers 
for  expansion  of  livestock  production,  marketing,  and 
processing  facilities  8.0;  vocational  education  8.0. 

Electric  power  development  48.0;  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  reclamation  8.4;  productivity  center  0.4. 

Electric  power  development  21.8;  irrigation  and  land  de¬ 
velopment  12.7;  land  reclamation  for  industrial  sites 
1.9;  productivity  center  2.8;  forest  development  2.8; 
industrial  marketing  and  processing  4.5;  improve¬ 
ment  of  fishing  port  facilities  1.9;  silk  center  0.4. 

Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  4.2;  Small 
Industries  Corporation  2.1;  rehabilitation  of  the 
Pakistan  railways  12.6;  greater  Karachi  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  8.4. 

Highway  and  bridge  construction  and  improvement 
0.6;  airport  development  0.2;  sewerage  system  0.7; 
agricultural  development  (primarily  coffee)  0.6. 

Irrigation,  land  development,  dam  construction,  and 
expansion  of  agricultural  research  station  10.9;  loans 
to  private  borrowers  0.3. 

Small  agricultural  loans  through  Development  Bank 

Storage  facilities  for  bananas  and  cereals. 

Hydraulic  works  and  water  supply  12.6;  reforestation 
and  watershed  control  12.6;  Irrigation  and  reclamation 
12.0;  electric  power  18.8;  tourism  25.8;  improvement 
of  coal  mines,  municipal  forests,  and  inland  fisheries 
7.6;  range  management,  1.2;  and  consolidation  1.0; 
soil  conservation  0.3;  industrial  trade  schools  2.4. 

Establishment  of  cementjplant. 

Industry,  mining,  and  transportation  61.4;  electric 
power  stations  and  transmission  lines  33.9;  education 
14.7;  housing  5.6;  hospitals  0.9;  fertilizer  plant  15.5; 
drainage  and  irrigation  2.4. 
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Mr.  Heimburger.  Those  are  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
Public  Law  480  agreements,  and  the  purpose  for  which  development 
loans  have  been  made. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  what  I  wanted  in  that  connection. 

Now  do  you  have  in  connection  with  that  a  tabulation  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  by  countries  which  is  programed  for  loan 
development  purposes,  the  amount  which  you  have  actually  received, 
and  the  amount  which  has  been  committed  in  the  case  of  each  country? 
Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes ;  I  have  that  table  here. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  thought  you  might  have.  Will  you  put  that  in 
the  record  also  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  Yes,  indeed. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Attachment  C. — Comparison  of  increases  in  loan  agreements  signed  during 
January-June  1959 — Allotments  to  USCS’s  and  disbursements,  October  1958- 
March  1959 

[Million  dollar  equivalent] 


Country 

Ear¬ 
marked 
in  sales 
agree¬ 
ments 

Loan  agreements 

Allotments 

Disbursements 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Increase, 

January- 

June 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Increase, 

October- 

Mareb 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Increase, 

October- 

March 

36.5 

20.0 

18.2 

18.2 

26.  3 

26.3 

20.9 

1.4 

12.  5 

1.  3 

149.2 

149.2 

62.2 

32.0 

53.6 

23.4 

32.5 

17.3 

17.3 

17.3 

8.0 

1.2 

1.  2 

Chile  _ 

31.7 

31.  7 

30.9 

.  4 

23.0 

6.  5 

1.0 

Colombia.. . . 

25.3 

25.3 

3.1 

14.6 

i.i 

14.6 

.7 

7.2 

7.2 

4.9 

1 

4.  9 

1 

23.9 

19.0 

5.0 

14.0 

14.  0 

37.  4 

37.4 

30.2 

6.  7 

29.  9 

8  3 

Iceland . . .  . . - 

5.7 

5.7 

1.8 

2.3 

.8 

2.3 

.8 

India _  _  ... 

383.8 

383.8 

114.6 

234.1 

179. 1 

10.5 

10.5 

87.  4 

80.  4 

78.4 

2.5 

2.  5 

2.  5 

91.7 

93.9 

68.  9 

.  8 

68.2 

14.  2 

100.  5 

81.2 

77.7 

29. 1 

63.  4 

33.  4 

108.  9 

108.  9 

105.  6 

105.  3 

13.  6 

13.  6 

Pakistan..  .  -  .  .  .  .  .. 

90.6 

89.1 

34.  7 

27.3 

27.3 

27.3 

27.3 

2.  2 

2.2 

2.  1 

2.  1 

16. 1 

16.2 

11.  2 

10.  7 

1.  6 

5.2 

5.  2 

4.  5 

4.  5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.  4 

3.  4 

Spain _ _ 

197.  1 

198.4 

49.1 

94.3 

83.8 

17.8 

7.  6 

Thailand _  _ _ 

2.0 

1.0 

.  5 

.  5 

40.  5 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

6.  3 

5.0 

5.0 

Yugoslavia _  ..  - 

204.5 

204.5 

60.2 

134.4 

3.6 

93.4 

93.4 

Total . . . 

1,766.3 

1,653.7 

386.2 

983.2 

407.7 

556.9 

229.0 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  take  up  with  Dr.  FitzGerald. 

It  seems  that  the  Congress  has  been  pretty  obstinate  on  this  barter 
matter,  and  that  there  is  in  the  law  under  which  ICA  operates  the 
provision  which  reads  : 

Any  offer  to  supply  commodities  hereunder  at  a  sale  price  of  $100,000  or  more 
made  on  a  bid  basis  pursuant  to  an  invitation  for  formal  bids,  and  which  ex¬ 
presses  a  willingness  to  accept  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  CCC 
as  full  payment  in  lieu  of  dollars  shall  have  preference  over  any  other  bid  offer 
where  price  and  other  terms  of  the  bid  offer  are  equal. 
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I  understand  that  there  has  recently  been  some  action  taken  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  probably  will  have  the  effect 
of  curtailing  your  operations  under  this  barter  provision.  Are  you 
1  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  hadn't  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  curtailed.  Very  frankly,  we  have  this  offer  outstand¬ 
ing.  We  get  very  few  proposals  under  it.  We  get  a  few  on  fertilizer 
and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  that  is  a  subject  which  the  committee 
might  want  to  discuss  with  you  at  some  future  time.  I  certainly 
won’t  take  the  t  ime  here. 

But  could  you  provide  us  with  a  tabulation  showing  the  amount 
of  business  which  has  been  done  by  this  barter  method  for  the  past 
4  or  5  years  ? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  might  point  out  the  nature  of  the  action  that 
has  been  taken.  There  is  a  ruling  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  that  if  surplus  commodities  are  taken  by  a  supplying  contrac¬ 
tor  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  materials  to  be  supplied  under  the  ICA  pro¬ 
gram,  then  these  surplus  commodities  can  be  sold  only  in  barter  and 
currency  countries  throughout  the  world. 

These  are  soft  currency  countries  where  you  aren’t  likely  to  sell 
much  commodity  for  dollars.  Disposal  of  those  commodities  in  the 
A  countries — the  major  market  areas — is  prohibited  under  the  CCC 
policy.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  C.  B.  Fox  Co.,  one  of  the  large 
grain  exporters,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  it  might  seem  appropriate  to 
put  into  the  record  at  this  point,  if  you  have  no  objection,  outlining 
the  problem  involved  here. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Attachment  D. — Barter  contracts,  fiscal  years  1950-59 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

ICA 

1950 _ _ _ _ 

7.8 
7.1 
44.0 
14.6 
34.2 
277.7 
315. 9 
272.6 
65.1 
156.2 

1951 _ _ _ 

1952 _ _ _ 

1953 _ _ 

9.5 
18.9 
22.4 

8.6 

1954 _ 

1955 _ 

1956 _ _ 

1957 _ 

1958 _ 

1959 _ _ _ 

2.5 

Total _ _ _ 

1, 195. 1 

61.9 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Essentially  the  situation  seems  to  be  this :  That 
if  a  supplier  bidding  on  an  ICA  contract  agrees  that  he  will  take 
surplus  commodities  in  lieu  of  dollars  in  payment,  then  there  is  a 
limitation  on  the  countries  where  he  can  sell  those  surplus  commodities. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  insists  on  dollar  payments,  lie  can  take 
his  dollars  and  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  buy  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  and  sell  them  any  place  in  the  world  he  can  find 
a  buyer  for  them.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  situation? 
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Mr.  FitzGerald.  I  probably  should  be  able  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  would  have  been  able  to  5  or  10  years  ago,  but  I  am  less 
familiar  with  CCC’s  operations  now  than  I  used  to  be. 

I  would  be  a  little  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  last  part  of  your 
statement  was  correct.  I  don’t  think  that  an  exporter  can  go  to 
CCC  and  buy  commodities  and  export  them  anywhere  m  the  world 
that  he  wants  to.  He  gets  the  chits  for  the  subsidy.  Is  that  what 

you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  No. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  He  gets  an  order  ,  . ,  » 

Mr  Heimburger.  I  think  that  applies  only  to  purchases,  outside  of 
CCC  stocks.  He  gets  a  subsidy  then  if  he  provides  proof  of  export. 
Of  course  he  can’t  export  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  he  can  export 
them  any  place  in  the  free  world.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
comment  on  this.  I  would  certainly  want  to  pose  the  situation  and 
ask  for  the  statistical  data,  please,  on  the  barter  business  which  has 
been  done  under  this  provision  in  your  law. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  it. 

Mr  Heimburger.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr!  Poage.  Thank  you,  Dr.  FitzGerald.  The  committee  will  stand 

in  recess  until  10  o’clock  in  the  mor ning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 

at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  J  uly  16, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  16,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
We  are  met  this  morning  to  continue  the  hearings  on  the  renewal  of 
Public  Law  480  and  any  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the 
legislation. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  representatives  from  the  General 
x4.ccounting  Office.  I  believe  that  Mr.  McDowell,  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Division,  is  here.  I  believe 
you  have  a  statement,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  D.  McDOWELL,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  CIVIL 

ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDITING  DIVISION,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 

OFFICE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FREDERICK  K.  RABEL,  ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR;  BERNARD  F.  BURDICK,  HENRY  ESCHWEGE,  AND 

MICHAEL  GASSO,  SUPERVISORY  ACCOUNTANTS;  AND  JOHN  W. 

MOORE,  OFFICE  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  GAO 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
appear  today  before  your  committee  in  connection  with  your  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480. 

We  should  state  that  we  have  not  made  a  thorough  or  systematic 
examination  of  all  operations  and  problems  of  Public  Law  480.  Our 
work  so  far  has  consisted  of  (1)  survey  of  existing  administrative 
arrangements  for  our  own  general  orientation,  and  (2)  certain  selec¬ 
tive  reviews  incident  to  our  regular  examination  of  the  operations 
and  activities  of  some  of  the  principal  participating  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Our  comments  before  you,  therefore,  are  confined  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  some  of  the  administrative  arrangements  under 
Public  Law  480  as  well  as  to  certain  problems  and  shortcoming  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  to  date.  Much  of  the  fiscal  and  statistical 
data  included  in  our  remarks  have  been  taken  from  the  ninth  semi- 
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annual  report  on  activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  60,  86th  Cong.),  and  other  sources 
without  verification  by  us. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

Public  Law  480,  approved  July  10,  1954,  under  the  official  title  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  was 
enacted  mainly  to  increase  the  consumption  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  foreign  countries  and  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  The  law  consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I  author¬ 
izes  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies, 
title  II  authorizes  the  transfer  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  friendly  peoples,  and  title 
III  covers  the  donation  of  CCC  commodities  and  barter  transactions. 
Authority  to  enter  into  new  transactions  under  titles  I  and  II  expires 
December  31,  1959. 

On  September  9,  1954,  the  President  issued  Executive  Order  No. 
10560,  providing  for  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480.  Under 
the  order  as  amended,  the  President  has  assigned  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  law  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  exercises  the  functions  under  title 
I  relating  to  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

2.  The  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  exercises 
the  functions  under  title  II  relating  to  relief  programs. 

3.  The  Department  of  State  has  been  assigned  the  functions  of 
negotiating  and  entering  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  friendly  nations. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  the  responsibility  for  fixing  from 
time  to  time  the  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  act  without  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  been  authorized  to  scribe  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  purchase,  custody,  deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of 
foreign  currencies  received.  This  authority  does  not  limit  the  author¬ 
ity  otherwise  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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6.  The  responsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  received  under  the  law  has  been  assigned  to  the  following 
agencies : 


Responsible  agency 

Specified  use 

Legislative 
authority, 
sec.  104 

Department  of  Agriculture _ _ _ __ 

Agricultural  market  development 

(aU 

Trade  fairs  _ .... 

(m). 

Department  of  Defense _  ... 

Common  defense . 

Department  of  State  and  International  Co- 

(o). 

operation  Administration. 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries. _ 

(d). 

Grants  for  economic  development. _ 

(e). 

Loans  to  foreign  governments _  _ 

(g). 

International  educational  exchange _  ..  .. 

(h). 

American-sponsored  schools  and  centers... 

0). 

American  educational  studies _ 

(0). 

Buildings  for  U.S.  Government  use . . 

(1). 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization...  . 

Supplemental  stockpile _ _  _ 

(b). 

Development  Loan  Fund . .  . . 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington . 

Loans  to  private  enterprise..  .  . 

(ej. 

U.S.  Information  Agency _  ...  . . 

Translation  of  books  and  periodicals 

(i). 

American-sponsored  schools  and  centers _ 

(i). 

Trade  fairs.  _  _  ...  _  . 

(m). 

Library  of  Congress. . . . . 

Acquisition,  indexing  and  dissemination  of 

(n). 

foreign  publications. 

National  Science  Foundation  and  other 

Scientific  activities _ _ _ 

(k). 

agencies  designated  by  the  Director,  Bu- 

reau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  to  a  few  of  these  items  under  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  As  I  understand,  that  is  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  J ust  what  relationship  would  the  Department  of  State 
have  with  it  ?  It  is  all  imder  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  might  explain,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  assigned 
primarily  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Rabel  here  in  our 
office  does  most  of  the  work  with  ICA  and  he  could  answer. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  Give  us  some  information  as  to  it.  Just 
what  is  the  connection  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  ICA  is  generally  designated  as  a  semiautonomous 
agency  within  the  Department  of  State.  Originally,  it  was  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration,  an  independent  agency  reporting 
directly  to  the  President,  but.  effective  in  fiscal  year  1956,  it  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  Department.  It  is  now  being  more  and 
more  integrated  into  the  State  Department.  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
really  directs  more  or  less  the  operations  of  ICA. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  any  unnecessary  duplication  between  other  de¬ 
partments  and  ICA  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  our  office  has  taken  an  offi¬ 
cial  position  in  the  matter.  My  experience  has  been  that  there  have 
not  been  any  particular  duplications  which  have  caused  us  to  criticize 
the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is  not  your  function  to  criticize.  I  was  not 
interested  in  what  your  function  was.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  unnecessary  duplication,  or  waste  of  public  money. 
There  is  some  feeling,  whether  rightly  or  not,  that  there  is  duplica¬ 
tion,  that  we  already  have  State  Department  representatives  every¬ 
where.  Now,  we  can  see  another  agency  within  the  State  Department, 
coming  out  and  handling  the  same  problems. 
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Is  there  a  sharp  differential  of  function?  We  do  not  know.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  from  you  people  what  the  actual  situation  is.  Is 
there  a  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  I  would  like  to  say  we  generally  have  not  found  a  reason 
or  cause  to  criticize  this  arrangement  because  we  have  found  there  is 
sufficient  difference  in  functions  between  the  more  or  less  policy  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  State  and  what  we  might  call  the  operating 
functions  of  the  ICA. 

Mr.  Poage.  Isn’t  the  American  Ambassador  the  man  that  is  in 
charge  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  The  Ambassador  is  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  coun¬ 
try  team  and  the  country  team  consists  of  the  overseas  mission  of  the 
ICA;  also,  of  the  military  advisory  group  and  representatives  of  the 
Embassy.  Insofar  as  the  administration  is  set  up,  it  is  supposed  to 
work.  It  depends  upon  conditions  varying  from  country  by  country 
whether  there  actually  is  an  effective  coordination  or  not.  It  depends 
a  lot,  also,  on  the  personal  interest  of  the  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Poage.  Isn’t  there  a  splendid  opportunity  there,  at  least,  to 
have  a  little  friction  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  chief  of  mission 
of  the  ICA?  .  . 

Mr.  Rabel.  Well,  sir,  there  probably  could  be.  We  have  visited 
only  a  number  of  countries.  We  have  not  found  occasion  to  criticize 
the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Let  me  ask  as  to  this  tabulation.  I  notice  that  you  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rsponsibility  for  trade  fairs,  and 
then  you  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  responsi¬ 
bility  for  trade  fairs.  And  I  think  there  is  some  other  duplication 
there ;  isn’t  there  ? 

I  want  to  get  that  clear,  because  obviously  somebody  has  got  to 
have  the  final  responsibility.  Who  has  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  general  responsibility  for  promoting  business  participa¬ 
tion  in  trade  fairs.  In  this  case,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
have  the  agriculture  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then,  actually,  Commerce  would  be  the  one  that  would 
be  handling  trade  fairs,  and  not  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  trade  fair. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  I  notice  you  list  loans  to  foreign  governments 
being  the  responsibility  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  That  Loan 
Fund  isn’t  an  independent  agency,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rabel.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  now  is  a  Government  cor¬ 
poration.  It  is  an  independent  agency,  but  is  linked  to  the  State 
Department  because  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  an  official  of  the 
State  Department  who  exercises  policy  direction  closely  related  to  the 
operations  of  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  ICA. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  a  department  of  the  State  Department?  It  is 
quite  similar  to  ICA  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  It  is  quite  similar. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then,  actually,  the  responsibility  for  the  loan  program 
is  by  the  State  Department,  and  not  by  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  For  the  loans ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Poage.  That  means  that  the  emphasis  on  these  loans  must  be 
political  rather  than  economical ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Maybe  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be.  In  any  event,  that 
is  the  way  it  is  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  My  understanding  is  that  both  of  these  objectives  would 
or  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Poage.  Somebody  has  to  be  boss.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  from  you  people;  who  is  the  boss?  We  cannot  say  that 
every  agency  downtown  is  going  to  make  these  loans,  because  they  do 
not.  Somebody  has  to  have  the  authority.  You  folks  start  with  the 
authority  and  cut  out  unnecessary  activities.  As  I  understand,  you 
do  that. '  We  are  trying  to  find  out  who  has  the  proper  responsibility, 
who  has  the  certain  line  of  authority  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  good  arrangement  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  loans.  However,  later  we  point  out  in  our  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  not  made  a  sufficiently  detailed  review  to  have  an 
informed  opinion  whether  this  program  is  adequately  administered. 
It  is  still  a  fairly  new  program,  and  we  have  not  yet  entered  into  the 
detailed  transactions.  The  arrangement  as  such  seems  sound  to  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
which  uses  foreign  curriencies  received  under  title  I  for  a  purpose 
for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  is  required  by  section  105  to 
pay  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  dollar  value  of  the  cur¬ 
riencies  used.  As  of  December  31,  1958,  reimbursements  to  CCC  for 
foreign  currencies  used  in  lieu  of  appropriated  dollars  amounted  to 
$186  million.  To  the  extent  that  CCC  is  not  reimbursed  by  other 
agencies  for  commodities  disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I 
and  II,  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  are  authorized.  Trans¬ 
actions  cannot  be  carried  out  under  title  I  which  would  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $614  billion. 
Transfers  under  title  II  and  ocean  freight  costs  under  titles  II  and 
III  are  limited  to  $800  million. 

To  assist  the  several  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
the  President  created  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Surplus  Disposal  as  a  policy  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
representative  of  the  White  House. 

Furthermore,  pursuant  to  the  President’s  request  for  day-to-day 
interagency  coordination,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  the 
Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal.  This 
Staff  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  several  agencies 
having  responsibilities  under  the  law  and  chaired  by  an  official  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  reviews  and  revises  proposed  programs,  sales  agreements,  and 
negotiating  instructions.  Any  unresolved  differences  are  referred  to 
the  Interagency  Policy  Committee  chaired  by  the  White  House. 

VOLUME  OF  TRANSACTIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

From  inception  of  the  Public  Law  480  programs  in  fiscal  year  1955 
through  December  31,  1958,  142  agreements  and  supplemental  agree¬ 
ments  were  made  with  37  countries  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
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modities  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I.  The  cost  of  commodities, 
including  acquisition,  storage,  processing,  and  transportation  costs, 
covered  by  these  agreements  is  estimated  at  $4,647.4  million. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  approximate  quantities  and  value 
of  commodities  provided  for  under  title  I,  agreements  signed  through 
December  31,  1958. 


Commodity 

Units 

Quantity 

Export  market 
value 

Wheat  and  flour _  _ 

Bushels^  __ 

804, 188, 000 
194, 199, 000 
28, 913, 000 
3, 382, 700 
213, 006, 000 
234, 364,  000 
2,  642,  588,  000 
14,  300,  000 
314, 000 
182, 635, 000 
121, 039, 000 
10, 000 

$1, 349, 600, 000 
227,700,000 
186, 800, 000 
537, 200, 000 
148, 100, 000 
43,  700, 000 
405,  200, 000 

|  61, 900, 000 

_  do. _  __  _ 

Hundredweight.  _ . 
Bales  -  _ _ 

Pounds... . 

__  _do _ 

__  _do._  _  _ 

_ do.  _ _ 

Hundredweight _ 

Pounds . . . 

_ do.  _ 

Hundredweight— 

2, 960, 200, 000 
368,  500, 000 

Total  export  market  value  and  ocean  trans¬ 
portation. 

3,328,700,000 

The  difference  between  the  estimated  total  cost  of  $4,647.4  million 
and  the  estimated  export  market  value,  including  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  of  $3,328.7  million,  is  $1,318.7  million. 

The  principal  factors  contributing  to  this  difference  are  (1)  the 
amount  by  which  CCC’s  acquistion  and  handling  costs  for  commodi¬ 
ties  from  its  inventory  exceeds  the  export  market  value,  (2)  sub¬ 
sidies  paid  on  commodities  exported,  and  (3)  ocean  freight  differ¬ 
ential  payments  for  shipments  on  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

The  recorded  collections  of  foreign  currencies  from  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  sales  from  inception  through  December  31,  1958, 
■were  $2,548  million.  Of  this  amount,  $931  million  had  been  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  agencies  using  the  funds. 

We  have  attached  to  our  statement  two  exihibts:  exhibit  I  show¬ 
ing  countries  and  commodities  for  programs  under  title  I  agreements 
signed  through  December  31,  1958,  and  exhibit  II  showing  planned' 
uses  of  foreign  currency  under  the  agreements. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heimburger  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Before  you  leave  this  question,  and  referring 
back  to  the  table  on  page  5,  the  total  export  market  value  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars,  is  that  dollar  figure  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the 
exchange  rate  stipulated  in  these  agreements  or  is  that  the  actual 
exchange  rate  that  the  foreign  currencies  are  worth  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  currency  exchange  rate  really  does  not  enter 
into  the  determination  of  this  figure.  The  export  market  value  which 
is  the  major  element  in  there  is  export  market  value  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  But  for  bushels  and  tons  of  sales,  we  received 
foreign  currency  at  a  stipulated  rate  ? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  We  get  those  at  a  rate  stipulated  in  the  country  - 
to-country  agreements.  And  usually  that  provides  that  the  rate  will 
be  the  rate  for  the  bulk  of  the  import  transactions  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  this  figure.  This  is  the 
face  value. 

Mr.  McDowell.  This  is  the  face  value. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  In  other  words,  the  acquisition  cost  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Plus  the  storage. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  This  is  the  face  value  of  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  So  that  this  figure  then  does  not  show  the  actual 
value  of  the  currency  received  for  these,  but  is  received  at  the  agreed 
upon  exchange  rate,  and  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
change  value  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  would  be  a  substantial  difference  there. 
This  is  in  effect  the  world  market  price  at  export  prices. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  is  the  world  market  price  expressed'  in  dollars, 
what  it  cost  the  United  States  to  acquire  this  commodity,  plus  the 
storage  charges  on  it,  plus  the  transportation,  plus  all  of  the  handling 
charges  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  not  sure  what  figures  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  sure  which  figures  we  are  talking  about,  either. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  total  figure  of  $4,617.4  million  are  not  realized 
transactions.  The  figure  represents  transactions  scheduled  under  the 
agreement  and  would  include  all  those  things  that  you  mentioned,  the 
CCC  acquisition  cost,  the  storage  cost,  the  processing  cost,  and  the 
transportation  cost. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  four  billion  six.  The  three  billion  three  is  the 
market  value  of  these  commodities  at  the  time  they  were  moved. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  the  estimated  market  value  at  the  time  of 
the  agreement.  You  see,  some  of  these  agreements  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  of  yet.  So  these  two  figures  are  a  projection  of  what  will 
happen  under  the  total  agreement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  we  see — I  know  you  do  not  have  it  right  there — - 
but  can  you  give  us  a  third  figure  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  we  are  going  to  get  in  return  for  this  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  can  give  you  figures  that  are  being  realized  at 
export  market  value  expressed  in  dollars.  They  are  running  pretty 
well  in  line  with  these  projections.  Beyond  that  there  will  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  collection  rate  for  the  currencies  that  we  receive  and 
the  Treasury  rate. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  understood  yesterday  that  we  made  an  agreement 
with  Argentina  in  which  we  figured  pesos  at  18  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  if  we  went  to  buy  pesos,  we  could  buy  69.7  pesos  for 
a  dollar. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Poage.  Consequently,  we  did  not  get  what  we  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  by  purchasing  pesos.  If  they  are  all  paid  back  to  us  per  the 
agreement,  we  will  not  have  more  than  about  27  or  28  percent  of  the 
money  necessary  to  buy  the  number  of  dollars  which  represents  the 
value  of  the  commodities  in  the  world  market. 
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Mr  McDowell.  My  understanding  is  that,  first,  we  have  domestic 
market  price  of  commodities  here  and  we  incur  some  difference  or 
loss  between  that  and  the  export  market  value.  And  then  there  would 
be  some  further,  in  effect,  discount  on  utilization  of  the  currencies 
that  we  receive. 

Mr  Poage.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  difference,  lhat 

is  the  point  I  think  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe  and,  certainly, 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  we  were  just  about  to  get  our  money  out  of 
these  commodities,  but  it  appears  that  we  are  domg  little  more  than 

giving  them  away.  . 

The  Chairman.  At  the  bottom  of  page  5,  you  point  out  so  many 

millions  dollars  loss.^ 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Poage.  That  was  before  delivery,  that  loss  occurred  m  our  ware¬ 
house. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  it  is  ?  .  , . . 

Mr.  McDowell.  CCC  cost  over  export  market  value.  I  hen  m  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  subsidy  paid  on  certain  of  the  commodities— a  subsidy  is 
paid  over  and  above  the  export  market  price.  Then  v  e,  also,  make 
payments  for  ocean  freight  under  the  50-50  requirement  that  one-half 
of  the  shipments  go  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Those  are  the  three  major 

elements  that  make  that  up.  .  .  , 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  makes  it  up,  the  loss  is  sustained  before 

we  even  dispose  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes.  ... 

The  Chairman.  And  the  loss  amounts  to  $1,318  million,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  estimated  cost  and  the  estimated  commodity  value. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  next  big  loss  is  the  difference  between  the  con¬ 
tractual  value  of  the  foreign  currency  and  the  actual  market  value 
of  the  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  would  be  another  element. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  a  fairly  substantial  difference,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  McDowell.  In  some  countries — it  varies  considerably  from 
country  to  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  does.  Some  will  be  at  par. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Later  on  in  the  statement,  we  have  some  more 
comments  on  that  subject.  We  made  a  comparison  in  11  countries  and 
I  think  the  figure  is  about  $250  million  difference  between  the  collec¬ 
tion  rate  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  will  give  us  the  figures,  I  won’t  ask  you  now 
to  give  us  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement,  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  During  the  same  period  about  $490  million  worth 
of  commodities  were  authorized  under  title  II  including  $87  million 
authorized  for  ocean  freight  since  May  1956. 

Cumulative  donations  through  December  31,  1958,  for  foreign  and 
domestic  relief  through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  intergov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  under  title  III  of  the  act  amounted  to  $1,445 
million  at  CCC  cost. 

Cumulative  barter  contracts  under  title  III  through  December  31, 
1958,  amounted  to  $965.8  million  at  export  market  value. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  sustain  the  loss  on  currency  in  barter,  do 
you? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  That  would  be  true,  yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  very  substantial  saving  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  may  be  an  oversimplified  answer.  The  loss 
that  may  be  there,  you  do  not  record  and  keep  book  on  it,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  dealing  between  the  exporters  and  importers,  the 
currency  valuations  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  you  do  not 
get  a  bookkeeping  result  on  it. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FUNCTIONS 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  plays  a  leading  role  in  performing 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  title  I.  CCC 
makes  available  for  sale  to  domestic  exporters  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  acquired  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  and  makes  funds  available  to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  private  stocks  as  well  as 
its  own  stocks. 

The  arrangements  through  CCC  works  in  the  following  manner. 
The  domestic  exporters  enter  into  sales  contracts  with  foreign  im¬ 
porters  under  Public  Law  480  agreements.  The  exporters  are  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  sales  price  of  commodities  exported  in  dollars  from 
funds  made  available  by  CCC.  Importers  in  turn  pay  for  the  com¬ 
modities  by  depositing  foreign  currencies  to  the  account  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

CCC  reviews  prices  charged  by  exporters  for  the  purpose  of  limit¬ 
ing  Government  financing  to  prices  which  are  within  the  prevailing 
range  of  export  market  prices  or  such  other  maximum  level  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  purchase  authorization  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  limitation  on  exporters’  sales  prices  was  designed 
also  to  prevent  exporters  from  using  Government  financing  programs 
as  a  device  for  converting  foreign  currencies  into  U.S.  dollars. 

CCC’s  price  review  for  grain  is  made  by  comparing  exporters’  in¬ 
voice  price  with  market  quotations  obtained  from  trade  sources  for 
the  date  of  the  exporter’s  sale  and  adding  to  such  quotation  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  exporters’  markup  including  profit.  CCC  requires  exporters 
to  submit  inspection  certificates  issued  by  licensed  inspectors  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  quality  of  grain  being  financed. 

COTTON  PRICE  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

Our  audit  disclosed  that  CCC  price  review  procedures  for  cotton 
were  not  adequate  to  prevent  excessive  financing  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Procedures  in  effect  permitted  financing  of  exporters’  con¬ 
tract  prices  up  to  the  comparable  domestic  market  price,  although 
cotton  could  be  purchased  from  CCC  for  export  at  6  to  7  cents  a 
pound  or  $30  to  $35  a  bale  below  the  domestic  market  price.  In  addi¬ 
tion  CCC  had  not  established  procedures  for  determining  whether  the 
class  of  cotton  exported  is  the  same  class  of  cotton  the  exporter  repre¬ 
sents  is  being  shipped. 

Since  inception  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in  July  1954,  to 
December  31,  1958,  CCC  had  recorded  title  I  export  shipments  of 
about  3  million  bales  of  cotton  having  an  export  value  of  $476  million. 
The  New  Orleans  commodity  office  was  responsible  for  determining 
whether  exporters’  sales  prices  for  this  cotton  were  within  the  pre- 
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vailing  range  of  export  market  prices  at  time  of  sale.  Prior  to  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  cotton,  exporters  were  required  to  obtain  commodity 
office  approval  of  the  contract  price  to  be  financed. 

Our  examination  of  selected  cotton  transactions  disclosed  that  the 
price,  review  performed  in  the  New  Orleans  commodity  office  was 
limited  to  a  determination  of  whether  the  export  price  exceeded  do¬ 
mestic  prices  rather  than  prevailing  export  market  prices.  The  domes¬ 
tic  market  price  of  cotton  does  not  appear  to  be  an  adequate  measure 
of  reasonable  export  prices  because  it  allowes  too  wide  a  range  of 
export  prices  and  could  result  in  excessive  costs  to  the  Government. 
The  wide  range  allowed  is  illustrated  by  our  examination  of  sales  of 
14,503  bales  of  cotton  which  disclosed  that  prices  (excluding  ocean 
freight)  charged  to  foreign  importers  were  at  least  4  cents  a  pound 
below  domestic  market  prices  on  6,624  bales  and  at  least  2  cents  a 
pound  below  domestic  market  prices  on  another  5,443  bales. 

CCC’s  price  review  procedures  wrere  also  inadequate  because  they 
did  not  provide  for  vertification  of  the  quality  of  the  cotton  repre¬ 
sented  by  exporters.  The  exporters  were  permitted  to  obtain  cotton 
for  export  from  either  domestic  trade  sources  or  from  CCC.  When 
the  exporters  obtained  cotton  from  CCC  at  export  prices  they  were 
required  to  export  an  equal  quantity  of  cotton  but  they  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  export  the  identical  cotton.  The  exporters  advised  CCC  of 
the  quality  of  cotton  being  exported  in  terms  of  the  official  U.S.  cotton 
standards. 

CCC  offered  its  cotton  for  sale  at  the  class  at  which  cotton  was 
valued  for  price-support  loans.  However,  exporters  were  permitted 
to  have  the  cotton  reclassed  and  to  claim  refunds  for  any  downclass- 
ing  resulting  from  such  reclassification.  Net  refunds  under  CCC  ex¬ 
port  programs  from  January  1956  to  February  1959  involving  sales 
of  15.2  million  bales  of  cotton  were  $166,813,000.  Exporters  chose  to 
have  almost  all  the  cotton  (95  percent)  reclassed  and  obtained  an 
average  refund  per  bale  of  $15.58  on  12.3  million  bales  of  the  cotton 
(81  percent)  which  were  lowered  in  class. 

Mr.  Albert.  Does  not  the  Government,  also,  have  a  chance  to  re¬ 
classify  and  get  the  advantage  of  any  material  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  option  to  reclassify  is  with  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Albert.  The  better  they  bargain,  they  make  a  profit.  Then 
they  can  come  along  and  buy  some  poorer  grade  and  get  the  offset 
on  that.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  would  be  possible,  although  you  will  notice 
here — after  it  was  reclassed  nearly  all  was  downgraded.  If  in  a  lot 
some  bales  went  one  way  and  the  others  went  the  other,  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  got  the  advantage  of  the  upgrading. 

The  Chairman.  CCC  does  not  permit  domestic  mills  to  reclassify 
cotton,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  told  that  under  domestic  sales  they,  also, 
permit  reclassification. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  some  complaints  that  small  mills  found 
it  very  difficult  to  buy  CCC  cotton  because  they  were  not  permitted 
to  reclassify  the  cotton.  The  large  mills  buy  many  thousands  of  bales 
and  take  it.  out  when  they  need  it  and  sell  the  rest  on  margin.  Any¬ 
way  I  will  ask  CCC  about  that.  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  permitted  to  do  reclassification. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amendment 
about  this  very  matter.  In  other  words,  they  are  simply  getting  reg¬ 
ular  wheat  in  and  are  downgrading  it.  In  other  words,  somebody  is 
taking  a  terrific  beating  on  this  downgrading.  That  is  what  they  do. 
They  buy  wheat  at  a  low  grade  and  then  by  reclassification,  they  up¬ 
grade  it  at  the  terminal  facilities  and  who  knows  who  gets  it.  The 
producer  loses. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  illustration  you  have  given,  it  would  be 
the  ultimate  purchaser,  would  it  not,  that  would  sustain  the  loss? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  The  producer  is  the  one  that  gets  short.  In 
other  words,  when  they  put  that  in  as  No.  3  wheat,  the  wholesaler 
sends  down  No.  2  or  No.  1. 

It  is  downgraded.  The  Government  is  downgrading  it  all  of  the 
time  and  sending  out  high  grade.  This  would  not  apply  to  cotton, 
of  course,  but  it  does  to  wheat. 

Mr.  Jennings.  This  is  in  opposition  to  what  you  say  is  true  on 
wheat.  If  you  will  yield?  Why  does  this  happen?  Does  cotton  de¬ 
teriorate  in  grade  with  storage  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  does  deteriorate  in  grade  after  several  months  of 
storage.  You  put  that  in  the  warehouse  and  keep  it  18  months,  and 
then  get  it  under  the  light  and  look  at  that  sample  and  it  does  not 
have  the  quality.  It  loses  some  of  its  good  quality. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  question  of  deterioration  enters  into  it? 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  buyer  wants  to  know  what  it  is  as  of  today 
and  not  what  it  was  when  the  farmer  sold  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  can  understand  that.  Then  it  is  a  question  of 
cotton  deteriorating  in  storage  rather  than  the  classification  when  it 
is  taken  into  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  same  question. 
Does  cotton  not  deteriorate  when  a  bale  stands  out  in  the  rain  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  might  deteriorate  somewhat,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent.  That  cotton  is  put  in  the  warehouse  and  you  get  a  warehouse 
receipt  which  is  negotiable,  and  the  bale  of  cotton  that  is  left  out  is 
sent  over  to  the  compress. 

Cotton  really  is  storable  and  good  for  years  and  years.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  down  in  New  Orleans  and  we  saw  a  bale  of  cotton  that  had 
been  there  for  75  years  on  the  floor  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  That  cotton  is  good  today. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  This  is  rather  interesting  because  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  that  cotton  did  not  deteriorate.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  bale  of  cotton 
some  place  down  South  which  they  told  me  was  a  hundred  years  old. 
It  was  reported  to  me  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  baled.  How 
serious  is  this  deterioration  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  There  is  a  difference  if  you  put  it  under  the  light. 
When  you  have  a  bale,  especially  from  a  certain  area  of  the  belt,  and 
if  they  have  had  rains  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  subject  to  more 
deterioration  when  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  McDowell,  go  back  to  your  state¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Before  we  do,  we  have  here  the  CCC  sales  policy 
for  upland  cotton,  April  1959,  domestic  sales,  that  reads  as  follows: 

CCC  offers  to  sell  upland  cotton  listed  in  a  catalog  by  competitive  bids  for 
unrestricted  use  domestic  or  export.  Bids  are  not  accepted  at  less  than  the 
higher  of  105  percent  of  the  current  support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges  or  the  market  price.  Reclassification  rights  are  available  to  the  buyer. 

That  was  in  April  of  1959.  We  think  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
the  announcement  of  1955. 

One  thing  I  should  add  with  respect  to  export  cotton.  CCC  is 
changing  its  policy  and  is  going  to  sell  it  at  the  catalog  grade  with¬ 
out  reclassifying  from  here  on  out. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  does  take  a  beating,  this  cotton  that  has  been 
in  for  the  past  2  years,  no  doubt,  that  resulted  in  that  change. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  purchasers  will  discount  it  for  whatever  dete¬ 
rioration  they  think  there  is.  It  won’t  be  reclassed. 

I  think  the  purchaser  would  still  recognize  the  deterioration. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  would  be  based  on  catalog  rates  with¬ 
out  reclassification  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes;  so  far  as  export  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  export  is  concerned.  How  about  do¬ 
mestic  sales? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  are  off  the  subject,  anyway. 

Mr.  Poage.  Does  the  purchaser  have  a  right  to  see  the  samples  of 
that  cotton  or  does  he  have  to  buy  it  from  the  catalog  without  any 
opportunity  to  see  it  ?  I  do  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  bad  in  case  they  did  not  have  the  re¬ 
classification  privileges. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  was  on  domestic  that  I  read  there. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mean  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  On  export  sales. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  exports  sales,  the  buyer  will  not  be  able  to  see  it? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  said  that  they  will  not  have  the  privilege  of 
having  it  reclassed. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  you  said  that.  But  there  is  a  big  difference 
whether  he  sees  the  samples  or  not.  If  he  sees  the  samples  and  it 
classes  pretty  well,  he  will  pay  more  for  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  is  my  understanding  the  catalog  lists  the  ware¬ 
house  where  it  is  stored,  and  it  is  my  impression  they  may  go  to  the 
warehouse  and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  know.  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  whether  he  can  or  not.  I  was  not  under  the  impression 
that  he  could  go  there  and  see  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  this  point,  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Our  examination  of  the  exportation  of  5,141  bales 
of  cotton  acquired  by  exporters  from  CCC  from  March  1956  to  August 
1957  disclosed  that  exporters  obtained  reclassification  refunds  aver¬ 
aging  $13.96  per  bale  on  purchases  involving  3,146  bales  of  cotton. 
When  exporters  applied  for  financing  under  Public  Law  480,  they 
represented  most  of  the  identical  3,146  bales  of  cotton  to  be  of  a 
higher  class  than  the  class  used  in  settlement  with  CCC.  In  the 
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exporters’  applications,  at  least  2,579  bales  of  the  identical  cotton 
were  represented  at  a  class  higher  than  the  class  assigned  in  settle¬ 
ment  with  CCC,  in  fact,  1,322  bales  were  represented  at  a  class  higher 
than  the  class  assigned  when  the  cotton  was  originally  placed  under 
CCC  loan.  We  estimated  that  the  average  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  the  class  used  in  settlement  with  CCC  and  the  higher  class 
represented  in  exporters’  application  for  financing  was  $16.98  per 
bale.  An  analysis  of  exporters’  transactions  relating  to  the  3,146 
bales  of  CCC  cotton  included  in  our  review  is  attached  as  exhibit  III. 

Mr.  Albert.  You  do  find  instances  where  the  Government  fell  for 
that  on  the  other  end  of  the  bargain,  where  under  Public  Law  480 
then  sold  it  at  a  higher  price,  received  credit  at  a  higher  value. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  what  happened  with  respect  to  these  3,000 
bales  that  we  looked  at  in  checking  their  price  review. 

Mr.  Albert.  That  is  only  going  to  ruin  the  whole  program  if  we 
do  not  stop  that.  I  object  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  agency  of  the  Government  polices  these 
transactions  other  than  the  GAO ;  is  that  right  ?  ... 

Mr.  Jennings.  Should  not  the  Agriculture  Department  police  it  in 
their  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Albert.  The  grading  is  incompetent  at  one  end  or  the  other 
by  those  that  represent  the  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  is  the  exporter. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  grade  represented  by  the  exporter  is  his  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  cotton  was  not  regraded  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  representation. 

Mr.  Albert.  Did  he  get  by  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the  Government  lend  him  money 
on  this? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  Government  did  not  make  a  loan  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  They  financed  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  They  financed  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Did  they  finance  it  under  Public  Law 
480? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Did  they  stop  when  they  found  this  out? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No;  the  information  we  obtained  was  after  the 
transactions  were  completed. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  The  transaction  was  completed,  and 
they  got  that  much  in  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  shipper  acquired  CCC  cotton  and  had  it  reclas¬ 
sified  and  got  the  benefit  of  the  reclassification,  you  have  no  control 
over  the  grade  which  the  shipper  places  on  the  cotton  when  he  ships 
it  into  foreign  markets ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  shipper  is  required  to  advise  CCC  of  the  grade 
in  terms  of  U.S.  cotton  standards  but  that  representation  is  not 
checked. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  if  it  is  not  checked,  then  the  shipper 
can  buy  for  a  low  price  and  sell  at  a  high  price  and  make  the  profit, 
and  the  foreign  purchaser  has  no  way  of  checking  on  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  foreign  purchaser,  of  course,  will  be  looking 
out  for  his  own  interests. 
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Mr.  Albert.  It  is  a  question  of  the  Government  getting  taken  under 
Public  Law  480.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Short.  The  foreign  purchaser  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  Albert.  Certainly ;  he  pays  for  it.  But  if  the  Government  has 
to  reduce  the  price,  that  is  the  CCC,  and  has  to  take  in  more  by  reason 
of  what  he  sells  it  for  abroad,  then  it  very  definitely  is  the  business  of 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Pirn ie.  It  seems  as  though  the  question  that  Congressman 
Albert  has  just  presented  rests  on  a  point  on  which  I  was  concerned, 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  subsidy,  is  there  not,  based  upon 
that  price  differential?  So  that  the  Government  has  been  required 
to  make  a  payment  on  the  basis  of  this  inflated  figure.  Isn’t  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  cotton  that  we  are  talking  about  here  had  been 
bought  from  CCC  at  the  export  price  so  that  the  subsidy  had  been 
absorbed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Had  been  absorbed  ?  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  the  profit 
that  is  being  made  through  the  use  of  the  Government  commodity,  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Because  CCC  procedures  were  not  designed  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  class  of  cotton  represented  in  the  ex¬ 
porter’s  applications  for  financing  under  Public  Law  480,  CCC’s  price 
review  did  not  disclose  any  financing  at  excessive  prices  due  to  export¬ 
ers  overstating  the  class  of  cotton  shipped. 

.  We  believe  that  because  exporters  contract  prices  were  not  ques¬ 
tioned  unless  they  were  $30  to  $35  per  bale  higher  than  the  purchase 
price  of  export  cotton  and  the  quality  of  cotton  being  financed  was 
not  determined,  CCC-  s  price  review  was  ineffective  for  determining 
whether  prices  for  financing  the  exportation  of  cotton  were  within 
the  prevailing  range  of  export  market  prices. 

Procedures  are  needed  which  would  provide  CCC  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  prices  approved  for  financing  under  Public  Law  480  are 
w  ithin  the  prevailing  range  of  export  market  prices  for  the  quality  of 
cotton  being  exported.  We  believe  that  the  CCC  subsidized  price  for 
export  cotton  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
prevailing  range  of  export  market  prices.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
quality  review  could  be  made  would  be  to  require  exporters  to  present 
evidence  of  the  latest  official  U.S.  Government  classification  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  to  be  financed.  Such  cotton  should  then  be  sampled  on  a  selective 
basis  to  determine  whether  its  quality  is  the  same  as  that  stated  in  the 
evidence  presented  by  exporters. 

The  matter  of  CCC  price  review  procedures  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Committee  and  the  subcommittee 
is  actively  continuing  its  review. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Would  it  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  when  you  ask  for  refinancing  to  furnish  the  Department  with 
the  price  paid  for  the  cotton  from  the  CCC,  so  that  they  actually 
know  what  they  paid  for  it  ?  J 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Administratively,  it  would  involve  some  problems. 
The  cotton  does  not  necessarily  come  from  CCC.  Some  of  the  cotton 
exported  has  been  acquired  from  domestic  sources,  as  well  as  from 
CCC.  And  you  have  a  commingling  of  cotton  acquired  from  CCC 
and  from  domestic  sources. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  And  show  the  price  paid  on  the  do¬ 
mestic. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Could  that  not  be  done  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  suspect  that  it  could  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  you  would  want  to  require  that  to  be  done. 
But  it  would  be  administratively  a  difficult  thing  to  handle — I  would 
think  very  difficult.  Particularly,  if  you  tried  to  do  any  policing  of 
it  at  all.  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  anticipated  putting 
into  effect — it  might  already  be  in  effect — a  plan  by  which  the  ex¬ 
porter  exports  the  identical  bale  of  cotton.  Heretofore,  that  has  not 
been  the  practice.  I  think  that  we  should  look  into  the  export  pro¬ 
gram  on  cotton.  We  can  do  that  at  the  exchange,  for  that  is  where 
the  exporting  is  done,  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  It  is  out  of 
the  New  Orleans  office.  We  should  get  more  facts  with  respect  to 
exporting  the  bale  of  cotton.  That  is' one  thing  that  will  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  cotton  farmer,  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  CCC.  They  administer  the  program.  As  to  whether  or 
not  the  actual  bale  is  sent.  The  Comptroller  General  is  in  the  top 
echelon — he  can  say  what  should  be  done,  but  he  is  not  in  the  position 
of  making  the  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  Probably,  as  to  what  our  policy  should  be,  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  more  authority  to  change  that  policy  than  I  have. 
I  think  the  committee  and  the  Congress  specifically  provided  for  sub¬ 
stitution.  We  did  it  with  the  idea  that  we  would  make  the  market 
more  liquid  and  enable  the  cotton  to  move  more  readily.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  review  that. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  We  could  settle  this  argument  by  referring  to  the 
law.  What  does  the  law  say  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  permit  Mr.  McDowell  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  purchaser  can  go  into  the  open  market.  He  does  not 
have  to  buy  it  from  CCC.  He  can  buy  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  it  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Eastland 
amendment,  it  authorized  permitting  substitution,  not  requiring  the 
identical  bale  to  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Albert.  The  important  thing  in  this  whole  thing  it  seems  to  me 
is  on  page  10,  where  it  says  exactly : 

When  exporters  applied  for  financing  under  Public  Law  480,  they  represented 
3,146  bales  of  cotton  of  a  higher  class  than  the  class  used  in  settlement  with  CCC. 

The  implication  I  get  from  that  is  that  the  Government  is  getting 
less,  on  the  one  hand,  and  they  are  selling  it  for  more  on  the  other. 
That  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  the  same  cotton  or  a  different  cotton.  The  whole  point 
is  if  there  are  that  number  of  bales  in  which  he  has  an  advantage  from 
the  Government  as  to  the  cost  of  it  and  under  Public  Law  480, 1  think 
we  should  know,  at  least,  what  that  means. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Did  the  Government  recover  anything  on  those? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  didn’t  we  try  to  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
two  or  three  of  these  cases  is  working  with  the  Department  now  with 
that  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  not  recover  ?  If  an  exporter  buys  from 
CCC  and  they  sell  him  3,000  bales  of  cotton,  he  finds  it  has  been  over¬ 
classed,  he  knows  it  has  been  overclassed  and  pays  the  Government 
for  it,  and  sells  at  the  correct  classification,  but  it  turns,  out  to  be 
underclassed,  he  can  come  back  on  the  Government  for  a  refund,  can 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  that  is  in  the  sales  transaction. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  factual  situation  shows  that  did  not  happen  be¬ 
cause  you  had  1,200-and-some-odd  bales  out  of  3,000  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  more  than  for  the  original  classification. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  classified  many  thousands 
we  found  81  percent  of  them  less  than  we  thought  they  were  running. 
Certainly,  one-third  of  these  bales  of  cotton  were  not  lacking. 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  would  be  unlikely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  understand  there  are  other  factors  as  far  as  mill 
use  is  concerned  that  are  not  measured  by  the  Government  classifica¬ 
tion  procedures. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  compensation  that  you  should  not  receive?  You 
could  go  out  and  file  on  it  and  collect  that ;  couldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  as  strict  with  the  cotton  exporter 
as  we  are  with  others  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  can  be  difference  of  opinion  on  grades.  And, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  the  export  trade  most  exporters,  or  many  of 
them,  have  what  they  call  their  own  private  style  or  their  own  private 
brand.  And  what  they  are  doing  in  this  process  is  telling  CCC  that, 
“My  private  brand  is  comparable  to  U.S.  Strict  Middling”  or  what¬ 
ever  class  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let  us  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  is  one  mitigating  thing  that  I  might  men¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases,  when  the  representation  was  made  to  CCC,  they 
did  not  yet  have  the  results  of  the  reclassification. 

Mr.  Albert.  You  recommended  procedures  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

This  material  that  I  have  just  read  is  in  a  draft  report  that  CCC 
is  considering  now  and  we  have  not  received  their  view  on  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  One  more  question.  This  check  that  you  made  of 
the  sales  of  CCC  under  Public  Law  480,  were  you  not  able  to  check 
the  total  amount  of  cotton  that  went  through  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  These  3,000  bales  are  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  total  bales  of 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  total  that  went  under  Public  Law  480  is  some 
3  million  bales  and  so  3,000  is  a  small  sample. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  In  order  to  correct  this,  is  legislation  needed  ?  Can 
it  be  corrected  by  administrative  action,  or  is  legislation  necessary  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  A  quick  answer  is  that  it  could  be  handled  through 
administrative  action. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

EXPORT  PRICES  FOR  COTTON  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  COMPETITIVE  IN  THE  WORLD 

MARKET 

Mr.  McDowell.  In  our  fiscal  year  year  1958  audit  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  CCC  (B-114824  dated  May  29,  1959),  we  stated  that  prices 
at  which  CCC  had  made  cotton  available  for  export  for  the  1958-59 
marketing  year  had  been  maintained  at  levels  in  excess  of  competitive 
world  prices  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  action  did  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  ( < 
U.S.C.  1853). 

Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  provides  m  pertinent 
part,  as  follows : 

In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
offering  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  sale  for  export  at  competitive 
world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  use  its  existing 
powers  and  authorities  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  act  to  en¬ 
courage  the  export  of  cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at  prices  not  in 
excess  of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  comparable  qualities  are  being 
offered  in  substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting  countries  *  *  *.  Such 
quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fail 
historical  share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S.  cotton,  said  volume  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  April  23,  1958,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
during  the  1958-59  marketing  year  Government-owned  upland  cot¬ 
ton  would  again  be  available  for  sale  for  export  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  and  that  this  program  would  be  supplemented  by  a  payment-in¬ 
kind  program  to  encourage  exports  from  commercial  stocks.  Under 
the  payment-in-kind  program,  exporters  of  upland  cotton  from 
normal  trade  sources  earn  a  subsidy  for  each  pound  of  cotton  ex¬ 
ported.  The  subsidy  so  earned  must  be  used  by  exporters  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  cotton  from  CCC.  August  1,  1958,  was  established 
as  the  beginning  date  for  exports  under  both  programs. 

On  May  12,  1958,  the  first  bids  under  the  1958-59  competitive  sales 
program  were  opened  by  CCC  and  a  minimum  acceptable  price,  of 
28.30  cents  a  pound  for' Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location 
was  established.  On  May  29,  1958,  a  payment  rate  of  6 y2  cents  a 
pound  under  the  payment-in-kind  program  was  announced.  The 
announcement  also  stated : 

That  rate  of  6%  cents  per  pound  will  be  effective  until  changed  and  will  be 
subject  to  change  without  prior  notice. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  February  1959,  neither  the  minimum 
acceptable  bid  price  of  28.30  cents  nor  the  payment-in-kind  subsidy 
rate  of  6i/2  cents  had  been  changed  since  they  originally  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

While  the  prices  at  which  CCC  made  cotton  available  tor  export 
remained  fixed,  world  market  prices  declined  according  to  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
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keting  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  example,  the 
November  1958  issue  of  “The  Cotton  Situation,”  a  publication  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  stated  in  part : 

Foreign  spot  prices  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  months  and  in  October 
were  well  below  the  1957-58  average.  *  *  *  Landed  prices,  c.i.f.  major  import 
markets,  clearly  indicate  that  nearly  all  higher  grade  foreign  growths  are  cur¬ 
rently  priced  below  comparable  U.S.  qualities.  This  reverses  the  situation  which 
prevailed  during  most  of  the  past  2  marketing  years.  Except  for  the  lower  grades, 
U.S.  export  prices  currently  average  above  a  year  ago. 

The  most  recent  estimates  indicate  that  U.S.  cotton  exports  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  2.9  million  bales  during  the  1958-59  marketing  year, 
compared  to  5.7  million  bales  during  1957-58. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  8, 1959,  the  President  of  CCC  advised  us  that 
they  did  not  agree  that  the  requirements  of  section  203  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  had  not  been  met.  Pertinent  sections  of  his  letter 
are  included  in  our  audit  report. 

We  also  stated  in  our  audit  report  that,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  not  made 
a  formal  determination  of  the  volum,e  of  exports  necessary  to  maintain 
the  fair  historical  share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S.  cotton.  To  com¬ 
ply  with  the  intent  of  the  act,  we  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  make  a  periodic  determination  of  the  volume  of  cotton 
exports  necessary  to  maintain  such  fair  historical  share. 

The  conference  report  on  the  act  (H.  Kept.  2197,  dated  May  22, 
1956)  states: 


The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  considers  5  million  bales  to  be  the  fair 
historical  share  based  on  the  present  level  of  world  trade  in  cotton. 


The  legislative  history  of  the  act  shows  that  the  fair  historical 
share  of  exports  should  increase  as  world  consumption  of  cotton  in¬ 
creases.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fair  historical  share  would 
decrease  if  world  consumption  of  cotton  decreased.  For  this  reason, 
we  believe  that  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  the  volume  of  exports 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  act  should  be  made  periodically.  We 
believe  that  this  determination  should  be  made  at  least  annually  to 
give  consideration  to  changes  in  world  trade  and  to  establish  a  sales 
objective  for  the  sales  manager  of  CCC. 

In  commenting  on  our  report,  the  President  of  CCC  stated : 


It  would  appear  to  be  impracticable  to  determine  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  a  marketing  year  that  amount  which  is  to  be  considered  our  fair  share  of 
the  world  cotton  market.  At  the  time  such  a  determination  would  have  to  be 
made,  not  even  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign 
countries  would  be  a  known  factor,  much  less  what  volume  of  cotton  would  be 
involved  in  international  trade.  Since  patterns  are  constantly  changing,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  in  advance  what  such  volume  will  be.  In  any  event  it 
occurs  to  us  that  rather  than  a  specific  number  of  bales  fixed  in  advance  of  the 
marketing  year,  our  share  of  the  world  market  would  be  more  closely  related 
to  a  percentage  of  international  trade  in  cotton  which,  in  any  event,  could  only 
be  determined  in  light  of  existing  circumstances  during  the  particular  market- 
yeai  involved. 


M  e  recognize  that  a  precise  .and  firm  determination  of  the  fair  his¬ 
torical  share  may  not  be  practicable  at  the  beginning  of  a  marketing 
year.  However,  we  believe  that  reasonable  estimates  of  the  factor 
involved  m  projecting  the  United  States  fair  share  can  be  obtained 
to  provide  a  sales  objective  for  the  sales  manager  of  CCC.  The  esti- 
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mated  fair  share  could  be  adjusted  periodically  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  Department  pays  very  little  attention  to 
the  legislative  history.  The  legislative  history  indicates  that  the 
Secretary  should  make  the  determination  of  our  historical  fair  share 
of  the  world  market,  but  then  the  Secretary,  the  President  of  the 
CCC  in  communicating  with  you  says  it  could  not  be  done,  that  it  is 
impractical.  You  still  think  it  should  be  done,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  attempt  or  effort  should 
be  made,  and  we  go  ahead  here  to  say  that  we  recognize  that  a  firm 
determination  cannot  be  made.  You  cannot  say  there  will  be  4 
million  or  5  million,  and  stick  to  it.  It  seems  to  us  practicable  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  target  objective  that  you  are  working  to  as  you 
go  along,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  should  determine  our  fair  share  of 
the  world  market  and  say,  “I  will  subsidize  5  million  bales.”  That 
would  be  notice  to  the  world  and  it  might  have  some  effect.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  prospective  buyer  sits  around,  waiting  for  the  low  price. 
He  should  make  some  determination  so  that  the  world  would  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Short.  We  had  a  considerable  conversation  on  this  point  the 
other  morning. 

In  the  first,  place,  he  arrives  at  the  price  on  the  basis  of  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  producers  of  the  world. 
If  I  understood  it  rightly.  And  then  subsequently  even  if  the  other 
countries  saw  fit  to  lower  their  price,  and  this  country  for  what  rea¬ 
sons  I  am  not  sure  of,  did  not  lower  its  price — I  suppose  because  they 
had  made  this  agreement,  they  would  stick  by  it  and  the  others  did 
not — certainly,  the  other  countries  get  the  benefit  of  the  world  trade. 
And  the  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  during  that  period  fell  way  below  its 
normal  amount.  There  was  this  recession  that  they  kept  referring 
to  in  the  world  cotton  industry.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  again 
in  talking  about  this  overall  sort  of  a  policy  committee,  that  it  should 
handle  this  foreign  trade  of  all  agricultural  commodities  and  adjust 
them  in  the  overall  interest  from  time  to  time.  Should  that  group 
come  into  the  picture  in  this  connection.  And  when  they  talk  here 
about  this  matter  of  somebody  else  selling  at  a  lower  price  and  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  price  be  adjusted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  complete  authority  to  do  just 
that.  What  happened  here  is  he  bought  9  million. 

_  Mr.  Short.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  Is  that  determina¬ 
tion  completely  with  the  Secretary?  They  have  these  other  people 
in  the  State  Department,  for  instance,  that  get  into  the  act  and  they 
have  an  agreement  there.  Should  the  Secretary  on  his  own  make 
the  determination  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  law  gives  the  Secretary  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  are  getting  into  a  discussion  of  an  act  we 
passed  about  2  years  ago,  that  the  Secretary  shall  sell  about  5  mil¬ 
lion  bales  as  referred  to  here  by  the  witnesses  today  and  sell  cotton 
competitively  on  the  world  market.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  make  the  determination.  It  is  a  hard  job.  Maybe  it  is  competitive 
at  D/2  cents  a  pound  subsidy  on  that  export  price.  He  says  he  is 
going  to  look  at  that  periodically.  It  might  keep  some  of  these  buy- 
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ers,  if  lie  says  that,  from  these  countries  from  buying  if  they  think 
he  is  going  to  take  another  look  and  do  it  in  90  days  or  some  other 

period  of  time.  , 

Mr.  Short.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  I  had  the  impression 
that  they  had  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  price  of  the  cotton  with 
the  other  countries.  Subsequently,  some  of  those  countries  saw  fit  not 
to  abide  by  that  agreement  and  lowered  their  price.  I  think  the 
point  that  you  rightly  state  is  that  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  have 
followed  the  other  country  but  he  did  not  do  it.  Why  ?  Perhaps, 
there  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  get  into  the  picture  as  to  why  he  did 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  Poage  gave  the  right  picture  of  how  they  came  to  arrive  at 
that  price  and,  perhaps,  justifiably  or  not,  did  not  see  fit  to  put  the 
price  down  as  the  other  countries  did. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  no  agreement.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
ought  to  be  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Our  Government  did  not  want  to  make  any  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  price.  When  we  had  refused  to  make  an  agreement  even 
though  there  was  a  general  understanding  about  what  the  price  prob¬ 
ably  "should  be,  certain  other  governments,  and  I  think  probably  led 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  although  I  am  not  certain,  deliberate¬ 
ly  lowered  their  price  still  further,  presumably  with  the  idea  of  cap¬ 
turing  a  larger  share  of  the  world  market.  We  did  not  lower  our 
price  to  meet  those,  but  have  announced  that  the  first  day  of  next 
month  we  will  lower  our  price.  To  my  mind,  you  should  never 
announce  you  are  going  to  lower  the  price  at  some  later  date;  you 
should  announce  that  you  changed  last  night  at  midnight,  because 
nobody  will  pay  the  higher  price  when  they  know  that  2  weeks  from 
now  they  will  get  the  lower  price.  So  we  stopped  the  cotton  mar¬ 
ket.  There  has  not  been  any  sold  since,  to  speak  of  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  thing  might  hold  true  of  a  lower 
price.  Again,  that  is  the  reason  I  have  complained  to  the  Secretary. 
I  thought  his  policy  was  wrong.  He  ought  to  say,  “We  will  subsidize 
our  fair  share,”  5  million  bales,  not  to  exceed  that.  That  would  in¬ 
crease  consumption.  Then  it  would  go  up  instead  of  down. 

Mr.  Short.  Would  he  not,  also,  have  to  say — -would  he  not  have 
to  include,  not  at  any  specific  price  agreement,  that  we  had,  but  at 
world  price?  If  he  set  a  price,  if  the  other  countries  want  to  go 
lower  they  could  sell  all  of  their  cotton  before  we  could  sell  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  desired  that  the  Secretary,  upon  some  general 
agreement  to  do  so,  would  establish  a  watchdog  committee  to  super¬ 
vise,  that  he  would  be  a  party  to  it  and  watch  over  the  export  of  cotton 
so  that  one  country  would  not  trespass  upon  the  other  and  everybody 
would  get  a  fair  price.  The  Secretary  did  not  want  any  part  of  it.  He 
wanted  to  make  the  determination,  as  Mr.  McDowell  said,  our  fair 
share  is  5  million  bales.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  understand  the  section  203,  it  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  make  a  determination  of  our  fair  share  of  the 
market.  Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  The  language  says,  “Said  volume  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  There  is  no  specific  language  that 
says  that  he  shall  make  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  understand  it,  that  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Not  formally,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Jennings.  And  you  protested,  you  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  determination  had  not  been  made.  The  President  of  the  CCC 
stated  that  he  felt  that  rather  than  this  determination  being  made  on 
the  specific  number  of  bales  fixed  in  advance  of  the  market  year,  our 
share  of  world  market  should  be  more  closely  related  toward  a  per¬ 
centage  of  international  trade.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Whether  it  is 
percentage  of  international  trade  or  whether  it  is  in  fixed  bales?  A 
percent  would  reflect  a  fixed  number  of  bales,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  world  trade  in  cot¬ 
ton  from  year  to  year.  The  world  trade  in  cotton  for  195  <—58  was  about 
14  million  bales. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  either  of  these  had  been  complied  with,  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  or  on  a  fixed  basis,  they  would  have  been  fairly  close, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  fact  remains  that  the  President  of  the  CCC  says 
that  it  should  be  made  on  a  percentage.  Neither  of  them  have  been 
made,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  They  did  not  maintain  the  same  percentage. 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  dropped  from  roughly  5  million  bales  down  to 
3  million  bales. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  not  only  the  law  has  been 
violated,  but  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  has  been  violated.  Is 
legislation  needed  to  correct  that  ?  Is  the  legislation  in  the  act  specific 
enough  and  direct  enough  that  it  would  take  care  of  the  situation  if  it 
were  only  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  seems  to  us  that  legislation  is  specific  enough. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  McDowell. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  ICA  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  McDowell.  Failure  to  comply  with  usual  marketing  require¬ 
ments  :  In  connection  with  our  examination  of  the  economic  assistance 
program  for  India  for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1958,  we  noted  that 
India  received  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  pursuant  to  the 
sales  agreement  of  August  29, 1956,  although  the  country,  had  not  met 
the  usual  marketing  requirements  established  under  this  agreement 
for  fiscal  year  1957. 

At  the  time  of  the  1956  agreement,  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law 
480  provided  that  in  negotiating  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
commodities  reasonable  precautions  should  be  taken  “to  safeguard 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under 
this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.”  To  comply  with  the  legislative  requirement,  the  sales  agree¬ 
ment  provided  that  imports  in  fiscal  year  1957  under  title  I  should  be 
over  and  above  India’s  usual  commercial  imports  from  all  sources. 
Usual  imports  for  the  commodities  to  be  imported  were  established 
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at  375,000  metric  tons  of  rice,  550,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  and  500,000 
bales  of  cotton. 

During  fiscal  year  1957  India  complied  with  the  marketing  require¬ 
ments  for  rice  and  wheat,  but  failed  to  meet  the  quota  for  cotton. 
Normal  cotton  imports  were  only  354,423  bales,  hence  fell  short  by 
close  to  146,000  bales. 

I  should  point  out,  included  in  the  500,000-bale  quota  was  100,000  for 
the  United  States.  And  India  did  import  145,000  bales  from  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  shortfall  in  their  import  requirement  did  not 
come  out  of  U.S.  transactions. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  that  the  problem  of  meeting  usual  marketing  requirements 
has  been  reviewed  extensively  by  the  interested  U.S.  agencies  and  some 
adjustments  have  been  made  and  others  proposed  to  meet  changing 
circumstances.  In  February  1958  the  sales  agreement  was  amended 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  cotton  shipments  from  $70  million  to  $42 
million.  A  corresponding  increase  was  made  in  wheat  shipments  and 
related  ocean  transportation  cost.  In  fiscal  year  1959  a  new  sales 
agreement  was  negotiated  covering  grain  only.  A  supplementary 
agreement,  not  yet  formally  signed,  authorizes  shipments  of  100,000 
bales  of  cotton.  In  connection  with  this  agreement  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  usual  marketing  requirements  from  500,000  to  350,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually.  To  this  requirement  will  be  added  the  shortfall  in 
commercial  imports  in  the  preceding  2  years. 

Utilization  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  for  economic  development 
and  other  programs  administered  by  ICA :  The  utilization  of  foreign 
currencies  for  economic  development  and  other  programs  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  has  been  slow,  partly 
because  of  the  leacltime  required  for  the  deposit  of  the  sales  proceeds 
and  the  need  for  specific  detailed  arrangements  for  their  use.  In 
recent  years,  however,  increasing  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  have 
accumulated  in  the  possession  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  responsible 
officials  in  the  Government  have  shown  growing  concern  over  these 
accumulations  which  derive  not  only  from  sales  proceeds  under  Public 
Law  480  but  also  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
from  numerous  loans  made  by  the  United  States  which  are  repayable 
in  the  currencies  of  the  borrowing  countries. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  to  the  first  paragraph  on  that  page,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  we  are  now  making  agreements  to  ship  cotton  that  is  going 
to  exceed  our  normal  shipments.  You  say : 

In  connection  with  this  agreement  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  usual  market¬ 
ing  requirements  from  500,000  to  350,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

IIow  do  you  reduce  that?  Is  it  just  we  will  wind  up  selling  that 
much  less? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  first  agreement  under  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
vided  for  India  importing  500,000  bales  of  cotton  from  the  usual  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  thought  that  the  law  required  that  he  had  to  be  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  diminution  of  our  normal  sales  for  money. 
I  thought  all  of  these  sales  had  to  be  in  addition  to  the  normal 
sales. 

The  Chairman.  He  said,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  the  100,000 
bales  was  supposed  to  be  our  fair  share  of  the  Indian  market. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  contemplated  that  India  would  import 
500,000  bales  from  regular  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Including  the  100,000  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Since  she  only  imported  354,000 
bales  instead  of  500,000,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  us  to  go  into 
the  Indian  market  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  it  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  able  to  import  500,000  from  the  normal  channels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  So  the  normal  imports,  instead 
of  being  500,000,  are  350,000. 

Mr.  IIabel.  This  agreement  of  1956  was  a  3-year  agreement,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  forecast  the  normal  marketing,  so  this  amendment 
is  proposed  for  1959.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  is  being  arranged, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  forecast  for  the  whole  3-year  period. 

The  Chairman.  So  unless  you  change  the  500,000  figure  we  would 
have  to  sit  back  and  wait  before  we  could  go  in  with  the  new  program  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  That  is,  ideally,  they  should  do  that,  but  actually  the 
cotton  was  shipped,  although  India  did  not  meet  its  usual  marketing 
quota.  They  are  trying  to  adjust  the  quota,  but  it  has  not  been  worked 
out  finally  yet. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  they  imported  100,000  bales  from  us,  under  the 
original  agreement  we  would  have  to  wait  until  they  got  the  500,000 
bales  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Rabel.  Theoretically,  we  would,  but  on  the  other  hand,  how 
long  can  you  wait  ? — the  year  is  gone. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  not  complaining  about,  it. 

Mr.  Rabel.  It  points  out  one  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
program  works. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  may  not  understand  this,  but  I  understand  the  law 
is  that  you  cannot  sell  anything  under  Public  Law  480  except  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  normal  purchases  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  from  us 
or  from  somebody  else ;  it  has  to  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  purchases. 

Mr.  J ennings.  From  year  to  year  circumstances  change. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Is  it  true  that 
India  was  buying  500,000  bales  of  cotton,  part  of  which  was  American 
cotton  ? 

The  Chairman.  100,000  from  us. 

The  figure  developed  in  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Rabel.  Conditions  have  changed.  I  understand  that  the  cotton 
production  of  India  has  increased,  which  has  been  a  contributing 
factor.  But  I  think  by  making  an  agreement  for  3  years,  it  was 
difficult  to  administer.  Maybe  they  should  not  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  To  say  the  least,  there  has  been  a  reappraisal  of  what 
we  consider  the  normal  importation  by  Indian  and  it  has  been  reduced 
a  third. 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Are  they  not  making  it  up?  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it - 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  making  it  up  wTith  Public  Law  480. 

Mir.  Rabel.  There  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

Mr.  Poage.  A  reduction  in  the  Public  Law'  480  program  ? 
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Mr.  Rabel.  In  order  to  make  up  for  this  shortfall  or  do  you  mean 
reducing  the  quota  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  making  a  reduction  in  cash  sales  down  to 
350 - 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  last  sentence  says : 

To  this  requirement  will  be  added  the  shortfall  in  commercial  imports  in  the 
preceding  2  years. 

So  beside  the  350  they  have  got  to  make  up  the  2  years  they  are  short. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right,  there  will  be  some  more  there.  So  they 
won’t  require  India  to  buy  500,000  bales  before  they  buy  our  100,000 ; 
they  will  simply  replace  the  100,000  bales  with  480  cotton  instead  of 
with  normal  sales. 

Mr.  Jennings.  These  are  in  American  normal  sales. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  don’t  know  whether  they  are  American  or  whether 
they  are  not,  and  the  law  doesn’t  say  whether  they  are  American 
or  not.  All  I  am  talking  about,  gentlemen,  is,  I  have  found  your 
office  extremely  unctuous  when  it  comes  to  checking  as  much  as 
$3.72  from  some  old  woman  who  has  been  overpaid  by  either  social 
security  or  the  Veterans’  Administration ;  you  never  overlook  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  that,  but  if  it  is  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  here 
that  is  in  deliberate  violation  of  the  law,  why  we  presumed  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  do  it.  I  am  not  arguing  that  it  wasn’t  a  good  thing 
to  do  it — on  some  of  these  things.  I  think  some  of  these  $3.72  over¬ 
payments  are  a  good  thing  too,  but  you  always  check  them.  I  just  ■ 
wondered  why  you  are  so  lenient  with  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  that  obviously  is  sent  in  violation  of  law.  Maybe  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  send  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  resolved  in  this  case  every  doubt  in  favor  of  the  i 
Department,  and  you  resolve  every  doubt  against  the  claimant  other¬ 
wise,  that  is  all.  You  never  resolved  a  doubt  in  favor  of  a  veteran  or  j 
a  widow,  did  you?  You  resolved  every  doubt  in  favor  of  the  I 
Government.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  but  that  is  the  policy 
of  your  agency,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No  ;  I  can’t  quite  agree  with  you. 

The  law  here  said  the  President  should  take  reasonable  precaution. 
Well,  he  required  a  provision  to  be  put  in  the  agreement  with  the  i 
Indian  Government  saying  that  they  would  do  certain  things.  The  | 
Indian  Government  for  one  reason  or  another  was  unable  to  do  those  i 
things.  Now  it  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  the  President  didn’t  1 
follow  the  law.  He  did  in  incorporating  the  provision  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  do  it,  but  the  Indian  Government  is  a  sovereign 
government,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  control  what  it  does.  So  it  is 
not  necessarily  noncompliance  on  the  part  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment.  of  our  Government  if  the  Indian  Government  was  unable  to 
carry  out  the  full  agreement. 

Mr.  Abeknetiiy.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  there  is  any  suspicion — maybe 
that  isn’t  the  appropriate  word,  but  I  think  it  will  get  the  point  of 
it — that  there  was  a  revision  in  the  500,000-bale  figure  for  normal  U 
Indian  imports  down  to  350,000  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  mak¬ 
ing  available  cotton  due  India  under  the  Public  Law  480  program? 
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Mr.  Rabel.  That  is  possible,  of  course,  but  we  haven’t — — 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  asked  if  you  suspected  that  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  There  couldn’t  have  been  any  other  reason  except 
that. 

Mr.  Rabel.  We  haven’t  made  a  sufficiently  penetrating  analysis  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  that.  It  is  certainly  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Was  this  suspicion  on  your  part  that  there  was 
a  lowering  of  the  figure  from  500,000  to  350,000  so  as  to  just  make 
480  cotton  more  readily  available?  If  so,  I  will  ask  you  another 
question. 

Mr.  Rabel.  I  personally  am  not  sufficiently  expert  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  question.  I  would  have  to  analyze  the  sales  provisions  and  the 
advantages  to  India  to  buy  under  Public  Law  480  conditions  versus 
their  normal  marketing — I  personally  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  possibly  have  prompted  this  action 
other  than  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Abernethy  ?  It  was  actually  the  fact, 
we  then  unloaded  that  500,000  or  350,000  bales.  They  figured  it  was 
a  more  realistic  figure  and  it  enabled  us  to  move  the  cotton  more 
quickly,  and  it  was  very  unreasonable  and  unrealistic  to  maintain 
the  500,000  figure  knowing  that  they  were  not  going  to  import  that 
much. 

Mr.  Rabel.  On  this  question  we  have  contacted  only  ICA  because 
this  work  was  a  part  of  our  examination  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  not  contacted  Agriculture.  Now  if  I  may  read  the 
answer  which  we  have  received  on  this  situation  from  ICA — I  don’t 
know  to  what  extent  they  have  consulted  with  Agriculture,  but  I 
presume  it  does  reflect  the  official  position  of  Agriculture.  If  I  may 
read  ICA’s  answer  on  that  problem - 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  say  ?  Let’s  read  it. 

Mr.  Rabel  (reading) : 

In  the  case  of  India  the  500,000-bale  annual  level  established  in  August  1956 
was  based  upon  average  imports  in  recent  years  when  imports  had  been  at  a 
high  level  and  domestic  demand  for  textiles  was  on  a  rising  scale.  India’s 
production  of  cotton  increased  from  a  total  of  3.2  million  bales  in  1951  to  4.2 
million  bales  in  1956  and  has  remained  at  about  the  same  level  through  1958. 
At  the  same  time,  India’s  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  only 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  domestic  production  and  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  did  not  increase.  Consequently,  India’s  total  imports  of  cotton  declined 
and  as  GAO  points  out  the  reduction  was  effected  in  commercial  imports.  In 
fact,  total  imports  in  fiscal  year  1957,  including  the  amount  purchased  from 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480,  amounted  to  only  the  usual  500,000- 
bale  marketing  requirement,  and  in  fiscal  year  1958  total  imports  fell  to  328,000 
bales. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  there?  You 
brought  this  to  our  attention.  You  evidently  brought  it  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  particular  purpose.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  or 
not,  since  you  have  discovered  this,  you  looked  into  it,  and  you  are 
now  satisfied  that  the  350,000  import  figure  would  be  normal  ?  Would 
the  figure  350,000  be  their  normal  imports  through  the  usual  channels 

of  trade?  . 

Mr.  Rabel.  We  have  brought  this  up  principally  as  a  matter  of 
information;  we  have  to  confess  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  evalu¬ 
ated  it  to  present  an  informed  opinion  or  evaluation  of  this.  It  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  program  and,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  our  statement,  we  have  not  made  a  pertinent 
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and  comprehensive  review  of  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  This 
statement  is  a  collection  of  various  findings  which  we  have  pertaining 
to  this  program,  and  we  are  presenting  it  in  this  fashion  to  the  conn 
mittee.  But  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  not  evaluated  all  these 
matters  sufficiently  to  be  really  helpful. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  we  find  out  now — you  gave  me  an  answer  once, 
and  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  you;  I  had  understood  that 
this  500,000  or  850,000  was  the  total  amount  of  cotton  that  India 
would  normally  be  expected  to  import.  Didn't  you  read  a  statement 
there  that  the  normal  importations  were  over  2  million  bales  ?  This, 
then,  would  just  be  the  American,  portion  of  those  imports,  wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr.  Rabel.  No,  the  3  or  4  million  bales  apply  to  the  production  of 
cotton.  India  is  a  cotton-producing  country ;  this  is  in  addition  to 
what  they  are  importing. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  total  production  of  cotton  in  India - 

Mr.  Rabel.  Their  production  has  increased,  while  the  consumption 
of  cotton  has  increased  no  more,  proportionately,  than  their  produc¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right,  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  what  that  2  million 
figure  was  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rabel.  That  was  a  production  figure. 

Mr.  Poage.  A  domestic  production  figure  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 


Mr.  McDowell.  The  problems  involved  in  the  accumulation  of 
foreign  currencies  owned  or  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
possible  ways  of  accelerating  their  use,  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  submitted  by  a  three-man  consultant  team  in  August 
1958  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  International  Corporation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  We  believe  this  report  discusses  in  a  generally  accu¬ 
rate  and  informative  manner  the  problems  faced  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  flexible  country-by-country 
approach  because  of  the  considerable  variations  in  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  which  the  consultants  found  in  the  several  countries  vis¬ 
ited  by  them,  based  on  their  relative  stage  of  economic  development. 

The  consultants  list  a  number  of  suggested  uses  to  further  U.S.  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  education,  development  of  natural  resources,  and  loans  to 
industry,  agriculture,  small  business,  and  handicraft.  The  consult¬ 
ants  suggest  certain  revisions  in  Public  Law  480  and  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  m  its  operations.  They  contend  that  the  legal  requirement  that 
commodities  be  sold,  rather  than  granted,  and  most  of  the  proceeds 
be  loaned,  rather  than  granted,  has  aggravated  the  problem  of  grow¬ 
ing  accumulations.  The  consultants  also  recommend  that  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953 
be  further  relaxed. 

Mr-  Abernetiiy.  Going  back  to  the  subject  we  were  discussing  a 
moment  ago,  there  is  another  question  that  has  occurred  to  me.  You 
gave  us  the  information  regarding  the  revision  down  of  the  normal 
imports  of  India.  Have  there  been  like  revisions  in  other  countries, 
or  related  to  other  countries. 

Mi .  Rabel.  I  personally  have  no  knowledge  in  that  respect  as  to 
other  countries.  Maybe  Mr.  McDowell  in  his  work  does. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heimburger  wants  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  In  that  connection,  gentlemen,  do  you  have  avail¬ 
able  to  you  the  secret  or  restricted  portions  of  these  agreements  which 
are  not  available  to  the  general  public  and  to  Congress?  It  is 
those  portions  which  contain  these  stipulations  as  to  the  usual  market¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  other  provisions.  Do  you  have  available  to  you 
all  of  these  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  agreement  with  India,  and 
the  normal  or  usual  marketing  requirement  is  included  in  annex  No. 
1.  This  is  the  printed  document  in  the  official  treaty  series. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  was  not  referring  to  this  particular  agreement, 
nor  to  any  particular  agreement,  and  I  don’t  think  that  this  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  but  there  are  some  agreements  which  have  been  sent  up  to 
Congress  on  an  informatory  basis  which  have  not  included  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  My  question  is,  merely.  Do  you  gentle¬ 
men  have  available  to  you  all  of  the  provisions  of  all  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Well,  so  far,  we  had  access— but  I  am  not  aware  of  these 
classified  sections. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  cannot  point  them  out  to  you,  because  I  have 
never  seen  them,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  some  agreements  about 
which  the  State  Department  has  testified  before  the  Government  Op¬ 
erations  Committee,  which  are  not  made  public  or  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Rabel.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  or  any  information 
relating  to  these  agreements  which  lias  not  been  made  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  guess  you  have  not  seen  the  secret  parts  of  the 
agreement  either. 

Mr.  Rabel.  Maybe  we  haven’t  seen  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  McDowell,  you  have  just  read  us  the  suggestions 
for  further  U.S.  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and,  as  I  see  it,  every 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  there — I  understand  they  are  not  yours, 
but  that  you  are  merely  reporting  to  us  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  you — as  far  as  I  can  tell,  every  one  of  those  suggestions  simply 
means  more  giveaway  and  less  return  to  the  United  States ;  isn't  that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes.  Particularly  one  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
study  by  the  three-man  team  is  to  grant  the  commodities  rather  than 
sell  them,  as  is  being  done  now  under  the  law,  and  as  to  the  local 
currencies,  to  grant  and  not  to  loan  them,  which  is  now  the  rule  under 
the  law.  Although  the  President  has  authority  to  grant,  lie  has  been 
reluctant  to  exercise  it. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  which  this  authority  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  has  been  reluctant  to  waive  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1955,  which  would  require  ICA  to  pay  in 
dollars  if  they  want  to  grant  local  currencies.  And  that  section  has 
not  been  waived  by  the  President,  except  in  only  one  or  two  cases. 
So,  in  fact,  most  of  the  local  currencies  are  loaned  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  purposes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that.  And  all  of  these  recommendations  have 
as  their  objective  getting  less  money  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury ;  isn’t 
that  it? 
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Mr.  Label.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Looking  at  some  of  the  figures  here  on  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  various  countries,  speaking  of  the  years  1955,  1956, 
1957,  and  1958,  it  appears  that  we  have  actually  lost  the  volume  which 
you  are  talking  about.  For  instance,  here  the  imports  of  all  but  the 
U.S.  cotton — for  instance,  Africa  from  1956-57  to  the  1957-58  year 
went  from  96.4  to  99.2;  Egypt  went  from  41  million  to  50  million; 
Sudan,  55  million  to  64  million ;  and  the  United  States  from  289  million 
down  to  114  million.  So  it  appears  to  me  that  the  loss  that  you  are 
talking  about,  from  500  million  down  to  350  million,  all  of  it  took 
place  out  of  our  United  States. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  You  mean  500,000. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  thousand  bales;  it  is  based  on  thousands  of 
bales.  So  that  it  would  be  96,000  to  99,000.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  it  would  be  289,000  bales,  down  to  114,000  bales. 

Mr.  McDowell.  What  country  is  that,  sir  ?  _ 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  United  States,  and  India. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  pointed  this  out  is  indicative  that 
you  are  doing  a  god  job — perhaps  it  is  not  thorough  enough,  and  as 
you  say  it  in  your  opening  statement,  you  have  not  gone  into  this 
in  sufficient  detail  to  evaluate  all  of  the  implications  and  ramifica¬ 
tions,  but  in  this  particular  case  which  you  have  pointed  out,  in 
looking  back  to  the  imports  in  India,  it  certainly  seems  that  reevalu¬ 
ation  from  500  million  down  to  340  million,  most  of  that,  practically 
all  of  it,  is  out  of  the  U.S.  export  trade,  when  actually  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  countries  have  increased.  So  I  think  you  have  really  done  a 
good  job  reporting  this. 

Mr.  Label.  May  I  add  here  that  I  just  recall  that  in  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia  there  was  a  question  whether  sales  under  Public  Law  480 
have  infringed  on  the  usual  marketings  between  the  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia.  You  asked  whether  there  were  other  countries 
which  we  have  looked  into.  I  just  recall  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  was 
a  question;  I  cannot  give  you  the  answer  at  this  point.  You  asked 
whether  there  was  a  suspicion  that  maybe  the  country  preferred  to 
receive  sales  under  Public  Law  480.  I  would  say  that  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  existed  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  but  I  am  not  competent  here 
to  give  a  definite  answer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  believe  that  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
report  will  materially  help  to  resolve  the  problem,  since  it  offers  not 
more  than  generalized  conclusions  and  recommendations,  rather  than 
specific  measures  for  any  of  the  individual  countries  reviewed  by  the 
consultant  team,  and  since  the  various  recommended  actions  involve 
changes  in  established  congressional  policy  and  must  overcome  basic 
economic  and  technical  obstacles. 

As  of  December  31,  1958?  ICA  reported  a  total  of  $2.1  billion 
planned  for  programs  under  its  administration.  Deposits  earmarked 
for  such  programs  totaled  $1.5  billion,  of  which  the  agency  had  with¬ 
draw  $663  million,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $860  million 
for  future  use.  The  largest  program  under  ICA  administration, 
loans  for  economic  development,  totaled  $1,267  million  in  terms  of 
executed  agreements;  loan  disbursements  totaled  $487  million  at 
December  31, 1958. 
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In  view  of  the  relatively  recent  starting  date  of  these  loan  pro¬ 
grams,  our  office  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  propriety 
of  representative  monetary  transactions  and  of  pertinent  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  followed  by  ICA.  We  are  planning  to  make  such 
an  examination  in  selected  foreign  countries  as  a  part  of  our  continu¬ 
ing  review  of  major  assistance  activities  under  the  mutual  security 
program. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIEF  PROGRAM  UNDER  TITLES  II  AND  III 

In  connection  with  our  examination  of  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  we  had  occasion 
to  review  the  administration  of  relief  and  food  distribution  programs 
under  the  authority  of  titles  II  and  III  of  Public  Law  480.  Our 
concern  with  these  programs  stems  from  the  fact  that  International 
Cooperation  Administration  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  programs  under  title  II  and  for  supervising  and 
auditing  the  operations  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  under  title  III. 

Our  findings  are  set  forth  in  our  published  reports  on  Vietnam  and 
Pakistan  and  in  a  draft  report  (now  in  final  preparation)  on  India. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  end-use  investigations  conducted  by  the 
ICA  overseas  staff  disclosed  that  some  of  the  commodities  distributed 
under  the  title  III  program  were  sold  by  the  recipients  in  the  black 
market  patronized  chiefly  by  Europeans  and  Americans.  This  con¬ 
clusion  was  attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  several  commodi¬ 
ties,  especially  dairy  products,  were  foreign  to  the  diet  of  the  local 
population  and  therefore  not  generally  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  investigation  by  ICA  oversea  personnel 
showed  that  relief  programs,  both  under  title  II  and  III,  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  expected  favorable  publicity  for  the  United  States.  ICA 
investigations  further  revealed  certain  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
voluntary  food  distribution  programs  such  as  (1)  overlapping  dis¬ 
tributions  by  the  various  agencies,  (2)  black-market  transactions  in¬ 
volving  an  estimated  15  percent  of  the  commodities  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  unreasonable  accumulations  of  commodities 
in  storage  prior  to  distribution.  Programs  conducted  by  two  of  the 
three  principal  agencies  were  temporarily  suspended  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan. 

In  the  case  of  India  we  observed  at  the  time  of  a  field  examination 
in  November  1957  large  quantities  of  powdered  milk  which  had  been 
in  storage  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  for  an  undue  length  of  time 
(between  3  months  and  2  years).  We  brought  this  condition  to  the 
ICA  mission’s  attention  and  were  informed  that  proper  followup 
action  would  be  taken. 

After  return  from  our  field  trip,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  mis¬ 
sion’s  report  on  “Review  and  Evaluation  of  Voluntary  Agency  Pro¬ 
gram  in  India,”  furnished  to  the  Washington  office  of  ICA  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1958.  The  mission’s  report  disclosed  several  unsatisfactory 
conditions : 

1.  Insufficient  coordination  in  programing  between  the  agencies 
and  resulting  overlapping. 

2.  Inadequate  facilities  and  services  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  receipt,  storage,  and  handling  of  commodities. 
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3.  Improper  use  of  commodities,  such  as  their  sale  to  defray  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  their  unauthorized  allocation  to  local  Government 
officials. 

4.  Failure  of  the  program  to  serve  as  an  effective  instrument  of 

Promoting  a  better  relationship  between  the  people  of  the  United 
tates  and  India. 

Several  recommendations  for  improving  the  program  operations  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  were  under  review  by  ICA  and  other  responsi¬ 
ble  U.S.  agencies.  Latest  information  received  from  ICA  indicates 
that  the  mission  in  India  is  continuing  its  audit  activities  in  this  area 
and  that  evidence  of  some  improvements  has  been  noted.  ICA  advises 
that  it  has  brought  program  deficiencies  to  the  attention  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  voluntary  agencies,  but  points  to  the  inability  of  some  of 
the  agencies  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Indian  Government 
which  is  essential  for  a  successful  food  distribution  program.  The 
agency  further  advises  that  a  definitive  evaluation  of  the  voluntary 
relief  program  must  await  the  outcome  of  the  field  audit  currently  in 
progress. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  make  no  reference  to  the  situation  in  Laos  as 
disclosed  pursuant  to  an  investigation  by  the  Hardy  subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee.  Do  you  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  sub j  ect  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes;  we  made  a  field  review  in  Laos  back  in  March 
1958.  We  also  examined  the  records  of  the  ICA  here  in  Washington, 
and  then  we  made  a  followup  review  in  Laos  last  December. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Has  the  situation  been  cleared  up  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Well,  we  have  noted  improvements.  It  is  a  rather 
complicated  and  unsatisfactory  situation  in  Laos,  and  in  one  short 
statement  I  cannot  summarize  what  has  been  done.  But  certainly 
the  agencies,  ICA  and  the  State  Department,  have  taken  various  steps. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  just  noted  that  you  make  no  reference  to  Laos  in 
your  report. 

Mr.  Rabel.  This  relates  only  to  programs  under  Public  Law  480  in 
our  statement,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Public  Law  480  programs  were 
conducted  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Then  Publice  Law  480  was  not  involved  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rabel.  Yes;  as  I  remember  the  Laos  program  did  not  include 
Public  Law  480  programs. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  his  gets  back  to  the  question,  Mr.  Heimburger 
asked  earlier. 

PROBLEM  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES  APPLICABLE  TO  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
ACQUIRED  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Many  foreign  governments  with  which  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
cluded  sales  agreements  under  title  I  have  a  multiple  exchange  rate 
system.  lor  example,  international  financial  data  prepared  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  December  1958  lists  six  different 
exchange  rates  for  Spain  ranging  from  31  to  52  pesetas  per  U.S.  dol¬ 
lar  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  exchange  transaction. 

Most  of  the  title  I  sales  agreements  provide  that  the  dollar  value 
ot  commodities  sold  will  be  converted  into  foreign  currencies  at  the 
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rates  for  dollar  exchanges  generally  applicable  to  import  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  dates  the  exporter  is  reimbursed  with  a  dollar  check  for 
the  commodities  shipped.  The  import  rate  of  exchange  is  generally 
different  from  the  Treasury  selling  rate  at  the  date  of  dollar  disburse¬ 
ment.  The  Treasury  selling  rate  is  the  rate  of  exchange  generally 
used  for  accommodation  exchanges  and  to  pay  U.S.  obligations  in 
foreign  countries. 

Budget-Treasury  Circular  A-34,  dated  July  1957,  provides  the 
basic  procedure  for  the  valuation  of  foreign  currencies  for  reporting 
purposes.  Under  this  procedure,  differences  between  collection  rates 
and  Treasury  selling  rates  are  not  shown  in  Treasury  and  other  fiscal 
reports  until  such  time  as  the  currencies  are  used.  F or  some  countries 
the  differences  are  substantial. 

In  Spain  the  collection  rate  ranged  from  38.95  to  42  units  of  cur¬ 
rency  per  dollar  whereas  the  Treasury  selling  rate  for  the  same  period 
ranged  from  43  to  58  units  of  currency  per  dollar.  Under  three  title 
I  sales  agreements  with  Spain,  foreign  currency  collections  were  re¬ 
ported  at  the  collection  rate  having  a  dollar  value  of  $213,147,000 
whereas  at  the  Treasury  selling  rates,  at  rates  of  dollar  disbursement, 
the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  was  $179,797,000  or  16  percent  less 
than  the  value  at  the  collection  rate. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  couldn’t  have  gotten  any  more  out  of  them  than 
what  we  sold  them  for,  could  we,  these  pesetas,  we  couldn’t  have 
received  any  more  than  our  selling  rate  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Consequently,  we  couldn’t  get  any  more  than  $175,- 
797,000,  could  we  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  may  be  misleading  you  when  I  say  Treasury 
selling  rates,  the  currency  has  not  been  actually  sold,  but  that  would 
have  been  its  value  at  the  date  we  acquired  it.  We  didn’t  instantane¬ 
ously  sell  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  would  be  the  only  meaningful  rate,  that  rate  of 
$213  million  is  purely  theoretical,  isn’t  it  ?  We  couldn’t  have  got  that 
money  for  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  the  whole  program  is  for 
currencies  that  are  not  immediately  convertible. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  but  we  need  a  yardstick  that  tells  us  how  much 
we  are  losing  on  this.  We  realize  that  we  are  going  to  lose  something 
on  it,  we  started  out  knowing  that  we  were  going  to  lose  something 
on  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  I  am  talking  about  is,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
we  are  going  to  lose  rather  than  get  the  rosy  figures  that  make  it  look 
like  we  are  not  losing  very  much,  because  we  are  in  fact  taking  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  can’t  give  you  very  good  answers  either,  be¬ 
cause  all  moneys  are  not  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  some  of  the 
money,  aproximately  half  of  it,  we  loan  back  to  the  country  from  which 
it  accrues,  so  there  the  valuation  may  not  be  quite  such  a  significant 
factor. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  your  agency  recommended  to  either  Agriculture 
or  the  State  Department  or  anybody  else  that  we  abandon  the  main¬ 
tenance  values  in  these  contracts  ? 
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Mr.  Rabel.  I  don’t  think  that  we  would  recommend  it.  But  I 
noticed  that  the  consultants  in  their  report,  which  was  previously 
mentioned,  recommended  also  to  abandon  the  maintenance  of  value. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  recommended  on  May  12  of  this  year,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  retroactive  back  to  the  first  of  last  J uly ;  it  has  already  been 
done.  Now,  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  clear  whether  you  folks  recom¬ 
mended  any  such  procedure  as  that. 

Mr.  Rabel.  We  certainly  wouldn’t. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  How  can  a  man  engage  in 
a  barter  transaction  with  any  degree  of  security  when  he  realized  the 
discrepancy  in  his  rates  of  exchange?  If  I  understand  how  these 
barter  transactions  are  operated,  the  American  businessman  buys  the 
strategic  materials  he  is  going  to  import,  and  he  exchanges  that  for 
some  agricultural  commodity.  If  the  rate  of  exchange  is  fluctuating 
like  this,  and  there  is  a  variation  of  16  percent  in  the  peseta,  1  don’t  see 
how  they  can  engage  in  a  barter  transaction. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Of  course,  the  barter  contractor  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  sell  the  agricultural  commodities  in  an  area  where 
currencies  are  not  sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  Spain  is  certainly  considered  a 
friendly  country,  and  I  suppose  we  have  done  some  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  with  Spain,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  figure  here  that  you 
have  just  given  us — $213  million. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  did  not  grow  out  of  barter  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  don’t.  But  wasn’t  there  some  barter  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  These  are  not  barter  transactions  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  title  I  transactions  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  some  of 
the  barter  transactions  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  have  looked  at  barter  transactions,  but  we 
don’t  get  into  the  Treasury  angle  there,  because  the  Government 
doesn’t  become  owner  of  foreign  currency  under  barter  transactions. 
But  the  exporter  does  have  the  risk  that  you  are  talking  about  of 
making  sure  that  he  sells  agricultural  commodities  for  currencies  that 
he  can  utilize. 

The  Chairman.  Although  there  is  no  currency  involved,  maybe, 
in  the  barter  transactions  the  property  of  value,  to  wit,  a  commodity, 
is  involved.  Now,  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  had  any  occasion  to  investi¬ 
gate  any  of  these  barter  transactions  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  illegal  involved  in  them,  or  whether  they  have  been 
consummated  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  law? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  have  looked  at  some  barter  transactions,  and 
in  earlier  years  there  were  things  that  we  thought  were  not  sound, 
some  of  which  have  been  cured  now.  At  one  time,  for  instance,  they 
could  draw  the  commodities  from  CCC  and  not  repay  in  strategic 
material  until  several  months  later,  so  that  you  had  the  effect  of  an 
interest  free  loan,  they  could  draw  down  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  not  pay  interest  on  it.  That  pro¬ 
cedure  has  now  been  changed.  At  one  time  the  exporter  had  a  72- 
hour  period  during  which  to  fix  his  sales  price,  watching  the  agricul¬ 
tural  market  to  obtain  the  price  which  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
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to  him.  That  period  has  now  been  eliminated.  So  there  have  been 
some  changes  made  in  the  barter  program  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
work  that  we  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  generally  speaking  you  think  that  the  barter 
transactions  that  you  know  about  have  been  carried  on  properly  and 
legally  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes.  There  is  one  that  relates  to  this  French 
housing  that  we  have  under  consideration  about  which  we  have  a 
question,  but  we  don’t  have  a  conclusion  on  it  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  that  is  just  finishing  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  that  is  the  one  that  is  finishing. 

The  Chairman.  Military  housing  in  France  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes.  Our  Paris  office  is  doing  some  work,  but  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  came  up  before  our  committee  here,  in 
connection  with  French  housing,  that  contractors  understood  that  the 
French  Government  would  not  require  the  payment  of  sales  tax  on 
building  materials,  and  finally  they  did  impose  the  sales  tax,  and  it 
took  about  16  percent  of  the  profits  away  from  the  contractors.  The 
amount  of  the  tax,  I  understand  was  about  16  percent.  Have  you 
checked  to  see  how  that  is  going  to  be  ended  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  are  still  considering  that,  and  one  of  the 
things  I  happened  to  see  was  a  letter  to  you  on  that  subject,  so  I 
know  you  are  aware  of  it.  And  whether  the  explanation  that  you 
got  satisfies  us  we  haven’t  yet  decided. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  explanation  I  got  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  military.  On  that  tax  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  brought  that  out  here  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  local  attorney  here  in  Washington,  for  the  contractor, 
I  think,  brought  it  to  your  attention.  Is  that  the  one  you  are  work¬ 
ing  on  now  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  any  information  in  your  office  that 
you  could  give  to  the  committee,  starting  at  the  very  beginning  of  one 
of  those  transactions  and  following  through  to  completion. 

Mr.  McDowell.  An  explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  a  barter  trans¬ 
action  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  already  asked  the  USDA  to  give  us 
that.  But  is  there  any  way  you  can  determine  the  profits  that  are 
involved  in  these  transactions  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No.  The  sales  announcements  ordinarily  provide 
an  access  to  the  records  relating  to  the  agricultural  commodities  part 
of  the  barter  transaction  with  CCC.  But  there  is  no  provision  in  there 
for  GAO  to  have  access  to  the  contractor’s  records,  and  that  is  where 
you  would  have  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  the  USDA  representatives  just  the  other 
day  if  they  could  give  us  any  idea  about  the  profits  that  had  been 
made  in  these  transactions,  and  the  indication  was  that  they  could 
not.  And  I  don’t  assume  that  you  have  any  way  of  determining  just 
what  profits  were  made ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McDoavbll.  No;  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  contractor’s  rec¬ 
ords.  But  I  didn’t  quite  make  it  clear,  that  access  to  records  clause, 
I  think,  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  only  to  the  records  with  respect 
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to  the  agricultural  commodities,  there  might  he  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  is  access  to  all  the  fiscal  or  financial  records  of  the 
company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Go  ahead  with  your  statement,  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  In  Poland,  where  the  greatest  difference  in  rates 
exists,  the  collection  rate  was  24  units  per  dollar  whereas  the  Treas¬ 
ury  selling  rate  was  55  units  per  dollar.  Under  two  title  I  sales 
agreements  with  Poland,  foreign  currency  collections  were  reported 
at  the  collection  rate  as  having  a  dollar  value  of  $122,778,000  whereas 
at  the  Treasury  selling  rate  at  dates  of  dollar  disbursement  the  dollar 
value  of  the  currencies  was  $53,575,000  or  56  percent  less  than  the  value 
at  the  collection  rate. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  values  reported 
at  agreement  rates  and  at  Treasury  selling  rates,  we  reviewed  the 
recorded  collections  for  11  countries  from  July  1,  1956,  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1958.  The  collections  for  transactions  in  these  11  coun¬ 
tries  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  difference  in  terms  of  dollars  be¬ 
tween  the  valuation  of  foreign  currencies  at  the  Treasury  selling  rate 
and  valuation  at  the  collection  rate.  The  dollar  value  as  reported  by 
the  Treasury  Department  at  the  collection  rate  was  $925,534,000  while 
the  value  at  the  Treasury  selling  rate  at  the  date  of  dollar  disburse¬ 
ment  was  $679,404,000,  a  difference  of  $246,130,000  or  27  percent  less 
than  the  reported  value  at  the  collection  rate. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  differences  in  foreign 
currency  valuation  at  collection  rates  and  Treasury  selling  rates  at 
the  time  of  collection  should  be  recognized  in  fiscal  reports  requires 
further  consideration. 

Our  review  of  this  problem  is  continuing. 

That  concludes  our  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McDowell.  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  you  and  your  associates  appear.  And  I  think  you 
have  given  us  a  very  fair  and  forthright  statement.  It  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  still  have  quite  a  problem  to  solve,  that  is,  what  will  we 
we  with  the  bales  of  foreign  currency  that  we  have  been  collecting 
throughout  the  world.  As  you  say,  as  this  committee  reported,  if  you 
were  giving  the  commodities  away  you  wouldn’t  have  the  problem 
of  the  foreign  currencies  now. 

Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger,  the  counsel,  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  McDowell,  in  the  part  of  your  statement 
where  you  describe  the  lack  of  control  which  the  CCC  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  exercises  over  cotton  exports,  you  passed  rather  quickly  over  the 
grain  exports. 

Now,  I  understand  that  they  do  have  somewhat  better  control  over 
the  grain  exports  than  they  have  over  the  cotton  exports,  over  quality 
and  over  price,  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes ;  they  get  a  certificate  from  the  licensed  inspec¬ 
tor  on  quality,  which  is  different,  of  course,  than  it  is  under  the  cotton 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  have  heard,  however,  that  there  are  some  aspects 
of  the  grain  export  program  that  probably  can  stand  tidying  up  also. 
And  I  refer  specifically  t-o  the  report — which  I  have  never  seen  in 
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writing — that  there  is  a  4-cent  leeway  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  allows  in  checking  the  reported  export  price  of  the  grain 
against  the  then  current  market  price,  if  it  is  within  4  cents  they  don’t 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  an  administrative  procedure.  They  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  examine  every  transaction  in  detail,  so 
that  is  a  screening  device,  as  I  understand  it,  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
contract  should  be  examined  in  detail  as  to  reasonableness  of  price. 
And  if  it  is  within  that  allowance,  they  do  not  then  go  into  a  further 
detailed  examination. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  assume  these  exporters  know  that  and  they 
know  that  if  they  overprice  their  grain  only  3y2  cents,  they  are 
normally  in  the  clear.  Can  you  make  that  assumption  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  would  assume  that  since  you  know  it  and  we 
know  it  that  they  know  it.  The  rate  is  not  the  same  on  all  grains, 
however. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  assume  not.  I  assume  the  4-cent  tolerance  is 
wheat. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  wheat ;  yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Now,  one  other  detail  that  has  been  reported  to 
me — and  I  don’t  know  that  this  is  correct— suppose  there  is  a  purchase 
authorization  under  a  title  X  agreement  which  authorizes  the  export  of 
wheat,  and  this  purchase  authorization  will  cover  a  period  of  time, 
maybe  90  days,  maybe  60  days,  maybe  30  days,  within  which  the  wheat 
may  be  purchased  and  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  check 
the  reported  export  priec  of  the  wheat  against  the  market  price  on  the 
day  the  contract  is  reported  to  be  made  by  the  exporter. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  But  that  it  does  not  check  the  accuracy  of  the  date 
on  which  the  contract  is  reported  to  have  been  made. 

In  other  words,  say  that  the  purchasers  authorization  calls  for  ex¬ 
port  of  grain  during  the  month  of  July  just  passed,  and  I,  a  grain 
exporter,  make  a  sale  during  that  month  under  this  title  I  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Suppose  that  there  has  been  a  6-cent  variation  in  the  price  of  the 
grain,  and  I  am  going  to  export  it,  and  having  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  importer  in  the  other  country,  I  note  that  this  is  a  good  deal, 
and  I  simply  wait  until  the  time  for  me  to  report  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculure,  and  then  I  put  on  my  sales  contract  the  date  in  July  on 
which  grain  was  at  its  highest  point.  To  your  knowledge,  does  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  any  machinery  for  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  reported  date  of  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Not  as  a  regular  procedure.  They  have  inter¬ 
mittent  or  periodic  examinations  by  their  Compliance  and  Investiga¬ 
tions  Division,  where  they  go  into  the  exporters’  places  of  business  and 
make  examinations,  and  they  could  and  would  be  able  to  observe  sup¬ 
porting  documentation.  That  is  not  a  systematic  type  of  examina¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  periodic  examinations  of  that  type  made,  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  reported  contract  dates  can  be  obtained  during  such 
examination. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  routine  or  sys¬ 
tematic  method  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  this  reported  sale  ? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  contract  abstract 
that  comes  in  that  gives  CCC  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  systematic  procedure  for  checking  the  information  fur¬ 
nished. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  One  other  aspect  here.  It  develops  that  there  is 
a  little  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  us  here  as  to  how  this  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind  operates,  and  the  effect  it  has  on  our  export  sales  price. 
Is  there  a  payment  in  kind  made  to  the  exporter  when  he  purchases 
the  commodity  from  the  CCC  and  then  exports  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No;  he  earns  it  in  connection  with  the  exportation. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Now,  suppose  that  I,  an  exporter,  have  a  sale 
abroad  for  American  cotton,  and  I  buy  it  on  the  open  market  and  ex¬ 
port  it,  then  upon  proof  of  exportation  I  am  eligible  for  a  subsidy 
m  the  form  of  a  payment  in  kind ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  am  not  trying  to  trick  you,  I  am  iust  looking 
for  information. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  wish  you  would  have  taken  wheat,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  All  right,  we  will  take— no;  let’s  stick  to  cotton. 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  will  try  it. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  If  I  buy  it  on  the  open  market  and  export  it,  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  what  I  pay  for  it  and  what  I  sell  it 
for  abroad,  I  get  what  amounts  to  a  payment  in  kind ;  isn’t  that  the 
way  it  works  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Now,  if  I  buy  this  cotton  from  CCC  and  export 
the  same  cotton,  am  I  then  eligible  for  payment  in  kind  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Eschwege  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Under  the  old  program  of  CCC  announcement, 
NOC-11,  the  exporter  would  buy  the  cotton  at  a  reduced  price.  There 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  payment  in  kind  subsidy  upon  export  of 
that  particular  cotton. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  the  procedure  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes.  That  is  the  old  program  which  is  still  in 
effect  until  August  1. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  So  that  at  the  present  time,  now — suppose  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  barter  contract  calling  for  the  delivery  by  CCC  of  an  equiv¬ 
alent  value  in  cotton — cotton  equivalent  in  value  to  the  materials 
turned  over — buys  the  cotton  under  the  old  program,  as  you  call  it, 
the  one  that  is  now  in  effect,  from  the  CCC.  As  he  is  required  to  do, 
he  buys  it  at  the  export  price,  which  has  been  established  by  CCC  at 
a  level,  as  you  pointed  out,  above  the  competitive  world  market  level. 
Then  he  is  required  to  dispose  of  this  cotton  at  the  world  market 
level  for  what  he  can  get  for  it,  of  course.  So  that  if  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  level  is  lower  than  the  value  at  which  CCC  has  sold  the  cotton  to 
him,  he  automatically  has  to  take  a  loss  on  that  cotton ;  wouldn’t  that 
follow  ?  And  he  is  not  compensated  by  any  payment  in  kind  to  make 
up  any  difference? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  that  would  be  true.  Because  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  CCC  exports  and  the  world  market  was  not  wide. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  But  whatever  it  was,  there  is  no  compensation  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  or  payment  in  kind  to  make  up  this 
difference  between  the  CCC  export  selling  price  and  whatever  the 
world  market  price  is. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  our  understanding. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  was  just  a  little  hazy  on  this  payment  in  kind  pro¬ 
gram.  As  of  the  1st  of  next  month,  he  will  buy  that  cotton  at  the 
domestic  price  level - 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  he  will  be  paid  an  amount  of  cotton  whether  he 
buys  it  from  private  sources  or  whether  he  buys  it  from  Commodity 
Credit — he  will  still  be  given  an  amount  of  cotton  which  will  represent 
the  percentage  difference  between  the  domestic  price  and  the  world 
price  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  wheat  program  has  been  that  way. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  the  wheat  program  has  been  that  way,  and  the 
cotton  program  will  be  that  way  within  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Just  one  more  question. 

You  have  discussed  the  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  agreement  with 
India  of  the  usual  marketing  requirement.  Isn’t  it  true  that  at  the 
time  this  new  agreement  was  entered  into,  reducing  the  usual  market¬ 
ings  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  India,  that  there  was  pending  a  rather 
substantial  proposal  to  barter  American  cotton  with  India  for  some 
Indian  material  which  would,  of  course,  have  gone  in  to  help  build  up 
their  usual  marketing  had  that  been  true  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  probably  have  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
Agriculture  audit  staff  and  the  ICA  audit  staff  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  McDowell. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Stambaugh,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like,  first,  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Mr.  George  A.  Blowers,  who  has  had  about  25  years’  experience 
in  international  finance,  having  founded  and  headed  up  the  central 
banks  of  various  countries  around  the  world — including  Ethiopia, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Liberia — probably  one  of  the  best  known  experts  in 
foreign  currencies  in  the  city  of  Washington;  and  Mr.  Eugene  E. 
Oakes,  on  my  left,  who  is  one  of  our  economists. 

These  two  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  what  we  fondly  call  in  the  Bank,  the  “Cooley  program” 
has  been  carried  out  in  our  institution. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say  that  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  have  cooperated  with  the 
committee  and,  especially,  for  the  frequent  reports  that  I  receive  re¬ 
garding  the  administration  of  the  program  that  you  have  referred  to. 
I  have  not  had  any  criticism  up  to  this  date  of  any  part  or  parcel  of  this 
operation  as  it  has  been  carried  on,  and  I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Stambaugh— and  those  who 
are  now  present — when  you  read  your  statement  into  the  record. 
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We  appreciate  your  being  here  and  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome 
you  and  your  associates. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  U.  STAMBAUGH,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
GEORGE  A.  BLOWERS,  DIRECTOR,  AND  EUGENE  E.  OAKES, 
ECONOMIST 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  interested  in  saving 
time,  we  can  place  my  statement  in  the  record.  It  contains  what 
you  might  call  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  complete  administration 
of  the  Cooley  amendment  program  to  this  date. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
read  the  statement.  It  is  only  a  very  few  pages. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee; 
we  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  report  on  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  loans  to  private  enterprise  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
authorized  to  make  under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480.  While 
the  Cooley  amendment  was  enacted  in  August  1957,  the  first  funds 
were  actually  made  available  to  the  Bank  in  June  1958. 

THE  CREDITS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

Since  that  time  the  Bank  has  authorized  72  credits  in  13  countries, 
for  a  foreign  currency  equivalent  to  $34.1  million.  An  additional  10 
credits  in  5  countries,  equivalent  to  $3.6  million,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  approval  of  the  host  governments.  Thus  the  Bank 
has  acted  favorably  on  82  credits,  equivalent  to  $37.7  million. 

Under  the  law,  these  credits  can  be  made  to  U.S.  firms  or  their  affil¬ 
iates  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  the  host  coun¬ 
tries  or  to  host  country  firms  having  no  U.S.  affiliation  for  facilities 
which  will  improve  the  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
Of  the  72  credits  authorized  to  date,  67  have  been  made  to  U.S.  firms 
or  their  affiliates.  Four  were  to  Israeli  firms  and  will  finance  storage 
facilities  that  will  assist  in  marketing  U.S.  grains;  1  credit  was  made 
to  a  malt  factory  in  Peru  whose  activities  will  expand  the  market  for 
U.S.  barley  in  that  counrty. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  not  disturb  me  if  you  interrupt  me  at  any 
time  to  ask  questions. 

A  number  of  the  credits  to  U.S.  firms  and  their  affiliates  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  oversea  market  for  American  ao-ri- 
cultural  commodities.  For  instance,  a  credit  to  a  Peruvian  subsidiary 
tt  c^1?  ^eneral  Milk  Co.  of  California  will  expand  the  market  for 
U.S.  butterfat  and  nonfat  powdered  milk.  Credits  to  a  Colombian 
subsidiary  of  the  Ralston-Purina  Co.  of  Missouri  and  a  Mexican  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.  of  Minneapolis  will  fi- 
nance  feed  mills  that  will  use  grain  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  6/  credits  to  U.S.  firms  and  their  affiliates  cover  a  wide  range 
o  f acturi ng  industries  and  benefit  American  firms  located  in 

v  c  1?e1reni'  States.  In  addition  to  the  credits  already  mentioned,  the 
list  of  loan  recipients  includes  affiliates  of  Burlington  Industries  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.;  Spartan  Mills  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ilaivester  Co.  of  Illinois;  John  Deere  &  Co.,  of  the  same 
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State;  the  Wyatt  Metal  &  Boiler  Works,  of  Houston,  Tex.;  the  Day- 
ton  Rubber  Co.  and  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Ohio;  and  a 
Tulsa,  Okl a.  firm  of  engineering  contractors.  Other  credits  will  as¬ 
sist  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products  in  Pak¬ 
istan,  electrical  supplies  and  equipment  in  Italy,  pulp  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Mexico,  aluminum  products  in  Colombia,  automotive  compo¬ 
nents  and  parts  and  industrial  pumps  and  compressors  in  France, 
footwear  in  Peril,  plastics  in  Israel,  sewing  machines  in  Turkey,  and 
elevators  in  India.  In  addition,  credits  have  been  authorized  to  a 
Peruvian  subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  a  hotel  in  Colombia,  distribu¬ 
tors  of  petrol um  products  in  Israel,  Greece,  and  Finland,  and  a  super¬ 
market  in  Milan,  Italy. 

The  bulk  of  these  credits  are  of  comparatively  modest  size.  Most 
of  them  are  for  the  equivalent  of  between  $100,000  and  $500,000. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  sixty-seven  credits  are  for  less  than  $250,000,  and 
only  nine  are  equivalent  to  $1  million  or  more. 

The  Bank  believes  that  these  credits  are  an  effective  stimulant  to 
U.S.  private  investment  abroad,  since  they  usually  bring  with  them 
a  dollar  investment  by  the  recipient  of  the  foreign  currency  loan.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  stimulus  is  increased  when  the  Bank  is  able  to 
make  combinations  of  dollar  and  local  currency  loans  to  the  same 
borrower.  Recently  the  Bank  was  able  to  announce  a  credit  of 
$840,000  and  one  of  12  million  soles  to  a  Peruvian  affiliate  of  a  U.S. 
company.  These  two  credits,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  $1.3 
million,  will  help  finance  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  caustic  soda  and  chlorine.  A  number  of  other  proposals  for 
similar  combinations  of  dollar  and  local  currency  loans  are  now  under 
study. 

PROVISION  FOR  104(e)  LOAN  FUNDS  IN  COMMODITY  SALES  AGREEMENTS 

The  process  of  making  these  loans  begins  with  an  allocation  of  the 
necessary  funds  under  the  commodity  sales  agreement.  The  statute 
permits  rather  than  requires  25  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
agreement  to  be  set  aside  for  104(e)  loan  purposes,  but  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  report  on  the  Cooley  amendment  directed  that  25  per¬ 
cent  should  be  allocated  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bank  has  pressed  vigorously 
for  the  full  25  percent  of  the  sales  proceeds.  Whenever  a  smaller 
percentage  was  in  fact  used  or  no  provision  was  made  for  104(e) 
loans,  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  certified  that 
a  compelling  reason  existed  for  the  departure  from  the  25-percent 
rule.  Such  certifications  are  based  on  overriding  considerations  of 
foreign  policy,  U.S.  budgetary  needs,  or  an  apparent  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  government  to  accept  the  sales  agreement  unless 
the  provision  for  104(e)  is  eliminated  or  reduced. 

The  attached  table  lists  the  countries  with  which  sales  agreements 
have  been  announced  since  August  1957  and  indicates  the  percentage 
of  the  sales  proceeds  available  for  104(e)  loans.  Agreements  have 
been  announced  with  27  countries.  The  full  25  percent  was  provided 
under  the  agreements  with  15  countries.  Some  provision  for  104(e) 
loans  was  made  in  all  but  five  countries — Burma,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain. 

The  table  indicates  that  there  could  be  made  available  to  the  Bank 
under  the  agreements  announced  to  date  foreign  currencies  equivalent 
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to  approximately  $224  million.  This  is  a  ceiling  figure.  If  the  for¬ 
eign  country  does  not  purchase  all  that  it  can  under  the  sales  agree- 
T\lent’  ™ie  amount  coming  to  the  Expprt-Import  Bank  is  reduced 
Moreover,  the  foreign  currencies  are  not  actually  available  for  loans 
until  after  the  commodities  have  been  delivered  and  paid  for  in  the 
host  country  and  a  share  of  the  proceeds  has  been  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Bank.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Bank  decided  at  an 
early  date  that  it  could  not  authorize  loans  under  this  program  until 
funds  needed  to  cover  them  were  actually  in  the  Bank’s  account. 

While  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  just  how  much  of  the  $224  mil¬ 
lion  would  in  fact  be  transferred  to  the  Bank  if  apportionments  were 
requested  at  this  time,  our  best  guess  is  that,  at  the  outside,  the  amount 
would  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $110  million.  The  credits  upon 
which  the  Bank  has  acted  favorably  to  date  would  absorb  one-third 
of  this  amount. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  uncommitted  funds  consists  of  Indian  and 
Pakistani  rupees,  for  which  the  demand  has  been  slow  in  developing. 
The  Bank  has  made  an  aggressive  effort  to  publicize  the  availability 
of  these  currencies.  Recently  we  received  several  large  applications 
which  would  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Indian  currency 
and  the  Bank  now  has  a  representative  in  New  Delhi  who  will  devote 
a  substantial  poition  of  his  time  to  the  foreign  currency  loan  program 
in  that  area. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bank,  the  sales  agreements  authorize  the  use 
of  some  of  the  pioceeds  for  the  Bank’s  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
cident,  to  the  loans  in  the  host  country.  This  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  important  provision,  because  in  a  number  of  cases  the  host  country 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  regards  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  taxable 
with  respect  to  its  operations  under  this  program.  Were  it  not  for  the 
specific  provision  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  sales  agreements, 
the  Bank  might  have  had  to  ask  for  permission  to  use  dollars  in  order 
to  defray  the  costs.  The  Bank,  of  course,  will  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  a  tax-free  status  as  an  agency  of  the  IT.S.  Government. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  MAKING  A  LOAN 

,Jhe  Procedures  under  which  the  foreign  currency  loans  are  made 
differ  m  a  number  of  important  respects  from  those  used  under  the 
Bank  s  regular  dollar-lending  operations  and  are,  generally  speaking 
a  good  deal  more  complicated.  An  unusually  large  number  of  clear¬ 
ances  with  other  agencies  is  involved. 

A.  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  HOST  GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  law  all  loans  must  be  approved  by  the  government  of  the 
host  country.  At  the  request  of  the  Bank,  the  commodity  sales  agree¬ 
ment  has  included  or  has  appended  to  it  an  understanding  which  (1) 
identifies  the  agency  that  will  represent  the  host  government  in  approv¬ 
ing  loans,  (2)  commits  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  transmit  to  that 
agency  the  information  necessary  for  such  approval,  and  (3)  commits 
the  representative  of  the  host  government  to  express  its  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  proposed  loan  within  60  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  ready  to  make  the  loan.  If  the  host 
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government  fails  to  respond  within  60  days,  the  loan  may  be  deemed 
to  have  been  approved. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  bare  outline  of  the  procedure.  The  Bank  at¬ 
tempts,  through  discussions  with  the  Washington  representatives  of 
the  host  governments,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  American  em¬ 
bassies,  and  frequently  by  sending  missions  to  the  host  country,  to 
inform  the  latter  of  the  policies  that  are  being  followed  by  the  Bank 
and  the  kinds  of  applications  which  are  being  received.  The  Bank 
solicits  the  views  of  the  host  government  as  to  the  kind  of  loans  which 
are  to  be  made,  the  interest  rate  which  is  to  be  used,  and  the  repay¬ 
ment  periods  that  will  be  considered  appropriate.  As  a  result,  the 
host  government  is  not  taken  by  surprise  when  the  request  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  loan  arrives  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  able  to  avoid 
proposing  loans  which  it  knows  the  host  country  does  not  favor.  To 
date,  we  have  had  only  three  rejections  to  our  formal  requests  for 
approval  by  the  host  government. 

b.  relations  with  embassy 

The  Bank  recognized  at  the  outset  that  in  this  program  it  would  have 
to  make  available  in  the  host  country  the  information  needed  by  a 
potential  applicant,  that  it  would  have  to  rely  on  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  American  Embassy  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
than  is  true  in  its  dollar-loan  operations  and,  finally,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  a  mechanism  whereby  the  loan  funds  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  received  in  the  host  country. 

Under  existing  procedures,  applications  may  be  presented  either 
directly  at  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  to  the  American  Embassy 
for  transmission  to  the  Bank.  Immediately  after  the  announcement 
of  a  sales  agreement  the  Bank  sends  to  the  Embassy  an  outline  of 
the  operating  procedures  and  a  suggested  press  statement  which  lists 
the  point  that  should  be  covered  in  a  letter  of  application.  The 
policies  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  loans  are  described  and  the 
advice  of  the  Embassy  as  to  interest  rates  and  the  selection  of  an 
agent  bank  is  requested.  As  applications  are  received  by  the  Bank 
in  Washington,  summaries  are  sent  to  the  Embassy.  The  latter’s 
views  are  sought  on  all  applications  received. 

C.  AGENT  BANKS 

In  most  countries  the  Bank  has  designated  an  agent  to  represent 
it  in  the  disbursement  and  receipt  of  funds  and  to  handle  the  book¬ 
keeping  details  associated  with  the  administration  of  the  loan  in  the 
host  country.  For  the  most  party,  branches  of  U.S.  commercial  banks, 
which  act  as  depositories  for  the  Treasury  Department,  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  a  development  bank  of  the  host 
country  has  been  used  instead.  These  agent  banks  are  compensated 
by  a  fee  which  is  borne  by  the  loan  recipient. 

D.  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  U.S.  AGENCIES 

The  Bank  is  required  to  clear  all  of  the  credits  made  under  this 
program  with  the  National  Advisory  Council.  In  addition,  it  has 
set  up  a  more  or  less  formal  procedure  under  which  it  obtains  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  with  respect 
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to  the  application  of  specific  provisions  of  the  law  to  proposed  loans. 

.  For  instance,  the  law  restricts  loans  to  firms  having  no  U.S.  affilia¬ 
tions  to  cases  where  the  loan  will  finance  facilities  that  will  improve 
the  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The  law  also  pro¬ 
hibits  the  making  of  loans  which  will  result  in  competition  with 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  When  an  application  involves  these 
issues,  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  requested. 

The  law  also  prohibits  loans  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  which 
will  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  production 
in  the  United  States.  Applications  which  appear  to  involve  this  pro¬ 
vision  are  checked  out  with  the  Department  of  Commerec. 

Finally,  the  law  prohibits  loans  for  facilities  which  will  compete 
with  the  products  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three  prohibitions  to  interpret  and  frequently  involves 
checking  with  both  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Numerous  problems  were  encountered  in  devising  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  we  benefited  from  excellent  working  relations  with  the 
host  countries  and  received  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  American 
embassies  and  much  valuable  advice  from  other  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  feel  a  real  sense  of  accomplishment  in  the  credits  which 
have  been  authorized  and  the  administrative  arrangements  which 
made  them  possible. 

THE  TERMS  OF  THE  CREDITS 

The  credits  are  made  in  and  are  repayable  in  the  foreign  currency. 
No  maintenance-in-value  clause  is  used  in  the  loan  agreement  and  for 
this  reason  the  interest  rate  is  drawn  from  the  pattern  existing  in  the 
host  country  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  Another  compelling 
reason  is  to  avoid  unfair  competition  with  the  host  country’s  financial 
institutions.  Since  the  loans  are  made  primarily  to  U.S.  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  easier  terms  would  give  the  U.S.  affiliates  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  which  might  be  the  basis  for  complaint  in  the  host 
country. 

4  he  Bank  selects  an  interest  rate  for  each  country  in  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  operates  similar  to  the  rate  that  a  comparable  institution,  say  a 
development  bank,  in  the  host  country  would  charge  for  medium-  and 
long-term  credits  to  private  business.  Under  the  credits  announced 
and  proposed,  the  interest  rate  ranges  from  6  to  12  percent. 

In  certain  countries  where  the  demand  for  the  funds  has  been  very 
large,  such  as  Mexico,  Colombia,  France,  and  Israel,  it  was  necessary 
to  ration  the  funds,  and  the  credits  have  been  restricted  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  fixed  assets.  However,  credits  involving  working  capital  have 
been  authorized  in  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Italy,  the  Philippines, 
and  Peru. 

The  repayment  period  has  ranged  from  6  to  10  years. 

Many  of  the  loans  have  been  made  on  the  general  credit  of  the 
borrower.  Where  additional  security  is  necessary,  the  guarantee  of 
the  U.S.  parent  firm  or  a  financial  institution  in  the  host  country  is 
required. 

In  all  cases  the  Bank  has  assured  itself,  as  it  does  in  its  dollar  loans, 
that  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment  exists. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Bank  believes  that  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  104(e)  program  and  that  it  has  made  a  good  record 
to  date.  It  has  received  330  applications,  two-tliirds  of  which  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  has  authorized  or  recommended  82  loans.  This 
represents  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Bank’s  workload,  which  has 
been  handled  by  the  Bank’s  regular  staff.  In  order  to  make  these 
loans  in  an  expeditious  manner,  the  Bank  has  set  up  numerous  admin¬ 
istrative  arrangements  with  foreign  governments,  agent  banks,  U.S. 
embassies,  and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies.  By  and  large,  these 
arrangements  are  working  well. 

We  believe  that  the  program  can  continue  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
U.S.  industry,  including  agriculture,  and  that  the  loans  will  help  to. 
develop  U.S.  private  investment  in  the  various  host  countries. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  follows :) 


T 

Public  Law  4S0  commodity  sales  agreement  programs,  Aug.  13, 1957-July  15, 1959 

[Money  amounts  in  millions] 


Country  and  unit  of  currency 


Countries  where  104(e)  loan  funds  were 
provided: 

Applications  being  accepted: 

Argentina  (peso) _ - 

Ceylon  (rupee) - 

China  (Taiwan)  (N.T.D.) - 

Ecuador  (sucre) _ 

Finland  (markka) - - - 

France  (franc) _ 

Greece  (drachma) _ 

Iceland  (krona) _ 

India  (rupee) _ 

Indonesia  (rupiah) - 

Korea  (hwan) _ 

Pakistan  (rupee) _ 

Philippines  (peso) - - 

Turkey  (lira) - 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian 

pound) _ 

Uruguay  (peso) - 

Vietnam  (piaster) _ 

Total _ 

Receipt  of  applications  terminated: 

Colombia  (peso) _ 

Israel  (pound) _ 

Italy  (lira) _ 

Mexico  (peso) _ 

Peru  (sol)... _ 

Total _ 

Countries  where  no  provision  was  made 
for  104(e)  loans: 

Burma _ 

Poland... _ _ _ 

Spain _ : _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ _ — 

Total _ - _ _ 

Grand  total . . . 


Market 
value  of 
commodity 
sales  agree¬ 
ments  in 
dollars 

Maximum  Export-Import  Bank 
share  for  sec.  104(e)  loan  funds 

Credits 
author¬ 
ized — 
foreign 
currency 

Percent 
of  sales 
proceeds 

Dollar 
equiva¬ 
lent *  1 

Foreign 

currency 

33.0 

25 

8,3 

660.8 

21.0 

25 

5.3 

25.0 

25.5 

24 

6.0 

190.9 

1.8 

25 

.5 

7.0 

13. 1 

16 

2.1 

660.  3 

340.0 

55.9 

25 

13.9 

6,  370. 1 

2, 845. 0 

19.8 

15 

2.9 

87.3 

15.0 

5.3 

15 

.8 

19.4 

295.  8 

25 

73.9 

352. 5 

1.0 

40.3 

25 

10.0 

378.5 

83.0 

2 

2.0 

1,  000.  0 

151.3 

19 

29.3 

139.6 

1.0 

4. 1 

25 

1.0 

2.0 

.5 

86.7 

15 

13.0 

90.5 

19.3 

48.3 

25 

12.1 

5.0 

12.4 

25 

3.1 

12.5 

6.0 

25 

1.5 

52.6 

- — - - 

2  903. 1 

21 

2 185. 4 

8! 

13.7 

25 

3.4 

24.2 

23.3 

79.3 

25 

19.8 

35.7 

16.5 

25.0 

25 

6.3 

3, 902.  3 

1, 825. 0 

28.2 

25 

7. 1 

88.7 

88.0 

7.8 

25 

2.0 

48.0 

41.0 

154.0 

25 

2  38.5 

18.0 

163. 1 

208.0 

13.0 

167.8 

569.9 

1. 627. 0 

14 

223.9 

- - -  ■■■■  111 

1  Amounts  specified  in  the  sales  agreements;  not  necessarily  the  equivalents  at  present  rates  of  exchange 
of  the  foreign  currency  amounts  shown. 

L  i  Column  does  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Stambaugh.  Are 
there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stambaugh 
a  question.  And  I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  his  presentation.  And  I  should  like  to  brag  on  Mr.  Blowers 
because  he  is  a  fellow  Floridian.  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  here. 

What  happens  to  the  money  when  the  loans  are  repaid  ?  The  thing 
that  I  had  in  mind  is  this :  Is  this  a  revolving  fund,  so  that  you  can 
make  new  loans  out  of  the  money  being  repaid  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  As  we  interpret  the  Cooley  amendment,  it  is  not 
a  revolving  operation.  We  pay  all  collections  back  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  We  do  not  see  those  foreign  currencies  again. 

Let  me  say  this,  first,  that  in  some  countries  we  could  expand  this 
operation  to  a  considerable  extent  if  Ave  had  more  foreign  currencies 
available  to  us  to  loan,  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Israel,  Colombia — 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  countries.  Of  course,  if  it  were  on  a 
revolving  fund  basis  we  would  have  more  currencies  to  loan,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  problem  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 
it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  negotiation  of  the  sales  contracts  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Matthews.  But  in  your  opinion  you,  certainly,  could  make 
more  loans  if  the  payments  could  be  put  into  a  revolving  fund  and 
it  would,  probably,  be,  you  think,  a  benefit,  if  that  could  be  done. 
Would  you  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  so ;  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  happens  to  this  money  when  it  gets  back  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  goes  into  our  accumulation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Poage.  Into  what  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Into  the  U.S.  Government  accumulation  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  what  do  we  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  1  ou  are  getting  way  out  beyond  my  department 
now. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  we  use  it  for  any  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  May  I  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Oakes? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  Oakes.  It  goes  into  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury.  It 
is  available,  I  think,  for  whatever  uses  the  U.S.  Government  can  put 
it  to.  r 

Mr.  Poage.  If  that  is  true,  it  could  be  converted  into  dollars* 
maybe. 

Tkrr"  ^AKES>  That  is  not  a  question  that  I  feel  competent  to  answer. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  information  on.  Can 
that  money  be  converted  into  dollars  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  our  interpretation  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Should  we  not  have  a  provision  in  Public  Law 
480  that  will  take  care  of  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  And  put  it  on  a  revolving  fund  basis  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  it  go  into  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  consulted  about  that,  because  it  might  have  some  effect  on  their 
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ability  to  negotiate  these  sales  contracts.  In  other  words,  a  country 
might  object  to  its  being  placed  on  a  revolving  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  a  country  would  object,  because, 
actually,  it  is  aiding  and  building  up  the  economy  of  the  host  country. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  From  our  point  of  view  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  our  operation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  consider  it  and,  perhaps,  pro¬ 
pose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  we  were  asked  to  prepare 
a  memorandum  on  that  point.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  provide 
this  committee  with  the  same  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  memorandum  appears  on  p.  317.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heimburger  has  a  question  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  just  told  Mr.  Poage  that  I  think  that  I  can 
answer  the  question  he  asked  the  gentleman  of  what  happens  to  the 
fund  after  it  gets  back  into  the  Treasury.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  money  we  obtain  in  foreign  currency  becomes  a  part  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into  and  that  it  can  then  be  used  for  any  purposes 
stipulated  in  the  agreement.  There  is  usually  a  clause  providing  that 
it  can  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section  104  of  the 
act. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  am  afraid  not,  because  the  only  law  under  which 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  for  the  purpose 
of  making  what  we  formally  call  Cooley  loans,  that  is,  under  the 
Cooley  amendment.  And  the  collections  on  those  loans,  if  they  get 
back  into  the  Treasury,  would  have  to  have  some  additional  legal 
authority  to  transfer  them  back  to  the  Bank. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  memorandum  you  might  suggest  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law,  for  the  fund  to  be  reused  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  set  aside. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  control  that  we  are  under  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  if  we  suggest 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  this  idea  of  transferring  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  some  other 
agency  of  the  Government  originate  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Are  you  referring  to  the  food  for  peace  program  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  suggestion  that  your  agency 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  administer  the  program  and  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  You  say  when  did  it  originate  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  originate? 
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Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  just  about  a  week  ago  in  a  hearing  on  Senator  Humphrey’s 
bill,  a  counterpart  of  which  has  been  introduced  here  in  the  House 
by  several  Members  of  the  House  which  is  known  as  the  food  for 
peace  bill.  That  contains  a  provision  that  the  administration  of  the 
Cooley  amendment  funds  be  transferred  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
hearing  Senator  Humphrey  stated  to  us  that  he  was  convinced  that 
the  responsibility  should  remain  in  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Senator  Humphrey  had  a  provision  in  his  bill  other¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  was  in  his  bill. 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  now  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  So  he  stated  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  would  hope  that  would  mean  that  it  would  be 
reported  out  of  the  committee  m  the  Senate  without  that  provision 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Pakistan  and  India,  the  rupees  there,  what 
have  you  done  about  those  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  have  done  everything  that  we  could.  I  think 
that  we  are  making  progress,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  our  purposes  in  sending  a  representative  to  New  Delhi,  to  estab¬ 
lish  him  there  for  a  protracted  period,  was  to  try  to  stimulate  interest 
in  Cooley  loans  in  India.  And  in  Pakistan  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  there. 

Maybe  Mr.  Blowers  would  care  to  enlarge  upon  that. 

Mr.  Blowers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  another  director  have  called  on 
nearly  all  of  the  bankers  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago  to  tell 
them  that  we  have  these  funds  available,  and  the  conditions  under 
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which  we  are  willing  to  lend  them  and  have  asked  them  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  any  of  their  clients  who  have  businesses  in  these 
countries.  We  are  getting  some  response  from  that.  The  applica- 
tions  are  coming  in  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  one  applica¬ 
tion  from  India  which  would  take  about  10  percent  of  our  present 
available  rupees,  that  is,  this  one  application  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  application  contemplate  in  the  way 
of  rupees  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  It  is  for  the  building  of  a  fully  integrated  aluminum 
plant  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  money  available  for  housing,  or  could  it  be 
made  available  for  housing  in  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  We  have  made  a  loan  in  Peru  to  help  housing,  that 
is,  we  have  proposed  it  to  Peru.  We  have  not  got  their  agreement 
yet.  It  is  available  for  housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large 
company  in  the  Middle  West  that  has  sent  a  representative  to  Paki¬ 
stan  and  to  India  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  using  some  of  these 
funds  in  India  for  housing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  consummated  about  82  loans? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us,  for  the  record,  information  in¬ 
dicating  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  loans,  whether  it  is  for  the 
building  of  housing  or  for  other  internal  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  They  run  the  whole  gamut  of  industrial  enterprise. 
We  have  a  list  of  all  of  the  loans  that  we  have  made  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Blowers.  We  will  supply  this  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  reporter  and  we  will  include  it  in  the 
record  at  thi?  point. 

(The  tabulation  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  have  applications  now  pending  which  you 
have  not  been  able  to  approve  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  funds  are  available  then  you  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  the  loans  if  approved  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Here  we  have  more  applications  than  we  have 
funds. 

It  is,  also,  true  in  France  and  Italy.  And  is  it  true  in  Israel  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blowers.  And  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Would  you  Tike  a  table  of  those  places  in  the 
record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  included 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Blowers.  We  will  give  you  a  table. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  will  make  one  up  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Make  one  for  us  and  place  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Countries  in  which  eligible  applications  for  sec.  104(e)  loan  funds  have  exceeded 
maximum  funds  expected,  July  17, 1959 


[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Country 

Maximum 

funds 

expected 

Credits 

authorized 

and 

ploposed 

Balance 

Active  appli 
cations  and 
applications 
refused 
for  lack 
of  funds 

$8.3 

0) 

$8.3 

$30.0 

3.  4 

$3.2 

.2 

6.3 

13.9 

2  6.8 

7. 1 

20.6 

19.8 

10.6 

9.2 

17.1 

Italy,.  ,  . . . . . 

6.3 

3.0 

3.3 

6.8 

Mexico _  _  _ _ _  _ 

7.1 

7.0 

.  1 

11.6 

Peru .  . . . . . 

2.0 

1.7 

.3 

7.6 

Philippines _ _  _ 

1.0 

.2 

.8 

3.8 

Uruguay . . . . . 

3.1 

(0 

3. 1 

4.0 

Total _ _ 

64.9 

32.6 

32.4 

107.7 

1  Funds  not  yet  available. 

2  $5.8  million  at  the  current  exchange  rate. 


The  Chairman.  That  will  show  that  the  need  exists  where  you  do 
not  have  funds  available  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  Bank  is  required  to  clear  all  of  these  credits  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.  We  are  required  to  clear  all  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  So  far  as  getting  the  advice  and  the  consent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
concerned,  that  is  not  mandatory,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  is  advisory,  you  might  say, 
yes,  but  we  would  hesitate,  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
with  regard  to  competition  with  the  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
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modities,  and  the  products  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities— we 
would  hesitate  to  do  anything  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  approve. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  This  is  perfectly  proper.  I  simply  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  permissive  or  mandatory  on  your  part. 

Stambaugh.  I  think  that  the  record  establishes  that  the  Depart- 
thing  0±  Agriculture  1S  recognized  as  having  a  veto  on  that  type  of 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  do  confer  with  both  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Commerce  Department  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  In  every  instance. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  very  fine  statement.  I  do 
not  recall  having  noted  this  in  your  statement,  so  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  are  the  provisions  as  to  the  term  of  years  of  repayment  on 
these  loans,  generally.  I  presume  that  it  varies. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  They  run  from  6  to  10  years.  I  think  that  that  is 
m  the  statement. 

Mr.  Blowers.  It  is  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  McIntire.  All  right.  If  it  runs  for  ,10  years,  what  is  the 
criteria  by  which  this  period  of  repayment  is  evaluated  ?  I  appre- 
ciate  that  it  has  to  be  by  mutual  agreement. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  May  I  refer  that  to  Mr.  Oakes  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 


Mr.  Oakes.  Roughly  speaking,  we  do  the  same  thing  as  with  the 
do  lar  loans.  T\  e  look  to  the  individual  case.  We  try  to  find  out  how 
long  they  need  the  money  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  they  say 
they  want  it  for.  And  the  type  of  the  installation  being  financed  will 
Pr?rty  ^  fely  det™me  the  period,  that  is,  the  type  of  installation. 

Mr.  McIntire.  There  is  no  limitation— it  is  just  a  matter  of  what 
seen^s  llke  good  business  for  all  parties  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  your  policy  is  that  this  period  will  be  agreed 
upon,  rather  than  arbitrarily  determined  at  the  time  it  is  put  into 
operation  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  This  varies,  I  suppose,  quite  a  lot  with  the  character 
o  tne  loan.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  a  unit  like  an  aluminum  mill 
or  something  like  that.  It  is  not  based,  necessarily,  on  the  operating 
mcome^the  amortization,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  follow  the  commercial  practice  in  determining 
the  term  of  the  loan  and  the  self-liquidating  aspects  of  the  project 
has  a  bearing  on  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  There  is  then,  as  you  interpret  the  language  of  the 
1  authority,  to  have  such  terms  as  you  desire? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Blowers.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  there.  We  in  admin¬ 
istering  this  amendment  have  had  surprisingly  little  difficulty.  We 
have  considered  it  a  well  worded  and  very  well  drafted  amendment. 
I  he  administrative  difficulties  of  working  under  it  have  been  phe¬ 
nomenally  small  and  few. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  establishing  the  interest  rates,  I  know  that  the 
criteria  has  been  the  interest  rates  within  the  host  country,  while  with 
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some  of  tlie  other  loans  that  we  have  heard  about,  in  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  the  loans  are  made  on  an  interest  rate  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Government  cost  of  money  in  this  country.  These  could, 
of  course,  be  an  interesting  difference  in  rates  which  might  occur  within 
the  same  country,  particularly  as  related  to  the  host  countries. 

Are  the  interest  rates  as  such  a  very  substantial  controlling  factor 
as  to  whether  loans  are  made  or  not  in  the  host  countries  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  In  these  instances  that  you  refer  to,  these  other 
agencies  apply  a  maintenance  of  value  clause. 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  is  being  waived  now  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  being  waived.  I  think  that  our  process  of 
reasoning  in  determining  that  we  should  adopt  the  domestic  rate, 
rested  upon  two  considerations :  The  first  of  which  was,  of  course,  that 
we  would  not  get  very  far  with  the  host  country  in  getting  approval 
of  the  loan  if  we  were  competing  unfairly  with  the  banks  of  the  host 
country  in  making  loans  in  their  currency.  And,  also,  that  the  host 
country  would  not  approve  very  long  our  making  loans  to  affiliates 
of  an  American  concern  at  a  rate  that  gave  them  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  against  their  competitors  locally,  that  is,  the  resident  industries 
and  the  nationals  of  that  country. 

Mr.  McIntire.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  reasoning  is  very  good. 
But  I  make  the  observation  that  there  seem  to  be  two  different  criteria. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the  loans, 
probably. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  character  of  the  loans,  probably,  justify  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.  Mr.  Blowers  says  that  we  have  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  our  high  interest  rate  that  we  charge  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  charging  the  American  concerns  comparatively  high 
interest  rates,  according  to  U.S.  standards,  you  see,  and  they  have 
not  complained  at  all. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  In  which  country  or  countries  do  they  have  maximum 
interest  rates  of  12  percent  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Blowers.  In  Taiwan.  We  made  a  loan  the  other  day  to  a 
business  there.  A  part  of  our  loan  enabled  them  to  pay  off  a  short¬ 
term  loan  that  they  had  on  which  they  were  paying  22.6  percent,  so 
that  they  were  quite  happy  with  the  12  percent. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Would  that  also  be  the  prevailing  interest  rate  for 
private  landing  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  that  needs  a  little  explanation.  Would  you 
answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  We  do  not  try  to  take  the  commercial  bank  rate  which  is 
this  22.6  percent  that  you  are  talking  about  here  in  this  case.  We  try 
and  take  the  rate  which  an  institution  of  the  type  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  charge  in  that  country  on  a  loan  to  private  enterprise  in 
that  country  which  means  that  we  pick  the  development  bank  rate 
and  not  the  commercial  bank  rate. 

For  instance,  the  first  country  that  we  made  a  loan  in  was  Mexico. 
We  picked  the  rate  which  the  Nacional  Financiera  was  using,  which 
was  10  percent.  At  the  same  time  we  knew  that  other  banks  in  the 
country  were  charging  20  percent.  It  is  a  development  bank  rate 
that  we  pick. 
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Mr.  Short  I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  testifying  before  you  is  a 
ve[T  distmguished  citizen  of  our  State  of  North  Dakota. 

ihe  CiiMRMAN.  We  will  not  hold  that  against  you.  [Laughter.] 

^  Short.  Thatcertamly  should  not  be  held  against  him,  I  a^ree 

Ihe  Chairman.  We  are  very  delighted  to  have  these  gentlemen  with 

US. 

Mr  Short.  I  have  just  one  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  while  I 
have  the  floor.  Has  this  whole  program  been  used  in  some  instances 
by  American  companies,  in  the  light  of  the  present  disposition  of 
American  industry,  to  go  to  foreign  countries,  to  set  up  a  plant  to 
build  some  item  of  manufacture  that  would  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  i  I  do  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  two  different  aspects  of  vour 
loan  program.  But  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  there  are  are  very  defi¬ 
nite  restrictions  under  this  phase  of  your  loan  program  as  to  what  the 
loan  funds  can  be  used  for. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  same  question,  because  in 
looking  at  the  appendix  that  you  furnished  here,  I  see  that  you  have 
made  a  loan  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Mexico  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  farm  machinery,  and  so  forth. 

I  happened  to  read  in  a  magazine  the  other  day  a  story  where  we 
were  importing  some  International  Harvester  tractors  into  the  United 
states,  a  diesel-type  tractor,  on  an  experimental  basis.  And  the  same 
ar^r le  |tated  that  the  same  plant  in  Louisville  was  closing  up. 

•wVcTiAMBATJGHi  Under  the  law  we  are  not  permitted  to  finance 
with  Cooley  amendment  funds  the  manufacture  of  products  that  are 

t  <0  *  ie  ndLd  States  in  competition  with  American  production. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Who  makes  such  determination,  and  how  is  it  made 
and  how  do  you  determine  that  the  items  are  not  in  competition  with 
U.S.  products  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  make  it  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

n^r'/EN™GS;  P°w  is  detefmined  that  you  could  make  a  loan  to 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  farm  implements  and  truck  parts  that  would  not  be  com¬ 
petitive  to  those  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  that  the  market  in  Mex¬ 
ico  far  exceeds  what  this  production  would  be,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  mean,  that  we  could  not  supply  them  with  our 
productive  capacity  m  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  I  think  you  have  to  take  the  question  of  the  prohibition 
m  the  law  first. 

Mr.  J ennings.  Y es,  you  state  that  here. 

Mr.  Oakes.  We  try  and  make  sure  that  this  is  true,  that  tliev  are 
not  going  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

^rl^EN-''TI^rGS'  says  here,  I  believe,  on  page  1  of  your  statement 
tnat  this  is  for  facilities  which  will  improve  the  market  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  am  just  using  this  as  one  example,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  any  specifics,  but  how  would  the  manufacture 
of  International  Harvester  Co.  equipment  and  trucks  in  Mexico  im¬ 
prove  our  American  markets  for  American  agricultural  products? 
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Mr.  Oakes.  There  are  two  purposes  for  which  we  can  lend.  When 
the  applicant  is  an  American  firm,  or  its  affiliate,  we  can  lend  for  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  trade  expansion  in  Mexico,  period. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  do  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
of  comparing  markets  for  U.S.  agriculture? 

Mr.  Oakes.  If  you  have  this  affiliation  with  an  American  firm  you 
can  determine  your  eligibility  without  reference  to  whether  or  not 
your  operations  will  improve  the  market  for  American  agricultural 
commodities,  but  if  you  come  in  as  a  Mexican  firm  with  no  U.S.  affili¬ 
ation,  then  you  have  to  convince  us  that  you  are  going  to  improve  the 
market  for  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  an  American  affiliate, 
you  do  not  have  to  meet  the  test  here  that  it  will  improve  the  product 
for  American  agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  J ennings.  We  are  working  at  cross  purposes. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  that  Congressman  Short’s  question  was, 
can  we,  under  the  law,  finance  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  Mexico 
to  manufacture  tractors  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
pete  with  U.S.  manufacturers,  was  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes. 

Mr.  J  ennings.  What  is  the  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  answer  is  that  we  are  prohibited  from  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Jennings.  How  do  you  approve  the  manufacture  of  these  trac¬ 
tors — either  those  tractors  or  other  tractors  that  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  question. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  read  in  a  magazine  article  the  other  day  that 
down  in  the  southwest  part  of  Texas  they  were  experimenting  with 
International  Harvester  diesel  tractors  that  were  manufactured  in 
Mexico  and  were  being  shipped  to  the  United  States.  So,  obviously— 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  article  is  correct — but  if  that  is  correct  and 
they  are  shipping  International  Harvester  tractors  into  the  United 
States  and  we  in  turn  are  taking  our  money  to  develop  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  plant  in  Mexico,  that  is  in  competition  with  our  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Oakes.  When  International  Harvester  comes  in  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  we  ask  them  pointblank  where  they  are  going  to  sell  their 
tractors.  Wre  cannot  make  the  loan  to  them  if  the  purpose  of  the  loan 
is  going  to  be  to  build  tractors  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  other  words,  if  they  say  that  they  are  not  going 
to  ship  them  in,  you  are  permitted  to  make  the  loan,  even  though  it 
might  affect  the  export  markets  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  This  is  another  consideration.  In  the  event  there  is  a 
strong  impact  on  an  American  producer,  we  ought  to  hear  about  it 
from  the  other  agencies  that  are  represented  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  know  about  hearing  from  them  or  not. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  the  workers  and  industry  in  America  are, 
certainly,  hearing  about  it. 
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Mr.  Oakes.  A  good  many  of  these  foreign  affiliates  are  there  be¬ 
cause  of  tariff  protection,  because  of  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  be¬ 
cause  of  all  sorts  of  things.  ’ 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  other  words,  they  are  there  because  it  is  profitable 
to  D6  mere. 

Mr.  Oakes.  From  a  business  point  of  view ;  yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  From  a  business  point  of  view :  ves 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes.  ’  J 

Jennings.  And  we  are  helping  and  stimulating  that  business 
point  of  view  with  some  of  the  loans  that  we  are  making,  apparently 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Will  you  yield  ?  - 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  You  were  at  Bogota,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  You  remember  the  big  party  we  had  out 
there.  The  man  from  International  Harvester  said,  “You  might  just 
as  well  buy  South  American  as  American,  because  if  you  do  not  it  is 
all  coming  in  from  Europe.” 

We  have  built  the  tractors  over  there  and  they  are  now  sellino-  them 
to  us.  & 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes,  small  tractors,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  How  did  they  get  that  money  ?  Have  you 
any  flour  mills  in  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Not  in  Venezuela.  None. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  In  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  No;  not  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  J ennings.  I  see  one  here  listed  for  Italy,  a  bakery. 

Mr  Oakes.  This  is  a  bakery;  yes.  This  is  part  of  a  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  venture. 

Mr.  Blowers.  The  only  place  that  we  had  an  application,  I  believe, 
for  a  flour-mill  loan  was  from  Korea  in  which  place  we  refused  it 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blowers.  So  far  it  has  been  refused. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Smith,  Korea  is  the  only  place  that  we  have 
had  an  application  for  a  flour  mill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  'Who  built  the  ones  they  have  ?  They  wanted 
to  build  a  flour  mill  down  there  instead  of  buying  their  flour  from 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  two  built  down  there  in  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Mr.  Blowers.  Not  with  our  money,  sir.  Do  you  know  of  flour  mills 
financed  by  the  bank  in  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  No. 

Mr.  Blowers.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not 
know  who  built  them. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  They  talked  about  the  new  flour  mills  in 
Venezuela,  because  they  said,  “We  will  not  buy  any  more  U.S.  flour.” 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  You  do  not  mean  in  Colombia  ?  You  spoke  about 
Bogota. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  you  will  yield.  I  think  that  these  are  loans  that 
you  make  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Not  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Apparently,  those  have  been  built  by  direct  gifts 
and  with  no  loan  involved,  I  take  it. 
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Mr.  Blowers.  I  might  say  that  Venezuela  has  quite  a  bit  of  money 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  I  know  that.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  new  flour  mills  are  being  built  down  there.  We  have  an  agree¬ 
ment.  They  will  not  buy  our  flour. 

I  understand  that  General  Mills  was  building  a  flour  mill  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  General  Mills  was  doing  that? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  would  be  with  their  own  funds. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  getting 
any  of  this  money  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Blowers.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  not  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  You  would  not  say  that  they  were  getting 
it  from  ICA? 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  credits  have  been 
made  to  Colombia  to  the  Ralston-Purina  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
to  a  Mexican  subsidiary,  to  finance  feed  mills  using  grains  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Apparently,  they  have  built  one  in  Colombia  now. 

Mr.  Blowers.  Not  a  flour  mill. 

Mr.  Jennings.  This  is  a  feed  mill. 

Mr.  Blowers.  Yes,  sir ;  rough  grain  for  cattle  feed. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  they  are  going  to  use  our  agricultural  products, 
that  is  all  right,  and  they  perhaps  will,  but  they  are  going  to  use 
their  own  labor  and  facilities  down  there. 

Mr.  Blowers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas.  What  is  there  to  keep  them  from  sending  it 
down  to  the  border  of  Venezuela  or  Mexico  or  Peru — what  is  there 
to  prevent  them  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  May  they,  after  they  process  our  grains,  export  the 
grains  to  other  countries,  or  do  they  have  to  use  the  grains  right  in 
the  country  in  which  the  plant  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  something  that  we  do  not  have  any  con¬ 
trol  over.  If  their  production  is  sufficient  so  that  they  have  something 
to  export,  they  can  export  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  They  can  export  it  to  Venezuela  and  take  the  mar¬ 
kets  that  we  have  been  exporting  to.  And  if  so,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
would  be  augmenting  our  agricultural  sales. 

Mr.  Oakes.  We  go  into  this  business  of  where  they  are  going  to 
sell  the  stuff  very  carefully.  Take  a  feed-mixing  mill  of  that  sort. 
This  is  one  of  the  sort  of  cases  that  we  would  be  discussing  thoroughly 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  whether  on  balance  the 
loan  was  favorable  to  American  agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Let  me  clarify  myself  a  little  here  in  some  of  the 
questions  I  have  been  asking,  because  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  doing  a  good  job,  and  I  think  that  you  have 
administered  this  program  in  a  very  fine  manner.  There  are  some 
areas  here,  that,  perhaps,  are  not  exactly  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  I  am  still  more  in  favor  of  making  them  in  the  form 

of  loans,  and  having  them  repaid,  than  I  am  for  direct,  outright 
grants.  ’ 

T  ?erl!a1pS  A  shou.ld  not  address  this  question  to  you  gentlemen,  but 
I  should  address  it  to  someone  else.  I  would  like  to  have  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Just  picking  up  one  specific  project,  that  is,  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.  of  Mexico,  I  would  like  to  have  some  detailed  information 
pertaining  to  their  production  facilities  and  usage,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Oakes.  It  was  for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  operation. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  that  the  Congressman  is  entitled  to  that 
information,  and  we  will  prepare  a  memorandum  on  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Section  104  (e)  Loan  to  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Mexico,  S.  A.  de  C.  V. 

RE  QUESTION  OF  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

, applicants  in  the  preparation  of  applications  for  loans  under  section 
104(e)  of  Public  Law  480,  Eximbank  prepared  a  statement  which  outlined  (he 
type  of  information  required  of  all  applicants  for  such  loans.  This  statement 
requests  applicants  to  indicate  the  markets  which  they  will  supply. 

In  this  regard  International  Harvester  stated  in  its  letter  of  application  dated 
.November  27,  19o7,  that  the  major  portion  of  its  products  would  be  consumed 
in  Mexico.  However,  some  equipment  would  be  exported  to  coimtries  throughout 
the  world,  but  principally  to  Latin  American  countries. 

^  letter  dated  December  11,  1957,  International  Harvester  Co.  commented 
as  follows  with  regard  to  competitive  aspects  of  the  application :  “I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  major  portion  of  the  components  of  the  motor  trucks  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  Mexican  company  are  all  purchased  from  U.S.  suppliers  and 
shipped  to  Mexico.  All  farm  tractors  and  all  construction  equipment  are  also 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  reason  I  believe  this  point  may  have  been 
emphasized  is  that  we  wish  to  have  the  Export-Import  Bank  aware  that  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  loan  should  permit  a  larger  quantity  of  American  goods  to  be  im- 
ported  into  Mexico,  thereby  assisting  rather  than  competing  with  American 
industry.’ 

The  Bank  has  developed  procedures  for  forwarding  summaries  of  all  applica¬ 
tions  received  for  section  104(e)  loans  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  concerned.  The  Embassies  are  requested  to  transmit  an  appraisal  of  the 
borrower  and  the  proposed  loan  based  on  readilv  available  information 

!n  this  regard,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico  advised  the  Bank  that  the  proposed 
credit  to  International  Harvester  was  not  expected  to  result  in  the  manfacture 
of  any  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements  made  by  the  applicant  and  the 
Embassy,  the  bank  concluded  that  the  proposed  credit  would  not  result  in  any 
significant  competition,  if  any,  in  the  United  States  with  U.S.  products  so  as  to 
declare  the  application  as  ineligible  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

,,  ThT<;  Dank  has  not  been  aware  of  any  exports  by  International  Harvester  to 
the  United  States  nor  did  it  think  that  any  such  exports  were  contemplated. 
However,  in  view  of  the  report  that  International  Harvester  has  been  exporting 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  the  Bank  has  written  International  Harvester 
(see  attachment)  requesting  information  concerning  any  such  exports.  When 
received,  a  copy  of  International  Harvester’s  reply  will  be  furnished. 


Re  credit  No.  C-23-4. 


July  21,  1959. 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  Mexico,  S.  A.  de  C.  V., 

Lopez  No.  15,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico 

(Attention :  Mr.  W.  F.  Schneider,  Vice  President). 

Gentlemen  :  Reference  is  made  to  the  credit  in  Mexican  pesos  established  in 
your  favor  by  this  Bank  under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480. 
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A  report  has  recently  been  brought  to  our  attention  which  alleges  that  your 
firm  is  exporting  to  the  United  States.  As  you  know,  section  104(e)  of  Public 
Law  480  prohibits  loans  for  the  manufacture  of  products  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  products  produced  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  recall  that  your  letter  of  application  dated  November  25, 1957,  stated 
that  the  major  portion  of  your  production  would  be  sold  locally  and  that  exports 
would  be  to  countries  throughout  the  world  but  principally  to  Latin  American 
countries.  On  the  basis  of  this  statement  we  concluded  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  exports  by  your  firm  to  the  United  States  and  hence  no  significant 
competition  with  U.S.  products. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  report  we  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to 
whether  your  firm  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  and  if  such  exports 
have  taken  place  since  the  Bank’s  loan  has  been  made.  In  order  to  assist  us 
in  determining  whether  such  exports,  if  any,  have  resulted  in  significant  com¬ 
petition  with  products  produced  in  the  United  States,  we  would  appreciate  your 
informing  us  of  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  any  such  exports.  Any 
further  information  you  can  give  us  in  connection  with  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Walter  C.  Sauer, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Mr.  Short.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  but  before  yielding,  may  I  ask  this:  Just  what 
process  did  you  go  through?  Maybe  neither  of  you  actually  went 
through  the  mechanics  of  this  particular  loan.  But  just  what  process 
did  you  go  through  on  this  loan  to  determine  that  it  was  going  to 
benefit  American  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  We  get  the  best  information  we  can  from  the  applicant 
as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the  money  and  what  he  is  going  to 
produce  and  where  he  is  going  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Do  you,  also,  ask  if  that  is  going  to  replace  any 
U.S.  markets? 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes,  we  do,  because  we  ask  them  whether  or  not  the 
material  that  they  are  going  to  produce  is  being  imported  now.  And 
we  ask  specifically  of  the  Embassy  whether  or  not  the  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  is  going  to  require  any  additional  tariff  protection  in  order  to 
make  it  go. 

When  we  have  a  case  of  this  sort  that  you  are  talking  about,  we 
analyze  the  case,  summarize  it,  and  send  a  more  or  less  formal  request 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  advice.  And  they  go  into  it 
pretty  thoroughly.  We  get  back  a  letter  from  them  indicating 
whether  or  not,  in  their  opinion,  this  proposal  is  a  good  idea  under 
the  general  terms  of  the  law.  We  are  largely  guided  by  that,  al¬ 
though  we  take  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you.  If  you  will  prepare  some  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  this  particular  one  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Oakes.  On  the  International  Harvester  situation? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Short.  One  further  question  on  this  matter  of  the  specific 
authority  you  have  for  the  making  of  the  loans,  that  they  shall  not 
be  used  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  work  and  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  agricultural  economy  in  the  United  States,  or  even  our  industrial 


economy. 

What  restraining  authority  do  you  have,  or  does  anyone  have,  after 
the  loan  is  repaid — is  there  anything?  Or  would  that  prohibition 
have  ended  with  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  we  will  say,  perhaps,  at 
the  end  of  the  6-year  period  ? 
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Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  it  is  entirely  our  responsibility  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assure  ourselves  before  we  make  the  loan,  it  is  not  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  can  do  after  the  loan  is  repaid.  There  is  not  anything  we  can 
do  after  we  have  disbursed  our  funds,  that  is,  to  police  the  operation. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  have  that  same  problem  with  the  dollar  loans. 

Mr.  McIntire.  There  is  no  relationship  to  requirements  under  the 
Cooley  amendment  on  any  of  the  loans,  where  different  purchases 
might  be  made  in  the  United  States — that  requirement  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  this? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  it  is  a  completely  different  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  prohibitions  in  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment,  or  some  provisions  in  the  Cooley  amendment,  under  which  we 
can  finance  only  machinery  and  equipment  for  expansion  of  an  affiliate 
obtainable  in  the  host  country.  It  is  quite  a  different  operation. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Of  course,  you  cannot  buy  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  United  States  with  pesetas  and  rials. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heimburger  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Have  you  explored  the  possibility  of  converting 
some  currency  of  a  country  which  is  available  for  these  loans,  which 
is  not  being  utilized,  for  the  currency  of  other  countries  where  your 
loans  are  up  to  your  maximum  ? 

In  other  words,  assume  that  our  Treasury  has  balances  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  both  of  the  countries,  for  example,  to  exchange  some  Indian 
rupees  which  are  in  the  Treasury  for  Mexican  pesos,  so  that  you  can 
make  more  use  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  get  your  point.  I  think,  probably,  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  completely  in  the  control  of  the  country  whose 
currency  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Blowers  probably  has  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Blowers.  The  first  demand  that  these  countries  make  upon  us, 
even  at  the  time  the  sales  agreement  is  negotiated,  is  that  we 
will  not  use  these  funds  in  any  way  which  will  add  to  the  burden 
of  their  foreign  exchange  position. 

So  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  actually  explored  this  problem  with 
any  of  them.  We  have  loaned  in  only  one  country  that  has  a  con¬ 
vertible  exchange  and  that  is  Mexico,  and  presumably  there  we  could 
have  taken  our  funds  and  have  gone  to  the  bank  and  bought  some 
other  currency  with  them,  and  moved  them  out. 

But  we  would  have  heard  from  the  Mexicans  very  quickly  if  we 
had  tried  that.  They  were  most  insistent  that  we  should  not  do  so, 
that  the  funds  should  not  be  used  in  Mexico  in  any  way  to  increase 
their  foreign  exchange  burden.  They  would  not  allow  our  funds  to 
be  used  to.  buy  imported  goods  that  were  already  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  shops  in  Mexico.  They  insisted,  and  we  had  to  watch  that  very 
carefully. 

We  limited  our  financing  almost  entirely  to  brick  and  mortar  work 
in  Mexico,  to  use  local  materials. 
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Mr.  Heimburger.  On  page  1  of  your  statement,  the  second  line 
from  the  bottom,  I  notice  that  you  cite  two  types  of  loans  that  you 
make  and  the  second  is  to— 

host  countries  having  no  U.S.  affiliation  for  facilities  which  will  improve  the 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Is  that  an  inadvertent  reference,  just  to  the  host  countries?  Or 
have  you  adopted  a  policy  of  limiting  loans  for  the  development  of 
agricultural  markets  to  host  country  firms  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh..  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  our  loans  to  affiliates 
of  American  firms  in  a  great  many  instances  are  of  the  type  that  will 
expand  1  lie  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  But  under  the  authority  for  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  y°u  would  not  make  a  loan  to  a  Peruvian  firm  which  wanted  to 
establish  a  supermarket  using  U.S.  products  in  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  get  your  point.  I  did  not  get  it  at  first.  Did 
you  get  it  ?  Can  you  give  us  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  We  considered  this  at  the  beginning.  We  determined 
we  would  make  loans  to  Peruvian  firms  operating  in  Peru  and  not 
Peruvian  firms  operating  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Oakes.  It  is. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  remember  discussing  it  with  you.  I  was  not 
quite  sure  what  conclusion  you  came  to  on  that. 

I  have  just  one  more  question.  I  notice  the  reference  on  page  6 
to  taxes  being  assessed  against  the  Bank  by  some  countries.  Are 
these  substantial  taxes  ?  Are  they  income  taxes,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  They  are  incolne  taxes. 

Mr.  Oakes.  It  is  difficult  to  state  at  this  point.  We  are  just  start¬ 
ing  with  this  problem.  We  really  do  not  know  what  the  total  impact 
will  be.  We  are,  of  course,  trying  to  establish  our  tax-exemption 
status. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Are  there  several  of  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Would  you  want  to  name  them,  or  would  that  be 
embarrassing  to  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to 
have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  hard  to  name  them  off  the  cuff. 

Mr.  Oakes.  I  do  not  have  the  information  here. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  list  of  those  who 
are  charging  taxes  against  the  operation  of  our  Export-Import  Bank; 
that  is,  those  countries  that  are  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Very  well. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Countries  Imposing  Taxes  on  Exi  mb  an  k  Operations  Under  Section  104(e) 

of  Public  Law  480 

Italy 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  into  a  country  and  finance  some  program, 
do  you  think  that  the  host  country  should,  by  the  taxing  power 
withhold  taxes  on  those  pro j ects  ? 
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Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  are  contesting  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
a  U.S.  Government  agency  and  that  we  are  making  loans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  economy  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  can  see  a  difference,  in  the  French  housing 
loans,  where  we  were  going  into  France  and  utilizing  $50  million  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  housing,  and  the  builder  under 
the  French  Government  would  not  impose  the  sales  tax  on  the  building 
material,  and  the  French  Government  did  impose  it.  Now,  that  was 
a  rather  unusual  program,  because  it  was  for  the  mutual  defense  of 
both  countries. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is  an  income  tax 
on  our  interest  collections.  A  sales  tax,  it  would  be  a  little  bit  pater¬ 
nalistic  if  we  tried  to  establish  an  immunity  from  the  sales  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  France  should  not  have  imposed  the  tax 
on  the  building  program,  because  it  was  a  mutual  undertaking,  a  proj¬ 
ect  in  which  you  have  a  community  of  interests,  the  defense  of  both 
countries,  and  housing  for  U.S.  military  personnel,  to  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rents  or  allow¬ 
ances  to  our  military  men.  But  your  complaint  is  the  fact  that  the 
country  imposes  an  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  right ;  that  is  right. 

Let’s  go  back  to  our  friend,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  We 
don’t  consider  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  protest  to  the  American 
Government  that  International  Harvester  Co.  needs  to  pay  a  sales  tax 
on  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  they  buy  to  expand  their  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Why  shouldn’t  the  International  Harvester  plant 
pay  an  income  tax  in  Mexico  just  like  any  other  citizen? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  wouldn’t  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  pro¬ 
test  against  that.  We  are  only  talking  about  the  income  tax  that  would 
be  imposed  upon  the  interest  paid  to  the  Export-Import,  Bank  on  the 
loans  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  go  in  there  to  aid  their 
economy,  and  furnish  them  money,  then  they  impose  the  income  tax 
on  the  interest?  You  could  certainly  take  care  of  that  in  the  initial 
contract,  couldn’t  you?  You  could  just  say  to  the  host  country,  “We 
will  not  grant  this  loan  if  you  are  going  to  impose  a  tax  on  your  interest 
earnings.” 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  we  could,  and  we  probably  wouldn’t  make  the 
Joan  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  are  trying  to  establish  our  status  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  as  being  immune  from  income  taxes  on  the  interest  paid  on  our 
loans.  And  to  what  extent  have  we  made  any  progress  ?  We  are  just 
beginning  on  that. 

Mr.  Blowers.  This  has  only  recently  come  to  our  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  reci¬ 
procity,  where  an  agency  in  that  government  is  immune  from  income 
tax  on  the  same  type  of  operation  in  this  country  we  will  be  immune  in 
that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  the  loan  is  made  in  those 
countries,  or  made  here  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  It  is  made  in  the  host  country,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  have  to  be  made — why  couldn’t  you  use 
the  25  percent  of  the  local  currency  that  is  generated  by  these  4-year 
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transactions  and  make  the  loan  to  businessmen  here  in  America  in 
local  currency  to  be  paid  back  with  interest  here  ? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Well,  that  is  the  way  we  make  our  dollar  loans;  we 
receive  dollar  notes  payable  in  this  country.  But  in  making  these 
loans,  we  have  to  accept  local  currency  notes  payable  in  the  country 
in  which  the  loan  is  used,  and  that  makes  it  a  loan  subject  to  the  laws 
of  that  country.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  way  that  we  could  domesti¬ 
cate  it ;  that  is,  make  it  a  U.S.  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McIntire  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  distinction  drawn  by  the 
host  country  on  this  question  of  taxing  your  income  as  to  whether 
these  loans  are  made  under  the  Cooley  amendment,  or  any  other  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugii.  I  think  that  the  tax  imposed  is  the  normal  tax 
imposed  on  loans  made  in  their  own  country.  There  is  nothing  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

Mr.  McIntire.  As  between  the  other  loans  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Ho,  they  don’t  impose  any  tax  on  our  dollar  loans, 
on  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But  on  these  you  are  earning  an  interest  income  in 
that  country ;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No,  they  are  payable  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Oh,  there  is  a  distinction  as  between  the  loans  we 
are  talking  about  here,  which  are  made  in  another  country’s  currency 
and  technically  made  in  that  country,  as  compared  with  the  regular 
Export-Import  Bank  operations  of  dollar  loans  which  are  available  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.  On  our  regular  loans  we  take  negotiable  in¬ 
struments  and  obligations  in  dollars.  They  are  all  made  in  dollars  and 
repayable  in  dollars,  and  they  are  payable  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  or  someplace  like  that — some  bank  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stambaugh,  we  thank  you  and  your  associates 
very  much  for  appearing  here.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  your  information  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Do  you  make  any  loans  to  mining  interests  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  To  our  sorrow,  we  made  one. 

Are  you  talking  about  Cooley  loans  ? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  am  talking  about  any  loans. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  mining 
loans  in  Mexico.  Some  of  them  didn’t  turn  out  so  well. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  loans  have  been 
made  to  the  fluorspar  mining  interests  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Blowers.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Fluorspar;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Mr.  Blowers.  Fluorspar  is  the  ore.  But  what  is  it  they  reduce  it 
to  ?  Is  it  not  used  as  a  flux  ? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  You  mean  the  chemical  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  haven’t  made  any  such  loans. 
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Mr.  Stubblefield.  You  wouldn’t  know  if  there  have  been  any  ? 

Mr.  Blowers  Fluorspar  is  an  ore,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  has  a  more 
common  name. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Well,  there  is  an  acid  grade  of  the - 

Mr.  Blowers.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  the  only  mining 
loans  we  have  made  to  Mexico  have  been  for  sulfur  and  manganese. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  And  iron  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:  35  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  July  17, 1959. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  17,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton ^  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  1310,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage 
presiding. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  met  this  morning  to  continue  the  consideration 
of  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  and  all  of  the  ramifications  connected 
with  it.  I  believe  this  morning  we  have  witnesses  from  the  Defense 
Department  with  us. 

Mr.  Arrington,  Chief  of  the  Family  Housing  Division.  Will  you 
come  up  here,  Mr.  Arrington  ? 

Do  you  have  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes;  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  of  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  committee  has  copies. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  ARRINGTON,  FAMILY  HOUSING  DIVISION, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANDREW  C. 

MAYER,  OFFICE  OF  THE  COUNSEL ;  AND  S.  C.  ALENIER,  HOUSING 

DIVISION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE  (P.  &  I.) 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  have  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Mayer  of  our 
Office  of  Counsel  and  Mr.  Alenier,  of  our  Housing  Division. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today,  in 
order  to  give  you  a  current  report  on  the  surplus  commodity  housing 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  by  section  407  of  Public  Law  765, 
83d  Congress,  approved  September  1,  1954.  This  authority,  as  sub¬ 
sequently  amended,  provides  that  military  family  housing  may  be 
constructed  in  foreign  countries  utilizing  foreign  currency  balances 
created  through  the  sale  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  or  through  other  transactions 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Attached  (table)  is  a  chart  showing  the  status  of  this  program  as 

April  lj  1959.  As  you  can  see,  a  total  of  4,368  units  have  been 
completed  m  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  and  Japan,  4,446  units  are 
under  construction  in  those  countries  plus  Italy,  France,  and  Morocco, 
and  2,866  units  are  in  the  design  or  planning  stages. 
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Ill  addition  to  these  units,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  requested 
approval  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  military  construction  authorization 
bill  for  execution  of  a  program  of  3,444  units  at  several  locations: 
700  in  France  (which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  determine  the  need  for  these  units),  1,404  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  140  in  Spain,  600  in  Turkey,  110  in  Crete,  100  in 
Bermuda,  and  390  at  three  classified  locations.  The  total  cost  of 
these  additional  units  is  expected  to  be  approximately  $61.7  million. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  $172  million  either  expended  or  planned 
for  expenditure  for  the  11,680  units  in  the  current  program,  will  total 
$233.7  million. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  program  is  moving  slowly,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  the  required  foreign  currencies.  The 
countries  where  we  need  military  family  housing  are  not  the  countries 
where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  surplus  American  agricultural 
products.  Only  in  Spain  and  Japan  have  currency  availabilities  kept 
pace  with  requirements.  The  British  program,  which  was  progressing 
well,  may  soon  come  to  a  halt  because  of  a  shortage  of  sterling.  We 
understand  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  further  tobacco  sales  to 
Great  Britain,  but  definite  agreements,  if  they  do  materialize,  are 
not  expected  for  several  months.  It  appears  that  progress  of  the 
pound  toward  free  convertability  has  greatly  reduced  British  interest 
in  Public  Law  480  purchases. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  commodity  program  a 
number  of  actions  have  been  taken.  We  requested  and  obtained  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  968,  84th  Cong.)  authority  to  supplement  foreign  currencies 
with  as  much  as  25  percent  in  appropriated  dollars,  in  order  to  pay 
for  such  things  as  Government  overhead  costs  and  to  procure  equip¬ 
ment  items  not  locally  available  in  some  countries.  We  have  used 
Austrian  schillings  to  buy  Austrian  prefabricated  houses  for  erection 
in  Morocco,  Crete,  and  Turkey;  and  we  proposed  to  use  finn-marks  to 
buy  Finnish  prefabs  for  Iceland.  In  France,  since  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  francs  through  direct  sales  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  we  developed  a  barter-type  transaction,  which 
is  producing  2,403  housing  units. 

This  transaction  was  discussed  in  great  detail  during  my  appearance 
before  this  committee  last  year.  Briefly,  we  contracted  with  a  team 
consisting  of  a  French  builder  and  an  American  commodity  dealer. 
Pursuant  to  the  basic  contract,  the  builder  obtained  the  land  and  built 
the  housing,  receiving  from  the  military  contracting  officer  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  work  performed  construction  progress  certificates.  Mean¬ 
while,  his  associated  commodity  dealer,  under  a  related  commodity 
contract,  took  commodities  from  CCC  and  sold  them  to  generate  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  builder  (principally  French 
francs) . 

The  builder  has  obtained  his  money  by  cashing  his  certificates  with 
the  dealer,  who  in  turn  delivers  the  certificates  to  CCC  in  payment 
for  the  commodities  received.  Upon  completion  of  construction  the 
builder  will  be  paid  in  full  and  CCC  will  have  the  full  amount  of 
certificates  as  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  This  indebtedness  will  be  repaid  to  CCC  over  a  period  of  years 
from  quarters  allowances  forfeited  by  occupants  of  the  housing,  after 
deductions  for  maintenance  and  operating  charges.  Since  the  United 
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States  cannot  normally  hold  title  to  real  property  in  France  and  since 
the  French  Government  did  not  desire  to  participate  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  is  receiving  in  exchange  for  the  commodities 
a  20-year  prepaid  lease  with  option  for  renewal  at  reasonable  monthly 
rentals.  The  contract,  or  “lease  agreement,”  stipulates  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  incur  any  liability  for  any  currency  payments,  but 
is  only  responsible  to  make  commodities  available  through  CCC. 

The  construction  is  now  virtually  completed,  with  the  last  units 
scheduled  to  be  finished  this  month.  Originally  it  was  expected  that 
2,700  units  would  be  built  within  the  $50  million  ceiling  established 
for  this  program;  however,  revised  military  plans  required  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  297  units  at  Chateauroux,  reducing  the  total  of  2,403  units. 
At  the  same  time  the  builder  developed  financial  difficulties  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Construction  Agency  in  France  found  it  necessary  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  revised  contract  price.  The  revised  costs  are  expected  to 
amount  to  about  $20,003  per  unit  for  the  2,403  units,  together  with 
termination  costs  of  $1.4  million  for  the  canceled  units  at  Chateauroux. 

The  $20,003  per  unit  includes  land,  site  improvements,  structures, 
equipment,  and  U.S.  Government  overhead  costs.  The  houses  include 
two-,  three-,  and  four-bedroom  units,  two-thirds  of  them  single-family 
dwellings,  the  balance  semidetached.  Exterior  walls  are  of  concrete 
block,  with  the  exterior  finish  of  stucco  and  the  interior  finish  wall- 
board.  Interior  partitions  are  frame  and  floors  are  generally  con¬ 
crete  on  grade.  The  tile  roofs  and  exterior  design  are  consistent  with 
French  architectural  concepts,  while  the  equipment  and  interior  lay¬ 
outs  conform  to  American  standards.  In  general,  the  contract  stipu¬ 
lates  construction  of  high  quality,  with  inside  floor  areas  averaging 
1,080  square  feet  per  unit. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  housing  produced  under  the  “barter”  program  in 
France,  but  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the  construction  is  only 
one  aspect  of  this  extremely  complex  transaction.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  informed  us  that  sales  of  cotton  and  wheat  under 
the  French  program  displaced  normal  dollar  sales  and  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  any  housing  “barter”  transactions  must  be  limited  to  commodity 
sales  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  additional  to  normal  market¬ 
ings.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no  plans  for  further  “bar¬ 
ter”  transactions  either  for  military  family  housing  or  for  military 
base  construction  in  foreign  countries  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
transactions  of  any  magnitude  could  be  conducted  under  the  revised 
barter  program  rules. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  as  of  April  1,  1959,  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  $171  million  was  available  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  military  family  housing  from  Public  Law  480  agreements  and 
the  French  “barter”  transaction.  A  breakdown  of  the  amounts  avail¬ 
able  by  country  and  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  attached  (table). 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on  our  commodity 
housing  programs. 
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Department  of  Defense  surplus  commodity  housing  program,  cumulative  report 

(as  of  Apr.  1, 1959) 


Completed 

Under 
contract 1 

In  various 
stages  of 
planning 
and  design 

Total 

United  Kingdom _ 

1, 509 

822 

493 

552 

2,403 

140 

854 

3,185 

493 

2,881 

2,803 

140 

180 

135 

1,313 

50 

500 

Italy _  _ 

Spain _  _ _ _ 

3 1, 582 

747 

450 

France _  _ _ 

Morocco _ _ ..  _ _ _ 

Bermuda  _  .  _ 

180 

135 

Portugal  (Azores) _ 

Japan _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,277 

36 

Iceland.  _ _ . _ _  _ 

50 

500 

Philippines  _ _ _ 

Total  units _ 

4, 368 
$37, 000, 000 

4, 446 

$82,  000,  000 

2,866 
$53, 500, 000 

11, 680 
4  $172, 500,  000 

Total  cost 3 _ 

1  Includes  certain  units  which  are  part  of  a  contract  but  which  are  completed. 

*  These  are  units  leased  for  a  period  of  7  years. 

8  Includes  as  much  as  25  percent  appropriated  funds  in  most  projects,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  968 
84th  Cong.  ' 

4  Does  not  include  costs  of  community  facilities  which  total  approximately  $3,900,000  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $200,000  in  Spain. 


Status  of  Public  Laic  480  funds  available  for  military  family  housing 

(as  of  Apr.  1, 1959) 


Country 

Available 
from  agree¬ 
ments  signed 
as  of  Apr.  1, 
1959 

Allocated  by 
Bureau  of 
Budget  to 
DOD  for 
housing 

Austria  >_ . . . . . . . 

Million 

$8.7 

2.0 

12.0 

50.0 

9.4 

17.5 

3. 1 

1.5 
26.7 

5.0 

44.5 

Million 

$8.7 

1.4 

Finland  1 _ 

France  . . . . . 

France  (barter) _ 

60.0 

7.9 

17.0 

Pakistan.. _ _ _ _  . 

Portugal  (Azores) _ 

1.5 

26.7 

Spain. _ _ _ 

Turkey .  . . .  . 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

43.9 

Total . . . . 

171.4 

159.1 

1  Purchase  of  prefabricated  units  for  use  in  other  countries. 


Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Arrington. 

I  believe  counsel  has  some  questions. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Arrington,  I  am  committee  counsel.  I  think 
we  have  discussed  this  matter  before  from  time  to  time.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  the  committee  in  presenting  an  understandable 
and  concise  description  of  the  program. 

I  refer  to  your  statement  on  page  4  regarding  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  barter  transactions,  even  for  military 
housing  or  other  purposes,  would  be  considered  in  the  future  only 
where  you  could  prove  additionality,  so  called.  You  say  under  these 
circumstances — 

we  have  no  plans  for  further  barter  transactions,  either  for  military  housing  or 
for  military  base  construction. 
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Should  we  gather  from  that  that  were  you  able  to  make  barter  trans¬ 
actions  freely  that  you  would  have  further  plans  for  deferring  cost 
of  some  of  these  oversea  construction  projects  with  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  rather  than  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  As  you  can  see,  we  do  have  continuing  requirements, 
and  were  it  possible  to  devise  a  barter  program  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  Agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  workable,  I  am  sure 
we  would  be  prepared  to  use  it. 

Mr.  IIeimburger.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  answers  that  question. 

I  have  a  few  more  questions  here  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

I  might  add  that  these  are  not  originally  my  questions  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  this  one  means,  but  I  assume  you  will  understand. 

How  does  the  Pentagon  choose  between  surplus  commodity  family 
housing  and  other  types  of  family  housing  construction  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  can  gather  that  that  question  relates  to  the  means 
of  financing.  The  houses  would  be  roughly  comparable  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  a  physical  standpoint  We  have  three  principal  ve¬ 
hicles  for  providing  family  housing  in  foreign  countries  and  we  always 
give  first  priority  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  generated  by  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  sales. 

In  the  event  that  it  is  not  feasible  in  a  particular  country  to  build 
housing  under  the  commodity  program,  we  then  consider  use  of  our 
second  alternative— -which  is  a  rental  guarantee  program. 

That  does  not  involve  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  for  con¬ 
struction,  but  involves  our  giving  a  guarantee  of  a  stipulated  level 
of  rental  income  to  selected  builders  for  a  period  of  years  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  build  houses  where  we  need  them.  The  rental  guar¬ 
antee  program  is  particularly  feasible  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
highly  developed  local  economy. 

Consequently,  with  a  high  residual  value  for  the  units  on  the  local 
economy,  we  only  have  to  give  a  commitment  which  underwrites  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  housing — say,  40,  50,  or  60  percent,  and  not 
the  total  cost  of  the  housing.  We  like  the  rental  guarantee  program 
because  it  enables  us  to  minimize  our  commitments. 

We  have  hopes  of  developing,  for  example,  additional  rental  guar¬ 
antee  housing  in  Germany  where  all  these  conditions  are  met. 

It  is  essentially  a  short-term  proposition,  and  we  would  not,  for 
example,  use  rental  guarantee  in  places  like  Newfoundland  where 
there  is  not  a  highly  developed  local  economy  and  consequent  residual 
value  and  also  where  the  permanence  of  our  stay  is  likely  to  be  more 
assured  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  Our  third  resort,  if  neither 
the  surplus  commodity  program  nor  the  rental  guarantee  program 
is  feasible,  is  to  build  the  housing  with  appropriated  funds,  just  like 
any  other  military  construction. 

Mr.  IIeimburger.  In  your  statement,  you  mentioned  the  transac¬ 
tion  where  you  had  used  Austrian  shillings  to  buy  housing  for 
Morocco,  I  believe  it  was — or  Crete  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Have  you  explored  the  possibility  of  more  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  type  or  are  you  actively  exploring  this  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  are  continually  studying  this  problem.  One 
unfortunate  thing  about  transactions  of  such  complexity  is  that  they 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  develop.  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  of 
years. 
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When  we  finally  did  bring  the  Moroccan  contract  to  a  conclusion, 
using  Austrian  prefabs,  and  75  percent  financed  with  Austrian  shil¬ 
lings — unfortunately,  after  it  started,  the  political  situation  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  became  quite  uncertain  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  terminate 
some  360  out  of  500  units  in  the  contract.  So,  we  are  actually  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  this  time  with  140  units  in  Morocco  which  we  are  going 
to  complete. 

The  additional  Austrian  prefabs  are  being  stored  at  Trieste  and 
we  hope  to  use  them  in  areas  such  as  Crete  and  Turkey. 

If  we  had  additional  Austrian  credits,  we  believe  that  we  could 
find  a  use  for  additional  Austrian  prefabs  beyond  that.  Similarly, 
in  Finland,  where  we  do  have  a  small  amount  of  currency  available 
to  us,  we  plan  to  buy — I  believe  it  is  50  prefabricated  houses  for  erec¬ 
tion  in  Iceland,  if  we  can  keep  the  costs  within  reasonable  limitations. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  ask  there — and  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  order 
to  ask  it — you  discontinued  building  houses  in  Morocco.  Is  that  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  no  longer  is  a  need  for  housing  in  Morocco? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  do  at  the  present  time  have  a  sizable  continu¬ 
ing  need  in  Morocco  but  the  duration  of  our  continued  stay  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  is  open  to  serious  question  and  therefore  we  do  not  feel  we 
would  be  justified  in  building  any  substantial  amount  of  housing 
there. 

We  had  another  project  planned  by  the  Navy  Department  for,  I 
believe,  330  units  at  Port  Lyautey  in  Morocco,  which  was  also  canceled. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  What  is  the  status  of  currencies  repaid  to  the 
United  States  under  section  104(g)  of  Public  Law  480;  and  have 
you  explored  the  possibility  of  using  these  currencies  for  military 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  refers  to  the  economic  loan  program  and  our 
counsel,  Mr.  Mayer,  has  been  making  quite  a  study  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  answer. 

Mr.  Mayer.  As  you  know,  section  104(g)  of  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
vides  for  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  foreign  countries. 

When  these  loans  are  repaid,  there  is  some  question  as  to  what  can 
be  done  with  the  currencies  that  are  thereby  made  available  to  the 
United  States. 

I  understand  that  a  joint  committee  of  all  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  interested  in  the  use  of  these  currencies  has  been  looking  into 
it,  and  so  far  I  understand  that  there  is  no  administration  position 
as  to  whether  these  currencies  may  be  reused.  If  they  could  be  reused 
for  the  various  purposes  for  which  other  foreign  currencies  are  now 
available,  then  presumably  we  could  use  them  for  family  housing,  but 
I  understand  that  the  various  departments  have  not  yet  reached  a 
coordinated  position  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  leads  me  to  another  question. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  representatives  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
before  the  committee  explaining  their  administration  of  the  funds 
available  under  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment,  with  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  are  familiar. 

They  mentioned  yesterday  that  at  least  one  loan  has  been  made  to 
an  American  business  firm  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  some 
prefab  housing  in  a  foreign  country.  Have  you,  sir,  explored  with 
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the  Export-Import  Bank  people  the  possibility  of  that  sort  of  maneu¬ 
ver  in  connection  with  your  military  housing  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  sir,  we  have  not.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to 
whether  we  could  use  that  vehicle. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  do  not  think  you  could  use  it  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  but  I  think  that  a  private  American  firm  wanting  to 
construct  some  housing  in  X  country,  to  lease  to  the  military,  could 
use  it. 

I  just  suggest  that  as  an  avenue  of  exploration  if  you  haven’t  gone 
into  it. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  had  some  discussions  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  been  interested  in  building  houses  for  us  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  I  believe  they  did  mention  there  would  be  a  possibility,  in 
the  event  they  were  the  successful  builder,  of  their  using  such  funds. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  do  not  remember  where  the  Export-Import 
Bank  said  this  housing  was  to  be  built.  But  they  have  established 
the  principle  that  these  funds  could  be  used  for  loans  to  American  firms 
to  construct  housing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Just  one  more  question:  In  your  opinion  would  any  additional  leg¬ 
islation  be  necessary  or  desirable? 

Mr.  Mayer.  In  my  own  opinion,  speaking  as  a  lawyer  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  I  believe  that  the  present  legislation  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  authorize  the  use  of  these  repayment  currencies  for  family 
housing  and  the  other  purposes  set  forth  in  Public  Law  480.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  have  stated,  the  administration,  and  the  various  executive 
departments  interested  in  this  problem,  have  not  reached  a  coordi¬ 
nated  position  and  therefore  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  certainly 
additional  clarification  would  be  highly  desirable  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Obviously,  something  is  necessary  before  you 
can  use  the  barter  program  again  to  any  extent  for  your  housing. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

So  far  as  the  status  of  funds  under  section  104(g)  I  believe  Mr.  Alen¬ 
ier  has  obtained  some  recent  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Alenier.  The  Treasury  Department  has  advised  us  that  of 
$670  million  disbursed  by  BOB,  only  $1  million  has  been  repaid  to 
date. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  So  there  isn’t  too  much  fund  in  the  pot  to  worry 
about  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Alenier.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  With  respect  to  the  need  for  additional 
legislation,  I  wonder  if  you  could  suggest  some  language  to  our  counsel, 
Mr.  Mayer  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  not  authorized  to  propose  any  legislation  on  this 
point  since  the  administration’s  position  has  not  yet  been  established. 
However,  I  could  work  with  the  committee  counsel. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Couldn’t  you  just  work  with  the  committee  staff? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Informally. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  As  a  drafting  service  and  assist  us  in  drafting 
some  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Along  that  line,  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480,  I 
believe  Mr.  Arrington’s  statement  said  there  was  some  authority  in  the 
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original  act  that  was  passed  in  1954.  Do  you  take  it  that  that  authority 
existed  in  104(g)  to  provide  this  necessary  housing,  and  then  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Congress  passed  104(1),  which  was  passed  recently. 

Mr.  Arrington.  If  you  are  referring  to  104(1)  of  Public  Law  480, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  the  authority  that  was  recently  enacted.  Let 
me  ask  you  a  little  more  about  this. 

On  page  2  of  your  statement  you  state  that  : 

We  requested  and  obtained  Public  Law  968  of  the  84th  Congress  authority  to 
supplement  the  foreign  currencies  with  as  much  as  25  percent  in  appropriated 
dollars. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  a  breakdown  and  tell  us,  Mr.  Arring¬ 
ton,  just  where  that  25  percent  authority  in  that  84th  Congress  act 
went,  and  to  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  know  the  Air  Force  has  used  it  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Alf.nier.  The  Air  Force  also  used  it  in  Morocco  for  site  devel¬ 
opment  costs. 

Mr.  Gathings.  There  was  a  net  for  that  provision  requiring  25  per¬ 
cent  in  dollars  be  made  available  to  you  to  purchase  certain  supplies 
and  equipment  that  would  not  be  available  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Was  there  any  other  country  besides  Morocco  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Other  than  Morocco  and  Spain,  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  it  in  Great  Britain  nor  Japan.  I  am  not  certain  about  Italy. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  used  appropriated  dollars  in  Italy  and  that 
about  covers  the  countries  where  we  have  projects  either  completed  or 
under  contract. 

Mr.  Gathings.  This  program  is  quite  a  saving  to  the  taxpaying  citi¬ 
zen  of  America,  is  it  not,  in  that  under  this  procedure  just  very  few 
appropriated  dollars  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  reduce  the  current  outlay  of  ap¬ 
propriated  dollars  and  provides  a  use  for  these  situations  generated 
by  the  commodity  sales. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  are  these  countries  accepting  that  program? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  would  say  in  the  areas  where  we  have  contracts 
to  date  they  are  accepting  it  very  well. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  considerations  go  into  a  decision  by  a  particular 
country  as  to  whether  it  will  take  additional  commodities. 

For  example,  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  history  of  the 
transactions  in  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  sizable  program  negoti¬ 
ated  back,  I  believe,  about  1955,  which  was  dropped  because  of  the 
Battle  Act  provision  to  which  the  British  objected  about  shipping  50 
percent  on  American  bottoms.  Some  months  later  a  smaller  program 
was  proposed  to  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government 
was  very  concerned  about  the  need  of  our  Air  Force  personnel  for 
housing  and  went  along  with  this  smaller  initial  program,  and  I  believe 
^ hrst  increment  was  something  like  $15  million  worth  of  tobacco. 

Ihe  British  accepted  this  proposal,  not  only  because  they  had  a 
use  lor  the  tobacco,  but  because  they  wanted  to  assist  us  in  our  hous¬ 
ing  operation. 

In  later  programs  I  believe  they  have  bought  more  tobacco  and  they 
iiave  bought  dried  fruit,  but  recent  conversations  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  further  sales  to  Great  Britain  are 
extremely  doubtful. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  Are  you  running  into  any  more  trouble  with  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Britain  with  respect  to  this  50  percent  of  the  shipments 
going  in  American  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  have  not  been  following  that  too  closely  in  the 
last  several  years.  I  understand  Denmark  dropped  a  program  at  one 
point  on  that  score  and  X  imagine  any  nation  with  large  maritime 
interests  would  find  objections  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  might  include  Norway. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  there  have 
been  $600  million  worth  of  these  loans  that  have  been  made  under 
these  provisions  and  that  only  $1  million  has  been  repaid  ? 

Mr.  Alenier.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Under  the  loan  program  as  it  was  originally  set  up, 
there  was  a  3-year  period  of  grace  in  which  no  payments  of  principal 
were  made  to  the  XTnited  States,  and  that  is  why  the  repayments  are  a 
little  slow  in  coming  in. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  housing:  in  Peru 
with  these  sort  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  is  being  generated  under 
Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Peru. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  notice  from  your  statement  you  try  to  design 
these  houses  in  keeping  with  the  particular  country  design.  You  refer 
to  the  red  tile  roofs. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  know  in  general  those  red  tile  roofs  are  used  con¬ 
siderably  and  they  are  very  beautiful. 

These  houses  are  of  fairly  permanent  construction,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  They  have  up  to  four  bedrooms  ? 

I  notice  the  average  size  of  these  houses  is  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  square  feet. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gaithings.  The  rooms  must  be  pretty  small.  The  biggest  part 
of  them  might  be  two  bedrooms. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Some  houses  are  larger  than  that  and  some  are 
smaller.  It  is  a  rather  modest  space  allocation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  substantially  larger  in  size  than  the  housing  that  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  getting  in  France  under  the  rental  guarantee  program 
and  considerably  larger  than  is  obtainable  on  the  private  French 
economy. 

Mr.  Gaithings.  How  many  are  detached  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  As  I  recall  about  two-thirds  of  the  French. 

Mr.  Gaithings.  What  is  the  size  of  the  lot  ordinarily,  in  depth  and 
frontage  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Gaithings.  It  varies,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Gaithings.  Yes,  Mr.  Quie. 
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Mr.  Quie.  This  appears  to  be  about  $20  a  square  foot.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  cost  of  French  construction  of  a  similar 
building? 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  F rench  construction 
of  similar  buildings  because  I  would  say  that  the  standards  here  are 
somewhat  higher  than  are  normally  employed  in  the  French  economy. 
Perhaps  Colonel  Wilhoyt  might  have  some  comment  on  that. 

Colonel  Wilhoyt.  I  can  only  offer  that  costs  are  generally  higher 
than  we  find  elsewhere  in  many  places  throughout  the  world  in  our 
construction.  We  could  research  that  and  provide  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  would  that  compare  with  similar  construction  in 
this  country? 

Colonel  Wilhoyt.  Construction  costs  would  be  higher  but  just  in 
what  proportion.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Arrington.  One  reason  the  French  costs  ran  as  high  as  they  did 
is  because  there  has  been  very  substantial  inflation  each  year  in  France. 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  other  question  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Surely. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  goes  back  to  one  comment  that  you  made,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is 
a  savings  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  because  we  do  not  have  to  put  any  more 
dollars  in,  but  if  you  follow  these  transactions  back  to  their  beginning 
we  put  the  dollars  in  when  we  purchase  the  surplus  foods,  so  actually, 
is  this  costing  less  money  by  doing  it  this  way  than  if  we  made  a  direct 
appropriation?  I  am  taking  into  consideration  we  have  the  surplus 
and  have  to  use  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  is  more  expensive  this  way,  then. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Fifty  percent  of  these  Public  Law  480  funds  are 
used  for  economic  development  in  these  various  countries  and  this 
particular  part  of  the  program  really  helps  the  American  taxpayer 
in  that  he  would  have  to  pay  rent  on  houses.  They  would  have  to 
pay  for  their  housing  anyway  with  American  dollars.  If  the  hous¬ 
ing  is  made  available,  in  this  way  it  would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Quie.  It.  is  beneficial  in  that  this  is  a  use  we  have  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes;  there  are  about  10  uses.  This  is  the  best  use 
of  all  as  far  as  the  American  taxpayer  is  concerned  because  50  percent 
of  that  money  goes  into  economic  development  of  the  specific  country. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  we  get  some  value,  where  we  would 
otherwise  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Colonel  Wilhoyt 
explain  this  cost,  h  on  said  that  the  cost  in  France  was  higher  than 
in  America.  I  understood  that  the  labor  rates  in  the  United  States 
were  about  twice  what  they  are  in  France.  Tell  us  about  this.  Where 
does  the  extra  cost  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Labor  rates,  as  I  understand  it,  in  France,  are 
ostensibly  cheaper,  but  there  are  other  additional  charges  for  retire¬ 
ment  and  all  sort  of  workers’  benefits  which  increase  the  hourly  rate. 
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In  addition  to  that  the  laboi'  is  not  as  efficient  as  in  the  United 
States.  You  cannot  alone  look  at  the  hourly  wage  in  order  to  get  a 
gage  of  what  your  labor  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  the  fringe  benefits  now  exceed  the 
actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  understand  that  is  quite  a  problem  in  France. 

Mr.  Smith.  Also  we  have  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  it,  do  we  not;  do  we 
not  have  to  pay  that  on  the  material  l 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  construction  materials. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  very  much,  for  your  appearance. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  economist. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Bean. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  H.  BEAN,  ECONOMIC  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Bean.  The  statement  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  grows 
out  of  my  interest  in  following  recent  agricultural  legislation,  and 
I  felt  so  strongly  after  reading  the  current  report  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  farm  program  had  not  been  dealt  with  and  I  felt  that  I  should 
ask  permission  to  appear  before  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning. 

Coming  in  the  face  of  huge  and  costly  Government  holdings  of  feed 
grain,  the  11-million-acre  increase  in  corn  acreage  to  be  harvested  this 
fall  is  startling,  to  say  the  least.  It  practically  assumes  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  Government  holdings  of  corn  this  fall,  and  a  further  increase 
(when  1959-crop  corn  loans  mature  next  year)  to  the  enormous  total  of 
1.5  to  1.7  billion  bushels.  The  mistaken  policies  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  that  have  produced  this  nightmarish  result,  have  saddled  the 
taxpayers  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  unnecessary  costs 
for  years  to  come.  If  farmers  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their  new¬ 
found  corn  planting  freedom,  to  grow  more  com,  the  eventual  inven¬ 
tory  losses  will  be  staggering. 

This  increase  in  corn  acreage  at  a  time  when  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  was  so  clearly  called  for  adds  about  500  million  bushels  of  feed 
to  the  farm  adjustment  problem.  Since  most  of  this  increase  is  bound 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  CCC,  the  taxpayers  will  be  saddled  with 
additional  storage  and  other  costs  of  over  $100  million  per  year  for 
several  years.  Even  if  the  consumption  of  feed  can  be  maintained  at 
a  normally  increasing  volume  and  total  feed  production  were  to  be 
frozen  at  the  1959  volume,  it  will  be  at  least  6  years  before  the  present 
oversupply  is  cut  back  to  normal. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  present  administrators  of  farm  policy 
are  not  giving  adequate  attention  to  a  particular  proposal  for  cutting 
down  the  feed  surplus  that  appears  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
It  is  the  proposal  that  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  corn  supply  be 
hastened  by  diverting  corn  acreage  to  soybeans.  During  the  past  few 
days,  I  have  reexamined  this  proposal  and  want  to  present  some  of 
the  basic  facts  and  my  interpretation  of  them  to  you. 

The  postwar  trend  in  the  combined  acreage  of  the  three  feed  crops — 
oats,  barley,  and  sorghum— has  trended  downward  from  1945  to  1953. 
This  downward  trend  was  sharply  reversed  in  1954.  Much  of  the 
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subsequent  feed  grain  troubles  stem  from  the  fact  that  after  oats, 
barley,  and  sorghum  acreage  had  been  reduced  from  67  million  in 
1945  to  58  million  in  1953,  an  abrupt  expansion  took  place  in  1954 
to  an  alltime  high  or  72  million  acres  in  1954,  77  million  acres  in  1955, 
75  million  acres  in  1957.  Even  though  the  total  acreage  on  these 
three  feed  crops  was  reduced  both  in  1958  and  1959,  it  is  still  4  mil¬ 
lion  acres  above  the  5  million  of  1954. 

This  record  is  illustrated  in  the  last  chart.  If  you  will  turn  to  it 
for  a  moment,  the  figures  that  I  cited  will  be  more  clear  to  you.  To 
me  it  is  rather  striking  that  the  postwar  adjustment  in  these  acreages 
was  downward  up  to  the  1953  crops  and  since  then  they  have  been 
above  the  downward  trend.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  part  of  the  basic 
difficulty  with  our  surplus  feed  at  the  moment. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  next  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
trends  in  the  acreage  of  corn  and  soybeans.  Since  the  war-stimulated 
acres  of  1943  and  1944,  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  com  acre¬ 
age  amounting  to  a  drop  from  87  million  in  1943  to  73  million  in 
1958 — a  net  reduction  of  14  million  acres.  Whoever  is  responsible  for 
designing  and  engineering  the  price  acreage  programs  for  1959  is 
responsible  for  abruptly  reversing  this  trend — a  trend  which  had  been 
going  in  the  right  direction,  especially  during  a  period  of  rising  yields 
per  acre.  Taxpayers  are  now  faced  with  having  to  pay  for  many 
years  to  come  for  this  great  incomprehensible  error. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  first  of  the  assembled  charts  you  will  see 
what  this  paragraph  refers  to.  In  this  chart  labeled  “II”  and  entitled 
‘Trend  in  Corn  and  Soybean  Acreage,”  you  will  see  the  downward 
trend  in  com  acreage  from  1941  through  1958,  and  then  the  abrupt 
reversal  of  that  trend  with  the  stepping  up  of  acreages  in  1959.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  you  see  a  rising  trend  in  soybean  acreage  which  practically 
matches  the  downward  trend  in  corn.  With  the  exception  of  1955  you 
have  an  inverse  movement  here,  corn  going  down  and  soybeans  going 
up,  and  a  more  startling  inverse  relationship  in  1959  when  corn  was 
going  abruptly  up  and  soybeans  held  back  by  3  million  or  4  million 
acres. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  significance  of  the  postwar  downward  trend 
in  corn  acreage  in  relation  to  soybeans.  The  14  million  acre  decline 
in  corn  between  1945  and  1958,  was  matched  by  a  13  million  acre  ex¬ 
pansion  in  soybeans.  While  some  of  this  soybean  expansion  may 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  other  crops  such  as  oats,  by  and  large,  we 
have  here  clear  evidence  that  one  of  the  basic  corn  adjustments  since 
the  war,  and  during  the  prewar  years,  was  a  substantial  substitution 
of  soybean  acreage  for  corn  acreage,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
acreage  in  these  two  crops,  for  the  entire  period  from  1945  to  1958, 
remained  fairly  stable  between  94  and  98  million  and  averaging  about 
96  million. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  second  of  the  charts  entitled  “Corn  and 
Soybean  Acreage,”  and  you  will  observe,  with  the  exception  of  the  2 
war  years,  1943  and  1944,  the  combination  of  these  two  acreages  gave 
us  a  total  of  somewhere  between  94  million  and  98  million,  and  now 
a  second  exception  shows  up  in  1959. 

The  1959  contrary-to-trend  expansion  in  corn,  of  about  11  million 
acres  produced  a  contrary-to-trend  decline  in  soybean  acreage  of  3  to 
4  million  acres.  Instead  of  a  combined  acreage  of  96  million  in  two 
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crops,  we  now  have  106-110  million  corn  acres  too  many  for  1959  and 
about  12-15  million  too  many  in  terms  of  the  normal  trend  in  corn 
acreage  projected  3  years  hence. 

The  long-time  program  of  Corn  Belt  acreage  adjustment  from 
here  on  must  aim  at  less  coni  and  more  soybeans,  not  merely  to  correct 
the  distortion  created  by  the  1959  corn  production,  but  also  to  restore 
a  more  nearly  normal  relation  of  feed  stocks  to  demand. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the  mere  diversion  of  a  million 
acres  of  corn  to  soybeans  without  adding  any  land,  automatically 
cuts  down  the  surplus  of  feed  in  our  national  feed  balance  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  an  acre  of  corn  produces, 
say  55  bushels  of  56  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  3,080  pounds  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed,  whereas  an  acre  of  soybean  products,  say  23  bushels  of 
47  pounds  of  needed  protein  feed  each  (exclusive  of  10-11  pounds  of 
oil)  or  a  total  of  1,080  pounds,  a  difference  of  2,000  pounds,  or  1  ton 
less  feed  than  produced  by  an  acre  of  corn. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  order  to  capitalize  on  this  difference  in  per 
acre  feed  production,  you  divert  5  million  corn  acres  to  soybeans  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  What  would  happen  to  the  present  enor¬ 
mous  feed  stocks?  In  order  to  see  the  meaning  of  this  figure,  we 
need  to  further  assume  that  the  total  production  of  the  other  feed 
grains  remains  at  about  their  1959  volume  and  that  animal  units  to  be 
fed  and  the  amount  fed  per  animal  unit  continue  their  normal  upward 
course.  Without  going  into  details  of  total  feed  use  and  total  supply, 
the  following  feed  balance  would  result  from  holding  other  feed  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  1959  volume  and  from  diverting  5  million  acres  of  corn 
to  soybeans,  or  a  reduction  of  5  million  tons  per  year  in  feed  grain 
production  in  each  of  the  3  years  1960-1962. 

What  you  see  in  the  next  table  is  the  total  stocks  of  feed  which  now 
are  estimated  to  be  about  71  million  tons  by  the  end  of  this  crop  year 
and  which  will  reach  76  million  tons  by  the  beginning  of  the  1960 
crop,  and  if  one  could  visualize  a  reduction  in  corn  production  con¬ 
verted  into  soybeans,  you  would  have  a  reduction  in  this  supply  of 
feed  from  76  million  tons  down  to  under  30  million  tons,  which  would 
be  approximately  a  normal  volume. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  your  point,  but  when  you 
compare  soybeans  and  corn,  are  you  considering  that  one  is  a  protein 
feed  and  one  is  a  carbohydrate  feed  ?  Soybeans  run  40  percent  and 
corn  10  percent.  When  soybeans  are  fed  right  with  corn  to  hogs  you 
probably  produce  a  lot  more  pork  than  you  will  by  just  feeding  corn 
alone.  I  think  that  your  comparison  of  the  feed  value  of  a  pound  of 
soybeans  compared  to  a  pound  of  corn  is  way  off.  Are  you  taking 
into  account  the  necessity  of  proteins  as  well  as  carbohydrates  in  feed¬ 
ing  animals  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  realize  that.  Statistically  I  run  into  this  problem — 
that  the  official  records  on  the  feed  balance  do  not  take  that  into  ac¬ 
count.  They  treat  a  ton  of  soybean  meal  exactly  the  same  as  a  ton  of 
other  feeds,  and  I  grant  you  soybeans  have  a  greater  feeding  efficiency, 
but  even  recognizing  that  fact  there  is  still  a  difference  in  the  total 
feed  output  in  an  acre  of  com  and  an  acre  of  soybeans.  There  may 
not  be  exactly  a  1-ton  difference,  but  it  would  be  at  least  two-thirds 
of  a  ton,  if  not  more.  I  accept  the  qualification,  but  cannot  set  aside 
the  difference  as  insignificant.  I  think  it  is  very  substantial. 
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Feed  balance 


[In  million  tons] 


Year 

Total  supply 

Total  use 

Year-end 

stocks 

1958 _ _ _ 

240 

175 

71 

1959_: _ _ _ _ _ 

254 

178 

76 

1960 _ _ _ 

256 

185 

71 

1961 _ 

247 

195 

52 

1962 . . . . . . . . 

224 

197 

27 

In  other  words,  the  assumed  increase  in  consumption  and  the  re¬ 
duction  in  feed  crops  by  the  corn  to  soybean  diversion  would,  in  the 
course  of  three  seasons,  cut  the  current  feed  stocks  of  70  million  tons 
down  to  under  30  million  tons  which  would  be  about  a  normal  carry¬ 
over. 

The  savings  to  the  taxpayers  that  might  accrue  from  this  type  of 
program  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  consideration  by  those 
interested  in  both  taxpayers  and  farmers.  The  savings  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  disposal  of  750  million  bushels  of  corn  from  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  in  a  3-year  period  as  corn  production  is  cut  back.  As 
against  carrying  this  amount  for  a  number  of  years,  say  6,  which  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  bushel  storage  and  interest,  would  cost  tax¬ 
payers  about  $900  million.  This  proopsal  would  dispose  of  750  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  over  a  3-year  period  and  thus  cut  storage  costs  down 
from  $900  million  to  only  $300  million. 

What  would  it  cost  to  save  taxpayers  this  $600  million  ?  It  should 
not  actually  cost  them  anything:  The  suggested  acreage  shift  can 
be  attained  by  correcting  the  soybean-corn  price  support  relation¬ 
ship  in  line  with  the  fanners’  practical  sense  of  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Stepping  up  soybean  production  would  increase  the  supply  of 
soybean  meal  for  which  we  have  an  unfilled  and  expanding  market. 
There  is  an  expanding  market  for  soybeans  which  is  reaching  record 
levels  this  season. 

For  the  increased  supply  of  soybean  oil,  there  is  a  vast  unfilled 
need  abroad.  This  trend  can  be  extended  well  into  the  future. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  outside  the  United  States,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America,  live  on  a  substand¬ 
ard  ration  of  fats  and  oils.  Public  Law  480  has  demonstrated  that 
our  surplus  farm  production,  especially  oil,  can  be  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  into  friendly  countries  where  a  need  exists  as  it  clearly 
does  for  vegetable  oils.  And  this  would  not  involve  us  in  any  argu¬ 
ments  with  competing  exporting  countries  as  in  the  case  of  grains. 

If,  by  chance  it  should  be  necessary  to  store  surplus  oil,  temporarily, 
this  would  not  be  a  hardship  on  taxpayers.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
real  saving,  for,  on  a  per  acre  basis,  the  cost  of  storing  the  soybean 
oil  is  only  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  storing  corn. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that,  without  detailed  study,  it  seems 
apparent  the  same  potential  exists  for  diverting  corn  acres  to  flaxseed 
in  a  limited  area  as  well  as  diverting  other  grain  acreage  to  flaxseed 
generally  in  the  flaxseed  producing  area. 

In  sum,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  surplus  corn 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  storage  interest  and  other  costs  are 
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going  to  be  very  large.  Diverting  corn  areas  and  other  feed  stocks 
to  normal  and  thus  saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact, 
the  savings  should  be  so  great  that  even  this  administration  could 
decide  to  donate  surplus  vegetable  oil  for  charitable  relief  feeding 
abroad,  as  wisely  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  statement  and  the  at¬ 
tached  charts.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Naughton  is  going  to  appear  in  behalf  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Fountain,  who  has  been  called  to  North  Carolina  today. 

Mr.  Naughton,  I  believe  that  you  are  going  to  read  a  statement  for 
Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA; 

READ  BY  JAMES  NAUGHTON,  COUNSEL,  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

RELATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  might  say  that  Congressman 
Fountain  had  discussed  his  statement  thoroughly  with  me  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  material  in  it.  I  think  I  can  probably  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  concerning  it,  and  anything  that  I  am  not  able 
to  provide,  Mr.  Fountain  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  on  his 
return  to  Washington.  Mr.  Fountain’s  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  invi¬ 
tation  extended  by  the  chairman  to  present  this  statement. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  of  great  value  in  providing  needed  food  and  fiber  to 
friendly  nations  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  dispose 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  increasing  exports.  In  view 
of  the  prospect  of  continued  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  future  and 
a  continued  need  for  these  commodities  by  countries  which  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  them  in  dollars,  I  believe  it  essential  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  Public  Law  480  be  continued. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  Public  Law  480  provides  appropriate 
authority  for  carrying  out  its  stated  purposes.  I  hope  and  trust, 
however,  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  give  careful  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  this  complex  legislation  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  improvements  can  and  should  be  made. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  which  has  responsibility  for  inquiring  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  economy  and 
efficiency.  This  subcommittee  is  conducting  a  comprehensive  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  As  a 
part  of  this  investigation,  we  are  presently  giving  particular  attention 
to  Government  financing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodity  exports 
under'  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Because  of  the  complicated  nature 
and  tremendous  size  of  this  program,  the  subcommittee’s  investiga¬ 
tion  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time.  In  view  of  your  present 
consideration  of  the  program,  however,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  information  developed  in  our  investiga¬ 
tion.  Since  the  subcommittee’s  investigation  has  not  been  concluded, 
I  want  to  stress  that  my  comments  at  this  time  represent  my  personal 
views  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  are  not  intended  to  express  the 
official  position  of  the  subcommittee. 

Title  I  agreements  under  Public  Law  480,  as  you  know,  are  nego¬ 
tiated  through  diplomatic  channels  between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
foreign  nations.  Under  the  agreements,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  makes  available  a  specified  dollar  credit  for  financing  of  exports 
of  designated  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  either  uses  the  dollars  to  finance  imports,  or  authorizes 
private  importers  to  make  use  of  the  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Im¬ 
porting  countries  or  firms  make  their  own  arrangements  with  export¬ 
ing  firms  in  the  United  States  for  purchase  of  the  designated  com- 
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modity.  As  soon  as  the  exporter  loads  the  commodity  on  board  ship 
he  submits  a  copy  of  his  sales  invoice,  along  with  copies  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  to  a  designated  bank  (usually  in  New  York)  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  paid  the  face  amount  of  the  invoice  by  the  bank.  The  bank,  in 
turn,  is  immediately  reimbursed  for  this  payment  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  importing  country  or  firm  pays  the  agreed  price 
in  local  currency  to  a  designated  bank  in  the  importing  country,  where 
it  becomes  available  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Government.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  developed  through  title  I  transactions  has  been  loaned 
back  to  the  importing  country. 

In  title  I  transactions,  CCC  pays  out  dollars  for  foreign  currency 
at  an  agreed  exchange  rate.  In  some  cases  the  agreed  exchange  rate 
has  been  more  favorable  than  the  free  market  rate.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  title  I  transactions  from  being  used  to  convert  foreign  currency 
into  dollars  at  a  profit,  Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  specify 
that  the  exporter’s  sale  price  must  not  exceed  the  prevailing  range 
of  export  market  prices.  Each  transaction  is  reviewed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  price  regulation 
and  a  claim  is  supposed  to  be  made  against  the  exporter  if  the  price 
is  excessive.  The  ICA  also  conducts  price  review  on  section  402 
transactions. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  title  I  program  in  1954  until  June  30, 
1959,  title  I  agreements  were  negotiated  covering  commodities  with  an 
export  market  value  of  more  than  $3.3  billion.  Actual  shipments 
during  the  same  period  amount  to  nearly  $3  billion.  About  $2  billion 
more  has  been  expended  to  finance  exportation  of  surplus  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies  under  programs  authorized  by  sections  550 
and  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  administered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  and  its  predecessor  agencies. 
Procedures  used  under  these  programs  are  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  used  under  title  I. 

Transactions  under  title  I  have  been  handled,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  through  private  exporting  firms.  However,  the  commodities 
shipped  usually  either  come  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  are  subsidized  for  export  by  that  agency.  In  some 
instances,  commodities  which  are  neither  held  in  inventory  nor  sup¬ 
ported  by  CCC — such  as  evaporate  milk  and  poultry — have  been 
authorized  for  export  under  title  I  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  they  were  in  surplus. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  available,  our  investigation  indicates 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  firms  have  received  the  bulk  of 
Government  funds  expended  to  finance  exports  under  title  I.  I  would 
estimate,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  information,  that  less  than  10 
firms  have  probably  received  at  least  half  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
expended  by  CCC  and  ICA  to  finance  commodity  exports  in  the  last 
5  years.  If  grain  shipments  only  are  considered,  I  would  judge  that 
five  large  firms  probably  handled  more  than  half  of  the  Government- 
financed  shipments.  A  number  of  the  largest  firms,  incidentally, 
although  incorporated  in  this  country,  are  essentially  worldwide  com¬ 
modity  traders  owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  interests. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  certain  areas  of  weakness  or  possible  weakness  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering  the  title  I 
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program.  Ordinarily,  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until  our  investigation 
was  completed  before  making  any  comments,  but  at  your  chairman’s 
request,  I  am  calling  these  matters  to  your  attention  at  this  time 
in  view  of  your  current  study  of  the  title  I  program.  I  want  to  stress 
that  any  critical  comments  I  might  make  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  program  is  being  administered  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  opposition  to  the  program  itself,  since  I  strongly  support  its 
continuation. 

Congress  has  a  difficult  task  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  title 
1  program  is  being  administered  effectively  and  economically  and 
whether  changes  should  be  made.  This  job  is  made  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  Congress  with  complete  and  unslanted  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  the  program  is  working.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  certainly  not  limited  to  the  title  I  program  and — human  nature 
being  what  it  is — perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  Department  to 
voluntarily  disclose  program  weaknesses  while  it  is  claiming  accom¬ 
plishments.  I  have  noticed,  however — as  I  am  sure  you  have — that 
the  Department  is  plentifully  supplied  with  favorable  information 
which  it  disseminates  widely. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the  Department  may  be  aware  of 
things  that  are  wrong  with  a  program,  a  congressional  committee  will 
seldom  receive  this  information  unless  it  really  digs  for  it.  And 
when  we  do  request  information  which  might  disclose  waste  or  poor 
administration,  the  Department  sometimes  either  takes  an  unreason¬ 
ably  long  time  to  release  it  or  even  tries  to  refuse  it  altogether. 

I  have  learned  through  experience,  also,  that  reports  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Department  do  not  always  give  a  complete  and  fully 
informative  picture.  For  example,  our  subcommittee  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  foi  some  time  what  we  presumed  were  copies  of  all  agreements 
signed  under  title  I.  During  the  course  of  our  current  investigation, 
however,  we  learned  that  the  published  agreements  furnished  to  con¬ 
gressional  committees  are  not  always  complete.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Agriculture  Department  witnesses,  important  parts  of 
agreements  are  sometimes  contained  in  separate  documents  which  are 
kept  secret.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  published  agreements  that  thev 
are  not  complete.  J 

The  basic  weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  title  I  program  I 
believe,  is  the  apparent  failure  of  responsible  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  Agriculture  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  to  take 
ordinary  commonsense  precautions  in  spending  the  taxpayers’  money. 

ihe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  buys  and  sells  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  commodities  every  year.  Its  inventory  is  larger  than 
the  combined  total  inventories  of  the  five  largest  U.S.  industrial 
corporations.  An  increase  or  decrease  of  a  fraction  of  a  percent  in 
CO/ts  mealls  ]iterally  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers. 

Officials  of  private  corporations  many  times  smaller  than  the  CCC 
are,  i  am  sure,  constantly  on  the  alert  to  make  savings  or  additional 
piofits  for  their  stockholders.  They  keep  closely  informed  about 
their  operations  in  order  to  insure  that  there  are  no  unnecessary  or 
wasteful  expenditures  and  that  sales  are  not  made  below  the  market 
price.  No  one  expects  a  Government  agency  to  be  run  as  a  profit¬ 
making  organization  or  exactly  like  a  private  business,  but  the  Gov- 
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eminent’s  business  should  be  conducted  as  carefully  as  a  prudent 
private  businessman  would  conduct  his  own  operations. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  true  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Too  often  congressional  investigations  have  shown  in¬ 
stances  of  waste  and  carelessness  in  the  operation  of  the  CCC.  More¬ 
over,  in  most  of  these  cases,  those  in  charge  of  the  CCC  apparently 
either  did  not  know  or  did  not  care  what  was  going  on,  because  it  was 
obvious  that  Government  money  was  being  wasted.  As  an  example, 
our  investigation  of  CCC  activities  revealed  that  dry  milk  sold  by 
CCC  for  less  than  10  cents  per  pound  had  been  resold  to  the  Army 
for  34  cents  per  pound.  The  documents  provided  to  CCC  as  proof 
of  export  showed  clearly  that  the  milk  was  being  resold  to  another 
Government  agency  at  more  than  triple  the  CCC  sale  price.  Yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  CCC  official  ever  questioned  these  transactions 
until  after  the  subcommittee  investigation. 

Since  1954,  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  its' 
predecessors  have  spent  about  $2  billion  to  finance  exportations  by 
private  firms  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency.  A  very  substantial  portion  of  these  commodities  came  from 
CCC  stocks  and  much  of  the  remainder  was  subsidized  for  export  by 
CCC.  The  subcommittee’s  investigation  has  developed  evidence  of 
extremely  large  margins,  in  some  cases,  between  the  price  at  which 
CCC  sold  commodities  and  the  price  at  which  ICA  financed  the  iden¬ 
tical  commodities  for  export.  For  example,  CCC  sold  7,000  tons 
of  broken  rice  at  an  average  price  of  about  $38  per  ton ;  ICA  paid 
$58  per  ton  to  have  the  same  rice  shipped  overseas,  a  difference  of  more 
than  $100,000  on  just  one  transaction.  Yet  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  when  asked  whether  there  was  coordina¬ 
tion  between  CCC  and  ICA  with  respect  to  prices,  testified :  “I  don’t 
know  why  there  should  be  *  *  *”  and  went  on  to  say  that  as  long 
as  an  exporter  got  the  commodity  purchased  from  CCC  out  of  the 
country  within  the  specified  time  “*  *  *  that  is  all  we  are  interested 
in.” 

It  is  bad  enough  that  CCC  officials  have  never  been  interested  in 
comparing  their  sales  prices  with  the  prices  at  which  ICA  was 
financing  export  of  the  same  commodities.  What  is  even  worse  is  that 
CCC  officials  have  seldom  even  compared  their  sales  prices  with  the 
prices  at  which  their  own  agency  was  financing  the  identical  com¬ 
modities  for  export. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  conduct  a  price  review  on 
transactions  it  finances,  and  that  portion  of  the  price  which  exceeds 
“the  prevailing  range  of  export  market  prices”  is  ineligible  for  financ¬ 
ing.  However,  price  review  procedures  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  subcommittee’s  investigation  disclosed  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relies  primarily  upon  competition  to  keep  prices  at  reason¬ 
able  levels.  However,  selection  of  importers  is  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  foreign  government  concerned ;  the  Department  has 
no  procedures  designed  to  insure  that  exporters  are  selected  on  a  fair 
and  competitive  basis.  F urthermore,  many  so-called  sales  are  between 
two  branches  of  the  same  worldwide  firm,  a  situation  in  which  com¬ 
petition  obviously  is  not  a  factor.  Affiliated  firms,  in  fact,  might 
often  be  tempted  to  increase  prices,  rather  than  decrease  them,  in 
order  to  exchange  foreign  currency  into  dollars  at  a  favorable  rate. 
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Even  if  competition  did  give  reasonable  assurance  that  prices  were 
not,  excessive  and  I  do  not  think  it  does— the  Department  of  Aori- 
culture  s  dependence  on  it  would  still  be  an  abdication  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sown  responsibility  for  assuring  wise  and  careful  expenditures 
ot  public  funds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  bases  its  price  review  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  price  charged  by  the  exporter  with  the  “prevailing 
range  of  market  prices”  on  the  date  of  the  sale.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  the  Department  has  no  knowledge  of  a  sale  until 
;  weeks  or  months  later  when  banks  which  have  made  payment  to  ex- 
porters  apply  to  CCC  for  reimbursement.  At  that  time  a  statement 
by  the  exporter  as  to  the  date  the  sale  was  made  is  submitted.  Since 
the  price  of  the  commodity  concerned  may  vary  considerably  between 
the  alleged  contract  date  and  the  date  CCC  receives  notice  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  there  is  an  obvious  oportunity  for  submission  of  false  contract 
dates  in  order  to  justify  otherwise  excessive  prices.  Furthermore 
undei  this  system,  a  firm  could  make  a  contract  with  a  subsidiary  to 
be  financed  by  CCC  and  then  back  out  without  penalty  in  the  event  an 
increase  m  the  price  of  the  commodity  made  it  more  profitable  to  sell 
elsewhere. 

At  the  time  the  price  review  is  made,  CCC  funds  have  already  been 
paid  out  to  banks  which  in  turn  have  paid  the  exporters.  Thus  if 
excessive  prices  are  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  collect 
■  claims  rather  than  simply  withholding  payments.  Although  CCC  has 
authorized  banks  to  pay  out  several  billion  dollars  on  its  behalf  it  has 
|  specifically  released  banks  from  liability  in  the  event  they  make  pay- 
i  ments  to  companies  furnishing  price  review  documents  which  are  in¬ 
complete  or  obviously  irregular. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have— or  at  least  did  not 
have  when  our  investigation  began — uniform  price  review  procedures. 
Instead  these  procedures  vary  from  commodity  to  commodity.  They 
are  set,  forth  in  letters  and  telegrams  issued  by  different  commodity 
divisions,  and  are  not  available  in  compiled  form.  There  is  little  if 
any,  centralized  control  over  the  price  review  procedures— in  fact, 

■  ,  ade  a  diligent  inqiury  concerning  cotton  price 

review  and  was  unable  to  find  any  official  in  Washington  who  would 
admit  to  knowing  what  those  procedures  were,  let  alone  how  they 
were  working.  J 

Even  though  CCC  and  ICA  were  both  conducting  price  reviews  on 
the  same  kind  of  transactions  involving  the  same  firms  and  the  same 
commodities,  their  procedures  varied  widely  and  we  found  no  evidence 
that  either  agency  had  ever  made  any  attempt  to  coordinate  such 
procedures. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  personnel  making  grain  price  reviews 
had  instructions  not  to  file  claims  even  where  they  determined  that 
prices  were  excessive,  unless  the  price  exceeded  the  average  market 
price  by  a  specified  tolerance  of  as  much  as  4  cents  per  bushel.  This 
tolerance  was  made  known  to  the  grain  trade,  and  the  subcommittee 
has  evidence  that  the  trade  took  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 

Cotton  price  review,  until  after  the  subcommittee's  investigation, 
was  apparently  based  on  the  domestic  price  of  cotton,  even  though 
CCC  was  selling  cotton  for  export  at  prices  at  least  $30  per  bale  lower. 
The  head  of  the  New  Orleans  commodity  office,  which  handles  cotton 
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price  review  operations,  admitted  that  their  procedures  were  “pretty 
sorry.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  little  real  assurance,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  cotton,  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  a  com¬ 
modity  financed  is  actually  delivered  to  the  importer.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  financed  exportation  of  more  than  3  million  bales  of  cotton 
at  a  cost  of  over  $500  million.  However,  unless  it  was  specifically 
requested  by  the  importer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  none  of  this 
cotton  was  inspected  by  the  Department  to  make  sure  it  was  the  qual¬ 
ity  it  was  represented  to  be.  The  subcommittee  has  found  a  number 
of  instances  where  cotton  purchased  from  the  CCC  was  resold  undei 
Public  Law  480  as  a  much  higher  quality.  In  one  case,  for  example, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  traced  206  bales  of  cotton  sold  to  an  ex¬ 
porter  for  about  $95  a  bale.  The  exporter  claimed  that  the  cotton 
was  a  lower  grade  than  represented  in  the  CCC  catalog  and  received 
an  average  refund  of  about  $20  per  bale,  making  the  cost  per  bale  to 
the  exporter  approximately  $75.  The  same  cotton  was  then  sold 
under  Public  Law  480  as  a  much  higher  grade,  and  CCC  financed 
this  transaction  at  a  price  of  $124  per  bale,  a  gross  margin  of  $49 
per  bale.  The  head  of  the  New  Orleans  commodity  office  told  the 
subcommittee  that  he  had  recommended  that  C  C  C  inspect  all  cotton 
being  financed  under  Public  Law  480  but  that  the  cotton  trade  opposed 
this  and  his  recommendation  was  not  adopted. 

At  the  request  of  the  “trade,”  Department  of  Agriculture  regula¬ 
tions  provide  that  claims  for  excessive  pricing  on  title  I  transactions 
will  be  made  within  90  days  or  not  at  all.  This,  in  effect,  means  that 
the  Department  has  adopted  an  administrative  statute  of  limitations  of  , 
only  3  months — many  times  shorter  than  the  legal  limitations  provided 
for  Government  claims.  The  advantages  to  the  trade  are  obvious,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  benefit  to  the  taxpayers.  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  witnesses  claimed  the  provision  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
companies  of  burdensome  preservation  of  records.  However,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  deals  with  the  same  firms  on  the  same  type  of  transactions  under 
section  402,  has  no  such  arbitrary  limitation  on  claims.  Most  of  its 
claims,  in  fact,  are  made  after  the  90-day  period  has  passed. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  compare  the  record  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  ICA  with  respect  to  claims  collected.  E\en 
though  ICA  procedures  were  far  from  adequate,  that  agency  collected 
$1.6  million  in  claims  on  some  $383  million  in  transactions  examined. 
Nearly  80  percent,  by  value,  of  the  claims  filed  were  collected,  and 
only  about  20  percent  were  withdrawn  or  still  pending.  CCC,  on  the 
other  hand,  examined  transactions  totaling  well  over  $1  billion  and 
filed  155  claims  amounting  to  $1,207,000.  Only  12  claims,  totaling 
$24,000,  or  2  percent,  were  collected;  66  claims,  amounting  to  $202,000, 
or  23  percent,  were  still  pending;  and  77  claims,  totaling  $901,000,  or 
74  percent,  were  withdrawn.  CCC  officials  had  no  comment  to  make 
concerning  this  comparison. 

Although  some  refunds  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  complaints  by 
importers,  to  the.  best  of  our  knowledge  CCC  has  never  made  a  single 
claim  on  the  more  than  $500  million  in  cotton  transactions  it.  has 
financed. 
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I  am  sure  you  have  noticed,  as  I  have,  an  apparent  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  to  excuse  transactions 
with  private  firms  which  result  in  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money  on  the 
grounds  that  Congress  directed  the  Department  to  utilize  private 
channels  of  trade  and  therefore  it  had  no  alternative. 

1  think  this  kind  of  excuse  is  completely  invalid. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Congress  has  stated,  on  numerous  occasions,  that 
i  private  channels  of  trade  should  be  utilitzed  “to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.”  This  is  not,  however,  a  mandatory  directive  to  use  pri¬ 
vate  firms  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  It  simply  expresses,  in  my 
opinion,  the  intention  of  Congress  that  private  firms  should  be  utilized 
whenever  such  firms  are  in  a  position  to  provide  necessary  services  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  which  the  De¬ 
partment  appears  at  times  to  be  suggesting,  would  mean  that  Congress 
intended  to  require  the  use  of  private  firms  to  provide  unnecessary 
services  at  excessive  costs.  I  doubt  that  you  will  find  many  Members 
i  of  Congress  who  would  take  that  position,  particularly  when  some  of 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy  would  not  even  be  U.S.-owned 
firms. 

I  think  the  intention  of  Congress  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
language  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  without  dissent  in 
its  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  a  few  weeks  ago : 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  that  language  in  the  act  with  respect 
to  use  of  private  channels  of  trade  “to  the  maximum  extent  practicable”  should 
I  not  be  construed  as  a  mandate  that  private  trade  channels  be  used  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  without  consideration  of  the  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  It  should  be  clear,  under  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law,  that 
ICA  is  not  required  to  finance  exportation  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  a  manner  which  results  in  excessive  costs 
to  the  taxpayers.  Questions  of  efficiency  and  economy  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  and  how  it  is  “practicable”  to  use  private 
channels  of  trade  in  particular  transactions. 

I  could  place  more  credence  in  the  Department’s  apparent  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  forced  to  waste  money  because  it  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  policy  of  Congress  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  past  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Department  on  this  very  point.  You  may  recall  the 
“cheese”  cases  which  our  subcommittee  investigated  some  time  ago. 
In  them,  the  Department  “bought”  cheese  and  butter  and  immediately 
resold  it  to  the  same  companies  at  a  lower  price  without  ever  mov¬ 
ing  it,  sending  the  companies  involved  checks  for  the  difference'  in 
prices  totaling  more  than  $2  million.  Our  subcommittee  concluded 
that  these  weird  transactions  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Our  conclusion  was  supported  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  the  decisions  of  every  Federal  judge  who  ruled 
on  the  resulting  court  cases.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  maintains  that  it  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  what  it  did. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  mind  an  interruption  right  there? 

We  have  before  this  committee  today  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture  to  sell  commodities  that  are  presently  held  in  the 
private  storage  houses  of  private  concerns  back  to  the  same  concerns 
from  whom  they  were  bought  at  considerably  less  than  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  bought. 
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That,  is  primarily  intended  to  take  care  of  powdered  milk.  As 
you  know,  the  price  on  milk  is  supported  by  the  Government  buying 
powdered  milk  at  substantially  more  than  the  world  price.  But  with 
the  milk  still  in  the  vaults  of  the  processors  the  Government  is  ex-  ■ 
pected  to  sell  it  back  to  the  processors  at  considerably  less  than  the 
Government  paid  for  the  milk. 

Now  the  processor’s  sell  it  on  the  world  market  for  whatever  they 
can  get  for  it,  presumably  at  more  than  the  price  at  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sold  it  back  to  them.  Is  not  that  simply  authorizing  the 
same  thing  that  the  cheese  causes  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  There  would  Ire  one  difference  in  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  would  be  exported. 

Mr.  Poage,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Naughton.  In  the  cheese  cases,  both  the  purchase  and  resale 
were  made  simultaneously  on  the  domestic  market.  What  in  fact 
happened  under  the  Department  regulation — and  it  was  easily  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  cheese  transac¬ 
tions — was  that  companies,  including  such  firms  as  the  Giant  Food 
Stores  here  in  Washington,  simply  declaring  their  cheese  inventories 
and  received  a  Government  payment  on  them.  In  the  situation  you 
described  there  would  be  a  difference  in  that  the  commodity  actually 
would  be  exported  and  taken  off  the  domestic  market. 

I  might  comment  that  apparently  the  Department  is  now  seeking  to 
clarify  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  type  of  transaction  because 
they  have  been  doing  exactly  this  for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  still  doing  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  recommendation  would  you  make  in  relation 
to  this  character  of  transaction  ?  Is  it  your  thought  that  there  should 
be  physical  movement  of  the  commodity  as  it  transfers  into  Govern¬ 
ment  title? 

Mr.  Naughton.  My  personal  opinion  on  this  kind  of  transaction  is  i 
that  the  physical  movement  probably  would  be  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  where  the  commodity  is  going  to  be  exported.  Actually  a  resale 
at  a  lower  price  of  the  same  commodity  to  the  firm  from  which  it  was 
purchased  is  simply  a  device  for  paying  an  export  subsidy  on  the 
product,  and  if  you  are  going  to  pay  an  export  subsidy  it  seems  to  me 
the  simplest  method  would  be  to  pay  the  export  subsidy  directly  and 
not  fool  around  with  a  purchase  and  resale  transaction.  The  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  think,  has  ample  authority  to  pay  export  subsidies  under  pres¬ 
ent  legislation.  However,  it  has  chosen — for  what  reason  I  am  not 
certain — to  carry  out  a  rather  questionable  purchase  and  sales  trans¬ 
action  instead  of  utilizing  the  authority  it  has  to  make  direct  export 
subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  cheese  matter  came  about  when  parity  was  low¬ 
ered  from  90  to  75 ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  history  of  that  shows  that  most  of  the 
milk  processors  started  paying  less  for  the  milk  after  March  1.  The 
cheese  that  they  had  in  stock  w’as  not  from  milk  for  which  they  paid 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  theory  of  the  Government  was  that  this 
money  should  be  channeled  back  to  the  farmer,  but  it  never  got  back 
to  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  Naughton.  The  legal  cases  were  based  simply  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  legal  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  commodities  and  to  make  sales  of  commodities,  but  it  had  no 
legal  authority  to  engage  in  a  transaction  for  making  a  direct  pay¬ 
ment  to  firms  on  their  inventories  under  the  guise  of  a  purchase  and 
I-  resale. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Most  of  these  companies  knew,  or  did  know  when 
they  sold  it,  that  they  were  going  to  get  a  refund  on  it. 

Mr.  Naughton.  The  cheese  never  moved,  and  the  Government  sim¬ 
ply  sent  them  a  check  calculated  on  the  amount  of  cheese  declared  in 
the  transaction. 

With  respect  to  your  question  about  the  price  of  manufactured 
milk  being  lowered  to  the  farmers,  the  evidence  brought  out  at  our 
hearings  indicated  that  although  the  support  price  did  not  go  down 
until  April  1,  the  price  being  paid  to  the  farmer  started  going  down 
around  March  1. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Naughton  (continuing  reading  Mr.  Fountain’s  statement).  In 
the  present  situation,  I  might  note  that  Agriculture  Department  offi¬ 
cials  testified  that  they  felt  that  Congress  intended  any  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  use  of  private  trade  channels  should  accrue  to  U.S.  firms. 
Yet  the  Department’s  regulations  are  so  loose  that  these  officials  had 
to  amit  that,  if  Amtorg,  the  Russian  state  trading  agency,  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  New  York  it  would  qualify  as  a  “U.S.  firm.” 

It  would  hardly  seem  appropriate,  moreover,  for  the  Department 
to  contend  that  there  is  a  mandatory  directive  to  use  private  trade 
channels  in  all  cases  since  the  Department  has  made  direct  govern- 
ment-to-government  sales  on  at  least  a  few  occasions. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  would  personally  like  to  see 
i  commercial  exports  expanded  and  the  role  of  Government  reduced, 

F  wherever  this  is  possible  on  a  sound  basis.  One  of  the  most  important 
purposes  of  Public  Law  480  is  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  ex- 

Ipansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities.  Although 
many  studies  have  been  made,  if  the  Department  has  conducted  a 
really  objective  and  critical  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  situation 
with  a  view  to  permanent  expansion  of  commercial  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports,  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention.  I  am  sorry  this  has  not  been 
done,  because  we  need  to  be  accurately  informed  about  our  export 
situation.  We  need  to  know  whether  our  activities  have  really  ex¬ 
panded  exports  with  some  hope  of  continuation  or  whether  what  we 
think  are  markets  will  disappear  the  moment  we  stop  financing  ship¬ 
ments. 

We  need  to  distinguish,  in  my  opinion,  between  exports  that  are 
essentially  Government-aided  commercial  shipments  and  exports 
which  are  essentially  gifts  to  foreign  countries  without  real  prospect 
of  developing  markets.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  benefit  to  the  national 
economy  which  can  result  from  Government  assistance  in  developing 
commercial  markets.  Most  of  us  would  agree,  also,  that  gifts  of 
surplus  commodities  to  less  fortunate  nations  generally  have  been 
and  are  desirable.  However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  unneces¬ 
sary  dollar  expenditures  to  channel  what  are  essentially  gifts  through 
private  firms. 
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I  have  been  able  to  cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  information 
developed  in  our  investigation.  I  am  sure  no  one  needs  to  remind  you 
of  the  complicated  nature  and  vast  extent  of  the  title  I  program.  Our 
subcommittee  will  do  its  best  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
report  on  this  subject,  but  it  will  be  many  months  before  we  can  com¬ 
plete  our  investigation. 

In  order  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  at  this  time,  I  should  like  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  representing,  of  course,  my 
personal  opinions  rather  than  the  official  position  of  the  subcommittee. 
They  are  necessarily  based  on  preliminary  and  sometimes  incomplete 
information.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  Department  may  already  have 
begun  corrective  action  as  a  result  of  our  investigation.  As  you 
will  note,  all  of  these  recommendations  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  concerned  without 
additional  legislation.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  matters  I 
have  criticized  are  not  due,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  Public  Law 
480  itself  but  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Department  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  has  been  operated  under  those  regula¬ 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  single  step  that  can  be  taken  to 
insure  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  title  I 
program  is  for  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  completely  about  their  operations  and  to  take  commonsense 
precautions  to  see  that  they  are  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  dollar  they  spend.  I  would  specifically  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

I.  Take  immediate  action  to  improve  coordination  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities  with  respect  to  exporta¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities. 

II.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  present  methods  of  administering 
programs  for  Government- financed  exports  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  such  programs.  Such  a  study  should  include  consideration 
of — 

(a)  What  services  are  performed  by  companies  participating  in 
title  I  transactions  where  the  commodities  involved  come  from  CCC 
stocks  or  are  subsidized  by  CCC.  The  study  should  ascertain  whether 
the  services  performed  are  necessary,  whether  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
is  reasonable,  and  whether  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  compensate 
firms  performing  necessary  services  as  brokers  or  agents  rather  than 
as  entrepreneurs ; 

( b )  Whether  the  present  method  of  allowing  banks  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  CCC  without  opportunity  for  prior  audit  properly 
protects  the  public  interest. 

III.  Strengthen  CCC  price  review  and  claims  regulations  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  including : 

(a)  Requiring  exporters  to  furnish  contract  information  (such 
as  quality,  terms  of  payment,  delivery  terms,  and  any  other  data 
which  might  affect  the  price)  on  the  date  the  contract  is  made  in  the 
case  of  all  large  transactions ; 

(b)  Taking  adequate  steps  to  insure  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  commodities  delivered  in  title  I  transactions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  financed ; 
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(c)  Comparing  prices  at  which  CCC  sells  commodities  with  the 
prices  at  which  it  finances  commodities  to  insure  that  margins  are 

.reasonable; 

(d)  Eliminating  the  arbitrary  tolerance  now  being  allowed  before 
making  claims  on  grain  transactions; 

(e)  Eliminating  the  arbitrary  90-day  limitation  on  claims. 

The  above  suggestions  are,  of  course,  not  intended  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  CCC  financing  of  commodity  exports,  but  simply  to  bring  some 
of  the  more  important  points  to  the  attention  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  any  further  information  I  have  that 
may  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  the 
members  may  have  on  Congressman  Fountain’s  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  appreciate  your  statement. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Naughton,  you  pointed  out  in  your  statement 
that.  Mr.  Fountain  is  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
.  committee  which  has  the  responsibility  for  inquiring  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  that  the  subcommittee  is  presently  conducting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  investigation  of  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Air.  Naughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Hoeven.  And  that  the  investigation  will  not  be  concluded  for 
some  little  time? 

,  °uld  j-d-ess,  sir,  it  would  probably  take  at  least 
a  year  to  complete  it.  It  has  been  going  on  over  a  year  already. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  believe  you  are  the  chief  counsel  for  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  ? 

Air.  Naughton.  I  am  the  only  one,  sir. 

Air.  Hoeven.  A  our  statement  discloses  that  some  of  the  charges  may 
be  a  bit  premature  in  that  the  Department  has  changed  or  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  some  of  its  regulations  in  order  to  correct  some 
of  the  matters  you  have  found  objectionable. 

Air.  Naughton.  There  may  be  spine  improvements  being  made,  sir. 

As  to  the  criticisms  that  are  being  made,  I  think  that  as  of  the  last 
time  we  had  accurate  information  they  do  represent  the  chairman’s 
view.  He  did  want  to  point  out  that  the  investigation  is  still  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Air.  Hoeven.  A  ou  make  specific  recommendations.  Have  those 
recommendations  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ? 

Air.  Naughton.  They  have  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  yes,  sir. 

Afr.  HoEVEN.  So  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  same  information  we  are 
receiving  here? 

Air.  Naughton.  Y es,  sir. 

I  might  say  although  tlie  chairman’s  recommendations  were  only 
sent  down  yesterday,  I  think  most  of  the  recommendations  are  ob¬ 
vious  when  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts  involved. 

Air.  Hoeven.  I  wanted  to  clarify  the  situation  so  that  our  committee 
would  not  be  expected  to  submit  the  recommendations  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  they  al ready  have  them. 
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Mr.  Naugiiton.  They  already  have  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Has  your  subcommittee  been  working  on  the  barter 
program  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  studied  the  barter  program  to 
any  extent. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Under  the  barter  program  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  of  these  shenanigans  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  I  could  not  comment  on  that.  I  have  not  studied 
it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Under  the  barter  program  the  Government  is  paid 
in  strategic  materials  and  in  that  way  the  Government  gets  value  re¬ 
ceived.  Do  you  anticipate  delving  into  the  barter  program  to  any 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  We  are  interested  and  we  may  go  into  it  but  we  have 
gone  further  into  the  title  I  program  and  the  straight  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  given  us  some  very  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  there  might  be 
some  manipulation  in  the  barter  program  as  well  as  in  this. 

Mr.  Gathings.  No,  the value  is  there. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  value  is  here  in  these  commodities,  but  if  you 
can  manipulate  the  values  here  you  can  manipulate  the  values  of 
strategic  materials. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  you  use  that  figure. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  think  there  may  be  instances  where  that  figure  may 
not  have  been  used.  I  am  asking  the  witness  whether  or  not  they  have 
gone  into  this. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  think  it  is  something  we  should  know,  but  I  think 
there  is  also  a  question  that  there  might  be  some  manipulation  in  the 
barter  program  as  well  as  in  this. 

Mr.  Gathings.  There  may  be. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  should  like  to  make  an  observation.  I  appreciate 
very  much  this  splendid  report  as  read  by  Mr.  Naughton.  I  think  his 
great  committee  is  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  critical  of  anyone,  but  the  other  day  I 
commented  that  the  men  who  store  the  agricultural  commodities  are 
getting  about  $1  billion  for  storage  and  they  are  the  fat  cats,  in  a 
sense.  It  seems  to  m,e  under  Public  Law  480— and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
too  critical — but  it  looks  to  me  like  we  have  more  fat  cats  among  the 
importers  and  exporters  than  among  the  farmers  who  produce  these 
commodities.  Out  of  the  hearings  we  have  had  under  Pubic  Law  480 
the  thought  comes  to  me  that  I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  man 
who  produces  these  commodities.  I  know  this  committee  will  not. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Congressman  Fountain  has  been  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  because  many  of  the  costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
programs  are  being  charged  to  the  farmers  in  public  statements  when 
actually  the  benefits  of  these  costs  are  going  to  warehousemen,  ex¬ 
porters,  and  others  who  have  no  connection  with  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  That  is  a  wonderful  statement  and  pinpoints  the 
point,  we  on  this  committee  try  to  get  across.  We  have  wonderful  re¬ 
porters  here  and  I  know  they  are  doing  their  job  the  best  they  can,  but 
somehow  we  never  get  that  point  across  to  the  public :  That  many  of 
the  published  costs  of  these  programs  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
farmers  but  to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Would  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  Pubilc 
Law  480  m.ight  be  properly  charged  to  business,  to  exporters  and  to 
importers,  rather  than  to  the  farmer  who  produces  the  agricultural 
commodities  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  really  make  an  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  on  that  at  this  stage  of  our  own  investigation.  There  are  a 
very  few  extremely  large  firms  that  have  done  most  of  the  business 
and  received  most  of  the  funds  paid  out  under  title  I.  This,  of  course 
represents  the  gross  price  and  you  would  have  to  subtract  from  that 
the  cost  of  the  commodity  that  they  are  shipping  and  whatever  other 
expenses  they  might  have  had.  I  would  judge  that  one  or  two  firms 
ha\e  ieceived  over  half  a  billion  dollars  apiece  in  government  funds 
k  rom  that,  amount  you  would  have  to  subtract  the  cost,  they  had  in’ 
acquiring  the  commodities  and  any  other  costs  they  may  have  had 

On  some  individual  transactions  we  have  been  able  to  trace  for 
instance  rice,  the  margin  between  the  price  at  which  CCC  sold  a  com¬ 
modity  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  financed  for  export  has  been 
extremely  large.  That,  situation  is  showing  up  in  some  cotton  trans¬ 
actions  also. 

As  Congressman  Fountain  mentioned  in  his  statement,  one  trans- 
n  tra.ce51  by^he  General  Accounting  Office  showed  a  gross  margin 
ot  849  a  bale.  From  that  would  have  to  be  subtracted  the  handling 
costs,  freight,  and  overhead.  In  other  transactions  the  range  is  as 
hl?r  as.  f  60  a  bale  on  identical  bales  acquired  from  CCC  and  others 

Mr.  Matthews.  When  the  stock  of  CCC  is  restored,  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public  all  of  that  cost  is  attributed  to  the  American 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  All  the  profits  made  by  firms  on  these  transactions 
are  charged  up  to  the  agricultural  appropriations.  The  fanners  of 
course,  get  no  benefit,  from  these  expenditures  unless  they  happen  to 
have  an  interest  in  those  finns. 

Mr.  Coad.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Coad. 


,  Goad.  Mr.  Naughton,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  appearing 
before  this  committee  and  presenting  this  statement  on  behalf  of  your 
chairman,  Mr.  Fountain.  I  daresay  that  what  you  have  presented 
here,  though  it  is  preliminary,  still  indicates  a  domestic  scandal  I 
would  like  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion,  as  things  have 
developed  m  your  committee  up  to  the  present,  time,  there  had  been 
any  kind  of  information  circulating  among  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Department,  of  Agriculture,  prior  to  your  investigation  of  this 
.air,  that  something  needed  to  be  done  here  to  hold  down  these  costs 
in  the  mannei  that  these  exporters  were  getting  away  with  taxpayers5 
money?  1  J 

Mr.  Naughton.  No,  sir;  we  found  very  little  evidence  of  that.  I 
cannot  recall  any  instance  of  it  offhand. 

4-1  sihni5cant  things  we  have  noted  in  our  investigation  is 

that  the  Department  makes  extensive  use  of  advisory  committees 
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which  are  made  up  of  members  of  the  trade  buying  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Congressman  Fountain,  as  long  as  2  or  3  years  ago,  com¬ 
mented  on  this  situation  and  as  I  recall  he  suggested  that  by  having 
the  same  firms  which  are  dealing  with  CCC  advising  CCC  as  to  its 
policies,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  situation  where  there 
was  a  built-in  conflict  of  interest.  That  is  one  of  the  factor's  we  have 
noted,  and,  as  the  chairman  mentioned  in  his  statement,  the  head  of 
the  New  Orleans  CCC  office  recommended  that  CCC  inspect  every 
bale  of  cotton  being  shipped  under  title  I  to  make  sure  it  was  the 
quality  it  was  represented  to  be,  but  this  recommendation  was  objected 
to  by  the  trade  and  it  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Coad.  In  other  words,  there  were  instances  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  knowledge,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  what 
was  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  Practically  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  chair¬ 
man’s  statement  consist  of  information  that  we  have  obtained  with 
the  help  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  by  inquiring  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials.  It  certainly  would  have  been  much 
easier  for  the  Department  to  obtain  this  information  on  its  own  than 
for  our  subcommittee  to  find  it  with  a  total  staff  of  two  or  three 
people. 

Mr.  Coad.  From  your  investigation  would  you  say  there  were 
specific  individuals  who  had  specific  information,  at  least  in  part,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  nature  you  have  presented  so 
that  they  knew  there  was  finagling  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  I  am  sure  that  people  in  the  Department  had  to 
know  about  the  various  matters  mentioned  here.  Whether  they  put 
two  and  two  together  to  make  four,  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Coad.  And  this  has  been  an  expense  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  would  hesitate  to  comment  in  advance  of  the 
committee’s  report,  but  certainly  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
there  lias  been  what  appears  to  be  waste  of  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  Coad.  In  the  recent  economic  report  of  the  President  he  said 
that  certain  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  added  to 
inflation,  and  here  are  items  that  are  costing  the  taxpayers  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  adding  to  inflation,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it  in  a 
branch  of  the  executive  department  that  is  so  highly  critical  of 
inflation. 

Do  you  have  any  instances  wherein  there  happened  to  be  a  private 
grain  handler  who  profited  from  a  gift  of  grain  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  any  other  nation  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  think  you  may  be  referring  to  the  Congressman’s 
comment  about  distinguishing  between  gifts  and  sales? 

Mr.  Coad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  think  he  meant  to  suggest  at  that  point  that  we 
presently  make  gifts  to  foreign  nations  under  title  II  and  these  are 
handled  as  direct  government-to-government  shipments.  I  think  what 
he  meant  to  emphasize  was  that  we  should  not  finance  under  title  I 
transactions  which  are  essentially  gifts,  in  other  words,  where  we 
have  no  hope  of  being  repaid,  and  the  transaction  is  a  gift  rather 
than  a  sale.  I  think  it  was  his  idea  that  you  should  examine  these 
transactions  to  make  sure  you  do  not  incur  additional  costs  by  handling 
what  is  essential^  a  gift  as  a  sale. 
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Mr.  Goad.  He  was  not.  referring  to  the  fact  title  passed  from  this 
Government  to  a  private  grain  firm  and  then  reverted  to  this  foreign 
country  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No;  he  was  not  thinking  of  any  specific  instance. 
He  was  pointing  out  something  to  be  cautious  of. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mi.  Stubblefield.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to  preclude  a  private 
dealer  from  making  a  profit  out  of  a  gift. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  appreciate  your  remarks  and  I  certainly  think  you 

contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  On  the  last  page  of  your 
statement  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  subparagraph  (d),  you  say, 
‘  eliminating  the  arbitrary  tolerance  now  being  allowed  before  making 
claims  on  grain  transactions.” 

Does  that  have  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  grain? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No;  it.  has  to  do  with  the  price  review  being  made 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  under  Public  Law  480.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  provide  that  it  will  not  finance  that  portion  of  an 
exportei  s  price  which  is  above  the  prevailing  range  of  export  prices. 

,  the  Department  makes  a  price  review  and  if  it  determines  a  price 
which  it.  has  financed  is  excessive,  it  is  supposed  to  make  a  claim  for 
the  excess.  However,  the  Department  has  given  instructions  to  the 
people  making  the  grain  price  review  that  they  are  to  add  to  the 
average  export  market  price  an  arbitrary  tolerance  which  is  as  high 
as  4  cents  per  bushel  on  some  commodities.  If  the  price  does  not 
exceed  the  average  price  plus  the  4-cent  tolerance,  the  Department 
™  i make  a  claim  eve:n  lf  the  price  is  found  to  be  excessive, 

his  knowledge  was  given  to  the  trade  and  we  have  information 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  qualitv 
exporters  are  sending  overseas  ? 

Mr.  Naugiiton.  Primarily  as  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Have  you  made  any  invetigation  as  to  the  kind  of 
wheat  that  gets  overseas  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  We  did  have  a  rather  interesting  investigation 
about  2  years  ago,  which  we  have  not  concluded  but  have  not  been 
able  to  pursue  actively  recently,  with  respect  to  wheat  that,  had  been 
stored  m  tents  and  had  very  seriously  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Breeding  The  reason  I  bring  this  up,  I  know  of  shipments 
where  wheat  has  been  mixed  up  with  other  grains  and  a  certain  per- 
ceniage  of  sand  and  dirt  which  may  be  unfit  for  consumption. 

Mr.  A  augiitox.  We  know  of  some  wheat  that  was  sold  for  export 
which  was  not.  fit  for  human  consumption.  That  was  wheat  stored 
m  tents,  some  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  some  at,  Fort  Worth  Tex. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Does  the  Government  have  control  over  those' ship- 

Mr.  Naughton  We  are  trying  to  find  out  if  any  of  this  unfit  wheat 
was  financed  by  the  Government.  We  have  found  at  least  two  ship¬ 
ments  of  unfit  wheat  that  apparently  were  shipped  under  Govern- 
ment  finn/iicin^. 
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Mr.  Breeding.  It  seems  to  me  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  losing 
our  world  market. 

Mr.  Naughton.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of  complaints 
by  foreign  importers  about  the  quality  of  wheat  received  and  that 
has  caused  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to  take  U.S.  wheat  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Canadian  wheat  or  wheat  from  other  countries. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Bunge  Corp.  and  other  corporations  im¬ 
ported  unfit  wheat  from  Canada,  then  exported  it  as  U.S.  wheat  and 
illegally  claimed  a  subsidy  on  it.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
looked  into  that  in  1952  or  1953.  The  Government  has  recovered 
claims  of  around  $2  million,  I  think,  against  Bunge  and  others. 

Incidentally,  the  same  firms  which  were  involved  in  fraudulent 
claims  for  subsidies  on  unfit  wheat  are  the  very  firms,  most  of  them, 
which  are  the  largest  dealers  in  the  CCC  grain  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntike.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  Mr.  Naughton.  I  am 
sure  that  Congressman  Fountain’s  examination  into  these  transac¬ 
tions  is  entirely  appropriate.  I  am  confident  that  the  inquiry  will  be 
made  in  a  constructive  climate.  It  is  understandable,  however,  it  is 
much  easier  to  criticize  people  afterward  than  it  is  to  administer 
some  of  these  programs  because,  by  virtue  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
supplies  available  and  the  pressure  of  interest,  I  would  say,  on  the 
part  of  all  parties  that  these  commodities  be  moved,  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  human  error  involved  in  some  particular  transaction. 

So  I  express  the  confidence  that  your  committee  will  recognize  these 
very  heavy  problems  under  which  the  Department  has  the  final  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  find  in  myself  it  is  often  easy  to  go  in  afterwards  and 
say,  “You  ought  to  have  known  better”  when  you  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  decision  yourself.  So  I  sincerely  hope  and  express  the 
confidence  that  your  committee’s  work  will  be  entirely  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  improving  these  transactions,  recognizing  the  overriding  prob¬ 
lem  that  these  commodities  are  here  and  the  Department  is  using 
every  opportunity  to  move  them. 

Mr.  Coad.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coad.  I  am  reminded  of  the  conversation  yesterday  engaged  in 
between  one  of  the  witnesses  and  Mr.  Poage — and  this  was  with  the 
people  from  the  Audit  Division — as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
as  punctilious  in  big  transactions  as  they  had  been  with  widows  and 
orphans  in  checking  social  security  rights,  and  so  forth.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  there  is  a  parallel  here  this  morning.  Because  it  is  big  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  say  that  because  of  the  vastness  it  is  natural  that 
an  error  may  occur. 

There  is  a  case  I  am  investigating  in  my  district  where  a  farmer — 
and  he  is  a  small  farmer  having  a  difficult  time — is  in  trouble  with 
the  county  ASC  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  measured  his 
grain  bin  correctly,  and  they  are  on  him  to  the  extent  of  judicial  pun¬ 
ishment. 

So  I  hope  you  will  continue  in  your  investigation  just  as  doggedly 
in  large  instances  as  in  small  ones.  I  hope  you  will  make  sure  that  in 
the  large  instances  there  is  justice  done  just  as  in  the  small  instances. 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  can  assure  you  that  Congressman  Fountain  will 
make  certain  that  his  staff  pursue  the  investigation  diligently  and  that 
he  insists  that  we  be  fair  at  all  times. 
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I  might  comment  on  Congressman  Mclntire’s  remarks  that  it  is 
true  there  are  many  difficulties  in  administering  this  program.  These 
programs  are  extremely  complicated.  Some  of  this,  I  am  sure,  is 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  program  itself,  but  the  more  complicated 
you  make  a  program  the  more  opportunity  there  is  for  someone  to 
find  loopholes,  and  these  large  grain  dealers  are  extremely  sharp. 
They  may  make  thousands  of  dollars  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  differ¬ 
ence  in  prices. 

For  example,  one  of  the  large  grain  traders  placed  an  order  with 
CCC  for  quite  a  large  amount  of  wheat,  and  the  CCC  accepted  the 
order  based  on  the  condition  that  the  sale  would  be  made  if  and  when 
the  price  on  the  Kansas  City  market  reached  a  certain  point. 

This  exporter  then  proceeded  to  manipulate  the  price  on  the  market 
in  Kansas  City,  losing  a  few  thousands  in  that  transaction,  but  making 
a  much  larger  profit  on  the  purchase  of  CCC  wheat  which  occurred 
after  they  had  manipulated  the  price. 

You  have  other  situations.  Elevators  handling  west  coast  wheat, 
which  is  very  dry,  have  in  the  past  added  water  to  it  to  bring  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  up  near  the  maximum  permitted. 

If  the  tolerance  allows  a  certain  percentage  of  trash  in  wheat,  some 
exporters  who  have  clean  wheat  have  added  the  1 -percent  trash  that 
is  permitted.  They  will  take  advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity 
given  to  them. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  programs  are  made  unnecessarily  com¬ 
plicated,  leaving  more  loopholes  than  would  be  necessary.  You  have 
to  watch  these  things  every  moment,  and  we  have  not  noticed  that 
attitude  in  the  Department. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  the  CCC  sold  dry  milk  to  an  exporter  for 
about  10  cents  a  pound.  That  same  dry  milk  was  sold  back  to  the 
Army  for  34  cents  a  pound.  The  documents  provided  to  CCC  as 
proof  of  export  showed  on  their  face  that  the  milk  was  being  resold 
to  the  Army  at  more  than  triple  the  CCC  sale  price,  but  until  we  called 
it  to  their  attention  no  one  seemed  to  think  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  wonder  if  you  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  the 
criteria  used  by  the  Department  in  choosing  these  firms?  I  believe 
you  said  only  about  10  firms  are  getting  the  major  part  of  this  export 
business  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  There  is  no  criterion  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  The  choice  is  up  to  the  foreign  government  in  choosing  the 
importers  and  the  CCC  or  the  Department  has  absolutely  no  control 
over  this.  The  importers  then  choose  the  exporters. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  believe  you  said  many  of  these  firms  are  foreign 
concerns,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Yes.  Probably  the  five  largest  traders  in  grain 
with  the  CCC  would  be  the  Bunge  Corp.,  Continental  Grain 
Corp. - 

Mr.  Gathings.  Where  is  Bunge  and  where  is  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Bunge  is  a  foreign  firm.  I  think  it  originated  in 
Belgium.  It  is  a  worldwide  firm  and  has  branches  in  even7  major 
country. 

It  is  hard  to  ascertain  who  owns  some  of  these  firms  but  I  am 
reasonably  sure  they  are  not  U.S.  firms.  Bunge  has  two  or  three 
subsidiaries  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  my  under- 
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standing  that  the  stock  of  the  U.S.  companies  is  owned  by  the  foreign 
companies,  so  essentially  the  control  of  Bunge  may  be  in  Argentina 
or  Belgium,  but  it  is  not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Bunge,  Continental  Grain,  Cargill — Cargill,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  a  U.S.  firm.  Continental  Grain,  I  think,  is  also  owned  in 
the  United  States,  although  origially  it  was  a  French  firm  and  the 
owners  of  that  corporation  came  to  this  country  within  the  last  15 
or  20  years.  The  Louis  Dreyfus  firm - 

Mr.  Gathings.  Will  you  spell  that  for  the  reporter  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  L-o-u-i-s  D-r-e-y-f-u-s,  which  is  French,  and  Gar- 
nac.  G-a-r-n-a-c,  which  was  established  by  Swiss  interests,  would 
complete  the  top  five. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  about  some  of  the  cotton  exporters  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  The  cotton  exporters  would  primarily  be  U.S. 
firms.  The  largest  is  Anderson  Clayton.  It  is  extremely  large.  The 
second  largest  probably  would  be  McFadden.  And  there  are  perhaps 
15  or  20  major  cotton  exporters.  There  is  more  diversity  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  export  business  than  in  grain. 

Mr.  Gathings.  So  what  you  said  in  your  statement  about  5  or  10, 
you  were  referring  more  to  grain  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  It  is  more  concentrated  in  grain. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  found  is  that  information  which  we  would 
think  anyone  running  that  operation  would  want  to  have  for  their 
own  benefit  lias  never  been  compiled.  For  instance,  we  asked  the  head 
of  CCC  whether  they  had  ever  made  a  study  to  determine  which 
firms  were  participating  in  title  I  transactions,  and  they  not  only 
had  not  made  such  a  study,  but  showed  no  interest  in  making  it. 

Mr.  Fountain  had  asked  sometime  back  for  the  Department  to  make 
a  report  to  the  committee  on  every  check  it  issued  for  $100,000  or  more. 
From  this  information,  which  included  all  title  I  payments  over 
$100,000 — there  would  be  some  smaller  payments  that  would  not  be 
included — we  made  our  own  compilation,  which  I  can  give  to  you. 
This  covers  the  period  December  1957  through  November  1958.  We 
picked  this  period  simply  because  it  was  the  period  for  which  the  De¬ 
partment  furnished  us  this  information. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  to  the  reporter,  and 
without  objection  it  could  go  into  the  record  as  a  part  of  your  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Is  there  objection  ? 

(No  response.) 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


Analysis  of  payments  over  $ 100,000  on  title  I  transactions,  December  1957- 

November  1958 


Amount 

Percent 

Total  payments  to  104  firms.  _ 

$599,  352.  545.  25 

100 

Louis  Dreyfus  Co  .  . 

129,  450,  404.  63 

109, 615,  525. 81 
90, 079, 436. 29 
36,501,957. 76 
36,  428, 324.  91 

Continental  Grain  Co.  (including  affiliates  North  American  Continental 
and  Far  Eastern  Continental) _ 

Cargill,  Inc .  . . 

Garnae  Grain  Co _ 

Bunge  Corp _ _ _ 

Total  payments  to  5  highest  firms 

Total  payments  to  99  other  firms.  .. 

402, 081,  649.  39 
197.270.895.86 

67 

33 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Short.  Did  I  understand  that  the  importing  country  chooses 
the  grain  handling  concern  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  If  that  is  true,  what  controls  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  over  the  number  of  firms  participating  in  this  trad¬ 
ing?  I  can  see  how  they  could  have  some  control  over  their  using 
some  of  this  downgrading  sort  of  thing,  readjustment  of  prices  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  what  control  would  the  Department  have  over 
who  was  to  handle  this  grain  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  They  have  no  control.  They  could  establish  regu¬ 
lations,  I  assume,  to  make  sure  that  the  foreign  country  in  choosing 
the  firms  to  handle  this  grain  did  it  in  a  manner  that  would  insure 
competition  and  that  would  insure  it  was  done  fairly.  But  the  De¬ 
partment  has  no  such  regulations.  Many  of  these  transactions  are 
between  affiliated  companies.  For  example,  if  you  had  a  transaction 
with  France,  the  French  branch  of  the  Bunge  Corp.  might  get  author¬ 
ization  for  a  certain  portion  of  this  title  I  transaction  of  wheat,  for 
example.  They  might  get  authority  to  spend  $5  million,  and  then 
deal  with  their  own  U.S.  branch. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  say  our  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
control  over  what  exporting  company  will  handle  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Why  do  we  not  have  control?  Is  that  specified  in 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Short.  The  foreign  country  selects  their  agents. 

Mr.  Jennings.  But  is  that  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Coad.  They  select  the  importer,  why  cannot  we  select  the 
exporter  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  which  is  made  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Jennings.  But  it  is  not  part  of  title  I.  Is  it  just  part  of  the 
agreement  made  between  the  two  countries  under  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  That  is  right,  if  the  Department  wanted  to  do  so, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  legal  prohibition  there  would  be  against  requir¬ 
ing  foreign  countries  to  at  least  insure  fair  competition. 

44273—59 - 24 
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Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  see  the  situation,  we  are  furnishing  Public  Law 
480  material  under  title  I.  The  foreign  country  is  telling  us  who  is 
going  to  handle  it  and  under  what  conditions  and  what  tolerance  it 
will  be  handled  and  we  are  loaning  them  the  money  we  receive  as  a 
result  of  these  materials  and  then,  according  to  the  testimony  we 
heard  yesterday,  they  are  taxing  the  interest  paid  on  that  money  in 
their  countries. 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  would  like  to  correct  one  part  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Although  the  foreign  country  chooses  the  importer, 
the  specifications,  quality  and  so  forth,  are  set  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Then  why  should  they  not  set  the  exporter  or  im¬ 
porter  handling  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  not  the  normal  procedure  for  the  foreign  country 
to  have  their  own  agent? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Much  of  the  worldwide  trade  in  grain,  I  believe,  is 
handled  by  a  very  few  large  exporters — Bunge,  Continental,  and  so 
forth — and  they  have  branches  in  every  country.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  choose  the  importers  in  a  foreign  country,  and  there  might  be 
strong  objection  from  the  foreign  country  on  that.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  not 
make  an  inquiry  and  watch  to  see  that  the  selection  is  made  on  a  fail- 
basis  rather  than  someone  who  has  influence  with  a  foreign  country 
possibly  getting  preference. 

Mr.  Short.  Do  you  anticipate  getting  into  the  field  of  storage 
charges,  whether  the  allowances  for  storage  is  excessive?  It.  always 
seemed  to  me  that  possibly  the  allowance  for  the  storage  is  higher  than 
necessary,  that  the  owners  build  these  facilities  and  attempt  to  receive 
the  complete  cost  of  the  erection  of  these  facilities  within  a  short 
period. 

Mr.  Naughton.  We  have  been  interested  in  storage  rates.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  concentrate  on  it  intensively  because  of  the  burden  of 
other  work.  Congressman  Smith  of  Iowa,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  storage  rate 
being  so  high  that  cheap  facilities  can  be  very  rapidly  amortized. 

Mr.  Short.  One  other  question  on  that. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  possibility  within  the  De¬ 
partment,  if  someone  wanted  to  exercise  the  authority  that  he  might 
have,  to  channel  grain  from  time  to  time  that  moved  out  of  the  local 
storage  facility  to  county  bins,  the  local  bins,  into  terminal  storage. 

Who  makes  the  determination  as  to  what  terminal  facility  will  be 
used? 

Mr.  Naughton.  That  would  be  an  administrative  decision,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  on  the  part  of  the  commodity  office  which  was  handling  that 
particular  storage  location. 

Mr.  Short.  It  always  seems  like  there  is  a  potential  possibility 
there  for  someone  to  exercise  his  authority  in  designating  a  preferred 
storage  facility  as  compared  to  another  one. 

In  other  words,  some  individual  in  a  rather  minor  administrative 
capacity  might  say,  “This  grain  will  go  into  elevator  X  instead  of 
elevator  Y. 
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Mr.  Naughton.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  making  any 
charges  against  anyone,  but  I  certainly  concur  with  your  point.  I 
think  every  day  in  CCC  administrative  decisions  are  made  by  not  nec¬ 
essarily  even  the  highest  officials  which  can  have  an  effect  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  profits  or  losses  of  private  firms. 

Mr.  Short.  In  fact,  in  many,  many  instances,  there  are  rather 
minor  officials  who  do  that.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  perhaps 
some  of  them  are  not  important,  but  then  they  are  far  from  the  top. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Coad  ? 

Mr.  Coad.  You  have  alluded  to  parts  of  the  agreements  between 
countries  as  to  ahe  aspect  of  the  contract  being  secret.  Have  you 
seen  any  of  those  parts  of  the  contracts  that  are  secret  parts? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coad.  Do  you  know  of  their  controls  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Not  as  to  any  particular  one. 

Mr.  Coad.  In  other  words,  they  are  still  secret  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  We  have  not  actually  tried  to  get  them.  What 
happens  is  an  agreement  is  made  with  the  foreign  country.  Most 
of  the  agreement,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  all  of  the  agreement,  is 
contained  in  a  published  document. 

However,  for  a  number  of  reasons  sometimes  there  are  additional 
terms  which  are  contained  in  letters  between  the  United  States  and 
the  foreign  country  which  are  not  contained  in  the  agreement  itself. 
There  may  be  good  reason  sometimes  for  not  publishing  these 
documents. 

For  example,  a  foreign  country  may  have  made  a  commitment 
which,  if  it  were  known,  might,  be  embarrassing  to  a  friendly  admin¬ 
istration  in  that  country. 

Some  of  these  commitments  may  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  However,  I  think  that  Mr.  Fountain's  objection  was  based 
primarily  on  the  fact  that  purported  copies  of  these  agreements  are 
being  furnished  to  congressional  committees.  I  am  sure  they  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  your  committee  as  well  as  ours.  They  do  not  contain  all  of 
the  agreements.  They  do  not  even  contain  any  reference  or  any  no¬ 
tice  to  the  committee  that  all  of  the  agreement  is  not  there.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  not  publishing  them,  but  at  least  the 
Congress  ought  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  Coad.  Does  your  committee  plan  to  go  into  the  secret  parts  of 
the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  We  have  no  plans  to  concentrate  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  that.  It  may  be  that  if  some  individual  ones  appear  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  transactions  we  are  interested  in,  we  would  get  into  it. 

Mr.  Coad.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  at  times  trade 
acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  CCC.  Yesterday  the  CAO  testified 
here  about  cotton.  We,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had  kept  a  high  export 
price  on  cotton,  higher  than  the  world  market.  Consequently,  we 
had  lost  about  51  percent  of  our  market.  Mexico  and  other  countries 
had  about  cleaned  out  their  surplus  stock. 
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Would  that  situation  where  the  trade  does  the  advising  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  keeping  our  price  high,  while  the  American  investment  in 
foreign  cotton  operations,  such  as  in  Mexico,  which  I  understand  is 
controlled  largely  by  American  interest,  would  that  be  conducive  to 
their  moving  their  cotton  stocks  down  there  while  we  kept  ours  on 
loan  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  Sir,  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  comment  on  that  specific 
situation.  We  have  not  gone  into  it.  We  have  heard  about  it. 

Congressman  Whitten  has  been  quite  interested  in  it  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee.  We  have  more  work  than  we  can  do  as  it  is, 
so  we  try  to  hit  the  areas  that  are  not  being  covered. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  would  think  that  might  be  an  opening. 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  might  comment  on  the  general  subject  of  advisory 
committees,  that  certainly  when  the  heads  of  private  firms  dealing 
with  the  CCC  are  called  in  to  advise  the  administrators  who  make 
the  decisions  as  to  what  their  policy  should  be,  it  certainly  seems  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  influence  that  policy  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Department  has  been  too  cautious  in  its  selection  of  advisers. 

For  example,  I  mentioned  the  Bunge  matter  in  which  that  corpora¬ 
tion  had  defrauded  the  United  States  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  connection  with  illegal  claiming  of  subsidies  on  exports. 

One  of  the  vice  presidents  of  that  company  at  the  same  time  he  was 
under  indictment  was  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  Grain  Export 
Advisory  Committee.  Here  lie  was  under  indictment,  both  his  com¬ 
pany  and  lie  personally,  for  defrauding  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  lie  was  an  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  five  members,  I  believe,  of  the  Secretary’s 
Cotton  Export  Advisory  Committee  were  indicted  on  charges  of 
•collusion  in  connection  with  purchase  of  cotton  from  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Coad.  Might  I  ask,  in  that  resepct,  does  it  take  an  indictment  or 
conviction  ? 

In  that  respect  it  states  in  the  labor  bill  that  you  cannot  be  an  officer 
of  a  labor  union  if  you  are  under  indictment.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
have  an  agriculture  bill  as  well  as  a  labor  bill  here. 

Mr.  Naughton.  The  whole  question  of  calling  in  the  people  you  are 
dealing  with  to  advise  you  as  to  what  policies  you  should  follow 
involves,  as  Mr.  Fountain  expressed  it,  ‘‘a  built-in  conflict  of  interest.” 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  quarrel  with  getting  information 
from  the  trade,  but  I  think  you  should  deal  with  them  at  arm’s  length 
because  there  is  a  natural  conflict  between  their  interest  and  your 
interest. 

4  ou  want  to  sell  at  as  high  a  price  as  possible  in  order  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  investment.  They  want  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  profits  for  their  company.  That  is  entirely  natural. 
But  you  usually  do  not  find  competing  businessmen  inviting  their  com¬ 
petitors  in  to  advise  them  what  policy  to  follow. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  It  is  tantamount  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
regulated  doing  the  regulating. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Officially,  advisory  boards  are  supposed  to  be  ad¬ 
visory.  They  are  not  to  have  any  power  to  make  decisions. 

There  are  certain  regulations  which  have  been  set  up  by  Hie  Justice 
Department  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

For  example,  advisory  committees  are  to  be  chaired  by  a  full-time 
U.S.  employee  and  there  are  various  other  regulations. 
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However,  the  Government  Operations  Committee  found  that  as  of 
some  time  ago  none  of  the  Agriculture  Department  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  were  complying  with  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  prevent  antitrust  violations. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Naughton,  you  have  given  us  the  mechanics  used 
in  the  handling  of  these  title  I  transactions.  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  you  would  comment  on  whether  or  not  these  transactions  are  on  a 
bid  basis  or  negotiations. 

Mr.  Naughton.  It  varies.  Do  you  mean  the  actual  title  I  trans¬ 
actions  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Many  of  these  transactions  are  actually  between 
two  branches  of  the  same  firm.  In  other  words,  they  will  make  a 
transaction,  supposedly  as  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
will  finance  that  at  any  price  they  agree  upon. 

Some  of  the  foreign  governments  make  procurements  by  competi¬ 
tive  bidding,  but  most  of  the  prices  probably  are  negotiated  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

•Mr.  Gathings.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  any  re¬ 
quirements  that  bid  be  required  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Naughton.  No;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Heimburgek.  No. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  guess  that  is  all,  Mr.  Naughton.  We  appreciate 
your  appearance.  You  have  given  us  some  very  valuable  information. 
Thank  you  kindly.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Fountain  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Naughton.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Fountain  was  very 
sorry  that  because  of  a  previous  commitment  in  his  district  he  was 
unable  to  be  here  today  himself.  However,  when  the  chairman  in¬ 
vited  him  to  be  here,  Mr.  Fountain  did  discuss  his  statement  with  me 
very  thoroughly,  so  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  add  something  to  the 
information  he  presented. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Naughton.  Because  of  the  very  complicated  nature  of  this 
program  and  a  little  tendency  on  my  part  to  wander  in  answering 
questions,  I  am  sure  that  the  record  may  not  be  quite  clear  as  to  some 
of  the  points  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  submit  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  to  clear  up  any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Off  the  record. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned.  I  understand 
the  chairman  and  the  clerk  have  announced  we  will  meet  at  10  o’clock 
Monday,  at  which  time  the  various  farm  organizations  will  be  heard. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  o’clock  Monday,  July  20, 1959.) 
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MONDAY,  JUDY  20,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310,  New  House  Office 
Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (acting  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  met  this  morning  to  continue  consideration  of 
operations  under  Public  Law  480  and  the  advisability  of  amending 
and  extending  the  existing  law. 

We  have  three  witnesses  scheduled  this  morning.  The  first  on  my 
list  is  Mr.  Herb  Harris,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lynn  is  here  to  testify. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Lynn,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  and  any  of  your  as¬ 
sociates. 

STATEMENTS  0E  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AND 

HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  since  this  is  such  an  important 
subject  I  will  request  permission  to  read  the  statement  this  morning 
instead  of  just  filing  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of 
Farm  Bureau  concerning  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act. 

We  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  1954  policies  of  Farm  Bureau  adopted  in  December  1953 
stated : 

Surplus  farm  products  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad  for  dollars  should  be  offered 
for  sale  and  export  through  private  channels,  under  limitations  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  exchange  for  local  currencies. 

The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  leading  role  which  F arm  Bureau 
took  in  developing  Public  Law  480  and  the  support  which  we  gave  to¬ 
ward  its  enactment  into  law  in  the  83d  Congress.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  in  July  1954.  It  was  designed  as  a  3-year  program 
and  $700  million  was  authorized  for  sales  for  foreign  currency.  This 
has  grown  into  a  5%-year  program  with  an  authorization  for  title  I 
of  $6,250  million. 

Other  bills  were  introduced  in  the  83d  Congress  which  were  designed 
to  donate  large  amounts  of  U.S.  agricultural  production  without  re- 
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gard  to  the  long-term  benefits  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  to  our  allies.  In  its  wisdom,  Congress  rejected  such  proposals, 
recognizing  that  a  healthy  agricultural  economy  was  essential  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  The  dangers  of  disrupting 
world  agricultural  markets  were  real  then — they  are  even  more  so  now. 
Nor  have  American  farmers  changed  their  views  that  they  do  not  want 
to  become  totally  dependent  on  U.S.  Government  to  export  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

At  its  inception,  the  three  main  objectives  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  were:  (1)  To  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of 
farm  products  in  addition  to  the  normal  dollar  sales;  (2)  to  establish 
private  trade  channels  for  sales  of  farm  products  which  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termination  of  the  program ;  and 
(3)  to  use  part  of  the  currency  received  from  such  sales  to  develop  new 
markets  or  expand  existing  markets  for  farm  products.  In  our  opinion 
these  original  objectives  are  still  sound. 

Through  the  operation  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  over  $2  billion 
worth  of  foreign  currency  has  been  generated  in  foreign  countries  for 
use  in  economic  development  projects.  Used  wisely,  these  funds  can 
provide  tremendous  benefits  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Used  un¬ 
wisely,  or  accumulated  in  unreasonable  amounts,  these  same  funds  can 
present  a  threat  to  the  economic  and  fiscal  stability  of  a  country  which 
could  do  real  damage  to  our  foreign  relations. 

We  wish  to  express  our  concern  that  although  Public  Law  480  has 
proved  to  be  a  successful  program,  there  is  an  annual  effort  to  revise 
and  amend  the  law  so  as  to  change  its  operation  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  its  purposes.  For  example,  when  Public  Law  480  was  enacted, 
section  104  prescribed  in  definite  terms  the  uses  to  which  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  could  be  put.  Eight,  uses  were,  specified.  We  now  have  21 
authorized  uses  and  a  score  more  being  proposed.  Such  amendments 
not  only  make  the  administration  of  the  program  exceedingly  difficult 
but  could  actually  destroy  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  act — 
namely,  the  development  of  new  and  expanded  dollar  markets  for  U.S. 
agriculture.  We  will  make  further  reference  to  this  later  in  our 
statement. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  title  I  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  donation  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses  to  countries  desiring 
to  establish  so-called  national  food  reserves.  The  Current  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  endorse,  permits  a  country  to  acquire  commodi¬ 
ties  for  a  national  food  reserve  through  purchaser  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rency.  We  believe  that  if  there  is  a  real  need  and  desire  on  the  part  of 
underdeveloped  countries  to  establish  national  food  reserves  they  will 
be  willing  to  do  so  through  foreign  currency  purchases  under  title  I. 

We  are  opposed  to  amending  title  I  so  as  to  include  this  giveaway 
mechanism.  We  believe  that  title  I  should  be  retained  as  a  sales 
program  and  that  we  should  help  and  assist  countries  to  create  national 
food  reserves  rather  than  virtually  forcing  such  reserves  upon  them. 

The  original  law  establishing  Public  Law  480  prescribed  a  tempo¬ 
rary  program  with  a  3-year  limitation.  While  it  has  been  necessary 
to  extend  the  law  beyond  this  period,  Farm  Bureau  has  emphasized 
that  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary 
program.  Congressional  committee  reports  on  these  extensions  also 
have  emphasized  this  point. 
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The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (Rpt.  No.  432,  dated  May  9, 1957)  : 

This  committee  would  remind  those  in  charge  of  administering  this  law  that  it 
is  not.  intended  as  a  permanent  part  of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  foreign 
trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency  law  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
the  best  of  a  had  situation  by  providing  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses 
in  a  manner  which  will  return  some  benefit — if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit— to 
the  United  States. 

Our  1959  policies  state  in  part : 

We  recommend  that  this  law  be  extended  and  that  adequate  funds  be  provided. 
However,  this  program  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  our  agricultural  surplus 
situation  will  permit.  Public  Law  480  was  designed  as  a  temporary  program  to 
help  relieve  problems  caused  by  unrealistic  domestic  farm  programs.  It  is  not  a 
permanent  solution  nor  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  trade  for  dollars.  So  long  as 
Public  Law  4S0  is  in  effect,  its  administration  should  continue  under  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  Bureau  recommends  that  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  2  years  and  that  funds  be  provided  as  follows:  $1,200  mil¬ 
lion  for  calendar  year  1960,  $800  million  for  calendar  year  1961. 

Such  an  action  by  Congress  could  have  a  very  healty  effect  upon  the 
agricultural  export  picture.  First  it  would  give  promise  to  other 
exporting  nations  that  the  United  States  really  considered  foreign 
currency  sales  a  temporary  measure  and  not  a  “way  of  life.”  Second, 
recipient  nations  would  be  put  on  notice  that  they  could  not  expect  to 
obtain  indefinitely  their  food  and  fiber  needs  in  this  manner. 

It  is  essential  that  we  change  from  foreign  currency  to  dollar  sales 
as  quickly  as  possible,  recognizing  that  this  cannot  be  done  abruptly. 
Congress  should  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  temporary  nature  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  the  United  States  should  program  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  in  such  a  manner  that  countries  would  gradually  become 
less  dependent  on  this  mechanism. 

This  would  be  a  positive,  constructive  program  of  helping  coun¬ 
tries  to  grow  into  full-fledged  trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  road  to  economic  growth  and  permanently  increased  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  We  are  certain  that  underdeveloped  countries  would 
much  prefer  this  to  a  total  indefinite  dependence  on  U.S.  Government 
programing  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

Foreign  donations :  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  to  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  furnish  emergency  assistance  to  friendly  peoples 
“in  meeting  famine,  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  require¬ 
ments.”  This  program  is  quite  different  from  title  I,  foreign  cur- 
this  difference  should  be  retained.  It  is  a  device  de- 
y  to  meet  emergency  situations.  Where  a  crop  fail¬ 
ure,  famine,  earthquake,  fire,  flood,  or  similar  catastrophes  have 
struck,  the  United  States  has  stood  ready  to  provide,  free  of  charge, 
American  farm  products. 

We  are  opposed  to  distorting  or  perverting  the  title  II  donations 
program.  We  do  not  believe  title  II  should  be  amended  so  that  dona¬ 
tions  could  replace  title  I,  foreign  currency  sales. 

At  present  there  is  $800  million  authorized  for  such  emergency 
donations.  The  United  States  has  committed  approximately  $500 
million  since  1954  for  this  purpose.  There  remains  $300  million  of 
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authorization  which  has  not  as  yet  been  used.  The  following  is  a 
tabulation  by  year  of  the  donations  under  this  program : 

Fiscal  year —  Million 

1955  _ $107.8 

1956  _  101.  0 

1957  _  134.  9 

1958  _  114.  6 


The  foregoing;  indicates  that  we  have  never  committed  more  than 
$134.9  million  in  any  one  12-month  period.  The  present  uncommitted 
authorization  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  program 
for  an  additional  2  years.  However,  should  it  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  our  donations  to  meet  emergency  situations,  there  would  be 
sufficient  opportunity  next  year  to  request  additional  authorization. 
Under  the  present  situation  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  increasing 
the  authorization  at  this  time. 

We  favor  a  2-year  extension  of  the  present  title  II  program  in  its 
present  form. 

Surplus  disposal  and  customer  nations :  In  our  statement  support¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in  1954,  Farm 
Bureau  stated  in  part : 

*  *  *  but.  in  so  doing,  we  must  always  guard  against  policies  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  to  our  foreign  customers  that  we  have  in  mind  some  “giveaway  scheme 
for  agricultural  commodities.  We  believe  that  if  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  large  scale  “giveaway” 
policy  it  would  impair  our  firm  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  American  farm  products,  for 
the  most  part,  compete  directly  with  U.S.  industrial  export  for 
scarce  dollars. 

Many  countries  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  state  trading  of  one 
form  or  another.  If  our  foreign  customers  assume  that  they  can 
continue  to  obtain  their  food  and  fiber  needs  with  local  currencies,  they 
will  certainly  not  be  interested  in  spending  scarce  dollars  for  these 
agricultural  commodities.  They  will  undoubtedly  direct  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  these  scarce  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  non- 
agricultural  commodities. 

Foreign  countries  or  domestic  producers  should  not  come  to  depend 
on  “easy  sales”  through  this  program. 

Surplus  disposal  and  competitor  nations:  Objections  from  competi¬ 
tor  nations  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is  vital  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  not  been  infrequent.  Some  of  these 
nations  are  very  good  customers  of  American  farmers  and  ranchers. 
However,  many  have  recognized  that  our  serious  surplus  situation 
required  programs  to  move  substantial  portions  of  U.S.  production 
into  the  export,  markets.  In  1954  Farm  Bureau  stated:  “To  indis¬ 
criminately  dump  or  give  away  these  huge  Commodity  Credit  stocks 
would  be  very  disruptive  to  our  efforts  in  developing  a  coalition  of 
free  nations  for  mutual  defense.” 

These  competitor  nations  have  been  willing  to  accept  such  programs 
as  a  temporary  means  of  alleviating  our  surplus  problem.  We  can 
expect  adverse  reactions  from  them  unless  we  (1)  adopt  measures 
to  reduce  Government  stimulus  to  surplus  production  and  (2)  begin 
to  show  our  firm  intention  to  prevent  sales  for  foreign  currency  from 
becoming  a  long-term  means  of  exporting  American  farm  products. 
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The  steps  taken  by  the  President  initiating  conferences  between 
the  exporting  countries  are  certainly  necessary  at  this  time.  We  are 
not  using  food  for  peace  when  we  disrupt  the  markets  of  friendly 
competing  nations  by  U.S.  Government  programs — we  may  be  pro¬ 
moting  disunity  among  nations. 

We  must  face  the  facts.  The  production  of  our  present  surpluses 
was  not  motivated  by  real  market  needs  at  home  or  abroad.  They 
were  motivated  by  the  continuation  of  unrealistic  Government  price 
support  programs.  Many  of  those  who  have  consistently  advocated 
programs  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  such  vast 
amounts  of  agricultural  commodities  now  look  desperately  for  any 
avenue  of  disposing  of  them,  regardless  of  the  longrun  consequences 
to  the  American  farmers,  to  friendly  nations,  or  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

U.S.  agriculture  becoming  dependent  on  Government  export  pro¬ 
grams  :  There  is  evidence  that  American  agriculture  is  becoming  over¬ 
dependent  on  Public  Law  480  and  similar  export  programs. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of 
agricultural  commodities  into  export  markets,  but,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  not  been  successful  in  removing  the  Government  incentives  for 
surplus  production.  As  a  consequence,  U.S.  farmers  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  commodities  having  high  Government  guaranteed  price 
supports  in  excess  of  effective  market  demand. 

Since  1954,  approximately  $8  billion  has  been  programed  under  all 
the  titles  of  Public  Law  480.  Special  Government  export  programs 
in  this  amount  carry  with  them  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  regard 
to  normal  commercial  trade. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed  on  July  10,  1954,  CCC  had  title 
or  held  loans  on  about  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Today,  5  years  later,  even  with  this  vast  movement  of  food  and  fiber, 
under  Public  Law  480,  of  over  $8  billion,  CCC  stocks  are  about  $9 
billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1958,  31  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  moved 
under  direct  Government  programs  (see  attachment  I).  In  fiscal 
year  1952  the  U.S.  exported  $3,430  million  worth  of  farm  products  for 
dollars.  In  fiscal  year  1958  our  commercial  shipments  outside  direct 
Government  programs  will  be  $1  billion  less,  or  approximately  $2,474 
million.  In  fiscal  year  1952  15  percent  of  farm  exports  moved  under 
Government  programs ;  in  fiscal  year  1959, 34  percent. 

Attachment  II  reveals  the  serious  decline  in  sales  for  dollars  in  our 
export  markets.  Even  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Many  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  are  made  possible  by  subsidizing  the  sales  price.  We 
estimate  that  approximately  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports 
were  the  result  of  some  form  of  Government  assistance.  F or  example, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  all  of  our  wheat  and  cotton  exports  were 
subsidized. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  subsidizing  all  of  our  wheat 
and  cotton  exports,  in  fiscal  year  1958,  65  percent  of  our  wheat  exports 
and  34  percent  of  our  cotton  exports  moved  under  Public  Law  480 
or  section  402  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  basic  decision  in  regard  to  agricultural 
exports.  Do  we  go  down  the  road  of  a  permanent  Public  Law  480  for¬ 
eign  currency  sales  program — and  in  addition  invent  new  ways  to 
give  away  additional  agricultural  production,  or  do  we  utilize  these 
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programs  to  encourage  farmers  to  work  at  maintaining  and  expand¬ 
ing  commercial  exports?  We  favor  the  latter  approach. 

Market  development :  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  Public  Law 
480  is  to  develop  permanent  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
The  introduction  of  U.S.  commodities  in  itself  is  an  important  factor 
in  developing  the  market.  Another  means  is  through  promotional 
activity. 

Under  section  104  the  first  use  specified  for  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
cumulated  under  title  I  is  “(a)  to  help  develop  new  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefited  basis.”  To  date, 
of  the  foreign  currencies  accumulated,  approximately  iy2  percent 
have  been  set  aside  for  market  development  work.  In  many  countries 
where  market  projects  could  have  .their  maximum  effect,  there  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  real  shortage  of  funds  available  for  this  use.  One  of  the 
primary  causes  for  this  is  the  many  authorized  uses  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  resulting  competition  of  various  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  to  acquire  these  currencies.  We  believe  that  frag¬ 
mentizing  the  uses  of  foreign  currencies  is  Contrary  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  Public  Law  480.  We  urge  this  committee  to  include  in 
its  report  a  firm  position  that  uses  of  foreign  currencies  shall  not  be 
further  expanded  and  that  in  countries  where  foreign  currencies  are 
in  short  supply,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  needs  for  developing 
permanent  dollar  markets  for  agriculture. 

Farm  Bureau  has  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
revisions  of  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  market  development 
fluids.  It  is  requisite  that  strict  criteria  for  measuring  the  use  and 
feasibility  of  projects  be  established  and  adhered  to.  We  have  rec¬ 
ommended  that  private  groups  desiring  to  conduct  market  develop¬ 
ment  programs  should  be  required  to  contribute  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  We.  do  not  believe  that  any  mar¬ 
ket  development  program  under  Public  Law  480  can  be  successful 
unless  ( 1 )  the  cooperator  is  willing  to  bear  at  least  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  (2)  the  cooperator  is  able  to  enlist  the  assistance 
and  participation  of  local  enterprise.  Funds  expended  for  market 
development  should  be  for  programs  designed  to  render  real  benefit 
to  American  agriculture. 

Farm  Bureau  intends  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  expanding  real 
markets  at  home  and  abroad.  An  example  of  this  is  Farm  Bureau’s 
Foreign  Trade  Office  established  in  Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  last  year. 
This  is  a  direct  effort,  totally  financed  by  Farm  Bureau  to  expand  old 
markets  and  locate  new  markets  for  U.S.  farmers  throughout  Western 
Europe.  We  have  already  had  strong  indications  that  an  unrealized 
potential  exists  for  expanded  mutually  advantageous  trade.  American 
farmers  ask  only  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  this 
manner  to  expand  their  markets  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Barter:  Farm  Bureau  has  supported  in  the  past  and  continues  to 
support  a  program  of  exchanging  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  that  are  in  short  supply  and  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  our  national  requirements. 
We  recognize  the  necessity  to  exercise  proper  safeguards  in  conduct¬ 
ing  this  program.  Properly  implemented,  the  barter  program  can  in¬ 
crease  our  agricultural  exports.  We  earnestly  believe  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  existing  law  to  develop  effective  and  realistic  barter 
programs  with  proper  safeguards. 
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We  do  not  feel  any  change  in  the  existing  provisions  of  the  barter 
program  is  required  or  advisable.  The  barter  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  7983,  we  believe,  are  inconsistent  with  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  barter  program.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  barter  program  are  unreasonable  or  unrealistic.  During 
the  past  year  the  dollar  volume  of  barter  agreements  has  been  about 
$150  million.  We  would  hope  that  this  amount  could  be  expanded  dur¬ 
ing  the  coining  year.  However,  this  should  be  done  only  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  displacing  dollar  sales. 

We  have  reviewed,  as  we  are  sure  the  committee  has,  a  number  of 
the  barter  proposals  which  have  been  rejected  under  existing  regu¬ 
lations.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  rejected  any  barter  proposals  that  did  not  seem 
likely  to  displace  normal  sales  for  dollars.  However,  there  have  been 
some  approved  barter  transactions  which  have  apparently  disrupted 
commercial  markets.  To  illustrate  this  point,  in  February  of  this 
year  we  received  reports  from  our  foreign  trade  office  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  corn  market  was  seriously  disrupted.  The  price  had  fallen  and 
purchasers  were  holding  back  on  additional  orders.  Our  information 
indicated  that  the  cause  of  this  situation  was  the  presence  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  corn  which  the  United  States  had  bartered  to  Belgium  for 
industrial  diamonds.  There  was  impressive  evidence  of  direct  sub¬ 
stitution  of  barter  corn  for  sales  which  had  been  made  previously 
for  dollars. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  barter  transactions  are  carefully 
screened  serious  disruption  to  commercial  markets  can  result. 

In  summary  we  recommend  that — 

( 1 )  Title  I  of  Public  Law'  480  in  its  present  form  be  extended 
for  2  years  with  an  authorization  of  $2  billion;  $1.2  billion  for 
the  first  12-month  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  $800 
million  for  the  next  annual  period. 

(2)  Emphasis  be  placed  on  market  development  in  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  accumulated  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

(3)  Title  II  in  its  present  form  be  extended  for  2  years. 

(4)  The  present  barter  provisions  in  Public  Law  480  be  re¬ 
tained  without  amendment. 

Attachment  I. — Agricultural  exports  fiscal  year  1958 


[Millions  of  dollars  estimated] 


Commodity 

Total 

exports 

Exports 
under 
Govern¬ 
ment  pro¬ 
grams  1 

Outside  of 
programs 

Percent¬ 
age  under 
Govern¬ 
ment  pro¬ 
grams 

724.  2 

471.7 

252.5 

65.0 

427.8 

118.4 

309.4 

28.0 

97.  6 

45.7 

51.9 

47.0 

4. 1 

.3 

3.8 

7.0 

841.0 

289.  1 

551.9 

34  0 

585.  4 

180.8 

404.6 

31  0 

412.9 

104.8 

308.  1 

25  0 

383. 1 

12.8 

370.3 

3.0 

343. 0 

26. 1 

316.9 

8.0 

183.2 

.4 

182.8 

.2 

4, 002.  3 

1,  250. 2 

2,  752.  2 

3>.0 

1  Programs:  Public  Law  480,  all  titles,  and  mutual  security  program,  sec.  402. 
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Attachment  II. — Agricultural  exports  under  direct  Government  programs1 

[Millions  of  dollars  estimated] 


Fiscal  year 

Under  pro¬ 
grams 

Outside  of 
programs  2 

Total  exn 
ports 

Fiscal  year 

Under  pro¬ 
grams 

Outside  of 
programs  2 

Total  ex¬ 
ports 

1952 _ 

623 

450 

718 

866 

3, 430 
2, 369 
2,218 
2,278 

4,053 

2, 819 
2,936 
3,144 

1956 

1,367 

1,960 

1.250 

1,260 

2, 129 
2,768 
2,  752 

2,  474 

3, 496 
4,728 
4, 002 
3,735 

1953 _ 

1957 

1954 _ 

1958 

1955 _ 

1959  3 

i  Public  Law  480:  All  titles,  ECA  and  mutual  security  programs  including  secs.  402,  550;  USDA  sec  416 
donations;  barter. 

3  Includes;  Short-term  credit;  sales  at  less  than  domestic  prices;  and  export  payments  in  cash  or  kind  as 
well  as  commercial  sales  without  Government  assistance. 

3  1959  figures  estimated. 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  concludes  our  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  notice  that  you  point  out  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
as  large  a  share  of  the  dollar  market  as  possible. 

How  do  we  maintain  a  large  amount  of  our  trade  in  dollars  ? 

I  wonder  what  your  feeling  is  in  regard  to  the  proposal  I  made  in 
January  to  authorize  the  extension  of  long-term  credits  to  nations  in 
dollars  to  be  repaid  in  dollars  and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  specific  contracts  to  provide  specific  amounts  of  commodities  over 
over  a  specific  period  of  time?  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  is  what 
was  intended  in  Public  Law  480.  It  was  not  intended  when  we  passed 
Public  Law  480,  but  what  about  such  a  method  of  getting  away  from 
Public  Law  480  into  something  that  does  put  this  back  on  the  dollar 
track  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Poage,  you  know  we  expressed  misgivings  about  the 
provisions  of  that  proposal  previously  before  this  committee.  We 
recognize  that  the  bill  was  exploratory  on  your  part  to  try  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  believe  that  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
agreements  as  long  as  10  years  and  give  these  countries  up  to  50  years 
to  pay  is  not  the  best  way  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

T\  e  doubt  if  these  agreements  would  be  carried  out  to  completion 
based  on  our  experience  with  other  programs  of  this  kind  because  with 
the  dollar  difficulty  these  countries  would  be  into  we  feel  sure  that 
the  United  States  might  say,  “You  can  forget  this  one,’'  or  “Forget  you 
owe  is  this,”  as  we  have  done  so  many  times  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  proposal  would 
lead  to  government  to  government  trading  to  even  a  greater  extent 
than  we  have  currently.  These  are  some  of  the  points  we  raised  with 
regard  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  object  to  the  10-year  period  and  the  50-year  repay¬ 
ment  period,  but  do  you  feel  there  is  any  basis  for  making  say  a  6- 
year  limit  and  a  17-year  repayment  limit,  or  any  other  limits  ? 

Are  you  objecting  to  the  whole  idea?  You  now  point  out  you  do 
not  like  those  specific  years  but  is  your  objection  made  to  specific  years 
or  to  the  entire  idea-  of  longer  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  would  hope  that  instead  of  long-term  commitments 
we  would  concentrate  getting  our  supplies  down  to  normal  as  quickly 
as  possible.  J 

Mr.  Poage.  How  quickly? 

Mr.  Linn.  W  ell,  a  lot  of  it  depends  on  the  action  of  this  committee 
as  you  know.  ,v; 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  we  can  get  our  sup¬ 
plies  “down  to  normal,”  as  you  say,  within  the  next  10  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  an  ambition  we  all  would  like  to  share  with  you. 
We  all  hope  so,  but  I  had  not  thought  that  anyone  had  much  more 
than  a  hope  that  it  could  be  done  without  war,  drought,  or  some  other 
disaster. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  forward  not  to  exceed  5 
years  in  getting  our  supplies  in  line  with  normal  carryover.  If  you 
start  with  that  assumption,  which  we  do,  then  we  doubt  if  it  is  good  to 
enter  into  as  much  as  a  10-year  agreement  with  the  countries  we  are 
supplying  food. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  if  I  had  any  idea  that  we  were  going  into  a 
situation  where,  in  5  years,  wTe  would  get  back  to  what  you  call  normal, 
I  would  feel  much  relieved,  but  I  recall  that  5  years  ago  you  held 
exactly  the  same  ambition  and  exactly  the  same  hopes  you  now  express, 
and  in  those  5  years  we  have  accumulated  greater  surpluses  than  wTe 
have  ever  accumulated  before. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  confidence  that  you  are  going  to  change  the 
basic  law  to  avoid  continued  accumulation. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  leads  me  then  to  something  you  said  on  page  7. 
I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  that  a  moment.  You  have  said,  “Change 
the  basic  law.” 

I  feel  sure  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the  basic  law.  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  that  point,  but  if  I  understand  what  you  have 
said  here,  it  is  that  you  feel — and  I  think  you  have  said  it  before — 
that  because  we  have  sought  to  try  to  maintain  some  stability  of  price 
to  the  producer,  we  have  produced  more  of  these  commodities  than 
we  should  have  produced. 

That  is  basically  your  opinion ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Basically,  Mr.  Poage,  it  is  a  Government  guarantee  of 
a  profitable  price  and  that  is  not  just  stability  of  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  feel  that  the  present  support  price  on  cotton  and 
wheat  is  higher  than  we  should  have  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Our  tremendous  surpluses,  Mr.  Poage,  were  not  brought 
forth  with  the  price-support  levels  we  now  have,  for  example,  with 
cotton.  Our  tremendous  surpluses  in  wheat,  for  example,  were  brought 
forth  with  $2  wheat.  Of  course,  we  contend  that  the  $1.80  price  sup¬ 
port  will  continue  to  bring  forth  surpluses. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  is  your  position. 

I  do  not  think  the  wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  as  large  as  the  year 
before,  but  the  corn  crop  will  be  considerably  larger. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  I  believe,  and  some  of  the  others  be¬ 
lieve,  that  low  support  prices  always  tend  to  cause  farmers  to  plant 
more,  not  less.  They  do  so  in  an  effort  to  make  up  in  volume  what 
is  lost  in  price,  whereas  you  believe  a  low  support  price  will  cause 
the  producer  to  plant  less,  not  more.  That  is  about  our  difference  in 
opinion ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Without  Government  guarantees  of  high  prices  on  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  the  farmer  is  able  to  shift  his  enterprises  to  those 
things  he  thinks  he  can  make  more  money  with. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  comes  then  to  what  we  are  talking  about  right 
here/  The  question  then  is,  What  wrould  happen  ?  I  have  been  seri- 
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ously  interested  in  this.  What  do  you  assume  would  happen  if  we 
were  to  wipe  out  all  support  prices  today  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  would  be  disastrous.  We  just  could  not  live  with 
any  such  action. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  we  could  either,  but  is  not  that  exactly 
what  you  are  telling  us  that  you  want  to  do?  Possibly  you  would 
rather  remove  supports  gradually  than  to  wipe  it  out  all  at.  once. 
You  do  want  to  reach  a  point  where  we  will  not  have  the  support 
prices ;  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No;  we  are  for  price  supports,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Continual  price  supports  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Price  supports  that - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  them  at  something  less  than  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  want  the  market  to  be  able  to  function. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  market  cannot  function  if  the  support  price  is 
above  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  the  support  price  somewhere  below  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Our  recommendation  has  been  90  percent  of  the  3-year 
market  average. 

Mr.  Poage.  Below  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Below  the  previous  3-year  average  market  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  the  support  price  to  be  somewhere  below  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Below  the  previous  3-year  average  market  price. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  misconstruing  something, 
but  if  the  market  price  goes  too  low,  you  want  it  pegged  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  market  price? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Albert.  You  do  not  want  it  below  the  present  market  price. 
The  present  market  price  is  too  low  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  put  it  another  way.  He  hopes  that  the  market 
price  will  be  above  the  support  price. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  wants  the  support  price  below  the  market  price. 
I  think  that  I  have  said  it  correctly  and  I  think  he  answered  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  giving  a  factual  statement  of  what  he  wants,  of  what  the  Farm 
Bureau  position  is,  and  that  he  wants  the  support  price  below  the 
market  price. 

I  think  you  do ;  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No;  Mr.  Shuman  went  over  this,  as  you  know,  hour 
after  hour,  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  knew  he  did ;  and  that  is  what  he  said. 

He  said  that  in  case  of  emergency,  he  wanted  a  support  price  there 
to  hold  up  the  market  when  there  was  an  emergency  condition. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  just  depends  on  what  your  philosophy  is  with  regard 
to  the  functions  of  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  clear. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Let  me  explain  what  our  position  is. 

•  Our  position  with  regard  to  Government  price  supports  is  that 
it  should  not  be  the  price.  The  market  price  we  believe,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  fluctuate,  in  most  years  will  be  above  the  price  supports. 
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If  you  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  price  supports  should 
be  the  price,  then  you  come  out  with  a  completely  different  answer 
than  you  do  if  you  start  from  where  we  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  you  do,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  quarrel 
with  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  it  clear  here. 

We  had  it  quite  clear  and  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  what  you 
want,  what  you  hope  for  and  what  your  objective  is,  is  to  have  the 
support  price  below  the  market  price. 

I  am  not  saying  that  you  do  not  want  a  support  if  the  market  drops 
more  than  10  percent  below  what  it  has  been,  but  you  do  not  want 
that  support  price  to  be  fixed  above  what  the  market  has  been.  You 
would  have  a  terrible  situation  if  your  desire  was  to  keep  that  market 
below  that  low  support  price  you  advocated. 

You  advocated  a  support  of  10  percent  below  what  it  has  been 
If  you  want  the  market  to  drop  below  that,  you  hope  for  disaster 
for  our  farmers  and  I  know  you  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Albert.  As  I  understand  it,  they  want  their  support  price 
based  on  the  previous  market  price,  without  reference  to  the  present 
market  price,  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  invoked  except  when  the  pre- 
vailmg  price  is  abnormally  low.  r 

Ter1*’  That  is  right.  That  is  a  good  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  probably  a  good  statement,  but  am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect  m  saying  that  what  you  hope  is  to  have  a  support  price  below 
the  market  price  ? 

Mr  Lynn.  Not  in  any  given  year.  We  hope  that  the  market  would 
be  allowed  to  operate  and  that  the  price  will  always  be  above 
the  support  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in  reverse.  If  you  hope 
the  market  price  would  be  above  the  support  price,  then  you  hope 
the  support  price  .would  be  below  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No  ,sir ;  that  is  not  the  basis  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  getting  nowhere  with  this  sort  of  thinw  I 
am  seriously  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are  advocating  here?  but 
as  usual  when  your  organization  speaks,  our  great  problem  is  ever 
getting  a  clear-cut  statement  of  your  position. 

I  am  telling  you  in  clear-cut  language  that  I  want  the  support 
price  high  enough  to  maintain  the  market.  You  do  not  want  it  that 

nigh « 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  completely  differ  on  that,  Mr.  Poage,  if  it  means 
*ndt  ^  T?  suPPor^  price  should  be  the  price  received  by  farmers. 
i  0AGE-  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  get  in  plain  language,  that  we 
do  differ  on  that  and  you  want  support  prices  much  lower.  You 
want. the  support  price  to  be  below  the  market  price  and  you  hope 
that.it  will  be  there  I  am  not  saying  you  hope  that  the  bottom 
is  going  to  fall  out  of  the  market. 

Of  course,  when  it  falls  out  of  the  market,  you  want  that  support 
price  to  function  but  you  hope  that  it  will  never  function  because  you 
hope  the  market  will  stay  high  enough  so  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

1  am  just  assuming  that  you  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
™er/  ...  am  not  going  to  assume  that  you  hope,  or  that  you  want, 
or  that  it  is  your  desire,  that  the  market  will  drop  below  that  verJ 
low  support  price.  I  do  not  think  you  want  that. 

I  think  you  want  the  market  above  the  support  price  and  if  you 
do,  you  obviously  must  want  your  support  price  below  your  market. 

A  A  070  urn  np 
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Mr.  Lynn.  We  hope  that  the  market  price  will  be  the  highest  price 
possible. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  your  market  as  high  as  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  go  back  here  and  see  what  happens  when  you 
suggest  that  in  the  past  we  have  been  moving  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  into  export  markets  because  we 
have  had  what  you  call  a  high  support  price.  I  do  not  consider  $1.77 
high  for  wheat.  I  consider  it  low. 

1  think  it  is  far  too  low.  I  do  not  consider  31  or  32  cents  for  cot¬ 
ton  high  for  the  producer.  I  consider  it  far  too  low  a  return  for 
him,  and  yet  I  realize  that  it  is  too  high  for  the  mills  who  can  buy 
synthetics  cheaper. 

I  do  not  consider  any  of  our  support  prices  at  present  high,  but  I 
recognize  that  our  competitive  position  must  be  considered.  That  is 
why  I  have  favored  compensatory  payments. 

There  is  another  difference  in  our  opinion.  I  would  try  to  main¬ 
tain  farmer  income. 

I  consider  that  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  should  bear 
a  substantial  relationship  to  the  income  of  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  such  as  labor  and  industry.  I  think  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
lationship  and  I  think  that  the  parity  formula  measures  that  rela¬ 
tionship  very  well.  I,  therefore,  would  not  agree  with  you  in  scrap¬ 
ping  parity,  or  in  substituting  some  lower  figure. 

I  do  not  look  upon  present  or  recently  passed  farm  supports  as 
being  at  all  high,  but  relatively  very  low. 

Mr.  Lynn.  They  are  very  high  for  Government-guaranteed1  prices. 

They  are  not  necessarily  high  for  market  prices  but  when  you - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  consider  them  very  low.  There,  again,  is  one  of  the 
differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  where  we  differ. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  places  where  we  differ.  I  think 
they  have  been  very  low  and  you  think  they  have  been  much  too 
high.  .  ...  ,  . 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  it  were  not  for  the  price  incentives  we  have  had  in 
some  of  these  price  support  and  adjustment  programs,  there  would 
not  be  the  need  for  the  great  subsidies  we  have  to  pay  now  for  our 
agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  if  you  let  wheat  move  at  $1.10  a  bushel,  we 
would  move  a  lot  more  of  it  on  the  world  market  without  any  subsidy 
than  you  can  do  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  keep  the  price  up  to  $1.77 ; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  not  our  program.  That  was  your  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  recommend  a  program  for  wheat  based  on  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  previous  3 -year  market  price  for  wheat. 

That  is  not  $1.10. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  will  get  down  there,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  do  not  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Shuman  was  here  and  he  was  supposed  to  get  us 
some  figures. 

He  has  not  sent  them  up  here  yet,  has  he  ? 

Mrs.  Gallagher.  No. 
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Mi*.  Lynn.  We  have  supplied  that  for  the  record;  yes,  sir.  They 
have  been  made  a  part  of  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  have  not.  I  have  just  not 
seen  them.  Mr.  Heimburger  says  he  has  not  seen  them.  Mrs.  Galla¬ 
gher  says  she  has  not  seen  them.  Who  has  them?  I  would  like  to 
see  them. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Y  ou  have  to  make  all  kinds  of  assumptions  when  you 
start  projecting  a  long  time  in  advance.  I  think  the  burden  of  the 
figures  we  supplied  for  the  record  were  based  on  the  program  being 
in  effect  in  previous  years  because  then  you  have  some  measuring 
stick  to  use  in  connection  with  this  market  price. 

Mr.  Quie.  Just  one  question.  It  would  make  a  difference  what  we 
determined  to  do  with  the  surplus,  whether  we  would  allow  that  to 
go  out  of  the  domestic  market  for  whatever  the  price  was  for  that 
year,  or  if  we  were  going  to  freeze  it  by  setting  some  higher  figure 
than  the  support  level. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  that  that  will  make  any  great  difference. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  are  going  to  eat  any  appreci¬ 
ably  larger  amount  of  wheat  regardless  of  at  what  price  it  sells.  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  are  going  to  use  much  more  com 
regardless  of  what  price  it  sells  for.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  doing  without  very  much  food  or  fiber  because  of  price. 
Unless  they  are,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  low  you  bring 
the  price  on  the  domestic  market,  you  are  not  going  to  sell  any  more 
than  you  are  selling  today. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  not  the  price  drop  lower  if  you  were  to  suddenly 
dump  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
would  eat  more  flour  if  you  dropped  the  price  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  tobacco.  They  would 
not  smoke  any  more  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  would  smoke  more  cigars  if  they  were  cheaper. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  now?  I  doubt  that  very  seriously.  The 
price  of  the  tobacco  in  your  cigars  makes  up  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  cigar.  If  the  price  of  tobacco  were  cut  in  half,  I 
do  not  think  a  cigar  would  drop  one  penny,  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  smoke  any  more  than  you  do  now  if  you  broke  the  price 
of  tobacco  50  percent. 

Mr.  Matthews.  What  I  meant  was,  if  I  could  get  that  cigar  6  for 
55  cents  instead  of  3  for  55  cents,  I  would  smoke  two  or  more  a  dav, 
but  I  will  not  get  them  at  that  cheaper  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  the  tobacco  farmer  gave  the  tobacco  away  you  would 
not  get  6  for  50  cents.  It  would  not  cut  the  cost  of  three  of  them  by 
5  cents. 

Mr.  Matthews.  As  usual,  I  agree  with  our  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  If  the  support  price  of  the  commodity  deter¬ 
mined  the  market  price  of  that  commodity,  and  that  commodity  was 
moved  at  that  price,  wliat  would  be  your  position  on  the  support  for 
that  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Our  specific  position  with  regard  to  support  prices 
varies  with  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Let  us  take  tobacco. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  At  the  present  time  we  support  90  percent  of  parity  for 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  If  the  support  price  determines  the  market  price 
that  tobacco  will  move  to  the  market,  would  your  position  be  to  main¬ 
tain  90  percent  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  for  tobacco.  In  other  words,  if  your  burley  tobacco 
moved  at  the  support  price - 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Correct. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Really  on  the  market - 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Then  you  would  not  go  for  the  3-year  market 
average  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  We  are  not  recommending  that  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Do  you  agree  that  the  support  price  determines 
the  price  of  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  to  some  extent  it  does  in  tobacco.  However,  it 
varies  with  the  type  of  tobacco.  In  the  case  of  burley  it  didn’t  last 
year  for  the  most  part  and  in  the  case  of  Flue-cured  it  did  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Burley  went  way  above  the  support  price  last  year. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Without  the  support  price  you  do  not  think  that 
burley  would  maintain  a  price  of  72  cents  per  100  pounds  very  long, 
or  Flue-cured,  or  dark-fired  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  not  advocating  any  discontinuance  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Albert.  May  I  ask,  what  do  you  think  of  the  President’s  food 
for  peace  proposal  as  part  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  not  for  the  administration’s  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  We  are  for  using  food  for  peace,  but  you  spoke  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  that  is  now  pending.  We  are  not  for  that  proposal. 
We  believe  under  Public  Law  480,  and  under  our  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram,  that  we  are  using  our  food  for  peace. 

Mr.  Albert.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Harris  would  like  to  supplement  that. 

Mr.  Harris.  As  far  as  the  overall  concept  of  food  for  peace  goes, 
it  is  fine.  As  far  as  having  conferences  with  other  exporting  nations, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  really  needed.  As  far  as  specific 
legislative  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  amend  title  I  to  allow 
donations  of  food,  we  are  opposed  to  that. 

As  far  as  the  idea  of  meetings,  like  wheat  utilization  conferences, 
meetings  with  other  exporting  nations  to  determine  overall  prin¬ 
ciples  of  exporting  surpluses,  we  certainly  support  the  conferences. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  proposition  that 
I  was  discussing  a  while  ago — where  we  would  go  if  we  were  to  wipe 
out  our  support  program.  J ust  what  is  it  you  do  want  to  wipe  out  ? 
You  suggest  that  if  we  had  not  had  the  program  we  have  at  the 
present  time  we  would  not  have  so  much  surplus  to  sell  on  the  world 
market  and  we  would  not  have  this  problem  with  other  nations. 

Just  how  much  would  you  go  ahead  and  wipe  out?  You  would 
wipe  out  controls,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  Our  discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  is  on  a 
very  selective  basis. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  what  crops  would  you  wipe  out  acreage  controls  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  supported  the  so-called  Belcher  amendment  to  the 
wheat  bill  which  gave  farmers  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  wanted 
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higher  supports  and  controls,  or  freedom  to  plant  with  lower  sup¬ 
ports.  We  supported  the  provision  of  the  corn  bill  last  year  which 
provided  for  a  referendum  doing  away  with  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  to  wipe  out  controls  on  wheat  and  corn  ?  You 
want  to  leave  it  on  cotton  and  tobacco  ? 

.  Lynn.  W  e  have  not  made  any  recommendations  for  discon¬ 
tinuing  acreage  allotments  on  those  commodities. 

a  r^T  ^>0AG,E:  ^  n°k  asking  y°u  what  recommendations  you  made. 
All  1  am  asking  you  about  is  your  statement  on  page  7  where  you  say : 

But,  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  been  successful  in  removing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  incentive  for  surplus  production. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage  (reading)  : 

As  a  consequence,  U.S.  farmers  have  continued  to  produce  these  commodities 
having  high  Government-guaranteed  price  supports  in  excess  of  effective  market 
demand. 

Just  what  would  you  wipe  out?  Do  you  think  if  we  simply  did 
away  with  the  present  support  or  lowered  the  support  we  then  would 
not  produce  so  much  of  these  commodities  ?  Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  the  commodities  in  which  we  have  the  tremen- 
dous  stocks  in  CCC  are  those  commodities  on  which  we  have  continued 
to  have  high  Government-guaranteed  prices. 

Mr.  Poage.  Because  they  are  the  only  ones  on  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  a  loan.  Jhere  could  not  be  anything  else  in  Government 
stock  because  the  Government  does  not  loan  on  anything  but  the  crops 
they  are  supporting. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Take  soybeans,  for  example.  The  price  supports  have 
not  been  fixed  rigid  and  high  and  we  have  continued  to  move  our 
soybeans. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  lost  $1  billion  that  we  paid  out  in  the  subsidized 
movement  of  those  oils.  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  it  cost  more  than 
$1  billion  in  the  last  year.  Is  that  not  right,  on  vegetable  oils? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  which  soybeans  and  cottonseed  were  about  99.9  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  only  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  here  is  that 
so  long  as  we  have  a  high  fixed  Government  guaranteed  price  support 
the  farmers  will  continue  to  produce.  That  is  being  demonstrated 
under  wheat  year  after  year  after  year.  And  our  only  point  was,  as 
long  as  we  have  that  incentive  to  produce  it  does  not  matter  how 
many  Public  Law  480’s  we  have,  we  are  going  to  put  more  in  the  bin 
than  we  take  out.  All  we  are  pleading  for  here  is  a  continuation  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  the  modification  on  a  gradual  basis  of  our  price 
support  program  in  order  to  try  at  some  future  date  to  get  these  sup¬ 
plies  in  line  with  the  demand.  That  is  our  position. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  may  never  understand  what  you  say.  If 
I  do  understand  what  you  are  saying,  you  are  saying  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  is  causing  us  to  have  these  export  commodities. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right.  The  present  programs  are  causing  our 
surpluses. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  excess  quantities. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Poage.  And  if  we  were  to  stop  the  present  program - 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  not  stop  it,  but  modify  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Modify  it,  change  the  present  program,  and  we  would 
not  build  up  these  surpluses?  I  cannot  find  out  on  what  basis  you 
would  not  build  them  up.  Obviously,  if  you  do  not  have  controls  you 
are  going  to  grow  more  wheat. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  any  support  price  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  would  those  people  who  are  now  growing  wheat 
do? 

Mr.  Lynn.  They  could  grow  grain  sorghums  or  other  crops. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  will  then  have  an  even  greater  excess  of  grain 
sorghums. 

Mr.  Lynn.  They  could  produce  a  long  list  of  things. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  do  not  grow  wheat  you  are  going  to  grow  an 
excess  of  grain  sorghums  or  corn.  Just  changing  to  your  lower  sup¬ 
port  prices  will  not  reduce  the  total  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lynn.  When  you  ask  a  question  like  that,  that  is  not  based  on 
our  position  and  you  want  me  to  answer  it  “Yes”  or  “No,”  it  becomes 
rather  difficult. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  not  asked  that  you  answer  “Yes”  or  “No.”  Just 
give  me  your  position.  I  honestly  have  not  yet  understood  it.  You 
have  told  me  two  or  three  times  that  you  did  not  intend  to  take  off  con¬ 
trols,  you  favor  continuing  controls.  Then  you  have  told  me  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  wipe  out  all  supports,  you  just  wanted  to  lower  them, 
you  wanted  to  continue  supports  at  a  lower  level.  A  level  somewhere 
below  the  recent  market  level. 

Mr.  Lynn.  What  commodities  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  talking  about  every  commodity  because  that  is 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  talking  primarily  about  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, 
because  they  are  the  big  surplus  commodities,  and  you  suggest  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  present  program  we  would  not  have  these  sur¬ 
pluses  on  the  world  market.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  land,  Mr.  Lynn,  no  matter  what  you  do  about  price? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Let  us  take  wheat,  for  example. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  favor  a  program  for  wheat  which  would  gradually 
move  from  the  program  we  now  have,  which  has  resulted  in  surplus 
production  of  wheat;  55  million  acres  at  an  incentive  price  equals 
surplus  production.  Our  program  would  be  to  give  farmers  a  choice 
in  a  referendum  in  which  they  would  vote  whether  they  wanted  to 
continue  high  rigid  price  supports  at  $2.13  a  bushel,  as  the  Plouse  bill 
provided,  with  controls,  or  do  away  with  the  acreage  allotments  and 
go  to  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year  market  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  do  away  with  the  acreage  allotments? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  yes.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
current  program  on  the  books  gives  the  cotton  farmers  the  choice 
between  A  and  B.  Under  our  program  in  19G1  the  acres  will  be  based 
on  the  estimated  consumption  domestic  and  export  plus  carryover, 
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and  the  price  would  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year 
market  price.  That  is  not  in  the  law,  but  it  is  our  program  and 
still  is. 

In  the  case  of  corn  we  are  for  the  present  program  with  regard  to 
corn  that  is  in  effect  in  1959,  minus  the  65  percent  parity  gadget.  We 
do  not,  support  that.  We  wanted  it  based  on  90  percent  of  the  3-year 
previous  average  market  price. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco  we  support  the  present  program.  We  did 
recommend,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  price,  to  keep  it  from  continuing 
to  go  up  under  the  modernized  parity  formula,  a  temporary  freeze  of 
tobacco  price  support  in  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  this 
thing  out  to  better  stabilize  the  price  of  tobacco. 

The  present  rice  program  we  support. 

My  only  point  is  we  cannot  answer  these  questions  generally.  We 
have  a  different  price  support  program  for  different  commodities.  We 
always  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  propose  to  have  unlimited  production  of  wheat 
and  corn. 

Mr.  Lynn.  With  a  modification  of  the  price  support,  it  would  be 
limited  by  the  decision  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right,  but  unlimited  production  and  lower  price 
support.  Let  us  assume  that  your  price  goes  down,  and  you  want  it 
to  go  down - 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  The  price  support  for  wheat  should  be  changed, 
but  the  price  should  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  that  the  market  price  can  stay  up  with 
lower  supports  on  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  what  we  do 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  we  have.  We  are  for 
isolating  those  stocks  as  we  go  to  these  new  programs  to  prevent  that 
wheat  from  being  dumped  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  are  for  unlimited  acres  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  acres  would  not  be  limited  by 
Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  in  the  case  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  not  by  Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  in  feed  grains  of  all  kinds? 

Now  then  what  is  going  to  happen  to  that  land  that  has  been  in 
wheat,  corn,  and  feed  grains?  It  is  going  to  produce  just  exactly 
the  same  amount  regardless  of  what  the  farmers  are  getting  for  it. 
That  does  not  affect  the  Lord  and  the  rainfall.  It  does  not  affect  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  hot  wind.  The  weather  is  going  to  be  the  same 
whether  the  price  support  is  100  percent  of  parity  or  50  percent. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  that  land?  Are  you  going  to  provide 
some  way  of  laying  that  land  out  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  farmer  will  plant  whatever  he  thinks  will  bring 
him  the  most  return  in  the  fall,  or  whenever  he  harvests  his  crop, 
just  like  you  and  I  used  to  do  before  we  ever  heard  of  price  support 
programs  when  we  were  farmers. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  he  will  plant  all  of  his  land. 

Mr.  Lynn.  He  will  put  his  land  into  something  he  thinks  will 
bring  forth  a  profit. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  We  support  the  conservation  reserve.  We  support  an 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve  program,  giving  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  retire  some  of  his  land  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  support  spending  enough  money  on  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  put  all  the 
land  that  he  does  not  want  to  put  in  wheat  and  corn  into  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  is  that  land  going? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  is  going  into  enterprises,  crops,  and  back  to  pasture, 
into  hay,  depending  on  what  the  farmer  thinks  he  can  make  the  most 
net  return  from. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the  great  wheat  area  there 
is  very  little  of  it  going  into  hay  because  you  cannot  grow  much  hay 
there. 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  the  Great  Plains  area  a  lot  will  got  to  sorghums. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  it  will  go  to  feed  and  create  another  surplus  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Some  of  it  ought  to  go  back  to  grass.  A  lot  of  the 
Great  Plains  area,  with  the  Great  Plains  program  and  the  ACP  pro¬ 
grams,  could  go  back  to  grass. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  said  if  you  were  willing  to  put  up  enough  money 
in  a  conservation  program  you  will  get  some  of  it  moving  back,  but 
I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  support  putting  up 
enough  money  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  not  for  another  acreage  reserve,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  think  so.  I  hope  not.  Consequently,  you 
are  just  coming  back  to  what  we  have  today  unless  you  are  offering 
some  other  tools.  When  you  take  off  acreage  controls  you  are  simply 
going  to  get  a  substantially  larger  amount  planted  each  year.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  going  to  reduce  our  production  1  bushel. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  will  reduce  the  production  of  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities  that  are  in  oversupply.  We  think  that  it  will  adjust  itself 
much  quicker  than  if  we  continue  the  present  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  I  asked  you  what  that  land  is  going  to  you  could 
not  tell  me  anything  that  it  is  going  to  except  something  else  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  necessarily  in  surplus  supply. 

Mr.  Poage.  What,  for  instance,  does  it  go  to  ?  I  am  talking  about 
a  practical  matter.  I  suppose  that  there  would  be  8  or  10  acres  of 
millet  planted  in  each  county.  Somebody  still  has  seed,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  what  is  that  land  going  to  ? 

1  ou  have  answered  correctly,  as  a  practical  matters  the  wheat  land 
is  going  to  feed  grains.  If  a  man  takes  feed  grains  out,  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  going  into  wheat,  only  a  little  of  that  land  will  ever  go  into  grass. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  think  we  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  cattle  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  but  that  is  a  good  enterprise  to  get  into  from  its  long¬ 
term  aspects. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  had  some  fine  prospects  of  breaking 
anybody  that  will  touch  it  at  the  present  time.  You  are  not  going  to 
invest  any  money  in  it,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  A  lobbyist  does  not  make  very  much. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  told  me  about  operating  a  farm  in  South  Carolina. 
1  ou  are  not  going  to  put  that  farm  into  cattle,  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Neither  am  I.  And  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  is  not 
afraid  of  the  cattle  market,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  since  the  cattle  market  has  gone  through  a  very 
high  period. 

Mr.  Poage.  Be  serious,  Mr.  Lynn.  There  is  not  anything  this  land 
•can  go  into  without  aggravating  other  surpluses,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  things  that  are  not  in  surplus 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  what  can  you  grow  on  this  land  on  the  Great 
Plains  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Are  you  talking  about  the  dryland  area  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  talking  about  the  land  where  the  surplus  of  feed 
grains  and  of  wheat  is  being  grown.  What  can  you  grow  except  these 
grains  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  surplus  of  wheat  is  not  being  grown  necessarily  in 
the  Great  Plains  area.  It  is  being  grown  a  lot  in  the  Middle  West 
and  in  such  places  as  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  assume  that  you  go  out  of  wheat.  That  will  add 
to  cotton  unless  you  can  control  cotton. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  We  are  not  for  doing  away  with  acreage  controls 
on  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  going  to  control  cotton.  Then  a  man  will  be 
forced  to  grow  corn. 

Mr.  Lynn.  He  may  grow  soybeans. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Government  spent  over  $1  billion  moving  the  soy¬ 
bean  crop,  and  the  Government  is  accumulating  corn  to  where  I  am 
scared  to  say  how  much  we  have  of  feed  grains  on  hand  at  the  present 
time.  So  we  do  not  help  anything  by  you  going  either  to  corn  or  soy¬ 
beans.  You  are  still  buying  an  unwanted  surplus. 

All  I  am  saying  is  there  is  not  any  place  you  can  go.  You  can  go 
to  Mr.  Latta’s  country  where  they  are  growing  wheat  and  get  him  out 
of  the  wheat  business,  but  what  do  they  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Campbell  could  not  buy  all  of  the  tomatoes  you  could 
grow.  You  could  grow  enough  to  supply  them  in  one-half  of  one 
county.  When  you  turn  to  a  big  production,  they  are  going  back  into 
corn .  Of  course,  they  are. 

Mr.  Lynn.  They  will  get  back  out  if  they  see  something  that  will 
make  them  a  little  more  money. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  that  is  true,  but  neither  you  nor  I  nor  the 
farmers  see  anything  they  can  turn  to  and  reasonably  expect  to  make 
a  little  more  money. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  what  we  want  them  to  do.  That  is  our  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  they  will  be  shifting  all  the  time.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  sum  total  of  production  will  be  greater,  not  less. 
When  you  tell  us  that  the  support  programs  have  been  responsible 
for  the  surplus  you  do  not  suggest  a  program  that  will  stop  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  we  do.  The  program  I  have  outlined  represents  our 
best  judgment. 
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Mr.  Pox\ge.  Your  judgment  is  awfully  poor  for  somebody  who  is 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  life.  1  ou  feel  that  simply 
by  lowering  prices  and  letting  the  people  plant  all  they  want  to  they 
will  stop  growing  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Lynn.  You  do  not  accurately  state  our  program.  Mr.  Poage, 
we  completely  disagree.  I  ou  know  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Your  philosophy  and  ours  does  not  agree. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know. 

Mr.  Lynn.  And  to  start  from  where  you  start  and  where  we  start 
from  there  is  no  way  for  you  and  I  to  agree,  and  we  could  argue 
here  until  noontime. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  And  I  would  not  change  you  and  you  could  not  change 
me. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  In  the  light  of  the  perfect  understanding  between 
Mr.  Poage  and  Mr.  Lynn,  I  suggest  we  get  back  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  would  love  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  this  on  the  record. 

There  is  always  a  lot  of  talk  around  this  committee  about  putting 
the  high  plains  and  the  Great  Plains  lands  back  into  grass.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  been  trying  to  do  that  for  a  long  time,  and  most  of 
the  people  around  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  all  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  some  night,  or  some  day,  go  out  and  plant  your  land  in  grass  and 
the  next  day  you  can  start  using  that  land  for  grazing.  It  is  a  long 
process.  It  is  at  least  a  4-  or  5-year  process.  The  Government,  as 
Mr.  Breeding  well  knows,  out  in  his  area  within  30  miles  of  him,  took 
over  a  project  of  restoring  some  of  that  land  back  and  they  would  not 
let  anybody  put  a  cow  on  there  for  grazing  for  10  years.  It  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  plant  this  excess  land  back  to  grass,  it  is  a  long-drawn- 
out  process. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  that  I  live 
in  that  country  and  I  lived  in  that  country  when  it  was  practically 
all  grass  and  I  know  that  a  quarter  section  of  grass  has  very  little 
value  in  comparison  to  the  production  of  wheat,  grain  sorghums,  or 
crops,  so  my  people  are  not  interested  in  going  back  to  grass  when 
they  have  to  wait  8  to  10  years  after  it  is  seeded  before  they  can  use 
it. 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Poage  said,  the  price  of  beef  is  pretty  uncertain  at 
the  present  time.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  you  can  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  of  cheaper  prices  for  wheat  production  with  the 
increased  cost  of  production  continually  going  up.  It  seems  to  me 
what  you  have  recommended  this  morning  is  cheaper  prices  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No  ;  I  have  not,  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Breeding.  You  advocate  90  percent  of  the  last  3  years,  which 
definitely  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.35  or  $1.40  a  bushel  in 
my  area.  Those  are  cheaper  prices  because  presently  we  see  wheat  at 
$1.77. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  market  price  and  the  support  price  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  our  way  of  thinking.  You  are  talking  about  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  supports,  and  we  are  not  for  Government  price  sup¬ 
ports  necessarily  being  the  price. 

Mr.  Breeding.  How  do  you  propose  higher  prices  for  wheat  with 
all  the  surpluses  that  we  have  on  hand  ? 
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Mr.  Lynn.  It  will  be  very  difficult.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  do  it.  It  lias  to  be  gradual.  We  cannot  drop  wliat  we  have  and 
go.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  supported  the  so-called  Belcher 
amendment,  in  order  to  give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  vote  as  to 
which  way  they  want  to  go.  I  believe  if  we  gave  farmers  an  op¬ 
portunity  they  would  vote  to  do  away  with  the  controls  and  gradually 
lower  the  price  support  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Coad.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  understand,  made  the  statement  that  we 
start  from  two  different  opinions  in  this  discussion  which  has  been 
paraded  here  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  probably  the  starting  place 
is  different,  but  I  think  that  we  are  missing  the  point  because  it  is  the 
place  where  we  end  up  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  at,  and  what  this 
committee  is  concerned  with  No.  1  is  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
American  farmer.  That  is  the  end  result,  and  cheaper  prices  and 
greater  production  have  been  anathemas  to  the  farmers  in  the  last 
5  or  6  years,  and  probably  for  a  generation. 

I  do  not  think  by  lowering  prices  and  increasing  production  along 
the  line  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer, 
so  I  totally  am  bound  to  disagree  that  because  we  are  starting  from 
different  points  that  is  the  basis  on  which  to  conclude  the  argument. 
I  think  it  is  the  end  result  that  is  primarily  most  important.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  percent  of  the  amount  that  would  go  into  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480  do  you  think  would  be  set  aside  for  market  devel¬ 
opment  purposes?  I  believe  that  your  statement  revealed  that  1.5 
percent  is  now  being  used  for  market  development.  How  much  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  added  to  the  1.5  percent  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  the  percent,  but  we  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  than  there  currently  is,  particularly  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  where  we  are  running  out  of  market  development 
money. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  is  the  thing — you  cannot  set  on  overall  per¬ 
centages.  There  are  some  countries  where  we  have  enough  foreign 
currency  for  market  development  use  but  where  it  does  not  make  a  lot 
of  difference.  Where  we  have  the  problem  is  in  the  countries  where 
we  have  the  greatest  potential  markets.  We  should  have  a  larger 
percentage  set  aside  for  those  countries  where  we  can  perform  an  effec¬ 
tive  market  development  program. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  only  tried  to  make  the  point  that  each  year  authority  is 
given  for  more  people  to  reach  into  the  bag,  and  this  tends  to  squeeze 
out  what  we  think  is  the  No.  1  objective  of  this  committee  in  passing 
Public  Law  480,  which  was  market  development. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  recommend  some  flexibility  be  put  into  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  To  make  available  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
funds  in  those  particular  countries  where  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  market  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  opened  up  your  office  in  Kotterdam  and  I 
understand  it  is  doing  a  good  job.  You  recommend  also  50  percent 
should  be  paid  by  organizations  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  and  not  more 
than  50  percent  derived  from  these  counterpart  funds. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right.  In  the  case  of  the  Farm  Bureau  operation 
we  are  paying  all  of  that,  100  percent.  We  have  recommended  that  any 
outfit  going  into  the  market  development  field  ought  to  put  up  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  are  we  going  to  go  about  getting  that  done? 
You  think  that  it  can  be  done  by  putting  it  in  a  committee  report  ?  How 
do  we  achieve  it  legislatively  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Are  you  talking  about  the  50  percent  ? 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  To  get  this  1.5  percent  raised. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  suggest  in  the  committee  report  a  good  strong  para¬ 
graph  in  this  regard  would  be  quite  helpful. 

Mr.  Harris.  Actually  we  suggest  two  things,  not  only  that  you  do 
not  add  any  more  uses  to  section  104,  but  also  that  you  put  it  in  your 
report  that  no  more  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Lynn,  the  Farm  Bureau  recommends  an  extension 
of  title  I  for  2  years  with  an  authorization  of  $2  billion.  Then  you 
break  it  down,  $1.2  billion  for  the  first  12  month  period  beginning 
January  1,  1960,  and  $800  million  for  the  next  annual  payment  period. 

What  is  the  basis  for  that  particular  breakdown  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Primarily  the  basis  is  to  continue  to  indicate  that  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  first  is  a  temporary  program ;  secondly,  it  is  on  a  diminish¬ 
ing  scale. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  corn  program.  You 
stated  that  the  corn  program  was  your  program  except  for  the  65 
percent  support ;  that  it  could  not  go  below  65.  'What  would  corn  be 
supported  at  under  your  program  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  that  corn  is  being  supported  under  the  Farm 
Bureau  program  this  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  if  the  program  is  not  a  success  this  year  you 
cannot  blame  it  on  the  65  percent  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  We  would  not  even  contend  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  take  the  responsibility  if  the  program  is  not  a 
success  then  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No.  We  will  be  happy  to  share  that  with  you  and  the 
others  here. 

Mr.  J ohnson.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  law. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  would  not  be  too  disturbed  about  the  increase  in  corn 
acreage  because  when  you  consider  the  fact  the  acreage  reserve  is  no 
longer  in  effect - 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Farm  Bureau’s  program  is  65  percent  and  it 
should  be  repealed  from  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  not  so  recommended. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  say  that  is  the  only  thing  in  the  law  that  you 
object  to. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  not  recommended  that  that  be  taken  out  this 
year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  the  Farm  Bureau  worried  about  the  great  com 
acreage  grown  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  necessarily.  We  expect  an  increase,  particularly 
coming  in  a  year  when  the  acreage  reserve  was  abandoned,  but  if  you 
look  at  the  total  feed  grain  production  and  the  takeoff,  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  has  been  pictured  because  some  of  the  other  feed  grain  acreage  has 
been  reduced,  as  you  know. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Going  back  to  the  difference  in  views  between  you 
and  the  chairman  on  the  two  programs,  would  you  admit  this :  If 
there  were  just  an  oversupply  of  wheat  and  an  undersupply  in  all 
other  production,  would  your  program  work  better  than  under  the 
present  circumstances  ?  If  they  lower  the  support  on  wheat,  they  will 
go  into  other  commodities.  J 

Mr  Lynn.  I  think  any  program  working  toward  the  market  price 
would  work  better  the  less  surpluses  you  had. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  a  surplus  in  practically  every  commodity 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  not  supported.  Take  the  poultry  industry  for 
example.  That  is  not  supported  at  all  and  look  at  the  overabundance 
of  poultry  we  have. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  speaking  primarily  of  surpluses  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  is  the  basis  for  operations 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why  is  not  the  poultry  program  working  9  The 
market  price  is  the  support  price  in  poultry,  yet  look  at  the  over¬ 
supply. 


Mr.  Lynn.  The  poultry  program  will  work,  I  think. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  farmers  are  going  broke  to  have  it  work. 

My  Lynn.  Some  may,  but  we  have  always  had  that.  We  are  not 
recommending  any  Government  intervention  in  the  poultry  business. 

Mr.  J ohnson.  Let  nature  take  its  course  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Do  you  think  that 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
as  the  corn  farmers,  and  would  you  go  along  with  a  program  with  no 
controls  on  wheat  with  85  percent  of  present  parity  ? 

N(h  siri  we  would  S°  along  with  no  controls  on  wheat 
and  55  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Why  the  difference? 

¥r-  Lynn.  We  did  not  support  the  65  for  corn. 

All .  Johnson.  You  did  not  tell  me  whether  corn  is  supported  under 
the  h  arm  Bureau  program. 

Air.  Lynn.  It  is  supported  this  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  we  have  now  is  the  same  as  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Air.  Lynn.  Ninety  percent  of  the  previous  3  market  years.  Next 
year  we  understand  the  65  percent  will  come  into  play. 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  much  will  that  be  above  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  way  of  telling:  it  is  based 
on  what  corn  brings. 

Mr  Quee  I  would  like  to  understand  this  table  that  you  have  at- 
ached.  It  shows  about  35  percent  goes  outside  of  Government  pro¬ 
grams.  How  is  this  being  exported  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  You  notice  this  is  primarily  Public  Law  480.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  wheat  goes  out  with  Government  assistance. 
In  addition  to  all  wheat  being  subsidized,  65  percent  of  the  exports 
is  under  special  Government  programs  for  sale  for  foreign  currency 
or  donations.  J 


Mr.  Quie.  This  table  would  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  it  is  rather  clear  with  the  asterisk,  “Program: 
Public  Law  480,  all  titles  and  mutual  security  program  section  402.” 
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These  are  specified  Government  programs,  not  the  Government  overall 
subsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  Which  of  these  commodities,  going  down  the  line,  are 
without  any  Government  program  whatever?  What  about  feed 

grains?  . 

Mr.  Harris.  Twenty-eight  percent  moved  under  special  Govern¬ 
ment  programs. 

Mr.  Quie.  Under  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Quie.  Is  there  also  a  Government  program  similar  to  what  is 

now  in  effect  for  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes;  similar. 

Mr.  Quie.  For  feed  grains  does  the  $309  million  go  without  any 
Government  subsidy,  export  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  a  subsidy  program  for  feed  grains,  too. 

Mr.  Quie.  Does  it  all  go  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No;  I  believe  there  are  some  feed  grains  exports  that 
move  out  unsubsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  All  the  cotton  moves  out  subsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  dairy  products? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  virtually  all  our  dairy  products  are  subsi¬ 
dized,  also.  The  dry  skimmed  milk  is  subsidized  substantially. 

Mr.  Quie.  We  still  sell  some  evaporated  milk? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes ;  that  is  not  subsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  unsubsidized  dairy  products  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  None  that  I  can  think  of  offhand. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  dried  whole  milk  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  it  has  been  subsidized  in  some  cases,  also. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  check  on  that.  Wbat  about 
the  other  ones,  vegetable  oil  and  oil  feeds? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  subsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  Every  bit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  A  large  part  of  it. 

As  far  as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned,  there  is  no  subsidy 
program  on  them  except  maybe  some  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  Quie.  What  about  that  92  percent  for  tobacco? 

Mr.  Harris.  None  of  that  is  subsidized. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  you  do  not  have  soybeans  other  than  under  oil 
feeds  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  the  soybeans  under  vegetable  oil  and  oil  feeds. 

Mr.  McIntire.  There  have  been  some  proposals  made  that  in  the 
framework  of  the  thought  of  food  for  peace  there  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  administrative  setup  which  would  remove  the  jurisdiction  from 
Public  Law  480  and  other  programs  of  similar  objectives  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  administrative  framework.  I  would  appreciate  your  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  our  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  week  we  opposed  any  transfer  of  this  to  a  separate 
agency.  We  believe  that  the  administration  of  this  Public  Law  480 
program  should  be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Would  you  give  us  a  reason  or  two? 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  the  best  experts  we  have  in  the  Government  are  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  processing,  distribut¬ 
ing,  and  shipping  of  agricultural  products.  It  would  be  hard  to 
visualize  the  setting  up  of  any  other  agency  under  the  White  House,  or 
any  place  else,  without  drawing  on  these  same  people  and  to  build  an¬ 
other  great  bureaucracy  in  the  process.  We  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
kept  right  where  it  is. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  think  that  it  would  be  a  bad  device  as  far  as 
administration  is  concerned  rather  than  putting  the  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility  into  a  concentrated  form? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  proper  coordination  can  be 
had  now  under  the  existing  agencies. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  made  reference  to  the  situation  where  there  are 
now  21  uses  to  which  title  I  funds  can  be  put.  Do  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  how  the  language  in  Public  Law  480  might  be  changed 
whereby  we  could  get  appropriate  emphasis  on  market  development 
as  a  use  of  these  funds?  There  is  11.4  percent  being  used  for  market 
development.  I  suspect  in  different  countries  there  are  instances 
where  higher  percentages  are  being  used. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But  I,  for  one,  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  how  we  may  improve  the  language  of  the  bill  in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  emphasis  which  the  original  legislation  intended. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  believe,  Congressman  McIntire,  if  in  the  report — 
without  any  specific  amendment  to  the  law — you  refer  back  to  section 
104(a)  and  the  original  intent  of  Congress,  this  would  give  emphasis 
to  this  program,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  real  desire  of  the  administrators 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  emphasis  to  this  market 
development. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  administratively  pos¬ 
sible  if  we  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the  bill  a  statutory  requirement 
in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  sir.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  make  sure  no  new  uses  are  authorized.  Certainly  confine  it  to  what 
we  have  now  with  emphasis  on  104(a). 

Mr.  McIntire.  It  seems  to  me  with  regard  to  the  multiple  way  in 
which  these  uses  have  grown  that  we  are  losing  the  advantage  which 
we  wanted  in  the  original  legislation  by  being  simply  bargained  out 
of  what  money  there  is  available  for  these  other  uses. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  Along  this  line  of  market  development,  I  have  won¬ 
dered  sometimes  about  this.  This  is  a  very  admirable  objective,  but 
I  have  wondered  about  the  potential  of  this  business  of  market  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  light  of  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  production  in  other  countries. 

For  instance,  if  we  by  virtue  of  some  of  these  wheat  promotional 
activities  that  are  presently  going  on,  with  quite  encouraging  results, 
would  be  continually  be  in  the  position,  as  we  build  up  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  in  foreign  countries,  for  our  wheat  as  a  typical  example,  are  we 
going  to  continually  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  offer  even  greater 
and  greater  subsidies  to  maintain  that  part  of  the  increased  market 
we  develop  in  foreign  countries.  Most  of  these  foreign  countries  con¬ 
ceivably  can  produce  wheat  for  less  than  we  do. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  compete  with  any  country 
in  the  world  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  the  places  where  these 
projects  are  proving  successful  are  countries,  for  example,  as  Japan,, 
which  never  will  have  the  land  acreage  necessary  to  produce  their  cer¬ 
eal,  and  we  believe  we  can  look  forward,  if  we  can  develop  these  mar¬ 
kets,  to  supplying  them  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Short.  On  a  dollar  market  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  On  a  dollar  market. 

Mr.  Short.  As  Japan’s  consumptive  capacity  for  wheat  increases,, 
possibly  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  the  idea  in  my  mind  that  Australia, 
which  is  closer  to  Japan  than  we  are,  can  produce  wheat  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  wheat  at  a  price  lower  than  ours. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  share  of  the  Japanese  market  are  we 
going  continually  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  subsidize  the 
amount  of  wheat  we  sell  to  Japan  in  order  to  maintain  our  price 
relationship  in  comparison  to  Australia  ? 

After  all,  they  are  going  to  buy  this  wheat  eventually  where  they 
can  buy  it  the  cheapest.  That  is  a  simple,  economic  operation. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  we  can. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  enters  into  this,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Short. 

United  States  trade  with  Japan  is  tremendous.  It  is  a  two-way 
trade. 

I  think  as  long  as  we  can  keep  this  two-way  trade  flowing  we  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  any  of  these  other 
countries  who  produce  wheat. 

They  are  operating  under  a  government  monopoly  in  most  of  these 
other  exporting  countries  for  wheat,  and  I  believe  under  our  rela¬ 
tively  free  enterprise  system  we  can  compete  with  any  place  in  the 
world  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  about  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  ocean-freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  field,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  can  ship  it  cheaper  from  Australia  than  we  can 
from  here. 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  you  have  two-way  trade,  if  you  load  this  ship  with 
wheat  from  Seattle  to  Japan,  and  then  we  are  willing  to  buy  some 
things  from  Japan  and  bring  it  back  to  Seattle,  that  enters  into  it,  too, 
sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  On  that  point,  most  of  our  wheat  is  shipped  on  tramps. 
As  long  as  we  are  given  the  choice  of  using  the  ship  with  the  lowest 
rate,  regardless  of  what  flag  it  happens  to  fly,  we  can  keep  competitive 
on  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  cannot  do  that  now,  though,  can  we  ?  We  have 
to  transport  a  certain  percentage  of  this  in  American  ships. 

Mr.  Harris.  When  under  a  Government  program  it  has  to  be 
shipped  50  percent  in  American  ships.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  law  that 
the  farm  program  opposed  vigorously. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  did,  too,  but  we  cannot  change  it.  We  have  tried 
several  times. 

That  is  another  charge  that  our  friends  in  the  shipping  industry 
want  to  put  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Lynn. 

Mr.  Homer  Brinkley,  of  the  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera¬ 
tives,  is  our  next  witness. 

We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  0E  HOMER  L.  BRINKLEY,  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Brinkley.  I  have  a  rather  short  statement  I  woidd  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

xuMxt'  Eeix^y'  1  .am  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  council  is  a  con¬ 
ference  organization  of  129  regional  and  federated  farmer  business  as¬ 
sociations  with  which  there  are  affiliated  some  5,000  local  farmer  as¬ 
sociations  serving  approximately  3.8  million  farmer  memberships  for 
whom  these  associations  purchase  farm  production  supplies  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  commodities  which  their  farmer  members  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  longtime  principle,  the  national  council  has  been 
opposed  to  State  trading  in  agricultural  commodities  and  has  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  agricultural  producers  would  attain  the  or¬ 
ganizational  structure,  financial  strength,  and  necessary  authority  to 
adapt  production  and  distribution  to  effective  market  demand,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the  combination 
of  depression,  drought,  war,  and  technological  revolution  succeeding 
and  overlapping  each  other  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
brought  about  m  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  large  domestic 
stocks  of  commodities  and  a  large  use  potentiality  for  such  commodi- 
ties  m  other  countries,  which  are  beyond  any  demonstrated  capacity 
ox  domestic  and  foreign  traders  to  handle  and  markets  to  absorb  under 
r,16  conventional  terms  of  foreign  trade.  Hence,  the  Commodity 
Ci edit  Corporation  stocks,  which  should  be  put  to  constructive  use 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  are 
primary  and  secondary  facts  in  the  situation  which  realism  requires 
us  to  recognize  as  vehicles  to  assist  in  the  transition  to  a  more  orderly 
production  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  American  farms. 

The  committee  has  received,  or  has  access  to,  the  figures  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  tremendous  amount  of  American  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  dispatched  abroad  to  good  use  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  and 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  in  exchange.  It  suffices  to  say 
here  that  Public  Law  480  has  been  the  most  practical  constructive 
effort  put  forth  by  the  American  Government  to  thaw  the  frozen 
foreign  exchange  situation  and  stimulate  foreign  trade  general lv 
around  the  world.  It  has  stimulated  the  activities  of  foreign  traders 
keepers  of  national  exchequer  and  international  banks  to  accelerated 
activities  m  their  fields  of  trade  and  investment,  both  agricultural 
and  otherwise. 

There  have  accumulated  stocks  of  foreign  currency  that  have  not 
yet  found  a  use  in  the  worldwide  activities  of  the  Government.  We 
believe  that  when  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  have  been  met,  that  additional  currencies  accumulatexf should 
be  made  available  in  the  exchange  market  through  international  banks 
and  bankers,  both  public  and  private,  for  use  in  the  private  channels 
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of  trade  and  investment.  We  can  no  longer  look  to  dollars  alone  to 
finance  all  the  transactions  in  the  free  world.  Dollars  are  running 
short  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  because  of  decline  in  price  of 
primary  materials,  and  must  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  other  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

We  believe  that  our  stocks  of  commodities  can  be  a  more  potent 
force  in  economic  development  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  by 
providing  that  funds  equal  to  the  value  of  these  commodities  im¬ 
ported  in  such  countries  be  set  aside  for  a  stated  time  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  for  capital  formation,  both  for  private  industrial 
development  and  for  public  works  such  as  schools,  roads,  power,  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  expansion  of  industrial  and  commercial 
operations  but  which  do  not  attract  investment  capital.  As  invest¬ 
ment  funds  entering  world  markets  for  capital  goods,  they  again 
stimulate  production,  employment,  and  trade. 

A  very  important  effect  of  the  use  of  our  foodstuffs  and  fibers  for 
this  purpose  is  to  enable  the  cooperating  countries  to  control  infla¬ 
tion  in  a  period  of  accelerated  economic  activities  and  expansion,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  consumer  prices  for  basic  food  and  fiber.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  underdeveloped  areas  where  most  of  the  consumer  income  must 
go  for  such  items. 

At  this  time  we  believe  substantial  amounts  of  our  commodities 
can  be  judiciously  bartered  for  needed  strategic  materials.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  our  stocks  of  commodities  have  accumulated  because  they 
could  not  all  be  moved  in  the  dollar  market  here  or  abroad ;  and  since 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  dollars  developing  in  the  primary  raw  material 
producing  countries  to  buy  the  American  products  which  they  need, 
both  industrial  and  farm,  their  strategic  materials  should  be  as  good 
as  foreign  exchange,  which  is  lacking,  with  which  to  buy  foodstuffs, 
feed,  and  fiber,  and  the  hard  exchange  can  be  conserved  for  capital 
goods  purchased  in  the  industrial  countries,  including  our  own.  It 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  undue  depletion  of  their  own 
currencies  should  be  avoided.  We  would  further  suggest  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  choice  as  to  commodities,  areas,  and  terms  of  trade  where 
barter  transactions  are  concerned.  For  example,  certain  trades  might 
well  be  deliberately  planned  by  unscrupulous  persons  to  obscure  mar¬ 
ket  values  and  block  sales  for  dollars  or  for  local  currencies.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  policies,  we  suggest  reliance  upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
trade  groups  most  actively  engaged  in  long-range  efforts  to  expand 
commercial  markets. 

We  believe  the  act  should  be  extended  1  or  2  years,  in  order  to  have 
frequent  reappraisals  of  its  operations  under  conditions  then  existing, 
but  the  authority  should  be  given  to  make  longer  delivery  contracts 
in  order  that  substantial  undertakings  under  the  program  to  aid  in 
economic  development  be  planned  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  we  get  faster  action  with  less  lost  motion 
in  the  constructive  economic  use  of  our  agricultural  stocks  than  under 
any  other  program,  according  to  some  of  our  people  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program  and  have  gone  abroad  to  survey  and  observe  the 
conditions  under  which  the  program  operates.  The  program  in  prac¬ 
tice  is  largely  pointed  toward  the  countries  producing  raw  materials, 
because  the  world’s  established  industrial  areas  have  largely  recovered 
and  are  able  to  obtain  gold  and  dollars  in  ample  supply.  However, 
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there  is  some  complaint  that  the  contract  requirements  are  getting 
more  complex  and  the  terms  more  rigid  as  time  goes  on. 

The  aggressive  administration  of  the  act  in  its  various  aspects  should 
provide  use  of  our  abundant  agricultural  resources  effectively  in  world 
investment  and  trade,  and  in  economic  development  where  needed.  By 
the  time  the  need  is  less,  we  hope  to  have  adjusted  our  agricultural 
capacity  to  a  level  of  activity  evidenced  by  a  more  vigorous  world 
economy,  especially  in  sectors  where  it  is  weak  at  present. 

We  suggest  further  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  availability 
of  currencies  for  market  promotion  and  development  work.  Much 
valuable  experience  is  being  developed  in  this  field,  and  such  work  will 
prove  to  be  our  best  argument  against  state  trading  and  government- 
to-government  transactions  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  on  your  observa¬ 
tion  on  barter. 

I  think  the  point  you  have  emphasized  and  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  expressed  yourself  is  somewhat  in  the  context  that  many 
of  us  have  thought. 

Am  I  to  draw  the  inference  that  you  intend  here  to  speak  in  terms 
of  barter  as  a  bilateral  operation  with  countries  that  have  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  need  the  commodities  which  we  have  available? 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Yes,  that  is  right,  Mr.  McIntire. 

One  of  the  first  signs  and  the  most  distressing  signs  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  are  declines  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials,  and  we  feel  there  is  a  place  there  where  barter  transactions 
country  to  country  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  bolstering  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  these  raw-materials-producing  countries  for  a  period  of  time 
in  order  to  help  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  McIntire.  One  of  the  problems  that  seems  to  be  apparent  in 
some  of  the  barter  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
has  been  that  the  strategic  materials  are  obtained  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket — but  the  product  that  we  have  available  does  not  necessarily  go 
into  the  country  from  which  the  material  originated  but  finds  itself 
being  delivered  to  some  other  country  where  that  commodity  may  not 
be  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Actually  what  we  intended  to  do  was  to  voice  a  plea 
for  more  discrimination  and  judicious  use  of  the  principle  of  bartering, 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  that  it  does  not  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  dollar  sales  in  other  countries  where  it  might  become 
involved  in  these  three-way  or  multiple-country  transactions. 

I  think  there  are  places  where  multiple-country  transactions  can  be 
accomplished. 

I  think  the  greatest  possible  care  has  to  be  taken  to  see  they  do  not 
actually  do  more  harm  than  good.  That  again  is  a  matter  of  the  terms 
of  trade  and  so  on  that  we  stress  as  being  of  primary  consideration 
in  developing  barter  transactions. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brinkley,  for  your  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Wallace  Campbell,  the  Cooperative  League. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Poage.  The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is  next. 
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They  notified  us  they  will  send  in  a  statement  that  we  can  include 
in  the  record. 

Without  objection  that  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record- 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  by  Patrick  B.  Healy,  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Milk 

Producers  Federation 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Patrick  B.  Healy. 
I  am  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  1731 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  was  organized  in  1916.  It  is  the 
largest  single  agricultural  commodity  organization  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
made  up  of  dairy  farmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperatives.  The  producers 
owning  these  cooperatives  comprise  the  large  bulk  of  commercial  dairy  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

Member  cooperatives  of  the  federation  market  the  milk  produced  by  their 
producer  members.  These  member  organizations  operate  hundreds  of  facilities 
ranging  from  country  receiving  stations  and  creameries  to  highly  modernized 
establishments  merchandising  fluid  milk  and  manufactured  dairy  products. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  on  national  issues  of  concern  to  dairy  farmers 
are  established  annually  by  the  voting  delegates  to  its  annual  convention.  These 
are  the  policies  of  the  producer  segment  of  the  dairy  industry.  They  represent 
the  thinking  of  dairy  leaders  in  the  United  States  most  knowledgeable  about 
the  dairy  industry  and,  therefore,  most  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
face  it. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  has  supported 
the  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act — 
Public  Law  480— before  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  law.  The  record  of  accomplishment  under  Public  Law  480  during  the 
5  years  it  has  been  active  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  farsightedness  of  the 
Congress  in  making  Public  Law  480  programs  possible. 

The  effectiveness  of  Public  Law  480  as  a  tool  in  the  utilization  of  surplus 
dairy  products  is  amply  demonstrated  by  two  facts : 

1.  During  the  period  July  1,  1954,  through  March  31,  1959,  Public  Law  480 
contributed  to  the  utilization  of  235.5  million  pounds  of  butter,  625.8  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  2,225.6  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  These  amounts 
represented  a  substantial  portion  of  the  commodities  held  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  July  1,  1954,  plus  the  acquisitions  for  price-support  purposes 
since  that  time  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


[Million  pounds] 


Butter 

Cheese 

Nonfat  dry 
milk 

440.2 
858.1 
1,298.3 
50.9 
1,  247. 4 

235.5 

412. 1 
754.9 

1, 167. 0 
24.9 

1, 142. 1 

625.8 

294.0 
3,  579.  5 
3, 873.  5 
52.4 
3,831.1 

2, 225. 6 

Purchases  (July  1,  1954-July  15,  1959) _ _ 

Inventory  on  July  1, 1954,  plus  purchases  through  July  15,  1959. 

Total  disposition  (July  1,  1954-July  15,  1959) _ _ 

Disposition  under  Public  Law  480,  July  1,  1954-March  31, 
1959)  .  . . . . . .! . . . 

2.  The  visible  surplus  of  dairy  products  that  sets  the  price  for  all  milk  and 
dairy  product  production  in  the  U.S.  commercial  market  is  about  3.5  percent  of 
our  total  annual  production.  Therefore,  Public  Law  480,  which  provides  several 
constructive  outlets  for  the  utilization  of  production  that  cannot  find  its  way 
into  commercial  channels,  is  a  most  effective  means  of  managing  the  dairy 
surplus. 

The  largest  volume  of  dairy  product  disposal  under  Public  Law  480  has  been 
through  the  foreign  donation  program  authorized  in  title  III  which  amended 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  From  statements  made  by  the 
agencies  involved  and  others,  our  abundant  dairy  product  production  has  been 
effective  in  making  highly  nutritious  commodities  available  to  needy  people  in 
friendly  foreign  countries.  With  U.S.  production  of  milk  leveling  off  and 
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domestic  demand  increasing  because  of  population  growth,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  is  presently  available  for  foreign  donation  under  title  III,  but  the  con¬ 
tinued  distribution  of  nonfat  dried  milk  is  of  extreme  importance  to  U.S.  dairy 
farmers  and  to  the  recipients. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  knowledgeable  about  matters  involving  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  However,  we  believe  that  the  uses  to  which  dairy  products  have  been 
put  under  the  several  administrative  mechanisms  of  Public  Law  480  have  posi¬ 
tive  implications  in  our  foreign  aid  program  and  in  our  national  efforts  to  win 
and  hold  the  support  of  people  in  friendly  foreign  countries. 

Longer  range  planning  should  be  considered  in  the  operation  of  the  programs 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  we  support  proposals  that  would  extend  it  for  a 
longer  period  than  1  year.  The  exact  number  of  years  is  a  determination  best 
made  by  the  Congress.  We  also  support  the  proposal  that  long-term  supply 
contracts  be  authorized  with  long-term  payment  periods  at  low  interest  rates. 
We  believe  that  authority  to  project  Public  Law  480  programs  on  a  long-term 
basis  could  do  several  positive  and  constructive  things  : 

1.  It  would  assure  friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  voluntary  relief  agencies 
that  the  United  States  will  make  agricultural  commodities  available  to  the 
extent  possible. 

2.  It  would  result  in  an  even  more  effective  management  of  our  surpluses 
because  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  commit  stocks  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  as  soon  as  an  authorized  requirement  becomes  known.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  we  point  out  to  the  committee  that  there  are  now  known  authorized 
outlets  for  the  current  inventory  of  dairy  products  held  by  CCC. 

At  present  prices  the  current  and  foreseeable  stocks  of  dairy  products  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
■objectives  of  a  food  for  peace  program  as  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  domestic  donation  programs.  Cheese  and  butter  are  not 
presently  available,  by  decision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  volun¬ 
tary  relief  agencies  operating  programs  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480. 
Cheese  was  removed  from  distribution  for  this  purpose  on  July  11,  1058.  Butter 
was  removed  on  June  30,  1956.  If  a  distribution  program  is  inagurated  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  for  food  rather  than  with  the  sole  aim  of  removing 
surpluses,  American  dairy  farmers  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  cooperate  in 
programs  to  supply  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Should  the  Congress  determine  a  food  for  peace  program  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States — a  program  which  would  include  a  food  supply  concept  in 
addition  to  the  objective  of  removing  visible  surpluses,  it  could  have  widespread 
effect  on  the  broad  agricultural  front.  However,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  such  a  program  is  envisoned  and  carried  out  on  a  long-range  basis,  and  if 
domestic  production  is  increased  to  make  possible  such  a  program,  its  sudden 
termination  could  be  disastrous. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there  would  be  a  public  responsi¬ 
bility  to  underwrite  the  ultimate  conversion  from  an  accelerated  production  rate  to 
help  meet  world  needs,  to  a  lower  production  rate  to  meet  only  domestic 
requirements.  Without  an  interim  in  which  to  balance  supply-demand,  economic 
chaos  could  result  for  dairy  farmers  when  the  program  was  terminated.  This 
is  because  an  abrupt  termination  would  leave  dairy  production  far  in  excess  of 
domestic  needs,  and  milk  production  cannot  be  turned  off  like  a  faucet. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  principles  of  a 
food  for  peace  program.  On  the  contrary  they  are  in  the  nature  of  an  extension 
of  the  idea  under  review.  We  believe  that  an  aggressive  administration  of  a  food 
for  peace  program  could  develop  permanent  markets  for  a  large  volume  of 
dairy  production.  In  summary,  we  point  out  that — 

1.  Any  problems  involved  in  the  abrupt  termination  of  additional  markets 
created  by  a  food  for  peace  program  do  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
proposal. 

2.  Long-term  supply  contracts,  if  applicable  to  all  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  would  be  a  stabilizing  force  in  themselves  in  that  the  long-term  provi¬ 
sions  could  be  tailored  to  a  gradual  tapering  off  of  the  program  require¬ 
ments. 

The  proposals  calling  for  title  I  agreements  to  run  in  excess  of  1  year  where 
possible  and  the  long-term  supply  contract  program  are  in  line  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  the  Federation  has  made  on  other  occasions.  We  believe  that  long- 
range  planning  and  contracting  can  bring  about  a  degree  of  stability  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program  not  attainable  in  a  short-term  program  or  in  a  strictly 
surplus  removal  operation.  On  this  point  we  respectfully  point  out  to  the 
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committee  that  a  longer  range  approach  in  the  foreign  donation  program  through 
the  voluntary  relief  agencies  also  would  assure  these  operations  of  continuity 
in  planning  and  operations. 

The  distribution  programs  under  Public  Law  480  are  of  demonstrated  benefit. 
The  utilization  of  surpluses  through  donations  for  relief  abroad  and  in  sales 
for  foreign  currenies  has  improved  nutritional  standards  and  assisted  toward 
friendly  international  relations.  Although  they  have  implications  for  agri¬ 
culture,  these  are  not  farm  programs  exclusively — and  should  not  be  so  regarded. 
They  are  definitely  in  the  national  interest  and  the  expenditures  involved  are 
for  the  public  welfare. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  will  oppose  all  presently  proposed 
amendments  to  Public  Law  480  that  will  be  restrictive  to  exports  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  particular  reference  to  the  Marshall  bill,  H.R.  7146.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  practically  all  of  the  present  commercial  sales  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  under  Public  Law  480.  Those  who  are  in  support  of  this  bill  and  who  do 
not  realize  that  it  would  result  in  a  sweeping  elimination  of  sales  under  Public 
Law  480  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  proper  advise  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  H.R.  7146  is  not  well-drafted  and  does  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  that  its  sponsors  indicate  it  will  accomplish. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  its  far¬ 
sightedness  in  making  possible  the  programs  under  Public  Law  480.  The  record 
of  the  distribution  programs  carried  on  under  this  authority  is  impressive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  contributions  the  programs  have  made.  We  believe  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  operating  from  a  broader  base  can  make  the  record  of  achievement  even 
more  impressive. 

We  appreciate  the  committee’s  giving  so  freely  of  its  time  to  hear  our  views 
on  this  subject,  and  on  behalf  of  our  membership  express  our  thanks. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  believe  that  completes  our  list  of  witnesses  for  this 
morning. 

Tomorrow  we  have  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Kansas  Wheat  Association,  and  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning. 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  21,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OE  CLARENCE  D.  PALMBY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WINGATE  E. 

UNDERHILL,  ASSISTANT  TO  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  PRICE 

SUPPORT,  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  THOMAS  R. 

RAWLINGS,  DIRECTOR,  BARTER  AND  STOCKPILING  DIVISION, 

COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  CLAUDE  T.  COFEMAN, 

ASSISTANT  FOR  SOIL  BANK  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE,  OFFICE, 

GENERAL  COUNSEL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  AND 

RULON  GIBB,  TREASURER,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clarence  Palmby.  Mr.  Palmby,  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  you  and  your  associates  here  this  morning,  and  we 
appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  associates  with  me  here : 
Mr.  Underhill,  on  my  immediate  left,  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Price  Support;  Mr.  Claude  Coffman,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel ;  and  to  my  right,  Tom  Rawlings,  director  of  the  Barter  and 
Stockpiling  Division. 

This  statement  which  I  have  prepared  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  statement  which  I  planned  to  use  last  week.  Further,  it  is  a 
statement  which  is  built  around  H.R.  7983.  However,  the  comments  in 
the  statement  have  to  do,  in  addition  to  H.R.  7983,  with  our  attitude 
on  the  entire  barter  program. 

So,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Palmby.  My  name  is  Clarence  D.  Palmby,  and  I  am  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  the  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  administers  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  My  statement  is  directed  to  those  portions  of  H.R.  7983  which 
relate  to  barter  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  barter  program  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
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program  to  administer.  Few  people  are  neutral  about  the  barter 
program.  They  either  vigorously  oppose  it,  or  they  vigorously  advo¬ 
cate  it.  Its  strongest  advocates  are  those  who  own  foreign  mines  and 
smelters,  or  who  are  in  the  business  of  importing  minerals  and  ores. 
Its  strongest  opponents  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  in 
the  business  of  exporting  American  agricultural  commodities,  and 
who  believe  that  barter  is  replacing  our  normal  export  business. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  developing  a  barter  program  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Department  would  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  legislative  provisions  that  have  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  year.  That  would  permit  a  continuation  of  the  current  barter 
program  with  such  changes  as  we  find  necessary  to  eliminate  undesir¬ 
able  conditions  as  they  develop.  In  the  past  year  the  dollar  volume  of 
barter  agreements  has  been  about  $150  million. 

The  Department  recommends  that  those  provisions  which  would 
change  the  barter  program  be  eliminated  from  H.R.  7983.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  language  which  begins  with  the  word  “provided”  on  line  6 
of  page  2  and  continues  through  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  and 
it  would  also  include  the  entire  proposed  change  of  section  303  of  the 
act. 

Eight  major  changes  are  proposed  in  H.R.  7983  with  respect  to 
barter  provisions  of  the  act. 

1.  Barter  transactions  shall  have  specific  priority  over  sales  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies. 

2.  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  shall  be  made  only  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  countries  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  through  barter. 

3.  The  provision  limiting  barters  to  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements  is  eliminated. 
In  other  words  we  would  barter  for  items  for  which  we  produce  more 
than  our  domestic  requirements. 

4.  Responsibility  for  determining  the  materials  to  be  acquired  by 
barter  would  be  placed  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rather  than 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  safeguard  usual  marketings  and  to  assure  that  barters  will  not 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  is  eliminated. 

6.  The  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  that  barter  will  not  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars  is  elim¬ 
inated. 

7.  The  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  other  exporting 
countries  to  preserve  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
respect  to  commodities  covered  by  international  agreements  is  elim¬ 
inated. 

8.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  endeavor  to  barter  at  a  rate  of  not 
less  than  $350  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

We  strongly  oppose  these  changes.  In  our  opinion  they  would  be 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
foreign  relations,  and  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  American  farmer. 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  which  do  not  displace  sales  for  dollars 
are,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer  than  Darter  transactions  which  merely  replace  dollar  sales. 
The  one  represents  additional  exports  and  the  other  does  not. 
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Three  of  the  above-mentioned  provisions  we  believe  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  foreign  relations.  They  are  the  ones  that  pro- 
vide  that  barter  shall  have  specific  priority  over  sales  for  foreign 
currencies,  and  that  sales  for  foreign  currencies  shall  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  country  in  question 
cannot  meet  its  requirements  through  barter,  and  the  provision  which 
eliminates  the  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  other  ex¬ 
porting  countries  to  preserve  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade 
with  respect  to  commodities  covered  by  international  agreements.  We 
feel  that  generally  our  sales  for  foreign  currencies  have  been  of  value 
to  all  concerned.  Such  sales  have  been  made  to  countries  such  as 
India,  Turkey,  and  Spain  that  produce  some  strategic  materials  that 
are  sold  through  commercial  channels  and  provide  the  exchange  for 
these  countries  to  make  nonagricultural  purchases.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  require  that  their  entire  output  of  strategic  materials 
"would,  have  to  be  bartered  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  before  they  could  make  any  purchases  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  us  for  foreign  currencies  that  would  be  a  sure  death  for 
title  I  transactions  under  Public  Law  480.  The  economies  of  these 
countries,  in  our  judgment,  could  not  continue  to  function  in  their 
present  manner,  and  it  would  require  nationalization  of  the  output  of 
mines  and  smelters  if  these  items  were  to  be  used  solely  for  barter. 

Removal  of  the  directive  to  cooperate  with  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  to  preserve  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  respect  to 
commodities  covered  by  international  agreements  would  be  effective 
primarily  with  respect  to  wheat  as  the  commodity  involved  and  Can¬ 
ada  as  the  country  most  concerned.  We  strongly  recommend  that  we 
continue  to  consult  with  our  friends  who  are  also  exporters  of  wheat. 
However,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  consult  with  any 
foreign  country  on  individual  transactions  but  only  on  general  pol¬ 
icies.  No  foreign  country  has  any  veto  power  over  our  barter  transac¬ 
tions. 

The  provision  which  would  remove  the  safeguards  against  replacing 
normal  sales  for  dollars  by  barter  and  set  up  a  barter  goal  of  not  less 
than  $350  million  for  each  fiscal  year  is  apparently  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  all  barter  is  good,  and  the  larger  the  program  the  better. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  One  argument 
which  we  often  hear  advanced  by  advocates  of  an  expanded  barter 
irogram,  which  is  fallacious,  is  that  a  barter  program  is  desirable 
lecause  it  exports  commodities  that  otherwise  would  spoil  and  have  to 
ie  thrown  away.  Actually,  there  is  very  little  spoilage  and  wastage  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  at  the  present  time. 
Whenever  we  find  grain  in  danger  of  going  out  of  condition  or  to  be 
nonstorable,  we  are  authorized  to  sell  such  grain  under  an  exception 
to  the  legislation  which  prevents  sale  of  CCC  inventories  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  at  less  than  105  percent  of  support  plus  carrying 
charges.  Also  in  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  exports  under  barter  contracts  in  recent 
months  has  been  in  the  form  of  cotton,  which  is  not  normally  subject 
to  serious  deterioration  even  though  stored  for  lengthy  periods  of 
time. 

It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  our  barter  program  is  very  beneficial 
to  owners  of  foreign  mines  and  smelters  and  the  importers  of  the 
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products.  The  U.S.  barter  program  definitely  provides  an  additional 
outlet  for  them,  buys  up  materials  which  otherwise  might  depress 
world  markets,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  provides  world  price  support 
for  strategic  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  an  uncontrolled  barter 
program  does  not  provide  a  substantially  larger  market  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  The  agricultural  products  which  are  exported  under  the 
barter  program,  unlike  the  minerals  which  we  are  importing,  are  not 
isolated  from  the  commercial  market ;  in  fact,  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  through  the  commercial  markets  in  most  cases  to  the 
same  foreign  consumers  who  already  have  the  habit  of  buying  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  commodities.  In  many  cases  these  consumers  are  not 
even  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  commodities  they  buy 
have  ever  been  involved  in  any  barter  transaction.  They  eat  no  more 
than  they  would  without  the  barter  program,  and  the  big  difference 
is  that  the  dollars  which  they  pay  for  these  commodities  instead  of 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Government  go  elsewhere.  We  wonder  how  much 
interest  the  materials  companies  would  have  in  barter  if  we  had  the 
right  to  sell  their  materials  in  the  commercial  market  in  the  same  way 
that  they  sell  agricultural  commodities. 

Although  we  have  operated  the  barter  program  in  the  past  year  in  an 
effort  to  maximize  its  benefits  and  minimize  its  disadvantages,  it  is 
easy  to  find  illustrations  of  specific  cases  in  which  the  barter  program 
has  caused  world  prices  to  fall  so  that  we  are  receiving  less  not  only 
for  our  agricultural  commodities  which  move  under  barter,  but  also 
for  those  which  are  sold  for  cash.  A  short  time  ago  we  entered  into  a 
barter  contract  which  involved  the  export  of  barley  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  exchange  for  a  strategic  material.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  market  for  barley  in  the  United  Kingdom  fell.  We  found  the 
barter  contractor  was  selling  barley  at  from  what  we  estimated  2^4 
to  4%  cents  per  bushel  under  the  cost  of  the  barley  to  him.  The  mar¬ 
gin  to  cover  this  loss  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  side  of  the  transaction.  In  any  event,  this  fall  in  prices  meant 
that  to  remain  competitive  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  we  would 
have  to  increase  our  rates  under  the  payment-in-kind  program  for  all 
American  barley  exports.  We  have  even  found  that  rumors  of  an 
impending  barter  transaction  are  sufficient  to  cause  foreign  markets  to 
dry  up  or  prices  to  fall. 

A  clear  illustration  of  the  displacement  of  cash  sales  by  barter  was 
afforded  in  the  case  of  Union  of  South  Africa.  Last  October  that 
country  sent  Dr.  A.  W.  O.  Bock,  manager,  wheat  industry  control 
board,  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  buy  wheat.  He  made  his 
purchases  in  Canada  for  cash  and  came  to  the  United  States  with 
the  intention  of  doing  the  same  thing.  While  he  was  here  mining 
interests  in  South  Africa  made  representations  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  that  since  the  United  States  had  bartered  wheat  for 
minerals  with  other  countries,  it  should  do  the  same  for  South  Africa, 
and  thus  help  out  South  Africa  mining  interests.  As  a  result  Dr. 
Bock  received  instructions  from  his  Government  not  to  proceed  with 
the  purchase  of  American  wheat  for  dollars.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  in  order  to  keep  from  losing  this  business  altogether,  we  have 
entered  into  barter  contracts  involving  the  export  of  some  $4*4  million 
worth  of  wheat  to  South  Africa  and  the  import  of  minerals  and 
metals  having  the  same  value.  If  we  had  had  no  barter  program  we 
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would  have  received  dollars  for  this  wheat  and  our  national  debt 
would  be  some  $4i/2  million  less  than  it  is  today.  However,  because 
of  the  barter  program  we  lost  the  sale  for  dollars  and  have  instead 
some  $4%  million  worth  of  materials  none  of  which  were  determined 
to  be  needed  in  our  national  stockpile  and  which,  accordingly,  are 
now  resting  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  and  are  in  excess  of  our 
foreseeable  needs. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  a  short  question  at  that  point? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  him  to  finish. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  wheat  the  South 
African  Government  bought  from  Canada  for  cash.  You  did  not 
mention  that  in  the  statement.  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  have  that  figure 
with  us.  We  certainly  can  supply  the  exact  amount  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

South  Africa  purchased  4,480,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  October 
and  after  the  purchase  of  United  States  wheat  had  fallen  through  purchased 
an  additional  1,100,000  bushels  in  November. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Another  factor  in  connection  with  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  i.e.,  the  size  of  our  stockpiles  of  minerals  and  metals,  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  accumulated  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  worth 
about  $8.1  billion.  Press  reports  indicate  that  Mr.  Franklin  G.  Floete, 
General  Services  Administrator,  recently  testified  before  a  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Subcommittee  that  som,e  46  strategic  materials  are  now 
stockpiled  in  excess  of  maximum  wartime  requirements. 

CCC  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  only  for 
some  19  different  materials.  Some  of  these  are  known  not  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  so  actually  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  materials  for  which  there 
is  current  interest  on  the  part  of  both  CCC  and  barter  contractors.  It 
is  quite  difficult  to  compile  a  list  of  materials  we  need  which  can  be 
obtained  via  the  barter  route. 

Most  of  the  materials  currently  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  barter  transactions  m,ove  into  the  so-called  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  rather  than  to  the  national  stockpile.  Other  agencies 
of  the  Government  should  be  able  to  speak  with  more  authority  on  this 
point  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  however,  it  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  there  is  little  chance  that  under  the  present  statutory 
provisions  many  of  the  materials  which  we  acquire  under  barter  can 
ever  be  used  except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

We  have  in  our  files  numerous  letters  from  cotton  exporters  com¬ 
plaining  that  barter  transactions  have  interfered  with  their  normal 
exports  for  dollars.  Perhaps  some  of  the  complaints  are  not  war¬ 
ranted,  but  in  any  even  this  has  caused  enough  concern  among  cotton 
exporters  to  cause  the  American  Cotton  Council  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  to  adopt  a  resolution  as  follows : 

That  the  council  recommend  discontinuation  of  the  barter  program  for  cotton 
because  of  heavy  expense  entailed  and  the  fact  that  it  largely  interferes  with 
sales  for  dollars  and  other  sales  programs  and  creates  price  uncertainty  and 
demoralizes  markets. 

Turning  from,  the  difficulties  caused  cotton  exporters  back  to  the 
field  of  grain  exports  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  on 
June  30,  1959,  before  the  Conference  on  U.S.  Economy  and  Interna- 
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tional  Relations  by  H.  Robert  Diercks,  vice  president  of  one  of  our 
largest  grain  exporters.  In  quoting  from  this  speech  I  wish  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  to  everything  I  am  quoting, 
but  I  do  think  it  points  up  the  fears  which  those  engaged  in  the  han¬ 
dling,  processing,  and  merchandising  of  grains  have  of  the  barter 
program. 

*  *  *  barter  *  *  *  is  possessed  of  the  political  advantages  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Taxpayers  are  told  we  have  grain  we  want  to  get  rid  of  and  other  nations  have 
metals,  industrial  diamonds,  etc.,  needed  to  supply  our  strategic  stockpiles.  It 
then  seems  reasonable  that  a  simple  “swap”  will  serve  both  needs,  leave  every¬ 
one  happy  and  cause  all  things  to  work  out. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  defacing  this  beautifully  simple  picture,  I  maintain  that  it 
all  works  out  about  as  disadvantageous^  to  domestic  and  world  economies  as 
can  be  imagined.  Barter,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  government-to-govern- 
ment  trading  in  pure  form.  It  could  not  be  further  removed  from  free  and  com¬ 
petitive  trading  by  commercial  interests.  As  a  technique  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  throwback  to  the  national  merchantilism  of  200  and  300  years  ago. 

I’ve  described  how  barter,  like  any  export  from  Government  stocks  alone,  by¬ 
passes  both  the  workings  of  the  private  trade  and  the  marketplace  of  the 
farmer.  Exporting  firms  do  play  a  role  in  locating  and  setting  up  workable 
barter  contracts  and  in  accomplishing  final  dockside  loadings,  but  the  role  is 
slight  and  the  privilege  painful.  My  own  firm,  like  many  others,  participates  in 
barter  only  because  we  feel  we  must.  In  this  instance  our  business  is  exporting 
grain,  and  we  could  not  survive  for  long  if  we  refused  exporting  opportunities 
however  distasteful  they  may  be.  But  these  opportunities  are  frustrating  and 
destructive,  not  only  to  us  but  to  every  participant. 

*  *  *  If  there  is  a  more  difficult  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  bushel  of  grain  and 
acquiring  a  pound  of  tin,  I  hope  I  never  learn  it. 

*  *  *  Yet  some  will  tell  you  that  barter  results  in  greater  total  exports  than 
could  take  place  otherwise.  They  admit  that  in  years  past  this  might  not  have 
been  so,  for  countless  examples  show  that  bartered  grain  has  invaded  cash 
markets  serviced  by  ourselves  and  friendly  grain-producing  nations.  But,  they 
will  say,  government  today  requires  “proof  of  additionality,”  that  is,  ’proof 
that  the  barter  will  be  “in  addition  to”  rather  than  “instead  of,”  before  it  grants 
contract  approval. 

But  additionality,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  proved.  It  cannot  be  proved  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  exist.  Assume,  for  example,  that  France  has  ferrochrome 
admissible  to  our  strategic  stockpile  and  a  barter  is  arranged  to  exchange  U.S. 
soybeans.  The  question  of  additionality  is  answered  by  a  statement  from  the 
French  importer  that  he  will  accept  an  offer  of  soybeans  from  Manchuria  if 
the  barter  is  not  approved.  We  call  this  sufficient  proof,  and  the  contract  is 
undertaken.  But  what  becomes  of  the  Manchurian  beans?  They  do  not  dis¬ 
appear.  They  are  not  magically  removed  from  the  scene.  Instead,  they  will  be 
offered  to  Holland,  or  West  Germany,  or  Belgium,  or  some  other  customer  of  the 
free  world,  and  they  will  be  offered  at  a  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  sold 
in  competition  with  sales  by  ourselves. 

If  the  present  legislative  provisions  with  respect  to  barter  are  left 
unchanged,  and  that  is  what  we  recommend,  we  will  do  the  best  job 
that  we  can.  We  will  attempt  to  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  American  exporters.  We  will  attempt  to 
increase  our  barter  in  those  cases  where  such  increase  results  in  the 
actual  movement  of  additional  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities. 
We  think  that  a  legislative  determination  that  all  barter  is  good  or 
that  all  barter  must  have  priority  over  title  I  transactions  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  Government  or  any  of  its  citizens, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  people  whose  business  consists  of 
importing  foreign-produced  minerals  and  metals.  We  ask  that  such 
legislation  not  be  enacted. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  O.  D.  McDowell,  Assistant  Director,  Civil  Ac- 
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counting  and  Auditing  Division,  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
Congressman  H.  L.  Fountain,  who  is  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
tn6  Government  Operations  Committee  which  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  certain  of  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Congressman  Fountain’s  statement  was  read  for  him 
by  Mr.  Naughton,  who  is  counsel  for  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  statement  quoted  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  1958 
audit  report  concerning  export  prices  for  American  cotton  on  the 
world  market.  We  have  replied  to  this  audit  report  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  quoted  from  our  reply  in  his  statement  to  the  committee.*  We 
think  these  quotations  adequately  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  the  record  on  this  topic.  If,  however,  the  committee  so  desires  we 
could  insert  our  complete  reply  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  question  of  policy  for  pricing  CCC  cotton  for  export. 

The  other  major  topic  of  Mr.  McDowell’s  statement  relates  to  price 
review  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  export  sales  fi¬ 
nanced  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  This  same 
topic  was  dealt  with  in  Congressman  Fountain’s  statement  in  more 
detail.  Secretary  Benson  has  received  from  Congressman  Fountain 
a  letter  dated  July  16  with  which  he  transmitted  to  us  the  recommen- 
dations  which  were  contained  in  his  statement  before  this  committee. 
We  have  had,  of  course,  only  a  very  short  time  to  consider  them. 
However,  inasmuch  as  title  I  price  review  had  previously  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  GAO  audit  reports  and  of  hearings  before  Congressman  Foun¬ 
tain’s  committee  we  have  been  looking  into  the  matter  and  have  initi¬ 
ated  some  changes.  We  are  issuing  instructions  to  improve  the  docu¬ 
mentation  in  the  New  Orleans  office  of  CCC  so  that  when  the  price  of 
an  export  sale  has  been  approved  the  records  will  show  clearly  what 
items  were  taken  into  consideration  and  the  basis  for  arriving  at  the 
decision.  We  are  also  eliminating  the  90-day  limitation  on  claims. 
I  am  not  able  to  report  at  this  time  what  additional  changes  will  be 
made..  I  can  give  the  committee  assurance,  however,  that  we  are 
studying  the  matter  and  will  make  whatever  changes  in  our  proce¬ 
dures  we  find  may  be  warranted.  The  price  review  with  respect  to 
cotton  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter.  To  those  not  fully  aware  of 
the  complexities  of  international  cotton  trade  it  would  appear  that  the 
simplest  way  to  handle  a  price  review  would  be  to  require  that  all 
cotton  exported  be  “Form  A”  cotton,  that  is  cotton  which  has  been 
classed  by  the  Federal  Government  so  that  its  value  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Unfortunately  cotton  is  not  normally  marketed  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  on  the  basis  of  its  formal  classification.  To  require  that 
all  cotton  exported  under  title  I  have  a  Government  classification 
would  greatly  slow  down  operations  of  the  exporters  and  would  in¬ 
crease  their  cost  from  $1  to  $3  a  bale.  We  have  been  informed  that 
imposing  such  a  requirement  would  reduce  total  amount  of  cotton  we 
might  expect  to  export  under  title  I  program  by  50  percent.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  estimate  is  correct  or  not,  but  I  cite 
it  merely  to  indicate  that  we  would  have  to  investigate  very  carefully 
before  imposing  any  such  requirement. 

Another  alternative  would  be  the  elimination  of  private  trade  on 
these  cotton  exports  and  the  institution  of  state  trading.  That  would 
be  burning  the  house  down  to  get  rid  of  the  mice,  and  we  are  not  giving 
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it  serious  consideration.  We  feel  that  even  those  cases  where  the 
gross  profits  on  cotton,  as  cited  by  the  exporters  seem  large  that  the 
net  profits  may  not  have  been  excessive  and  were  the  results  of  across- 
t.he-table  bargaining.  In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  so-called  gross  profits  are  misleading  if  they  are  construed  as 
a  final  profit  except  for  the  overhead  for  clerical  staff,  cables,  rent,  etc. 

One  exporter  has  reported  to  us  that  out  of  his  gross  profit  there 
must  be  deducted  $3.35  per  bale  for  freight  for  moving  the  cotton  from 
interior  points  to  port  of  export.  There  must  be  deducted  $6  for 
storage,  weighing,  sampling,  compression  to  high  density  and  delivery 
to  shipside.  The  foreign  selling  agent’s  commission  and  arrival 
charges  amount  to  about  $1  per  bale,  and  finally  purchases  from  CCC 
are  on  a  gross  weight  basis  while  sales  abroad  are  on  a  net  weight 
basis,  and  this  amounts  to  $5.60  per  bale.  He  therefore  indicates  an 
out-of-pocket  cost  of  approximately  $16  per  bale  to  come  out  of  his 
gross  profit  of  $28  per  bale. 

It  has  also  been  reported  to  us  that  some  of  the  sales  cited  in  the 
committee  reports  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1956  for  shipment  in 
September.  In  the  interim  on  May  28,  1956,  Public  Law  540  was 
enacted  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  export  price  of  cotton  by 
about  2yz  cents  per  pound  or  $12.50  per  bale.  Although  this  may 
have  represented  a  windfall  profit  to  cotton  exporters  in  some  cases, 
it  did  not  afford  a  basis  for  CCC  to  refuse  to  finance  the  sale  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480.  Again  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  citing 
these  situations  not  as  an  indication  that  our  minds  are  made  up  and 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  make  further  changes  in  our  procedures,  but 
merely  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  complexity  for 
which  no  easy  solution  is  readily  available. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  representatives  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  trade  will  testify  before  this  committee.  We  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  their  testimony. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  having  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  formal  statement  but  I  could  add 
one  thing  more. 

We  have  with  us  eight  charts.  They  are  informative.  Two  of 
them  tell  the  history  of  our  barter  program  from  the  materials- 
acquired  side,  and  the  other  six  are  based  upon  destination  history 
of  the  agricultural  commodities  moved  under  barter. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  show  you  these  charts  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmby.  The  first  two  charts,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  are,  as  I  stated,  based  upon  the  materials  received  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  in  1946.  I  shall  spend  but  a  minute  on 
them.  You  can  see  from  chart  No.  1  that  we  have  done  nearly  $1.2 
billion  worth  of  business  in  the  barter  program. 
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1/  Countries  in  strong  financial  condition,  with  history  of 
substantial  Imports  of  the  commodity  fwm  U.S.  for  dollars 
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Of  the  materials  received,  about  $220  million  has  been  for  materials 
for  the  strategic  stockpile.  This  area  in  here  [indicating],  a  little 
over  $600  million  presently,  is  for  the  supplemental  stockpile  and  the 
balance  is  for  others.  This  includes  the  housing  project  materials, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  acquisitions,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  these  two  because  this  column  is  for 
contracts  negotiated  and  the  other  column  is  for  materials  received. 
The  reason  there  were  more  contracts  negotiated  for  the  strategic 
stockpile  than  there  were  materials  received  for  this  purpose  is  that 
while  we  were  in  the  process  of  receiving  the  materials  many  of  the 
goals  for  the  strategic  stockpile  were  reached,  and  also  section  206 
was  passed.  So,  in  order  for  Commodity  Credit  to  be  made  whole,  we 
transferred  these  materials  to  the  supplementary  stockpile  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  materials  received  and  stored  are  worth 
more  today  than  at  the  time  you  received  them,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  According  to  the  figures  which  we  have  received 
from  General  Services,  if  they  were  being  bought  today  the  prices 
they  would  cost  us,  as  I  understand  it,  would  result  in  the  purchase 
price  being  somewhat  higher. 

_  The  Chairman.  And  the  storage  cost  on  the  materials  is  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  the  storage  cost  on  the  commodities  exchanged  for  the 
material  to  the  extent  of  $105  million.  Is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  oppose  this  program.  Your  whole  state¬ 
ment  indicates  you  are  opposed  to  the  barter  program,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  To  the  extent  that  it  replaces  cash  markets  and  to  the 
extent - 

The  Chairman.  You  give  me  one  case  where  a  barter  transaction 
has  displaced  a  dollar  transaction.  I  have  been  asking  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  give  us  the  facts  and  figures.  You  make  the  statement.  Now 
give  us  the  facts  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  the  facts  on  the  case  which  I 
read  in  my  testimony  on  the  wheat  going  to  South  Africa,  where  the 
very  existence  of  a  barter  program  resulted  in  replacement  of  cash 
sales. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  statement,  but  you  do  not  substantiate 
it.  Y ou  j  ust  make  the  bold  statement. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  Dr.  Bock - 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  a  man  bought  some  wheat  from  Can¬ 
ada,  but  you  do  not  know  how  much  wheat  he  bought.  Mr.  Benson 
sat  in  the  same  chair  and  told  us  he  was  in  favor  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  he  said  he  was  in  favor  of  expanding  it.  I  have  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  President  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  understand  now  it  is 
being  criticized.  You  say  you  have  received  letters  criticizing  it. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  during  the  entire  time  the  barter 
program  has  been  in  operation  I  do  not  recall  receiving  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  a  single  businessman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  having 
these  hearings  now. 

You  have  traders,  I  understand,  who  will  testify,  but  up  to  this  time 
the  hearings  on  Public  Law  480  and  all  of  the  extensions  of  Public  Law 
480  have  been  markedly  free  from  criticism.  At  a  meeting  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  I  asked  the  question,  “Is  there  any  man  in  this  room  opposed 
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to  the  program?  If  so,  stand  up  and  say  so.”  And  there  was  no 
response. 

You  asked  for  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  You  did  not  ask  in 
a  formal  letter  to  eliminate  barter,  but  when  you  appear,  you  come  in 
with  a  complaint  against  barter.  If  it  is  bad,  we  ought  to  repeal  it. 
If  it  is  good,  we  ought  to  expand  it. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  point  out  that  it  was 
indicated  when  I  started  to  read  my  statement  that  it  was  written  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  report  on  H.R.  7983,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
provides  for  unrestricted  barter.  So  the  statements  I  made  were 
pointed  to  unrestricted  barter. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  it  be  unrestricted  when  Congress  vests 
the  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  President  to 
fix  the  strategic  materials  list  and  to  negotiate  and  to  consummate  the 
contracts,  and  we  delegate  all  that  authority  to  officials  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  ?  How  can  it  be  unrestricted  barter  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Unrestricted  as  regards  destination  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  is  the  way  we  interpret  H.R,.  7983. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  “unrestricted”? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Unrestricted  as  regards  destination  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Chairman.  The  destination? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  The  country  which  will  receive  it? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  left  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary ; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  do  not  so  interpret  H.R.  7983 - 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  talking  about  a  pending  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  the  program  generally. 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  why  I  said  in  my  statement  that  of  the  points 
I  made,  many  of  them  were  made  in  response  to  proposed  H.R.  7983. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  it  is  somewhat  more  mandatory 
than  the  program  you  have? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Even  that  bill  does  not  pick  out  the  commodity  nor 
select  the  country. 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  would,  however,  remove  the  discretionary  authority 
of  the  Secretary,  which  he  now  has,  to  satisfy  himself  as  regards  addi¬ 
tionality.  Again  I  say  it  is  pointed  out  as  unrestricted  destination. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  holding  the  program  right 
now;  is  it  not?  Wlien  you  withdrew  barter  transactions  from  six 
hard-currency  countries,  there  is  no  explanation  for  that. 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  action  does  hold  down  volume  or  barter,  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  show  when  I  get  to  these  des¬ 
tination  charts. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Chart  No.  2  again  is  on  material.  Of  the  $6.2  billion 
we  are  told  is  the  present  value  of  the  strategic  stockpile,  the  barter 
program  has  contributed  4  percent;  of  the  $628  million  value  of  the 
supplemental  stockpile  barter  has  contributed  96  percent  to  that.  Of 
the  two  combined,  it  is  12  percent.  That  is  all  this  chart  shows. 

Chart  No.  3  has  to  do  with  the  exports  of  total  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  on  barter,  other  programs,  and  cash.  There  are  two  or 
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three  things  that  are  significant.  One,  it  shows  that  in  the  past  4  years 
barter  has  contributed  from  21/2  to  8 14  percent  of  the  total  movement 
of  agricultural  exports.  The  oilier  Government  programs  contribute 
from  23  to  35  percent ;  the  balance  was  sold  for  cash. 

At  all  times  the  total  export  is  100  percent.  Again  reviewing  the 
total  figure,  which  I  think  is  of  interest,  1955  total  exports  were  3.5, 
in  1956  4.7,  in  1957  4.2,  and  in  1958  3.7,  all  in  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  slowed  down  the  barter  program  in  the 
last  12  months  our  exports  of  cotton  have  dropped  51  percent;  is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  given  you  this  authority  to  barter; 
it  has  given  you  $500  million  in  section  32  funds.  You  have  that 
available  yet  you  are  not  moving  your  cotton. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Again  I  have  a  chart  here  on  cotton.  If  I  could  make 
another  comment  on  cotton - 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  the  hundred  percent,  how  about  the  dollar 
volume  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  what  I  stated  in  these  4  years.  I  will  review 
the  figures  again.  For  the  year  1955,  $3.5  billion;  for  1956,  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion  ;  for  1957,  $4.2  billion ;  and  for  1958,  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  our  volume  was  up  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Our  volume  was  up  back  here.  However,  I  would 
like  to  come  back  to  this  when  I  tie  the  two  together  and  comment 
on  this  when  I  get  to  the  specific  commodities. 

This  chart  No.  4  is  a  classification  of  country  destination.  You 
will  notice  on  the  heading  here  that  I  say,  “Value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  bartered”  for  the  fiscal  years  1955  through  1958,  and  1959 
estimated. 

I  introduce  a  new  term,  A  countries.  An  A  country  so  classified 
■under  the  present  barter  program — we  classified  all  of  the  importing 
countries  of  the  world  last  November  into  three  categories:  A,  B, 
and  C.  An  A  country  is  one  which  is  in  strong  financial  condition 
with  a  history  of  substantial  imports  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  for  dollars. 

In  contrast  to  that,  a  C  country  is  one  that  is  in  weak  financial 
condition  and/or  a  poor  record  of  buying  from  the  United  States. 

A  B  country  is  between  those  categories. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  last  fall  to  classify  these  countries  into 
A,  B,  or  C  categories  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  commodities  moving 
into  the  respective  countries  were  in  addition  to  what  would  be  made 
for  dollar  sales.  This  is  in  the  statute. 

We  went  back  and  attempted  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
through  these  last  4  years  in  the  movement  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  by  destination.  So  this  overall  figure  here  for  barter,  which 
starts  out  back  in  1955,  is  about  $125  million  a  year  being  lifted — 
this  is  a  chart  that  shows  a  lifting  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
fiscal  year — and  it  got  up  to  a  peak  of  $400  million  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties  being  lifted.  Then  it  sank  back  to  $100  million  and  now  up  to 
the  pace  of  about  $165  million  a  year  being  lifted.  That  is  the  overall. 

The  area  below  this  line  here  is  that  portion  of  cotton,  coarse  grains, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities  moving  under  barter  into  countries 
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classified  as  A  in  the  past  4  years.  You  will  see  that  in  this  area  here 
about  76  percent  of  our  agricultural  commodities  moving  under 
barter  were  going  into  countries  classified  as  A. 

The  Chairman.  You  reached  the  peak  in  1957  apparently;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  started  to  drop  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  started  dropping  at  the  very  time  you  closed 
up  the  barter  program  in  May  of  1957? 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  a  lifting  of  commodities  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  strictly  the  barter  program. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right ;  but  look  how  it  dropped  from  1957 
to  1958. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Again  refreshing  your  memory,  and  this  does  not  ap-  : 
pear  on  the  chart,  we  entered  into  barter  contracts  for  315  million 
dollars’  worth  of  business  here  for  65  in  this  fiscal  year  and  for  150  I 
plus  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  proves  the  barter  program  was  working  well 
and  your  cash  sales  went  up  at  the  same  time  your  barter  sales  did. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Again,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  in  terms  of 
coarse  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton. 

.  The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  the  fact,  that  as  your  barter  transac¬ 
tions  increased  in  volume  your  cash  transactions  abroad  increased  in 
volume  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  happened  that  when  we  had  a  big  barter  program  : 
we  had  a  big  export  movement. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  just  happened  that  way? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  : 
that  when  I  get  to  specific  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  barter  transactions  influ¬ 
enced  dollar  sales?  They  either  do  or  do  not. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think  what  they  did  and  what  they  are  continuing 
to  do  in  many  of  the  A  countries  'is  that  a  barter  transaction  does  cut 
into  the  cash  movement  in  that  country.  I  base  that  on  the  fact  that  I 
feel  that  the  total  movement  would  lie  the  same  regardless  of  barter 
into  those  countries  and  that  any  barter  movement  into  those  so-called 
sensitive  countries  is  cutting  into  the  cash  market. 

The  Chairman.  We  took  the  barter  out  of  Japan,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still  bartering  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Japan  is  eligible  for  barter. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  A  country? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  an  A  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  any  barter  in  Japan? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  have  done  some  barter. 

Mr.  Rawlings.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  we  have  done 
some. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  an  A  country  was  a  restricted  country. 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  last  fiscal  year  about  35  percent  of  the  com-  1 
modities  we  bartered  went  into  A  countries  and  about  65  into  B  and  C 
countries.  An  A  country  so  classified  is  not  a  prohibited  country. 

It  is  a  country  that  we  must  be  satisfied  that  this  movement  goino*  in  i 
there  is  in  addition  to  cash  sales. 
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The  Chairman.  How  was  it  possible  for  Russia  to  sell  cotton  to 
Japan  and  here  we  have  cotton  piled  sky  high,  and  we  are  subsidizing 
it,  and  yet  Russia  sells  cotton  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  chart  on  cotton  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  do  you  know  about  that?  Was  that  a 
barter  deal  with  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  barter  deal  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  Mexico  had  1,288  compensated  barter 
transactions  and  we  did  not  have  88,  did  we?  This  is  from  Mexico 
City. 

Mr.  Palmby.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of  signing  such  agreements 
has  already  surpassed  that  in  1958  when  1,288  compensated  barter 
deals  were  completed. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  would  not  classify  the  Mexican  transactions  as 
comparable  to  our  barter  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Palmby.  They  are  not  barter  transactions  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  at  all,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  contending  that  the  transactions  we  have 
had  are  not  truly  barter  transactions. 

Mr.  Palmby.  As  I  understand  a  Mexican  transaction,  all  that  is 
involved  is  the  right  to  import  goods  into  Mexico.  I  rather  look  upon 
it  as  a  control  of  the  imports  coming  into  the  country,  more  or  less  as 
an  import  license. 

I  further  understand  that  the  right  to  import  into  Mexico,  if  we  call 
this  a  barter,  is  actually  selling  at  a  premium  today.  In  other  words, 
a  certificate  which  would  entitle  you,  a  dealer,  to  import  into  Mexico 
as  a  result  of  their  so-called  barter  transactions,  sells  at  a  premium 
today,  as  I  understand  it,  of  about  1  percent. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  situation  existed  in  your  program,  too, 
did  it  not  ?  When  people  had  these  certificates  of  additionality  they 
were  negotiating  and  selling. 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  was  a  discount,  not  a  premium. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  statement  here  about  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  transactions,  Dr.  Bock  being  here  with  cash  in  hand  and  ready 
to  buy  grain. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Wheat. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  got  here  he  changed  his  mind  because  he 
found  out  about  the  barter  program.  You  did  not  have  to  consum¬ 
mate  a  barter  transaction  with  him,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Dr.  Bock  has  become  quite  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and 
I  think  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with  him  through  international 
conferences.  Traditionally,  South  Africa  has  been  a  good  customer  of 
Canada,  better  than  they  have  been  of  the  United  States.  So  he  did 
come  prepared  to  buy  a  substantial  amount  of  wheat  from  Canada, 
as  was  their  habit  when  they  needed  wheat. 

He  further  had  come  to  this  country  with  instructions,  which  I 
saw,  to  buy  wheat  for  dollars  from  us.  At  the  time  he  was  here,  in 
fact,  the  day  after  he  arrived,  he  received  further  instructions  from 
his  Government  that  they  had  become  aware  that  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  taking  some  materials  if  they  would  refuse  to  buy  wheat 
from  us  for  dollars. 
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So  again  we  saw  his  instructions,  which  told  him  that  he  could  not 
buy  wheat  for  dollars  from  us.  So  at  that  time  we  were  faced  with 
this  choice.  One,  to  accept  barter  because  we  were  convinced  that  this 
would  be  in  addition  to  dollars  because  they  were  aware  of  our  barter 
program.  The  other  choice  would  have  been  to  turn  them  down.  We 
felt  we  had  a  better  reason  for  accepting  them  than  for  turning  them 
down. 

The  Chairman.  You  accepted  minerals  and  metals  of  the  same 
dollar  value  as  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $4.5  million  worth  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  metals  and  the  minerals 
stored  here  than  to  have  the  wheat  stored  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  In  this  case  we  thought  it  was  better,  but  again,  the 
point  I  was  making  in  here  was  that  if  the  choice  had  become  min¬ 
erals  or  dollars,  we  would  have  preferred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  when  it  came  to  the  choice  between  for¬ 
eign  currency  and  strategic  materials  you  would  rather  have  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  The  choice  was  not  foreign  currency. 

The  Chairman.  Not  then.  I  am  asking  another  question.  Your 
statement  indicates  that  you  prefer  dollar  transactions  to  all  others, 
and  all  of  us  agree  to  that.  Now  you  prefer  to  have  this  accumula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currency  piled  up  all  around  the  world  rather  than 
to  have  strategic  materials  which  we  need  in  our  own  economy.  That 
is  your  choice.  You  say  so  plainly  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  have  found  it  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  ourselves — and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  across  the  exe¬ 
cutive  branch  in  the  Government — that  we  particularly  need  any 
great  amount  more  of  these  so-called  materials. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  leave  that  decision  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  where  we 
vested  the  authority,  do  you  not  think  that  is  putting  the  authority 
in  the  right  place  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  be  trusted  with  it? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  want  to  expand  the  program  and  you 
and  Mr.  Berger  do  not  want  to  expand  it — — 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  not  true,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  they  wish  to  expand  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  they  have  said  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  check  it.  My  recollection  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  clearly  he  wanted  to  expand  it  and  the  President  said  so. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  couid  be  in  error,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  that  the  Secretary  said  he  wanted  to  expand  the  program. 
I  may  be  in  error,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  certainly  have  that  im¬ 
pression. 
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Mr.  Palmby.  It  has  long  been  our  feeling  and  it  has  complete  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Secretary  that  if  this  program  could  be  expanded 
into  the  so-called  B  and  C  countries,  that  it  would  be  desirable  and 
we  would  be  very  willing  to  do  it  and  we  feel  we  have  ample  author¬ 
ity  in  the  present  legislation  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  one  other  question  on  that.  You  said  you 
did  not  discuss  these  transactions  with  friendly  nations  or  represen¬ 
tatives  of  friendly  governments.  Here  is  a  letter  Mr.  Heimburger 
just  handed  me  dated  July  17,  addressed  to  me,  from  Mr.  True  D. 
Morse  in  which  he  discusses  a  proposed  barter  of  $250,000  worth  of 
diamonds  from  the  Belgian  Congo  for  flour  processed  from  U.S. 
wheat  on  a  bilateral  basis.  After  due  consideration,  this  offer  was 
rejected  for  the  following  reasons.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Department  had  received  protests  from  Canada,  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement  member,  which  exports  substantial  quantities  of 
flour  into  this  market  each  year. 

Apparently  somebody  was  in  error,  Canada  evidently  vetoed  that 
program. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  conflict  there.  You  recall 
in  the  statute  that  we  must  cooperate  and  confer  with  other  cosigners 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  which  specifically,  of  course, 
Canada  is  No.  1  in  the  wheat  agreement  with  us.  So  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  method  of  conversation  with  them  from  time  to  time,  after 
the  fact  on  policies,  looking  ahead  to  new  policies  on  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram. 

Canada  has  specifically  told  us  that  she  is  not  at  any  time,  nor  would 
she  want  to  have  any  part  in  having  a  veto  power  on  a  specific  trans¬ 
action.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  conflict  with  that.  This  resulted 
after  conversations  with  them,  but  it  was  not  they  who  vetoed  it.  It 
was  our  judgment  after  conversing  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  from  the  letter  that  this  offer  was  rejected 
for  certain  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  Canada  protested.  It  is 
the  reason ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  the  reason,  but  it  was  not  veto  power.  It  was 
our  judgment  after  talking  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  received  the  protest  and  you 
abandoned  the  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  statements. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Let  us  look  at  this  unnumbered  chart  which  is  again 
pretty  much  the  former  chart  in  reverse. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  program  by  country  destination,  this 
area  here  is  that  portion  which  goes  to  A  countries.  Again,  as  you 
will  note,  at  one  time  over  80  percent  of  the  commodities  moving  were 
going  to  A  countries.  There  was  no  relationship  at  that  time  back 
here  between  the  origination  of  the  material  and  the  destination  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  question  might  immediately  arise  as  to  why  this  curve  starts 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level  here  and  comes  down.  The  best  answer 
is  that  we  had  two  sizable  barter  transactions  back  in  fiscal  1955-56 
with  Turkey  and  Greece,  which  are  in  the  category  of  B  and  C.  Under 
the  revised  program  since  November  we  started  out  with  the  goal  of 
attempting  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of  these  into  B  and  C  countries. 
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I  think  this  chart  is  quite  significant  in  that  it  shows  we  were  rela¬ 
tively  successful  in  this  but  still  about  35  percent  moving  to  A. 

The  next  three  charts  have  to  do  with  the  movement  of  specifics, 
coarse  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  again  to  A  countries.  Confining  these 
remarks  to  A  countries  because  it  points  up  the  problem  of  this  addi¬ 
tionality. 

Looking  at  chart  No.  5,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1956  we  were  having 
very  good  liftings  of  coarse  grains.  It  happened  that  that  was  at 
the  same  time  we  had  a  large  movement  under  barter.  As  barter 
has  tapered  off  here,  our  total  movement  of  course  grains  has  again 
gone  up. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  relation  here.  It  happened  that  when 
we  had  a  big  movement  we  had  a  big  barter  program.  As  barter 
tapered  off,  our  total  movement  dropped  at  first  but  then  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  relationship. 

We  could  take  the  opposite  attitude  on  coarse  grains,  that  if  barter 
went  down  the  total  movement  went  up.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  look  at  chart  No. 
6  on  wheat,  to  show  you  how  interrelated  they  are.  This  same  fiscal 
year,  1956-57,  when  our  coarse  grain  movement  went  down,  at  the 
same  time  that  barter  went  down,  our  wheat  went  up.  It  makes  such 
a  nice  chart  that  actually  if  this  little  hump  were  cut  off,  it  would 
fit  nicely  into  that  dip  there.  The  reason  is  this.  There  was  a  small, 
poor  quality  crop  of  wheat  in  Western  Europe,  particularly  France, 
so  that  overnight  France  became  an  importer  rather  than  an  exporter. 

Further,  this  550  million  bushel  wheat  movement  that  year  in  our 
opinion  was  unusual  and  was  due  primarily  to  that  poor  Western 
Europe  crop.  Actually,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  think  that  that 
chart,  conditions  being  normal,  would  have  gone  straight  across  re¬ 
gardless  of  movement  under  barter.  Again  bear  in  mind  these  are 
movements  to  A  countries. 

Chart  No.  7  which  has  to  do  with  the  movement  of  cotton.  Again, 
it  needs  a  bit  of  explanation.  At  this  point  back  here  when  we  were 
moving  at  the  rate  of  only  about  iy2  million  bales,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1956,  we  were  certainly  not  very  competitive  on  world  prices.  Due  to 
legislative  action  and  the  desire  of  the  Executive,  both,  we  became 
very  competitive.  We  subsidized  heavily.  We  filled  up  the  pipelines 
with  cotton.  We  shot  up  nearly  to  a  rate  of  6  million  bales.  Over¬ 
night  the  pipelines  did  become  full  and  the  cotton  milling  industry  hit 
a  recession,  we  became  less  competitive,  and  cotton  sales  fell  off  dras¬ 
tically. 

Now  we  can  look  ahead.  If  advance  sales  tell  us  anything — as  re¬ 
gards  saLs  after  August  1,  we  have  already  certified  about  800,000 
bales  sold  in  the  next  marketing  year  beginning  August  1  in  this 
advance  subsidy  program.  We  think  this  chart  would  indicate  going 
up  like  this  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  volume  moving  under 
barter. 

That  is  all  of  these  charts. 

The  Chairman.  F rom  all  you  have  said  now,  it  indicates  that  you 
are  not  willing  to  say  barter  transactions  are  in  any  way  related  to  or 
influence  dollars  because  you  attributed  that  fluctuation  in  exports  to 
some  other  cause. 
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Mr.  Palmby.  I  attributed  the  total  movement  to  other  causes ;  yes, 

sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  you  have  had  your  A  and  B  coun¬ 
tries  we  have  lost  $42  million  in  exports  to  the  Benelux  countries, 
Germany  down  $126  million,  Italy  $72  million,  Netherlands  $33  mil¬ 
lion,  United  Kingdom  down  $92  million,  Japan  down  $93  million.  A 
total  loss  of  $458  million  in  exports  to  those  hard  currency  countries. 

You  are  not  maintaining  your  dollar  sales  even  though  you  have 
abandoned  barter. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  practically  all  that  slump  in  the 
exports  is  due  to  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  loss  in  exports,  apparently  70  percent 
occurred  in  the  countries  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  our  best  cotton  market 
countries.  As  our  chart  indicates,  our  total  movement  of  cotton  has 
gone  down  in  those  countries  and  this  is  the  biggest  thing  that  is 
attributable  to  the  drop  to  below  $4  billion  this  last  fiscal  year.  Again 
I  hasten  to  point  out  we  are  very  optimistic  on  what  we  will  move  in 
cotton  this  coming  year  as  we  are  on  other  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  increase  your  cotton  exports  to 
these  hard  currency  countries  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Under  the  cash  program  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  on  August  1  you  will  start  increasing? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Our  advance  registrations  under  the  payment  in  kind 
program  would  indicate  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  good  year.  It 
actually  is  better  than  what  we  thought  it  might  be  at  this  early  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  recommendation  do  you  submit  here  that  you 
think  will  increase  the  volume  of  exports  of  these  surplus  com¬ 
modities? 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  an  age-old  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  all  of  the  tools — assuming  a  continuation  of  the  480  program 
as  it  is  I  think  we  have  all  the  tools  now  that  we  can  use  to  stimulate 
exports.  This  is  my  own  feeling. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  we  go  through  these  hearings,  as 
we  intend  to,  and  nobody  comes  in  here  to  complain  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  except  those  who  are  administering  it,  that  it  would  justify  our 
abandoning  the  program  ?  It  seems  to  me  if  this  is  a  bad  program, 
the  businessmen  of  America  would  be  crowding  this  committee  room. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  would  like  to  say  this  on  the  barter  program.  We 
were  here  a  year  ago.  We  did  say  at  that  time  that  we  would  do  the 
best  job  we  could  pushing  this  program  toward  the  area  in  which  we 
would  not  replace  cash  sales.  W  e  think  we  have  done  a  prettv  fair 
job  in  doing  it.  We  would  like  to  do  a  better  job. 

I  do  think  from  the  correspondence  we  have  received  that  before 
your  hearings  are  over  you  will  receive  some  honest  comments  from 
people  who  are  opposed  to  our  accepting  transactions  going  into 
these  A  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me,  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee 
and  the  record,  a  copy  of  the  complaints  you  have  received  so  we 
may  evaluate  them  ourselves? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 
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(The  information  to  be  supplied  follows :) 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  December  3, 1958. 

Hon.  True  D.  Morse, 

Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  :  This  will  confirm  and  amplify  our  telephone  conversation  of 
this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  way  the  bartering  of  surplus  cotton  for  defense  materials 
and  the  negotiations  in  course  for  such  deals  have  completely  demoralized  the 
international  cotton  market,  the  question  whether  the  safeguards  of  usual 
marketings  and  against  undue  disruption  of  world  prices  and  replacement  of  cash 
sales  for  dollars  are  being  applied  effectively,  and  some  very  grave  problems  of 
principle. 

Recently  we  have  been  receiving  cables  from  Japan  about  offers  of  American 
cotton  at  7  and  8  percent  discount,  conditional  on  consummation  of  the  defense 
material  end  of  barter  deals.  We  heard  yesterday  of  a  consummated  deal  with 
Hong  Kong.  We  hear  of  other  deals  in  course  of  negotiation,  involving  other 
countries. 

I  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  the  undercutting  of  a  market  by  7  or  8  percent 
cannot  fail  to  unduly  disrupt  world  prices.  Our  people  in  Japan  tell  us  that 
practically  all  buying  there  is  suspended  until  the  importers  can  find  out 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  at  discounted  prices  as  a  result  of 
barter  deals,  and  at  what  kind  of  discounts.  This  refers  to  buying  both  of 
American  cotton  and  foreign  cottons.  Our  sales  of  both  kinds  of  cotton  to  other 
foreign  countries  practically  have  dried  up.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
international  market  for  cotton  has  become  utterly  demoralized. 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sales  of  cotton  through  these  barter  deals 
generally  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Hong  Kong  is  a 
market  that  has  no  difficulty  in  paying  dollars  for  what  it  imports.  I  think  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  contemplated  Japanese  deals  can  fail  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  cotton  that  Japan  will  import  for  cash,  dollars,  or  other  curren¬ 
cies.  We  heard  yesterday  that  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  sets  up  a  budget  of  foreign  currencies  for  cotton  imports, 
has  agreed  to  set  aside  from  the  sterling  portion  of  this  budget  enough  sterling 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  American  cotton  under  the  barter  plan, 
which  the  importers  will  convert  to  dollars  by  arrangements  in  Germany  or 
other  third  countries.  By  this  arrangement,  purchases  from,  say,  Pakistan  will 
be  displaced;  and  the  dollars  thus  secured  would  be  just  as  serviceable  for 
purchases  of  U.S.  cotton  under  the  ordinary  sales  for  export  program  as  for 
purchases  under  the  barter  program. 

My  point  here  is  that  I  believe  these  deals  are  creating  two  consequences  that 
the  law  provides  shall  be  safeguarded  against. 

Another  important  point  is  the  question  who  pays  the  7  or  8  percent  addi¬ 
tional  subsidy  on  the  cotton  exported.  The  defense  material  dealer  pays  it  to 
the  cotton  exporter,  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  thus  to  discount  his  cotton 
price.  However  the  defense  material  dealer  surely  is  not  paying  the  discount 
out  of  his  capital.  By  elimination,  this  leaves  no  source  for  it  to  come  from 
except  the  margin  between  what  CCC  is  paying  for  the  materials  and  what 
the  dealer  is  paying  for  them.  This  establishes  that  the  Government  is  paying 
7  or  8  percent  or  more  above  the  cost  to  the  dealer,  that  is,  above  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  at  which  the  Government  could  buy  the  materials  through  orthodox 
procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  agent  of  Government  is  entitled  knowingly  to  spend 
more  of  the  Government’s  money  for  property  than  the  property  is  worth  and 
otherwise  could  be  bought  for.  I  would  like  to  see  a  court  handle  the  contention 
that  even  Congress  bindingly  could  direct  an  agent  of  Government  to  do  so. 

If  individuals  in  Congress  are  seeking  to  force  CCC  to  this  kind  of  profligate 
squandering  of  Government  money,  I  suggest  that  the  proper  and  wise  course 
is  to  resist  their  private  pressuring  and  let  them  air  their  complaints  in  public 
hearings,  where  you  can  make  them  put  in  the  public  record  what  they  ask  you 
to  do. 

I  notice  on  page  9  of  the  conference  report,  in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  an  expression  of  seeming  disapproval  of  discounts 
as  great  as  8  to  10  percent  and  indication  that  around  1  to  2  percent  would  be 
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more  proper.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  CCC  would  have  difficulty  In  sustain¬ 
ing  its  position  if  the  position  were  that  it  would  seek  to  buy  the  defense  ma¬ 
terials  at  their  approximate  cash  value  and  in  no  event  at  more  than  1  or  2 
percent  above  it. 

Of  course  it  is  an  awful  stretch  of  definitions  to  call  these  deals  barter.  A 
metals  dealer  buys  metals  with  cash  and  pays  a  cash  consideration  to  a  cotton 
exporter  to  induce  him  to  buy  cotton  from  CCC  for  cash,  to  be  exported  to  limited 
destinations.  The  CCC  turns  the  cash  over  to  the  metals  dealer,  which  com¬ 
pletes  his  transaction.  The  cotton  exporter  sells  to  a  foreign  importer  for  cash ; 
and  that  completes  his  transaction.  The  swap  element  is  just  a  fiction. 

I  have  protested  on  grounds  of  right  and  wrong.  I  now  will  mention  the 
fortuitous  injuries  and  windfalls  that  result  insofar  as  the  cotton  end  is  con¬ 
cerned.  People  who  have  trusted  in  the  good  faith  of  the  administration  of 
the  cotton  sales  for  export  program  and  have  bought  cotton  under  the  program, 
planning  to  merchandise  it  abroad,  have  their  feet  cut  out  from  under  them  by 
these  discounts.  My  company  is  in  that  position,  as  also  are  many  other  cotton 
exporters ;  and  all  foreign  importers  and  mills  are  in  that  position  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  not  disposed  of  the  equivalent  of  their  purchases  in  the  form  of 
cotton  or  its  products.  All  owners  of  foreign  cottons  are  similarly  affected. 
There  may  be  a  transitory  benefit  for  some  few  exporters  who  may  have  sold 
ahead  for  export  and  have  not  covered  from  the  CCC  or  registered  for  the 
subsidy  in  kind. 

There  is  a  considerable  element  of  difference  of  effect  by  class  of  exporter. 
Generally  speaking,  the  larger  concerns  are  better  able  to  get  in  contact  with 
the  defense  material  dealers  and  to  deal  with  them.  The  smaller  the  exporter, 
the  greater  the  difficulty. 

There  finally  is  the  effect  on  aggregate  U.S.  cotton  exports.  Insofar  as  the 
level  of  price  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  cheaper  you  sell,  the 
more  you  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  confidence  in  price  is  of  great  importance; 
the  main  thing  that  a  foreign  mill  wants  to  avoid  is  to  end  up  with  a  cost 
higher  than  that  of  his  competitors.  So  anarchy  of  price  and  unpredictability, 
such  as  we  now  have,  is  a  condition  which  frightens  everybody  and  makes  them 
wait.  This  can  make  mills  restrict  their  manufacturing  to  a  degree  that  reduces 
their  ability  to  fill  orders  for  spot  goods,  with  the  effect  that  retailers,  unable 
promptly  to  replenish  stocks,  actually  lose  in  aggregate  sales,  with  effect  of  loss 
of  end  use.  This  has  been  occurring  to  some  extent  in  this  country  for  some 
months,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  occurring  in  other  countries  now. 

Of  course  the  program  has  another  fortuitous  effect,  creation  of  an  artificial 
market  for  the  defense  materials  and  artificial  additions  to  the  profits  of  the 
producers  of  them  and  dealers  in  them.  The  clear  increase  in  market  is  at 
this  end,  not  the  surplus  commodity  end. 

The  way  the  discounts  and  excessive  materials  prices,  from  which  they  come, 
can  be  shrunk  would  appear  to  be  through  very  competent,  close-fisted  buying. 
ODM  might  be  able  to  help  some,  in  getting  cash  prices  for  you  to  compare  with 
by  occasionally  asking  for  cash  offers.  But  I  would  think  you  would  need  the 
help  of  a  competent,  experienced,  metals  trader.  If  our  friend  Clarence  Ran¬ 
dall  is  back  in  Washington,  he  might  be  able  to  steer  you  to  a  good  man. 

Some  of  this  letter  will  sound  critical.  It  is  critical  of  a  system.  For  the 
persons  involved,  your  colleagues  and  lieutenants,  please  accept  my  very  sin¬ 
cere  assurance  that  they  are  men  for  whom  I  hold  the  highest  regard  combined 
with  very  real  friendship  in  the  case  of  those  I  know  well. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  in  triplicate  in  case  you  may  want  to  distribute- 
the  other  two  copies. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

Lamar  Fleming,  Jr. 


Houston,  Tex.,  December  4, 1958. 

Hon.  Ezra  T.  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  foreign  demand  for  cotton  and  world  cotton  prices 
have  become  completely  demoralized.  The  importing  markets  are  flooded  with 
rumors  that  American  cotton  will  be  available  at  discounts  of  7  percent  and 
more  as  a  result  of  deals  to  barter  Government  cotton  for  stockpile  materials; 
and  orders  are  being  solicited  contingent  on  consummation  of  these  deals,  so 
no  wonder  normal  demand  has  vanished.  This  is  very  hurtful  to  our  interests 
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as  cotton  exporters  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cotton  sales  for  export  program.  Neither  cotton  exporters  nor  stock¬ 
pile  material  dealers  can  pay  subsidies  of  this  kind  out  of  their  capital.  So 
there  is  no  place  for  the  subsidies  to  come  from  unless  from  an  inordinate 
excess  of  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  stockpile  materials  over  what 
the  dealers  pay  for  them  or  what  the  Government  or  anyone  else  could  buy  them 
for.  We  expect  and  trust  our  Government  to  be  competent  and  economical  in 
the  purchase  of  these  materials  and  not  to  tie  up  funds  in  needless  and  excessive 
quantities  of  them.  The  mapority  of  our  members  operate  on  a  scale  that  does 
not  support  New  York  offices  with  facilities  for  liaison  with  stockpile  ma¬ 
terial  dealers.  This  majority  will  be  injured  competitively  if  the  cotton  export 
business  is  to  become  a  contest  in  this  kind  of  roundabout  business. 

t  Nathan  Rosenfield, 

President,  Houston  Cotton  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade. 


Houston  Cotton  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade, 

Houston,  Tex.,  January  22,  1959. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  Assistant  Secretary.) 

Dear  Mr.  McLain  :  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  January  2,  in  which  you 
refer  to  my  telegrams  of  December  4,  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  regarding  the  prices  paid  for  strategic  materials  and  the  resulting 
discounts  offered  to  cotton  exporters  by  the  materials  dealers. 

You  speak  of  the  rumors  of  discounts,  etc.  These  are  not  rumors — they  are 
facts  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  almost  incredible  that  these  facts  are  not  known 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  one  member,  who  has  advised  us  and  I  quote,  “There  have  been  firm 
offers  and  firm  business  has  been  done  with  barter  discounts  ranging  from  7 
to  13  percent.  We  know  of  a  firm  offer  by  a  strategic  materials  importer  for 
17  percent  discount.” 

You  asked  us  to  supply  you  with  factual  information  and  we  give  you  the 
above  as  factual  information,  and  might  even  add  that  there  is  another  member 
of  our  board  of  directors  who  knows  a  business  that  has  been  done  at  above 
7  percent. 

While  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  demoralize  world  cotton  markets,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  because  of  its  ability  to  export  a  strategic  material,  cotton  is  offered  at  a 
radically  reduced  price,  then  this  reduced  price  becomes  known  the  world  over 
and  other  countries  by  bidding,  beat  down  the  offered  price  of  American  cotton 
in  an  effort  to  compete  with  their  neighbor,  who  is  enjoying  imports  at  a  lower 
price. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  reply  of  January  2,  which  will  have 
the  attention  of  our  board  of  directors  at  its  next  meeting,  but  I  am  replying  in 
accordance  with  your  request  prior  to  this  meeting. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houston  Cotton  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade. 


Hon.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  Texas  Cotton  Association, 

Waco,  Tex.,  March  26,  1959. 


Dear  Mr.  McLain  :  We  desire  to  invite  your  serious  attention  to  the  following 

Conrentlon  o'  tbe  Te“*  Cotton  Assoeia- 

i  i Resolvcd,  That  the  Texas  Cotton  Association  is  strongly  opposed  to 

barter  business  for  the  following  reasons  :  opposed  io 

IJ:  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  conception  and  principle  of  free  trade. 

_  -  18  t?,or°Vghly  demoralizing  to  the  cotton  export  business  because  the 

barter  potenatialVOlUme  °f  barter  disrupts  the  entire  price  structure  of  the  non- 
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“3.  It  is  of  unsound  policy  to  allow  an  excessive  profit  margin  on  imported 
stockpile  material  which  enables  the  importer  to  pass  on  large  discounts,  ranging 
in  some  instances  up  to  17  percent,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  strategic 
material,  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  cotton  consumer  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.” 

An  examination  and  study  of  this  problem  we  feel  sure  will  convince  you  that 
barter  trade  is  a  hindrance  and  threat  to  the  American  private  enterprise 
system.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  discourage  this  type  of  trade  in 
the  future  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  so  that  we  may  rebuild  our  foreign 
markets  on  a  sound  foundation  in  the  accepted  American  tradition. 

As  of  particular  interest  in  this  connection,  we  enclose  copy  of  a  release  by 
the  well-known  cotton  house  of  Reynolds  &  Gibson,  Liverpool,  England. 

An  expression  of  your  views  on  this  subject  will  be  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  T.  Murray, 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 


COTTON 


Reynolds  &  Gibson, 

Liverpool. 


Dear  Sir:  The  most  noticeable  features  in  the  futures  market  during  the 
past  week  have  been  the  relative  improvement  in  near  positions  owing  to  trade 
calling  and  increased  hedging  in  distants,  chiefly  in  December-.Tanuary. 

The  hedging  first  became  apparent  when  the  price  of  December-January 
reached  19.50d.  and  quickly  disclosed  a  lack  of  new  buying  power  till  about  the 
19d.  level  was  reached.  It  has  remained  fairly  steady  at  18.90d.  to  18.95d.  during 
the  past  2  days. 

No  new  factor  in  the  general  cotton  situation  has  emerged  during  the  week, 
unless  it  be  the  sale  in  Liverpool  of  a  few  thousands  of  bales  of  barter  cotton 
at  much  cheaper  prices  than  the  normal  run  of  shipment  offers,  but  we  believe 
that  the  supply  of  such  cotton  is  strictly  limited.  It  provides,  however,  a  good 
example  of  the  uncertainties  which  face  buyers  anxious  to  avoid  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  their  requirements ;  they  feel,  not  unnaturally,  that  if  a  few 
thousand  bales  can  be  sold  on  such  terms,  a  few  more  may  be  sold  similarly  later. 

However,  on  the  assumption  that  these  cheap  sales  are  not  the  forerunner 
of  others  of  greater  weight,  we  remain  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  expressed 
in  several  recent  letters,  namely,  that  around  19d.  for  October-November  or 
December-January  fully  discounts  all  the  known  bearish  factors. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Reynolds  &  Gibson. 


H.  E.  Vaughan  &  Co., 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  10, 1959. 

Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  McLain  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  7  in  reply  to  my  tele¬ 
gram  of  March  5. 

My  complaint  was  that  the  barter  deals  had  disrupted  the  normal  course  of 
business  in  Lancashire,  and,  in  my  opinion,  instead  of  helping  exports  it  has 
retarded  them  as  each  mill  waits  around  until  they  can  find  a  barter  deal.  We 
can  only  quote  our  experience.  Since  1945  we  have  sold  to  Lancashire  every 
month  clock  round  a  minimum  of  1,000  bales  a  month  and  as  high  as  2,500  to 
3,000  bales  a  month.  Prior  to  the  barter  transactions  this  year  from  July  to 
February  we  were  shipping  around  1,000  bales  a  month.  Immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  barter  transactions  we  were  offered  the  business,  on  the 
barter  deal,  otherwise  no  business.  We  would  have  got  this  business  if  there 
had  been  no  barter,  therefore,  we  contend  that  our  regular  clients  would  have 
bought  from  us  regardless  and  might  have  anticipated  shipments  up  to  July 
whereas  now  it  is  a  waitjand-see  proposition. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  mills  in  Lancashire  for  our  clients.  We  had  to 
anticipate  them  and  buy  the  character  of  cotton  which  they  are  accustomed  to, 
consequently,  we  took  a  stock  to  supply  them  up  to  July.  We  were  not  in  a 
position  to  take  the  barter  deals.  To  ship  substitution  we  would  have  had  to 
take  CCO  cotton  in  our  stock  in  replacement  for  our  stock,  which  we  were  con- 
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vinced  could  not  be  duplicated  from  the  CCC  stocks ;  in  other  words,  swapping 
good  apples  for  bad,  and  this  we  could  not  see,  so  it  has  dealt  a  severe  hardship 
on  ourselves,  and  I  am  sure  many  are  in  the  same  boat;  therefore,  I  contend 
that  the  barter  deal  has  not  increased  exports  as  they  have  only  bought  what 
they  require  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  It  would  be  my  guess  that  if  the  barter 
deals  had  never  been  put  into  effect,  the  exports  would  be  larger  than  what  they 
are  now. 

As  a  small  shipper  we  thoroughly  condemn  the  barter  deals  as  disrupting  the 
normal  channels  of  business  and  giving  the  importer  concessions  which,  to  our 
mind,  are  uneconomic  and  unreasonable. 

My  personal  regards  to  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Harold  Vaughan. 


The  Texas  Cotton  Association, 

Waco,  Tex.,  May  11,  1959. 

Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  McLain  :  Reply  to  your  letter  of  April  17,  in  answer  to  letters 
addressed  to  you,  various  other  departmental  officials  and  our  representatives 
in  Congress,  has  been  delayed  for  two  reasons.  Mr.  Murray  is  away  from  the 
office,  convalescing  following  a  serious  operation,  and  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  write.  Secondly,  we  wished  to  present  your  letter  to  our  board  of  directors 
at  a  meeting  held  this  past  week. 

Our  directors  carefully  considered  the  explanations  of  the  administrative 
procedures  and  the  steps  for  safeguarding  the  program,  contained  in  your  letter. 
We,  of  course,  realize  that  the  Department  is  only  complying  with  a  directive 
from  Congress  and  we  respect  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  control  the  pricing  in 
these  transactions  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  profits  and  large  price  discounts. 

However,  our  members  continue  to  report  instances  of  unduly  large  discounts 
in  offers,  or  bids,  for  barter  transactions  and  we  feel  that,  despite  your  efforts 
to  control  these  trades,  the  abuses  which  motivated  the  adoption  in  our  con¬ 
vention  of  the  resolution  in  question  do  exist.  When  the  precautions  you  outline 
are  considered  and  the  price  discounts,  which  can  only  stem  from  excessive 
profits,  still  exist  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  dangers  to  normal  free 
trade  do  exist  and  the  alarm  of  our  members  is  justified. 

Your  reasoning  that  the  barter  program  is  providing  a  means  to  retain 
markets  for  U.S.  cotton  which  otherwise  might  be  lost  indicates  rather  clearly 
that  in  such  instances  there  must  be  something  other  than  a  desire  for  U.S. 
growth  cotton  which  induces  these  users  to  trade  under  the  barter  program. 

We  continue  to  feel  that  these  transactions  should  be  discouraged  and  that 
the  rebuilding  of  our  foreign  markets  should  be  on  sounder  foundations. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Roy  Barzak,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  man  you  referred 
to,  Mr.  It.  H.  Dericks,  vice  president  of  one  of  our  largest  grain  ex¬ 
porting  companies.  What  company  does  he  represent  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Cargill. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  lot  invested  in  this  program,  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  They  have  a  lot  invested  in  export  machinery,  cer¬ 
tainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  engaged  in  exporting  ?  Is  it  grain  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Grain  primarily,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Cargill,  Inc.  Does  this  sound  about  right,  that 
that  company  has  received  $13,226,340  for  storage  in  1  year? 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  could  be  about  the  right  figure. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  company  which  is  collecting  over 
$13  million  annually  in  storage  charges  protests  and  you  quote  them 
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here  with  approval  and  you  know  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep  this 
stuff  locked  up  in  those  warehouses  and  continue  to  collect  this 
exorbitant  rent. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  at  the  same  time  are  one  of  the 
larger  companies  in  the  total  export  movement. 

The  Chairman.  These  barter  transactions  really  come  out  of  CCC 
stocks  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally,  he  does  not  want  any  barter  transac¬ 
tions  because  he  does  not  want  the  effect  on  his  warehouse. 

Go  back  to  Anderson-Clayton  on  cotton.  It  looks  like  they  col¬ 
lected  $59  million  under  title  I.  Anderson-Clayton  is  against  barter, 
too ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  If  you  are  reading  from  our  statement,  I  assume  it  is 
true ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  reading  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  understood  you  to  say  no  one  is  against  barter. 
Now  you  are  starting  to  pick  out  a  group  of  people  who  are  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  written  me  and  I  do  not  know  if 
they  have  written  you  or  if  they  will  appear  here.  But  in  all  the 
hearings  nobody  has  appeared  in  opposition.  If  anybody  wants  to 
appear  in  opposition,  we  will  interrupt  the  hearings  and  let  them 
appear.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  them.  I  can  easily  understand  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  $59  million  worth  of  title  I  transactions,  as  Anderson-Clay¬ 
ton  apparently  are  doing,  naturally  they  do  not  want  to  disrupt  that 
by  barter  transactions.  This  one  grain  company,  C.G.F.,  collected 
almost  $15  million  in  storage. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  away  with  these  storage  charges  ?  If  we  do 
not  get  the  commodities  out  of  storage  and  into  the  market,  we  will 
continue  to  pay  the  storage  charges. 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  accelerate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  or  ultimate  sale  and  disposition  of  those  commodities  ?  You 
say  nothing  other  than  just  to  continue  the  program  as  is.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  opposed  to  Public  Law  480  extension,  but  I  know 
the  Congress  at  every  chance  has  gone  on  record  almost  unanimously 
approving  it. 

If  you  have  any  criticism,  or  if  you  know  any  reason  why  barter 
is  illegal,  unholy,  or  un-American,  that  is  the  evidence  we  want. 

Mr.  Palmby.  If  I  could  comment  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
have  to  go  back  to  the  conscientious  effort  we  have  made  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  to  keep  the  destination  of  these  commodities  from 
impairing  what  we  would  sell  for  dollars.  That  is  very,  very  difficult. 

As  we  look  ahead  of  us,  we  cannot  help  but  think  there  are  some 
countries  that  may  have  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  bar¬ 
ter,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  chart  I  showed  here  showed  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  getting  a  higher  and  higher  percentage  of 
these  agricultural  commodities  into  so-called  B  and  C  countries.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  our  goal  under  barter  because  when  they  go  into  those 
countries,  we  have  a  very  honest  and  real  feeling  that  we  at  least  are 
making  progress  in  not  replacing  cash  sales  and  moving  additional 
surpluses. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  agree  that  no  one  wants  to  displace  dollar 
sales.  But  the  record  does  not  bear  you  out.  When  you  withdrew 
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from  these  hard  currency  countries,  exports  went  down  about  a  half 
billion  dollars.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  complaining  about. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  grant  you  it  just  happens,  and  I  have  to  say  this, 
it  just  happens  that  when  we  have  had  a  small  barter  program  that 
our  movement  of  cotton  has  been  less,  but  it  has  primarily  been  cotton. 

By  the  same  token,  this  is  not  true  of  coarse  grains,  nor  is  it  true 
of  wheat,  the  three  major  ones  in  our  barter  program. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  lost  exports  of  wheat,  Canada  has  main¬ 
tained  normal  exports  at  the  time  when  ours  have  been  decreasing. 
Yet  we  sit  back  and  let  Canada,  tell  us  where  we  can  sell  and  where 
we  cannot  sell. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  quite  true.  We  had  an 
unusual  year  2  years  ago  on  wheat.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  got  up  to 
550  million  bushels,  which  was  primarily  due  to  the  fall  off  in  the  crop 
in  Western  Europe. 

If  we  would  not  consider  that  year  as  being  normal,  because  it  was 
not  normal,  we  did  well  last  year,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  got  over 
440  million  bushels  while  Canada  exported  somewhat  less  last  year 
than  she  did  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  Canada  did  what?  The  record  I  saw  showed  she 
was  maintaining  her  exports  while  we  were  losing  ours. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  have  some  percentage  figures  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  would  like  to  give  to  you.  U.S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  in  1958 
and  1959  are  now  expected  to  reach  about  445  as  soon  as  our  figures  are 
complete.  This  would  be  10.7  percent  over  the  402  million  exported 
in  1957-58.  Of  significance  is  the  10.7  increase  in  U.S.  exports,  1958- 
59  over  the  previous  year,  whereas,  Canadian  exports  are  expected 
to  decrease  6.6  percent  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  July  1  of  this  year. 
As  soon  as  our  figures  are  complete,  the  part  of  the  year  which  is 
estimated  will  be  replaced  by  actual  figures.  There  is  always  a  lag 
in  reporting.  We  expect  our  increase  to  be  over  10  percent  while 
Canada  is  experiencing  a  decrease  of  over  6  percent. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  I  saw  must  have  been  for  the  former 
year. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes;  for  the  former  year,  1957-58.  You  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  trying  to 
reduce  these  storage  costs  which  everybody  complains  about  and 
nobody  does  anything  about? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  be  a  conscientious  public 
servant — I  like  to  think  I  am  one — without  looking  to  everything  we 
can  to  reduce  costs.  The  overriding  reasons  why  the  costs  are  high 
are  that  our  inventories  are  high. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  shortage  of  storage  space.  They  are 
building  storage  space  right  now  all  over  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No.  There  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  expansion. 
This  expansion  has  about  stopped  at  the  present  time  and  I  think 
it  will  come  to  a  halt. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  told  me  out  through  the  Com  Belt  they 
were  building  warehouse  after  warehouse. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  still  many  units  being  completed 
or  additions  being  completed,  but  when  this  wave  of  building  is  over — 
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and  it  is  about  over — I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  see  much  more 
expansion,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  storing  a  bale  of  cotton?  Or 
a  bushel  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  can  give  you  this  exact  figure;  40  to  50  cents  a 
month  for  a  bale  of  cotton  is  the  approximate  cost. 

The  Chairman.  $6  a  year. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  and  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  about  16.2  cents,  I 
believe,  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  reduce  those  costs,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Could  reduce  what  we  are  paying  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  you  would  not  have  anybody  emptying 
a  warehouse. 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  have  fought  off  a  real  push  on  the  part  of  cotton 
storing  warehousemen  whereby  they  were  asking  for  an  increase  this 
past  year.  Just  the  past  month — I  am  sure  you  have  been  aware  of 
it— they  have  been  asking  for  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that,  the  same  man,  this  grain  company 
you  quoted? 

Mr.  Palmby.  These  are  cotton  warehousemen  I  am  talking  about. 
As  regards  the  grain  storage  contracts,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  we  now  have  is  a 
less  remunerative  agreement — in  other  words,  our  total  payment  to 
the  warehouseman  on  long-term  storage  is  less  than  it  was  in  the 
1954-56  contract.  We  have  not  renegotiated  since  that  time.  We  are 
presently  reviewing  our  contract. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  storage  costs  on  corn  per  bushel? 

Mr.  Palmby.  About  the  same  as  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  Did  not  the  cost  on  cotton  go  down  in  the  last  year 
or  so?  Are  you  not  paying  less  today  than  you  were  a  few  years 
ago  on  cotton? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  I  do  not  think  this  is  true.  We 
do  not  have  the  information  with  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  was  told  yesterday  the  price  of  cotton  storage  had 
gone  down. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  can  supply  this  information  for  the  record.  I  am 
not  sure  of  my  ground  on  cotton.  I  know  there  has  been  a  very 
real  drive  on  the  part  of  cotton  warehousemen  in  asking  us  to  in¬ 
crease  those  rates  this  year.  We  have  not  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  provide  storage 
space  for  wheat  and  other  grains  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes;  I  think  I  do,  but  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  be  given  a  lot  of  other  information  in  order  to  supply 
that  rough  answer  because  a  grain  storage  unit  construction  costs 
vary  all  the  way  from  somewhere  around  30  cents  to  over  $1  or  even 
$2  a  bushel,  depending  on  location,  type  of  construction,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  $2  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  some  terminal  installations  cost  up  to  that 
much  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  heard  you  could  build  it  for  17  cents  a 
bushel  someplace. 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  heave  heard  those  comments,  too,  but  the  thing 
you  have  to  remember  is  that  these  are  for  additions  and  they  are  in- 
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complete  units.  They  may  include  a  roof  and  slab  and  nothing  more, 
and  the  additions  are  always  extra.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  up 
with  a  figure  of  what  a  unit  costs.  It  depends  on  where  it  is,  what 
it  is  for,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Coad.  May  I  ask  what  it  costs  the  Government  to  build  storage 
and  grain  bins  per  bushel? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Coad,  we  have  not  bought  any  units 
nor  erected  any  since  1956.  Our  latest  cost  in  building  those  units — 
these  are  the  round  3,200-plus  bushel  units — they  cost  us  30  cents 
per  bushel,  roughly,  for  the  unit  itself  with  no  consideration  for  other 
costs.  This  was  for  erection  of  a  unit  itself. 

Mr.  Coad.  What  do  you  mean  by  “consideration  of  other  costs”  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Onsite  preparation  and  onsite  maintenance  and  on 
the  cost  of  leasing  and  so  on.  I  am  merely  referring  to  the  contract 
price. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  that  include  the  drying  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  includes  just  the  bare  unit  itself. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Who  determines  what  the  storage  cost  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Congressman,  you  are  referring  to— 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Wheat,  tobacco,  or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  have  negotiated  contracts  that  we  operate  under 
with  these  storing  warehousemen.  This  contract  is  a  negotiated  thing 
whereby  the  liability  and  responsibility  of  the  contractor  is  fixed.  We 
have  an  unwritten  law  in  our  Department  that  we — neither  side  will 
change — the  Government  will  not  change  any  provision  of  this  con¬ 
tract  without  first  going  to  the  contractors  and  sitting  down  and  nego¬ 
tiating  the  changes. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  see  you  have  any  number  of  storage  places  in, 
say  Lubbock,  Tex.  Is  that  competitive  bid  storage  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  They  are  paid  a  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Palmby,  I  regret  that  I  missed  part  of  your 
statement.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the  greatest  criticism  directed 
at  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program  today  is  the  storge 
cost  which  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  public,  this  has  been 
emphasized  to  a  great  degree  showing  that  it  is  costing  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  day  or  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  store  CCC  stocks. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  these  terrific  storage  costs 
can  be  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Well,  Congressman  Hoeven,  I  fear  that  the  only 
way  it  can  be  cut  down  is  by  cutting  the  size  of  the  inventory.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  is  great  because  the  inventory  is  great.  We  have 
felt — and  I  think  we  are  right  on  this — that  we  are  acquiring  storage 
and  the  liability  that  goes  with  it,  and  the  protection  which  in  turn 
the  Government  receives  just  as  cheap  as  we  can  possibly  get  it,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  we  have  had  to  have  more  and  more  all  the  time. 

So,  we  feel  as  regards  a  per-unit  basis  that  it  is  as  low  now  as  we 
can  get  it. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Of  course,  the  CCC  is  duty  bound  to  provide  storage 
facilities  if  the  inventory  is  there,  and  as  these  crops  come  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  hands,  it  is  your  duty  to  provide  the  storage. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  instances  where 
we  have  actually  had  a  very  tight  situation.  I  think  that  our  stocks 
should  not  stay  in  the  way  of  a  new  crop. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  What  proportion  of  storage  costs  is  reflected  in  the 
so-called  resealing  program  as  it  relates  to  com?  You  offer  the 
farmer  an  inducement  to  reseal  his  com. 

Mr.  Palmby.  None  of  the  grains  in  the  CCC-owned  bins  is  resealed. 
All  of  our  resealed  grains  are  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  All  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  No  part  of  it  is  in  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  the  farmer,  speaking  specifically  to  corn,  re¬ 
ceives  16  cents,  and  I  believe  presently  we  have  about  120  million 
bushels  of  corn  resealed  in  the  Com  Belt  and,  of  course,  by  far  the 
biggest  chunk  of  this  is  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  First,  Mr.  Palmby,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  in¬ 
formation  that  you  have  given  the  committee  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  get  to  the  relationship  of  value  of  these  strategic 
materials  which  are  now  in  the  stockpile. 

In  the  publication  made  available  to  us  as  a  committee  print  on 
page  18  of  this  selected  data  relative  to  agricultural  exports  and  op¬ 
erations  under  Public  Law  480,  there  is  a  table,  table  23,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  here  is  that  the  contract  value  of  these  strategic  materials 
in  the  column  on  the  far  right  is  $979.6  million. 

The  world  value  at  the  time  of  the  contract  was  $1,037.8  million 
and  the  present  world  value  is  $1,035.2  million. 

Now,  the  commentary  has  been  made  that  these  materials  in  the 
stockpile  have  appreciated  in  value.  So,  they  are  therefore  more 
valuable  than  what  they  cost  us.  However,  I  am  interested  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  your  opinion  on  this  present  world  value  figure.  It  does, 
does  it  not  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  fact  that  what  we  have  in  the 
stockpile  today  as  far  as  book  value  is  concerned  has  some  apprecia¬ 
tion  ?  But,  actually,  if  these  materials  were  offered  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  at  world  market  prices  their  price  would  not  be  at  this  book  value 
level  for  pulling  these  materials  out  of  the  world  inventory  has  appre¬ 
ciated  their  book  value  and  actually  from  a  market  standpoint  these 
values  are  not  reflected  in  the  book  value.  In  short,  isolation  of  these 
materials  has  affected  world  market  prices. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  McIntire,  it  has,  of  course.  You  are 
right.  It  has  worked,  as  established  earlier,  very  much  like  a  price- 
support  program.  As  these  distressed  materials — and  many  of  them 
are  distressed — are  taken  off  the  world  market  and  isolated  from  use, 
which  is  what  the  supplementary  stockpile  is— it  is  an  isolation — it 
then  does  have,  and  it  is  bound  to  have,  an  effect  on  the  price  of  these 
materials.  As  I  understand  this  table,  the  world  value  is  now  based 
upon  the  premise  that  if  they  were  to  be  purchased  today  at  what 
the  best  authorities  we  have  in  the  Government  say  they  feel  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  were  acquired  today.  So,  you  are  exactly 
right.  The  very  fact  that  a  considerable  volume  of  them  have  been 
bought  and  isolated  from  the  market  has  had  this  effect  on  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  McIntire.  These  are  figures  which  would  be  the  cost  of  them 
rather  than  the  total  inventory  value,  except  to  the  extent  that  you 
might  find  them  necessary  in  an  emergency  ? 
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Mr.  Palmby.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  value  relationship.  It 
is  a  matter  of  having  them  and  the  value  they  are  to  us  in  the  total 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Also,  are  we  not  in  somewhat  of  an  analagous  situ¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  these  figures  in  relation  to  our  own  inventory 
in  CCC  where  the  commodities  might  have  a  value  in  relation  to  the 
current  world  price,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  started  moving  them 
into  the  world  market,  they  would  have  nowhere  near  that  market 
value  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think  it  has  the  same  relationship  as  if  we  had 
started  moving  all  of  our  stocks  of  wheat  today,  for  instance.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  value  would  be.  It  certainly  would  be  very  low 
if  we  would  freely  offer  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But,  we  do  not  propose  this,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right,  and  we  have  no  statutory  authority  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  glad  we  do  not,  but  if  we  did  have  the  statutory  authority 
and  we  did  overnight  offer  vast  amounts  of  it,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  value  would  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you  cut  the  cost  of  storage  at  a  big  warehouse 
or  a  big  terminal  if  you  made  it  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  ? 

In  other  words,  if  you  asked  for  bids  on  it  whether  they  are  storing 
40  million,  10  million,  or  50  million  bushels  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Smith,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  actually  could,  but  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  picture 
because  the  minute  that  we  would,  say,  accept  bids  for  long-time  stor¬ 
age,  then  we  run  into  all  of  the  problems  that  might  pertain  originally 
to  the  U.S.  grain  storage  agreement,  and  starting  out,  they  are  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

We  think  every  producer  should  be  free  to  put  his  grain  wherever  he 
wants  to  at  harvest  time.  If  it  is  an  approved  house,  we  will  give 
him  a  loan  on  that,  wheat  or  grain.  If  we  had  a  bid  basis  and  that 
wheat  should  come  into  our  hands  by  default  of  loans,  we  immediately 
would  be  faced  with  a  problem  overnight  if  this  country-stored  ware¬ 
house  had  a  higher  rate  than  some  terminal  house  down  the  road  where 
we  had  accepted  an  offer  and  it  would  mean  that  we  immediately  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  defaulted  pull  the  grain  out  of  the  country  house 
and  congregate  the  grain  into  this  terminal  house. 

So,  we  would  tend  then  to  force  producers  to  put  their  grain  into 
the  houses  which  were  successful  in  giving  us  a  bid  for  longtime 
storage.  Coupled  with  this  is  this  idea  of  responsibility  again.  We 
have  always  looked  upon  our  uniform  grain  storage  agreement  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  commingled  contract.  When  we  talk  about  a  long  term 
agreement,  it  has  two  facets :  One,  we  would  have  to  guarantee  to 
have  stocks  there.  This  may  mean  out-of-line  holdings.  It  may  mean 
putting  additional  transit  into  grain  which  would  cost  us  money. 
Further,  it  would  again  be  very  difficult  for  many  houses  in  your 
area,  if  we  accepted  a  long  term  contract,  to  commingle  their  stocks 
because  if  they  filled  their  house  largely  with  CCC  grain  and  gave  us  a 
long  time  contract — many  of  them  are  not  generally  merchandise 
houses — they  simply  would  become  a  dead  end  for  that  grain  and 
sooner  or  later  that  grain  would  spoil.  The  very  fact  that  our  stocks 
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are  good  today  is  built  upon  the  premise  that  these  houses  can  com¬ 
mingle.  So,  with  this  in  mind  we  could  conceivably  have  warehouse 
receipts  that  get  very  old  on  some  grain  because  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  that  vintage  grain  at  all. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear,  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  you  are  paying  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  the 
elevator  takes  in,  we  will  say,  No.  2  wheat,  do  you  always  get  out  No. 
2  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Palmbt.  Our  contract  reads  this  way :  That  he  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  deliver  us  wheat.  The  terminilogy  is  this :  That  he  is  obligated 
to  deliver  us  wheat  of  substantially  the  same  quality. 

Your  question  was  if  we  put  in  2  is  he  obligated  to  deliver  us  2, 
or  must  we  take  3  ? 

It  is  not  that  simple,  really.  Certainly,  if  the  market  is  such  that  we 
do  not  get  hurt  at  the  time  to  take  3  we  may  take  3,  but  if  in  our  opinion 
it  is  substantially  what  his  liability  says  it  should  be  on  No.  2,  we  will 
not  accept  it.  We  reject  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  many  big  elevators  all  over 
the  country  that  would  almost  take  this  wheat  and  store  it  free  in  order 
to  do  this  commingling  and  change  the  grade  by  processes  that  only 
elevators  have  of  doing? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  true.  I  know  we  have  heard  this, 
and  this  is  a  remark  we  have  heard  many  times.  There  is  not  anywhere 
near  the  truth  in  this,  that  many  people  would  like  to  think  there  is. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  in  a  house  that  is  what  we  call  a  fast-moving 
warehouse  where  the  free  grain  moving  through  the  house  is  sub¬ 
stantial  as  compared  to  government  grain,  certainly  that  kind  of  ware¬ 
houseman  can  get  more  advantage  out  of  a  commingling  contract  than 
one  that  is  not  a  fast-moving  house. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  profit  at  that  big  elevator  comes  from 
their  ability  to  take  No.  3  wheat  and  No.  4  wheat  and  commingle  it 
with  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  come  out  with  a  profit ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Good  grain  elevators,  I  assure  you,  know  how  to 
commingle  grain. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  good  merchandisers ;  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Oftentimes  I  think  we  in  CCC  are  as  good  co- 
minglers  as  any  grainmen,  but  we  do  our  share  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  Smith.  If,  for  instance,  the  Cargill  Co.  had  an  opportunity  to 
sell  1  million  bushels  of  wheat,  do  you  think  they  would  sooner  sell 
it  for  cash  or  barter?  Which  would  present  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  profit  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  cannot  answer  that.  You  will  have  to  ask  that 
question  of  someone  else. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  not  a  chance  that  a  greater  profit  can  be  made 
by  barter  than  by  cash  ? 

"  Mr.  Palmby.  There  certainly  have  been  disputes  at  times,  as  I 
pointed  out,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  have  been  margins  at  times. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  when  there  are  margins  there  is  also  the 
risk  of  having  losses.  I  think  they  always  go  together  in  our  profit 
system  and  I  am  glad  they  do. 

But,  referring  to  Vice  President  Dierck’s  statement  that  he  was 
inferring  that  as  long  as  we  had  barter  his  firm  must  of  necessity 
participate,  but  going  still  further  with  your  statement  as  regards 
a  specific  transaction,  I  just  cannot  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Levering.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  any  figures  indicating  the  relative  cost  of  storage  of  the  surplus 
commodities  for  which  he  is  responsible — the  strategic  materials  or 
other  barter  materials  that  we  receive  in  barter.  Do  you  have  any 
figures  indicating  the  relative  cost  of  storage  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  that  the  cost  of  some — 
well,  let  us  take  industrial  diamonds,  for  instance — certainly  on  a 
dollar  value - 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  let  me  interrupt,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page  80  of  this  committee  print  which 
we  have  prepared  there  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  storage  for  the 
items. 

Mr.  Levering.  That  answers  it.  In  other  words,  the  overall  costs 
are  much  lower  with  reference  to  materials  received  in  barter  than 
commodities  which  are  carried. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  which  seems  to  be  related  to 
what  Mr.  Smith  asked : 

I  suppose  that  you  have  a  lot  of  barter  proposals  submitted  which 
are  rejected ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Am  I  right  in  that  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  a  sizable  number  of  them,  Congressman 
Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  Is  it  possible  or  is  it  a  fact  that  in  accepting  or  reject- 
ing  a  proposal  you  take  into  consideration  what  might  seem  to  you 
people  to  be  an  excessive  commission  or  brokerage  fee  or  discount  or 
possible  profit  on  the  part  of  minerals  importers  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  Congressman  Teague;  we  do  not.  The  General 
Services  Administration  quotes  us  a  price  which  they  think  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  the  materials  on  which  we  are  dealing.  If  they  were 
buying  that  material  today,  they  take  into  consideration  the  volume 
also  and  whether  it  is  a  small  offer  or  a  big  offer.  So,  as  regards  the 
material  cited,  we  use  the  best  brains  that  we  think  we  have  in  the 
executive  in  arriving  at  a  price.  If  we  can,  however,  cut  down  the 
price  from  the  offer,  we  certainly  will  do  this,  and  do  do  this,  but  as 
far  as  the  actual  margin  or  as  far  as  what  the  offerer  has  obtained 
this  material  for  shipment  from  some  foreign  country  or  foreign  sup¬ 
plier,  we  do  not  get  into  this  and  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Levering.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  provide  for  the  record — and 
you  might  have  to  obtain  it  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service- 
information  about  our  exports  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  in¬ 
cluding  soybeans,  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  into  these  countries,  and 
then  I  want  inf  ormation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  volume  of  trading  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  those  countries. 

The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  because  I  have  seen  some 
information  which  indicated  that  as  our  exports  into  these  countries 
were  decreasing,  the  Russian  exports  into  these  same  countries  were  on 
the  increase. 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  will  work  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
and  supply  these  figures. 
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Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and,  Soviet  Moo  to  United 
Kingdom,  years  ended  June  SO,  1957  and  1958 1 


i 

Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by— 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc 2 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton . . . 1 . 

969 
3,974 
37, 496 
2,295 
43, 272 
113 
5,238 
503 

703 
1,748 
21, 450 
1,039 
52, 290 
16,  757 
6,649 
3,646 

26 

(5) 

370 

21 

(•) 

Soybeans  4_ . . . . . . . 

Thousand  bushels  .  _ 

Wheat _ _  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Flour,  wheat  equivalent . 

_ do__ . . . . 

j  Corn . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

35 

230 

2,216 

14 

Barley _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Grain  sorghums . _.  ...  . . 

_ do _ 

Oats . . 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  export  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  United  Kingdom  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland. 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

a  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

*  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 

1  No  country  breakdown  on  soybean  imports. 


Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to 
Netherlands,  years  ended  June  SO,  1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by— 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc 2 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton..  _ _ _ 

Thousand  bales  3 _ 

254 
12, 925 
17,834 
3,549 
13, 393 
6,593 
6,709 
14, 525 

106 
11, 491 
4,242 
3,663 
17,538 
11,812 
8,  595 
11, 104 

Soybeans  4 _ _ 

227 

1, 176 
265 

Wheat _ _ 

_ do _ 

Flour,  wheat  equivalent _ 

Corn _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

91 

7,431 

244 
1,  272 
71 
124 

Barley _ 

_ do _ _ 

Grain  sorghums _ 

_ do _ _ 

Oats _ I _ 

_ do _ 

2,522 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  export  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  Netherlands  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

*  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 
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Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to  West 
Germany,  years  ended  June  80, 1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by — 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc 2 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton __  _ _ 

Thousand  bales  3 _ 

969 
14,  516 
35,  266 
12,423 
5,329 
4,787 

627 
9,734 
20,  389 
4,  383 
6,696 
2,262 
44 

70 

467 

584 

905 

7,220 

52 

2,892 

536 

1,311 

299 

Soybeans  4 _ _ _  _  .  _  _ 

Thousand  bushels 

Wheat _ _  _ 

Corn  .  . _. 

_ do_  _ 

Barley_  _ _  _  _ 

_ do  __  _ _ 

Grain  sorghums .  . 

_ do  _ 

Oats _  _  _ 

_ do _ 

282 

'  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  exports  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  West  Germany  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

2  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

*  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 


Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  years  ended  June  30, 1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by — 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc  1 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton _ 

Thousand  bales  3  . 

326 

2,  773 
17,  691 
12,  227 

3,  559 
6,965 

7,  935 

181 

3, 199 
2,148 
13, 234 
13, 827 

8,  276 
8,949 

11 

5 
150 
118 
217 
1, 124 

Soybeans 4 _  ...  .  .  ...  .. 

Thousand  bushels.— 

Wheat _ _ _ 

_ _ do _ 

Corn.  .  . . . 

_ do _ _ 

520 

1,  355 
146 

Barley  ...  .. 

_ _ do _ 

Grain  sorghums  ..  . . . 

.  ___do _ 

Oats... . . . . .  .  _ 

_ do _ _ 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  exports  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  Belgium-Luxembourg  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

2  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 


Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to  Italy, 
years  ended  June  30, 1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by— 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc 2 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton. _ _ _ _ 

656 

(5) 

8,939 

2,093 

546 

765 

742 

1, 966 
612 

1 

12 

4 

Soybeans  4 _ _ _ _ _ 

Thousand  bushels _ 

Wheat _  _ 

Com  .  _  _ 

685 

1,764 

220 

138 

Barley _ 

_ do _ 

Grain  sorghums _ _ 

Oats _ _ 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  exports  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  Italy  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

2  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to  Japan, 
years  ended  June  30, 1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by— 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc 1 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton.  _ _ 

Thousand  bales  3 _ 

1,  568 
24, 018 
47, 333 
2, 433 
9, 897 
14, 562 

1,129 
28, 841 
49, 136 
2,  261 
12, 132 
14, 475 

Soybeans 4 _ 

Wheat _ _ 

Thousand  bushels _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

7,336 

3,277 

Flour,  wheat  equivalent-  _ 

_ do _ 

Corn _ _ 

Barley _ _ 

Grain  sorghums _ _ 

Oats _ 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  export  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for  Soviet 
bloc  based  on  imports  by  Japan  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

*  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 


Exports  of  specified  commodities  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  to  countries 
designated  “A”  under  barter  program,  years  ended  June  30,  1957  and  1958 1 


Commodity 

Unit 

Exported  by — 

United  States 

Soviet  bloc  3 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Cotton _ _ _ 

Thousand  bales  3 

5,909 
77, 125 
189, 080 
37,  231 
119, 939 
32, 500 
25, 791 
24, 430 

4,279 
73, 803 
105, 482 
33, 184 
165, 077 
70, 340 
32, 904 
25, 408 

173 

8,242 

4,608 

118 
9,593 
5, 236 

Soybeans  4 _ 

Wheat _ 

Wheat  flour,  wheat  equivalent . 

_ do. _ _ 

Corn. . 

_ do  __ 

2,764 
22, 473 
146 
4, 037 

5,519 
3, 077 
106 
124 

Barley _ _  _ _ __  ___ 

_ do _ 

Grain  sorghums _ _ _ 

_ do  __ 

Oats  . . .  .  . . .  . 

_ do _ 

1  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  exports  figures  are  not  available  for  Soviet  bloc.  Data  for 
Soviet  bloc  based  on  imports  by  A  countries  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2  Includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  U.S.S.R. 

2  Running  bales  for  the  United  States  and  500  pounds  gross  bales  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4  Calendar  years  1957  and  1958.  Soybeans  data  for  July-June  year  unavailable  for  Soviet  bloc. 


Mr.  Bass.  May  I  ask  one  or  two  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Mr.  Bass.  Do  you  have  the  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  exactly 
what  it  cost  the  CCC  to  store  commodities  either  owned  by  or  under 
loan  to  the  CCC  ?  I  would  like  to  have  the  total  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  can  supply  that,  Congressman,  but  I  do  not  have 
it  with  me. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  do  not  have  it  readily  available? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bass.  What  do  you  have  for  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  For  1958  and  1959  we  can  attain  this.  We  have  been 
using  a  rough  figure  of  around  $1  million  a  day. 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  pretty  rough,  though ;  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  quite  a  bit  more  than  that ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  would  think  so,  but  I  would  like  to  supply  this. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  mean  you  do  not  have  the  figures  available  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  do  not  have  them  with  us. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then,  will  you  supply  them  for  me,  and  send  them  to  my 
office  ?  I  want  the  cost  of  storage  for  commodities  owned  by  or  un¬ 
der  loan  to  the  CCC  for  the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  and  at  the 
same  time  the  total  value  of  the  commodities  in  storage  or  owned  by 
CCC  for  those  2  years. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 


Storage  costs  for  commodities  acquired  under  price-support  program  as  recorded 
in  accounts  of  CCC  for  fiscal  years  195 7  and  1958 


Total,  all 
price-sup¬ 
port  com¬ 
modities 

Wheat 

Com 

Other  feed 
grains 
(barley, 
oats,  and 
grain 
sorghum) 

Upland 

cotton 

Dairy 

products 

Other 

commod¬ 

ities 

Total,  fiscal  year 

1957 _ _ _ 

$364, 391,  483 

$162, 409, 363 

152, 314, 604 

188, 469, 443 

$116,659,614 

139,978,124 

122, 252, 072 

$36, 977, 217 

72,347,645 

92, 174, 280 

$20,558,812 

19, 110, 663 

11,239, 135 

$6,044,893 

6,837,630 

3,032,268 

$21,  741, 584 

18,021,384 

12, 977, 082 

Total,  fiscal  year 

1958 _ 

408, 610, 050 

430, 144, 280 

July  1,  1958,  to  May 
31,  1959  (11  months). 
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Quantity  and  value  of  commodities 
ties  in  price  support  inventory  as 
May  SI,  1958 


pledged  for  outstanding  loans  and  commodi- 
of  May  31,  1959,  and  total  investment  as  of 


[All  figures  in  thousands] 


Commodity 

Investment  as  of  May  31,  1959  i 

Total  in¬ 
vestment 
as  of  May 
31,  1958  i 

Pledged 
for  loans 

In  inven¬ 
tory 

Total 

Basic  commodities: 

Corn _ 

$547, 212 

$1, 903, 109 

$2. 450, 321 

$2, 412, 067 
449 
11.072 
595,  712 
6, 864 
6,053 
95.373 
583, 374 
2, 386.  222 
7,430 

Cornmeal _ _ 

Cotton,  extra  long  staple _ 

12,069 
1, 065, 065 
5, 529 

8.729 
161, 332 

10, 868 

9.729 
66. 643 

7,361 
2, 925, 805 
158 

20.798 
1,  226. 397 
16. 397 
9,729 
74, 064 
591, 443 
3, 085, 438 
158 

Cotton,  upland _ 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock  . 

Peanuts,  shelled.. 

Rice.  . . 

7, 421 
584, 082 
159, 033 

Tobacco.  _ 

Wheat . . . 

Wheat  flour . 

Total  basic  commodities.. 

2,381,  011 

5.093,734 

7,474,745 

6, 104, 616 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter _ 

31,633 

4,796 

19,160 

31, 633 
4,796 
19, 160 
247 
10, 520 

59, 959 
57, 713 
31,412 
87 
6,217 

Cheese _  . 

Milk,  dried _ 

Honey . 

247 

6,135 

Tung  oil _ _ 

4,385 

Total  designated  nonbasic  commodities 

6,382 

59,974 

66. 356 

155, 388 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley . . 

52,228 

634 

104,672 

3,728 

312 
6,613 
20, 130 
689, 338 

19, 545 
249 
25, 886 

6, 350 

156. 900 
4,362 

312 
6,613 
28,230 
711, 955 

19,  545 
249 
56, 863 
10, 353 

111,623 

791 

Beans,  dry  edible _  . 

Cottonseed  oil: 

Crude . . 

Refined... . .  . 

Flaxseed..  _ 

8, 100 
22,  617 

9.243 
405,  205 

20, 895 
381 
27,  513 
8,467 

9 

114, 694 

Grain  sorghum.... 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin . .  . 

Turpentine . .  . 

Oats _ _ 

30,977 

4, 003 

Rye . . . . 

Seeds,  hay  and  pasture _ 

Soybeans _ 

194, 812 

19, 862 

214,  674 

Total  other  nonbasic  commodities 

313, 371 

896,  685 

1,  210, 056 

698, 821 

Exchange  commodities: 

Strategic  and  critical  materials. . 

47,  585 

7, 244 

47,  585 
7,244 

200, 484 
5,097 

Other  strategic  materials...  . 

Total  exchange  commodities. 

54,829 

54, 829 

205,  581 

Total.. . 

2, 700,  764 

6, 105, 222 

8, 805, 986 

7, 164, 406 

1  Book  value  before  deduction  of  reserve  for  losses. 
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Mr.  Short.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  Does  the  CCC  have  any  storage  costs  on  commodities 
while  they  are  under  loan  ? 

Mr.  Underhill.  Not  on  the  grain  sealings.  There  is  storage  which 
we  sometimes  absorb  on  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  they  are  under  loan  to  the  cooperatives  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  there  is  a  cost  to  the  Department,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Underhill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goad.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  a 
study  has  been  made  of  this  item  of  storage  costs  and  whether  they 
had  discovered  any  change  which  might  result  in  reducing  the  expense 
of  that  item. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Pirnie,  we  have  set  the  machinery  in 
motion  now  to  make  a  rather  elaborate  study  on  grain.  Coupled  with 
this  has  been  the  best  information  we  can  keep  compiled  in  the  De¬ 
partment  on  all  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  costs.  These  are 
current,  but  because  of  the  great  expansion  and  because  of  change  in 
technology  and  handling  grain  we  feel  compelled  at  this  time,  and  I 
think  rightfully  so,  to  make  a  more  elaborate  study.  That  study  is 
underway  presently. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  storage  at  the  site  of 
the  loan  or  with  the  borrower  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  missed  that  question. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  as  to  whether  storage 
could  take  place  at  the  site  of  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  do  have  a  substantial  reseal  program  now  and 
some  of  these  reseal  programs  have  been  reextended  so  that  we  have 
some  grain  out  on  some  farms  now  which  is  3  years  old. 

This  is  what  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Yes,  sir ;  an  extension  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  have  given  this  program  a  good  deal  of  pub¬ 
licity  this  past  year,  and  have  urged  producers  in  the  area  in  which 
we  needed  storage  to  use  this  program  if  it  would  work  in  with  their 
enterprise  at  all,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount 
of  grain  under  reseal. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Do  you  think  that  will  improve  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  CCC  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Well,  not  on  the  overall,  because  the  cost  is  very  much 
the  same  to  us  whether  the  producer  or  the  warehousemen  supplies 
the  storage.  I  think  it  does  a  couple  of  things,  however :  Certainly, 
as  regards  feed  grains  the  more  we  can  keep  resealed  on  farms  the 
less  chance  that  we  may  become  the  owners  of  that  grain  because  our 
history  of  redemption  of  reseal  loans  has  been  pretty  good.  So,  any 
bushel  that  we  can  get  retained  by  the  producer  is  certainly  to  the  ! 
benefit  of  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  the  strengthening  of  that  program  would  perhaps 
reduce  the  overall  cost? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  sound  approach. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  understand  with  respect  to  the  other  types  of  storage 
that  you  have  launched  a  very  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  ? 
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Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

plefed  ?PlRXIE'  D°  you  have  any  idea  when  that  study  will  be  com- 
Mr.  Palmby.  This  current  calendar  year, 
from  *that?IE*  d°  y°U  intend  that  recommendations  would  result 

inYhisPStudyT'  1  think  **  iS  t0°  earIy  to  say  Just  what  might  show  up 

recommJS£ns1’o  y°ou  ?Charged  With  0,6  Sh,dy  ara  «» 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Either  as  to  continuation  or  as  to  change ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr-.  Palmby.  And  as  to  how  well  we  are  doing  at  the  present  tune; 

yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Piknie.  And  whether  in  their  opinion  there  is  an  alternative 
^^uld  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  ^ 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Latta  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Latta.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  are  concerned  over 
the  rapidly  decreasing  gold  reserves.  With  reference  to  this  barter 
program  do  you  think  it  has  had  any  effect  on  the  decrease  in  gold 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman,  you  are  getting  into  a  very  technical 

1 fl  TOT*  CniYlDArin  in  o  T  _  _  <*  .  1  •  ^ 


fl.n  .  °  .  .  ?  •/  vci  y  lecimicai 

held  for  someone  m  agriculture.  I  am  sure  of  this :  Oftentimes  we 


_ _ i  •,  ,,  ,  .  o - ^  aui  ouic  ui  unis,  witenumes  we 

can  describe  the  barter  program  as  an  added  appropriation  which  is 
used  to  buy  materials.  I  say  this  for  naught  against  the  program. 
JjUt,  this  is  what  it  is,  because  once  our  material  is  transferred  to  the 
supplementary  stockpile  we  then  come  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  and  we  have  always 
received  it.  This  is  tantamount  to  receiving  an  appropriation  for 
which  to  buy  material,  and  this  is  spent  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
produced  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Latta.  Well  it  is  bound  to  have  some  effect,  is  it  not,  when  we 
have  a  stockpile  of  $8  1  billion  of  strategic  materials,  and  I  assume 
from  your  testimony  here  that  they  have  been  acquired  under  this 
barter  system? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman,  I  think  to  the  extent  that  it  replaces 
cash  sales  then  it  does  have  this  negative  effect  on  our  gold,  and  this 
is  what  we  have  been  most  concerned  about  here  this  mornino- 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you.  to' 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  couple  of  short  questions? 

1  he  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  have  the  information,  Mr.  Palmby,  on  a  com- 
modity -by-commodity  basis  similar  to  what  you  showed  on  that  one 
chart  of  how  much  of  the  full  export  goes  to  cash  sales  and  how  much 
went  under  barter  and  how  much  went  under  Public  Law  480,  as  well 
as  how  much  went  under  different  programs,  so  as  to  get  for  each 
commodity  that  went  in  export  whether  it  went  on  its  own  merit 
without  any  subsidy  of  any  kind  and  then  break  down  the  type  of 
Government  subsidy  that  they  received  to  go  into  export? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Regardless  of  destination? 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmby.  We  can  supply  that  for  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government-financed  programs  and  total  agricultural  exports,  quantity,  July- June  1957-58 

[Thousand  units] 
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Mr.  Quie.  And  the  second  question  is  this :  In  every  case  where  you 
either  sold  or  bartered  either  for  foreign  currency  or  barter  were  you 
satisfied  that  this  was  in  addition  to  cash  sales  or  do  you  only  say  that 
in  case  of  barter  sales  ? 

Mr.  Palm  by.  I  would  like  to  answer  “barter”  first,  Congressman. 

In  the  administration  of  this  program  for  every  offer  that  is  made 
to  us,  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves,  Is  this  or  is  it  not  in  addition  to  cash 
sales  ?  Everyone  that  wre  have  accepted  we  felt  that  we  had  a  better 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  addition  to — than  that  it  was  not  in 
addition  to,  and  this  is  a  hazy  area,  but  in  our  best  opinion  the  ones  that 
wo  accepted  were  and  would  be  in  addition  to.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
immediately  that  we  know  and  we  knew  when  we  accepted  them  that 
our  reasoning  was  not  foolproof,  nor  were  they  100  percent  in  addition 
to.  This  is  what  has  worried  us  and,  further,  this  is  the  basic  reason 
we  had  to  break  the  countries  down  by  A,  B,  and  C  categories,  because 
any  commodity  going  by  the  barter  route  to  a  C  country  where  we  have 
a  very  poor  or  no  established  market,  and  where  their  currency  posi¬ 
tion  is  very  bad,  we  are  reasonably  well  satisfied  that  this  was  addi¬ 
tional  business. 

As  regards  your  question  on  title  I,  I  am  away  out  of  my  field  on 
that,  and  I  think  the  best  statement  I  could  make  on  it  is  that  title  I 
transactions  are  entered  into  in  these  countries  but  prior  to  their 
receiving  one  they  must  agree  to  meet  our  usual  marketing  require¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Quie.  Suppose  one  feed  grain  was  being  considered  under  title 
I  or  under  barter,  do  you  take  into  consideration  a  similar  feed  grain 
and  the  opportunities  that  there  are  for  sales  for  that  feed  grain  or 
just  on  the  commodity  in  which  you  are  dealing  as,  for  instance,  com¬ 
paring  corn  with  barley  or  wheat  with  corn  as  a  feed  grain,  or  do 
you  just,  like  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  consider  the  fact  that  they 
came  here  to  buy  wheat  and  not  fake  into  consideration  a  similar  com¬ 
modity  which  they  might  buy  ? 

Mr.  Palm  by.  We  have  followed  the  criteria,  at  least,  earlier  in  the 
year,  to  attempt  to  make  each  grain  pretty  much  stand  on  its  own, 
but  we  certainly  now  know,  if  we  did  not  before,  that  grains  are  so 
closely  related,  particularly  the  coarse  grains,  that  it  is  basically  un¬ 
sound  to  consider  one  without  considering  all  of  them. 

F urther,  it  is  unsound  to  consider  the  coarse  grains  without  consid¬ 
ering  wheat  because,  certainly,  our  history  indicates  that  oftentimes 
wheat,  too,  can  become  a  major  feed  crop. 

So,  summarizing,  in  answer  to  your  question,  again  we  have  done 
our  utmost  to  show  some  volume  in  the  barter  program  and  we,  at 
least  earlier  in  the  year,  attempted  to  make  each  grain  stand  on  its 
own  history.  We  now  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
move  in  the  other  direction  and  consider  any  one  feed  grain  as  one 
of  the  coarse  grains. 

Does  this  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bass.  When  you  move  grains,  particularly  wheat,  under  Public 
Law  480,  either  under  title  I  or  under  title  II  of  the  program,  do  you 
move  stocks  that  are  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
do  you  move  stocks  that  are  under  loan  ? 
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Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman,  under  title  I  stocks  generally  come  from 
the  free  market.  They  are  not  owned  by  CCC.  On  title  II  our  CCC 
stocks  are  owned  outright  by  CCC. 

Mr.  Bass.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  move  stocks  that  are  owned 
under  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  This  is  what  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  starting  with 
September  of  1956  on  wheat,  we  moved  in  the  other  direction  of 
moving  wheat  from  the  free  market  rather  than  from  ours,  and 
following  this  we  have  moved  in  this  same  area  on  the  coarse  grains, 
on  rice  and  on  cotton,  and  the  reason  we  did  that  is  this:  We  found 
that  for  every  bushel  we  took  out  of  our  stocks  it  simply  meant 
another  bushel  had  to  come  in  from  the  producer  through  our  back 
door.  So,  we  thought  it  better  administration  and  certainly  a  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  one  as  regards  the  producers  and  all  the  handlers 
that  we  use  all  of  the  established  channels  of  trade  and  let  them  buy  it 
from  the  free  market  because  it  would  keep  us  from  putting  a  bushel 
through  our  inventory  which  is  always  a  cumbersome  and  costly  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Bass.  But,  if  you  moved  it  out  of  your  stocks  you  are  going  to 
be  reducing  the  cost  of  storage  for  a  period  of  time  and  at  the  same 
time  someone  would  not  be  making  a  commission  on  this  wheat. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman,  on  the  surface  this  may  seem  right  but 
I  am  sorry  that  in  practice  this  is  not  true.  In  practice,  what  hap¬ 
pens  is  this:  The  minute  we  move  one  out  we  have  another  bushel 
that  is  coming  in  the  back  door. 

Mr.  Bass.  Why  do  you  have  another  bushel  coming  in  the  back 
door  ?  It  would  come  in  anyway  if  they  did  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  true.  If  we  move  it  from  the  free 
market,  the  demand  is  felt  on  the  free  market,  so  that  CCC  is  circum¬ 
vented  and  in  turn  all  our  administration  and  all  the  costs  inherent  in 
our  handling  a  bushel  of  grain  is  not  felt  and  actually  we  save  money 
by  not  doing  this. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  save  money? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  turn  the  producer  gets  the  advantage 
of  having  the  demand  of  the  title  I  program  felt  on  the  free  market. 

Mr.  Bass.  But  under  title  II  you  move  it  out  of  your  own  stocks? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes ;  this  is  strictly  donation. 

Mr.  Bass.  At  all  times  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bass.  Who  handles  these  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Under  title  II  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underhill.  It  is  a  government-to-government  gift  with  char¬ 
itable  agencies  helping  with  distribution  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Bass.  Is  it  government-to-government  or  charitable  agency  to 
charitable  agency?  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  private  broker  or 
anything  which  is  involved  in  handling  these  exchanges? 

Mr.  Underhill.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sales  commission 
involved,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Bass.  There  are  no  sales  commissions  involved  ? 

Mr.  Underhill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bass.  But  sales  commissions  are  involved  on  those  items  sold 
for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  ? 
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Mr.  Underhill.  That  is  right,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  described 
as  profit  or  loss  rather  than  a  commission. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Under  title  II,  ICA  handles  it,  and  this  is  a  straight 
government-to-government  transaction. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  would  like  to  pursue  further  the  statement  that  the 
cost  would  be  the  same.  How  do  you  reconcile  it?  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  cost  would  be  less  if  there  is  no  broker  to  move  the 
commodities  out  under  title  II  from  the  Government  warehouse. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Are  you  now  back  on  title  I  or  title  II  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Title  I. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Title  I. 

Mr.  Palmby.  In  other  words,  straight  govemment-to-government 
transaction  ? 

Mr.  Pirnie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Well,  Congressman,  on  all  our  cash  transactions  all 
the  machinery  and  all  of  the  know-how  in  this  country,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  a  foreign  country,  is  handled  by  private  trade  and  so 
title  I  is  tied  to  the  established  channels  of  trade  that  we  normally 
recognize  in  normal  markets. 

So,  we  have  used  the  same  tools  and  the  same  pricing  mechanism 
and  the  same  source  of  supply;  namely,  the  free  market  for  title  I 
which  is  a  sizable  program  as  we  have  for  cash  transactions. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  gentleman  says  “in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,” 
but  you  say  under  title  I  that  we  sell  to  foreign  countries  when  it  does 
not  disturb  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Mr.  Palmby.  But  it  still  comes  back  to  this,  as  we  have  long  felt, 
and  I  certainly  feel  this  very  keenly,  that  the  established  channels 
of  trade  that  already  are  selling  in  that  country  and  already  have  a 
representative  there  and  have  their  machinery  set  up  here  are  cer¬ 
tainly  much  better  qualified  to  do  this  than  anybody  else  I  know. 

Mr.  Bass.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  then:  If  the  commission  is 
paid  to  a  broker  in  America  that  we  sell  for  foreign  currency  to  be 
used  in  that  country,  where  does  he  get  his  commission?  I  have 
reference  now  to  the  American  broker.  Who  pays  that  commission? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think,  Congressman,  we  have  to  back  up  to  how 
the  deal  first  starts.  This  foreign  government  is  buying,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  on  a  bid  basis.  He  buys  it  from  the  supplier,  the  cheapest 
supplier,  be  it  one  competitor  or  the  other,  and  in  turn  this  supplier 
in  this  country — title  I,  is  similar  to  a  cash  transaction.  He  makes 
a  bid  and  he  will  supply  a  commodity  at  this  figure. 

If  he  is  the  successful  bidder,  then  he  is  on  his  own  from  there  on. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  does  not  accept  the  foreign  currency,  though? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bass.  Who  takes  care  of  the  exchange  and  where  do  the  dollars 
replace  the  foreign  currency? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Now,  you  are  under  title  I,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
on  someone  else  to  answer  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bass.  All  I  want  to  know  is  if  I  am  a  broker  and  I  sell  2  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  to  Spain  for  pesetas  to  be  credited  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government’s  account  in  Spain,  do  I  get  pesetas  or  dollars? 

Mr.  Gibb.  You  will  get  dollars. 
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Mr.  Bass.  Who  furnishes  the  dollars  in  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Girb.  Public  Law  480  is  set  up  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cash  transaction. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gibb.  The  American  seller  will  get  a  letter  of  credit  from  his 
bank  and  the  CCC  issues  a  letter  of  commitment  and  the  CCC  pays 
dollars  to  that  bank. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  other  words,  we  pay  the  commission  in  dollars  but  we 
receive  payment  in  foreign  currency? 

Mr.  Gibb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bass.  For  that  reason  alone  I  could  see  where  there  would  be 
a  vast  savings  in  the  transaction  if  it  were  government-to-government 
under  title  I  of  the  program.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  get¬ 
ting  to  originally — that  the  title  I  program  is  for  selling  in  foreign 
currencies,  foreign  currencies  which  in  most  cases  are  soft  currencies, 
and  we  know  that. 

If  we  are  paying  hard  dollars  as  the  commission  and  the  broker 
who  receives  a  commission  is  making  this  transaction  if  it  could  be 
handled  by  the  CCC  in  selling  stocks  that  are  on  hand  and  owned  by 
the  CCC,  I  certainly  can  see  where  a  vast  savings  of  dollars  could  be 
had  yearly  on  this  proposition. 

Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Bass.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  we  are  paying  dollars 
for  soft  foreign  currencies  for  the  commission  in  handling  these 
transactions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt,  Mr.  Bass,  to  ask  a  question 
which  I  think  is  pertinent  to  what  you  have  in  mind  : 

Do  you  have  any  way  of  determining  the  margin  of  profit  involved 
in  any  of  these  transactions?  As  he  points  out,  according  to  these 
figures  I  have  here,  this  government  participates  in  this  title  I  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  of  almost  $60  million.  I  assume  that  they  bought 
the  commodities  at  one  price,  probably  as  low  as  they  could  buy  them, 
and  they  sold  them  at  a  higher  price. 

Do  you  have  any  way  of  knowing  how  much  profit  is  involved  in 
any  of  these  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  do  not  mean  to  hedge  on  your 
question - 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  single  out  Anderson-Clayton - 

Mr.  Bass.  This  happens  with  all  brokers. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you 
is  “ordinarily,  no ;  we  do  not.” 

I  am  sure  though  we  could  trace  through  a  few  specific  transac¬ 
tions  to  arrive  at  what  was  the  margin. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  the  same  thing  I  assume  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  Cargill  transaction?  There  is  no  way  to  tell 
what  is  involved  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  virtually  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  your  answer  would  be. 
I  asked  the  GAO  representative  the  other  day  the  same  question  and 
he  had  no  way  of  determining  the  profit.  Still,  we  hear  all  this  testi¬ 
mony  about  tremendous  profits  which  someone  is  making.  Of  course, 
I  assume  they  are  making  profits,  but  unfortunately  you  have  no  way 
of  determining  what  the  profit  is. 
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Mr.  Bass.  This  is  true  of  every  one  of  the  exchanges  they  are  oper¬ 
ating.  We  are  paying  the  hard  currency  for  negotiated  sales  for  soft 
currencies  all  over  the  world. 

For  instance,  in  Spain  we  have  been  getting  42  pesetas  for  a  dollar 
when  the  actual  exchange  value  has  been  60  all  the  way  through. 
This  is  one  of  the  countries  where  we  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
business,  and  even  basing  it  on  the  exchange  rate,  it  would  amount  to 
something  like  28  percent,  I  believe  it  is,  where  we  have  been  losing 
in  this  one  country.  So,  I  think  it  deserves  a  great  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  we  can  operate  this  title  I  program  country-to- 
country  instead  of  from  commission  agent  to  commission  agent. 

Mr.  Palmby.  One  thing  should  be  said,  Congressman,  in  defense  of 
what  we  are  doing,  and  that  is,  in  all  of  these  programs — title  I  or 
cash  or  barter— there  are  always  some  functions,  which  people  in  the 
market  place  perform.  Those  functions  are  going  to  be  performed 
whether  Government  does  it  or  private  people  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Furthermore,  Congress  directed  that  you  operate 
through  normal  trade  channels. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  to  adjourn,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  your  associates  for  being  here. 

We  shall  reconvene  at  2  o’clock,  and  the  first  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Price  Feuquay,  Mr.  Carl  C.  Farrington,  and  then  R.  L.  Patterson, 
who  I  understand  has  an  engagement  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Just  one  question  befqre  we  adjourn.  We  have  here 
at  our  desks  statistical  information  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  storage. 
Is  it  your  intention  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  should  be.  We  shall  wait  and  put  it 
in  the  record  later,  including  other  information  we  have  asked  for. 
We  shall  stand  adjourned  until  2  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:16  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  of  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Feuquay,  will  you  come  forward  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  Mr.  William  F. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  with  us.  We 
will  be  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRICE  FEUQUAY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
NATIONAL  GRAIN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Feuquay.  My  name  is  Price  Feuquay.  My  home  is  in  Enid, 
Okla.,  where  I  am  in  the  grain  business  operating  the  Feuquay 
Elevator  Co.  This  company  has  a  terminal  elevator  in  Enid  and  12 
country  elevators  at  various  points  in  Oklahoma. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council  I  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  the  council’s 
views  on  Public  Law  480  and  on  bills  to  extend  and  amend  Public 
Law  480. 
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A  list  of  the  council’s  members  is  attached  and  made  a  part  of  my 
statement.  You  will  note  that  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council’s 
members  are  30  organized  grain  exchanges  and  6  national  associations 
in  the  grain  industry. 

Before  discussing  Public  Law  480  and  bills  to  amend  Public  Law 
480  which  are  being  considered  by  your  committee,  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  background  and  operations  of  two  Government  programs  under 
which  the  grain  industry  is  operating.  These  programs  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  efforts  to  use  U.S.-produced  grain  to  move  into  export  a 
greater  volume  of  U.S.-produced  surplus  grain.  I  will  discuss  these 
programs  as  an  independent  grain  merchant  and  warehouseman ;  as  a 
representative  of  established  grain  firms  in  the  Southwest,  as  typified 
by  membership  in  the  Enid  Board  of  Trade,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Grain  Trade  Council. 

In  late  1955  and  early  1956,  Department  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  were  considering  a  National  Grain  Trade  Council  recom¬ 
mendation  that  exports  of  grain  be  promoted  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  export  subsidies  which  might  be  made  by  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind,  in  order  that  Government  stocks  be  used  to  aid  in 
exporting  surpluses. 

The  National  Grain  Trade  Council  had  recommended  that  all  grain 
exported  except  that  supplied  to  exporters  as  a  subsidy  in  kind,  be 
drawn  from  free  market  supplies.  The  council  stated  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  broaden  the  market  for  free  grain ;  would  give  producers 
a  greater  income  in  the  market  place ;  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  volume  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s 
takeover. 

The  council,  in  recommending  this  program,  stated  that  sales  of 
Government  stocks  of  grain  for  export  were  made  at  world  prices, 
well  below  loan  levels,  and  that  because  of  these  sales,  grain  producers 
came  to  depend  upon  the  loan  program  as  their  most  satisfactory  mar¬ 
ket.  This  resulted  in  a  funnehng  of  a  vast  proportion  of  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  into  and  out  of  Government  stocks. 

The  council  further  represented  in  May  of  1956 : 

Under  the  present  program,  Government  stocks  increase  and  Government  costs 
of  handling  and  storing  are  increased,  not  decreased.  Under  them  producers 
suffer  and  a  stage  is  set  where  the  Government  adopts  in  effect  state  trading 
procedures  depriving  grain  producers  of  the  chance  to  obtain  in  the  marketplace 
a  price  approaching  parity. 

If  the  Government  withdraws  its  stocks  of  wheat  from  sale  for  export,  ex¬ 
porters  and  others  will  become  wheat  buyers  in  the  market,  as  distinct  from 
i  wheat  buyers  from  the  Government.  This  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  market 
price  approaching  parity  and  result  in  a  market  price  at  or  better  than  tha 
loan  level.  Under  these  circumstances,  producers  may  obtain  parity  in  the 
marketplace  and  little  if  any  wheat  will  go  under  loan. 

Under  present  procedures,  with  the  Government  present  each  day  as  a  willing 
seller  for  export,  there  is  little  or  no  incentive  for  grain  firms  to  assume  inven¬ 
tory  risks.  These  risks  are  carried  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  program.  At  no 
additional  expense  to  the  Government  and  to  benefit  farmers  and  the  farm 
program,  while  providing  for  a  gradual  and  orderly  disposition  of  Government 
stocks  through  barter  and  relief  operations  and  subsidy  obligations,  a  subsidy, 
computed  as  now  under  the  IWA  to  reflect  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  wheat  and  the  domestic  market-price  should  be  placed  in  operation. 

Such  a  program  can  be  instituted  under  existing  law.  The  charter  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act,  and  the 
basic  support  law  appear  to  grant  adequate  authority  to  the  Department  to  make 
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a  subsidy  available  to  aid  in  exporting  agricultural  commodities  for  which 
support  programs  exist  and  as  to  which  there  is  a  surplus. 

To  make  a  subsidy  available  will  assure  maximum  use  of  the  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary  facilities  and  channels  of  private  trade  and  remove  the  threat  of  state 
trading  which  increases  each  day  under  present  programs.  That  these  results 
can  be  accomplished  while  permitting  producers  a  chance  to  obtain  a  parity 
price  in  the  marketplace,  a  cash  or  in  kind  subsidy  procedure  for  wheat  should 
be  made  available  as  of  July  1  and  for  coarse  grains  as  of  that  date  or  some 
later  date. 

In  J uly  1956,  the  Department  announced  that : 

Effective  September  4,  1956,  all  wheat  export  programs  will  be  continued, 
with  emphasis  on  handling  through  normal  trade  channels.  Special  Govern¬ 
ment  aids  will  also  be  continued,  but  direct  export  assistance  will  be  extended 
in  the  form  of  wheat  from  CCC  stocks  rather  than  in  cash  payments.  CCO 
stocks  of  wheat  will  also  be  used  in  carrying  out  barter  contracts  and  providing 
supplies  for  domestic  and  foreign  donation  programs. 

Beginning  September  4,  CCC  will  discontinue  sales  at  special  prices  for  export 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  the  special  CCC  program  for 
export  outside  the  IWA.  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  will  continue  to  be  available 
under  barter  contracts  and  in  payment  of  export  subsidies  at  a  price  based  on 
the  world  market.  For  all  other  purposes  it  will  be  available  only  at  the  higher 
of  105  percent  of  the  current  price  support  level  plus  carrying  charges  on  the 
domestic  market  on  an  unrestricted  use  basis. 

Exporters  will  purchase  wheat  supplies  for  export  under  these  programs 
primarily  through  normal  commercial  channels  in  the  free  market. 

In  April  1958  the  Department  announced  that  subsidy-in-kind 
export  programs  would  be  inaugurated  for  the  coarse  grains  with 
the  program  for  corn  effective  May  5,  1958,  and  with  the  program 
for  barley,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  rye  effective  on  July  1,  1958. 

Under  the  subsidy-in-kind  export  program  for  wheat,  export  sub¬ 
sidies  are  determined  and  announced  each  day  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  followed  since  1949 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Under  the  subsidy-in¬ 
kind  export  program  for  coarse  grains,  exporters  each  day  submit 
bids  for  an  export  subsidy.  These  bids  are  accepted  or  rejected  on 
the  day  submitted. 

I  shall  discuss  the  operation  of  the  payment-in-kincl  or  subsidy-in¬ 
kind  programs  and  their  effect  in  our  Oklalioma-Texas  area  of  oper¬ 
ations.  This  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dallas  CSS  Eegional 
Office  and  is  affected  by  the  export  movement  through  the  gulf  ports. 
This  is  the  area  that  led  the  way  in  building  grain  storage,  making  it 
possible  for  the  price  support  programs  to  function  without  the  oper¬ 
ation  at  any  time  of  Government-owned  storage  bins  in  either  Okla¬ 
homa  or  Texas  and  at  the  same  time  provided  storage  space  for  the 
reconcentration  of  CCC-owned  stocks  from  storage  deficiency  areas  for 
ultimate  exporting.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  operation  of 
the  PIK  programs,  we  face  the  realization  that  we  are  overbuilt  on 
storage  facilities  in  this  area,  with  the  resultant  problem  to  the  trade  of 
the  costs  of  maintaining  and  paying  for  unneeded  storage  facilities. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  my  associates  and  colleagues  in  the  old 
established  grain  trade,  join  me  in  urging  your  continued  support  of 
these  payment-in-kind  grain  export  programs.  We  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  disrupted  by  legislative  enactment. 

With  the  advent  of  these  programs  we  have  had  a  revival  of  com¬ 
petitive  export  bidding  for  grains  in  the  interior  and  close  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Space  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  Government-owned 
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stocks  at  the  ports  has  become  available  to  the  smaller  export  firms  and 
others  who  wish  to  stockpile  grain  in  anticipation  of  or  for  completion 
of  export  sales.  This  permits  small  firms  and  firms  without  large 
gathering  facilities  to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  export  firms 
for  their  supplies  and  this  competitive  situation  has  provided  a  contin¬ 
uing  daily  market  for  the  producer  by  providing  first  buyers  and 
interior  terminal  grain  merchants  such  as  ourselves,  who  maintain  a 
daily  market  for  the  producers’  grains. 

This  was  not  true  when  practically  all  export  stocks  were  supplied 
by  the  Government.  The  competitive  bidding  for  those  stocks  did  not 
inure  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  producers  because  as  grain  buyers  we 
faced  days  of  market,  mill,  and  export  inactivity  when  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  an  outlet  without  a  sacrifice  in  price. 
For  the  past  2*4  years  we  have  been  able  to  reflect  the  benefits  of  the 
present  competitive  situation  in  our  daily  relations  with  the  producers 
by  reduced  margins  and  higher  prices  to  the  point  of  redeeming  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  his  loans  than  in  the  past. 

We  see  the  Government  benefit  by  reduced  overall  storage  costs,  re¬ 
duced  demurrage  and  other  transportation  costs  at  the  ports.  We  see 
the  full  responsibility  for  quality  deliveries  to  the  importer  vested  in 
the  export  firm  which  now  must  originate  three-fourths,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  its  wheat  sales  from  non-Govemment  stocks  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  with  the  remaining  one-fourth  supplied  by  way  of  the  POIK 
certificates  being  delivered  to  an  exporter  on  track  at  the  ports  under 
CCC  loading  orders  to  the  interior.  We  see  the  grain  exporter  devel¬ 
oping,  maintaining,  and  properly  supplying  more  markets  abroad  in  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  manner  than  can  be  done  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

We  know  of  no  congestion  or  of  inventory  control  problems  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  their  stocks  in  the  interior  as  was 
contemplated  by  some  of  the  regional  area  directors  at  the  inception  of 
these  programs.  To  the  contrary,  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Dallas 
office  that  as  of  July  9,  they  have  been  tendered  51,350,000  bushels  of 
space  by  the  trade  during  and  since  the  current  wheat  harvest  in  the 
Oklahoma-Texas  area.  To  this  we  can  add  new  storage  facilities  of 
39  million  bushels  of  “firm  pending”  and  26  million  bushels  of  “esti¬ 
mated  pending”  for  their  approval  under  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage 
Agreement  contracts.  This  is  an  estimated  total  space  of  115,350,000 
bushels  as  of  November  1  plus  disappearance  into  domestic  and  export 
consumption  and  less  what  may  be  used  for  the  oncoming  grain 
sorghum  harvest. 

At  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  National 
Grain  Trade  Council  we  have  received  reports  from  all  our  market 
members  of  increased  trading  activities  both  in  cash  and  futures,  as  a 
result  of  the  subsidy-in-kind  programs.  During  the  past  year  the 
market  price  for  coarse  grains  reached  and  at  time  exceeded  the  loan 
value.  Interior  markets  at,  for  instance,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Peoria,  Ill. ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  Salina,  Kans.,  felt  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
impact  of  the  export  demand  for  these  grains.  Producers  of  coarse 
grains  tributary  to  these  markets  benefited,  as  had  wheat  and  sorghum 
producers  in  the  Oklahoma-Texas  area. 
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It  is  our  opinion  and  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Grain 
Trade  Council  that  Public  Law  480  be  extended  for  at  least  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1960.  It  is  our  opinion  and  the  National  Grain  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil  recommends  that  no  barter  amendments  to  Public  Law  480,  such  as 
are  contained  in  the  bills  H.R.  5139,  H.R.  6410,  H.R.  6552,  and  H.R. 
7983  be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  To  adopt  the  compulsory  barter 
requirements  of  those  bills  would,  in  our  opinion,  diminish,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  effectiveness  of  the  subsidy-in-kind  export  programs* 
If  this  were  to  happen  grain  producers  would  suffer  and  costs  to  the 
Government  would  increase. 

As  a  taxpayer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mandatory  barter  provisions 
of  these  bills  circumvent  the  usual  method  of  seeking  appropriations 
and  then  making  purchases.  As  a  taxpayer  and  as  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  that  agency  of  the  Government  should  not  become  a 
trading  and  purchasing  agency  in  the  field  of  international  trade  for 
other  G  ovemment  agencies. 

Attached  is  a  memorandum  showing  percentage  figures  relevant  to 
the  operation  of  the  PIK  programs.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  locate 
records  on  hie  for  a  comparable  period  prior  to  1956  which  would  have 
made  possible  specific  comparisons.  The  endeavor  here  is  to  show 
figures  for  the  time  period  of  P IIv  operation  that  are  representative  of 
oui  lexas-Oklahoma  area,  dhis  we  have  done  by  using  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  ACP  office  and  those  from  the  largest 
warehouseman  in  this  area,  the  Union  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange 
with  its  50,300,000  bushels  of  storage  capacity,  and  from  the  Feuquay 
Elevator  Co.  with  its  1,400,000  bushels  of  capacity  which  is  certainly 

elevat  ^  SmalleSt  termmals  and  from  one  of  our  typical  country 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  large  farm  loan  and  country  station 
redemption  percentages  during  the  life  of  these  programs  reo-ardless 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  competitive  situ¬ 
ation  for  truck  gram  at  the  ports.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  small 
percentage  of  warehouse  receipts  issued  to  date  by  the  Union  Equitv 
find  ourselves,  respectively  6  percent  and  9  percent  some  30  to  45  days 

SS  f1!  est™te.d  ^heat  cr°P  tor  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

of  86  051,000  bushels  which  is  the  sixth  in  size  for  the  State’s  history 
of  wheat  production  and  74  percent  of  our  record  crop  of  115  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  last  year.  1 

In  the  three  commercial  positions  listed  we  point  out  the  very  favor¬ 
able  percentages  of  total  volume  handled  that  was  merchandized  not 
passed  into  CCC  ownership.  The  unavailability  of  past  records  leaves 
us  to  the  mercy  of  our  memories  of  the  years  of  deficiency  in  this  field  • 
but  as  grain  merchants  we  can  assure  you  that  our  memories  stand  out 
sharp  and  clear  upon  this  subject. 

Ae  like  what  we  see  in  these  figures.  The  restoration  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  and  substantial  part  of  the  gram  business  to  the  established  trade 
which  has  always  justified  its  existence  by  performing  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  service.  As  an  independent  grain  merchant  and  warehouse¬ 
man,  and  as  a  spokesman  for  the  established  grain  trade  in  the  South 
west  and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Grain  trade  Council,  I  respect¬ 
fully  urge  your  continued  support  of  these  subsidy-in-kind  grain  ex 
port  programs  rather  than  proposals  which  tend  to  foster  state-to- 
state  trading.  u 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Oklahoma  wheat  crop  (bushels) _ _ 

67, 168, 000 

43, 025, 000 

115, 440,000 

i  86, 051, 000 

Percent  size  of  previous  year  crop . 

2  278 

64 

268 

1  74 

Total  farm  loans  3 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

883,  237 

337,  571 

2, 097,  218 

(4) 

CCC  takeover . .  . . 

204,  559 

46,  821 

i  276,  000 

(4) 

Percent  of  crop  under  farm  loan _ 

1.3 

0.78 

1.8 

(4) 

Percent  takeover _  _ _ _ 

23.2 

13.9 

13.  1 

(4) 

Percent  redeemed . . . .  .  . . 

76.8 

86.1 

86.9 

(4) 

Union  Equity: 5 

Percent  of  receipts  under  loan . . . . _. 

16.0 

4.5 

26.0 

6.0 

Percent  takeover. _ _ 

45.0 

8.0 

76.  0 

Percent  merchandised . . 

92.0 

73.0 

77.0 

Percent  redeemed _ 

55.0 

92.0 

24.  0 

Feuquay — Terminal: 6 

Percent  of  receipts  under  loan  . . .  .... 

26.8 

10.6 

20.0 

9.0 

Percent  takeover _  _ 

47.0 

26.0 

74.0 

Percent  merchandised _ _ _ _ _ _ 

87.4 

97.2 

85.0 

Percent  redeemed _ _ 

63.0 

74.0 

26.0 

Feuquay— Jefferson,  Okla.: 7 

Percent  of  receipts  under  loan.  . . . 

56.2 

16.1 

51.9 

19.0 

Pe  cent  takeover.  _ _  _ _ 

54.6 

0 

55. 1 

Percent  merchandised... _ _ _ _ 

69.3 

83.8 

55.0 

Percent  redeemed _ _ 

45.4 

100.0 

44.9 

•  Estimated. 

>  1955  Oklahoma  crop  24,160,000  bushels. 

>  Source:  State  ASC  office. 

4  Not  available. 

s  Union  Equity  capacity  in  Enid,  50,300,000  bushels. 

•  Feuquay  capacity  in  Enid,  1,400,000  bushels, 
i  Country  station  capacity,  300,000  bushels. 

Roster  of  Members,  National  Grain  Trade  Council 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
America  Seed  Trade  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Barley  and  Malt  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

North  American  Export  Grain  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants’  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Amarillo  Grain  Exchange,  Texas 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Maryland 
Buffalo  Corn  Exchange,  New  York 
Cedar  Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Iowa 
Denver  Grain  Exchange  Association,  Colorado 
Des  Moines  Grain  Exchange,  Iowa 
Duluth  Board  of  Trade,  Minnesota 
Enid  Board  of  Trade,  Oklahoma 
Fort  Worth  Grain  Exchange,  Texas 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  Indiana 
Lincoln  Grain  Exchange,  Nebraska 
Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange,  California 
Lubbock  Grain  Exchange,  Texas 
Memphis  Board  of  Trade,  Tennessee 
Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  Minnesota 
New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  Ltd.,  Louisiana 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange,  Nebraska 
Peoria  Board  of  Trade,  Illinois 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange,  Pennsylvania 
Portland  Grain  Exchange,  Oregon 
St.  Louis  Merchants’  Exchange,  Missouri 
St.  Joseph  Grain  Exchange,  Missouri 
Salina  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas 
San  Francisco  Grain  Exchange,  California 
Seattle  Grain  Exchange,  Washington 
Sioux  City  Grain  Exchange,  Iowa 
Stockton  Grain  Exchange,  California 
Toledo  Board  of  Trade,  Ohio 
44273 — 59 — —30 
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The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Feuquay,  for  your 
appearance  and  for  your  statement. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  the  grain  trade  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  have  a  background  of  some  40  years  myself  in  the 
grain  business  and  my  family  before  that  for  another  15  or  20  years; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  store  Goverment-owned  wheat  and  CCC  wheat 
in  some  of  your  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  operate  these  country  elevators  and  deal  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  producer.  We  also  merchandise  grain  and  we  act  as  buy¬ 
ers  for  flour  mills  and  we  do  store  CCC-owned  grain. 

We  have  to  take  over  the  loans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  extension  of  Public  Law  480  for  1 
year? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  believe  my  thought  on  that  was  for  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1  year.  I  did  not  intend  to  pin  that  down. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  believe  that  any  of 
the  barter  transactions  have  interfered  with  normal  commerce? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  As  a  country  operator,  as  an  interior  operator,  I 
could  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  have  to  judge  my  position 
from  the  day-by-day  demand  for  wheat. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  this  statement,  we  have  had  a  daily  demand 
from  exporting  firms.  I  could  not  honestly  say,  as  an  interior  oper¬ 
ator,  that  I  could  point  to  any  specific  instance  where  a  barter  trans¬ 
action  has  interfered  with  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  engaged  in  any  barter  transactions 
yourself? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  in  the  export  business. 

The  Chairman.  Rut  you  sell  to  exporters  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  stores  in  your  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wheat  do  you  have  stored  now?  Do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  In  our  elevator  at  the  present  time,  400,000  bushels. 
It  is  something  a  little  over  600,000  bushels  of  Government-owned 
wheat.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wheat  do  you  have  under  Government 
loan  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  As  I  say,  the  figure  I  referred  to  here  is  9  percent 
of  our  total  receipts  in  the  current  crop  and  that  is  something  less 
than  100,000  bushels. 

We  have  not  quite  reached  the  100,000-bushel  figure. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  under  Government  loan? 

Mr.  F euquay.  Yes,  sir ;  under  Government  loan. 

The  Chairman.  These  organizations  you  represent  share  your 
views,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  authorize  you  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  firm  by  the  name  of  C.  B.  Fox, 
Grain  Exporters,  of  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes,  sir.  I  receive  their  bids  quite  of  ten. 

STATEMENT  0E  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

GRAIN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

The  Chairman.  You  are  William  F.  Brooks  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  had  someone  hand  me  during  the  recess  a 
letter  from  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council,  Folger  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  in  which  this  statement  is  made : 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  mandatory  barter  requirement  would  be  expensive 
to  the  Government,  harmful  to  the  grain  producers  and  damaging  to  all  segments 
of  the  grain  industry,  for  under  the  proposal  little  or  no  opportunity  would  exist 
to  participate  continuously  in  purchasing,  assembling,  warehousing,  and  selling 
a  large  share  of  the  Nation’s  grain  production. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  what  appears  to  be  an  official  communica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  a  weekly  newsletter  sent  out  pretty  nearly  every 
week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prepare  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  statement : 

Under  Public  Law  480  through  GR-345  and  GR-368,  the  subsidy-in-kind  export 
programs,  Government  stocks,  except  for  limited  purposes,  cannot  be  sold.  As  a 
result,  the  full  impact  of  export  demand  is  reflected  in  the  domestic  market. 
Grain  producers  obtain  in  the  open  market  a  price  approaching,  or  better  than, 
the  loan  value.  The  Government  realizes  savings  and  all  segments  of  the  grain 
industry  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  purchasing,  assembling,  warehous¬ 
ing,  and  selling,  a  great  share  in  the  Nation’s  grain  production. 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  all  segments  of  the  grain  industry  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  purchasing  assembling,  ware¬ 
housing,  and  selling  of  surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  observations  there  are  based  upon  experience  that 
existed  prior  to  1956  when  the  Government  was  the  monopoly  seller  of 
wheat  and  coarse  grains  for  export. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  is  dated  July  10, 1959. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  correct,  sir.  .  . 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  you  have  mandatory  barter  provisions  which 
have  to  be  complied  with  prior  to  there  being  any  title  I  operation, 
mandatory  barter  provision  taking  precedence  to  the  extent  the  gram 
would  move  under  the  $350  million  minimum,  other  transactions  would 
stop  pending  completion  of  those  transactions.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  reference  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  barter  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
our  moving  these  commodities  into  world  markets?  How  else  could 
you  have  a  mandatory  barter  program  if  you  permitted  all  these  other 
things  to  happen  before  you  had  the  barter  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  the  point  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Cooley. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  mandatory  barter  with  a  prior  status - - 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  handed  to  me  on  the  sta¬ 
tionery  of  C.  B.  Fox,  Grain  Exporters,  New  Orleans,  addressed  to  me, 
dated  July  14 - 
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Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  It  starts  out  addressed  to  William  F.  Brooks, 
National  Grain  Trade  Council.  It  starts : 

Dear  Bill: 

You  asked  for  it  so  here  it  is. 

In  your  opinion  the  mandatory  barter  requirements  in  Cooley’s  bill  would  be 
expensive  to  the  Government,  harmful  to  the  grain  producers,  and  damaging  to 
all  segments  of  the  industry.  That  is  pure  and  unadulterated  bunkum.  Those 
in  the  industry  who  have  been  feeding  so  long  and  so  well  at  the  Government 
trough  by  collecting  millions  of  dollars  more  than  grain  storage  is  worth  naturally 
oppose  any  deviation  from  their  cut  and  dried  method  of  business,  but  those  of  us 
who  must  live  by  their  wits  welcome  something  different. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  barter  has  increased  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
commodities  exported  from  the  United  States  *  *  * 

Is  that  from  a  reputable  concern  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Fox  is  a  gentleman  whose  opinion  I  regard  very 
highly. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  agree  with  you  though  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir ;  he  does  not,  nor  I  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  is  a  lot  of  bunkum.  Here  is  another 
thing  he  says : 

*  *  *  Sure  there  is  deserved  criticism  of  certain  barter  transactions,  but 
let  those  who  approve  them  explain  to  the  Cooley  committee  why  they  gave 
$8  million  for  corn  to  Belgium  in  exchange  for  industrial  diamonds  and  ap¬ 
proved  barley  to  an  overbought  United  Kingdom  when  these  were  aid  countries. 

No  program  will  be  independent  and  the  administration  of  it.  The  barter 
program,  if  properly  administered,  is  a  good  system  for  selling  additional 
agricultural  commodities  abroad  without  being  accused  of  dumping  and  there 
would  be  no  large  discounts  available  to  exporters  if  the  CCC  were  clever  in 
their  purchases  of  the  stockpiling  material. 

You  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  this  committee  to  decide  these  ques¬ 
tions  when  heading  up  this  organization  you  say  that  barter  is  bad 
and  here  Mr.  Fox  says  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Cooley,  may  I  interrupt  ? 

We  do  not  say  barter  is  bad. 

If  you  recall  that  part  of  Mr.  Feuquay’s  statement  setting  forth  the 
representation  we  made  in  1956,  we  said,  “Shut  off  sales  of  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  grains  except  for  barter  and  other  special 
programs.” 

I  think  we  may  have  enumerated  some  of  the  special  programs. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  in  this  letter  from  Mr.  Fox  he  says 
that  mandatory  barter  requirements  would  be  expensive  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  harmful  to  the  grain  producers,  and  damaging  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  grain  industry. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  key  word  in  that  sentence  is  “mandatory.” 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  talked  about  mandatory  barter  when  we 
last  passed  this  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  discussed  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  had  open  hearings  on  it  and  I  had  the  impression,  and 
I  still  have,  that  Congress  wanted  to  expand  the  barter  program. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  displace  dollar  sales.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  to  disrupt  normal  trade  channels.  We  have  guarded  against 
that  in  the  law  itself. 

We  do  not  want  to  offend  our  friends  in  the  wTorld  and  so  we 
included  a  provision  that  our  officials  would  collaborate  with  the 
officials  of  the  other  countries. 
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Apparently  we  liad  a  program  that  flourished  and  under  that  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  gotten  rid  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  received  in  exchange  for  those  commodities  strategic 
materials  which  witnesses  this  morning  told  us  were  worth  more 
now  than  at  the  time  we  acquired  them. 

Our  sole  interest  in  this  matter  is  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses. 

As  all  of  you  know,  they  have  been  accumulating  since  1953  and  we 
have  about  three  times  as  much  invested  in  surplus  commodities  as 
we  had  in  J anuary  1953. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  rid  of  these  surpluses  if  we  do  not 
do  something. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get  rid  of  them  overnight, 
either. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  We  are 
adding  to  the  surplus  problem  every  year.  It  is  becoming  more  ag¬ 
gravated.  Now  we  have  $3.5  billion  in  wheat  and  goodness  knows 
what  we  will  have  invested  a  year  from  now  when  the  corn  crop 
comes  in. 

You  point  out,  Mr.  Feuquay,  there  is  abundant  storage  available 
now,  and  yet  the  storage  costs  continue  high.  The  witnesses  tell  us 
that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  about  it..  I  talked  to  Secretary 
Benson  about  it  and  others  have  talked  to  him.  I  ou  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  this  morning.  Apparently  our  people  are  without  any  power 
to  lower  the  cost.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it,  they  could  lower  the 
cost  on  your  storage  and  you  would  not  move  a  single  bushel  of  wheat 
out  of  your  warehouse.  In  other  words,  you  are  then  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Government.  If  they  want  to  cut  your  storage  they  can. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  do  it  with  regard  to  every  cotton  ware¬ 
house  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes.  I  do  not  have  to  sign  the  I  .G.S.A.  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  have  provided  this  space  to  make  this  program 
work  at  rates,  Mr.  Cooley,  which  enable  us  to  redeliver  these  stocks 
to  the  Government  in  a  guaranteed  No.  1  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  complaining  of  you,  as  a  businessman, 
getting  all  you  can  for  storage.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  time  when  you  could  readjust  these  rates.  If  I  were  a  businessman 
and  had  a  warehouse,  and  I  had  it  tilled  with  Government  cotton 
and  wheat,  I  would  not  be  eager  to  see  it  bartered  away.  It  is  a 
natural  interest  that  you  have  as  a  businessman. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right. 

Along  those  lines,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  comment  a  little 
further,  that  in  my  opinion  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  loose  talk  about  the  profits  in  the  grain  storage  situation.  There 
have  never  been  any  comments  made  as  to  the  responsibility  that  there 
is  in  those  costs.  Sure,  as  you  quoted  this  morning,  there  have  been 
advertisements  of  the  steel  building  people  saying  storage  can  be  built 
for  this  or  that  figure.  That  is  not  the  experience  of  us  in  the  grain 
business  who  have  been  in  it  a  good  number  of  years  and  who  main¬ 
tain  the  type  of  facilities  that  should  be  maintained  to  properly  take 
care  of  a  Government-owned  piece  of  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  this  morning  to  the  effect 
that  storage  could  be  built  from  30  cents  to  $2. 
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Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right.  It  costs  something  over  $1  a  bushel. 
I  just  finished  building  an  elevator  and  it  cost  us  better  than  $1  a 
bushel  to  build  it,  and  that  is  in  one  of  the  cheaper  construction  cost 
areas.  I  am  speaking  of  the  standard  type  of  elevator.  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  something  we  used  to  think  of  as  being  temporary  storage. 
I  am  not  considering  that.  I  am  speaking  now  about  a  fast  loading 
house,  a  house  that  can  load  out  for  the  Government  if  they  order  a  No. 
1  hard  protein  wheat. 

I  feel  this,  and  my  figures  will  show  this,  the  overall  storage  costs 
have  been  drastically  reduced,  the  overall  costs. 

If  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  table  that  I  submitted  with  my  state¬ 
ment  you  can  see  the  farm  loan  take-over  percentages.  From  67.8 
percent  to  86.9  percent  have  been  redeemed  by  the  trade,  moves  into 
commercial  channels  and  did  not  cost  the  Government  any  further 
storage.  Storage  stopped  as  we  redeemed  it. 

You  can  follow  those  figures  on  down  into  the  commercial  operation, 
the  Union  Equity,  our  terminal  house,  and  our  country  house,  and  we 
see  merchandising  figures  there  in  the  Union  Equity  of  92  percent,  73 
percent  and  77  percent.  As  I  stated  in  my  presentation  none  of  us 
veep  records  beyond  5  years,  except  perhaps  our  canceled  vouchers, 
jut  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  show  a  period  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
PIK  program,  the  percentage  then  passed  into  Uncle  Sam’s  hands 
was  more  like  the  percentages  that  I  show  as  being  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  today. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  you  talking  about  the  chart  in  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  the  table  attached. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Feuquay,  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  since  no  one 
has  told  us  and  we  are  not  trying  to  pry  into  your  individual  figures — 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  profit  on  this  Government  grain  storage? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Our  operations  are  overlapping. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  they  are  overlapping.  I  am  not  asking  you 
what  the  Feuquay  grain  profits  are,  but  take  the  industry  overall,  what 
do  you  expect  to  make  on  Government  storage?  Do  you  expect  to 
make  5  percent  or  25  percent?  Nobody  has  given  us  any  testimony 
on  it. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Maybe  I  am  deviating  a  bit,  but  I  will  try  to  answer 
that  question  in  this  manner:  Before  we  had  the  support  price  pro¬ 
grams,  and  I  was  operating  these  same  type  facilities  in  those  days, 
we  used  to  anticipate,  or  figured  that  if  we  had  6  months’  full  storage 
occupancy;  in  other  words,  if  we  could  keep  the  facilities  50  percent 
filled  we  could  assure  ourselves  a  profitable  year. 

Now,  sure,  we  have  empty  storage  space  now.  I  think  that  is  a 
healthy  sitiiation,  not  just  because  it  has  been  implied  here  that  it 
would  provide  a  lever  for  the  Government  to  beat  us  down  on  storage 
rates,  because  as  Mr.  Palmby  pointed  out  this  morning,  after  all  we 
are  still  operating  under  rates  established  in  negotiations  in  1955,  and 
our  costs  have  gone  up  tremendously  in  our  operations  since  1955. 

So  there  is  some  empty  storage  space  and  I  am  speaking  now  for 
the  established  trade,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  people  who  may 
have  come  in  the  last  couple  or  three  years,  who  have  come  into  your 
country  and  mine,  expecting  to  see  that  storage  filled  12  months  out  of 
the  year.  I  think  it  is  a  healthy  situation  we  have  empty  space  rather 
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than  to  contemplate  anything  that  would  continue  more  building  of 
storage  space  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  had  some 
kind  of  figures  here.  Please  understand,  1  am  not  pressing  you  to 
give  us  any  of  your  own  figures.  I  can  understand  a  man  does  not 
want  to  do  that.  You  have  told  us  that  it  costs  anywhere  from  30 
cents  to  $2  to  build  a  grain  storage  and  that  you  were  building  it  at 
approximately  $1. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  say  maybe  for  the  upright  cement  silo,  with  the 
loading  equipment  and  the  drying  equipment,  that  is  possibly  the 
average  cost. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Poage.  About  $1  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  In  the  Southwest  area. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  handle  that  grain  each  year? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Our  operating  costs — I  would  be  happy  to  furnish 
you  with  figures. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  your  operating  costs.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Southwest  operation  costs. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  your  question.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  it.  I  think  that  I  see  what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  assuming  you  are  not  in  the  trading  business. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  But  I  am  in  the  trading  business.  I  emphasize  that. 
We  want  to  stay  in  the  trading  business. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand.  You  do  not  build  Government  storage  to 
get  in  the  trading  business?  You  were  in  the  trading  business  before 
the  Government  had  any  storage  business. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  And  in  the  farm  storage  business. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  in  the  farm  storage  business,  but  any  extra  space 
that  you  built  for  the  Government  we  will  say  cost  you  $1  a  bushel  to 
build  it. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  If  we  built  a  standard  type. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  know  that  you  can 
build  flat  storage  for  15  cents.  That  does  not  include  your  loading 
facilities  and  it  does  not  include  your  drying  facilities.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  And  it  does  not  include  the  loss  that  a  man  may  take 
if  he  delivers  lower  grade  grain. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  I  understand  that.  You  can  build  storage  for 
15  cents.  It  is  not  the  type  of  storage  that  you  want  to  operate  and 
you  are  not  going  to  operate  that.  I  assume  that  you  are  paying  $1 
for  your  storage. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  operate  that  storage,  just  the 
storage  part? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  cannot  take  up  that  particular  phase  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  set  it  over  here  by  itself  because  our  grain  is  commingled; 
our  operation  is  interlocked  four  ways.  We  receive  from  the  farmer 
with  a  handling  charge.  We  depend  upon  switching  tonnage  in 
making  our  sales  in  our  merchandising.  We  depend  on  our  mer¬ 
chandising  profits.  We  also  depend,  and  I  frankly  admit  it — al¬ 
though  under  the  present  U.S.  grain  standards  the  grades  are  so 
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tight  that  the  percent  of  profit  does  not  exist  that  did  a  few  years 
ago,  we  do  hope  to  make  some  small  profit  though  not  as  much  as 
implied  this  morning — on  upgrading  the  grain,  by  mixing  it  with 
others,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural,  legal,  ethical  practice  for  us  to  do. 
We  do  not  get  rich  off  of  that,  but  I  cannot  separate  those  four  phases 
of  our  business  into  any  one  operation  and  say  that  the  storage  alone 
cost  so  much,  or  the  merchandising  of  the  grain  cost  so  much.  I  can¬ 
not  do  it.  Our  industry,  our  trade,  our  operation,  is  too  interlocking. 

I  think  for  a  small  firm  we  make  one  of  the  most  complete  audits  that 
it  is  possible  to  make,  and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  me 
to  take  our  audit  and  separate  our  various  operations  to  determine  the 
cost  of  that  particular  operation.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  down  in  my  country,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  Oklahoma,  there  are  grain  storage  facilities  at  every  railroad 
switch. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  the  grain  storage  business 
that  I  consider  a  rascal.  I  just  do  not  know  one. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  I  do  not  either.  I  am  proud  of  the  grain  business. 

Air.  Poage.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some.  There  are  some  in 
Congress,  they  are  everywhere,  and  there  are  certainly  some  in  the 
gram  storage  business,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  know  any  of  them. 
I  know  some  very  fine  men  in  the  grain  storage  business,  and  I  think 
they  are  operating  perfectly  honestly,  but  I  think  the  public  is  fast 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  erroneously,  but  nevertheless  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  all  a  bunch  of  thieves.  Please  understand 
I  am  not  making  any  such  charge,  but  the  public  is  coming  to  that 
conclusion. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  is  coming  to  that  conclusion  is  because  nobody 
can  show  us,  or  will  show  us,  and  I  am  not  charging  that  they  could 
show  us,  figures  that  place  us  on  any  firm  ground  in  saying,  “Look, 

'ey  not  getting  away  with  unreasonable  profits  because  here  is 
what  it  is  costing.” 

We  have  sat  here  for  6  months  trying  to  find  out  approximately 
■\\  hat  it  costs,  and  there  has  not  been  a  witness  that  has  come  here  that 
could  tell  us  any  more  than  you  are  telling  us  what  it  costs,  and  you 
cannot  tell  me  that  you  are  doing  $1  billion  worth  of  business  with 
the  U.fci.  Government  and  nobody  has  any  idea  whether  you  are 
making  a  profit  or  losing  money. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  We  can  submit  a  cost  figure  to  show  what  it  costs  us 
to  handle  a  bushel  of  grain. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  But  you  pinned  it  down  to  storage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes.  That  is  all  the  Government  is  paying  for.  The 
^r<rrernment  *S  nofc  pay^?S  for  anything  but  storage,  is  it  ? 

Mi .  Feuquat.  That  is  right.  There  are  a  few  other  things. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Government  pays  in  and  out  charges. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  In  and  out  charges  and  storage. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  ought  to  be  some  wav  of  determining  what  that 
is  costing  the  Government.  I  am  not  charging  that  you  are  getting  one 
penny  too  much,  Mr.  Feuqay.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  I  would  like  to  try  to  show  the  public.  I  do 
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not  want  them  to  think  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  sitting  here  and 
deliberately  allowing  somebody  to  rob  it,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to 
think  that  you  are  robbing  them,  but  unless  somebody  gives  us  some 
figures - 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  “loose  talk.”  There  has 
been  too  much  loose  talk  and  writings - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  To  make  senational  news  stories  along  that  subject. 
I  agree  with  you,  the  general  public  thinks  that  the  grain  storage 
business  is  some  sort  of  a  gravy  train  and  everybody  wants  in.  That 
is  why  we  are  having  empty  space  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pirn ie.  I  believe  that  the  witness  said  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
Government  into  this  warehousing  of  grain,  or  storage  of  grain,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  your  costs  were  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Congressman,  I  will  have  to  answer  that  in  the  same 
way.  I  was  in  the  same  type  of  business.  My  statement  was,  at  that 
time,  in  anticipation  of  an  operating  budget  for  the  coming  year  we 
would  hope  to  earn  6  months’  storage.  We  would  hope  to  merchan¬ 
dise  so  many  bushels.  We  would  hope  to  be  able  to  switch  tonnage  in 
our  merchandising  operations  for  an  additional  profit.  We  took  it 
in  for  storage,  we  commingled  it,  and  we  merchandised  it. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  are  quoting  the  Government  a  rate. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  you  are  predicating  it  on  a  certain  amount  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  It  is  those  responsibilities  that  we  are  discussing.  You 
must  know  what  the  cost  of  those  is. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes.  I  will  answer  that.  In  the  trade’s  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  last  uniform  grain  storage  contract  in  1956  we  negotiated 
the  rate  that  is  in  existence  today  as  being  a  reasonable  rate  which 
would  at  the  same  time  allow  us  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  What  was  the  percentage  of  that  profit?  What  do 
you  call  reasonable?  What  did  you  call  reasonable  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Well,  there  we  get  into - 

Mr.  Pirnie.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  we  get  into  the  blind  alley. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  get  into  a  complication.  To  quote  a  percentage 
figure  in  relation  to  dollars  in  handling  our  business,  the  grainman 
does  not  mean  the  same  as  it  would  to  any  other  merchant. 

Mr.  Poage.  Give  it  to  us  in  bushels.  How  much  profit  is  there 
per  bushel  to  handle  it  ?  We  know  what  we  are  paying. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes.  In  our  merchandising  operation — — 

Mr.  Pirnie.  We  are  talking  about  storage. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  are  very  happy  to  contemplate  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  bushel  profit  to  buy  and  sell  grain.  It  costs  us  another  cent 
and  a  half  a  bushel  to  put  that  grain  through  that  elevator.  We  know 
that,  which  is  the  receiving  charge  we  negotiated  under  the  present 
TJSGA  contract. 

Mr.  Poage.  Leaving  the  receiving  charge  out  because  we  know 
that  that  can  be  figured  separately,  you  get  1 6y2  cents  a  bushel - 

Mr.  Feuquay.  If  it  is  there  for  12  months. 
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Mr.  Poage.  And  if  it  is  less  than  12  months  you  get  a  fraction 
thereof. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  kid  ouselves  if  we  figure  on  a  profit  based  upon 
12  months’  occupancy.  There  must  be  an  out  and  in  movement  of 
it  ahead  of  crops,  so  you  never  have  12  months. 

Mr.  Poage.  Assume  that  you  get  9  months.  That  is  50  percent 
longer  than  you  were  getting  out  of  the  commercial  trade  before  the 
Government  came  into  the  picture.  Government  grain  stays  with  you 
longer  than  normal  commercial  grain. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No.  When  I  made  up  these  figures  here  I  sold  wheat 
last  year  to  some  milling  companies  and  the  sale  was  made  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure  to  stay  in  storage,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  go  back  to  at 
least  one  mill  that  I  had  some  operations  with  and  I  think  perhaps 
I  made  more  storage  earning  off  of  that  particular  mill. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  just  told  us,  Mr.  Feuquay,  that  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  came  into  the  picture  you  figured  that  if  you  could  keep  6  months’ 
occupancy,  you  were  doing  real  well  and  you  could  make  money  on 
6  months’  storage. 

Mr.  F euquay.  And  the  merchandising  and  the  others. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  Now  then,  the  Government  is  averaging  9 
months.  You  did  say  that  the  Government  storage  was  averaging 
about  9  months. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  what  you  figure  because  you  have  a  loading 
out  movement  ahead  of  a  new  crop,  and  then  there  is  some  time  lag 
in  there  before  it  is  actually  filled  back  up  again. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  I  had  75  percent  occupancy  I  could  figure  that  I 
could  make  money  at  a  little  lower  rate  than  if  I  had  50  percent 
occupancy. 

Mr.  F euquay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  I  figure  that  the  Government  storage  would  not  cost 
quite  as  much.  You  have  just  been  building  new  storage  and  it  is 
costing  you  about  $1  a  bushel  for  the  storage  with  the  loading  and 
the  facilities.  You  built  that  because  you  needed  it  to  take  care  of 
both  the  Government  storage  and  your  commercial  storage  which  you 
have  to  take  care  of,  too.  You  would  not  need  it  if  you  had  no  Gov¬ 
ernment  storage. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  We  built  that  because  we 
did  not  have  adequate  facilities.  That  is  at  a  country  point.  We 
did  not  have  adequate  facilities  to  handle  the  producers’  grain.  We 
did  not  build  it  for  Government  storage  occupancy.  In  fact,  we 
have  9  percent,  or  something  of  that  sort,  of  our  total  capacity  under 
the  loan  program  now.  We  cannot  sit  there  and  operate  that  ele¬ 
vator  based  entirely  on  that  storage  rate.  I  want  to  make  myself 
clear,  I  did  make  the  statement,  before  the  present  loan  program, 
in  setting  up  a  budget  for  our  operations  we  contemplated  being 
full  for  half  the  year,  or  you  can  put  it  the  other  way  around,  if  you 
want.  That  was  when  the  grain  trade  was  merchandising  100  percent 
of  whatever  grain  we  took  in.  It  did  not  flow  through  our  hands  into 
a  Government  agency  and  then  out  of  that  Government  agency. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  had  to  make  some  profit  on  merchandising  the 
product  in  order  to  pay  your  total  operations? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right.  When  the  support  price  programs 
come  into  the  picture,  down  goes  our  merchandising  and  everything 
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comes  into  storage,  so  storage  costs  did  have  to  be  adjusted  to  offset 
other  costs  and  keep  us  alive  and  to  encourage  the  trade  to  provide 
the  facilities  that  were  needed  for  the  support  program.  There  had 
to  be  an  upward  adjustment  in  the  storage  costs. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Feuquay,  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  have 
been  building  storage  and  there  are  some  still  doing  it.  I  hope  that 
they  will  let  up  on  it. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  hope  to  publicize  these  figures. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  are  a  lot  still  building  storage.  Those  people, 
of  course,  are  not  merchandising  grain. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  will  have  no  return  upon  their  investment  except 
what  the  U.S.  Government  pays  them. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  are  a  lot  who  do  not  take  in  any  farmers’  grain, 
are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes.  They  do  not  perform  an  agricultural  service, 
or  a  service  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  do  nothing  except  handle  Government  grain? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  right.  They  built  that  simply  as  storage. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  felt  that  they  could  make  a  profit  when  they  were 
building  it.  You  think  they  are  going  to  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Should  I  answer  that  question  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Your  probably  know  more  about  it  than  we. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  believe  that  we  have  storage  space  built  in  your 
area,  and  in  mine,  and  considering  the  volume  of  storage  being  built 
and  in  what  used  to  be  the  deficiency  storage  areas — Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska — I  have  my  doubts  that  some  of  these 
being  built  today  will  ever  have  any  Government  grain  in  them.  I 
realize  that  is  a  pretty  pessimistic  and  pretty  broad  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Assume  that  you  built  one  of  these  storage  facilities 
and  you  get  Government  grain  for  9  months  out  of  the  year,  or  get 
grain  to  keep  your  facilities  at  75  percent  occupancy,  will  you  make 
money  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  will  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes.  That  is,  they  will  be  able  to  retire  their  in¬ 
vestment. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  what  period  of  time  will  they  write  that  off? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  would  have  to  sort  of  give  you  the  average  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  could  hope  to  pay  them  off  in 
less  than  10  years — 10  to  15  years.  Ours  are  set  up  on  a  30-year 
depreciation  schedule. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  has  been  our  understanding,  and  it  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  99.75  percent  of  those  who  have  been  building  this  kind 
of  storage  right  now,  that  their  competitors  have  paid  off  in  about 
3  years.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  anybody  has  paid  off 
in  3  years  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  about  5  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Under  the  occupancy  guarantee  program  that  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  yes.  I  think:  that  some  of  those  plants  would 
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come  pretty  close  being  paid  off  in  5  years — a  5-year  amortization. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Breeding.  They  do  not  have  that  program  today. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Neither  the  5-year  amortization,  nor  the  guaranteed 
program.  Neither  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  believe  anybody  could  build  grain  storage 
in  the  Southwest  today  and  under  normal  operating  conditions  pay 
for  the  storage  in  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No.  When  they  ask  me  that  question  and  I  answer 
negatively,  they  still  go  home  and  build  more  storage. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  that  statement  about  upping 
the  storage  costs  to  make  up  for  the  merchandising  profit.  Is  that 
the  general  practice  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  is  a  theory  that  I  expressed  as  a  basis  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  contract  at  a  time  when  we  faced  what  did  develop  as 
the  absolute,  but  we  did  not  have  the  merchandising  of  grains  we 
had  always  enjoyed  in  the  past.  That  was  done  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Did  you  not  have  storage  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  farmer  has  always  stored  some 
part  of  his  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Why  is  it  such  a  difficult  problem  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  storage  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  If  I  just  took  this  bin  here  [indicating]  and  set 
it  aside  and  said,  “All  right,  I  will  not  operate  that  elevator  except 
to  put  grain  in  and  out,';  I  could  answer  your  question  very  easily. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  arrived  at  it  mentally  in  order  to  submit  the  bid. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  did  not  bid  for  it,  no.  It  is  a  negotiated  contract. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  We  are  only  quarreling  about  language.  In  order  to 
submit  a  figure  which  you  would  accept  under  negotiated  payment 
for  storage  charges  you  must  have  had  some  idea.  You  know  at 
what  level  you  are  prepared  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No,  I  cannot  simplify  it  to  that  extent,  and  I  am  on 
the  negotiating  committee.  I  could  not  conscientiously  sit  down  here 
and  say  that  I  know  just  what  it  is  going  to  cost  me  to  store  grain. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  you 
would  negotiate  anything  that  involves  so  much  in  dollars  and  cents 
without  knowing  whether  it  carried  a  profit  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  I  buy  wheat  every  day  from  the  producer  without 
knowing  whether  it  carries  a  profit  or  not. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  That  js  because  of  a  certain  other  factor,  but  that  is 
not  anything  as  static  as  storage.  There  may  be  other  things  with 
regard  to  merchandising.  Do  you  mean,  as  experienced  as  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  in  this  business  of  providing  storage  and  being  as  well 
acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  cost  of  construction,  with  the  period 
of  amortization  and  the  services  that  are  expected  to  be  performed, 
that  you  cannot  make  a  reasonable  calculation  as  to  what  that  costs? 

Mr.  F euquay.  The  first  calculation  that  I  have  to  make,  Congress¬ 
man — and  all  of  us  will  have  to  make  it  in  negotiating  a  new  contract — 
is  how  long  is  this  Government- stored  grain  going  to  stay  with  us.  I 
say  other  factors  enter  into  it,  the  merchandising  risk. 
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Mr.  Pirnie.  You  approximate  that,  you  arrive  at  your  negotiated 
figures,  so  you  must  have  an  idea  of  what  is  an  average  period.  You 

know. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  will  stay  there.  We  can 
assume  this  and  it  would  only  be  an  assumption.  We  could  assume 
that  if  the  grain  stays  in  storage  with  us  for  some  given  period  of 
time  we  would  have  some  profit,  or  that  a  percent  of  our  overall  profit 
would  be  attributable  to  that  storage  earning.  When  we  negotiate 
the  contract  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the  grain  be  left  with 
us  for  any  specific  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Piknie.  From  experience  it  has  been  over  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  Yes,  under  tremendously  varying  conditions.  To¬ 
day,  our  percentage  of  occupied  capacity  is  down,  way  down  from 
what  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Piknie.  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  perfectly  clear  to  the 
witness,  that  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Poage’s  statement  that  the  storage 
costs  have  been  dramatized  to  the  Nation  to  the  extent  that  somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  an  answer,  and  I  am  sure  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  thought  that  some  facts  would  develop  as  a  result  of 
this  hearing.  Apparently  today  we  cannot  gain  any  impression  as  to 
whether  there  are  factors  that  are  going  to  work  in  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  whether  the  amortization  schedules  have  been  somewhat  ex¬ 
cessive  so  now  the  rate  can  be  reduced,  or  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  save  the  Government  charges  on  this  volume. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  With  the  successful  operation  of  the  PIK  programs, 
in  fairness  to  the  warehousemen,  the  rates  might  have  to  be  increased 
because  these  figures  show  that  we  are  not  carrying  the  grain  the 
length  of  time  we  formerly  carried  it  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  certainly  have  not  had  any  figures  to  indicate 
what  has  been  the  experience  during  the  past  4  or  5  years  when  you 
have  had  a  substantial  volume. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  The  Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  member  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council.  We,  at  the 
present  time,  and  through  that  association,  are  conducting  a  survey 
to  determine  operation  costs,  and  to  bring  those  operation  costs  over 
the  entire  United  States  up  to  some  figure  that  will  give  us  some  basis 
for  negotiating  the  next  contract,  if  and  when  it  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  feel  you  did  not  have 
any  basis  to  act  upon  when  you  negotiated  these  others  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the  grain  warehousing  industry 
is  regarded  in  nearly  all  the  48  States  as  a  public  utility.  From  State 
to  State  the  statutes  vary  as  to  what  can,  or  may  be,  charged.  The 
State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  has  legislatively  established  han¬ 
dling,  receiving,  loading  out,  and  warehousing  charges.  You  cannot 
exceed  this.  In  every  State  they  have  a  requirement  that  you  can¬ 
not  discriminate  between  depositors  as  to  rate,  terms,  or  conditions. 

Kansas  has  a  very  strict  warehousing  law,  for  instance.  The  States 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  have  less  stringent  warehousing  acts. 

You  start  out  with  a  myriad  of  statutes,  some  of  them  setting  forth 
specific  rates  beyond  which  you  cannot  go.  All  of  them  require  that 
there  be  no  discrimination. 
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The  uniform  grain  storage  agreement  commencing  back,  I  think,  in 
1941  or  1938,  was  a  vehicle  that  the  Federal  Government  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  uniform  treatment  of  its  grain  and  uniform  rates  within  areas 
for  such  grains  as  were  received  and  held  by  public  warehouses,  each 
one  operating  under  a  different  warehouse  law,  depending  upon  which 
State  he  was  in.  These  agreements  have  been  negotiated  from  time  to 
time,  I  think  in  1948,  1954,  and  1955.  Each  time  they  have  been 
renegotiated  the  terminal  elevator  industry  has  brought  up  to  date 
a  survey  of  costs,  using,  I  believe,  1948  as  a  base  period,  showing  what 
has  happened  to  the  cost  of  materials,  equipment,  labor,  and  other 
things  during  the  intervening  period  from  the  prior  negotiation. 
These  are  cost  figures  obtained  from  members  of  the  industry  by  an 
independent  auditing  firm,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  those  figures  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  renegotiate  the  agreement,  looking  ahead  for 
next  year,  or  2  years  hence. 

The  last  time  it  was  renegotiated,  the  storage  agreement  figures  was 
in  fact  reduced  from  the  prior  contract.  There  has  never  been  an 
increase  in  the  handling  charge  for  either  country  or  terminal  ele¬ 
vators,  according  to  my  recollection,  since  1946.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  bringing  grain  in,  whether  it  be  the  farmers’  grain  or  the 
grain  from  anyone  else,  has  remained  constant,  and  loading  out  has 
remained  constant.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  in  the  sense  that 
in  1954  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  a  tremendous  amount  of 
grain  carried  over,  and  there  was  plugged  in  then,  I  believe,  what  was 
referred  to  as  an  anniversary  charge  to  compensate  warehousemen 
for  the  loss  of  a  loading-out  charge  which  in  ordinary  practice  they 
would  receive  within  a  year  or  15  months.  This  was  eliminated. 

In  1956,  after  renegotiation,  as  the  result  of  calculations  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  department,  they  demonstrated  in  announcing  the  new 
terms  and  conditions  that  on  the  basis  of  12  months’  storage  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  fact  would  be  paying  less  under  the  agreement  now  in 
effect  than  they  had  been  pa,ying  under  the  agreement  that  was  in 
effect  prior  to  1956.  The  grain  now  has  to  stay  in  storage,  depending 
upon  the  area  and  depending  upon  the  commodity,  whether  it  be 
wheat,  perhaps  a  different  rate  for  corn  and  a  different  rate  for  barley, 
in  excess  of  18  months,  or  20  months  before  a  warehouseman  can 
today  earn  what  he  would  have  earned  before  in  a  period  of  12  months 
and  1  day.  So  the  rate  has  not  increased  under  the  uniform  grain 
storage  agreement. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  According  to  your  testimony  now,  at  the  time  that  you 
were  fixing  these  rates - 

Mr.  Brooks.  Negotiating  these  rates. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  fixed  them  as  a  result  of  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  did  have  costs. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  did  have  a  cost  study. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Was  not  that  Mr.  Poage’s  question  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No.  It  is  not  a  cost  study  per  unit  of  storage,  Mr. 
Pirnie.  This  is  a  study  indicating  costs  as  of  a  base  date,  we  will  try 
1948,  and  then  bringing  those  items  of  cost  up  to  date,  to  see  whether 
they  have  increased  or  decreased.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
weight  them,  labor  being  weighted  so  much;  the  material  being 
weighted  so  much,  and  power  being  weighted  so  much,  and  with  the 
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advent  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  requirements 
for  sanitation,  a  new  item  entered  into  the  picture  where  you  would 
have  to  go  through  the  need  to  keep  the  grain  in  a  different  condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  else  could  you  make  your  determination 
except  on  a  per  unit  basis  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  per  unit  basis,  as  Mr.  Feuquay  tried  to  explain, 
in  the  grain  industry,  is  very  difficult  to  come  on.  The  reason  is  these 
people  are  grain  merchants.  Essentially,  they  are  buyers  and  sellers 
of  grain.  They  buy  for  their  own  account  and  they  sell  for  their  own 
account.  They  warehouse  grain  if  by  looking  ahead  they  feel  that 
they  can  obtain  carrying  charges  for  the  grain.  If  they  anticipate  a 
demand  for  6  months  they  will  contemplate  storing  this  if  it  be  their 
own.  If  a  producer  contemplates  that  he  can  earn  as  much  as  it  is 
going  to  cost  him  to  store  by  keeping  it  in  storage  and  selling  for  a 
nickel  or  7  cents  at  a  later  date,  he  will  do  that.  It  is  not  possible  to 
allocate  in  this  business  certain  costs  to  storage  alone  as  distinct 
from  merchandising. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  build¬ 
ing  storage  that  cost  $1. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  cost  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  cost  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  a  per  unit  basis. 

Mr.  Brooks.  He  is  using  this  storage  facility  not  only  to  store  pro¬ 
ducer’s  grain,  but  to  store  grain  owned  by  others,  including  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  using  it  for  storing  his  own  grain  that  he  intends  to 
keep. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whose  grain  he 
stores.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  who  owns  the  grain.  He 
builds  a  warehouse  and  he  figures  it  out  on  the  basis  of  $1  a  bushel 
to  build  the  storage.  I  thought  that  was  what  Mr.  Feuquay  was 
driving  at. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  see  if  anyone  can  give  us  an  answer?  We  had 
Mr.  Burger  before  the  committee  two  months  ago.  We  asked  Mr. 
Burger  what  it  cost  to  build  storage  and  to  operate  storage.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know,  yet  he  was  paying  out  nearly  $1  billion  a 
year  for  storage.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any  idea.  Those  were  the 
words  that  he  used,  that  he  did  not  have  any  idea  what  it  cost  per 
unit  to  provide  that  storage.  He  said  that  that  was  not  his  business, 
that  we  had  better  ask  the  grain  trade  what  it  cost  for  they  would 
be  the  only  people  who  would  know.  Frankly,  I  think  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  know,  but  since  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  since 
we  have  the  grain  trade  here  with  us  today,  why,  I  thought  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  ask  the  grain  trade  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  can  give  you  cost  figures  for  handling  grain  but 
we  cannot  break  it  down  just  for  storage  unless  you  take  away  all  of 
our  operations  and  force  us  to  be  doing  nothing  but  warehousing. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Feuquay,  we  can  do  all  those  things,  and  we  ask 
just  what  it  costs  and  that  has  not  anything  in  the  world  to  do  with 
how  you  keep  your  costs.  I  am  asking  you  what  your  actual  costs 
are,  what  you  paid  money  out  for,  after  the  U.S.  Government  put  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  1  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  your  storage.  Then 
just  what  are  the  items  of  cost  that  occur  to  you  until  the  Govern- 
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ment  takes  it  out.  I  am  not  asking  you  how  much  you  recoup.  I  am  i 
not  asking  you  what  profit  you  make.  I  am  asking  you  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  costs  you  for  that  grain  to  stay  in  your  warehouse. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Just  storage  alone? 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  grain  merchant  who  can. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  the  grain  the  year  that 
you  have  it  in  there  ?  Do  you  have  to  rotate  it  so  often  ? 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Yes,  and  refumigate  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Cannot  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  fumigate  and  what 
it  costs  to  rotate? 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  our  operational  costs,  but  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  this  1  y2  cents  a  bushel  was  spent  on  the  storage  of  grain 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  grain  that  I  own  over  in  another  bin. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  do  the  same  thing  to  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Sure;  certainly. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  do,  then  you  have  to  spend  it  all  for  storage 
whether  you  sell  anything  or  not.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in 
the  storage  business  that  are  not  in  the  merchandising  side  of  it.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  get  hold  of  some  one  who  does  not  do  a  merchan¬ 
dising  business  so  that  we  could  find  what  it  costs  to  store  it. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  get  somebody  who  has  been 
in  it  for  10  or  15  years  and  not  somebody  who  has  been  in  it  for  2 
years,  and  then  have  them  give  it  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  operation. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  we  could  find  anybody  who  has  been  in  it 
10  or  15  years  who  has  just  been  storing  it.  I  can  find  a  lot  of  people 
down  my  way  who  have  been  storing  it  for  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  That  is  true,  and  you  cannot  depend  upon  figures 
that  salesmen  give  you  on  what  it  costs  to  store  grain  because  their 
business  is  selling  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Government  representatives 
can  intelligently  make  a  contract  involving  the  expenditure  of  huge 
sums  of  money  without  someone  representing  the  Government  know¬ 
ing  what  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  facility  should  be.  You  say  that 
you  do  not  know  what  it  costs.  Mr.  Burger  said  that  he  does  not 
know.  Everybody  seems  to  agree  that  the  storage  charges  are  too 
high. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  They  may  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  you  to  agree  because  you  are  in 
the  business. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Let  the  record  show  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  Mr.  Palmby  was  before  the  committee  this 
morning  he  said  that  he  thought  the  grain  people  were  going _ 

Mr.  Poage.  He  said  he  thought  the  cotton  people  had  reduced  their 
rate. 

Mr.  Feuquat.  It  was  the  cotton  people  that  he  referred  to. 

Mi.  Smith.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  testimony 
I  was  down  where  they  are  trying  to  determine  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  inspection  on  the  Great  Lakes  seaway. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  at  this  time— I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
Congressmen  taking  all  the  heat  about  this  excess  charge  for  the 
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storage  of  grain.  In  my  personal,  frank,  and  candid  opinion,  a  lot  of 
our  trouble  today  is  with  the  warehousemen  of  this  country  because 
they  are  the  ones  controlling  the  program.  I  can  take  you  over  to  my 
office  and  show  you  the  newspapers  coming  in  from  my  district,  and 
every  one  of  my  county  newspapers  has  an  advertisement  in  it  from 
the  local  elevator  saying,  “Vote  yes  on  the  referendum.” 

When  you  start  merchandising  and  selling  your  grain  out  of  one 
end  of  the  elevator  and  storing  it  in  another  you  are  going  to  com¬ 
mingle  grain  sometime. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  We  are  entitled  to  commingle  grain.  We  have  the 
right  to  commingle  grain  under  the  USGA. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  just  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  And  under  the  Kansas  law,  too,  we  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  that.  But  the  warehousemen  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of  all  of  this  Government  pro¬ 
gram  on  wheat.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  Some  time  I  would 
like  to  air  this  matter  thoroughly  because  I  am  convinced  one  of  our 
big  problems  is  the  warehouseman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  him  anything  about  the  mixing 
of  wheat? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  just  admitted  that  they  had  wheat  in  one  end  of  the 
elevator  and  send  it  out  the  other. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas  permits  that.  And  the 
uniform  grain  storage  permits  it.  The  agreement  permits  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Government  is  the  one  that  gets  the  wheat  that  is 
of  low  grade  because  that  is  where  you  make  your  money,  in  your 
elevators. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  No,  it  is  not.  I  have  to  disagree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Brooks,  you  are  familiar  with  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  used  to  be  more  familiar  than  I  am  now.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  about  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  are 
going  into  Chicago  at  the  present  time?  Are  they  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Chicago  is  becoming  a  rather 
second-rate  grain  city  and  is  not  that  the  reason  why  the  board  of 
trade  out  there  wants  to  keep  all  of  that  Government  stored  wheat  out 
there,  so  they  can  get  these  terrific  charges  ?  They  are  not  selling  it. 
It  is  piled  up  out  there. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  piled  up. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  You  have  a  lot  more  piled  up  in  Salina,  Kans.,  than 
you  have  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  range  wheat  we  have  out  there. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Chicago  is  a  market  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Feuquay.  You  know  that  the  warehousemen  did  not  write  this 
support  price  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  are  supporting  it.  You  are  the  biggest  lobby¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Smith,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  my  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  are  not  engaging  in  anj^  lobbying  activities  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 
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Mr.  Stubblefield.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  elevators  in  Minne¬ 
sota  were  a  public  utility.  How  does  their  storage  charge  compare  j 
with  charges  for  Government  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Feuquay.  They  are  the  same,  I  believe,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Minnesota  rates  are  slightly  higher. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  the  basic 
reason  why  Chicago  is  piling  up  its  grain  and  not  getting  rid  of  it  is 
because  of  the  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why  some  of  this 
does  not  move  in  certain  directions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Carl  C.  Farrington  and  then  I  will  call  on 
Mr.  R.  F.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Farrington,  will  you  come  forward,  please  ? 

We  are  glad  to  have  you.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement, 
Mr.  Farrington. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  C.  FARRINGTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  MAN¬ 
AGER,  GRAIN  DIVISION,  ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND  CO. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

My  name  is  Carl  C.  Farrington.  I  am  a  vice  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  grain  division  of  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  am  appearing  here  today  as  the 
chairman  and  spokesman  for  the  Grain  Marketing  Committee,  a  nine- 
member  group  which  has  served  in  recent  years  as  a  recognized  con¬ 
sulting  body  representing  the  U.S.  commercial  grain  trade  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
members  of  this  committee  were  selected  by  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  National  Grain  Trade  Council,  the  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,, 
the  National  Federation  of  Cash  Grain  Commission  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  the  North  American  Grain 
.Export  .Association  ancl  the  Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants* 
Association.  These  organizations  and  their  member  organizations 
and  markets  represent  all  segments  of  grain  marketing,  storage,  han¬ 
dling  and  distribution. 

We  intend,  in  our  expressions  before  this  committee,  to  describe 
briefly  the  functions  of  the  commercial  grain  trade,  to  sketch  the 
mechanics  under  which  U.S.  grain  is  now  exported,  and  to  analyze  the 
use  of  barter  in  international  grain  trading  both  as  it  has  been  used 
m  the  past  and  as  its  use  is  contemplated  in  H.R.  7983,  PI. It.  5139 
H.It.  6410  and  H.R.  6552,  under  consideration  by  this  committee.  * 

As  spokesman  for  a  major  U.S.  industry  engaged  in  purchasing, 
handling,  processing,  and  merchandising  of  grains,  our  first  interest 
necessarily  is  with  the  commercial  impact  of  U.S.  trade  programs 
rather  than  with  their  significance  as  political  tools.  Our  greatest 
knowledge  is  of  the  procurement  of  grain  in  the  countryside,  its  move¬ 
ment  to  terminal  collection  points,  its  conditioning  and  storage  while 
awaiting  consumer  demand,  its  value  as  established  by  trading  in  cash 
and  futures  markets,  its  dependence  on  skilled  grain  merchants  and 
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experienced  transportation  experts  for  low-cost  and  efficient  move¬ 
ment,  and  finally  its  sale  by  the  grain  trade  to  one  or  another  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  domestic  or  foreign  consumers  or  processors. 

Our  industry  must,  for  purely  competitive  reasons,  maintain  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  the  American  farmer,  keeping  abreast  of 
changing  trends  in  production,  levels  of  farm  income,  movements  to 
diversify  or  specialize,  swings  from  production  of  one  crop  to  another, 
availability  and  acceptance  of  improved  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery, 
and  so  forth. 

In  the  sam,e  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  the  grain  trade  is  knowl¬ 
edgeable  of  the  requirements  of  domestic  consumers  and  the  markets 
and  market  potentials  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  we  feel  we  are  well 
equipped  to  speak  of  the  significance  of  any  particular  legislation  to 
any  part  of  the  total  grain  economy. 

The  ideal  international  trading  situation  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
completely  free  interchange  in  which  the  sellers  sell  and  the  buyers 
buy  independently  in  large  volume,  and  each  according  to  his  need. 
It  is  also  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no  participation  or  interfer¬ 
ence  whatever  by  Government.  We  recognize,  however,  that  under 
our  present  crop  support  program  this  is  impossible  in  the  trading  of 
grains  for  most  domestic  grain  prices  are  supported  well  above  prices 
in  world  markets.  When  prices  here  at  home  fall  below  Government 
loan  levels,  grain  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  sold  in  the  free  market 
but  instead  is  defaulted  to  the  Government.  If  any  particular  grain, 
the  price  of  which  is  held  above  world  levels  by  Government  price 
supports,  is  to  be  exported,  it  must  be  offered  at  a  reduced  price  com¬ 
petitive  with  similar  grain  from  other  countries,  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  must  absorb  the  difference.  Thus,  all  rules  of  free  trade  to  the 
contrary,  our  Government  must  involve  itself  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  paying  export  subsidies,  or  taking  an  equivalent  loss  on  its  books, 
if  so  much  as  a  single  bushel  is  to  leave  our  shores.  This  role  can 
be  dominating  and  destructive,  and  has  often  been  so.  Or,  if  under¬ 
taken  with  wisdom  and  discretion — as  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  past  few  years — it  can 
minimize  damage  to  the  economy  and  can  allow  grain  trading  to 
approximate,  at  least,  the  free  and  competive  ideal. 

Legislation  effecting  exporting  of  farm  commodities  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  Government  merchandising  or  other  disposal  of  grain  is 
necessarily  in  competition  with  private  grain  merchandising  efforts 
which  is  debilitating  to  the  private  economy,  and  should  be  at  least 
minimized  and  at  best  eliminated.  If  the  dual  aims  of  export  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  export  large  amounts  of  grain  and  to  stimulate  our  own 
and  the  overseas  economies  involved,  these  aims  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  established,  self-regulating  channels  of  normal 
commerce. 

This  consideration,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  almost  wholly  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  U.S.  grain  export  planners  prior  to  1956.  The  goal,  up  to 
that  time,  was  neither  to  constructively  increase  grain  exports  nor  to 
broaden  and  extend  patterns  of  normal  training,  but  instead  was 
predicated  on  the  disposal  of  Government  surplus  stocks  by  channel¬ 
ing  them  at  almost  any  cost  into  export.  The  advantage  of  tins  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  it  is  simple,  easy  to  understand,  and  amazingly  enough, 
politically  palatible.  Then  as  now,  if  Government  ownership  and 
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storage  of  grain  surpluses  is  burdensome  and  costly  to  the  taxpayers— 
and  certainly  it  is — let  the  Government  sell  it,  swap  it,  or  give  it 
away,  and  there’s  an  end  to  it.  Export  totals  can  then  be  shown  as 
proof-positive  that  something  is  being  done.  No  need  to  mention 
that  this  “something”  is  grossly  distorting  to  free  marketing  ma¬ 
chinery  here  at  home  and  in  numerous  cases  has  served  to  estrange 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  grain  exporting  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  prior  to  1956,  it  was  the  case  that  export  demand, 
whether  great  or  small  exerted  absolutely  no  stimulation  on  free 
grain  markets  within  the  United  States  and  not  only  failed  to  result 
in  higher  income  for  farmers,  but  actively  tended  to  depress  grain 
prices.  Farmers  faced  a  situation  in  which  every  bushel  of  grain 
exported  from  Government  stocks,  no  matter  how  well  it  looked  as  a 
statistic,  was  a  bushel  that  would  not  be  exported  from  current  farm 
production.  Thus  free  market  prices  remained  below  the  loan,  and 
for  every  bushel  exported  at  least  1  bushel,  and  probably  more  than  1, 
was  forthwith  defaulted  to  the  Government  and  added  to  the  grain 
stockpile. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  control  and  direct  all  phases  of  ex¬ 
port  activity,  Government  administrators  deemed  it  necessary  to  by¬ 
pass  almost  completely  the  marketing  machinery  of  the  commercial 
grain  trade.  The  cost-saving  efficiencies  of  competitive  handling  and 
transportation  were  lost.  The  cash  and  futures  markets  at  grain  ex¬ 
changes  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  elsewhere  were  not 
utilized.  The  merchandising  experts  of  the  trade,  familiar  as  they 
were  with  oversea  markets  and  availability  of  low-cost  interior  trans¬ 
portation,  wrere  either  transferred  to  other  jobs  or  turned  out  of  the 
industry  altogether.  Grain  firms,  instead  of  accomplishing  the  entire 
movement  from  countryside  to  foreign  consumer  were  permitted  only 
to  purchase  grain  from  Government  stocks  at  seaboard  and,  after  no 
more  than  a  slight  flurry  of  paper-shuffling,  to  ship  it  to  the  foreign 
buyer,  The  necessary  subsidy  was  not  paid  directly  to  anyone,  but 
was  absorbed  by  the  Government  in  the  low  price  set  for  sale  to 
exporters.  In  one  area  alone,  that  of  interior  transportation,  the 
unnecessary  cost  to  theU.S.  taxpayer  was  enormous. 

This  picture  of  grain  export,  we  repeat,  is  not  a  picture  of  things 
as  they  are  today.  It  is  now  understood  by  most  knowledgeable  per¬ 
sons  in  Government  that  the  effect  of  exporting  exclusively  from 
Government  stocks  is  more  harmful  than  beneficial.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood,  at  least  in  those  circles  familiar  with  business  operation,  that 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  perpetuating  forever  a  costly  farm  program 
than  to  allow  Government  to  take  over  piecemeal  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  grain  handling — among  them  the  export  function — and  to 
allow  the  appropriate  private  machinery  to  grow  rusty  and  useless. 

At  present,  though  very  appreciable  quantities  of  grain  are  still 
being  exported  from  Government  stockpiles,  by  far  the  largest  part 
is  drawn  from  the  free  market.  The  change,  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1956,  was  introduced  by  CCC’s 
subsidy-in-kind  program  for  wheat,  officially  known  as  GR-345. 
This  program  was  urgently  requested  by  the  commercial  grain  trade. 
When  finally  formulated  by  CCC  it  was  unanimously  acclaimed  a 
major  step  toward  returning  wheat  export  to  traditional  channels. 

Under  the  wheat  export  program  grain  firms,  to  satisfy  orders  from 
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foreign  buyers,  are  once  again  able  to  go  to  the  countryside,  bid 
against  each  other  for  free  market  stocks,  pay  considerably  more 
healthy  price,  move  their  purchases  in  the  most  economical  and  ex¬ 
peditious  way  to  an  exporting  coast  and  load  on  vessels.  Only  at  this 
point  in  the  marketing  chain  does  Government  come  into  the  picture, 
to  reimburse  the  exporter  for  the  difference  between  the  domestic 
price  at  which  he  buys  his  supplies  and  the  world  price  at  which  he 
must  sell  them.  Under  the  old  system,  as  we  have  noted,  the  subsidy 
was  “built-in”  at  the  outset.  Under  the  new,  the  Government  hands 
over  to  the  exporter  certificates  called  “scrip,”  equal  in  value  to  the 
price  difference  and  redeemable  only  in  grain  from  Government 
stocks.  Thus  total  exports  of  wheat,  which  on  an  average  is  supported 
to  one-fourth  more  than  the  world  price,  are  drawn  roughly  to  three- 
fourths  from  the  free  market  and  to  one-fourth  as  subsidy,  from  sur¬ 
plus  stockpiles.  This  is.  a  long  way  from  a  perfect  situation,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  an  enormous  improvement. 

Roughly  a  year  ago  the  subsidy  in  kind  technique  was  embodied  in 
a  similar,  but  considerably  simpler,  subsidy  in  kind  program  for  the 
coarse  grains,  namely,  corn,  oats  barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums. 
™ u  •  j-e<^lan*CS  program,  especially  in  the  awarding  of 

subsidies,  are  much  less  time  and  effort  consuming  than  those  still  in 
effect  for  wheat.  Also  improved  is  the  relative  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  free  market,  for  on  an  average  the  coarse  grains  are  sup- 
poi ted  at  levels  less  out  of  line  with  world  markets.  Thus  the  propor¬ 
tion  drawn  directly  from  the  farm  is  greater,  and  the  part  taken  from 
Government  stocks  is  less,  than  under  the  wheat  plan. 

The  enormous  importance  of  these  two  subsidy-in-kind  programs  is 
brought  home  when  one  examines  export  totals  achieved  before  and 
after  the  programs  were  adopted.  In  the  crop  years  of  1953-54  and 

1954- 55  both  years  preceding  the  wheat  programs — we  exported 
respectively  183.6  and  227.2  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  In  the 

1955- 56  crop  year,  with  the  new  subsidy  program  operating  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  4  months,  exports  shot  upward  to  295.3  million  bushels. 
In  the  three  subsequent  crop  years  we  have  never  failed  to  exceed 
presubsidy  totals,  but  have  exported  respectively  474.9,  328  and  361 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  Exports  of  coarse  grains,  in  the  5  crop 
years  preceding  their  subsidy-in-kind  program,  were  as  low  as  129.2 
million  bushels  in  1953-54  and  were  never  higher  than  339.4  million 
bushels  in  1957-58.  But  in  1958-59,  with  the  new  program  in  effect, 
coarse  gram  exports  jumped  to  an  amazing  454.5  million  bushels. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  since  1956,  when  the  successes  of  the  subsidy- 
m-kind  approach  first  became  apparent,  CCC  has  wisely  seen  fit  to 
decrease  with  each  passing  year  the  role  played  in  export  by  barter. 
In  1956  some  203  million  bushels  of  all  grains  were  disposed  of  by  the 
barter  route.  The  following  year  saw  only  186.2  million  bushels 
bartered  and  this  total  was  cut  even  further  in  fiscal  1958-59  to  28.6 
million  bushels.  These  figures  suggest  that  the  less  the  barter,  the 
higher  the  export  record. 

Through  present  subsidy  programs  for  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
have  increased  their  flow  into  world  commerce  and  have  brought  us 
closer  to  a  free  market  approximation  than  for  many  years,  there 
still  remains  a  considerable  amount  of  export  that  bypasses  commer¬ 
cial  channels  almost  entirely  and  it  not  felt  at  all  in  farm  prices. 
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In  simplest  form,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  whatever  exports  are  paid 
for  with  free  dollars,  dollars  loaned  to  foreign  governments  or 
local  currencies  guaranteed  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  or  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  those  exports  move 
through  one  or  the  other  of  the  subsidy-in-kind  programs.  In  con¬ 
trast,  grain  received  as  subsidy,  grain  bartered  for  strategic  materials, 
grain  given  as  emergency  grants  to  foreign  countries  or  as  donations 
to  U.S.  or  UN  relief  agencies,  grain  shipped  abroad  under  the  CCC 
credit  program,  all  those  exports  continue  to  come  entirely  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks,  thus  failing  to  improve  the  free  market  and  continuing 
to  bypass  the  commercial  trade. 

In  this  category,  barter  is,  in  our  opinion,  generally  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  most  danagerous.  To  be  sure,  it  is  possessed  of  the 
political  advantages  mentioned  earlier.  Taxpayers  are  told  we  have 
grain  we  want  to  get  rid  of  and  other  nations  have  metals  and  other 
materials  ostensibly  needed  to  supply  our  strategic  stockpiles.  It 
then  seems  reasonable  that  a  simple  “swap'’  will  serve  both  needs, 
leave  everyone  happy  and  cause  all  things  to  work  out.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  it  “all  works  out”  about  as  disadvantageous^  to  domestic  and 
world  economies  as  can  be  imagined. 

We  have  described  how  grain  used  in  barter,  like  any  grain  ex¬ 
ported  solely  from  Government  stocks,  bypasses  both  the  workings 
of  the  commercial  trade  and  the  marketplace  of  the  farmer.  Export¬ 
ing  firms  do  play  the  major  role — and  it  is  a  difficult  role  indeed — in 
locating  and  setting  up  workable  barter  contracts.  But  their  physi¬ 
cal  participation,  which  properly  should  extend  all  the  way  from  the 
countryside  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  is  limited  in  the  case  of  barter 
to  simply  loading  the  ships  at  dockside.  Many  firms  consider  this 
privilege  more  painful  than  rewarding  and  participate  in  barter 
only  because  they  feel  they  must.  Their  justification  is  simply  that 
their  business  is  to  export  grain,  and  they  could  not  survive  for  long 
if  they  refused  exporting  opportunities,  however  distasteful  they  may 
be.  But.  barter  opportunities  are  nonetheless  frustrating  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  every  participant. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It.  would  seem  to  me  your  statement  is  because  there 
is  no  profit  in  the  bartering  arrangement;  that  is  why  you  don’t  like  it. 
You  admit  it  right  there.  You  do  not  get  all  these  overcharges  where 
you  sell  it  under  title  I. 

How  much  do  you  get  out  of  a  bushel  of  grain  that  is  bartered  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  sure  that  would  vary  with  every  transaction, 
Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  would  be  the  most  you  would  get  out  of  a 
bushel  of  grain  that  is  bartered  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  couldn’t  say.  We  are  not  engaged  directly  in 
the  handling  of  barter  transactions  in  my  own  company.  We  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  it  and  we  certainly  see  the  effects  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  when  some  of  these  barter  deals  go  through,  but  we  have  not 
handled  any  barter  deals  directly  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  justify  this  statement  that  Govern¬ 
ment  adminstrators  deem  it  necessary  to  bypass  almost  completely  the 
marketing  machinery  of  the  commercial  grain  trade  ? 

That  is  on  page  4  of  your  statement  and  page  8,  and  you  reiterate 
that  by  saying  that  you  have  described  how  grains  are  used  in  barter, 
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how  grain  exported  solely  from  Government  stocks  bypasses  the  mar¬ 
keting  place  of  the  farmer. 

That  cannot  be  true  because  the  law  requires  these  transactions  to  go 
through  normal  trade  channels. 

Mr.  Farrington.  But  it  also  requires  that  the  grain  used  for  barter 
come  from  Government  stocks.  The  Government  turns  over  that 
stock  at  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Government  releases  the  stock,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  to  the  businessman  who  has  promoted  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Farrington.  But  at  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  at  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  At  the  point  of  export. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  The  man  picks  it 
up  and  sells  it. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  handling  the 
entire  transaction  from  the  countryside. 

The  Chairman.  Who  takes  it  out  of  the  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  F arrington.  The  Government  orders  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  load  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paid  for  that,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  4  ou  are  paid  when  you  receive  it  and  you  are  paid 
for  storage  on  it. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  complaining  because  you  do  not  get  some¬ 
thing  else  out  of  it  ? 

What  else  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  it?  If  the  Government  pays 
you  to  put  the  grain  in,  take  it  out  and  keep  it,  what  else  would  you 
expect  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  effect  of  the  subsidy-in-kind  programs  is  that 
the  grain  stays  in  private  trade  channels  at  all  stages  and  we  take  the 
risks  all  the  way  through.  We  move  it  by  the  most  economical  means. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paid  for  every  risk  you  assume. 

_  Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  paid  for  risk.  We  some¬ 
times  win,  we  sometimes  lose. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  win  and  lose  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Where  we  are  handling  grain  for  our  own  ac¬ 
count. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  handling  grain  for  your 
own  account.  I  am  talking  about  handling  Government  grain.  They 
pay  you  to  receive  it,  to  take  it  out,  and  to  keep  it.  What  else  would 
a  business  man  expect  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  talking  of  two  different  systems.  One  is 
where  the  Government  moves  it  and  there,  yes,  they  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  physically  move  the 
grain. 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  order  it  out.  They  direct  it. 

The  Chairman.  Businessmen  handle  it. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  statement  in  a  public  hearing.  I 
will  have  to  inquire  from  the  administrators  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  bypassed  commercial  trade.  I  haven’t  heard  of  a  single  instance. 
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Mr.  Farrington.  They  bypass  the  workings  of  the  marketing  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  haven’t  physically  bypassed  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  They  what? 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  haven’t  necessarily  physically  bypassed  the 
normal  channel  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  they  bypassed  it? 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  bypass  the  workings  of  the  marketplace. 
They  have  taken  the  full  risk  and  full  responsibility  for  moving  that 
grain  to  an  export  position  and  at  that  point  turned  it  back  to  the 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  is  much  more  economical  and  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  throughout,  if  the  trade  has  the  entire  operation  for  its  own 
account. 

The  Chairman.  What  your  statement  amounts  to  is  an  indictment 
of  the  administrators  of  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Our  plea  is  to  continue  the  handling  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  grain  exporting  business  in  the  channels  of  trade  and 
by  the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  Chairman.  Our  laws  direct  the  administrators  to  do  that.  I 
thought  the  administrators  were  doing  that.  You  tell  us  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Farrington.  When  the  Government  takes  possession  of  grain 
at  a  country  elevator,  directs  it  to  a  terminal  elevator,  stores  it  there 
for  a  while,  then  orders  it  out  and  moves  it  to  an  export  position,  that 
is  vastly  different  from  the  trade  carrying  on  all  of  those  operations 
for  its  own  account. 

I  might  say  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  have  the  Government  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  administrators  are  doing  it  in  the 
most  expensive  way.  That  is  an  indictment. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  want  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  keep  it 
in  private  trade  channels. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  administrators  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  law  directs  them  to  put  it  in  private  trade  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Not  on  the  title  II  and  title  III  operations,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  the  Government  went  into  the 
transport  business  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  thought  the  Govern¬ 
ment  executed  agreements,  and  consummated  transactions  through 
businessmen. 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  direct  where  it  shall  be  sent  and  pay  the 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  They  have  a  right  to  approve  the  bar¬ 
ter  transactions.  How  else  could  you  operate  if  you  did  not  have 
somebody  representing  the  Government’s  interests  ?  You  do  not  want 
to  barter  anything  out  of  your  warehouse  and  have  your  warehouse 
empty.  That  is  natural  business  instinct. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  isn’t  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  point  then,  you  are  not  making  as 
much  out  of  the  Government-owned  wheat  as  you  would  out  of 
privately  owned  wheat  ?  That  is  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Sometimes  we  make  less,  sometimes  we  make 
more.  At  least  we  have  the  risk  of  making  more  or  less. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Government  as¬ 
sumed  all  the  risk  of  transporting  and  putting  it  to  portside  for  over¬ 
sea  shipment. 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  do  on  the  barter  grain  and  title  II  grain. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  responsibility  then.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  full  responsibility,  certainly  that  does  not  leave  you 
with  responsibility. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  except  while  it  is  in  our  care,  while  we  are 
storing  it.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  paid  for  it  and  paid  well  for  it. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  striking  for  higher  rates,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  striking  for  handling  more  of  it  through 
the  private  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call  an  administrator  back  and  see  who  is 
handling  it.  I  thought  it  was  all  handled  by  private  individuals. 

All  right.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Air.  Farrington.  In  the  first  place,  CCC,  which  has  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  grain  in  the  past  30  years,  finds  itself  in  the 
market  for  ferrochrome,  manganese,  diamonds,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  far  outside  of  its  experience.  Foreign  merchants  of  these 
materials,  who  would  much  prefer  to  sell  for  cash  and  be  done  with 
it,  in  many  cases  boost  their  prices  to  exorbitant  levels.  At  the  same 
time  the  overseas  recipient  of  the  grain,  recognizing  that  this  country 
is  desirous  of  completing  the  transaction,  refuses  to  make  his  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  world  market  price  but  inists  on — and  receives — a 
liberal  discount  from  the  U.S.  exporter.  Our  own  grain  companies, 
who,  if  anything,  know  less  about  strategic  materials  than  does  CCC, 
find  themselves  trying  to  organize  one-way,  two-way,  and  sometimes 
even  four-  and  five-way  barters  that  ultimately  will  enable  them  to 
export  a  few  cargoes  of  grain.  They  are  able  to  do  the  business, 
offering  the  grain  at  considerable  discount,  only  because  of  the  over¬ 
price  our  Government  has  paid  for  the  strategic  material.  Often¬ 
times  this  overprice  may  be  hard  to  detect,  but  when  we  recall  that 
many  materials  in  international  trade  are  monopolistically  sold  and 
priced,  and  when  we  understand  that  any  sale  made  to  the  U.S. 
strategic  stockpile  is  a  sale  over  and  above  all  normal  expectations, 
we  will  discern  that  even  a  bargain  price  may  contain  a  very  large 
and  verj’’  flexible  margin  of  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  again.  That  looks 
like  it  is  another  indictment  of  the  Administrator. 

You  say  they  are  able  to  do  this,  move  the  grain  at  a  considerable 
discount,  only  because  of  the  overprice  our  Government  has  paid  for 
these  strategic  materials. 

That  is  an  indictment  of  those  who  are  buying  the  materials.  You 
cannot  attribute  that  to  the  Members  of  Congress  or  to  the  legislation. 

They  are  bypassing  private  trade  channels,  buying  materials  at  an 
overprice  to  the  Government  and  selling  the  grain  at  considerable 
discount. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understod  Mr.  Palmby’s  state¬ 
ment  this  morning,  I  thought  he  stated  before  they  took  strategic 
materials  they  contacted  the  Department  and  had  them  check  on  the 
prices  to  see  whether  they  were  paying  exorbitant  prices. 
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Did  you  hear  that  testimony  this  morning? 

Mr.  IIeimburger.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  if  Mr.  Farrington  has  any  evidence  of 
actual  overpricing  of  these  materials  which  were  bought  under  the 
barter  program  this  evidence  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  because  very  careful  machinery  has  been  set  up  by 
the  Government  to  see  that  they  do  not  pay  too  large  a  price  for 
these  materials  which  come  in. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  price  at  which  the  strategic  and 
other  materials  taken  in  a  barter  program  are  paid  for  with  surplus 
commodities  is  a  price  which  is  set  by,  or  at  least  approved  by,  the 
experts  in  the  General  Services  Administration,  who  are  the  best 
experts  in  our  Government  in  this  field. 

Do  you  have  any  actual  evidence  of  overpricing  of  these  materials 
being  received,  Mr.  Farrington? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  sure  the  men  in  Commodity  Credit  and  the 
other  agencies  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can.  I  do  know  that  the 
barter  funds  are  generally  available  at  a  discount,  or  that  the  barter 
commodities,  grains,  are  generally  available  in  the  grain  trade  at.  a 
discount. 

Sometimes  it  is  3  percent,  sometimes  it  is  5  percent.  I  have  heard 
of  cases  as  high  as  17  or  even  20  percent. 

There  is  some  slack  there. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Hasn’t  all  that  occurred,  Mr.  Farrington — and 
it  should  be  very  understandable  to  you,  understanding  the  grain 
trade— since  the  restriction  on  where  the  surplus  commodities  can  be 
sold  have  been  put  in  effect  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

,  We  had  hearings  on  the  barter  program  ever  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  uniformly  the  testimony  has  been  that  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  restricted  the  countries  into  which 
bartered  commodities  could  move  that  the  discounts  which  were  paid 
for  handling  grain,  or  other  commodities,  were  the  simple  normal 
trade  commissions  of  1  to  2  percent. 

This  has  been  testified  to  by  every  witness  who  has  been  asked  a 
question  before  this  committee,  including  Mr.  Berger,  Mr.  McLain, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Barter  Division.  None  of  them  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  they  had  heard  of  discounts  or  commissions  larger  than  that 
before  the  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  program.  Naturally  when 
an  exporter  has  a  limited  market  into  which  he  must  sell  a  commodity 
within  a  given  length  of  time,  he  is  going  to  ask  a  higher  commission  in 
order  to  move  that  commodity,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  But  he  knows  what  those  restrictions  are  at  the 
time  he  makes  the  deal. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Of  course,  and  he  asks  for  a  commission  that  may 
run  as  high  as  10  or  15  percent  because  he  knows  that  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  move  x  million  bushels  of  wheat  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  competition  with  all  other  wheat  within  60  days  and  to  assume 
that  risk  he  wants  and  gets  a  high  commission,  but  all  that  has 
occurred  since  the  restrictions  were  put  into  effect  and  because  of 
those  restrictions. 

There  was  no  such  commissions  as  that  paid  during  the  barter 
program  as  it  existed  prior  to  May  1957. 
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That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  with  the  statement,  I  just  want 
to  say  again  that  this  is  the  first  real  indictment  of  the  administrators 
that  I  have  heard,  and  even  though  you  indict  them  in  your  document, 
you  still  say  off  the  record  that  you  think  they  are  dong  a  good  job 
as  administrators.  Either  they  are  doing  a  good  job  or  they  are  not. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  the  charge  that  they  are  bypassing  all  trade 
channels  and  proper  businessmen  and  paying  too  much  for  materials 
they  acquire,  it  seems  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  evidence 
or  withdraw  it,  one. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  he  is  talking  about  that  this  is  a  natural  result  of  a  guided 
economy  rather  than  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  the  large  part  of  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  make  another  statement  that : 

Oftentimes  this  overprice  may  be  hard  to  detect,  but  when  we  recall  that  many 
materials  in  international  trade  are  monopolistically  sold  and  priced,  and  when 
we  understand  that  any  sale  made  to  the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile  is  a  sale  over 
and  above  all  normal  expectations,  we  will  discern  that  even  a  bargain  price 
may  contain  a  very  large  and  very  flexible  margin  of  profit. 

You  just  guessed  without  asking  the  GAO  if  they  had  any  way 
to  determine  the  profits  that  were  being  made  on  the  embargo  transac¬ 
tions.  The  man  told  me  no.  I  asked  Mr.  Palmby  this  morning,  if  he 
had  any  way  of  determining  the  profits  and  he  said  “No.”  You  con¬ 
tent  yourself  by  making  an  indictment.  If  anybody  anywhere  knows 
anything  that  is  rotten  or  evil  or  unholy  about  these  transactions  that 
is  exactly  what  our  committee  wants  to  hear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  administrators  to  indict  them  without  some  proof. 

That  is  all.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  would  not  pretend  to  evaluate  the  importance 
of  America’s  strategic  stockpile,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  claims  that 
we  have  infinitely  more  strategic  materials  than  we  need.  It  is  the 
case,  however,  that  under  barter  arrangements  we  lump  together  and 
treat  as  one,  two  entirely  separate  commercial  needs.  Thus,  when 
pressure  is  great  to  dispose  by  barter  of  surplus  farm  commodities, 
pressure  is  also  great  to  acquire  strategic  materials  with  very  little 
regard  for  real  need. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  indictment  of  the  Department. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  establishes  the  need  and  publishes 
a  strategic  materials  list.  Yet  you  stand  here  with  very  little  regard 
for  the  commodities  being  acquired. 

That  is  all.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Some  economists  estimate  that  our  present  stock¬ 
pile  of  minerals  and  other  strategic  and  critical  materials — a  stockpile 
valued  at  some  $8.2  billion — is  now  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it  properly 
should  be.  We  have  been  led  to  understand  that  we  have  enough 
tungsten,  for  example,  to  last  for  26  years  even  at  the  full  consumption 
level  that  would  be  required  by  all-out  war.  If  this  is  so,  we  have 
done  no  more  than  exchange  one  costly  surplus  for  another. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  You  cite  tungsten  here.  How  much  tungsten  has 
been  acquired  under  the  barter  program  ? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  It  is  my  understanding  none  lias  been.  May  I 
ask  Mr.  Rawlings,  who  is  in  the  room  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Raw- 
1  i ngs,  has  tungsten  been  acquired  under  the  barter  program? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  N o  tungsten  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Thank  you. 

I  he  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  reasonable  approach,  we  believe,  is  clearly 
to  separate  strategic  materials  from  the  problem  of  U.S.  grain  dis¬ 
posal,  and  to  consider  each  matter  on  its  own  merits.  Thus  if  our 
Government  decides  it  has  particular  strategic  needs,  let  it  buy  out¬ 
right  whatever  is  necessary  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  appropriate 
budget  In  the  same  way,  if  Congress  and  the  public  decide  that  in¬ 
creased  support  of  grain  exports  is  desirable,  let  programs  be  devised 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer’s  market  and  will  enable  exports 
to  move  by  the  most  economical  means  from  farm  to  foreign  con¬ 
sumer  through  commercial  channels.  Government  grain  stockpiles 
would  be  reduced  in  part  by  direct  removal  through  subsidies  and 
m  larger  part  by  reduction  of  annual  takeover  from  farmers. 

It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  export  of  any  particular 
quantity  of  grain  from  the  free  market  results  in  reduction  of  the 
Government  grain  stockpile  just  as  surely  as  if  export  came  from  the 
stockpile  itself.  For  U.S.  grain  production  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  with  only  two  avenues  available  to  it. 

It  must  either  be  consumed,  domestically  or  by  export,  or  it  must 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government.  If  exports  are  from  Government 
stocks,  greater  amounts  of  grain  must  be  acquired  from  farmers.  If 
exports  are  from  the  free  market,  total  acquisitions  by  Government 
are  less. 

Examination  of  wheat  production,  exports,  and  Government  acqui¬ 
sitions  for  the  past  6  crop  years  supports  this  conclusion.  In  the  2 
years  prior  to  1956,  when  all  exports  were  required  to  come  from 
Government  stocks,  CCC  was  forced  to  take  over  37  percent  of  total 
wheat  production  in  1953-54  and  46  percent  of  production  in  1954-55 

in  the  1955-56  crop  year,  with  the  subsidy  in  kind  program  enabling 
exports  to  come  from  the  free  markets,  CCC  acquisitions  fell  to  28 
percent.  In  1956—57  they  amounted  to  only  15  percent. 

Mi.  Johnson.  Does  that  mean  we  only  overproduced  15  percent  in 
that  year  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Farrington.^  It  doesn’t  mean  that,  sir. 

Mi.  Johnson.  We  must  have  got  rid  of  all  the  wheat  produced  but 
15  percent  m  that  particular  crop  year. 

Mr.  Farrington.  No.  That  does  not  follow.  That  merely  means 
that  less  of  it  had  to  go  into  and  then  come  out  of  Government  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fifteen  percent  went  in  in  1956  and  1957?  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  was  finally  acquired  or  taken  over  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  J oiinson.  The  rest  is  either  in  private  storage  or  sold  ? 
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^r;  Fakkington.  Transferred  and  at  the  same  time  some  was  taken 
out  of  Government  stocks  during  that  year  so  it  would  be  something 
less  than  the  15  percent  that  was  actually  added  to  the  stockpile. 

In  1957-58  they  were  16  percent.  And  even  last  year,  when  wheat 
production  rose  to  a  record  high  of  more  than  1.4  billion  bushels 
CCC  takeovers  were  held  to  only  31  percent  of  the  total. 

heed  grains,  despite  their  short  history  under  a  subsidy  in  kind 
program,  appear  to  be  showing  a  similar  pattern.  The  5  cron  years 
from  1953-64  through  1967-58  have  shown  a  steady  increase  Fn' total 
g™n  production  from  a  4.7  billion  bushels  to  more  than  5.7  bil- 
^  the  same  time,  CCC  s  acquisitions  have  increased  from  427 
million  bushels  in  1953-54  to  a  whopping  868  million  bushels  in  1957- 
58.  h  eed  grain  production  for  the  most  recent  crop  year,  the  1958-59 
year,  set  an  alltime  record  of  6.4  billion  bushels.  But,  despite  this 
total,  acquisitions  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year,  the  most  recent 
figures  available,  show  a  takeover  of  only  551  million  bushels  This 
improved  condition  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  vigor  of  the  farmers’ 
free  market  and  to  the  supplying  of  export  needs  from  that  market. 

Ti1  Gov™ent  loan  levels  lower  and  less  attractive  to 
farmers  than  ever  before,  it  is  imperative  that  the  free  market  be 
given  every  encouragement  if  the  income  of  farmers— for  whom  the 
en™re  .m  Proffram  has  been  devised— is  to  remain  adequate. 

file  importance  of  these  programs  in  improving  farm  prices  and 
reducug  ‘he  takeover  of  grain  by  CCC  Ahowtfby  thefoHowtag 
statements  from  the  Feed  Situation”  reports  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  In  January  1959  this  statement  appeared: 

Some  of  the  strength  in  prices  of  feed  grains,  especially  for  barley  and 
sorghum  grain,  has  resulted  from  the  large  exports  of  grain  from  commercial 
channels  under  the  payment-in-kind  program. 

In  May  1959  this  statement  appeared : 

Reductions  in  quantities  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain  going  under  price  sud- 
port  in  spite  of  larger  1958  production  appear  to  be  partly  the  result  of  increased 

kindeeSxportSprogramXPOrt'  BUt  “  alS°  refleCtS  the  influence  of  the  payment-in- 

If  we  have  made  clear  the  benefits  of  export  from  the  free  market 
rather  than  from  Government  stock — namely,  stronger  grain  prices 
to  farmers  and  less  gram  takeover  by  CCC— then  we  have  also  dis¬ 
pelled  any  thought  that  our  position  on  barter  may  be  dictated  by  our 
concern  for  continued  storage  of  Government  grain  in  our  elevators. 
We  do  store  surplus  gram,  and  in  very  great  quantity.  But  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  loaded  out  of  our  elevators  and  exported  for  barter  in 
lieu  of  a  free  market  export,  to  that  same  extent  new  Government 
gram  is  received,  and  placed  in  storage.  We  lose  nothing  whatever 
on  the  storage  side  of  the  ledger.  Our  loss,  and  the  Government’s 
loss  and  the  farmer’s  loss  is  on  the  merchandising  side  alone.  For  we 
are  convinced  that  more  is  accomplished  by  export  from  the  free 
market  than  is  done  under  the  barter  system,  and  with  far  less  distress 
to  the  gram  economy. 

We  say  more  is  accomplished.  Yet  some  will  tell  you  no,  that  barter 
results  m  greater  total  exports  than  could  take  place  otherwise.  They 
admit  that  in  years  past  this  might  not  have  been  so,  for  countless 
examples  show  that  bartered  grain  has  invaded  cash  markets  serv¬ 
iced  by  ourselves  and  friendly  grain-producing  nations.  But,  they 
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will  say,  Government  today  requires  “proof  of  additionality.”  That 
is,  proof  that  the  barter  of  grain  will  be  “in  addition  to”  dollar  sales 
rather  than  “instead  of,”  before  it  grants  contract  approval. 

But  the  additionality  of  barter,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  proved. 

It  cannot  be  proved  because  it  does  not  exist.  Assume,  for  example, 
that  West  Germany  has  ferrochrome  admissable  to  our  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  and  that  a  barter  is  arranged  to  exchange  U.S.  soybeans.  The 
question  of  additionality  is  answered  by  a  statement  by  the  German 
importer  that  he  will  accept  an  offer  of  soybeans  from  Manchuria 
if  the  barter  is  not  approved.  We  have  no  real  proof  that  such  an 
offer  has  been  made,  but,  we  accept  his  statement  as  sufficient,  never¬ 
theless,  and  the  barter  contract  is  undertaken.  But,  assuming  that 
the  Manchurian  beans  were  actually  offered,  what  then  becomes  of 
them?  They  do  not  disappear.  They  are  not  magically  removed 
from  the  scene.  Instead,  they  will  be  offered  to  Holland,  or  Belgium, 
or  Norway,  or  some  other  customer  of  the  free  world,  and  they  will 
be  offered  at  a  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  sold,  in  competition 
with  sales  by  ourselves. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  barley  is  bartered  to  England  in  exchange 
for  refined  Bolivian  tin,  or  diamonds  are  received  from  Belgium  in 
exchange  for  bartered  corn.  Other  grains  and  other  materials  are 
involved  in  barters  with  Norway,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  otheis. 
In  each  case  additionality  is  said  to  be  proved.  But  in  each  case  the 
recipient  of  the  grain  is  a  dollar  customer  of  the  United  States  that 
would  have  purchased  the  grain  in  the  world  market  if  the  barter  had 
not  taken  place.  And  in  each  case  the  foreign  producer  that  would 
have  made  the  sale,  be  it  a  friendly  country  or  a  country  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  will  remain  in  the  market  with  its  corn,  barley,  or 
whatever,  and  eventually  will  dispose  of  it.  Wliere  is  the  so-called 
additionality? 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  is  not  now  shipping  gram 
in  excess  of  normal  exports  by  ourselves  and  other  members  of  the 
free  world.  On  the  contrary,  ‘both  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  require  that  exports  to  be 
financed  by  our  Government  be  exports  that  will  not  replace  dollar 
sales  or  disrupt  usual  grain  marketings.  In  consequence,  Public  Law 
480  and  ICA  agreements  are  not  made  with  dollar  customers,  but 
instead  they  go  to  India,  Pakistan,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  other  nations  unable  to  make  dollar  purchases  without 
our  assistance.  With  these  countries,  and  even  with  some  very  few 
countries  involved  in  barter,  additionality  would  seem  to  be  a  fact. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  barter  transactions,  arranged  as  they 
are  with  countries  who  are  traditional  dollar  buyers,  who  produce 
valuable  materials  for  the  world  market  and  who  are  denied  access  j 
to  our  Public  Law  480  and  ICA  financing,  the  proof  of  additionality  j 
is  patently  impossible. 

If  the  additionality  of  barter  exports  could  be  proved ;  that  is,  if 
grain  exported  under  barter  were  truly  in  addition  to  our  regular 
exports,  to  that  extent  we  would  have  no  objection.  If,  for  example, 
a  recent  barter  with  Ghana  is  actually  an  additional  export,  then  we 
endorse  it  heartily.  If  barter  could  lie  arranged  with  India,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  Public  Law  480  financing  required  by  that 
country,  we  would  also  approve.  But  India  has  shown  no  serious 
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inclination  to  involve  herself  in  barter  and  Ghana  has  bartered  only 
to  a  tuning  extent,  while  virtually  all  our  other  barter  business  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  dollar  sales,  which  have  slid  since  1952  from 
some  $314  billion  for  all  U.S.  farm  products  to  roughly  $214  billion 
today. 

At  the  moment,  the  portion  of  U.S.  exports  accounted  for  by  barter 
equals  only  about  3  percent  of  the  total.  But  as  domestic  surpluses 
continue  to  grow,  the  likelihood  of  increased  Government  financing 
and  control  of  exports  will  almost  certainly  grow  with  it.  This  means 
larger  budgets,  higher  taxes,  and  increasing  risks  to  attack  from  irate 
voters.  The  temptation  to  increase  barter,  because  of  its  undeniable 
political  attractiveness,  will  undoubtedly  be  great.  Id. It.  7983,  urg¬ 
ing  as  it  does  a  greatly  accelerated  barter  program,  is  only  one’  indi¬ 
cation  of  this  temptation.  But  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is 
deceived,  and  to  the  extent  that  barter,  rather  than  normal  trade  is 
expanded,  to  that  extent  we  will  pay  for  our  shortsightedness  many 
times  over  in  reduction  of  farmers’  prices,  further  loss  of  dollar 
exports,  inhibition  of  the  commercial  grain  trade,  and  expansion 
of  government-to-government  trading. 

What  is  needed  and  what  we  recommend  is  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  programs  which  will  encourage  dollar  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  trading  or  otherwise  draw  export  supplies  from  the  farmers 
market  such  as  is  done  under  the  grain  subsidy  in  kind  programs. 
This  procedure  and  objective  should  be  spelled  out  clearly  in  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  CCC  directives. 

Exactly  the  opposite  tendency  is  noted  in  H.R.  7983.  Public  Law 
480  at  present  would  restrict  the  use  of  barter  to  safeguard  usual 
marketing,  to  insure  that  it  does  not  replace  cash  sales  and  to  insure 
that  it  does  not  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate  all  these  restrictions  and 
presumably  allow  barter  to  proceed  without  regard  for  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  would  increase  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  range  of  products  and  materials  for  which  barter  contracts  might 
be  made.  At  present,  CCC’s  materials  imports  are  restricted  to  “such 
strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 
domestically  produce  its  requirements.” 

The  proposed  amendment  would  extend  this  range  to  any  materials 
included  in  the  strategic  stockpile  whether  or  not  they  are  produced 
in  this  country,  and  further  would  include  any  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment  “important  to  the  economy”  and  “including  but  not  limited” 
to  various  defense  needs.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  virtually  any¬ 
thing  could  be  imported  for  use  by  any  branch  of  Government, 
whether  or  not  detrimental  to  U.S.  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture.’ 

Most  damaging  of  all,  if  our  evaluation  of  the  barter  principle 
is  correct,  is  the  extent  to  which  H.R.  7983  and  companion  bills  would 
expand  the  use  of  this  technique.  Even  the  present  nominal  use  of 
barter,  involving  in  grains  alone  some  $49  million  at  world  grain 
market  prices,  is  far  too  great.  The  proposed  amendment,  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  “Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  endeavor  to  consummate  barter 
agreements  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $350  million,  for  each  fiscal  year,” 
would  multiply  an  already  undesirable  program.  Further,  by  urg¬ 
ing  that  barter  be  given  priority  over  other  types  of  PublicLaw  480 
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financing,  the  amendment  could  result  in  blocking  completely  export 
sales  from  the  free  market  until  its  $350  million  were  achieved.  And 
even  that  extreme  goal  might  not  be  the  end,  for  the  phrase  “not.  less 
than  $350  million”  suggests  that  totals  might  be  built  up  indefinitely. 

Passage  of  H.R.  7983,  H.R.  5139,  H.R.  6410,  and  H.R.  6552  in  their 
present  form  in  our  opinion  would  result  in  irrevocable  harm.  It 
would  sacrifice  many  years  of  slow  and  considered  progress  in  the 
area  of  grain  export  programing,  and  would  leave  all  economic  groups 
concerned  much  the  worse  for  its  use. 

That  completes  my  Statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize,  I  assume,  the  implications  involved 
when  you  made  this  statement : 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  virtually  anything  that  would  be  imported  for 
use  by  any  branch  of  the  Government,  whether  or  not  detrimental  to  U.S. 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  *  *  *. 

Do  you  have  something  to  justify  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  This  amendment  would  remove  the  restrictions 
that  now  exist  in  those  respects. 

The  Chairman.  No,  it  does  not  say  that.  It  says,  if  you  quoted 
from  the  bill  directly  and  you  have  these  words  in  quotation,  “goods 
important  to  the  economy  and  further  included  but  not  limited  to 
various  defense  needs.” 

Those  needs  are  determined  by  an  interagency  board  or  commission, 
are  they  not  ? 

There  is  no  one  bureaucrat  in  the  Government  who  can  go  out  and 
import  something  not  needed  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  present  law  has  some  very  definite  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  what  you  can  do.  Many  of  those  restrictions  would  be 
removed  by  H.R.  7983. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  quoted  from  H.R.  7983. 

Mr.  Farrington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  H.R.  7983. 

Here  is  what  the  bill  provides : 

Strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  important  to  the  economy 
or  security  programs  of  the  United  States  as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

You  just  picked  out  what  you  wanted  to  pick  out  and  quoted  it  but 
you  did  not  quote  the  sense  of  the  statement. 

*  *  *  included  but  not  limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

Do  you  have  any  complaint  with  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  is  much  broader  than  the  language  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  language,  to  broaden 
it  with  the  determination  and  the  designation  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  request  comes  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.  You  just  object  to  barter?  That  is  all  it  means,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  object  to  barter  that  substitutes  barter  for 
cash  trading. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  made  the  complaint 
against  this  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  have  you  complained  before  now? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  indicated  this  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  while  they  were  bartering  away 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  the  surplus  commodities  we  did  not  need 
and  want  ? 

#  Mr.  Farrington.  No.  The  occasion  was  some  barter  deals.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  Belgium  corn-diamond  deal  that  we  felt  was  not 
adding  significantly  to  grain  exports  and  was  supplanting  cash  trade. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Several  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  objected  to  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  felt,  that  that  transaction  seriously  cut  into 
the  cash  trading  and  into  the  operations  under  the  subsidy-in-kind 
programs. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  the  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  was  approved.  It  had  already  been  approved. 
The  Chairman.  It  was  already  approved  before  you  complained 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Before  we  knew  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  this  question  of  every  witness  who 
has  been  here  and  I  will  ask  you :  Do  you  have  any  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  any  of  these  barter  transactions  have  displaced  dollar 
transactions  ?  If  so,  name  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Farrington.  On  this  well-known  corn-diamond  deal,  when  it 
became  known,  the  prices  in  the  market  dropped  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  the  exporters  used  some  of  the  barter  grain  in  filling  sales 
that  were  already  made  or  would  have  been  filled  from  free  market 
stocks. 

I  do  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  case.  One  of  the  few  cases 
that  I  know  of,  my  own  company  was  involved  where  a  sale  had 
already  been  consummated  for  dollars  and  then  an  exporter  offered  to 
handle  it  under  a  barter  arrangement  and  use  some  of  its  barter 
funds  at  a  discount,  so  it  was  handled  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  identify  that  transaction  so  we  can  in¬ 
vestigate  it  with  the  Department? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  do  not  think  I  should  disclose  an  individual 
company  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Will  there  be  anything  wrong  in  your  telling  us  about  it?  That  is 
all  public  information,  I  thought. 

I  did  not  know  there  was  anything  secret  about  these  transactions, 

I  think  we  have  asked  them  to  give  us  a  list  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  sure  you  have  the  overall  barter  deals.  This 
was  just  one  small  part  of  the  barter  deal  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  overall  barter  deal  was,  but  I  do  know  that  we  had  a  sale  for 
cash  dollars  and  an  exporter  wanted  to  use  up  some  of  his  barter 
funds. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  that  you,  yourself,  know  of  one  trans¬ 
action  which  displaced  the  market  in  a  dollar  sale,  and  you  refuse  to- 
give  us  the  name  of  the  exporter  ? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  There  was  nothing  improper  about  the  transac¬ 
tion.  They  had  the  barter  funds  and  it  covered  the  country  of 
destination  and  the  commodity  we  wanted  to  export. 

The  Chairman.  The  Administrator  should  never  have  closed  that 
transaction,  never  should  have  consummated  the  deal  if  there  was  a 
displacement  of  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  barter  deal  had  been  approved  long  before 
that.  We  did  not  negotiate  the  barter  deal  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  particular  barter  deal.  I  just  know  that  we  did  utilize  some 
of  the  barter  funds  in  filling  a  dollar  sale. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  understand  the  witness,  you  made  a  cash  sale 
of  corn  to  the  Belgians  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  it  was  not  corn  to  Belgium. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  a  cash  sale,  was  it  not  ?, 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  To  a  buyer  in  Holland? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  he  back  out  on  the  deal  he  made  with  you? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir 

Mr.  Johnson.  Wliat  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  had  a  cash  sale  to  a  foreign  country  and  it 
fitted  into  the  terms  of  the  barter  agreement  which  had  already  been 
executed  by  a  grain  exporting  firm. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  got  his  corn  from  that  particular  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  was  not  corn. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  got  the  grain,  then? 

Mr.  Farrington.  He  got  the  grain  and  used  the  funds  to  buy  the 
grain  and  then  sold  the  grain  back  to  us  and  we  used  the  grain  to  fill 
our  cash  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Farrington.  1958. 

The  Chairman.  In  1958,  Belgium  signed  a  trade  agreement  with 
Hungary  under  which  Belgium  acquired  corn. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Belgium  was  not  the  country  involved. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  country  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  would  rather  not  disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  mentioned  the  Belgian  transaction. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  did  as  an  example  of  one  case  where  the  grain 
trade  generally  felt  that  additionality  was  not  involved  and  that  the 
barter  grain  was  merely  being  substituted  for  cash  grain — — 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  four  different  agreements  in  the 
case  of  Belgium.  There  was  one  with  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  one  with  the  U.S.S.R.  over  a  period  from  1956  to  1958. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  administration  made  corn  very  easily 
available  to  Belgium. 

That  was  the  corn  transaction,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  one  of  the  big  companies,  do  you 
not  ?  What  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Minneapolis? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  company  collected  over  $6  million  in  1958  in 
storage  charges  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  received  total  payments  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  handling  and  storing  of  grain  in  about 
that  amount ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  exact,  it  was  $6,240,498.56. 

To  what  extent  is  your  warehouse  occupied  now? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  have  many  elevators. 

The  Chairman.  All  filled  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir.  They  are  not  all  filled. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  they  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  imagine,  overall,  about  TO  or  80  percent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Government  storage  are  you  provid¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  operate  80  million  bushels  of  grain  capacity. 
I  would  guess  that  the  Government  stocks  would  be  between  30  and 
35  million. 

The  Chairman.  30  and  35  million  bushels  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  in  your  statement,  frankly,  that  you 
had  not  lost  anything  on  any  of  these  transactions  because  of  the 
storage  costs  involved. 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  I  said  that  our  opposition  to  barter  was  not 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  we  might  lose  storage. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  not  lost  any,  did  you  not?  You 
lost  nothing  on  the  storage  side  of  the  ledger. '  What  you  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  is  you  have  not  been  able  to  make  other  profits  out 
of  handling  Government  trading? 

Mr.  F arrington.  N o,  sir ;  that  is  not  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  complaining  about  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  statement  there  was  that,  by  moving  grain 
out  of  the  free  market,  and  through  the  free  market,  the  amount  of 
grain  we  store  for  the  Government  is  not - 

The  Chairman.  In  your  very  next  sentence,  you  say : 

*  *  *  The  Government’s  loss  and  the  farmers’  loss  is  on  the  merchandising  side 
alone. 

You  all  complained  because  you  are  not  permitted  to  merchandise 
this  Government  grain  as  you  would  privately  owned  grain  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  not.  We  are  making  a  plea  to  continue  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  merchandising  of  grain  through  private 
trade  channels,  rather  than  taking  it  out  of  Government  stocks. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  ever  going  to  get  rid  of  the  stocks  if 
you  do  not  take  them  out  of  the  warehouses  and  sell  on  the  market 
somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  Government 
stocks  is  to  cut  the  production  below  the  consumption  levels. 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  that  and  the  President  did  not  like  it  and 
Mr.  Benson  did  not  like  it.  He  vetoed  the  bill. 

That  means  we  will  keep  it  indefinitely. 

.  Mu  Farrington.  As  long  as  production  exceeds  off-take,  distribu¬ 
tion,  then  the  stocks  will  stay  there. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  understood  and  was  the  situation 
that  required  a  25  percent  reduction  in  wheat.  We  sent  a  bill  to  the 
White  House.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
vetoed  it. 

If  I  sum  up  your  statement,  your  complaint  is  that  you  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  some  money  out  of  the  handling  of  grain  over  and 
above  the  normal  costs  for  receiving  it  and  checking  it  out  and  stor¬ 
ing  it  and  protecting  it  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  not  here  to  complain.  We  are  making  a 
plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  maximum  utilization  of  trade  facili¬ 
ties  and  trade  know-how. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  for  that. 

Mr.  Farrington.  In  moving  grain  from  the  farrmer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Would  you  approve  the  barter  program  if  it  were 
handled  the  same  as  it  is  under  title  I  ? 

You  people  went  out  and  bought  it  on  the  open  market  and  furnished 
it  to  the  man  for  strategic  materials  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  yes, 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  said  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  if  the  farmers  went  out  and  bought  grain  and  furnished  it  to  the 
exporter  and  furnished  them  strategic  materials;  am  I  right? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  said  that  would  be  an  improvement  over  taking 
it  out  of  Government  stocks ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  one  more  witness,  gentlemen,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Mr, 
R.  L.  Patterson  of  Oxford,  Ivans.  He  is  a  farmer-wheat  grower,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  hear  him  and  I  am  sure  that  you  want  to  hear 
his  comments  with  regard  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Patterson. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  L.  PATTERSON,  KANSAS  WHEAT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  make  a  statement  before 
I  go  into  my  written  statement,  Mr.  Hope  testified  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  reading  his  testimony  I  noted  that  he 
brought  forth  practically  all  of  the  activities  that  the  several  State 
commissions  under  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development 
Association  were  doing.  So,  I  have  condensed  my  own  statement  down 
to  the  findings  we  have  back  of  this  that  we  would  like  to  present  to 
you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

Mr.  Patterson.  My  name  is  R.  L.  Patterson.  I  am  a  wheat  and 
small  grains  grower,  along  with  alfalfa.  My  home  is  at  Oxford, 
Sumner  County,  Ivans. 

First  I  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  as  a  wheat  grower  and  on  behalf  of  the  Kansas  Wheat 
Commission. 
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The  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  along  with  Nebraska  and  Colorado, 
through  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development  Association, 
and  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  are  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  develop  markets  and  increase  wheat  uses  the  world  over.  In  this 
market  development  work  we  are  associated  with  Public  Law  480  in 
our  activities  in  foreign  lands,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

First  I  want  to  say  Public  Law  480  is  one  of  the  finest  instruments 
we  have,  whereby  we  can  help  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  other 
lands  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  help  relieve  our  over¬ 
supply  of  food.  I  hope  this  committee  and  Congress  can  see  fit  to  re¬ 
new  Public  Law  480,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  1  year  at  a  time. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  results  it  should  be  renewed  for  a  5- 
year  period,  so  agreements  can  be  entered  into  between  countries, 
whereby  we  can  furnish  an  allotted  amount  of  wheat  each  year  so 
they  can  gradually  improve  their  diet  year  by  year,  instead  of  an  im¬ 
proved  diet  this  year  and  none  next  year.  This  leads  to  disorder  and 
will  not  build  good  relations. 

Next  let  us  look  at  what  is  referred  to  by  the  press  and  the  public 
as  our  huge  surplus  of  food.  To  me  this  is  not  a  correct  reference 
and  should  be  referred  to  as  a  blessed  supply  of  food,  as  there  cannot 
be  a  surplus  as  long  as  so  many  people  need  food  in  the  world.  This 
stock  of  food  we  have  will  be  used  one  of  two  ways,  as  an  evil  surplus, 
or  a  blessed  supply.  If  we  keep  it  stored  under  high  carrying  charges 
and  do  not  make  every  effort  to  get  it  to  people  in  need,  then  it  will 
be  an  evil  surplus.  Proverbs  11:26  says,  “He  that  withholdeth  corn, 
the  people  shall  curse  him ;  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him 
that  selleth  it.”  Then  if  we  get  this  food  where  needed,  it  will  be  a 
blessed  supply. 

In  our  stock  of  food  the  greater  part  is  wheat,  which  is  the  staff  of 
life.  At  this  time  we  have  2  billion  bushels.  The  greatest  blessing 
any  nation  in  the  world  has.  I  feel  this  is  no  accident  we  have  this, 
as  God  supplies  food  for  people  who  honor,  trust,  and  obey  him.  This 
our  Nation  stands  for,  so  we  are  blessed  with  the  equipment  to  promote 
peace,  good  will,  and  love  in  the  world.  He  also  knows,  we  know, 
there  are  millions  of  people  in  need,  so  we  have  an  obligation  to  God 
and  these  people. 

In  our  market  development  activities  I  spent  6  weeks  in  6  countries 
in  South  America.  When  you  live  with  these  people  and  see  their 
need  of  a  better  diet  then  you  realize  the  great  good  we  can  do  with 
our  blessed  supply.  There  is  a  need  in  the  world  of  friendly  nations 
for  more  wheat  than  we  have  to  spare,  if  we  can  arrange  the  economy 
so  they  can  secure  it.  Also  when  you  see  the  Communist  forces  work¬ 
ing  like  bees  in  these  countries  you  feel  our  obligation  more  than 
ever.  As  we  feel  the  unrest  everyhere,  we  will  need  friends,  and 
neighbors  if  we  are  to  remain  a  great  Nation.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  make  a  friend  than  to  help  him  help  himself  when  he  is  in  need. 

I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room,  but  what 
has  sometime  in  his  life  been  lifted  up  by  someone  helping  him  help 
himself,  or  he  would  not  be  where  he  is  today.  This  also  applies  to 
our  great  Nation  as  we  were  helped  in  our  younger  days,  so  it.  is  our 
turn  now. 

Our  Nation  is  founded  upon  freedom,  and  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Constitution  is  our  faith  in  God.  Even  our  coins  say,  “In  God  We 
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Trust  ”  so  if  we  are  to  remain  a  great  Nation  we  must  be  true  to  our 
flag  we  are  flying  and  keep  this  trust  and  faith  in  God  and  use  our 
blessed  supply  for  the  needy  of  the  world. 

As  I  look  back  in  history  at  the  great  nations  of  time,  1  am  unable 
to  find  a  single  nation  that  neglected  God  and  remained  great.  I  am 
proud  of  our  Nation  and  its  great  leadership  m  the  world,  and  I  want 
those  stars  and  stripes  to  be  flying  as  the  great  nation  leader  of  the 
world,  for  years  to  come.  I  feel  we  have  this  opportunity  now  to 
show  the  world  we  do  trust  in  God,  and  prove  it  by  using  our  blessed 
supply  to  improve  the  diet  of  those  in  need.  To  do  this  we  will  need 
to  use  all  methods,  as  currencies,  barter,  and  long-time  loans,  as  the 

case  may  be.  .  . 

Where  there  is  a  will,  that  is  pleasing  to  God,  there  is  a  way,  so  tins 
can  be  done.  In  a  country  that  can  send  monkeys  in  a  missile  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  and  return  them  alive,  it  can  overcome  whatever  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  is  in  the  way.  ...  i  i  i  • 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  m 
helping  our  foreign  friends  by  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  and  can  do  .  i 
a  great  deal  more  if  we  can  get  these  few  changes. 

The  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  is  dedicated  to  put  forth  every 
effort,  that  is  just,  honest,  and  honorable,  to  promote  markets  and  uses  ; 
for  wheat,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  President  has  stated,  “We  : 
should  use  our  large  stocks  of  agriculture  products  as  food  for  peace.”' 
With  all  of  us  working  together  and  some  improvements  in  Public 
Law  480  this  can  and  will  be  done. 

May  God’s  wisdom  be  with  you  in  your  decisions. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Patterson.  I 
notice  on  page  3  you  say  that  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  is  doing 
a  fine  work.  You  suggest  that  we  have  a  longer  program  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Will  you  give  us,  Mr.  Patterson,  the  reason  why  we 
should  continue  this  Public  Law  480  program  for  5  years?  We  have 
been  let  to  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thinks  it  should 
be  continued  for  1  year.  You  suggest  5.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  our  activities  in  these  countries  and  in  dealing 
with  these  people  we  find  them  very  hesitant  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  we  move  wheat  on  a  1-year  basis.  In  the  first  place,  by 
the  time  that  we  get  the  law  revised  and  the  machinery  in  action  3  | 
months  of  the  year  have  moved  away.  By  the  time  we  can  get  all  of 
the  agreements  drawn  up  and  started  into  action  there  is  another  2  or  . 
3  months  gone,  so  we  only  have  6  or  7  months  left. 

Each  country  gave  us  the  information  that  if  they  at  any  time  in-  : 
creased  diet  of  their  people  and  then  had  to  cut  it  off  within  a,  year 
they  would  be  inviting  a  revolution,  but  if  they  could  go  to  a  period  of 
5  years  whereby  they  could  increase  the  diet  the  first  year  and  j 
gradually  bring  it  up  that  would  be  of  great  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  seems  perfectly  sound  to  me.  I  introduced  my  bill 
on  that  basis,  that  the  nation  should  have  some  assurance  and  if  we  do  ; 
not  give  it  to  them  they  cannot  make  very  effective  use  of  what  we  do 
give.  _  y 

Mr.  Short.  Have  I  understood  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market 
Development  Association  right  in  that  they  advocate  the  two-price 
system  ? 
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Mr.  Patterson.  The  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development 
Association  are  not  in  that  category  of  the  program.  The  Great 
Plains  are  strictly  on  a  market  development  program. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  yes,  they  are  recom¬ 
mending  it. 

Mr.  Short.  Are  the  two  organizations  pretty  closely  related  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No.  They  are  two  different  activities  entirely. 
The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  is  comprised  of  the  wheat- 
growers,  I  believe,  of  10  States  in  the  wheat  area.  They  make  up  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers.  The  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Development  Association  is  at  the  present  time  made  up  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado  Wheat  Commissions  and  their  sole  activity  is 
for  the  market  promotion  and  other  uses  of  wheat  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Short.  I  had  the  belief  that  the  people  associated  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Associated  Wheat  Growers  wore  quite  closely  related  to  the 
Great  Plains  Wheat  Association.  What  would  happen  to  our  Public 
Law  480  program  in  the  event  that  we  adopted  a  two-price  system  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  will  just  have  to  give  you  a  surmise.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  and  it  is  a  political  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  State  and  we  cannot  go  into  activities  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Short.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  people  that  comprise  the  offices  of  the  Gi'eat 
Plains  Market  Development  Association  are  former  people  that  were 
working  with  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  who  did 
believe  in  the  two-price  system.  What  would  happen  to  Public  Law 
480?  I  think  that  is  a  long  way  in  the  future  with  the  supply  of 
wheat  we  have. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  right.  But  if  you  are  going  to  assume  that  some 
time  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  two-price  system  you 
would  also  assume  we  would  dispose  of  the  Government  stocks  we 
have  which  would  materially  change  the  workings  of  Public  Law 
480? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  would.  It  might  do  away  wTith  the  need  for 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  was  interested  in  that  part  of  your  statement  that 
had  to  do  with  your  trip  to  South  America.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
elaborate  on  your  trip  down  there  and  who  accompanied  you,  and 
what  organization,  if  any,  you  represented.  I  believe  you  said  that 
you  were  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission.  Did  they 
send  you,  or  sponsor  the  trip  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  This  trip  was  a  survey  team  and  it  was  composed 
of  two  people  from  Kansas,  of  which  I  was  one,  and  two  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Vickery,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service.  We  were  down  there  to  survey  the  possibilities  of 
the  use  of  Public  Law  480  and  moving  wheat  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  those  wheat-eating  countries  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Oh,  yes.  We  visited  Colombia,  Peru,  Brazil,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Gathings.  When  you  got  to  Ecuador  and  Chile,  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  whom  did  you  talk  to?  I  just  wonder  how  you  proceeded. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  itinerary  was  set  up  by  the  attache  within  the 
country  and  our  first  contacts  were  with  government  people,  those 
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connected  with  agriculture  in  those  countries.  Our  next  contact  was 
with  the  farmers,  the  wheatgrowers,  and  the  wheatgrower  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  bakers,  the  millers,  all  the  people  connected  with  the  wheat 
industry,  except  in  Argentina.  Wo  did  not  think  that  we  were  going 
to  do  much  with  Argentina  and  that  was  more  or  less  a  goodwill 
visit.  We  visited  government  officials  and  bankers  and  the  wheat- 
grower  organizations.  That  is  as  far  as  we  went. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  picture  that  you  bring  back  is  that  they  were 
preferring  a  longer  time  arrangement  whereby  they  would  be  as¬ 
sured  of  getting  wheat  the  first  year,  the  second  year,  and  the  third 
year  instead  of  1  year. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  was  the  information  we  got  in  every  country 
we  were  in.  The  difficulties  that  they  have  is  in  feeding  tlieir  people. 
That  is  the  trouble.  They  are  trying  to  become  self-sufficient,  and 
in  my  opinion  most  of  them  never  will  be,  especially  in  wheat.  They 
might  in  some  other  commodities. 

We  said  to  one  group  of  people,  the  farmers,  the  poor  class  of 
people,  that  need  this  help,  “Has  CAKE  ever  approached  you  people 
to  give  some  assistance  along  that  line,  or  some  of  these  other  pro¬ 
grams  ?”  They  said,  “Do  you  mean  that  organization  that  gives  com¬ 
modities?”  We  said,  “That  is  it  exactly.”  They  said,  “No,  sir,  and 
it  would  not  do  any  good  if  they  did  approach  us.  We  will  not  take 
a  gift.  We  feel  that  there  is  always  a  responsibility  connected  with 
a  gift,  and  we  want  to  pay  what  is  right  for  what  we  get.  We  do  not 
have  U.S.  dollars.  We  will  have  to  figure  out  some  other  type  of 
accounting.” 

We  also  found  out  that  some  of  this  other  relief  down  there,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Brazil  and  Colombia,  under  the  charitable  institutions,  was 
running  into  grief  on  those  things.  We  came  back  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  believing  that  we  cannot  give  this  food  to  those  people. 

Mr.  Gathings.  They  might  want  it  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Some  way  so  that  they  coidd  work  it.  I  do  not 
have  the  answer  now  to  tell  you  how  to  do  this.  I  think  that  every 
nation  would  be  a  different  problem.  We  would  have  to  sit  down  with 
them.  I  am  convinced  that  in  these  several  countries  there  is  a  need 
for  our  wheat,  more  than  we  can  supply  throughout  these  countries. 
In  fact,  we  had  a  team  over  here  from  India  consisting  of  two  Gov¬ 
ernment  food  people  and  two  other  administrative  people  and  I  asked 
them  one  night  sitting  in  the  hotel  before  they  left,  “How  much  wheat 
can  you  people  use  ?  ” 

The  leader  of  the  team  said,  “500  million  bushels  a  year.”  I  said, 
“You  would  not  have  to  twist  our  arm  too  hard  to  get  us  to  furnish 
you  some  wheat.”  He  said,  “You  asked  me  how  much  we  need.  It  is 
not  that  simple.  We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  it,  but  we 
could  use  that  much  wheat  per  year.” 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  a  fourth  of  the  total  we  would  have  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  crop  year. 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  my  estimation  we  could  do  more  by  market  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  these  countries.  One  thing  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do,  and  we  are  working  at  it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  send  a  better 
product  there. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  Are  you  a  member  of  tlie  organization  that  Mr.. 
Hope  is  president  of  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  organization.  It  is 
doing  splendid  work. 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  come  out  from 
under  the  ailment  that  the  wheat  is  in  now.  We  have  to  find  a  way. 
I  have  not  spent  enough  time  in  these  countries  to  know  all  the 
answers. 

Another  thing,  a  majority  of  these  countries  want  to  use  some  of 
the  funds  back  for  their  own  economic  development,  but  under  our 
1-year  program  they  cannot  accomplish,  or  even  set  up  a  program 
that  can  get  underway  to  do  that. 

Another  thing  they  always  come  up  with  is  this — can  you  give  us 
any  assurance  that  your  Congress  will  see  fit  to  renew  this  next  year  ? 
We  know  that  they  have  renewed  it  for  several  years,  but  are  you  sure 
they  will  renew  it  for  next  year?  That  is  the  $64  question. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  How  do  you  think  we  compete  with  Argentine 
wheat  ?  How  does  Kansas  compete  with  Argentine  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  was  just  as  good  as  Kansas  wheat.  It  was  good 
wheat.  The  wheat  that  the  other  countries  raise  is  a  soft  type  of 
wheat  and  low  in  quality,  low  protein.  If  they  get  a  nine  protein  they 
think  they  are  right  well.  They  have  a  lot  of  five  protein. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  this  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No.  Argentina  has  good  wheat.  I  am  talking 
about  the  other  countries,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

Mr.  Short.  Do  all  those  countries  produce  wheat? 

Mr.  Patterson.  They  are  all  trying  to  get  self-sufficient.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  told  us  in  every  country  that  if  they  get  half  self- 
sufficient  and  maintain  it  they  will  be  doing  marvelously.  Most  of 
the  wheat  in  all  of  those  countries,  outside  of  Argentina,  is  grown  in 
a  territory  where  the  average  rainfall  is  50  inches  or  more  a  year. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  How  does  Kansas  wheat  compete  in  South 
America  with  Argentina  wheat?  The  proximity  of  the  countries 
down  there  would  seem  to  preclude  that. 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  could  compete  if  we  could  get  Kansas  wheat 
down  there.  We  never  saw  any  wrheat  that  was  Kansas  wheat  while 
we  were  there.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  were  very  discouraged 
over  the  U.S.  wheat  we  saw  everywhere  in  South  America.  We  have 
spent  our  lifetime  in  Kansas  improving  quality  and  varieties  and  get¬ 
ting  a  good  grade  of  wheat,  and  then  to  go  and  find  a  U.S.  wheat 
being  received  down  there  with  a  lot  of  trash,  dirt,  and  chaff  in  it, 
discouraged  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  had  exactly  the  same  experience  in  South  America. 
I  visited  down  there  some  years  ago  and  found  that  our  wheat  had 
a  very  bad  name  with  regard  to  quality.  Not  the  protein  content,  but 
the  way  that  it  was  delivered.  We  had  a  very  bad  name.  Nobody 
thought  that  we  ever  cleaned  wheat  and  nobody  thought  we  ever  de¬ 
livered  what  was  sold. 

What  has  been  your  observation  of  the  practice  of  warehousemen 
that  was  expressed  here  this  afternoon — and  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  statement  stated  nothing  except  the  facts  of  the  ware¬ 
housemen  business — that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  mix  wheat  and  to 
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make  a  profit  on  the  mixing  and  to  upgrade  the  product  and  come  out 
and  sell  something  more  than  you  took  in.  You  have  to  take  away 
from  somebody  when  you  do  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  found,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  blending  was 
used  to  an  extent.  We  have  to  do  that  in  our  country.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  Our  mills  do  not  buy  on  grade,  they  buy  on  speci¬ 
fications  and  it  takes  a  blend  to  get  it.  But  the  thing  that  we  pre¬ 
dominantly  found  in  South  America  was  that  they  want  high  protein 
wheat  because  theirs  is  low,  so  that  they  can  blend  and  bring  theirs 
up.  We  invariably  found  a  tremendous  amount  of  shrunken  and 
shriveled  kernals.  They  carry  high  protein  as  a  general  rule  and  that 
has  been  blended  in  to  bring  up  the  protein. 

The  one  thing  that  made  us  terrifically  bitter  down  there  was  that 
we  found  maize  consistently  blended  in  every  bit  of  the  wheat.  I 
will  say  this,  we  have  met  with  a  lot  of  groups  since  then  and  I 
believe  that  at  this  time  the  maize  is  not  being  blended  into  the 
wheat  that  we  ship.  They  faithfully  promised  that  they  would  not, 
and  the  last  report  that  we  have  received  say  that  it  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  Poage.  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  terminal 
elevators  at  the  port,  or  does  it  happen  before  the  grain  moves  to  the 
ports  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  am  trying  to  do  this  in  Kansas,  and  I  say  that  we 
must  start  to  clean  up  with  me  at  home.  I  must  bring  my  wheat  into 
my  elevator  just  as  clean  and  nice  and  pure  as  I  can.  I  presume  that 
it  would  not  be  done  with  all  farmers,  I  grant  you.  But  this  has  to 
come  to  pass.  Somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt,  but  it  has  to  be  done 
because  everywhere  we  went  we  found  Canadian  wheat,  and  they 
would  show  us  their  records  and  their  books  where  they  were  buying 
more  Canadian  wheat  than  they  had  been.  It  was  costing  from  4 
to  8  cents  a  bushel  more  to  get  Canadian  wheat  than  it  was  to  get 
U.S.  wheat,  but  they  were  finding  out  in  their  overall  production  of 
flour — they  did  not  have  to  clean  out  any  trash — it  was  proving  to 
be  the  cheapest  wheat  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  can  you  induce  the  farmer  to  bring  you  clean 
wheat  to  the  elevator  if  the  elevator  turns  around  and  mixes  the 
wheat  in  such  a  manner?  The  farmer  gains  nothing  by  bringing  in 
clean  wheat.  How  will  you  ever  get  the  farmers  to  bring  you  clean 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  sort  of  like  when  you  pay  a  dollar  to  some 
mission,  you  have  performed  your  deed  and  the  other  man  will  have 
to  stand  it.  I  think  that  we  are  getting  them  to  do  that  pretty  well. 
There  is  a  small  local  elevator  about  200  yards  from  my  house  and  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  visiting  there  this  harvest,  and  the  elevator  man 
told  me  after  the  harvest  was  over  this  year  he  had  the  nicest  wheat 
brought  in  this  time  he  ever  had.  We  held  some  meetings  on  this 
to  let  the  people  know  that  the  people  in  foreign  lands  have  to  eat 
this  product  that  we  bring  in.  The  serious  part  of  it  is  that  a  lot  of 
these  countries  do  not  have  cleaning  devices,  they  do  not  wash  their 
wheat.  They  buy  it  like  we  do  potatoes  and  beans  and  they  grind 
it  themselves  and  they  grind  whatever  is  in  it,  and  that  is  what  they 
have  to  eat.  It  makes  you  sick  at  your  stomach  to  know  that  you 
have  good  wheat  back  home  and  you  see  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  trying  to  determine  where  the  fault  is.  Does  it 
lie  with  the  farmer  or  with  the  trade? 
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Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  that  it  lies  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Short.  A V lien  a  farmer  takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  an  elevator 
and  at  least  this  is  true  in  my  country— he  gets  paid  for  what  lie  brings 
in.  If  you  have  maize  in  your  wheat  you  do  not  get  paid  for  it.  Y  on 
;are  docked  accordingly,  so  the  farmer  gets  paid  for  what  he  brings 
i  in.  In  practically  every  instance  before  the  wheat  leaves  the  house 
the  wheat  is  run  over  a  cleaning  apparatus  and  cleaned  of  all  such 
foreign  material,  and  that  foreign  material  is  sold  to  some  feeder  and 
never  leaves  that  point.  I  just  cannot  quite  understand  this.  I  cer- 
tainlv  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  have  said  something  that  is  not 
true.  We  hear  that  story  all  the  time,  the  mixture  of  the  grains  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  Is  it  because  of  the  specifications  under  which 
the  grain  is  purchased  ?  T)o  they  allow  people  to  mix  a  certain  amount 
■of  foreign  material,  he  it  maize,  barley,  or  oats?  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  the  specifications  ? 

Mi\  Patterson.  Our  grading  standards  permit  some  tolerances. 

Mr.  Short.  Ours  are  a  little  more  liberal  than  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Patterson.  There  is  no  comparison  in  them. 

Mr.  Short.  “Liberal”  is  an  understatement. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Oh,  yes.  The  first  requirement  in  Canada  is  that 
the  wheat  must  be  recleaned.  I  went  up  to  Edmonton  a  year  ago  and 
the}’  took  us  through  their  terminal.  We  saw  wheat  coming  in.  It 
was  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  400  cars  a  day,  and  on  the  second 
floor  of  that  terminal  were  two  large  cleaners.  This  wheat  is  clumped 
out  of  the  car  and  it  goes  into  the  cleaners.  That  is  the  first  place  that 
it  goes. 

Mr.  Short.  They  do  clean  it  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Seldom  does  a  country  elevator  reclean. 

Mr.  Short.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Patterson.  They  all  do  it.  In  Canada  the  cleanings  that  come 
from  the  wheat — and  they  were  cleaning  it  fairly  close— goes  out  of 
that  spout  from  the  cleaner  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the  terminal  to  ham¬ 
mer  mills,  and  that  goes  into  feed,  and  the  producer,  the  farmer,  loses 
the  cleaning.  He  loses  the  difference  between  the  feed  price  and  the 
wheat  price  and  1  pound.  They  say  that  they  lose  1  pound  per  bushel 
that  they  cannot  account  for  when  this  happens.  This  that  they  were 
■cleaning  there  that  day  was  cleaned  out  about  4  percent. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  a  normal  practice  or  an  unusual  practice  m  this 
■country  for  a  terminal  facility  to  have  cleaning  facilities  such  as  they 
have  in  that  elevator  in  Canada?  . 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  a  very,  very  unusual  practice  for  wheat  to 
ever  be  recleaned  in  this  country  except  maybe  a  requirement  on  a  mill 
■specification. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  normal  practice  in  this  country— and  1  think  per¬ 
haps  you  answered  the  question  before — for  the  grain  to  move  from 
the  country  elevators  to  the  terminal  elevators  in  the  identical  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  received  at  the  country  elevators  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Oh,  yes.  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Short.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  question  asked  by  Air. 
Stubblefield.  Argentina  is  a  wheat  exporting  country.  You  said  a 
few  moments  ago  that  they  produced  essentially  the  same  quality  of 
wheat  that  they  do  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Short.  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  we  could  hope  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Argentina  or  Chile  on  account  of  the  distance  involved.  Is 
it  merely  a  matter  of  our  Public  Law  480  program  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  one  of  the  main  points.  Then  another 
thing,  the  Communists  are  dealing  entirely  with  Argentina  and  they 
were  in  an  effort  to  get  all  the  Argentine  wheat  they  could  for  steel. 
They  were  bartering  that  we  have  been  hearing  about.  They  were 
sending  steel  into  Argentina  in  shiploads.  I  saw  a  lot  out  there  that 
would  cover  20  acres  that  had  steel  bars  on  it  from  4  to  12  inches 
square  as  high  as  you  could  stack  them,  with  a  crane. 

Mr.  Short.  What  are  the  Communist  countries  doing  with  the 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  Brazil  we  ran  into  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
merchandize  wheat  from  Hungary  to  the  Brazilians.  We  were  in  a 
position  to  have  pretty  good  information  to  know  that  Hungary  did 
not  have  any  wheat  to  sell  or  spare. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  it  not  been  true  in  South  America,  let  us  say,  up 
until  last  year  that  Argentina  has  not  been  an  exporting  nation  for 
10  or  12  years  ?  Argentina  has  actually  imported  substantial  amounts 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  in  the  past  10  or  12  years  due  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  currency  down  there  under  the  Peron  regime. 
Nobody  could  go  down  there  and  stay  in  business.  They  actually 
imported  wheat. 

Mr.  Patterson.  When  we  were  in  Brazil  their  Government  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  had  500,000  tons  of  wheat  paid  for  in  Argentina ; 
that  is,  under  a  multilateral  agreement.  They  traded  them  fruit  and 
bananas. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  coffee. 

Mr.  Patterson.  When  we  got  down  to  Argentina  the  government 
officials  down  there  told  us  that  that  was  correct,  that  Brazil  did  have 
that  amount  paid  for,  but  that  they  had  not  delivered  it  and  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  they  were  going  to  deliver  it  right  away 
because  they  were  not  sure  about  their  crop  and  they  had  some  com¬ 
mitments  to  make  for  the  steel.  Then  we  found  out  in  talking  to  the 
wheatgrower  organizations  down  there  that  unless  something  changes 
mider  their  program  there  are  not  going  to  be  exports  for  very  long 
because  under  the  program  the  wheatgrower  was  receiving  from  48  to 
51  cents  a  bushel  for  his  wheat.  They  have  a  five- way  approach  to  a 
program  that  I  would  not  endeavor  to  explain  to  you."  It  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  me,  but  anyhow  he  gets  around  $2.90  a  bushel  out  of  his 
farm,  but  by  the  time  it  goes  through  the  process  of  all  these  pro¬ 
grams — and  the  money  exchange  enters  into  it — and  he  has  to  deliver 
it  to  the  dock,  he  was  getting  48  to  51  cents  American  money  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  India  situation.  In 
this  country  of  India  we  have  generated  and  accumulated  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  of  Public  Law  480  funds.  As  far  as  the  barter  system  in  India 
is  concerned,  we  send  over  many  boatloads  of  wheat,  yet  we  cannot 
barter  because  they  do  not  have  strategic  materials  at  the  seashore. 
Our  boats  go  over  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  come  back  empty.  We 
still  have  this  buildup  of  Public  Law  480  funds.  What  can  we  do- 
to  work  out  a  solution?  If  India  could  use  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year,  certainly  that  would  take  up  all  of  the  surpluses  that  we 
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could  grow  in  this  country.  How  would  you  work  out  the  solution? 

Mr.  Patterson.  My  feeling  is  that  we  need  to  send  a  negotiating 
party,  and  I  might  elaborate  on  that  a  bit  because  I  did  talk  with 
this  Indian  leader  on  that.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
possible  that  we  could  come  to  some  economic  understanding  or  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  this  could  be  worked  out,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not 
see  why  we  could  not.  He  said  that  “there  is  one  thing  that  I  have 
noted  in  your  country  on  my  visit  there — it  is  your  Christianity.”  He 
said,  “It  is  different  from  ours,  but  I  am  proud  of  it.”  And  he  said, 
“Anybody  you  send  to  negotiate  this  will  have  to  be  a  Christian  indi¬ 
vidual  because  I  believe  that  all  food  particles  are  the  blessings  of 
God.” 

He  said,  “If  you  send  a  team  over  here  strictly  for  a  financial  agree¬ 
ment  you  won’t  get  through  to  first  base.”  He  said,  “This  will  have 
to  go  to  Mr.  Nehru.”  I  said,  “People  of  our  caliber  could  not  get  in 
to  see  Mr.  Nehru.” 

He  said,  “Yes,  you  can,  because  I  will  take  you  in.” 

I  think,  if  we  would  send  two  or  three  over  there  for  that  purpose, 
something  can  be  accomplished  from  it.  I  am  not  in  position  now  to 
give  details  on  it.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  if  I  might, 
again,  there  has  been  a  Ford  Foundation  group  went  to  India.  They 
are  back  now.  Mr.  Webber  of  Kansas  State  University  was  one  of 
them. 

That  is  how  I  happen  to  have  the  information.  I  believe  there 
were  12  or  14  of  them.  The  Indian  Government  requested  them 
when  they  got  there  to  make  a  survey  in  any  way  they  wanted  to  and 
tell  them  how  they  could  feed  their  people. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Obviously,  it  cannot  be  done  with  dollar  sales,  which 
we  are  more  or  less  interested  in. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  it  could  lead  to  dollar  sales,  but  not  today 
nor  tomorrow  nor  5  years  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  lead  to  dollar  sales  if  we  adopt  Mr. 
Poage’s  idea  and  the  idea  you  advocate  of  making  long-term  commit¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  giving  them  a  long  time  in  which  to  pay. 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  amount  they 
want  because  this  report  of  this  committee  comes  back  and  says,  after 
they  increase  their  irrigation  to  its  limit  and  their  fertilizer  enter¬ 
prise  to  its  limit  and  use  all  the  land  that  is  available  for  production 
of  foods,  that  will  take  until  1965  to  accomplish,  they  will  still  be 
short  a  billion  bushel  of  good  grains  a  year. 

That  is  wheat  and  rice. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  know  that  statement  is  true  because  Mrs.  Breed¬ 
ing  just  returned  from,  India  and  she  told  me  exactly  those  same 
words. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  might  say,  folks,  I  am  concerned  about  this.  I 
sat  out  here  in  Kansas  and  had  little  idea  of  what  Communist  activity 
is  until  I  got  into  some  of  these  countries  and  saw  it.  I  am  concerned. 
As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  we  feel  we  are  dedicated  to  leave  not 
one  stone  unturned  in  an  honest,  upright,  just  way,  in  an  endeavor 
to  promote  these  markets  in  these  foreign  countries  and  feed  these 
people. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  record  the  communications  that  I  referred  to  tins  morning 
when  Mr.  William  F.  Brooks  was  testifying  before  the  committee. 

( The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows : ) 

'  C.  B.  Fox  Co., 

New  Orleans,  July  lh,  1959. 

Mr.  William  F.  Brooks, 

National  Grain  Trade  Council, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  :  You  asked  for  it,  so  here  it  is :  ,  .  n  , 

Your  opinion  that  the  mandatory  barter  requirements  in  Cooley  s  bill  would 
be  expensive  to  the  Government,  harmful  to  the  grain  producers,  and  damaging 
to  all  segments  of  the  grain  industry”  is  pure  and  unadulterated  buncomb  e. 
Those  in  the  grain  industry  who  have  been  feeding  so  long  and  so  well  at  the 
Government  trough  by  collecting  millions  of  dollars  more  than  grain  storage 
is  worth  naturally  oppose  any  deviation  from  their  cut  and  dried  methods  of 
business,  but  those  who  must  live  by  their  wits  welcome  something  different, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  barter  has  increased  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
commodities  exported  from  the  United  States.  , 

Surely  there  is  deserved  criticism  of  certain  barter  transactions,  but  let  those 
who  approved  them  explain  to  the  Cooley  committee  why  they  gave  $8  million 
for  corn  to  Belgium  in  exchange  for  industrial  diamonds  and  approved  bailey 
to  an  overbought  United  Kingdom,  when  these  were  A  countries.  No  program 
will  be  any  better  than  the  administration  of  it.  The  barter  program,  ii 
properly  administerd,  is  a  good  system  for  selling  additional  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  abroad  without  being  accused  of  dumping,  and  there  would  be  no  large- 
discounts  available  to  exporters  if  the  CCC  were  clever  in  their  puichases  of 
the  stockpiling  materials. 

Sincerely  yours,  w  B  Fox 


Newsletter 

National  Grain  Trade  Council, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1959. 

Public  Law  480,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act — 

Food  for  Peace 

Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  will,  unless  extended,  terminate  on  December  31,  1959.  A  number  of  bills  to 
extend  this  public  law  have  been  introduced.  Hearings  on  the  extension  of  this 
public  law  will  commence  next  week,  July  14,  before  the  House  and  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  conducted  hearings  on  a 
bill,  S.  1711.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  for  himself,  and  16 
other  members  of  the  Senate,  would  amend  Public  Law  480  and  change  its  title 
to  that  of  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.  This  bill  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  by  the  President,  of  a  Peace  Food  Administrator.  Public  Law  480  is 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  objective  of  S.  1711  is  to  make  stocks  of  U.S.  food  and  fiber  available 
to  underfed,  undernourished  and  ill-clothed  peoples  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
on  a  volume  of  $2  billion  a  year  in  soft  currencies.  Under  the  proposal,  U.S. 
produced  food  and  fiber  might  be  stockpiled  and  stored  abroad  and  long-term 
commitments  to  supply  food  and  fiber  for  periods  up  to  10  years  would  be 

authorized.  ,  . 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  food-for-peace  proposals,  study  of  a  paper 
“The  Role  of  Wheat  in  Improving  Nutritional  Status  and  Labor  Productivity  in 
Lesser  Developed  Countries”  prepared  by  Dr.  Helen  Farnsworth,  economist  and 
professor,  Food  Research  Institute,  Standard  University,  is  recommended.  In 
her  paper  Dr.  Farnsworth  draws  a  number  of  conclusions.  Among  these  are 
“the  available  evidence,  critically  examined,  does  not  support  the  presumption 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  or  even  tens  of  millions  of  seriously  under- 
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nourished  people  in  the  world  health  and  labor  productivity  would  be  markedly 
improved  by  the  consumption  of  additional  grain”,  “if  there  is  any  substance  to 
the  hope  for  large  future  exports  of  American  wheat,  it  must  presumably  be 
found  not  in  proposals  to  ‘feed  the  undernourished  masses  of  the  world’  but  in 
marked  downward  adjustment  of  American  import  barriers,  and  in  wise,  inter¬ 
nationally  coordinated  and  supported  plans  for  economic  development  of  the 
low  income  countries” ;  and  “for  the  more  distant  future,  the  hope  for  American 
expoit  w  heat  lies  in  the  expansion  of  unsubsidized,  low-priced,  commercial  sales 
of  wheat,  produced  at  low  cost  by  efficient  American  farmers  left  free  to  manage 
their  crop  plantings  and  marketings  as  they  wish.” 

Under  Public  Law  480,  through  GR-345  and  GR-3GS,  the  “subsidy  in  kind 
export  programs,  Government  stocks,  except  for  limited  purposes,  cannot  be 
sold.  As  a  result,  the  full  impact  of  export  demand  is  reflected  in  the  domestic 
market.  *  *  *  grain  producers  obtain  in  the  open  market  a  price  approaching 
or  better  than  the  loan  value.  *  *  *  the  Government  realizes  savings.  *  *  *  and 
all  segments  of  the  grain  industry  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  pur¬ 
chasing,  assembling,  warehousing,  and  selling  a  great  share  of  the  Nation’s 
grain  production.” 

Government  stocks  are  available  for  barter  transactions  and  credit  trans¬ 
actions  under  Public  Law  480.  Under  present  law  the  executive  branch  retains 
some  discretion^  as  to  whether  barter  transactions  should  be  approved. 

A  bill,  H.R.  7983,  introduced  by  Congressman  Cooley,  would  extend  Public 
Law  480  to  December  31,  1960.  This  bill  would,  however,  substantially  amend 
Public  Law  480  by  requiring  that  at  least  $350  million  of  barter  transactions  be 
consummated  before  any  other  Public  Law  480  transactions  could  be  developed 
This  proposal  eliminates  any  discretion  as  to  whether  barter  transactions  should 
be  approved. 

Since  stocks  of  Government  commodities  and  not  open  market  supplies  must 
be  delivered  in  satisfaction  of  barter  transactions,  this  proposal  would  bring 
to  a  halt  or  greatly  impair  operations  under  GR-345  and  GR-368.  In  our 
opinion  this  mandatory  barter  requirement  would  be  expensive  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  harmful  to  grain  producers,  and  damaging  to  all  segments  of  the  grain 
industry,  for  under  the  proposal  little  or  no  opportunity  would  exist  to  par¬ 
ticipate  continuously  in  purchasing,  assembling,  warehousing,  and  selling  a 
large  share  of  the  Nation’s  grain  production. 

We  would  appreciate  having  your  views  on  Mr.  Cooley’s  mandatory  barter 
proposal. 

JULY  1  CROP  ESTIMATES 

USDA  shows,  as  of  July  1,  an  indicated  corn  crop  of  about  4.25  billion;  farm 
stocks  of  old  crop  corn  at  approximately  1.1  billion.  Soybeans,  an  acreage  of 
about  22  million,  down  from  last  year,  with  the  biggest  acreage  cuts  showing 
up  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa ;  farm  stocks  of  beans  at  about  35.4  million  bushels. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  :20  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene- 
at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  22,  1959.) 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  22,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 : 15  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  deligated  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Jim  Patton, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  you  and  your  associates  now,  Mr.  Patton. 

Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  Gr.  PATTON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  REUBEN  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  this  morning  my  associate,  Reuben 
Johnson,  who  handles  this  division  of  our  work.  We  have  Mr.  Baker 
sitting  in  back  in  case  any  questions  come  up  on  domestic  matters. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Baker  join  you 
when  you  desire. 

Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ani  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  National  Farmers  Union  on  a  expanded  program  to  use 
our  great  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  the  thorough  review  that 
it  is  making  at  this  significant  time  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

We  in  Farmers  Union  are  proud  of  our  history  of  support  for  the 
program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  investment  would  be  half  again  as 
large  today  in  the  absence  of  such  authority  as  provided  in  Public 
Law  480.  Farm  income  would  probably  be  substantially  less  and 
the  problems  brought  on  by  starving  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
part  of  the  world  would  most  certainly  have  weakened  our  position 
as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  food  and  fiber  abundance  has  served 
our  interest  and  objectives  both  domestically  and  overseas,  agri¬ 
culture  is  severly  criticized  for  its  overproduction  and  “huge  govern¬ 
ment-owned  surpluses.”  . 

To  make  up  for  loss  in  income  farmers  are  working  harder.  1  ro- 
ductivity  on  the  farm  has  gone  up  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  has  in 
industry.  Farmers  work  longer  hours  for  less  than  half  as  much 
income  per  capita  as  people  who  live  in  town. 
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As  the  committee  knows,  National  Farmers  Union  has  consistently 
advocated  a  workable  means  of  production  control  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  firm,  fair  levels  of  price  support.  I  shall  not  go  into 
detail  because  I  have  stated  our  position  previously  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  believe,  however,  that  such  a  program  continues  to  offer  a 
realistic  and  practical  solution  to  the  price  and  income  problems  of 
farmers. 

Even  if  greater  control  of  output  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  there 
would  continue  to  be  a  need  for  programs  to  augment  demand  such 
as  Public  Law  480.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
create  conditions  of  scarcity  to  enable  farmers  to  earn  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  for  their  labor. 

Public  Law  480  has  provided  the  United  States  with  the  means 
of  getting  food  to  hungry  people.  It  is  widely  supported  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  and  almost  universally  supported  by  farmers.  But 
there  are  still  mixed  views  regarding  the  purpose  and  objectives  of 
the  program. 

The  testimony  of  National  Farmers  Union  in  1954  was  headed 
“Use  Food  To  Win  Peace.”  There  were  others  who  honestly  believed 
that  the  only  justification  for  the  law  was  that  of  surplus  disposal 
and  market  development. 

The  question  of  surplus  disposal  versus  food  for  peace  is  largely 
academic.  There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  program  in  the 
light  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Through  it  we  have  prevented 
power-mad  communistic  leaders  from  using  nakedness  and  hunger 
as  cold  war  weapons  of  tyranny  and  imperialism.  We  have  planned 
uses  for  local  currency  as  follows:  $1.8  billion  in  loans  to  recipient 
countries;  $1  billion  to  pay  U.S.  obligations  in  other  nations;  $308 
million  for  military  procurement;  $233  million  in  grants  for  economc 
development;  $224  million  in  loans  to  private  business  under  Cooley 
amendment;  $52  million  for  market  development;  $44  million  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  abroad  for  underdeveloped  nations;  $29  million  to  help 
finance  international  educational  exchange;  and  other  uses  which 
serve  our  interest  as  a  Nation. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  insofar  as  the  function 
of  the  program  today  is  concerned,  policy  has  been  determined. 

We  are  using  our  food  and  fiber  to  promote  economic  cooperation 
and  development  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  free  world  as 
well  as  in  other  ways  that  serve  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  before  us  now  is  not  one  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  policy  but  one  of  determination  of  how  best  to  operate  the 
Public  Law  480  program  in  future  years. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  constructive 
use  of  our  food  and  fiber,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  investment 
in  food  and  fiber  stocks  totals  $8.9  billion. 

Farm  production  in  the  United  States  continues  to  be  in  excess  of 
consumer  demand.  Our  population  is  expanding,  but  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  agricultural  output.  Another  large  grain  crop  will  be  harvested 
this  year.  The  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  4.2  billion  bushels,  an 
increase  of  400  million  bushels  over  last  year.  Prices  of  those  farm 
commodities  that  increased  by  small  margins  during  1958  are  drop¬ 
ping  again.  As  the  feed  grains  supply  increases,  livestock  prices  will 
be  threatened.  We  have  already  witnessed  a  crisis  among  producers 
of  poultry  and  eggs. 
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I  don’t  want  to  dwell  on  the  problem  of  production  in  excess  of 
commercial  market  requirements.  The  point  is  that  in  determining 
the  future  of  the  Public  Law  480  program,  we  can  be  assured  of 
more  agricultural  production  than  can  be  sold  in  commercial  channels 
at  prices  fair  and  equitable  to  producers.  Even  if  our  food  and 
fiber  stocks  were  half  what  they  are  now,  however,  interests  of  U.S. 
agriculture  would  be  best  served  if  we  used  them  in  needy  nations 
to  further  economic  development  and  cooperation,  thus  opening  the 
door  to  more  commercial  markets  as  goals  of  political  freedom  and 
stability  are  attained. 

The  most  significant  decision  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  appears  to  revolve  around  whether  the  program  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  year  by  year,  or  whether  authority  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  make  greater  potential  use  in  economic  development  projects 
where  assurance  of  continuity  is  essential.  All  of  those  who  have 
made  studies  of  the  Public  Law  480  program,  including  John  Davis 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Department,  have  recommended  long-term 
commitments  of  food  and  fiber  to  recipient  nations.  The  central 
element,  for  example,  in  Congressman  Poage’s  bill,  H.R.  2420,  is 
that  of  long-term  lending  of  food  and  fiber. 

Other  food  exporting  nations  have  an  interest  in  the  ways  in  which 
we  use  our  valuable  food  and  fiber  supplies.  As  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  wrote  the  original  Public  Law 
480  and  the  amendments  to  it,  I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
interest  of  other  exporting  nations. 

In  recent  weeks  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Producers  held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  to  travel  in 
the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Korea  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  international  organization  of  farmers  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve.  1  have  discussed  many  different  problems  of  farmers 
with  leaders  of  farm  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  free  world. 
I  fully  subscribe  to  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  assure  that 
uses  under  Public  Law  480  not  be  substituted  for  our  own  commercial 
sales  or  for  that  part  of  the  commercial  market  that  has  historically 
and  traditionally  been  supplied  by  other  exporting  nations.  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  responsibility  to  the  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
however,  if  I  did  not  underline  the  great  need  that  exists  in  under¬ 
developed  nations  where  no  commercial  market  exists  at  all.  Farm 
leaders  in  other  nations  appreciate  the  need  of  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  for  food  and  fiber  and  there  is  common  ground  within  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers  on  this  point. 

Our  food  and  fiber  can  be  used  in  ways  that  will  increase  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
and,  in  the  process,  their  living  standards  without  injuring  established 
commercial  markets.  Greater  use  of  food  and  fiber  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation  and  economic  development  will  help  rather  than  hurt  com¬ 
mercial  markets,  especially  future  markets,  serving  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  other  exporting  nations  as  well. 

As  important  as  I  consider  this  aspect  of  Public  Law  480,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  even  bigger  stakes  involved.  The  building 
of  a  firm  social,  economic,  and  political  foundation  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations  of  the  free  world  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  impor- 
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tance.  An  official  of  our  State  Department  recently  said  that  U.S. 
dollar  aid  under  the  mutual  security  program  would  be  needed  for 
50  years.  If  our  dollars  will  be  needed  for  such  a  period  to  help 
assure  democracy  and  freedom,  we  are  justified  in  projecting  a  food- 
f or- peace  program  further  into  the  future. 

Without  detailed  discussion,  I  should  like  to  make  several  sugges¬ 
tions  for  extending  and  expanding  the  food  for  peace  program  under 
Public  Law  480. 

(1)  It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  bills  before  the  committee  em¬ 
body  the  principle  of  long-range  planning.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
justification  for  dollar  aid  to  needy  nations  for  up  to  50  years  would 
apply  equally  to  food  and  fiber.  If  there  will  be  a  need  for  dollar 
aid  for  economic  development  there  will  be  a  need  for  food  and  fiber 
to  help  meet  cost  of  local  material  and  labor.  Therefore,  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  removing  the  termination  date  in  titles  I  and  II, 

Public  Law  480  would  be  strengthened  if  provisions  of  bills  before, 
the  committee  which  provide  for  long-term  loans  should  be  added  as 
title  IV.  I  refer  specifically  to  H.R.  2420  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Poage  and  to  section  401  of  the  food  for  peace  bills  introduced 
by  members  of  the  committee,  Congressman  Lester  Johnson  and  Con¬ 
gressman  George  McGovern. 

These  bills  authorize  use  of  agricultural  commodities  to  assist  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  friendly  nations  by  assuring  a  continuing  and 
stable  supply  of  food  and  fiber  on  long-term  credit  during  periods 
when  development  projects  are  underway.  By  so  doing,  the  resources 
and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  more  effectively  used. 

In  addition  to  wheat,  rice,  nonfat  dried  milk,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
and  tobacco,  other  agricultural  commodities  as  may  be  available  may 
be  loaned,  shipments  are  authorized  over  a  10-year  period  with  re¬ 
payment  and  interest  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  in 
the  10-year  period.  Repayment  may  be  made  by  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  over  a  40-year  period,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  last  delivery, 
and  may  be  made  in  dollars,  in  services,  or  in  strategic  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  not  produced  domestically  in  sufficient  amounts  to  fulfill  re¬ 
quirements.  Interest  is  fixed  at  2 y2  percent. 

(2)  Measuring  our  food  and  fiber  stocks  against  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  use  in  underdeveloped  areas  leads  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  titles  I  and  II  authorizations  should  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  I  recommend  a  minimum  of  $3  billion  in  a  letter  earlier 
this  year  to  the  Senate  majority  leader.  I  set  the.  amount  at  double 
the  current  title  I  authorization  out  of  the  firm  conviction  that  having 
reached  this-  maximum  authorization,  additional  quantities  of  food 
should  be  put  to  constructive  use. 

(3)  Active  consideration  is  now  being  given  provisions  of  bills 
before  you  for  establishing  food  reserves  in  recipient  nations.  Addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  food  used  in  this  manner  will,  as  far  as  farm  inter¬ 
est  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  have  the  same  net  effect  as  an 

^  authorization.  I  urge  vour  approval  of  section 
501  m  H.R.  6526  and  H.R.  6530. 

(4)  The  amendment  proposed  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Clarence  Miller 
under  which  grants  may  be  made  under  title  II  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment  work  projects,  is  to  be  commended.  We  urge  greater  use  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  developing  local  interest  in  work  projects 
to  relieve  unemployment  and  famine. 
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Also,  we  feel  that  the  authorization  for  grants  to  meet  famine  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  set  at  not  less  than  $250  million  annually  as  provided 
in  H.R.  6526  and  H.R.  6530. 

(5)  To  overcome  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  between  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  over  the  details  of  administering  Public  Law 
480,  it  is  proposed  in  H.R.  6526  and  H.R.  6530  that  there  is  an  Admin¬ 
istrator  established  who  would  repoi-t  directly  to  the  President.  We 
believe  there  is  merit  to  this  proposal  and  urge  your  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  You  will  recall  the  valuable  overall  direction  given  to  food 
utilization  by  a  similar  procedure  during  World  War  II. 

To  assist  in  the  administration  of  an  expanded  program  of  food 
for  peace,  we  believe  also  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  provide  for  a 
committee  of  distinguished  citizens  to  serve  in  an  advisory  committee, 
something  like  the  Marshall  Plan  Advisory  Committee. 

.  (6)  We  fully  support  the  work  being  done  at  the  present  time  by 
CARE,  CROP,  and  the  other  groups  and  religious  organizations 
represented  in  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foregin  Service,  Inc.  We  urge  that  all  possible  means  be  used  to 
expand  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  activities  sponsored  and 
operated  by  them. 

(7)  We  urge  that  Public  Law  480  be  amended  to  authorize  expen¬ 
diture  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  (a)  in  the 
financing  of  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies  whose  work  is  related  to  relieving  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  ( b )  in  activities  of  the  “Free  the  World  From 
Hunger”  campaign  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  reject  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  barter  contracts  submitted  for  their  approval.  We 
fully  support,  the  review  of  the  barter  program  being  made  by  the 
committee  to  determine  its  proper  role  in  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

(9)  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  economic  growth  and  expansion 
can  take  place  where  90  percent  of  the  people  cannot  read  nor  write, 
where  sickness  is  prevalent,  and  where  children  are  needed  at  home 
for  work  required  for  sustenance.  We  therefore  believe  that  in  your 
deliberations  attention  should  be  given  to  all  possible  means  of  using 
food  and  fiber  to  build  schools  and  to  further  universal  free  systems 
of  general  and  vocational  education. 

(10)  To  help  bridge  the  gap  between  present  unilateral  and  bilateral 
action  in  programing  food  and  fiber  into  needy  areas  of  the  world 
under  concessional  terms  and  the  means  to  a  workable  multilateral 
approach  along  the  lines  of  an  international  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  bank,  we  urge  you  to  give  consideration  to  making  food  avail¬ 
able  for  use  through  United  Nations  by  its  specialized  agencies. 

I  am  an  advocate,  as  members  of  the  committee  know,  of  greater  mul¬ 
tilateral  effort  in  making  food  and  fiber  available  to  needy  areas  on 
concessional  terms. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is  the  solution  to  present  as  well  as 
future  controversy  between  exporting  nations  regarding  concessional 
sales,  and  loans  and  grants  of  food. 

One  of  the  problems  that  an  international  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  or  an  international  development  corporation  could  cope  with 
that  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  bilateral  operations  is  the  prob- 
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lem  of  distribution  in  recipient  countries.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
hungry  people  are  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  food  because  of  the 
artificial  scarcity  conditions  which  are  imposed  on  the  market  when 
ample  supplies  are  in  fact  available.  This  as  well  as  other  problems 
such  as  the  protection  of  legitimate  commercial  markets  could  be  better 
handled  under  multilateral  arrangements. 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  have  on  any  of  the  suggestions  submitted  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  that  I  am  capable  of  answering. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Patton,  for  your 
very  competent  and  constructive  statement. 

I  think  you  know  that  Public  Law  480  and  the  programs  pursuant 
thereto  have  been  more  or  less  universally  popular. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know  any  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
opposed  to  them.  I  think  just  about  everybody  is  in  favor  of  this  law 
and  the  extension  of  the  law,  and  I  have  said  before  that  I  think  the 
programs  that  have  been  operated  have  been  remarkably  free  from 
criticism. 

Do  you  know  of  any  criticism  of  the  program  other  than  the  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  that  you  have  offered  ?  I  mean  by  that,  we  heard 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  somewhat  of  an  indictment  of  the  barter 
program  or  the  administration  of  that  program,  but  I  pointed  out  to 
the  witness  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  had  received  no  such 
complaints.  Have  you  in  your  travels  around  the  world  received  any 
complaints  or  do  you  have  anything  to  report  to  us  ? 

Mi*.  Patton.  No  ;  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  minimum  amount  of  criticism  I  have  heard  by  representatives 
from  other  exporting  countries.  I  think  in  the  main  the  program  has 
been  handled  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  has  minimized  criticism. 

I  have  had  both  conferences  and  individual  discussions  with  our 
Canadian  counterparts  in  the  farm  organization  field  and  I  must 
say  there  is  a  very  minimum  of  criticism  and  it  doesn’t  relate  so  much 
to  Public  Law  480  as  it  does  the  Commodity  Problems  Committee  that 
operates  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  FAO. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  one  criticism  yesterday  of  a  transaction 
with  Belgium,  I  think,  which  we  were  told  actually  did  displace  a 
dollar  transaction.  But  we  will  explore  that  further  and  have  Mr. 
Palmby  come  back  and  give  us  the  information. 

I  do  know,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  welfare  organizations  like 
CARE  and  other  church  organizations  are  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expand  that  program.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  I  agree 
with  the  views  that  you  have  expressed  with  reference  to  long-term 
commitments.  Mr.  Poage  has  a  bill  before  the  committee  which  you 
referred  to  which  will  provide  long-term  benefits.  Unfortunately 
those  in  charge  of  administering  the  program  seem  to  oppose  long¬ 
term  commitments  to  undeveloped  nations. 

I  think  Mr.  Benson  said  they  made  some  commitments  for  2  years, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  for  3  years,  but  you  advocate  making  them 
for  as  long  as  10  years,  and  1  think  that  is  the  date  fixed  in  Mr. 
Poage’s  bill ;  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  surplus  program  with  us  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
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Secretary’s  main  objection  to  making  long-term  commitments  was 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  buy  up  crops  to  deliver 
pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

Certainly  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  a  provision  in  the  contract 
that  will  provide  that  in  such  a  situation  we  would  be  relieved  of  any 
further  responsibility  to  deliver. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  lawyers  to  take  care  of. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  your  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  make  long-term  commitments  for  another  reason  other 
than  those  that  I  have  stated,  and  that  is  that  I  am  convinced  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  some  of  our  own  people  as  well  as  people 
from  other  nations  in  traveling  around  that  both  Communist  China 
and  Russia  are  going  to  be  in  this  world  food  market  in  just  a  matter 
of  a  few  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  already  dabbling  around  in  it  and  I 
think  we  need  a  food  policy,  quite  aside  from  any  politics  involved, 
that  says  in  effect  we  are  going  to  use  food  over  a  long  period  of  time 
as  an  instrument  of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle  against  totalitarian 
communism  the  leaders  of  which  can  do  most  anything  they  want  to 
without  regard  for  the  interest  of  individual  citizens. 

I  was  told  by  one  of  our  people,  when  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  that 
the  Chinese  already — he  is  one  of  our  officials  who  didn't  want  to  be 
quoted  directly  in  a  private  conversation — coming  into  the  cotton 
market  and  particularly  the  manufactured  textile  market  and  saying 
something  like  this:  You  get  the  best  price  you  can  get  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  and  we  will  better  that  by  15  percent. 

Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  they  probably  have  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hides  of  their  own  people  or  off  the  backs  of  their  own  people 
and  have  to  ration  them  but  it  nevertheless  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 

A  French  correspondent  told  me  in  Tokyo  much  the  same  kind  of 
a  story. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  free  world  governments  to  do  something  about 
stabilizing  the  commodity  prices  in  the  world.  Last  year,  according 
to  the  United  Nations  report,  the  loss  in  price  level  or  loss  through 
price  drop  in  the  commodity  markets— raw  materials  market  ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  food — was  six  times  as  great  as  all  the  foreign  aid 
granted  by  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

I  don’t  have  offhand  the  statistics  but  I  would  guess  that  probably 
if  you  took  the  Colombo  plan  as  well  as  the  foreign  aid  that  we  are 
granting  and  the  aid  that  the  Germans  are  putting  into  the  world 
unilaterally,  you  would  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6 
billion  of  aid. 

If  the  drop  is  six  times  that  amount,  it  means  a  drop  of  $36  billion. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  tax  income? 

Mr.  Patton.  In  the  commodity  prices  received  by  primary  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  loss  to  primary  producers  and  the  continuing  instability 
of  the  raw  material  market  has  a  very  unstabilizing  effect,  politically 
as  well  as  economically,  in  raw  materials  countries  which  are  the 
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underdeveloped  countries,  really.  That,  the  only  thing  they  have  to 
buy  foreign  exchange  with,  is  basically  raw  materials,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  the  different  forms  of  agricultural  products. 

I  maintain  that  longer  term  policy  in  relation  to  Public  Law  480 
would  help  bring  stability  to  the  developing — I  like  to  call  them 
developing  rather  than  underdeveloped — the  developing  countries 
of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  head  under  the  tent,  so 
to  speak,  rather  than  letting  the  Communists  get  their  head  under  the 
free  world  tent  via  the  route  of  food. 

And  I  understand,  I  was  told  on  my  recent  trip  by  people  whom 
I  consider  to  be  reliable,  some  of  our  own  people,  that  the  Chinese 
on  a  three-leg  arrangement  were  getting  cotton  out  of  Egypt,  and, 
of  course,  they  are  producing  some  of  their  own  cotton,  and  using 
it  in  turn  to  a  third  country,  to  a  developing  country  as  a  means  of 
getting  their  foot  in  the  door. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  much  as  I  think  of  the  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  aiding  in  the  stability  of  American  agri¬ 
culture,  I  think  it  is  of  equally  vital  importance  to  the  long-term 
interests  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  FAO  doing  anything  at  all  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  in  terms  of  actually  being 
in  the  distribution  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  organization  is  doing  nothing 
to  stabilize  world  prices  in  the  food  market,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  They  are  not — of  course,  they  are  not  authorized, 
I  don’t  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  anything.  They  have  made 
lots  of  studies,  but  they - 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  mean  to  take  any  action  by  treaty,  but  do 
you  know  whether  they  have  any  commission  or  committee  that 
studies  the  problem  of  world  food  market  prices  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  They  have  had  a  standing  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  professional  people  studying. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mclntire  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  McIntire.  First,  Mr.  Patton,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  statement  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  importance  of 
market  development  funds  from  these  foreign  currencies.  The 
figures  which  we  have  before  us  show  that  during  the  life  of  this 
program  we  have  developed  1.4  percent  of  these  funds  in  market 
development  work.  I  appreciate  that  in  some  specific  countries  that 
runs  much  higher  and  in  other  countries  it  is  zero,  but  the  average 
is  1.4. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  whether 
we  are  moving  along  fast  enough  in  this  regard  or  whether  more 
funds  should  be  committed  in  this  area  of  use  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  may  have  access  but  I  haven’t  checked  on  the  figures 
for  individual  countries  as  such.  I  have  the  total  figure  in  my  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  Mr.  Mclntire.  But  my  impression  is  that  in  just 
traveling  and  visiting  with  my  counterparts  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  that  the  market  development  program  has  been  a  very 
good  thing. 

I  would  cite  only  one  example  that  I  know  about  firsthand,  and 
that  is  the  increase  in  consumption  of  wheat  and  bread  in  Japan 
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and  areas  similar  to  that  which  has  been  very,  very  dynamic  and 
very  challenging. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  believe  West  Germany  on  poultry  and  possibly 
Italy  on  poultry  at  this  time  are  two  others  in  this  area.  There 
would  be  others.  We  are  advised  that  there  are  now  21  authorized 
uses  for  title  I  money.  This  generates  a  good  deal  of  competition 
at  the  negotiation  table  as  to  what  these  funds  are  to  be  used  for. 

Do  you  think  it  is  important  that  we  perhaps  strengthen  our  sup¬ 
port.  or  indicate  our  firm  support  in  this  area  of  market  development? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  Ido.  I  think  it  has  two  aspects,  Mr.  McIntire.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  commercial  markets  of  the  world  are  almost 
always  filled,  either  by  our  products  or  someone  else’s,  but  the  people 
of  the  world  do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  all  the  food  that  they 
would  like,  to  buy,  if  you  take  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  particularly 
the  underdeveloped  areas. 

So  you  actually  have  two  markets  which  I  will  choose  to  refer  to 
as  the  commercial  market  which  is  always  filled,  and  the  other  market 
which  I  call,  for  lack  of  better  terminology,  the  social  market  which 
is  not  filled.  The  social  market  obviously  does  not  compete  with  the 
commercial  market  for  the  simple  reason  that  folks  don’t  have  the 
wherewithal  to  buy. 

But  I  think  the  part  that  market  development  can  play  is  to  insure 
movement  of  our  products  into  the  market  as  the  social  market  be¬ 
comes  a  commercial  market.  Because  if  our  various  programs  suc¬ 
ceed,  then  over  the  long  pull  the  social  market  should  become  smaller 
and  smaller  and  the  commercial  market  larger  and  larger.  And 
certainly  as  we  make  progress  in  the  world,  the  market  development 
is  an  important  factor,  particularly  in  a  world  in  which  I  would  say 
practically  every  other  country  other  than  the  United  States  has  a 
substantial  governmental  control  of  foreign  trade,  either  by  currency 
control  or  direct  control  or  quotas  or  various  types  of  restrictions. 

And  in  some  countries  which  we  consider  part  of  the  free  world, 
there  is  absolute  control  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Mi-.  McIntire.  You  mentioned  China  on  the  cotton  textile  market 
and  offering  15  percent  less. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  was  told  the  other  day  as  an  illustration  of  this 
instance — I  can’t  support  it  because  it  was  just  commentary — that  the 
Russians  were  offering  goods  to  Turkey  and  they  were  asked  the  price 
and  said,  what  would  be  the  equivalent  to  $6,000,  and  the  answer  was, 
We  can  get  them  for  $2,000.  All  right.  Our  price  is  $1,900. 

Just  how  do  you  compete  with  that  kind  of  competition?  In  other 
w'ords,  these  are  generally  accepted  facts.  This  is  the  way  they  trade. 
Do  we  compete  by  just  going  in  and  underbidding  them  through  a 
funding  program  at  our  public  expense  or  just  how  do  you  compete 
with  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  McIntire,  that  that  kind  of  com¬ 
petition,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  is  really  cutthroat.  It  isn’t 
competition.  It  is  economic  throatcutting. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But  that  is  their  technique. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  It  is  their  technique. 

Mr.  McIntire.  We  are  not - 
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Mr.  Patton.  But  I  feel  that  the  answer  to  it,  Mr.  Mclntire,  for 
the  long  pull  falls  in  two  fields.  One,  in  increasing  the  number  of 
international  commodity  agreements,  such  as  the  sugar  agreement  and 
wheat  agreement  and  others,  to  create  as  nearly  as  possible  an  orderly 
trade  and  to  protect  the  equality  of  the  market  so  that  the  United 
States,  for  example,  doesn’t  take  all  the  market  away  from  New 
Zealand  or  from  Australia,  or  vice  versa,  and  then  the  movement 
into  the  social  areas,  as  I  call  it,  of  substantial  quantities  of  food. 

The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  we  don’t  have  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  where,  as  is  supported  by  the  Atlantic  Congress,  not 
only  the  United  States  but  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
a  coordinating  relationship  where  we  don’t  get  in  each  other’s  way, 
and  I  think  for  the  long  pull  that  that  is  the  right  kind  of  an 
answer  to  the  Communist  world  because  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  free  world  would  be  based  on  law  and  order,  and  moreover,  it 
is  right  ethically.  Over  the  long  pull  more  cooperation  and  prior 
agreement  is  the  thing  which  will  prevail,  in  my  opinion. 

But  there  might  be  instances  where  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  meet  them  head  on  by  doing  obviously  what  they  have  to  do,  which 
is  to  take  it  out  of  the  economy  somewhere  else.  If  they  lose  $100 
million  on  one  deal,  they  certainly  are  not  so  skillful  that  they  don’t 
have  to  take  it  out  of  the  economy  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  but  we  can’t  write  off  Government  bonds  as 
they  write  them  off.  We  can’t  demand  savings  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  then  declare  as  of  9  o’clock  this  morning  they 
are  just  scraps  of  paper. 

Mr.  Patton.  No;  and  I  don’t  think  we  should.  I  can  conceive 
there  might  be  a  time  that  we  have  to  meet  them  as  we  do  on  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness  and  substantially  subsidize  the  efforts,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  is  in  lieu,  or  should  replace,  orderly  or  legal  or  ethical 
agreements  between  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  connection  with  these  long-term  contracts,  of 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
not  completely  appropriate  to  put  this  in  the  framework  that  failing 
to  write  these  is  necessarily  on  our  side  of  the  negotiating  table. 
F ailing  to  write  these  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  country  to  make 
commitments  on  a  longer  term  basis.  So  you  have  got  two  sides 
on  this  table  and  it  doesn’t  all  rest  on  our  side  of  the  table. 

Is  that  a  fair  observation  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  instances,  and  I  am  told  that 
in  certain  countries  that  really  need  the  aid  that  there  are  those 
interests,  as  there  are  I  suppose  everywhere,  but  there  are  those 
interests,  particularly  processors  and  handler  interests,  who  are  of 
substantial  influence  in  their  respective  governments  who  don’t  want 
additional  supplies  to  come  in  because  they  have  a  very  nice  scarcity 
situation  to  deal  with. 

Now,  I  can’t  say  that  I  know  that  firsthand.  I  am  merely  told  that 
by  citizens  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  International  Federation 
of  Agriculture  Producers.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  that 
organization  is  to  always  identify  which  interests  are  speaking  when 
we  get  this  question  up  for  debate. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Patton,  while  I  had  intended 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  I  think  you  covered  practically  wliat  I 
had  in  mind,  and  I  don’t  want  to  take  the  committee’s  time.  We  have 
lots  of  other  witnesses  to  hear. 

But  I  do  want  to  review  the  proposal  to  make  long-term  contracts 
on  which  people  can  rely  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive  how  a  developing  nation  can  plan  from  year  to  year  unless 
they  can  know  what  they  can  do  for  something  more  than  1  year 

at  a  time.  .  .  „  , .  , .  .  .  , ,  . 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  assuming  if  a  nation,  particularly  one  that 
is  quite  limited  in  its  resources,  makes  plans  for  use  of  these  com¬ 
modities  from  the  United  States  and  begins  using  them  and  then 
suddenly  has  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  it  so  they  are  no  longer 
available,  they  are  probably  worse  off  the  second  year  than  they 

were  the  first.  . 

It  seems  to  me  this  hand-to-mouth  dealing  carries  with  it  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  utterly  destroying  the  foreign  government,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  nation  along  with  it.  In  my  mind  it  is  quite  important 
from  their  standpoint  as  well  as  our  own  and  it  makes  good  business 
sense  that  we  know  what  we  can  do  from  year  to  year.  I  can  see  no 
merit  to  the  contention  that  we  might  find  that  we  were  not  going  to 
have  surpluses  sometime  in  the  future.  .  . 

We  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  selling  agricultural  commodities 
certainly  for  the  next  5  or  10  years.  If  we  find  that  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  us  to  move  commodities  that  are  in  surplus  now,  we  might 
very  well  find  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  even  go  out  in  the 
market  and  buy  commodities  to  meet  our  contractual  obligations. 

Everybody  else  makes  such  contracts.  I  don’t  see  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can’t  make  such  contracts.  Even  little  operators  like.  I  am 
contract  something  for  future  delivery.  What  is  wrong  with  it? 
When  you  and  I  contract  to  deliver  we  have  to  make  good.  Why 
should  the  United  States  be  afraid  of  an  obligation  of  this  kind  ? 

I  don’t  see  why  the  U.S.  Government  can’t  contract  to  deliver. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  the  idea  of  the  U.S.  Government 
committing  itself  to  deliver  commodities  that  we  know  the  Nation 
would  want  to  export  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  want  to  comment  on  what  you 
stated  with  relation  to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  What 
you  do  on  a  1-year  basis  frequently  is  just  postponing  a  certain 
amount  of  starvation,  and  unfortunately  you  rescue  the  people  who 
are  nearest  to  starvation.  They  come  first.  And  you  just  postpone 
the  trouble. 

So  far  as  contracting  is  concerned,  I  think  we  should  contract.  We 
should  make  a  firm  commitment  over  a  period  of  years,  and  further¬ 
more  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  food  policy  developed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  speaking  for  the  people,  which  says 
that  we  are  going  to  be  participating  in  this  effort  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  and  that  the  food  policy  shall  be  established,  produc¬ 
tion  policies  shall  be  established,  from  year  to  year  in  relation  to 
the  supplies  available  to  meet  our  commitments. 
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In  other  words,  I  can  see  the  time  down  the  road,  as  dim  as  it 
might  seem  at  the  present  time,  where  we  may  need  to  put  a  rather 
substantial  drive  on  increasing  certain  production.  I  can  conceive 
that  we  might  need  to  increase  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  if  we 
really  get  to  rolling  in  the  world.  If,  for  example,  Asia  were  to  come 
to  eat  as  much  bread  as  Japan  is  now  consuming,  and  she  is  just 
beginning  to  be  on  her  way,  as  you  know,  she  is  the  largest  customer 
we  have  for  wheat  right  now,  but  if  the  rest  of  Asia  began  to  roll  in 
that  same  fashion,  I  can  see  the  time  down  the  road  where  instead  of 
talking  about  our  sui'pluses  we  might  need  to  increase  our  production. 
And  if  the  Asians  come  to  have  just  one  good  solid  cotton  gown  or 
dress  that  is  really  of  first  quality  that  they  don’t  have  to  use  for  10 
years  at  a  time,  I  can  see  where  we — and  then  if  you  did  the  extreme 
thing  of  finally  putting  a  mattress  under  them,  you  would  really  have 
to  gun  production. 

But  I  think  as  a  part  of  policy,  not  just  as  a  part  of  disposing  of 
food — and  I  don’t  like  the  word  “dispose”  in  relation  to  food — but 
as  a  part  of  policy  we  ought  to  say  to  the  yet  uncommitted  countries 
of  the  world  that  we,  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  are  willing 
to  commit  ourselves  for  a  period  of  years  to  help  them  succeed  in 
making  democracy  work  because  they  can’t  do  like  the  Russians  can 
or  the  Communists  in  China.  A  democracy,  if  it  functions  as  a 
democracy,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  vote,  if  the  people  produce 
a  thousand  units  of  whatever  it  is,  then  until  the  people’s  needs  are 
filled  they  pretty  much  have  to  let  them  use  a  thousand  units.  That 
is  not  true  in  Russia  or  Communist  countries. 

They  say,  “You  produce  a  thousand  units.  AYe  will  ration  them. 
Five  hundred  of  them  you  can  have  and  the  other  500  we  use  to  beat 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  over  the  head  in  economic 
warfare.” 

So,  as  an  interest  of  democracy  itself  and  of  maintaining  this — and 
we  don’t  have  forever,  Mr.  Poage,  to  do  it;  the  decision  is  going  to  be 
made  in  the  next  10  or  15  or  20  years— we  ought  to  be  willing,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  commit  ourselves,  and  this  is  more  than  just  a  com¬ 
mercial  matter.  This  is  the  vitality  of  life,  of  the  free  life  that  we 
know.  I  may  sound  extreme  but  1  really  feel  that  this  is  a  major 
matter  of  concern  that  runs  completely  beyond  agriculture  to  all  the 
people,  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  statement  before  me  which  indicates  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  the  population  uses  about  2  pounds  of  cotton  a  year  com¬ 
pared  to  206  pounds  in  the  United  States.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  if  we  can  increase  the  use  of  cotton  in  other  countries,  we  can 
use  all  of  the  cotton  we  produce. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  six*. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr  Short.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Patton.  I  also  come  back  to 
the  chairman’s  remarks  in  this  matter  of  dealing  with  these  unde- 
\  eloped  countries.  If  this  is  going  to  be  in  the  longtime  interest  of 
American  agriculture,  don’t  we  have  to  look  to  the  day  when  our 
foreign  country  customers  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  a  price  that 
would  be  a  fair  price  to  our  American  farmers  ?  At  the  present  time 
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we  subsidize  them  on  everything  we  sell,  even  for  the  commercial 
demands  that  you  were  talking  about  a  little  while  ago.  You  have 
been  around  the  world  in  some  of  these  undeveloped  countries  con¬ 
siderably.  You  have  seen  what  the  potential  is.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  possibility  in  the  not  too  distant  future  of  those  countries  being 
able  to  pay  enough  to  us  so  that  it  would  be  a  fair  price  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  without  having  to  be  subsidized  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Mr.  Congressman,  first,  let  me  say  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Short.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Patton.  And  I  think  everybody  agrees  that  unless  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  subsidies  as  such  are  not  desirable.  I  am  opposed 
to  subsidies  per  se. 

Mr.  Short.  At  times,  we  have  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Patton.  Certainly.  And  furthermore,  I  feel  personally,  and 
my  organization  supports  it— I  feel  certain  that  these  ought  to  be 
loans  rather  than  gifts.  I  do  not  think  that  a  gift  does  anything. 
In  the  long  term,  it  seems  to  me,  it  will  have  to  be  made  on  a  step-up 
basis.  The  problem  of  the  American  States  is  that  we  are  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world,  the  richest  people — we  are  very,  very 
wealthy  people.  We  wake  up  in  the  morning  taking  more  things 
for  granted  than  most  people  in  the  world  work  a  lifetime  to  have. 
So  our  problem  is  to  close  the  poverty  gap,  as  I  call  it,  not  by  bringing 
our  standard  of  living  down,  but  by  aiding  them  to  bring  theirs  up. 
And  as  they  come  up,  as  they  are  able  to  industrialize  and  use  less 
and  less  manpower  in  agriculture  and  more  to  produce  industrial 
goods,  we  will  have  not  only  a  better  market,  but  they  can  afford 
to  pay  a  much  better  price,  and  more  of  them  can  pay  a  better  price 
and  the  market  demands  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  able,  in  my 
opinion,  over  a  period  of  years  to  do  that.  I  cannot  predict  how  long 
it.  will  be.  I  think  it  depends  very  largely  whether  or  not  we  and  the 
Atlantic  Community,  which  is  tlie  industrial  area  of  the  world,  are 
willing  to  invest  sufficient  quantity  of  capital  to  enable  countries  like 
India  and  developing  countries  in  Africa  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
is  obviously  going  on  by  the  forced  economies  of  the  Communist 
countries.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  fair  market  price.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  American  farmer  ought  to  take 
one  price  in  America  and  another  price  somewhere  else.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  manufacturer  who  does  it.  He  gets  a  good  price.  And 
I  am  for  him  getting  it. 

Mr.  Short.  The  part  that  disturbs  me  just  a  little  bit  and?  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  subject — I  have  never  visited 
these  foreign  countries — it  seems  to  me  that  these  undeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  are  looking  to  as  potential  markets  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  many  other  products,  if  that  country  is  going 
to  start  raising  its  standard  of  living  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  fust 
thing  they  will  have  to  do — and  there  are  some  countries  where  it  is 
not  possible,  I  will  grant  you — wherever  it  is  possible,  the  first  thing 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  raise  their  agriculture  production.  That 
is  the  thing  they  can  do  the  easiest.  Every  individual  in  that  country 
can  raise  a  little  bit  better  garden  and  do  a  better  job  of  taking  care 
of  his  food  necessities  through  the  food  that  he  raises.  As  that 
happens,  and  our  population  expands  tremendously,  we  will  have  a 
race  with  their  population  growth  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
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furnish  agricultural  needs  of  their  country,  or  whether  we  will  do  it. 
Think  of  South  America,  the  potential  production  is  terrific.  It  is 
undeveloped.  We  talk  about  expanding  our  markets  for  wheat  down 
there.  I,  certainly,  hope  we  can.  I  think  we  probably  can  by  doing 

a  little  promoting  in  the  marketplace. 

By  the  same  token,  you  have  to  give  some  thought  to  how  badly 
that  country  actually  needs  the  wheat  or  will  need  it  in  years  to  come, 
as  the  country  itself  develops.  I  think  specifically  of  Brazil,  for 
instance,  which  has  tremendous  areas,  an  undeveloped  countiy  with 
potentially  great  production. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement. 


Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  on 
the  degree  of  the  billion  dollar  suggestion  that  you  made  in  1  egard  ! 
to  this,  that  there  should  be  expanded  programs  under  title  1  and 
title  II  and  that  $3  billion  should  be  made  available  by  the  committee. 

I  just  wondered  what  part  of  that  $3  billion  you  would  place  m  the 
title  I  feature  of  the  bill  and  what  part  in  title  II  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  that  the  way  I  would  leel  about  it  is  that  all 

of  it  should  be  in  title  I.  ,  „  ....  T 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  the  $3  billion  be  made  available  for  title  I, 

moving  our  surplus  into  exports  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  For  local  currency.  ...  ,  „  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Gathings.  These  uses  that  are  already  m  the  act  suffice,  don  t 

^°Mi\  Patton.  Yes ;  I  think  we  could  expand  the  uses.  I  think  there 
is  enough  authority,  Mr.  Gathings.  On  the  ip3  billion,  my  leason 

comes  back  to  the  long-term  policy  question. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  long-run  policy,  I  agree,  be  made  available  by 
loan  and  having  it  available  to  these  countries  when  they  need  them. 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you.  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Patton.  We  are  glad 

you  could  be  with  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  again  for  the  work  of  your¬ 
self  and  the  wonderful  committee  work.  This  to  me,  is  the  most  out¬ 
standing  committee  in  the  Congress.  Maybe  it  is  because  this  is  my 

field  of  specialization.  _  ,  rT  n 

The  Chairman.  We  all  agree  with  you  on  that.  [Laughter.  J 

Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you  very  much.  0  ^  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  IV.  D.  Lawson,  Sr.,  Gastonia, 
N.C.,  representing  the  National  Cotton  Council. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  D.  LAWSON,  SR.,  NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 
OF  AMERICA,  GASTONIA,  N.C. 

Mr.  Lawson.  My  name  is  IV.  I).  Lawson.  I  appreciate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  am  speaking  for  the  National  Cotton  (  ouncil  of  America* 
As  you  know,  the  National  Cotton  Council  represents  the  six  primary 
cotton  interest  groups— the  producers,  merchants,  ginners,  ™e- 
housemen,  spinners,  and  cottonseed  crushers.  The  National  lotion 
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Council  has  supported  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  generally  known  as  Public  Law  480,  since  its  incep¬ 
tion.  Approximately  3.5  millions  bales  of  cotton  have  been  author¬ 
ized  for  export  under  title  I  from  July  1954  to  date.  Additional 
quantities  are  expected  to  be  authorized  under  current  funds. 

The  council  also  favors  the  continued  use  of  section  104(a)  funds 
under  this  act  for  market  development.  A  separate  statement  is 
being  submitted  on  this  subject. 

The  council  recommends  that  Public  Law  480  be  continued  on  a 
temporary  basis  as  an  assistance  in  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses 
to  those  foreign  countries  which  have  insufficient  dollar  exchange  to 
finance  their  cotton  requirements. 

H.R.  7983  would  accomplish  this  objective,  however,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  provisions  regarding  barter  which  the  council  believes  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  export  of  American  cotton.  I  will  speak  only  on  the 
barter  aspects. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  about  500,000  bales  of  cotton  moved  under  barter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  USD  A  figures  about  three-fourths  of  this  cotton  was  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  Belgium,  Japan,  Canada, 
Italy,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Netherlands,  all  of  which  have  liberalized 
their  import  and  exchange  regulations  so  that  mills  can  buy  any 
amount  of  cotton  they  want  from  anywhere  for  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  barter  discounts  to  cotton  merchants  by  the 
metal  importing  firms  have  ranged  from  6  to  20  percent  and  we  have 
heard  of  recent  offers  up  to  25  percent.  To  the  extent  these  dis¬ 
counts  are  passed  on  they  enable  lower  prices  on  U.S.  cotton.  This 
may  have  resulted  in  a  few  sales  at  the  moment  by  making  U.S.  cot¬ 
ton  cheaper  than  cotton  from  say  Mexico,  Brazil  or  Pakistan.  How¬ 
ever,  other  growths  have  much  greater  flexibility  in  selling  prices 
and  sellers  of  these  growths  have  usually  found  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  the  barter  price.  In  the  main,  the  barter  program  has 
resulted  in  a  shift  of  business  in  American  cotton  among  the  various 
U.S.  firms.  Since  these  are  complicated  transactions,  most  small 
firms  with  low  capital  and  small  staffs  have  not  been  able  to 
participate  and  the  result  has  been  to  shift  this  business  from  the 
small  to  a  few  large  firms.  Expansion  of  the  barter  program  as 
proposed  would  accentuate  this  shift. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  program  has  not  materially  increased  U.S. 
trade  since  cotton  exports  this  season  are  going  to  total  less  than  3 
million  bales.  Sales  of  foreign  cotton  have  not  been  significantly 
reduced  by  the  barter  program  since  all  other  exporting  countries 
have  sold  practically  all  their  exportable  cotton  this  season. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  barter  program  has  been  another  factor 
that  slowed  sales  of  U.S.  cotton.  The  hope  for  lower  prices  through 
barter  has  caused  buyers  to  hold  off  purchases  and  buy  only  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis. 

Discounts  on  a  transaction  basis  and  not  across  the  board  cause 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  foreign  markets.  Immediately 
upon  consummation  of  a  barter  transaction,  the  corresponding  cheap 
price,  the  word  spreads  all  over  the  market  and  regular  sales  stop  as 
buyers  hope  for  lower  prices  through  the  program.  We  have  had 
many  delegations  visiting  our  office  with  the  same  hopes  or  complaints. 
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It  causes  unfair  competition  between  mills  in  the  same  country  and 
unfair  competition  between  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  price  uncertainty  has  slowed  export  sales 
in  recent  months  at  a  time  when  foreign  countries  should  have  been 
buying  for  shipment  after  August  1  to  rebuild  stocks.  Export  sales 
should  be  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  bales  above  the  amount 
needed  for  consumption  just  to  rebuild  stocks  to  normal  levels.  If 
price  uncertainty  can  be  eliminated  we  think  stocks  will  he  rebuilt. 

Furthermore,  the  council  does  not  believe  that  an  additional  dis¬ 
count  of  up  to  20  percent  is  warranted  over  and  above  the  subsidy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  of  8  cents  a  pound  for 
the  1959-60  season.  This  8-cent  subsidy  should  be  adequate.  An 
additional  subsidy  of  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  increases  the  already 
serious  disadvantage  of  our  domestic  mills.  A  uniform  price  policy 
across  the  board  that  applies  to  every  buyer  in  every  country  alike 
is  much  fairer  and  more  orderly.  Also  an  across-the-board  subsidy 
is  much  fairer  to  the  small  shipper  who  is  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
barter  transactions. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  assures  you  that  the  barter  program 
is  not  helping  U.S.  cotton.  Its  primary  benefits  accrue  to  the  dealers 
in  and  producers  of  the  imported  materials.  The  heavy  and  perhaps 
useless  cost  of  those  materials  should  be  charged  where  it  belongs 
and  that  certainly  is  not  to  the  cotton  program. 

The  council  believes  the  barter  program  for  cotton  is  not  necessary 
and  should  not  be  continued. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lawson.  Can  you  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  any  information  about  this  20  percent  discount  that  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  being  unwarranted  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  think  there  are  three  principals  in  the  transaction, 
the  metal  importer,  the  CCC,  and  the  cotton  exporter.  In  other 
words,  the  metal  importer  has  an  approved  metal  for  the  stockpile 
which  the  CCC  will  buy  at  a  given  price. 

Say,  he  has  a  million  dollar's  worth  of  metal  that  he  can  sell  to 
CCC.  He  goes  to  the  cotton  exporter  and  says,  “What  will  you  sell 
me  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  for  to  be  exported  ?” 

Then  they  make  a  contract.  The  metal  dealer  sells  the  metal  to 
the  CCC.  The  CCC  gives  him  a  credit  which  lie  in  turn  gives  to 
the  cotton  exporter  when  he  buys  the  cotton  from  the  CCC.  The 
metal  man  remits  the  15  or  17  or  20  percent.  That  is  not  a  profit  to 
the  cotton  exporter  because  he  passes  that  on  to  the  foreign  mills  to 
whom  he  sells  because  he  has  to  make  the  U.S.  cotton  cheaper  in  order  to 
sell  it.  This  amounts  to  a  discount  of  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  cents  a  pound 
under  the  regular  price  to  the  foreign  buyer. 

Those  sales  are  demoralizing  the  foreign  market.  If  you  offer 
Regular  Middling  15/1(i  export  cotton  under  the  subsidy  29  cents,  and 
then  through  a  barter  deal,  another  merchant  offers  the  same  quality 
cotton  at  25  or  26  cents,  it  upsets  the  whole  foreign  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  heard  any  figure  as  high  as 
20  or  25  percent. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  rumored. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven’t  heard  it  before. 
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Mr.  Lawson.  We  have  records  of  discounts  as  high  as  20  percent. 
It.  is  rumored  that  some  have  been  offered  at  25  percent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  light  of  what  you  have  said,  if  you  made 
an  accurate  statement,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  officials  in  charge  of 
this  program  should  be  able  to  determine  the  profits  that  are  being 
made  by  those  who  are  in  the  barter  transactions.  Of  course,  they 
know  wliat  they  are  paying  for  cotton  they  buy  on  the  market  or 
from  CCC. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  know,  or  they  could  find  out  easily,  it 
seems  to  me,  what  the  trader  sells  the  cotton  for. 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  profit  is  not  in  the  cotton.  That  is  a  very  small 
percentage. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  But  then  it  is  a  profit  or  not  a  profit. 

Mr.  Lawson.  There  is  a  profit  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  CCC,  ultimately  is  going  to  acquire  the  metal 
or  the  strategic  materials.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  program  should  be  able  to  ascertain  at  what  price  the  American 
mill  acquired  the  metal. 

Mr.  Lawson.  More  than  that,  they  could  obtain  that  20  percent 
themselves  if  they  paid  dollars  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  that  question  is  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  simple  for  the  administration  to 
determine  the  profit. 

We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  how  much  money  has  been  made 
by  these  men  who  have  been  conducting  these  barter  transactions  and 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  anything  wrong  and  evil  involved.  One 
witness  sat  in  that  chair  last  week  and  told  us  that,  they  could  not 
determine  the  amount  of  profit.  We  asked  those  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  how  much  profit  was  being  made  on 
t  hese  transactions,  but  they  could  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Lawson.  You  have  three  principals.  You  have  the  metal 
importer,  and  the  CCC,  and  the  cotton  exporter.  As  to  cotton  ex¬ 
porter,  we  know  what  he  sells  the  cotton  for.  We  know  he  cannot 
make  much  money. 

The  metal  importer,  certainly,  is  not  paying  that  discount  out  of 
his  own  principal.  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  there  is  only  one  place  that  the  profit  can  come  from — 
that  discount.  It  comes  from  the  price  that  CCC  pays  for  that  metal. 
That  is  where  it  comes  from. 

rhe  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  CCC  in  conducting  a  business 
operation  of  that  magnitude  should  be  able  to  determine  how  much 
they  are  being  gypped,  if  they  are  being  gypped. 

Mr.  I  jAwson.  I  would  not  want  to  comment  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand  if  the  cotton  merchant  buys 
cotton  at  20  percent  discount  and  there  is  an  8  cents  a  pound  subsidy, 
why  he  would  not  be  a  great  factor  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  give  the  foreign 
buyer  of  that  cotton  all  of  the  advantages  involved,  would  he? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Cooley,  the  barter  program  has  gotten  so  big 
that  when  the  metal  firms  get  in  the  market  for  cotton  for  export, 
they  contact  many  cotton  firms  and  there  is  competition  among  the 
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cotton  firms  for  the  business.  I  think  that  these  cotton  firms  would 
be  o-lad  to  tell  you  they  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  cotton  firms  make  a  reasonable  profit.- 
Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir,  but  nothing  like  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  be  making  the  20  percent  ?  1  hat  is 

what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  ,  .  ... 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  foreign  cotton  buyer,  the  foreign  spmner  is  the 

one  that  gets  the  advantage.  It  is  passed  on  to  him  m  the  form  ot 


cheaper  cotton.  _ ,  _  _  ,  ,  .  , 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Suppose  Mr.  Joe  Dokes  gets  into  one 

of  these  transactions  and  he  buys  American  cotton  and  sells  it  abioad 
in  exchange  for  some  material,  and  sells  that  to  the  CCC.  We  give 
him  8  cents  a  pound  subsidy.  You  say  that  in  addition  to  that, 
the  Government  gives  the  man  a  discount  of  np  to  20  percent  m,oie . 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  saying  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now  then,  why  should  that -  _ 

Mr.  Lawson.  Wait,  the  Government  does  not  give  the  discount. 
The  metal  importer  gives  the  discount. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  comes  out  of  the  Government  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  only  thing  that  the  cotton  mer¬ 
chant  gets  out  of  this  would  be  the  discount  on  the  barter. 

Mr.  Lawson.  You  mean  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  his  profit.  That  is  his  purchasing 
figure.  He  can  buy  cotton  at  8  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  prevailing 
price  on  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Plus  the  discount. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  discount  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  runs  from  6  to  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Six  to  twenty  percent  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  he  gets  another  discount  on  the  i 
materials  that  he  buys  to  deliver  on  the  contract. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That-  is  the  6  to  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  the  6  to  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  get  it  straight.  In  other  words,  the  dis¬ 
count  you  are  talking  about  is  on  the  material  and  not  on  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  transactions  are  you  familiar 
with  that  you  could  tell  us  what  the  percentage  of  profit  was?  We 
have  been  trying  here  through  all  of  these  hearings  to  get  somebody 
to  tell  us  what  these  men  have  been  making  on  these  transactions. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Cooley,  you  are  not  asking  what  they  make  on 
the  contract.  You  are  asking  what  discount  they  are  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  not  the  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  profit? 

Mr.  Lawson.  There  is  a  reasonable  profit,  half  a  cent,  $21/2  a  bale, 
say,  something  like  that — $5  a  bale  at  the  most.  But  you  see,  if  there 
is  $1  million  of  metal  bought  by  the  CCC  from  this  importer,  and 
in  return  for  buying  $1  million  worth  of  cotton,  the  importer  of  the 
metal  remits  to  the  cotton  exporter  10  percent  of  $1  million  or  $100,000, 
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then  the  cotton  exporter  is  figuring  on  the  $100,000  and  reducing  his 
price  by  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  profit  to  every  person  in  every  trans¬ 
action,  and  I  assume  it  would  vary. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  standard  or  uniformity? 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  competitive.  Of  course,  a  cotton  man  will  make 
as  much  as  he  can,  but  if  you  have  a  certain  metals  company  buying, 
putting  an  inquiry  out  to  five  or  six  cotton  exporting  firms,  then 
they  all  are  going  to  be  competing  for  this  business.  And  the  metal 
people  tell  them  what  the  discount  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  transactions  over  and  above  the 
normal  imports. 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  upsets. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  upset  the  cotton  market? 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  upsets  the  foreign  markets  because  with  prices 
jumping  all  over  the  board  whenever  these  barter  transactions  come 
in,  the  normal  price  under  the  subsidy  for  Strict  Middling  fifteen- 
sixteenths  landed  in  Italy  would  be  29  cents.  Then  6,000  bales  are 
offered  on  a  barter  deal  into  Milan,  Italy,  at  25  cents,  which  every¬ 
body  knows  is  way  under  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  must  establish  the  fact  that  the 
barter  transaction  is  over  and  above  their  normal  imports  of  our 
commodities. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  under  title  I  that  most  of 
these  countries  that  are  receiving  this  barter  have  been  disallowed 
on  account  of  that.  I  think  they  have  been  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  participating  in  any  of  the  barter  trans¬ 
action  yourself? 

Mr.  Lawson.  No,  sir ;  I  am  too  small. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  are  you  an  exporter  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  export  cotton  in  the  world  markets. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir.  But  barter  is  too  complicated.  It  takes  a 
great  many  people  on  your  staff. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  your  statement  about  the  complications  in 
the  barter  transactions,  I  do  not  know  many  people  who  have  sense 
enough  to  understand  them.  They  have  never  been  explained  to  me 
thoroughly.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  somebody  knows  how  to  do  them. 

Mr.  Lawson.  No  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  people  ask  me,  “How  can  I  get  into  this 
business?”  I  do  not  know.  “Go  downtown  and  see  if  you  can  find 
out,”  I  tell  them.  “It  should  be  very  simple.” 

Mr.  Lawson.  We  tried.  When  we  got  into  it  we  said,  “We  haven’t 
got  the  staff  to  do  it.” 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  ask  a  question  to  see  if  I  am  way  off 
track  or  whether  I  have  an  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  this 
transaction.  You  mentioned  that  the  importer  of  the  metals  is  the 
exporter  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Is  the  importer  of  the  metal  the  exporter  of  the 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lawson.  No. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  lie  imports  the  metal? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  He  purchases  such  as  he  can  acquire. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Those  purchases  must  be  transferred  to  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  at  prices  which  are  considered  to  be  the  world  market 
price  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right.  They  are  sold  to  the  CCC. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  price  at  which  he  purchases  the  metal  is  not 
a  price  offer  over  which  CCC  lias  any  control  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McIntire.  They  can  only  control  the  price  of  the  metal  at 
which  they  are  going  to  turn  it  into  cotton? 

Mr.  Lawson.  They  control  the  price  which  they  pay  for  the  metal. 

Mr.  McIntire.  This  importer  of  metals  must  keep  in  touch  with 
the  the  source  of  cotton,  must  he  not? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right,  because  he  cannot  sell  the  metals  to 
CCC  unless  he  exports  in  dollar  amount  the  same  amount  of  cotton. 

Mr.  McIntire.  If  he  is  the  importer  of  the  metal,  then  must  not 
he,  also,  be  the  actual  exporter  of  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  lie  can  be.  It  is  a  contract  between  the  cotton 
exporter  and  the  metal  exporter  or  importer.  The  contract  is  be¬ 
tween  those  two.  I  guess  if  you  want  to  say  it,  he  would  be. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Who  sets  the  price  at  which  that  cotton  is  going 
to  be  sold  in  the  recipient  country? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  country  itself. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  country  itself,  the  buyers  in  that  country.  In 
other  words,  you  have  to  offer  that  cotton.  You  want  to  get  as  high 
a  price  as  you  can.  You  know  what  the  going  price  is.  You  know 
it  has  to  be  under  that  in  order  to  make  the  sale.  It  has  to  be  done 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  in  1  or  2  or  3  days,  we  will  say.  So  you 
offer  the  cotton  under  the  going  price  in  that  country. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  The  only  place  where  the  margins  can  be  gen¬ 
erated  is  in  the  purchase  of  that  metal. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Right.  The  onlv  place  it  can  come  from  is  the  price 
that  CCC  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Me  1  Nr  itre.  And  the  difference  between  what  he  buys  that 
metal  for  and  the  price  CCC  pays  for  it,  generates  his  ability  to  go 
out  and  purchase  this  cotton  for  less. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  IIow  does  lie  convert  that  price  into  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Lawson.  He  does  not  do  it.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  with 
CCC.  They  have  to  export  the  same  amount  of  agricultural  product 
in  dollars  as  they  purchase  in  metals. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  just  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  That  is.  the 
export  and  the  import  have  to  be  the  same  identical  amount. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  I  was  trying  to  call  attention  to  is  that  I 
recognize  you  generate  the  margin  by  the  difference  in  price  of  rite 
metals  and  what  CCC  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McIntire.  How  does  that  importer  convert  that  into  a  dis¬ 
count  position  where  he  is  underselling  the  world  market,  to  the 
recipient  country  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  W  ith  his  discount.  In  other  words,  he  has  evidently 
obtained  a  price  for  his  metal  over  and  above  what  he  paid  for  it. 
That  allows  him  to  give  a  discount  to  the  cotton  exporter. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Will  you  yield  for  just  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  understand  it,  I  have  a  dollar’s  worth  of  cot¬ 
ton.  You  go  out  and  buy  a  75-cent  watch,  and  trade  that  75-cent 
watch  to  me  for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  cotton  and  sell  it  for  95  cents; 
you  still  have  made  a  pretty  good  protit  and  upset  the  market. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  can  see  that  all  right.  Who  is  the  trigger  in  this? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Who  is  what? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Who  is  the  trigger  in  this?  Is  it  the  metal  dealer? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  metal  dealer. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  metal  importer  is  selling  cotton  cheaper  than 
what  he  is  paying  for  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  a  profit  on 
the  metal. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes ;  of  course,  he  buys  that  cotton  from  the  cotton 
exporter. 

Mr.  McIntire.  He  in  turn  is  buying  it  in  the  open  market  or  from 
the  CCC. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latta.  Didn’t  you,  also,  say  that  the  discount  to  the  cotton 
merchant  was  6  to  20  percent,  that  he  buys  it  from  one  of  these  large 
cotton  merchants  for  6  to  20  percent  less, 'if  he  bought  a  million  bales? 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  works  that  way.  He  actually  gives  the  discount 
after  the  transaction  is  made  with  CCC,  he  sends  them  a  check  for  the 
discount  on  the  metal. 

Mr.  Latta.  So  he  is  working  both  ends. 

Mr.  Lawson.  He  buys  the  metal,  sells  it  to  CCC  and  buys  the 
cotton  for  export. 

Mr.  L  aiwa.  Gets  the  discount  on  the  price  of  the  cotton  and  gets 
a  discount  on  the  price  of  metal. 

Mr.  Lawson.  He  gives  the  discount  to  the  buyer.  He  gives  the 
discount  to  the  cotton  exporter.  And  by  this  discount,  the  cotton 
exporter  is  able  to  lower  his  price  under  the  normal  price. 

Air.  Quie.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  gain  this  20  percent  discount, 
he  has  to  first  purchase  the  metal  for  a  certain  price,  then  sell  it  to 
CCC  for  20  percent  more  than  lie  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  CCC  was  not  willing  to  pay  that  much  for  the  metal, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  give  that  big  a  discount  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Or  if  CCC  would  pay  dollars  for  it,  they  could  get  the 
20  percent  discount  themselves. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  they  want  to  purchase  it  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Or  just  buy  it  from  him.  He  gives  them  20  percent  for 
dollars. 

Mr.  Quie.  They  give  dollars,  instead  of  wheat  or  a  certificate  for 
wheat  or  whatever  the  commodity  is  they  give  the  20  percent  on. 
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Mr.  Lawson.  Whatever  the  discount  is.  _  . 

Mr.  Quie.  One  other  question.  The  new  provision  goes  into  eflect 

in  August. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  Does  that  mean  that  he,  in  effect,  can  get  cotton  trom  COO 
at  37  cents  a  pound?  He  purchases  the  cotton  from  CCC  and  they 
reimburse  him  for  that  8  cents. 

Mr.  Lawson.  No.  The  trouble  is,  you  see,  your  cost  of  selling  cotton 
and  shipping  it  abroad  are  something  like,  we  will  say,  5  cents  a  pound. 
So  actually,  it  is  not  a  subsidy.  It  apparently  is,  because  that  relative 
difference  is  always  there.  But  you  might  buy  a  certain  grade  of  cot¬ 
ton,  from  the  CCC  and  pay  24  cents  a  pound  for  it,  but  when  that 
cotton  was  sold  you  would  have  to  get  5  cents  a  pound  more  to  take 
care  of  your  charges,  like  ocean  freight  and  agent’s  commission, 
exchange,  interest,  and  warehousing  charges. 

Mr.  Quxe.  Then  the  CCC  reimburses  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  They  sell  the  cotton  at  24  cents,  which  they  consider 
is  8  cents  under  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  then  he  will  have  to  export  it? 

Mr.  Lawson.  He  will  have  to  export  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  Therefore,  lie  would  have  to  reimburse  CCC  for  the  8 
cents,  if  he  did  not  export  it  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Whichever  is  higher,  the  domestic  market  or  the  8 
cents.  If  the  domestic  market  is  higher,  he  might  sell  some  more.  I 
mean,  that  is  the  penalty  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  The  statements  the  chairman  made  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  impression  I  have  had  for  a  long  time,  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  barter  program,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  are  the 
metal  importers  and  not  those  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  fact  is,  though,  Mr.  Lawson,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  we  have  before  the  committee,  as  barter  tranactions 
increased,  dollar  transactions  likewise  increased.  As  barter  transac¬ 
tions  decreased,  dollar  transactions  decreased.  And  now  our  exports 
have  dropped  from  well  over  51/4  million  bales  of  cotton  to  3  million 
this  year. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  true.  In  1957,  they  exported  7,600,000  bales 
of  cotton.  Of  that  the  barter  was  967,000. 

In  1958,  they  exported  5,700,000  bales,  of  which  the  barter  was 
465,000  bales. 

This  year  they  estimate  there  will  be  2.8  or  2.9  million  bales  exported. 
Of  which  barter  will  be  500,000. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  barter  this  year  will  be  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  sum  total,  whereas  in  the  year  before,  it  was  about  10  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  barter  has  gone  up,  nearly  has 
doubled  this  year. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  percentage  of  barter  has  gone  up  but  the  total 
amount  of  sales  has  not  gone  up. 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  people  won’t  pay 
dollars  for  any  cotton,  then  they  all  want  to  barter  for  it. 
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Mr.  Latta.  I  am  sure  your  statement  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  these  hearings  tliis  morning.  I  think  you  pointed  out 
something  that  lias  been  overlooked  in  the  barter  transactions  and 
that  is  that  it  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
I  can  see  every  reason  why  the  prospective  purchaser  of  cotton  takes 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Latta.  He  can  buy  that  cotton  cheaper,  and  certainly,  it  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton  and  an  adverse  effect  on  the  cotton 
producers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  significant  contribution. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Of  course,  frankly,  the  law  reads  that  it  will  not  be 
used  to  upset  prices  and  markets.  I  think  that  is  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr., 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers 
Association. 

Do  you  want  to  file  the  statement  and  speak  extemporaneously,  or 
would  you  rather  read  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Helmbrecht.  I  would  like  to  present  the  statement  in  full. 

The  Chairman.  We  only  have  about  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Helmbrecht.  If  you  prefer,  I  can  present  my  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  barter  provisions,  if  we  might  be  given  an  opportunity  at 
a  later  date  to  present  the  other  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  better  go  ahead  with  your  statement  as  it  is. 

STATEMENT  0E  WILLIAM  C.  HELMBRECHT,  JR.,  DALLAS,  TEX.,  ON 

BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSOCIATION, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  C.  WHITE,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Helmbrecht.  My  name  is  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr.,  and  I 
live  in  Dallas,  Tex.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  and  am  appearing 
for  the  association  in  opposition  to  the  barter  provisions  of  H.R.  7983. 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  is  the  national  trade 
organization  of  cotton  merchants  and  exporters.  Our  individual 
members  handle  about  90  percent  of  the  cotton  sold  to  mills  here  and 
abroad.  Its  affiliates  are  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Association,  Arkansas- 
Missouri  Cotton  Trade  Association,  Oklahoma  State  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change,  Southern  Cotton  Association,  Texas  Cotton  Association,  and 
Western  Cotton  Shippers  Association.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
association  under  supervision  of  my  committee  are  the  relations  with 
the  various  associations  and  exchanges  in  foreign  importing  countries. 
We  have  agreements  governing  the  terms  of  sale  and  the  arbitration 
of  differences  as  to  quality  and  deliveries  with  the  Liverpool,  Bremen, 
Ghent,  Haver,  Barcelona,  Milan,  Rotterdam,  and  Japanese  exchanges, 
among  others. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  all  of  those  boards  are  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  are  signatories  to  the  Universal 
Standards  Agreement. 
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We  maintain  American  expert  classing  representatives  who  sit  on 
appeals  for  class  in  all  principal  foreign  cotton  markets.  Jointly 
with  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  our  association 
maintains  the  Cotton  States  Arbitration  Board  at  Atlanta,  to  settle 
any  disputes  arising  from  shipments  to  domestic  mills. 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  has  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  sound  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  cover  the  credit  needs 
of  foreign  countries  consuming  U.S.  cotton.  We  are  aware  of  no 
important  losses  in  this  field. 

We  have  accepted  somewhat  reluctantly  the  foreign  currency  sales 
program,  and  are  on  record  in  favor  of  a  temporary  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  program,  with  the  suggestion  that  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  foreign  customers  using  their  own  dollars 
are  not  subjected  to  unfair  competition. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  barter  program  for  cotton  as  unnecessary 
and  costly  and  because  it  interferes  with  sales  for  dollars,  creates  price 
uncertainty  and  demoralizes  markets. 

At  it  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  on  May  8,  1959,  the  follow¬ 
ing  reports  stating  the  official  position  of  the  association  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  foreign  currency  sales  and  barter  were  adopted. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  national  affairs : 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  SALES 

The  association  feels  htat  sales  of  cotton  under  Public  Law  480  for  foreign 
currencies  may  be  harmful  to  our  foreign  customers  using  their  own  dollars. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  administered  as  to  lessen  this 
harmful  effect.  While  we  favor  continuance  of  Public  Law  480  on  a  temporary 
basis,  we  believe  its  authorization  for  any  long  term  is  unjustified 

barter 

This  association  has  never  been  convinced  that  barter  is  an  effective  method 
of  international  trade.  We  recommend  that  the  barter  program  for  cotton  be  j 
discontinued  as  unnecessary  and  costly  and  because  it  interferes  with  sales 
for  dollars,  creates  price  uncertainty,  and  demoralizes  markets. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  f  oi'eign  affairs : 

BARTER 

The  relatively  small  number  of  barter  transactions  made  to  date  have  seri¬ 
ously  disrupted  the  price  structure  for  American  cotton  in  countries  where  they 
have  been  consummated  and  have  clouded  the  export  picture  generally.  We 
seriously  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  stockpile  material  obtained  outweighs  the 
demoralizing  effect  these  transactions  have  had  on  export  markets  for  cotton 
and  the  expense  involved  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

We  therefore  record  our  strong  opposition  to  barter  business  in  principle  and 
request  that  this  expression  of  our  views  and  reasons  therefore  be  transmitted 
to  the  proper  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture. 

BARTER  UNNECESSARILY  REPLACES  DOLLAR  SALES 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  the  approaching  season,  any  barter  pro¬ 
gram — and  particularly  a  virtually  mandatory  one,  in  addition  to  the 
export  subsidy  is  useless,  costly  and  demoralizing. 

It  is  useless  because  any  cotton  exported  through  the  barter  route, 
will  replace  a  bale  which  could  be  exported  for  dollars. 
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It  is  costly  because  barter  discounts  ranging  from  6  to  20  percent 
can  come  only  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  some  way  or  another. 

It,  demoralizes  our  foreign  markets  because  the  spinners  who  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  barter  discount  place  their  competitors  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  and  any  market  which  is  a  barter  favorite,  places  competi¬ 
tive  countries  at  a  disadvantage.  It  further  increases  the  price  dis¬ 
advantage  of  our  domestic  mills. 

Barter  business,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  unfair  to  smaller  exporters. 
It  can  be  utilized  more  easily  by  the  largest  firms.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  foreign  currency  and  dollar  sales  are  equally  available 
to  large  and  small  shippers. 

Our  objection  to  barter  is  that,  with  an  export  subsidy,  it  is  not 
necessary  and  disrupts  price  stability.  It  prevents  the  orderly  sale 
for  cash  of  U.S.  cotton  in  foreign  markets.  Contrary  to  the  premise 
that  barter  disposes  of  surplus  cotton  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
sold,  the  barter  program  itself  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
more  U.S.  cotton  sales  abroad  than  it  has  increased  exports.  Under 
the  barter  program,  minerals  delivered  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  imported  ex-quota  and  tariff-free.  The  overprice 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  imported  minerals,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  barter  discount,  has  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  tax¬ 
payers’  fluids  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  which  the  stockpiled  mate¬ 
rials  could  have  been  acquired  by  efficient  negotiation  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  maintenance  of  minerals’  purchase  prices  by  the  Stockpile  Divi¬ 
sion  of  CCC  seems  to  flavor  the  metals  leg  of  the  barter  with  a  global 
price-supporting  motive  rather  than  with  a  purely  stockpile  objective. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  instances  where  the  metals 
import  and  the  cotton  exports  have  been  handled  by  the  same  U.S. 
cotton  exporter.  The  two  fields  are  diversified  and  sufficiently  tech¬ 
nical  to  discourage  a  participation  in  both  fields  by  one  firm.  As  a 
result,  a  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the 
stockpiled  items  could  be  bought  for  cash  and  the  price  at  which  they 
are  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  passed  on  to  the, 
cotton  exporter  as  inducement  to  him  to  fulfill  the  m,etals  importers’ 
obligation  to  CCC.  The  importance  of  the  inducements  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  realized  offers  of  barter  funds  have  been  made 
this  cotton  season  at  discounts  ranging  between  6  percent  and  20 
percent  of  the  total  export  sales  price  of  the  cotton  acquired  from 
CCC  stocks.  We  have  recently  heard  that  as  much  as  25  percent  was 
offered  to  clear  up  some  old  contracts  before  next  season,  beginning 
August  1.  These  “barter  discounts,”  as  they  are  termed  in  cotton 
circles,  are  in  addition  to  the  existing  export  subsidy  paid  out  of  tax¬ 
payers  funds.  The  cotton  merchandising  business  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive,  so  that  a  large  number  of  merchants  constantly  strive  for  the 
same  business  in  each  foreign  country.  The  barter  discounts,  there¬ 
fore,  accrue  almost  in  their  entirety  to  the  benefit  of  som,e  particular 
foreign  spinner  in  the  form  of  a  cotton  price  reduction. 

The  availability  of  barter  contracts  is  limited  and  uncertain.  It 
is  extremely  confusing  to  our  spinner-customers  to  receive  an  offer 
today  at  25  cents  per  pound,  cheapened  by  the  barter  discount,  and 
to  be  asked  28  cents  tomorrow  for  exactly  the  same  quality  because 
a  particular  barter  contract  has  been  completed.  Our  customers 
abroad  cannot  price  their  yarn  and  textiles  on  the  basis  of  spasmodic 
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purchases  of  cotton  under  the  barter  program  because  it  probably 
will  not  be  available  at  such  a  price  when  needed  to  fill  their  com¬ 
mitments.  They  cannot  wait  or  close  their  mills  hoping  for  another 
barter  opportunity.  From  the  cotton  aspect  of  the  transaction,  the 
discounts  amount  to  unnecessarily  increased  export  subsidies  avail¬ 
able  spasmodically  only  in  arbitrarily  selected  countries  to  those 
particular  spinners  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  fleeting  op¬ 
portunity  when  it  arises.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  for  the  cotton 
trade  here  or  the  mills  abroad  to  anticipate  these  extra  and  unique 
subsidies. 

This  barter  program,  by  disrupting  or  threatening  to  disrupt  prices 
everywhere  abroad,  is  doing  net  harm  to  the  export  disposal  of  U.S. 
surplus  cotton.  The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  makes 
this  statement  advisedly.  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  to  our  association 
giving  their  views  in  this  respect. 

The  date  of  that  letter  was  June  8,  1959,  which  is  omitted  from  the 
statement. 


Mr.  S.  M.  McAshan,  Jr., 

President,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 

Care  of  Anderson,  Clanton,  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Houston  1,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  McAshan  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  30.  We  are  also 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  barter  business  to  which  you  refer.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  the  very  fact  that  it  is  possible  has  an  even  worse  effect  than  an  export 
subsidy  which  may  be  altered  arbitrarily  at  any  time.  In  fact  potential  buyers 
have  delayed  their  purchases  until  the  last  possible  moment  in  order  if  possible 
to  obtain  their  requirements  at  the  barter  price.  In  the  meantime  the  prices 
of  outside  growths,  in  anticipation  of  more  barter  deals,  generally  tend  to 
fall  and  this  completes  the  vicious  circle  by  setting  a  new  and  lower  general 
price  level  for  American  and  American-type  cottons.  We  feel  that  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  on  export  markets  is  completely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  cotton  business  which  results  from  such 
transactions. 

In  Liverpool  the  bad  effects  are  felt  not  only  in  the  actual  cotton  market 
but  in  the  futures  market  where  confidence  in  forward  prices  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  overall  damage  to  the  U.S.  export  trade,  together 
with  the  increase  in  American  taxation  which  this  practice  must  entail,  have 
resulted  in  a  most  illogical  situation  which,  if  it  is  to  continue,  will  militate 
against  a  restoration  of  stability  in  world  cotton  prices  and  of  a  recovery  in 
international  trade  in  cotton  textiles — to  the  general  detriment  of  the  free  world 
economy. 


Yours  sincerely, 


E.  R.  Orme, 

President,  The  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 


Similar  expressions  have  been  received  from  other  foreign  markets. 

In  your  deliberations  and  reconsideration  of  the  barter  program, 
it  cannot  be  overlooked  that,  internationally,  all  growths  of  cotton 
constitute  a  single  pool.  The  major  importing  countries  today  do 
not  have  serious  currency  problems  or  cotton  import  quotas  and 
duties,  so  the  sale  of  cotton  is  limited  only  by  the  industry’s  ability 
to  consume  profitably.  If  we  should  dispose  of  a  few  bales  of  U.S. 
cotton  by  bartering  with  a  country  having  balance-of-payment  diffi¬ 
culties,  our  barter  sale  displaces  some  other  growth  of  similar  cotton. 
But  that  doesn’t  make  the  foreign  cotton  disappear.  Experience 
shows  that  it  will  be  sold  in  the  same  or  another  market  tomorrow 
and  eliminate  what  would  have  been  an  outlet  for  U.S.  growth. 
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During  periods  of  oversupply  of  cotton,  which  exists  today  on  a 
significant  scale,  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  seller  of  cotton  with 
the  greatest  financial  pressure  to  convert  his  crop  into  cash  will  meet 
or  undercut  the  price  level  resulting  from  our  barter  program.  The 
barter  program  is  a  built-in  deterrent  to  our  objective  of  keeping  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  cotton  market  and  is  one  of  the  major  influences 
tending  to  keep  markets  disturbed  and  mills  unwilling  to  carry  normal 
stocks. 

Any  claim  of  additionality  under  the  barter  program  is  at  best 
valid  only  for  countries  with  balance-of -payment  difficulties  and 
import  control. 

Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  major  cotton  con¬ 
suming  countries  of  Europe  are  not  eligible  for  cotton  sales  agree¬ 
ments  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  because  of  their  inability  to 
satisfy  the  additional  requirements  of  the  act.  Yet  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton  moving  under  the  barter  provision  of  title  III 
currently  is  to  these  same  countries  under  a  presumed  additionality. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  responsibility  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  additionality.  Any  supplemental  information  it  may 
obtain  from  individual  cotton  exporters  can  relate  only  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  sale  to  a  given  buyer.  No  individual  shipper  is  in  a  position  to 
determine  overall  additionality  for  any  country. 

No  additionality  determination  is  required  for  Hong  Kong  and  the 
other  so-called  C  countries. 

In  some  of  these  countries  cotton  acquired  in  barter  transactions 
was  applied  to  pi'eexisting  sales  for  dollars  without  price  adjustment. 

According  to  fiscal  year  1959  (through  June  6,  1959),  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  identifying  the  desti¬ 
nations  to  which  cotton  has  been  exported  under  the  barter  program, 
less  than  25  percent  went  to  countries  with  balance-of-payment  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  unidentified  C  countries.  There  is  one  instance  where 
the  barter  program  has  worked  a  signal  injustice.  Hong  Kong  is 
a  free  port  and  enjoys  complete  freedom  from  foreign  exchange 
restrictions;  Hong  Kong  textiles  can  be  sold  with  profits  into  the 
export  market  at/  prices  which  are  usually  cheaper  than  those  from 
Japan  and  Europe;  they  are  already  the  most  disrupting  factor  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  international  textile  markets.  Jet,  somehow,  Hong 
Kong  is  a  C  country  for  cotton.  A  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
Hong  Kong  imports  of  U.S.  cotton  have  enjoyed  the  cheapening 
effects  of  the  barter  program  than  the  imports  by  any  other  country. 

Of  the  $38.1  million  of  barter  cotton  exported  this  season  to  June 
6,  the  following  countries,  with  complete  freedom  of  cotton  imports 
for  payment  in  free  dollars,  received  over  75  percent  of  the  total: 


Destination  of  cotton  exports  under  barter  program 

June  6) 

Netherlands - . - 

Belgium _ 

Canada - 

Hong  Kong - 

Italy - ■ - 

Japan _ 

South  Africa - - 

United  Kingdom - 


( 1959  fiscal  year  through 
Millions 

_ $0. 1 

_  1. 3 

_  3. 2 

_  6. 3 

_  3. 2 

_  6. 9 

_  0. 1 

_  7. 7 


Source  :  USDA. 
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The  barter  program  is  highly  discriminatory  to  small  exporters. 
The  program  favors  the  large  cotton  merchants  at  the  expense  of  the 
small-  and  moderate-size  exporters.  Barters  are  initiated  by  the 
mineral  importers.  Until  a  particular  contract  is  balanced  by  cot¬ 
ton  export  commitments,  funds  are  open  to  a  given  destination.  A 
few  large  cotton  merchants  can  and  usually  do  contract  in  one  gulp 
most  of  the  available  cotton  counterparts  of  the  barters  available. 
Their  risk  is  negligible  because  of  the  relative  insignificance  of  the 
quantity  involved  compared  to  their  overall  operations.  For  a  small 
merchant,  like  myself,  the  risk  of  guaranteeing  the  shipment  within 
a  given  time  limit  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  to  a  country  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  metals  importers,  sometimes  where  the  number  of 
potential  cotton  buyers  is  limited  and  often  where  the  most  capable 
selling  organizations  are  those  of  the  biggest  cotton  exporters,  is  much 
more  significant.  Furthermore,  the  metals  importers  understandably 
prefer  to  contract  for  the  cotton  counterpart  with  only  one  cotton 
shipper  rather  than  farming  it  out  peicemeal  to  small  firms,  many  of 
whom  are  unknown  to  the  importer. 

The  present  barter  program,  as  it  applies  to  cotton  exports,  stifles 
competition  among  cotton  merchants,  impairs  the  selling  ability  of 
U.S.  cotton  at  normal  prices  in  the  most  important  foreign  markets, 
undermines  confidence  in  world  cotton  prices,  and  increases  sub¬ 
stantially  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  minerals  stockpile  program. 
It  does  not  help  agriculture  and  it  has  added  to  Government-held 
stocks  of  minerals  which  have  been  declared  recently  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  themselves  to  the  extent  of  about  half  the  total  holdings. 
Economically,  barter  is  a  backward  step  and  the  program,  as  applied 
to  cotton,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer. 

exporters’  profits  misrepresented 

M37  statement  to  this  committee  would  not  be  complete  without 
calling  attention  to  some  misleading  testimony  which  was  presented 
to  you  last  week.  Examples  have  been  cited  of  unusually  large  profits 
to  cotton  merchants  in  connection  with  sales  made  against  Public 
Law  480  authorizations  filled  with  cotton  purchased  from  CCC  stocks. 
The  number  of  bales  used  in  the  example  before  this  committee  was 
5,141  purchased  from  March  1956  to  August  1957.  Of  that  total,  it 
was  stated  that  “reclassification  refunds  averaging  $13.96  per  bale 
on  purchases  involving  3,146  bales  of  cotton.” 

First,  it  must  be  understood  that  every  bale  of  cotton  sold  by  CCC 
is  sold  on  competitive  bids.  Catalogs  listing  the  cotton,  its  location, 
and  its  class  are  distributed  to  hundreds  of  merchants  and  domestic 
mills.  Offers  are  received  at  stated  times  and  the  highest  bidder 
gets  the  cotton.  The  law  fixes  a  minimum  price  at  which  it  can  be 
sold,  but  to  get  the  cotton  a  buyer  must  offer  more  than  any  other 
buyer.  If  there  is  any  more  efficient  way  of  realizing  full  market 
value,  neither  businessmen  nor  lawyers  have  found  it,  and  neither 
has  the  General  Accounting  Office,  nor  Mr.  N aughton. 

Quite  possibly  this  whole  question  has  arisen  because  of  the  large 
quality  refund  claims  paid  by  the  CCC,  which  as  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  pointed  out  amounted  to  $166,813,000  to  February 
1959.  It  seems  to  be  obscured  that  these  amounts  were  determined 
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by  Government  classers  and  on  Government  price  differences.  Or  that 
they  represent  a  refund  of  overpayments  made  by  the  purchasers, 
determined  by  the  Government’s  own  classers.  It  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  to  us  to  find  anyone  arguing  that  it  is  reprehensible  for  this 
Government  to  deliver  a  dollar’s  value  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  now  going  to  show  you  a  few  cotton  samples  which 
plainly  illustrate  some  of  the  many  factors  which  determine  the  value 
of  cotton  to  a  textile  mill  buyer. 

Mr.  Lawson.  1  will  make  this  short.  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

1  would  like  to  show  you  the  difference  in  values  of  cotton,  caused 
by  age.  When  cotton  is  first  picked,  it  is  white.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  see  this  or  not.  Some  of  it  is  not  worth  much.  This 
is  the  yellow.  This  is  the  white.  The  old  cotton  turns  yellow.  This 
is  white.  Can  you  see  that  over  here?  This  is  one  from  1957  and 
one  from  1959. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  The  white  is  from  1959  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  makes  a  difference  of  some, 
we  will  say - 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  Were  both  classed  as  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  L  awson.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were.  I  was  trying  to 
show  the  difference.  This  cotton  may  have  been  classed  the  same 
originally.  The  1959  cotton  is  not  classed.  It  could  have  been  classed 
originally  and  it  might  have  been  the  same  thing  when  it  was  classed, 
but  after  it  sat  in  the  warehouse  for  2  or  3  years,  it  has  turned  yellow 
and  red,  which  decreased  the  value  of  the  cotton.  So,  therefore,  CCC 
sold  this  cotton  to  the  exporter  on  the  original  class.  It  was  a  white 
bale  of  cotton,  but  it  sat  in  the  warehouse,  it  turned  red  and  yellow, 
which  is  much  inferior  in  value  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  the  cotton  was  classed  as 
white  cotton  when  it  was  first  classed  and  now  it  is  not  white  cotton? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right,  it  was  caused  by  age. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  among  cotton- 
men — I  do  not  know  who  is  right  but  some  cottonmen  have  told  me 
with  a  straight  face  and  i  think  they  believe  it  absolutely,  that  if  you 
put  spotted  cotton  in  a  bale,  and  let  it  stand  for  6  months  time  the 
spots  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  depends  on  what  caused  those  spots.  If  they  are 
frost  spots,  it  will  not  disappear.  If  it  has  some  brown  spots,  it  will 
disappear. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  They  will  probably  absorb  the  color 
in  the  total  bale. 

Mr.  Lawson.  If  it  is  a  frost  spot,  it  will  turn  from  a  spot  into  what 
we  call  a  tinge.  This  is  the  reason  for  these  repayments  to  cotton 
shippers.  They  bought  the  cotton  in  1957 ;  they  bought  cotton  which 
was  classed  by  the  Government  as  far  back  as  1952.  That  cotton  was 
white  in  1952,  but  it  sat  in  the  warehouse  and  was  stored,  we  will 
say,  for  4  or  5  years,  and  the  Government  never  classed  it  again. 
So  when  they  sold  it  to  the  shipper,  there  was  a  reduction  in  value 
of  $20  or  $25  a  bale. 

Other  factors  enter  into  it,  too.  I  won’t  go  into  this  too  long  be¬ 
cause  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

The  fineness  of  the  fiber,  which  the  Government,  pays  no  attention 
to  in  classing  the  cotton  and  which  the  cotton  buyer  has  to  take  a 
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chance  on,  we  call  micronaire.  The  micronaire  for  this  would  be  4.5. 
For  fine,  the  market  price  would  be  2.5.  There  would  be  a  difference 
of  $15  to  $20  a  bale.  But  the  Government  classed  that  cotton  as 

Middling.  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Poage.  They  do  not  give  the  market  price.  1  ou  do  not  get  a 

refund  on  that  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  No,  that  is  just  one  of  our  risks.  . 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  not  questioning  the  tact 
that  certain  rebates  were  made  due  to  different  classifications  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  deterioration  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right.  - 

Mr.  Jennings.  How  was  that  cotton  sold  to  the  purchaser  i  VV  as 

that  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  practically  every  cotton 
shipper - 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  think  that  would  be  rather  important,  though, 

don’t  you  ?  _  ..... 

Mr.  Lawson.  Knowing  the  trade  like  I  do,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  know  the  trade. 

Mr.  Lawson.  We  have  to  fight  just  as  hard  for  business  when  we 
were  getting  these  discounts  as  we  did  before;  I  mean  on  normal 
cotton.  In  other  words,  the  discounts  are  passed  on  to  the  foreign 


seller. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  was  my  question.  Very  definitely  that  dis¬ 
count  was  passed  on  to  the  foreign  spinner. 

Mr.  Helmbreciit.  May  I  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Helmbreciit.  Part  of  that  will  be  explained  in  the  rest  of  this 
statement.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  specific  answer  to  your 
question,  that  any  dissatisfaction  by  the  foreign  buyer  on  what  he 
receives  resulted  in  quality  claims  or  arbitration  awards,  which  were 
paid  by  our  members. 

Mr.  Jennings.  And  not  by  going  back  to  CCC  and  getting  a  rebate 
or  a  difference  on  the  classification  ? 

Mr.  Helmbreciit.  The  cotton  merchant  bought  from  CCC  and 
made  a  contract  which  he  fulfilled  with  CCC  according  to  miles  which 
were  published  and  written  by  the  Government.  The  cotton  mer¬ 
chant's  transaction  with  the  foreign  buyer  is  made  on  a  different  set 
of  rules,  but  the  cotton  merchant  also  lives  up  to  those  rules.  There 
are  two  contracts  involved  and  they  are  quite  separate  and  distinct. 
There  is  no  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  CCC  to  reimburse  the  cotton 
merchant  for  any  losses  he  might  sustain  as  the  result  of  inferior 
quality  delivered. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  only  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  CCC,  if  there 
is  any  inferior  on  the  part  of  the  initial  contract,  they  will  make 
that  up. 

Mr.  Helmbreciit.  Up  to  now  that  has  been  true. 

Mr-.  Jennings.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Lawson.  If  you  are  interested,  here  are  two  samples  of  cotton 
which  are  definitely  different  which  were  classed  the  same  grade  by 
the  Government.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Government  should  ram 
down  our  throats  this  class  on  this  1958  cotton.  They  say  they  are 
going  to  sell  the  cotton  without  reclassification.  Well  now,  I  do  not 
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think  we  are  going  to  buy  that  cotton.  It  is  going  to  sit  there.  I  think 
the  Government  should  guarantee  a  dollar’s  worth  for  a  dollar  If 
they  are  going  to  give  us  some  of  this  old  cotton  that  has  turned' red 
perhaps,  that  they  originally  classed,  as  Middling,  white  cotton,  we 
have  a  loss  of  $20  to  $30  a  bale  on  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
take  the  risk,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  even  buy  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Government  has  up  till  now  stood  behind  its  cata- 
°g  classification.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  Government  has 
heretofore  made  good  on  the  catalog  classification. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage  If  it  sold  you  Middling  and  if  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
that,  they  made  good  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  We  left  it  up  to  the  Government  to  stand  behind  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  has  now  announced  that  it  will  not  in  future  sales 
make  the  grade  good  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  will  make  no  adjustment? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Make  no  adjustment  at  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  present  rule,  if  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  then,  as  a  practical  matter,  what  will  happen,  is  it 
not,  that  you  and  Mr.  Helmbrecht  and  anybody  else  who  is  buyino- 
cotton  is  simply  going  to  offer  less  for  that  cotton  because  when  yofi 
see  the  catalog,  you  are  going  to  estimate  about  what  the  discount  is 
going  to  be;  you  will  know  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  it  that  won’t 
be  up  to  class,  and  then  you  will  throw  in  a  little  for  good  measure  to 
protect  yourself,  and  then  figure  what  you  could  pay  for  this  cotton 
if  it  is  three  giades  lower  than  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  come  out 
on  it .  1  ou  are  going  to  make  a  bid  based  upon  this  lower  class  rather 

than  upon  the  catalog  classification  ? 

Mr  Lawson.  That  is  true.  But  the  trouble  about  that  is  that  they 
have  limits  below  which  they  cannot  go  to  buy  the  cotton,  I  mean,  they 
wdl  not  sell  the  cotton  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan,  you  know. 
VV  e  could  not  set  our  price  2  cents  or  3  cents  beloiv  that  and  buy  the 
cotton.  J 


Mr.  Poage.  lou  may  not  get  any  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  We  woudn’t  get  it. 

Mi.  Poage.  But  in  any  event  your  bid  will  be  something  less  than 
otherwise  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Lawson.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  bidding  under  their  mini¬ 
mum  pi  ice  whatever  it  was.  I  think  it  will  slow  up  the  movement  of 
the  1958  carryover  terrifically. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  will  slow  it  up,  too.  I  do  think  that  your  bid¬ 
ding  piobably  will  be  a  good  deal  less.  As  I  see  it  the  Government  will 
get  Jess  money  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lawson.  TV  e  won’t  bid  under  the  minimum.  If  it  is  Middling, 
it  they  have  a  thousand  bales  of  Middling,  inch  and  a  thirty-two 
second  m  there  and  the  minimum  price  is  so  much,  and  we  think  that 

1 ,e  s<?  much  inferior,  there  would  not  be  any  use  to  bid  the 
Middling  price. 

„  Mr.  Poage.  You  are  going  to  buy  some  cotton,  if  you  can  and  the 
Goieinment  will  have  about  90  or  85  percent  of  this  coming  crop? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 
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Mr  Poage.  It  will  be  Government  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  mighty  hard  for  us  to  stay  in  business  m  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  you.  I  am  trying  to  see  what  you  could 
do  as  a  practical  matter.  You  will  try  to  bid  on  the  cotton  but  you 
will  bid  less  than  you  otherwise  would.  If  it  is  accepted,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  receive  less  money  than  it  would  otherwise  receive. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Government  will  ultimately  wind  up 
selling  this  cotton  for  less  money  than  it  would  have  received  had  it 
guaranteed  the  grades  and  paid  the  adjustments.  I  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  wind  up  losing  money  on  the  new  arrangement. 
But  that  is  the  decision  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Lawson.  They  won’t  lose  money.  They  won’t  sell  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  will  ultimately  lose  money.  The  Government  is 
not  going  to  eat  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lawson.  They  will  have  to  reclass  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  they  will  take  less  for  it  and  the  Government  will 
wind  up  taking  less  money,  in  my  opinion,  than  they  would  have 
secured  had  they  gone  ahead  and  sold  it  under  catalog  and  guaran¬ 
teed  the  grades. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Plus  all  of  the  interest  and  storage  charges. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  would  be  an  extra  loss. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Where  are  you  going  to  get.  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  From  the  1959  crop. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  are  going  to  buy  the  1959  crop  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Then  you  are  short-circuiting  the  CCC  as  another 
agency — I  do  not  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  going  to  buy  anything  in  1959  except  “B” 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  L  awson.  And  the  resale  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  going  to  buy  that  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  going  to  get  that  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  we  hope. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  get  it,  all  right.  Our  time  is  running  out.  We 
will  have  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Helmbrecht.  As  a  result  of  congressional  complaints  Agri¬ 
culture  has  announced  that  its  new  sales  program  will  not  provide 
for  reclassification.  What  benefits  this  will  accomplish  is  difficult 
to  see.  Anyone  buying  1958  cotton  will  have  to  do  so  on  its  original 
loan  class  with  the  knowledge  that  it  almost  certainly  is  incorrect. 
The  bidders  have  no  opportunity  to  inspect  samples  or  the  cotton; 
and,  if  ever  an  action  is  likely  to  injure  small  merchants,  this  is  it. 
The  association  has  suggested  that  the  1958  loan  cotton  be  sold  on 
basis  bids  against  bank  letters  of  credit,  the  actual  price  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  collected  by  CCC  when  the  cotton  is  reclassed  on  samples 
drawn  at  time  of  shipment.  This  will  avoid  refunds,  since  the 
Government  will  collect  the  correct  purchase  price  initially. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  deal,  about  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  complains,  the  sales  of  cotton  under  Public  Law 
480  financing.  We  are  confident  there  is  no  intentional  misrepresen¬ 
tation  but  erroneous  impressions  can  be  just  as  damaging. 
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Cotton  exporters  sell  cotton  to  foreign  consuming  mills  in  various 
types  of  transactions:  First,  foremost,  and  preferable  to  a  merchant, 
is  a  sale  for  dollars  involving  no  U.S.  governmental  agency  financing; 
second,  there  are  sales  financed  under  loans  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  which  makes  no  attempt  to  act  as  guardian  for  foreign  buyers; 
third,  there  are  sales  financed  by  ICA;  and  fourth,  there  are  sales 
financed  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  each  case  competing  cotton  exporter's  offer  cotton  for  sale  through 
agents  by  cable,  and  by  personal  solicitation  to  buyers  for  foreign 
mill  users.  In  case  of  sales  to  be  financed  by  ICA  no  offers  can  be 
made  until  7  days  after  the  procurement  authorization  is  issued. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  basic  terms  of  the  sales  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  identical.  For  instance,  all  cotton  sold  to  Great  Britain 
is  subject  to  Liverpool  rules.  It  is  inspected,  sampled,  and  weighed 
upon  arrival  at  Liverpool  under  supervision  of  independent  control¬ 
lers  representing  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  weight  so  determined 
is  final.  If  upon  inspection  the  buyer  is  not  satisfied  that  the  cotton 
is  of  the  correct  quality,  he  will  assert  a  claim  for  the  difference  in 
value.  If  the  claim  is  not  agreed  to  and  paid  voluntarily,  the  sample 
goes  to  the  established  arbitration  board,  and  its  decision  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  final,  unless  appealed,  in  which  case  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  appeal  board  is  final.  This  board  in  Liverpool  bases 
its  decision  upon  universal  standards  for  U.S.  cotton  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recognizes  it  as  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  correct 
class  of  U.S.  cotton  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  foreign  markets. 

Not  only  does  the  buyer  of  cotton  financed  under  Public  Law  480 
have  the  right  to  insist  upon  this  review  of  the  cotton  he  received,  but 
the  various  Public  Law  480  authorizations  expressly  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  right  to  request  it,  regardless  of  the  buyers’  wishes.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  buyer  will  appreciate  such  action  and  it  will  be 
unusual  if  cotton  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  does  not  meet  contract 
specifications,  but  if  the  Department  thinks  the  buyer  needs  a  guardian, 
the  procurement  authorization  terms  enable  it  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

I’m  sure  the  committee  understands  that  both  ICA  and  Public  Law 
480  funds  are  made  available  to  foreign  governments,  not  to  importers 
or  to  American  exporters.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  again  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  recipient  country  grants  subauthorizations  to  cotton 
mills  in  its  country.  This  association  is  not  aware  of  any  subsidiary- 
parent  relations  between  American  cotton  suppliers  and  foreign  mill 
buyers  who  control  Public  Law  480  subauthorizations.  These  Public 
Law  480  sales,  like  others  are  arm’s  length,  competitive  sales.  Kick- 
backs  in  either  direction  are  expressly  prohibited,  by  both  ICA  and 
Public  Law  480  contract  terms,  and  constitute  criminal  offenses. 

Since  CCC  sells  the  cotton  to  the  highest  bidder  on  its  own  class,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  foreign  buyer  is  satisfied  and  fully  protected  by 
rules  and  procedures  he  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for,  on  the  other, 
the  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the  CCC  hasn’t  adequate^  supervised 
and  controlled  the  earnings  and  profits  of  private  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  it  was  directed  to  use.  The  complaint  is  more  peculiar  in  the  case 
of  foreign  currency  sales  because  that  act  was  sold  to  the  taxpayers  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  would,  and  presumably  does,  receive 
foreign  currency  equal  in  value  at  the  time  to  the  dollars'advanced  and 
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that  such  currency  would  be  used  to  serve  the  substantial  purposes  of 
this  country. 

Apparently  the  complaint  is  based  upon  some  3,146  bales  covered  by 
exhibit  III  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  statement,  out  of  7,539,801 
bales  of  cotton  exported  in  1956-57,  of  which  some  1.5  million  bales  of 
cotton  were  financed  under  Public  Law  480.  No  reputable  statistical 
firm  would  accept  such  a  sample  as  representative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  specific  data  with  respect  to  unidentified  transac¬ 
tion  of  individual  firms,  but  we  have  obtained  that  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  shipments  identified  in  exhibit  III  as  shipments  I,  J,  K,  and  L. 
This  1,518  bales  was  part  of  purchase  lots  of  24,045  bales  purchased 
from  CCC,  or  less  than  6  percent  of  the  cotton  bought.  Without  check¬ 
ing  out  the  sale  of  each  individual  bale  it  cannot  be  told  whether  the 
1,518  bales  represented  the  best  cotton  in  the  lots  purchased,  or  the  aver¬ 
age.  It  cannot  be  told  whether  any  adjustment  for  reclassification  was 
made  on  the  specific  bales. 

We  find  the  General  Accounting  Office  presentation  of  shipment  I  on 
exhibit  III  showing  a  gross  profit  of  $17.50  a  bale  revealing  in  its 
omissions.  On  page  2368  of  the  1960  appropriation  hearings  there  is 
found  an  unattributed  table,  which  we  are  justified  in  assuming  origi¬ 
nated  with  that  same  office.  On  this  same  transaction  that  table  shows 
a  refund  to  the  importer  of  $15,560.92,  and  an  estimated  gross  profit 
of  $4.14  per  bale,  which  could  have  left  little  or  no  net  profit  to  the 
exporter. 

Shipments  J,  Iv,  and  L  moved  to  Italy.  This  353  bales  was  selected 
out  of  lots  11,718  bales  purchased  from  CCC  and  represents  3  percent 
of  the  cotton  so  bought. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  failed  to  show  and  deduct  some  rather 
substantial  costs : 


No  allowance  is  made  for  freight  in  moving  the  cotton  from  the  interior 

warehouse  to  the  port - $3.  53 

No  allowance  is  made  for  storage,  weighing,  sampling,  compression  to 

high  density  and  delivery  to  steamship -  6.  00 

No  allowance  is  made  for  foreign  selling  agent’s  commission  and  control¬ 
ling  charges  on  arrival _  1. 00 

(That  commission  that  is  usually  controlling  is  closer  to  $2  per 
bale.) 

Sales  were  made  on  a  net  weight  basis,  whereas  CCC  purchases  are  on 
a  gross  weight,  including  bagging  and  ties -  5.  60 


These  omitted,  direct  expenses  amount  to  (per  bale) - 16. 13 


Nothing  is  said  or  disclosed  as  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  compared.  Shipment  L  of  102  bales  shows  how 
important  a  factor  this  may  be  in  any  analysis  of  cotton  merchan¬ 
dising  profits.  The  sale  was  made  on  April  3,  1956,  for  forward 
shipment  in  September  1956.  Section  203  of  the  Public  Law  480 
extension  act,  making  mandatory  a  lower  minimum  CCC  export  sales 
price,  became  law  on  May  28,  1956.  The  CCC  reduced  its  sales 
price  from  27.50  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  15/16'  cotton  on 
April  24  to  25  cents  on  June  12.  This  statute,  which  was  neither 
sought  nor  supported  by  this  association,  nor  the  shipper  involved, 
enabled  the  shipper  to  buy  the  cotton  at  $12.50  a  bale  less  than  was 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  This  was  not  true  in  the  case 
of  shipments  J  and  K. 
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The  result  of  these  corrections  would  be  a  gross  profit  before  over¬ 
head  of  $8. 0±  a  bale  of  5.75  percent  on  three  picked  sales.  Since 
there  are  many  other  sales  showing  no  such  profits  and  some  losses, 
that  gross  profit  was  not  excessive. 

Another  erroneous  impression,  which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conveys,  is  that  the  cotton  exporters  after  receiving  a  reclassi¬ 
fication  and  refund  from  CCC,  then  knowingly  represented  the 
specific  cotton  to  be  of  a  higher  classification  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  more  for  the  cotton  from  the  CCC. 

Taking  the  simplest  possible  case,  which  the  General  Accounting- 
Office  erroneously  assumes  is  the  only  way  business  is  done,  the 
exporter  would  purchase  cotton  from  CCC,  then  sell  and  ship  the 
cotton  to  a  foreign  mill  buyer.  The  cotton  would  be  weighed,  and 
then  sampled  as  it  was  shipped  out  of  the  warehouse.  The  shipper 
on  the  basis  of  the  sample  he  received  determines  whether  he  shall 
ask  for  reclassification  by  the  CCC  and  if  so,  the  warehouse  forwards 
another  sample  to  the  Department’s  classing  board,  which  in  due 
course  will  class  the  cotton  and  advise  the  parties. 

But  the  shipper  doesn’t  sit  around  waiting  for  the  results.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  he  makes  of  the  cotton  in  most  cases, 
since  this  depends  upon  his  own  and  his  mill  customers’  judgment  as 
to  its  spinning  value.  It  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  in  none 
of  the  cases  listed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  did  the  shipper 
know  the  reclassification  at  the  time  he  reported  his  sale  to  the  New 
Orleans  office  of  CCC.  Under  the  law  this  previous  class  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  correct  class  until  the  result  of  the  reclassification  is 
known.  It  may  also  be  conservatively  stated  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1956-57  program,  regardless  of  their  own  views,  shippers  did 
not  and  could  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Department’s  class¬ 
ing  board  would  recognize  the  deterioration  in  the  CCC  stock. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  the  Department’s  boards  differ  just 
as  commercial  classers  do. 

If  the  cotton,  when  it  arrives  abroad,  does  not  meet  the  mill  buyer’s 
requirements,  if  in  other  words  it  has  been  overdescribed  to  him,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  samples  taken  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  based  on  differences  established  in  that  market,  and  upon  re¬ 
classification  by  cotton  classers  largely  of  his  own  nationality.  In 
the  case  of  Public  Law  480  shipments,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
CCC  can  also  ask  for  reclassification.  That  reclassification  is  by 
contract  and  law  binding  upon  all  the  parties. 

In  the  ordinary  transaction,  however,  the  American  exporter  sells 
to  the  foreign  mill  buyer  on  a  type,  or  generalized  sample  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  various  qualities  the  mill  is  seeking  to  make  its  particular 
products.  The  parties  may  agree  that  the  type  falls  within  a  certain 
description  of  the  Universal  Standards.  In  some  cases  the  type  may 
be  sent  to  the  Department  for  classification  and  where  description  is 
necessary  that  may  be  used.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  shown  on  the  report  of  the  sale  to  CCC  has  no  effect  upon  the 
price  received  by  the  seller  and  therefore,  he  has  no  motive  to 
misrepresent  it. 

The  quality  claims  recovered  by  ICA  or  under  Public  Law  480, 
except  as  they  are  based  upon  the  foreign  claim  and  classification  we 
have  outlined,  do  not  affect  the  foreign  user  or  the  cotton  exporter. 
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Mutual  Security  has  had  a  sampling  system  and  pricing  check  of  its 
own,  and  it  has  made  claims  against  foreign  recipient  governments. 
This  has  made  the  foreign  government  provide  free  dollars,  unless 
the  amounts  reclaimed  are  reprogramed,  which  usually  had  been  the 
case.  These  claims  did  irritate  the  foreign  mill  buyers  who  were  at 
first  accused  by  their  governments  of  being  inefficient  m  their  pur¬ 
chases,  until  they  and  their  governments  came  to  regard  these  claims 
as  a  peculiar  but  unavoidable  form  of  redtape.  These  recoveries  have 
not  been  made,  and  under  the  regulations  and  contracts  cannot  be 
made  from  the  cotton  exporters,  so  long  as  they  perform  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  individual  mill  buyers. 

This  association  is  not  in  position  to  question  the  statement  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  to  the  procedure  followed  by  the  CCC 
New  Orleans  office  in  checking  prices  of  sales  reported  to  it  only 
against  the  domestic  level  of  prices.  That  procedure  was  certainly 
not  revealed  to  the  trade.  Every  exporter,  and  every  foreign  buyer, 
however,  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two-price  system. 
The  prices  at  which  the  CCC  sold  are  promptly  reported  by  it  and 
published  both  here  and  abroad.  The  sales  prices  reported,  more¬ 
over,  had  been  reached  through  competitive  sales,  with  other  domestic 
and  foreign  exporters  and  any  statistical  check  was  less  effective  evi¬ 
dence  than  a  price  for  the  particular  cotton,  to  be  delivered  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  and  place,  reached  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  That 
CCC  office  has  before  it  all  the  Public  Law  480  sales  made  each  day 
and  some  basis  for  comparison  existed  there,  even  admitting  that  a 
wide  range  of  value  exists  within  a  particular  description. 

Earlier  we  mentioned  the  wide  variation  in  profits  which  could 
result  from  a  change  in  conditions,  in  the  particular  case  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  statute  of  the  CCC  sales  price,  between  the  date  of  a  sale  and 
the  purchase  of  the  cotton  to  fill  it.  In  one  recent  season,  foreseeing 
a  shortage  of  high-grade  cotton,  some  cotton  merchants  made  large 
purchases  of  cotton  so  described  from  CCC.  But  as  differences 
widened,  both  domestic  and  foreign  mills  discovered  they  could  use 
cheaper  low  grades,  and  the  merchants  had  to  carry  their  high-grade 
stocks  for  considerable  periods  before  they  could  sell  them,  and  even 
then  with  heavy  loss.  The  question  of  whether  and  when  to  buy 
and  when  to  sell,  whether  or  not  to  hedge  forward  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases,  is  the  essence  of  cotton  merchandising,  and  neither  the  mer¬ 
chant,  his  banker,  or  the  income  tax  collector  attempts  to  determine 
profit  or  loss  upon  a  particular  bale  of  cotton,  which  is  what  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  apparently  attempting  to  do. 

The  condemnation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Mr. 
Naughton  is  based  on  3,146  bales  out  of  the  1.5  million  bales  exported 
during  1956-57  on  Public  Law  480  financing.  The  sample  was  not 
only  too  small  to  be  representative,  but  as  we  have  shown  the  figures 
in  those  very  transactions,  to  the  extent  we  have  obtained  them, 
grossly  misrepresent  the  results,  and  we  think  justify  the  conclusion 
that  competition,  the  foreign  mill’s  interest  in  getting  the  most  for 
his  money,  and  established  foreign  quality  arbitration  prevent  any 
excessive  profits  on  Public  Law  480  financed  shipments  just  as  they 
do  on  regular  dollar  sales. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Helmbrecht.  Yours  has 
been  a  very  informative  statement  and  one  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
preciates. 

Anybody  want  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
at  which  time  we  will  consider  the  release  and  reassignment  of  the 
acreage  bill,  H.R.  7740. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  23, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  23,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton,  D.O. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  have  a  rather  tight  schedule  this  morning  as  we  have  to  adjourn 
this  meeting  by  11 :30.  We  have  several  distinguished  witnesses  I 
want  to  hear  from.  We  are  going  to  start  the  hearing  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Otto  Goedecke,  from  Hallettsville,  Tex.  I  am  going  to 
ask  our  distinguished  colleague,  who  represents  that  district  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  south  Texas,  to  introduce  him,  Mr.  Clark  W. 
Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  introduce  this  first  witness  this  morning.  He  has  a  unique  history 
and  one  of  particular  interest  to  this  committee,  and  particularly  to 
the  Family  Farm  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Goedecke  operates  in  Hallettsville,  Tex.,  which  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  family-farm  country. 

He  came  there  in  1932  and  was  a  one-man  firm,  operating  as  a  cotton 
merchant.  He  has  grown  until  he  now  has  70  people  working  for  him 
in  Hallettsville  and  counting  those  around  the  rest  of  the  State,  he 
has  100  or  more. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  the  subcommittee  on 
a  visit  down  to  Texas  and,  just  by  a  rare  accident,  we  happened  to 
wind  up  in  Hallettsville  on  the  night  of  the  liigh-school  rodeo  finals. 

The  Chairman.  A  pure  coincidence. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  members  who  are  present 
have  wanted  to  repeat  that  accident.  On  that  night  we  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  barbecue  supper  in  the  home  of  the  mayor,  Mayor  Mibosca. 
Just  last  week,  the  mayor  was  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
plant  which  Mr.  Goedecke  opened  in  Hallettsville.  This  is  what  he 
said.  It  is  very  brief: 

We  come  here  this  afternoon  not  to  welcome  Mr.  Goedecke  in  our  midst,  but 
to  pay  our  respects  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  this  community. 

It  was  more  than  25  years  ago  that  Mr.  Goedecke  came  to  this  community 
and  established  the  Otto  Goedecke  Inc.  cotton  merchant  business.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  grown  out  of  the  community,  and  through  the  station,  Nation, 
and  world. 
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Mr.  Goedecke  is  a  man  of  perseverance  and  through  his  hard  work  and  ex¬ 
perience  his  business  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  has 
proved  that  there  is  an  opportunity  in  small  town  with  small  capital  where  there 
is  determination  such  as  Mr.  Goedecke’s. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Geodecke  to  the  committee, 
and  to  request  each  member  that  he  give  careful  attention  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goedecke,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with 
us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  OTTO  GOEDECKE,  COTTON  MERCHANT, 
HALLETTSVILLE,  TEX. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Otto 
Goedecke.  I  am  president  of  Otto  Goedecke,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
at  Hallettsville,  Tex.,  and  branch  offices  and  agencies  in  the  principal 
cotton  markets  of  the  world.  We  are  merchandizers  of  cotton  both  in 
the  export  and  domestic  field.  The  CCC  sales  announcements  which 
are  indicative  of  volume  of  cotton  exported  by  cotton  firms  ranges  our 
firm  in  second  place  for  this  season.  In  other  words,  we  happen  to  be 
the  second  best  customer,  this  last  year,  of  CCC.  I  have  been  asked 
to  present  some  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  especially  in  connection  with  H.R.  7983. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  barter 
section  has  been  voiced  in  these  hearings  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  cotton. 

The  allegations  made  before  this  committee  that  barter  transactions 
involving  cotton  have  displaced  free  dollar  sales  and  have  disrupted 
world  market  prices  can  best  be  refuted  by  the  fact  that  exports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  this  season  are  running  51  percent  below 
a  year  ago,  and  67  percent  less  than  the  year  before  last.  This  year 
there  is  a  total  of  2.8  million  bales  against  5.7  million  bales  for  the 
1957-58  marketing  season.  Exports  of  Mexican  cotton,  our  closest 
competitor  for  the  hard  currency  markets  of  the  world,  increased  over 
last  year  by  27  percent  and  40  percent  over  the  year  before. 

I  should  like  to  quote  directly  from  the  Monthly  Review  of  the 
World  Situation  published  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  dated  June  1959: 

Through  June  12,  sales  by  the  CCC  for  export  this  season  amounted  to  2.35 
million  bales.  In  addition,  close  to  400,000  bales  have  been  registered  for  export 
under  the  payment-in-kind  program  making  a  grand  total  of  2%  million  bales. 

Authorizations  through  June  1  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  totaled  $316  million  which  would  finance  the 
export  of  around  2  million  bales.  Public  Law  480  agreements  for  a  further  $25 
million  have  been  signed  but  purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued  yet. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  actual  financing  totaled  about  $300 
million  or  the  equivalent  of  about  2.3  million  bales.  Over  300,000  bales  have  been 
delivered  to  barter  contractors. 

Official  ideas  on  United  States  exports  this  season  are  now  around  2.8  million 
bales  compared  with  5.7  million  in  1957-58. 

Mexican  exports  promise  to  be  the  second  highest  on  the  record.  With  ship¬ 
ments  of  over  1.5  million  bales  through  April,  it  now  appears  probable  that 
exports  for  the  full  season  may  be  over  1.8  million  bales  and  any  addition  to 
end-season  stocks  is  likely  to  be  quite  moderate. 

The  following  table  will  graphically  deflate  the  assertion  that  barter 
interfered  with  sales  for  dollars,  creates  price  uncertainty  and  de¬ 
moralizes  markets. 
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U.S.  cotton  export  programs,  1958-1959 


The  Government-financed  programs : 

Titles  I,  Public  Law  4S0 - 

I.C.A.— Mutual  Security  Act - 

Export-Import  Bank - 


Bales 

741 

722 

530 


Or  a  total  of  Government-financed  programs  of - 1, 993 

The  barter  added  to  this,  of  320  bales,  makes  a  total  Government 
program  of  2,313. 

The  explanation  further  is,  exports  and  finance  authorizations  issued 
through  June  1,  1959.  The  source  is  page  19,  table  1,  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  the  June  report  on  the  world 
cotton  situation. 

After  that,  the  total  U.S.  exports,  2,424.  The  source  for  that  is 
the  Cotton  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  exports  through 
May  1959. 

Examination  of  these  statistics  indicates  that  there  were  no  sales 
of  U.S.  cotton  of  any  consequence  for  free  dollars.  The  obvious 
reason  for  this  is  that  Mexican  cotton  and  other  foreign  growths 
could  be  purchased  cheaper  with  U.S.  dollars. 

If  the  figures  of  exports  by  payment  terms  of  our  firm  may  be 
regarded  as  further  indication  of  the  trend,  I  am  prepared  to  state 
for  the  record  that; 

Sixty-seven  and  six-tenths  percent  of  our  export  sales  this  season 
were  financed  by  ICA  or  Public  Law  480,  or  the  Export-Import  Bank ; 

Twenty-five  and  two-tenths  percent  of  our  export  sales  this  season 
were  under  barter;  and  only 

Seven  and  two-tenths  percent  of  our  export  sales  this  season  were 
financed  by  free  dollars  and  hard  currency.  So,  without  these  Gov¬ 
ernment-financed  programs,  we  would  have  participated  only  in  7.2 
percent  of  our  export  sales,  which  we  were  privileged  to  do  this  year. 

During  the  past  season,  the  countries  who  were  receiving  aid  funds 
from  the  United  States  for  cotton  purchases  have  paid  an  average  of  5 
cents  per  pound  premium  over  world  market  prices,  using  our  aid 
funds.  In  other  words,  world  market  prices  for  the  past  12  months 
hovered  around  5  cents  per  pound  under  the  U.S.  export  price. 

Barter  transactions  allowed  exporters  on  an  average  between  2 y2 
to  31/2  cents  of  this  disparity  by  being  enabled  to  contract  with  the 
strategic  materials  importers  to  complete  the  commodity  end  of  the 
barter  at  some  discounts  which  generally  ranged  from  6  to  12  per¬ 
cent.  These  barter  discounts  were  nonetheless  needed  to  make  U.S. 
cotton  competitive. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  at  this  2i/2  to  3y2  cents  difference,  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  low  grades,  off  colored  and  the  shorter  staple 
cottons  were  made  competitive. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  barter  contractor  had  the  possibility  to 
buy  40-cent  cotton  from  the  CCC  and  export  20-cent  cotton  because  of 
the  weight  for  weight  requirement  of  the  export  program.  The 
barter  program  this  season  started  in  earnest  in  December  1958.  At 
that  time,  the  remaining  stocks  of  the  CCC  carried  practically  no 
40-cent  cotton— I  would  like  to  add  that  40  cents  under  this  export 
program  would  have  meant  461/2-cent  cot  I  on,  and  I  don’t  believe  we 
have  ever  seen  cotton  on  the  loan  catalog  that  went  as  high  as  461/2 
cents— but  had  a  preponderance  of  low  grade,  short  staple,  weak 
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and  wasty  cotton.  At  very  best,  barter  contractors  could  buy  cotton 
in  the  average  range  of  25  to  30  cents  which  at  barter  discounts  of 
10  percent  to  12  percent  made  it  possible  to  reduce  our  offering 
price  of  U.S.  cotton  in  world  markets  by  2y2  to  3%  cents. 

The  low-grade  cotton  in  the  CCC  stocks  have  been  quoted  at  fair¬ 
sized  discounts  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  barter  discounts,  has 
allowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  these  less  desirable  stocks  of  the  CCC 
to  move  into  world  market  consumption.  Barter  has  amounted  to  a 
good  and  sensible  disposal  of  an  undesirable  and  expensive  and  de¬ 
pressing  surplus.  It  has  counteracted  offerings  of  real  low-quality 
cottons  from  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

Our  domestic  cotton  mills  have  benefited  to  a  degree  by  the  export 
program,  the  barter  program  being  a  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
maintain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton. 

By  releasing  the  CCC  stocks  under  the  export  program  and  making 
them  available  through  substitution,  the  quality  selectivity  improved 
considerably  to  the  domestic  mills.  The  ingenuity  of  the  textile  mill 
technicians  in  this  country  allowed  the  mills  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  priced  off  color  and  medium  low  grades  in  the  CCC  stocks. 

We  have  thus  experienced  through  the  export  program  and  the 
barter  programs  a  period  of  adjustment  to  the  lower  price  levels 
now  becoming  effective  on  August  1  next  for  the  domestic  consumer 
of  cotton. 

In  the  light  of  the  lowered  sales  prices  for  the  next  cotton  season 
and  the  announced  export  subsidy  of  8  cents,  the  basic  export  prices 
beginning  August  1  will  be  approximately  5  cents  lower  than  the 
past  season.  I  would  conclude  that  the  Government  not  only  saved 
storage  and  interest  charges  on  cotton  it  bartered  over  the  past  8 
months  but  it  saved,  in  addition,  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  even 
though  the  bartered  strategic  materials  might  have  been  priced  to 
allow  10  or  12  percent  discounts  to  the  commodity  exporter.  These 
discounts  were  necessary  to  compete  in  world  markets.  They  did  not 
constitute  windfall  profits  to  the  exporter,  nor  did  they  disrupt 
world  market  prices. 

The  competitive  system  of  our  free  economy  will  adjust  at  any  time 
in  the  future  to  discounts  on  barter  transactions  where  they  will  not 
become  a  threat  to  orderly  marketing  of  U.S.  cotton  or  disrupt  world 
prices  of  cotton.  As  I  look  at  the  objections  expressed  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  I  find  they  have  mostly  resulted  from  administrative  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures.  This  should  not  detract  from  the  basic  objective 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  and  the 
importance  of  section  303  which  allows  for  the  exchange  of  goods 
which  we  have  in  surplus  in  this  country  against  strategic  materials 
of  which  we  have  a  shortage. 

I  submit  that  statement  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  first  page  of  your 
testimony,  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  at  the  beginning,  middle  of  the 
sentence : 

*  *  *  this  season  are  running  51  percent  below  a  year  ago,  and  67  percent  less 
than  the  year  before  last.  *  *  * 

Now,  this  projection  takes  us  back  at  least  a  period  of  nearly  2 
years.  How  much  of  this  decline  of  our  exports  in  this  period,  to 
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which  you  refer,  is  the  percentage  related  strictly  to  less  barter,  and 
what  proportion  is  related  to  the  world  textile  situation  in  that 
period?  Not  only  in  this  country,  but  my  information  would  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly,  in  other  countries,  we  have  had 
a  high  inventory  situation  in  cloth  and  a  rather  soft  situation  in  the 
total  textile  market  picture. 

Now,  what  proportion  of  this  percentage  figure  do  you  relate  to 
this  world  situation  in  the  textile  industry,  and  what  proportion  of 
these  figures  are  directly  attributable  to  less  barter  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Mr.  Mclntire,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  textile 
depression  in  the  world  markets,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  2  years,  and  has  only  recently  improved,  that  it  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  upon  the  general  world  market  level  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  kept  us  out  of  the  iparket,  because  our  export  sales  pro¬ 
gram  was  at  a  fixed  price;  not  flexible  with  the  market  situation. 
And  as  long  as  a  year  ago,  it  was  evident  to  us  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  world  market  prices,  with  U.S.  cotton 
under  the  export  program,  and  at  that  time,  it  also  was  evident  that 
only  the  cotton  which  we  financed  from  this  country  be  the  cotton 
that  we  could  sell. 

The  countries  who  are  buying  in  the  free  market,  who  have  free 
currency  and  can  buy  any  place,  they  were  buying  in  areas  where 
the  cotton  is  considerably  cheaper  than  what  we  were  able  to  supply 
them,  and  only  by  means  of  the  barter  were  we  able  to  maintain 
our  connections  of  U.S.  cotton  in  some  of  the  markets  that 
had  these  free  dollars. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well  now,  I  don’t  want  to  press  the  point  but  you 
have  not  come  to  what  I  am  searching  for  here. 

There  have  been  m,any  observations  made  here,  that  just  because 
there  was  a  decline  in  barter  transactions,  there  was  a  decline  in  U.S. 
exports  of  cotton. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at — you  have  given  some  figures  here — if 
you  feel  that  you  could  indicate  what  percentages  of  these  adjust¬ 
ments  are  attributable  to  the  world  market  situation  and  our  own 
pricing  policy,  as  you  brought  as  a  third  item,  and  how  much  is 
attributable  to  the  decline  of  barter ;  because  the  observation  is  made 
that  it  is  fully  attributable  to  a  change  in  the  barter  program. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  change  in  the  barter  program  is  by  far  the 
major  fact  in  this  decline  of  exports,  and  had  there  been  no  change, 
there  would  have  been  no  appreciable  decline  in  the  face  of  the  world 
market,  or  was  the  world  textile  situation  in  such  a  position  that  the 
adjustment  in  the  barter  program  was  a  very  minor  part  in  these 
percentages  that  you  have  given  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  I  would  say  that  the  adjustment  in  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  very  minor  part.  We  only  bartered  300,000,  according 
to  these  figures.  That  is,  we  were  able  to  gather  only  300,000;  so  it 
only  amounted  to  maintaining  contacts  with  those  customers  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  purchased  this  cotton  from  us. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  would  it  be  appropriate  to  make  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  on  the  basis  of  your  opinion  it  was  predominantly  a  world 
situation,  and  a  pricing  policy  outside  of  the  barter  program  that 
resulted  in  these  declines  of  export,  and  not  a  change  in  the  barter 
program  ? 
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Mr.  Goedecke.  I  would  say  that  the  world  situation  contributed 
to  some  extent,  to  a  lessened  demand  for  the  cotton  and  consequently, 
with  an  oversupply  of  cotton  in  the  entire  world,  we  had  a  lower  price 
situation  in  the  world  market  price  but  if  you  also  will  refer  to  the 
further  statements  that  were  made  here,  the  other  exporting  countries 
increased  their  exports,  so  we  cannot  contribute  the  decline  in  the 
U.S.  cotton  exports  entirely  to  the  world  market  situation. 

We  probably  could  have  taken  or  would  have  taken  our  share  of 
the  decline  but  because  of  our  pricing  structure  under  the  export  pro¬ 
gram,  we  were  denied  this  business  that  we  normally  should  have  had. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But  that  was  more  attributable  to  the  pricing 
structure  than  it  was  in  any  change  in  the  barter  program. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  I  would  think  so,  if  I  understand  you  right.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Goedecke,  are  we  not  merely 
a  residual  supplier  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  When  we  hold  our  price  above  the  world  price,  we 
become  a  residual  supplier  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  sell  until  everybody  else  unloads  their 
crop. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  practical  effect  of  the  barter  program  is 
simply  to  further  subsidize  the  price  of  American  cotton  in  the  world 
market,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  exactly  the  same  results  if  we  were  to  add 
to  the  American  subsidy. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  I  would  so  understand,  in  our  new  effort  to  bring 
our  export  sales  program  in  line  with  world  conditions,  with  the 
newly  announced  export  subsidy,  and  our  generally  lower  price  level, 
that  we  will  have  this  next  season,  after  August  1. 

The  Chairman.  But  unless  we  are  going  to  add  materially  to  our 
total  subsidy  program,  we  are  still  going  to  find  ourselves  a  residual 
supplier? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  barter  program,  even  though  we 
have  the  assurance  that  the  foreign  purchaser  would  buy  our  cotton, 
they  could  still  buy  it  for  $1  less  from  Egypt,  Mexico,  or  Syria  and 
that  cotton  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  comes  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  comes  on  at  a  price  lower  than  our  estab¬ 
lished  price  structure,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  result  is  that  if  we  move  10,000  bales  on 
a  trade  that  we  got  all  kinds  of  certificates,  that  we  would  not  have 
made  this  particular  trade  if  it  had  not  been  by  barter.  We  then  still 
have  10,000  bales  in  the  United  States,  for  which  we  don’t  have  a 
market,  because  the  Egyptian  cotton  or  the  Mexican  cotton  under¬ 
sells  us? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  I  don’t  see  liow  the  thing  adds  anything  to  the 
sum  total  of  trade.  I  understand  how  it  can  particularly  affect  a 
particular  transaction  but  how  did  it  add  anything  to  the  sum  total  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  sum  total  of  the  world 
consumption - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about, 

Mr.  Goedecke.  It  does  not  add  anything  to  it.  That  is  true.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  the  share  that  we,  as  the  United  States,  will  have 
in  this  total. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  add  anything  to  the  share  that  the  United 
States  gets  because  if  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  sum  total  world 
consumption,  I  think  we  agree  that  it  does  not,  then  the  United 
States,  as  a  residual  supplier,  is  either  going  to  have  to  reduce  the 
price  on  all  of  our  cotton,  or  this  cotton  that  we  displaced.  This 
foreign  cotton  that  we  displaced  with  the  barter  transaction  will 
simply  displace  the  same  amount  of  our  American  cotton,  isn’t  that 
true? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Act. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  not  accurate  figures — I  realize  that. 
Let’s  assume  the  world  is  going  to  consume  30  million  bales  of  cotton 
during  the  year;  and  the  United  States  is  going  to  supply  15  million 
of  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  world.  The  United  States  will 
supply,  let  us  say,  15  million  of  other  than  that  being  used  here; 
but  if  we  don’t  change  the  consumption  and  we  still  have  a  30  million 
bale  consumption,  even  though  we  were  to  sell  3  million  bales  by 
barter  in  moving  into  the  world  market,  it  would  not  change  the  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  order  to  sell  the  remainder  of  our  cotton,  we  would 
have  to  drop  the  price  of  our  entire  crop,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  don’t  change  the  price  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  our  crop,  the  fact  that  we  move  a  portion  of  it  by  barter 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  that  much  less  to  move  in  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  because  we  are  not  going  to  move  anything  until 
everybody  else  has  sold  their  cotton ;  unless  we  change  our  price. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  I  would  consider  the  barter  program  one  which  has 
this  past  season  adjusted  to  this  inequity  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  effective  because  it  has  lowered  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Only  to  the  extent  it  lowered  the  price  has  it  had 
any  real  effect  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Goedecke,  a  representative  of  the  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Shippers  Association  testified  yesterday  that  the  cotton  barter  pro¬ 
gram  was  participated  in  by  only  a  few  of  the  large  firms  and  the  small¬ 
est  ones  lost  out  to  the  large  firms,  who  could  handle  complicated  barter 
transactions.  Do  you  have  any  information  on  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Mr.  Johnson,  my  information  is  that  43  cotton  firms 
have  particpated  in  this  barter  operation  this  last  year.  I  understand 
the  total  barter  operations  were  99  firms  on  all  commodities;  so  43 
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firms  were  participating  in  cotton  alone.  And  I  have  a  list  of  these 
firms,  that  I  will  be  very  happy  to  supply  and  give  for  the  record,  that 

have  participated.  _  . 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  that  in  the 

record. 

(The  list  is  as  follows :) 

Forty-three  Cotton  Exporting  Companies  in  the  United  States  Which 
Have  Participated  Recently  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Barter 
Program 


Allenberg  Cotton  Co.,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Amex  Cotton  Co.,  Inc.,  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Calcot,  Ltd.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Cohn  &  Co.,  Ernst  Houston,  Tex. 

Cook  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cotton  Import  &  Export  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Creekmore  &  Co.,  Inc.,  E.  F.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Dixon  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  R.  L.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Esteve  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Felder  &  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  D.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Fulton  &  Sons,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Goedecke,  Otto,  Hallettsville,  Tex. 

Harris,  Inc.,  Jack  W.,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Hill  Cotton  Co.,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Hohenberg  Brothers  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Howard  Cotton  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Hubbard  &  Co.,  J.  B.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Itoh  &  Co.  (America)  Inc.,  C.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Kempner  Cotton  Co.,  H.,  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Kilgore,  E.  M.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


Kincaid  Cotton  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia, 
N.C. 

Lassberg  &  Co.,  A.,  Austin,  Tex. 
McFadden  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Geo.  H.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Manget  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Maiulr  &  Co.,  V.  A.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Merritt  Cotton  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Molsen  &  Co.,  PI.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Murff  &  Co.,  H.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Patton  Bro.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Patten,  Bros.  Co.,  of  Texas,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Pell  Cotton  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Plains  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 
Lubbock,  Tex. 

Reinhart  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Schwabach  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sharp  &  Co.,  R.  G.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Southwestern  Cotton  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Sternberg-Martin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Taylor  &  Son,  Starke,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toyo  Cotton  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Yolkart  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Weil  Brothers-Cotton,  Inc.,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. 

List  compiled  July  14,  1959. 


Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Goedecke,  are  you  a  member  of  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes, sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  interested  in  your  comments  on  barter,  in  that 
on  yesterday,  two  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  this  committee, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lawson,  Sr.,  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
and  Mr.  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  both  of  whom  in  their 
statements  indicated  that  the  barter  program  was  injurious  to  the 
cotton  trade.  I  refer  specificically  to  a  reference  made  to  a  resolii- 
tion  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  New  Orleans,  on  May  8,  1959.  The  resolution  with 
reference  to  barter  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote : 


The  association  has  never  been  convinced  that  barter  is  an  effective  method 
of  international  trade.  We  recommend  that  the  barter  program  for  cotton  be 
discontinued  as  unnecessary  and  costly  and  because  it  interferes  with  sales  for 
dollars ;  creates  price  uncertainty ;  and  demoralizes  markets. 
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I  personally  feel  that  barter  has  a  definite  place  in  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

Do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  resolutions,  and  the  contrary 
position  that  you  have  taken  ? 

Mr.  Goedecke.  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  That  exists.  I  have  taken  the  position  myself,  that 
inasmuch  as  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  aid  program,  we  are  selling  cotton 
under  section  1,  where  we  are  taking  in  foreign  currencies,  I  could 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  in  materials  we  need.  As 
trade  develops,  it  means  commerce.  If  we  can  use  the  strategic 
material,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  strategic  materials,  but  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  decides  we  can  use  these  strategic  materials,  I  personally  felt 
that  I  should  conduct  by  business  to  accommodate  this  need. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  just  one  question.  It  could  be  answered  very 
quickly.  I  think.  J ust  for  my  own  information,  your  last  statement 
here,  where  you  are  speaking  about  the  strategic  materials  of  which 
we  have  a  shortage,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  just — I  would  like  to 
have  that  supplied  for  the  record,  just  so  we  would  know  what  the 
strategic  materials  are,  of  which  we  do  have  a  shortage.  You  did 
not  include  that  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  I  am  not  a  strategic  materials  man.  I  don’t  know 
myself  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Goedecke.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Goedecke.  Thank  you. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  may  be  found  on  page  586.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  former  distinguished  member 
of  this  committee.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  this  morning, 
Mr.  Anfuso. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning, 
and  to  join  my  former  colleagues.  Even  though  I  am  sitting  here, 
and  you  are  sitting  there,  I  still  want  you  to  know  that  my  heart  is  still 
in  this  committee,  in  this  room. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  this  barter  program  and  to 
tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  efforts  which  people  from  the  cities  have 
made,  in  order  to  help  our  farmers  in  the  disposal  of  their  agricultural 
surpluses. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  stating  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  often  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  barter  and  so  has  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  many  in  the  Department  who  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program.  Congressional  leaders  of  both  parties  have  told  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  should  do  more 
bartering. 

Now,  then,  you  might  ask,  where  then  is  the  opposition? 

Rugged  American  pioneers — that  is  what  they  are,  these  business¬ 
men  who  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  try  to  barter.  What  has  made 
these  rugged  American  pioneers,  who  braved  all  sorts  of  dangers  to 
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bring  strategic  materials  to  this  country  in  furtherance  of  our  national 
security  and  defense,  look  almost  like  criminals  engaged  in  a  nefarious 
occupation?  This  opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  comes  from  those— 
many  in  very  high  places  in  Government — who  sincerely  believe,  but 
nevertheless  misguidedly,  that  it  is  wrong  for  this  country  to  engage 
in  honest-to-goodness  competition  with  our  allies;  we  alone  should 
back  down  and  let  their  products  through  even  though  what  they  are 
doing  always  hurts  our  taxpayers  and  many  times  helps  our  enemies. 

When  those  who  are  opposed  to  barter  say  that  barter  transactions 
interfere  with  normal  trade,  what  they  really  mean  is  that  through 
barter  we  are  disposing  of  more  agricultural  surpluses  than  our 
friendly  competitors. 

Foreign  competitors  naturally  want  us  to  relax  our  barter  transac¬ 
tions  so  that  they  can  do  more  business  through  direct  sales  or  barter. 

The  question  then  should  be  asked  these  well-intentioned  men:  Is 
it  right  for  our  competitors  to  undersell  us  and  make  use  of  barter  and 
wrong  for  us  to  do  the  very  same  thing?  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  barter  program  is  a  good  one.  If  properly 
administered,  not  only  will  it  dispose  of  surpluses  equaling  the  value 
of  the  needed  materials  which  we  acquire,  but  we  have  had  ample 
testimony  before  this  committee  from  competent  exporters  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  effect  that  disposals  through  barter  ma¬ 
terially  assist  in  their  disposals  for  cash.  And  as  you,  yourself,  have 
very  eloquently  demonstrated,  time  and  time  again  there  has  never 
been  one  single  instance  where  a  barter  transaction  prevented  a  cash 
sale  for  dollars.  In  other  words,  our  total  disposals  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  barter  program  operating  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  decided  to  curtail  it. 

I  understand  that  a  gentleman  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  testified  to  such  an  incident,  and  I  hope  that  later  on,  you  will 
ask  me  a  question  on  that,  and  I  shall  explain  just  the  reverse  took 
place. 

The  misguided  apostles  who  oppose  barter  constantly  give  the 
argument  that  barter  disturbs  normal  marketing.  I  have  already 
told  you  what  that  really  means,  but  let  me  go  further.  In  title  I, 
which  is  a  program  of  great  magnitude,  we  carefully  wrote  restric¬ 
tions  about  the  disturbance  of  normal  marketings.  Title  III,  even 
at  the  level  desired  by  the  Congress,  is  only  a  fraction  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  disposal  program.  The  Congress  has  felt  that  in  this  instance, 
the  danger  to  normal  marketings  would  never  be  as  great  as  in  the 
title  I  program.  This  stems  from  its  small  volume  and  the  fact  that 
at  every  step  of  the  way,  a  barter  transaction  is  precisely  the  same  as 
a  transaction  for  cash.  Every  step  of  that  transaction  is  handled 
exactly  the  same  way  as  a  cash  sale.  The  only  difference,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  that  in  barter  the  sale  of  the  commodity  is  tied  into  a  sale  of 
material  which  has  made  it  possible  for  our  businessmen  to  sell  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  abroad  on  a  more  competitive  basis  than  if  they 
were  merely  selling  for  dollars,  with  the  thought  for  this  competition, 
for  this  method  of  doing  business,  our  cash  sales  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  reduced,  and  we  would  be  doing  less  business  today  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  you  and  others 
why  the  nations  of  the  world  with  whom  the  United  States  competes 
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in  the  export  of  cotton  and  wheat  have  been  vociferous  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  barter  program.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  in  these 
hearings,  and  in  those  we  had  last  year,  that  certain  American  firms 
who  have  large  holdings  in  Mexican  cotton  have  been  active  in  build¬ 
ing  up  support  within  the  Government  against  the  barter  program. 
At  least  one  of  the  large  grain  companies  which  according  to  the 
public  press,  has  rental  contracts  for  the  storage  of  our  surplus  grains 
totaling  $13  million  annually,  has  recently  become  very  active  in 
opposition  to  the  barter  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  knew,  but  I  don’t,  why  both  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Agriculture  should  be  listening  to  those  few  who 
are  advancing  their  own  selfish  interest  to  the  detriment  of  our 
national  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  honestly  find  any  logic  or  justification  in 
the  arguments  advanced  against  barter.  I  know  that  the  record  shows 
that  as  the  sales  through  barter  increased,  our  total  exports  increased 
and  so  did  our  cash  sales.  I  know  that  as  the  barter  program  de¬ 
creased,  so  did  our  total  exports  and  our  cash  sales  until  they  have 
sunk  to  their  present  low  levels.  I  know  that  the  storage  costs  for 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  now  cost  approximately  $2 
million  per  day,  and  the  Department  estimates  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  know  that  the  materials  that  we  have  been 
I’eceiving  in  exchange  for  our  surpluses  are  not  only  a  valuable  in¬ 
surance  against  a  national  emergency,  but  more  importantly,  they 
are  materials  which  we  will  urgently  need  in  our  future  economy,  and 
are,  therefore,  valuable  national  assets,  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 
I  know  that  the  value  of  the  materials  that  we  have  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  deteriorating  and  expensive-to-store  surplus  commodities  have 
increased  significantly  since  their  acquisition.  I  know  that  barter — 
and  barter  alone,  Mr.  Chairman — has  permitted  us  to  acquire  materials, 
from  many  of  the  underprivileged  nations  of  the  world  which  they 
could  not  privately  sell  for  dollars  to  the  United  States.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know,  as  you  so  ably  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress,  that  since  we  have  curtailed  our  barter  sales  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  moved  into  the  vacuum  and  increased  their  exports  to  the  very 
nations  to  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our  State  De¬ 
part  will  not  permit  us  to  export  through  the  barter  program. 

Knowing  these  things  as  I  do,  and  recognizing  that  this  committee 
also  knows  them  and  has  always,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  supported 
the  type  of  barter  program  which  all  of  us  advocate,  the  question  is 
what  can  we  do  about  it  ? 

There  are  pending  before  this  committee  many  bills  designed  either 
to  set  the  level  of  the  barter  sufficiently  high  as  to  force  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  presently  on  the  movement  of  commodities  or 
through  other  means  to  make  it  mandatory  that  the  Secretary  carry 
out  the  type  of  barter  program  which  the  Congress  intends.  Any  of 
these  bills,  with  a  little  rewriting  would  serve  the  purpose. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  bill,  H.R.  7983,  recently  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  believe  that  the  language  in  sec¬ 
tion  4  is  perhaps  the  most  competent  language  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  require  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  type  of  barter  program 
that  the  Congress  wants.  It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  mandate  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  such  a  program.. 
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However,  experience  shows  that  no  other  alternative  is  effective  and 
I  sincerely  believe  it  would  remove  criticism  of  both  the  Secretary — 
whom  I  believe  may  be  sincere  in  this  particular  instance — and  those 
who  administer  the  program  if  the  mandate  were  clear  and  unambigu¬ 
ous.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the 
program. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  I  remember  the  conference  report  we 
prepared  last  year  and  I  remember  how  strong  we  made  the  language, 
and  we  all  felt  that  we  made  the  language  strong  in  the  report  and  the 
Secretary  would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law,  but  I  see  clearly 
now,  today,  and  I  am  sure  you  must,  that  the  language  must  be  put 
into  the  statute  and  made  mandatory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  this  program  is  still  relatively 
new.  In  1954,  as  farm  surpluses  began  to  pile  up  in  our  warehouses, 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  480  providing  various  methods  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  surpluses  abroad.  One  of  these  methods  was  barter 
for  strategic  and  other  materials,  and  services  of  value  to  the  United 
States. 

Such  authority  was  not  new.  It  had  existed  for  many  years  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  and  had  been  im¬ 
plemented  in  various  other  statutes.  Relatively  little  use  has  been 
made  of  this  authority,  however,  because  there  was  no  clear  congres¬ 
sional  policy  for  such  a  program. 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  established  such  a  policy  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  “to  use  every  practicable  means”  to 
arrange  and  make  such  barters  or  exchanges  whenever  he  “has  reason 
to  believe”  that  “there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and 
assets”  of  the  CCC  by  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  “strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  substantially  less  storage  charges.” 

The  clear  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  establish  the  congressional 
policy  that  barter  did  protect  the  “funds  and  assets”  of  the  CCC  and 
to  establish  barter  as  a  priority  method  of  disposing  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  second  only  to  cash  sales  for  dollars. 

For  about  2 y2  years,  until  May  1957,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  carried  out  a  barter  program  as  intended  by  Congress.  During 
this  period  it  exchanged  more  than  $900  million  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  foreign  minerals  and 
other  materials  of  permanent  value.  These  materials  went  into  the 
strategic  or  supplemental  stockpile  from  which  they  can  be  released 
only  by  Presidential  proclamation  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  contrary  to  the  fears  expressed  by  the  witnesses  from  the 
State  Department,  these  materials  cannot  be  a  threat  to  the  market, 
nor  do  they  affect  adversely  any  domestic  minerals  market  or  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  fact,  support  domestic  prices  by  drawing  surplus  materials 
from  world  markets. 

This  is  the  best  business  we  have  ever  done  in  disposing  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  As  shown  in  the  extremely  well-prepared  staff  study  of  your 
committee,  during  the  years  1954-58  we  exchanged  $979.6  million  in 
essentially  worthless  farm  surpluses  for  barter  materials.  On  March 
27,  1959,  these  materials  were  worth  $1,035.2  million  or  $55.6  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  we  paid  for  them.  Those  are  facts.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  saving  more  than  $100  million  a  year  in  storage  costs. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  annual  cost  of  storing 
the  farm  surpluses  we  have  exchanged  by  barter  would  be  $109.1  mil¬ 
lion,  while  the  annual  storage  cost  of  the  materials  we  have  received 
in  exchange  is  only  $4.4  million. 

Why  in  May  1957,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suddenly  brought 
this  highly  successful  program  to  a  halt  is  still  a  mystery.  The  an¬ 
nounced  reason  was  that  it  was  interfering  with  cash  sales.  More 
recently  it  has  become  clear  that  this  means  the  cash  sales  of  other 
nations,  not  ours.  In  numerous  appearances  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  Department  witnesses  have  never  been  able  to 
submit  any  proof  of  significant  interference  with  cash  sales.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Department’s  records  as  shown  in  your  committee  staff 
study  show  that  our  toal  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  highest  in  the  years  when  barter  exports  were  the  highest. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  real  reason  for  the  action  was  that 
small  groups  of  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  had  succeeded  over  the  years  in  impressing  their  views  on  those 
at  the  policy  level. 

Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  tried  repeatedly 
to  get  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reinstate  the  barter  program 
but  without  success.  From  May  1957  until  November  1958,  after 
Congress  had  enacted  a  new  and  stronger  barter  policy  provision, 
there  was  virtually  no  barter  business  done. 

The  device  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  barter 
transactions  was  to  require  a  showing  by  the  proposed  contractor  that 
the  exports  of  surplus  commodities  involved  in  the  transaction  would 
be  over  and  above  all  possible  cash  sales  of  these  commodities.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  was  impossible  for  private  contractors  to  submit  any  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  such  “additionality” ;  and  I  submit  it  was  extremely 
unfair  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  these  private  individuals. 

The  insincerity  and  inconsistency  of  the  Department’s  position  m 
this  matter  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  the  Secretary  made  agreements  to  sell  surpluses  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies— under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480— to  at  least  12  countries  into 
which  he  refused  to  let  surplus  commodities  move  under  barter  trans¬ 
actions  without  proof  of  “additionality,”  although  he  had  the  burden 
of  proof  under  section  101(a)  of  the  act  to  determine  that  sales  under 
title  I  will  be  additional  to  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
before  approving  any  such  sales. 

Over  the  objections  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  act  ex¬ 
tending  Public  Law  480  in  1958 — Public  Law  85-931 — embodied  a  re¬ 
vised  barter  policy  section  intended  to  reestablish  the  barter  program 
at  the  level  at  which  it  was  operating  prior  to  May  1957  and  under¬ 
taking  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  requiring  a  showing  of  addi¬ 
tionality  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  contractor  before  approving  a 
barter  transaction. 

The  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  carry  on  an  aggressive  and  substantial  barter  program  is 
clearly  set  out  in  the  1958  amendment  and  is  summarized  by  the  House 
conferees,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  in  the  last  full 
paragraph  of  our  report  on  the  bill,  and  I  quote : 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  substantive  changes  in  the  law,  while  significant, 
are  not  nearly  as  significant  as  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Congress  has  felt 
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it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  require  performance  of  a  program  which  it 
has  previously  established  by  law.  This  bill  is  designed  to  reinstate  a  barter 
program  of  at  least  the  magnitude  followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  very  clear  language,  which  no  one  could  misinterpret. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  intention  of  Congress,  this  program  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  hedged  about  by  restrictions  and  obstacles  which  will 
prevent  it  from  attaining  more  than  one-third  of  the  volume  Congress 
had  in  mind. 

The  restrictions  are  in  two  general  areas : 

1.  Designation  of  most  of  the  major  trading  areas  of  the  world  as 
markets  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  exported  by  barter 
only  with  a  showing  of  “additionality”,  and 

2.  Arbitrary  and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the  list  of  foreign  ma¬ 
terials  which  may  be  imported  as  part  of  a  barter  transaction.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself  admits  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
make  a  barter  transaction  under  the  reinstated  program  than  it  was 
under  the  regulations  in  effect  prior  to  the  1958  amendment  of  the 
law. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  reinstated  program  in  November 
1958,  the  Department  has  received  as  of  June  30,  1959,  some  559 
formal  written  offers  to  enter  into  barter  contracts  for  a  total  value  of 
$854  million.  However,  it  has  rejected  offers  amounting  to  $493  mil¬ 
lion  and  has  accepted  only  offers  with  a  value  of  some  $156  million, 
and  in  this  connection,  I  say  those  who  were  able  to  put  across  this 
$156  million  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

Significantly,  the  volume  of  new  offers  has  been  drastically  reduced 
so  that  new  contracts  will  be  in  a  greatly  reduced  volume.  For  in¬ 
stance,  while  during  November  through  February  the  new  offers 
averaged  over  115  per  month,  since  then  they  have  averaged  only 
38  per  month.  This  is  basically  because  the  materials  offered  were 
no  longer  eligible  for  barter  because  quotas  established  by  the  ma¬ 
terials  committee  had  been  reached. 

For  3  months  the  Department  refused  to  accept  any  offers  to 
barter  cotton,  although  U.S.  cotton  exports  are  running  51  percent 
below  last  year  and  American  cotton  has  virtually  ceased  to  move 
on  the  world  market  because  of  our  export  pricing  policies.  Listen 
to  this :  The  Department  refused  to  approve  the  barter  of  soybeans 
into  West  Germany  although  that  country  is  increasing  its  purchase 
of  soybeans  from  where?  From  Communist  China,  "it  refused  to 
approve  barter  of  feed  grains  into  the  Benelux  countries  although 
their  purchases  of  feed  grains  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  increasing.. 
It  refused  to  approv©  a  barter  of  cotton  and  tobacco  to  Franc©  ©n- 
tering  instead  into  a  sale  of  these  commodities  for  French  currency, 
although  the  French  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  commodities  by 
valuable  materials  instead  of  with  soft  currency,  which  as  time  goes 
on  will  be  reduced  in  value.  It  refused  to  approve  a  multilateral 
transaction  involving  the  movement  of  American  cotton  to  Japan, 
although  Japan  was  negotiating  and  has  since  entered  into,  its  first 
barter  deal  with  Russia  for  Soviet-controlled  cotton. 

While  our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  preventing  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  moving  into  European  markets  under  the 
barter  program,  while  our  agricultural  exports  are  at  the  lowest  point 
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since  1955,  agricultural  commodities  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  West  European  market  in  steadily  increasing  quantities. 
Numerous  new  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc  involving  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  have  been  signed  by  West  European  countries 
within  the  past  year. 

Under  these  trade  agreements  alone,  more  than  an  estimated  1.5 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice 
will  be  moved  during  the  calendar  year  1959  from  where  ?  From  the 
Soviet  bloc  into  countries  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
not  permit  our  surpluses  to  move  under  barter  without  a  special  and 
virtually  impossible  proof  of  “additionality”  and  I  might  add  that 
these  are  the  so-called  hard  currency  countries ;  and  if  you  want  proof 
of  this,  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  the  very  documents  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issues,  so  you  can  see  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  talking  at  this  moment,  just  like  that  Russian  dog 
with  two  heads,  and  here  it  is  in  one  of  their  publications  “Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular”,  they  see  no  Soviet  economic  offensive  pene¬ 
trating  less  developed  countries  in  the  free  world,  and  all  through 
these  reports,  you  see  how  Russian  wheat  exports  are  rising  as  pro¬ 
duction  increases,  and  our  own  markets  are  being  decreased. 

The  second  major  impediment  to  the  barter  program  is  the  small 
list  of  materials  which  have  been  designated  for  importation  under 
the  program.  The  1958  amendment  broadened  the  base  from  which 
the  President  may  designate  materials  to  be  received  in  barter  so 
that  it  could  include  materials  other  than  the  approximately  70  on  the 
official  stockpiling  list.  The  President  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  recommending  such  materials  to  an  interdepartmental  committee 
and  this  committee  has  done  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  Congress 
recommended.  It  has  designated  only  a  relatively  few  materials 
which  can  be  received  in  barter,  about  25,  and  without  specific 
authority  from  the  President,  has  placed  quantitative  limits  on  even 
these  few  materials.  The  effect  is  that  there  are  at  present  only  a 
relative  handful  of  materials — at  best  estimates  about  12  in  number — 
which  are  actually  eligible  for  importation  under  the  barter  program. 

It  is  reported  that  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  Inter-Agency  Materials  Committee  have  tried  strenuously 
to  get  additional  materials  on  the  barter  list  and  to  have  quantitative 
limits  removed  from  those  now  on  the  list  but  that  their  efforts  have 
been  thwarted  consistently  by  representatives  on  the  committee  from 
Department  of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  addition, 
it  is  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  representatives  have 
put  pressure  on  the  General  Services  Administration,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  price  paid  for  barter  materials,  to  reduce  the  price  levels 
they  will  approve,  so  as  to  further  handicap  the  program. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President — I  believe  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  when  he  made  these  declarations — has  expressed  himself  as 
favoring  a  substantial  barter  program ;  probably  close  to  that  carried 
on  prior  to  May  1957 — that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  a  substantial  program  and  that  the  main  impediments  to 
this  program  are  being  erected  by  those  below  the  policy  level  in 
the  Departments  involved.  In  most  instances,  those  making  policy 
can  only  accept  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  those  working 
under  them  and  if  these  reports  indicate  that  a  program  is  being 
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carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  although  this  is 
not  the  fact,  this  position  will  ordinarily  be  accepted  by  policy-making 
officials. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  collateral  benefits  arising  from  a  barter 
program  such  as  that  carried  on  by  the  Department  before  May  1957 
are  even  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  is  the  primary 
benefit  of  disposal  of  essentially  worthless  surpluses  for  valuable 
materials.  Among  these  collateral  benefits  are  the  following:  And, 
gentlemen  in  this  Committee  on  Agriculture,  bear  these  collateral 
benefits. 

1.  Resistance  to  Soviet  Trade  Expansion:  Many  of  the  materials 
acquired  under  the  barter  program  come  from  economically  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  South 
America.  In  many  instances,  these  materials  are  the  major  export 
commodities  of  those  countries.  Under  the  barter  program,,  we 
were  providing  these  countries  with  a  profitable  outlet  for  what  they 
have  to  sell.  We  were  establishing  and  cementing  their  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  We  were  making  its  difficult  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  move  into  this  same  trade  area.  With  the  curtailment  of  the 
barter  program,  we  have  cut  off  this  trade  relationship  with  many 
of  these  countries  and  in  so  doing  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  extend  their  sphere  of  economic  influence,  because 
we  have  moved  out  and  they  have  moved  in.  Don’t  take  my  word  for 
this.  Look  at  your  own  committee  staff  study  which  shows  the 
countries. 

2.  Barter  is  an  effective  form  of  foreign  aid :  In  the  case  of  many 
of  the  countries  listed  in  the  staff  study,  the  commodities  obtained  by 
the  United  States  under  the  barter  program  are  substantially  the  only 
products  those  countries  have  to  sell  to  this  country  and  in  many 
instances,  they  are  extremely  important  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
involved.  Under  the  barter  program  we  were  not  only  obtaining  full 
value  for  our  agricultural  surpluses  but  we  were  providing  the  most 
effective  type  of  aid  to  the  economies  of  the  countries  from  which  we 
were  acquiring  materials.  Without  one  dollar  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  we  are  providing  these  countries  with  millions 
of  dollars’  woi'th  of  purchasing  power  and  providing  it  in  the  place 
where  it  does  their  economic  development  the  most  good — in  the 
direct  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

3.  Barter  stabilized  our  own  minerals  industry:  Under  the  barter 
program,  the  world  price  of  lead  and  zinc  was  stabilized  at  a  level 
satisfactory  to  virtually  all  concerned.  Only  after  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  discontinued  the  barter  program  and  acquisitions  of 
these  metals  under  that  program  ceased,  did  the  world  prices  of  lead 
and  zinc  drop  to  the  point  where  assistance  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
domestic  mining  industry.  The  steps  which  have  had  to  be  taken  to 
subsidize  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry  would  probably  not  have 
been  necessary  had  the  barter  program  been  continued.  It  is  worth 
nothing  now  that  there  is  again  a  barter  program — even,  though 
on  a  limited  scale — the  world  price  of  these  two  minerals  is  improving. 

4.  Barter  is  good  foreign  relations  :  A  large  part  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  which  Vice  President  Nixon,  for  example,  encountered  in  South 
America  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  curtailment  of  the  barter  program. 
Although  the  quantity  of  materials  which  had  been  obtained  from 
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South  American  countries  was  not  large,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  important,  prop  to  their  economy,  not  only  through  direct  sales 
but  through  stabilization  of  world  minerals  prices.  In  the  opinion  of 
competent  observers,  unrest  and  hardship  related  directly  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  barter  program  provided  the  environment  which  made 
possible  organization  of  the  demonstrations  against  the  Vice  President. 

5.  Barter  is  good  business:  No  other  form  of  surplus  disposal  gives 
the  United  States  as  much  in  return  for  its  surplus  commodities  as 
barter.  Under  barter,  surpluses  are  exchanged  at  their  full  export 
value  for  strategic  and  other  materials  which,  considering  the  effects 
of  inflation,  are  actually  worth  more  than  dollars,  and  the  exporter 
pays  the  ocean  freight.  Under  title  I  sales,  the  selling  price  is 
frequently  discounted  by  a  favorable  exchange  rate,  part  of  the  CCC 
dollars  go  to  pay  the  ocean  freight,  and  the  United  States  receives  in 
return  foreign  currencies  subject  to  serious  depreciation.  Even  cash 
sales  take  dollars  out  of  the  importing  countries,  while  barter  trans¬ 
actions  put  dollars  or  their  equivalent  into  the  countries  from  which  the 
materials  are  acquired,  and  the  record  is  convincing  that  these  dollars 
are  immediately  spent  where  ?  Bight  back  here  in  the  United  States— 
thus  giving  us  two  full-rate  commercial  transactions  for  our  surplus 
commodities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  executive  branch,  will  not  judge 
the  many  values  of  this  total  program  solely  in  the  light  of  unproven 
and  now  very  shopworn  statements  that  barter  sales  displace  cash 
sales,  or  in  the  light  of  the  objections  from  friendly  foreign  countries, 
who,  while  doing  extremely  well  in  exporting  their  own  agricultural 
commodities,  are  most  jealous  of  any  exports  from  the  United  States. 
These  are  relatively  minor  considerations  raised  against  a  proven 
method  of  increasing  our  agricultural  exports,  reducing  our  surpluses, 
assisting  friendly  nations,  and  building  our  economic  resources — a 
method  which  has  strengthened  the  United  States  to  wage  economic 
war  against  the  Soviet,  and  enabled  us  to  better  protect  the  very  allies 
who  are  complaining. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  for  a  very  fine  statement  and  I  com¬ 
pliment  you  by  saying  I  think  you  have  presented  the  most  forceful 
and  convincing  argument  for  barter  transaction,  than  any  other 
witness  who  has  appeared  here.  It  is  very  clear  cut  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement,  and  I  think  you  have  emphasized  the  things  that 
should  be  emphasized. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  in  our  report  stated :  This  bill 
is  designed  to  reinstate  the  program  of  at  least  a  magnitude  followed 
prior  to  the  descriptive  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Apparently,  that  language  of  our  report  has  been  completely 
ignored  and  I  want  to  agree  with  you  that  I  think  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  President  nor  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  rather 
with  somebody  down  the  line,  and  I  think  we  know  who  those  people 
are — they  are  just  throttling  the  program  and  defeating  the  intention 
of  Congress. 

Now,  if  the  barter  program  is  bad,  somebody  should  come  up  and 
tell  us  wherein  it  is  evil.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  these  hearings. 
I  think  you  know  this  committee  would  report  an  extension  of  Public 
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Law  480,  without  a  dissenting  vote  but  when  we  found  the  Depart¬ 
ment  slowing  the  program  down,  that  was  an  indication  to  me  that 
something  must  be  wrong  with  it. 

Now,  we  have  been  trying  through  all  these  years  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  it  and  only  one  witness  so  far  has  indicated  it  was  the 
administrators  of  this  program.  I  will  guarantee  that  his  testimony 
in  that  regard  will  be  completely  dissipated  when  we  call  Mr.  Palmby 
back  to  this  committee  room. 

He  only  pointed  out  one  transaction,  which  he  said  interfered  with 
the  normal  trade  and  commerce.  Since  he  gave  us  that  evidence,  I 
have  found  out  and  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Palmby  himself 
approved  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  May  I  add  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

I  happen  to  know  the  facts.  They  were  given  to  me  this  morning 
about  that  particular  transaction,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Palmby 
would  have  to  confirm  them,  because  they  are  a  matter  of  record. 

The  transaction  originated  in  this  manner.  A  Dr.  Boch,  who  is  a 
chairman  of  the  wheat  board  of  South  Africa,  came  to  this  country  to 
buy  60,000  tons  of  wheat  for  cash ;  Mr.  Palmby  did  say  that  he  came 
here- — he  wanted  to  buy  60,000  tons  of  wheat  for  cash. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  number  of  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  will  give  you  the  figure.  He  wanted  to  buy  60,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  cash.  And  while  he  was  here,  mineral  interests  in 
South  Africa  made  the  South  African  Government  purchase  this 
wheat  by  barter  instead  of  cash  and  here  is  the  reason.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Palmby  said.  He  said — Mr.  Palmby  said — that  while  here, 
South  African  interests  made  him  buy  this  wheat  for  barter,  when 
he  intended  to  buy  it  for  cash. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  And  this  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Dr.  Boch  demanded  a  No.  1  grade  of  wheat  for  the  price  of  grade 
3  wheat,  which  really  amounted  to  a  5  percent  discount.  Well,  you 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  give  those  dis¬ 
counts.  This  man  wanted  to  buy — he  would  have  taken  it  for  cash — 
grade  1  wheat  provided  he  got  it  for  the  price  of  grade  3  wheat, 
which  amounted  to  demand  from  the  Department  a  discount  of  5 
percent. 

When  the  Department  told  him  that  they  could  not  give  him  any 
such  discount,  that  sale  could  not  be  made  for  cash,  it  was  then  that 
the  CCC  took  the  only  way  out.  It  was  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  made  this  deal,  as  you  just,  yourself,  said.  When 
they  could  not  make  the  deal  in  any  way,  they  took  the  only  way  out 
and  made  it  by  barter,  because  through  barter,  they  could  give  this 
discount,  and  instead  of  selling  60,000  tons,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  this 
man  intended  to  buy,  they  sold  70,000  tons;  so  barter  here  permitted 
a  transaction  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  made,  and  it 
was  increased  in  quantity. 

That  is  the  facts  of  that  particular  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  transaction  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  don’t  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  that 
information.  I  think  it  is  rather  unfair  of  Mr.  Palmby  or  anybody 
else,  to  use  that  particular  transaction  as  an  argument  against  barter, 
when,  as  you  said,  he  is  the  man  that  proposed  the  barter. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  The  Department  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  put  the  barter  transaction  through,  in  lieu  of 
the  transaction  which  fell  through  because  of  the  reasons  you  told 
us.  We  can  go  into  that  when  Mr.  Palmby  comes  back. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  might  say  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Palmby— you  have 

?ot  to  hand  the  man  his  due — Mr.  Palmby  has  tried  to  do  a  lot  of 
artering,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  bartering,  but  of  course, 
he  cannot  overcome  the  restrictions,  and  all  of  the  other  obstacles 
which  are  made  by  people  much  higher  than  he,  or  right  in  between ; 
and  I  want  to  say  this.  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  Mr. 
Palmby  is  a  very  honest  and  a  very  energetic  man,  who  has  tried 
to  do  the  most  bartering  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  This  I 
must  state,  because  I  know  it  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  transaction  I  had  in  mind,  I  think  was  one 
in  Belgium  and  my  understanding  is  that  that  transaction  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Palmby  and  the  provisions  were  approved,  or  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  highest  official  authority  in  Belgium.  Now,  that 
transaction  has  been  criticized  by  this  man,  Mr.  Farrington. 

Other  than  those  transactions,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  further 
obstacles  to  the  dollar  transactions  in  the  world  market. 

Now,  you  come  from  the  greatest  city  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  admit  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  the  greatest  Congressman  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well - 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think  you  are  the  greatest  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  impresses  me  about  your  appear¬ 
ance  is,  first,  I  want  to  tell  you  all  of  us  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
interest  in  agriculture.  You  come  from  a  great  city,  where  business¬ 
men  operate  continuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Have  you 
received  any  complaints  from  any  of  your  constituents,  businessmen 
or  bankers  or  professional  men,  or  anyone,  to  the  effect  that  these 
barter  transactions  have  interfered  with  normal  commerce? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Not  a  one.  I  received  letters  to  the  contrary,  why 
are  we  not  disposing  of  more  of  these  services  through  bartering. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goedecke  brought  out  a  point  which  I  think 
is  actually  true.  That,  of  course,  if  we  increase  our  exports,  we  have 
to  compete  in  the  world  markets.  To  enable  us  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  we  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  these  subsidies. 
Move  cotton ;  move  wheat ;  move  corn. 

Now,  suppose  there  is  a  rather  large  margin  of  profits  involved 
in  the  exchange  of  cotton  or  some  other  materials.  That  is  somewhat 
of  another  factor  in  subsidies,  is  it  not,  which  would  enable  us  to 
accelerate  the  flow  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  don’t  think  we  can  afford 
ungrounded  and  unlimited  bargaining.  I  think  we  have  to  watch 
it  to  be  sure  it  does  not  interfere  with  normal  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think  that  every  man  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  barter  is  in  favor  of  that.  What  these  people  are  saying  is 
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this.  You  establish  a  program.  You  have  commodities  to  sell.  I 
have  these  surpluses.  This  is  the  policy  which  you  have  established — 
the  Government — and  we  come  to  you  and  say,  now  we  can  dispose 
of  these  surpluses  even  better  tlian  anybody  else  can,  and  we  are 
doing  it  even  better  than  cash  transactions.  We  are  carrying  out 
your  policy,  in  other  words,  in  a  better  manner.  That  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  impressed  with  another  statement  you  made. 
That  is  that  under  a  barter  transaction,  we  are  not  actually  taking  the 
dollars  away  from  the  country  with  which  we  are  doing  business. 
We  take  it  out  in  materials,  and  we  are  giving  them  something  in 
exchange.  They  want  what  we  have  and  we  want  what  they  have. 

Here  is  a  foreign  circular  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  May  15,  1959,  and  the  title  of  it  is  “The  Russian  Wheat 
Exports  Rising.”  This  indicates  that  the  transactions  were  even  with 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Now,  that  is  where  we  should  be  doing  business. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  instead  of  our  putting  American  wheat  into 
those  ports,  according  to  this  statement,  Russian  wheat  is  going  there. 
And,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  sit  down  and  get  out  these  bulletins  and  be  fully 
aware  of  what  is  happening,  and  still  tell  us  that  they  don’t  want  to 
carry  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you  and  my 
colleagues.  There  are  some  people  who  have  the  mistaken  view  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  foreign  policy,  we  must  not  do  anything  which 
may  be  objected  to  by  any  particular  country  which  is  an  ally.  That 
is  approaching  the  situation  from  a  point  of  weakness.  Our  allies 
expect  this  country  of  ours  to  be  strong.  Our  allies  expect  this  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  to  do  all  the  business  that  we  possibly  can.  Our  allies 
will  think  that  we  are  a  bunch  of  dopes  if  we  relax  merely  to  permit 
them  to  do  business,  and  permit  them  to  do  things  that  they  don’t  want 
us  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  only  by  showing  strength,  by  doing  the  things  that  we 
are  doing  and  want  to  do,  that  we  can  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  very  allies  who  are  objecting. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  don’t  do  these  things, 
what  happens?  Russia  has  moved  right  in,  and  dealt  with  our  own 
allies,  and  so  our  own  allies,  what  have  they  done?  They  hurt  us 
but  they  have  strengthened  Russia.  That,  to  me,  does  not  make  sense, 
and  it  is  not  good  foreign  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Apparently,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  testimony 
before  this  committee.  When  Mr.  Palmby  was  here,  he  was  testify¬ 
ing  about  this  African  transaction.  He  stated  that  he  saw  two  com¬ 
munications;  one  of  them  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  buy  this  wheat 
for  dollars,  and  in  the  second  one,  I  think  his  testimony  reveals  it 
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was  sent  the  following  day,  his  Government  instructed  him  to  enter 
into  a  barter  transaction  and  your  testimony  here  this  morning  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  initialed  the  idea  of  a 
barter  transaction. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  No.  No.  If  I  gave  you  that  impression  it  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  the  impression  I  received. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Let  me  correct  it. 

He  came  here  with  the  intention  of  buying  60,000  tons  of  wheat 
for  cash  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him  on  that  basis,  but  he  was  demanding  grade  1  wheat  for 
the  price  of  grade  3  wheat.  That  would  mean  that  the  Department 
would  have  to  give  him  a  5-percent  discount.  This,  of  course,  the 
Department  is  not  permitted  to  do  by  law  so  the  Department  was 
unable  to  make  this  contract  under  the  cash  sale  basis.  It  was  then 
that  interests  in  this  country,  interests  in  South  America,  induced  him 
to  buy  for  barter,  because  in  barter,  he  was  able  to  do  this  very  thing 
and  the  CCC  was  very  glad  to  do  this  particular  transaction  because 
the  CCC  did  have  a  sale  which  ordinarily  they  would  not  have  had 
and  instead  of  selling  60,000  tons  they  sold  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  clear  up.  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  you  indicated  that  the  suggestion  that  we  enter 
into  this  transaction  originated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  am  glad  to  correct  that.  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Palmby 
is  the  type  of  individual  that  would  state  a  misstatement.  I  think  he 
knows  more  of  the  individual  facts  than  I  would. 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you  very  much  for  clarifying  this  point. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Anfuso,  you  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  by 
virtue  of  not  utilizing  the  barter  program,  we  have  lost  some  potential 
sales  to  some  of  the  hard  currency  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union — 
Russia.  We  regret  we  lost  our  sales,  but  I  wonder  if  we  don’t  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  restriction  on  the  barter  program.  Did 
those  countries  have  the  barter  products  that  we  could  probably  have 
received  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  It  has  been  brought  out  rather  briefly  during  these 
hearings,  that  in  some  instances,  we  have  been  importing  some  metals 
into  this  country  under  the  barter  program  that  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  disrupted  to  some  degree,  our  economy.  It  was  brought  out 
here,  the  other  day— a  couple  of  days  ago — that  in  tin,  wTe  have  been 
importing  tin  under  the  barter  program  when  perhaps  we  had  some 
tin  mines  in  this  country  that  are  closed  down. 

I  wondered  whether  if,  in  some  of  these  instances,  where  we  have 
not  accepted  barter  dealings,  if  there  was  not  a  justification  under 
the  barter  program  for  not  making  it.  However,  I  do  think  that  our 
policies  perhaps  have  been  a  little  bit  too  inflexible  for  us  to  make 
proper  price  adjustments  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  wheat,  for  instance.  I  don’t  know  just  how  inflexible  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  our  price  because  they  can  make  their  price 
at  whatever  they  want  to  in  order  to  deal  with  these  people,  that 
want  these  products.  We  have  some  restrictions. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Short,  it  is  those  very  restrictions  which  hampered 
the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  argument  is  not  sound  when  you  used 
tin  as  an  example.  I  think  perhaps  some  other  product  rather  than 
tin  would  be  better.  I  don’t  think  we  have  had  any  evidence  that 
there  were  any  tin  mines  in  this  country  shut  down. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  referred  to  manganese  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  say,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
bulletin  that  I  just  talked  about  clearly  indicates  that  these  very 
countries  in  which  we  should  be  dealing,  we  are  not  dealing  there 
because  of  these  regulations  in  the  Department  which  restrict  the 
program.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  correct.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  say  to  Mr. 
Short. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  remove  these  restrictions  and  let  buinessmen 
go  into  the  Netherlands  and  J apan - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  would  put  us  in  competition  with  Soviet  Russia, 
if  you  removed  those  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  recapture  some  of  the  trades. 

As  I  pointed  out  further,  in  these  hearings,  in  this  country,  our  ex¬ 
ports  have  gone  down  about  a  half  million  dollars.  I  think  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  they  put  restrictions  on  the  program  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  If  you  like  for  the  record,  I  think  I  can  supply  certain 
specific  instances,  for  example,  where  the  Russians  moved  in,  when  we 
moved  out. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  finish  your  testimony,  I  am  going  to 
ask  permission  to  put  this  bulletin  in  the  record,  which  I  think  sub¬ 
stantiates  your  statement. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  definitely  should  be  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  too,  so  everybody  can  read  it.  I  think 
it  justifies  your  statement. 

Mr.  Short.  The  point  that  I  think  should  be  made,  I  think  the  record 
of  our  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  perhaps  carefully  bring  out,  and 
it  has  been  mentioned  here  this  morning,  that  lists  would  be  provided. 
I  believe  you  said  you  have  the  list. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  gave  the  list  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Short.  Have  we  had  a  limiting  factor  in  these  countries,  so  that 
they  would  have  been  willing  to  barter  for  some  of  their  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  so  to  speak,  but  we  were  in  the  position  of  having  reached  the 
saturation  point  in  our  need  for  those?  We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely, 
it  seems  to  me,  at  the  rate  that  we  perhaps  started  this  bargaining 
program,  because  we  start  acquiring  some  things  that  we  had  no  supply 
of.  We  established  an  adequate  supply  of  them ;  then  we  perhaps  had 
to  curtail,  sort  of. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  thing  going  through  my  mind  all  the  time  is,  when  do  we  reach 
the  saturation  point  in  soft  currency  ?  We  have  been  having  so  much 
of  this  soft  currency.  How  are  we  ever  getting  that  back  into  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  your  point  that  we  could  just  as  well  have  an  over¬ 
supply  of  these  strategic  materials  ? 
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Mr.  Jennings.  Is  it  worse  to  have  an  oversupply  of  these  strategic 
materials,  or  an  oversupply  of  soft  currency  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Or  an  oversupply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  the  choice  we  have  to  make.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Short.  Any  time 
the  Government  thinks  these  strategic  materials  should  not  be  bartered 
for,  they  take  away  from  the  list.  These  people  are  only  bartering  for 
the  very  things  the  Government  says  they  can  barter  with.  Let  me 
say  something  else.  Regardless  of  how  bad  some  of  these  materials 
are,  and  they  are  not,  because  all  of  them  have  proven  their  value,  it 
has  been  proven  that  those  materials  have  increased  in  value. 

Just  like  Mr.  Jennings  said,  for  example,  “the  soft  currency  keeps 
going  down  but  these  materials  keep  going  up  in  value,”  and  even  if  you 
took  for  example,  at  this  moment,  if  you  took  all  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses,  $9  billion  and  you  exchanged  it  for  these  materials,  you 
would  be  saving  this  country  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  just  in  stor¬ 
age,  because  it  costs  50  times  as  much  to  store  wheat  and  cotton  than  it 
does  to  store  these  strategic  materials,  and  then  those  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  you  don’t  know  when  we  will  need  them.  Russia  is  trying  to 
stockpile  all  those  things.  In  case  of  a  conflict  with  Russia,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  need  all  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  thank  you  gentlemen.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  this  bulletin  at  this  point,  in  the  record. 

(The  bulletin  is  as  follows.) 

(Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  15,  1959) 

Russian  Wheat  Exports  Rising  as  Production  Increases 

There  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in  Russian  wheat  production  in  recent 
years  largely  because  of  a  series  of  good  harvests  and  the  development  of  new 
lands  east  of  the  Volga  River  and  Ural  Mountains. 

Trade  groups  and  other  segments  of  the  Western  World  have  indicated  some 
concern  over  the  possible  impact  this  greater  production  might  have  upon  in¬ 
ternational  wheat  trade  patterns.  Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  emphasized 
stockpiling  and  increased  domestic  consumption  rather  than  the  expansion  of 
exports  of  wheat.  Nevertheless,  production  at  current  levels  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  available  supplies.  Recent  official  Soviet  reports  show  government 
procurement  from  the  record  1958  grain  crop  was  roughly  30  to  40  percent  above 
that  of  recent  years. 

The  amount  of  wheat  needed  to  build  reserves,  and  the  additional  quantities 
which  might  flow  into  domestic  use  either  as  food  or  animal  feed  are  largely  a 
matter  of  government  policy  and  thus  remain  unknown.  However,  a  brief  review 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  wheat  production,  its  position  as  wheat  exporter,  and 
current  international  trade  developments  involving  Russian  wheat  throw  some 
light  on  the  Russian  export  potential. 

REVIEW  OF  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  POSITION 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  traditionally  been  among  the  world’s  largest  producers  and 
exporters  of  wheat  as  well  as  other  grains.  On  the  basis  of  present  boundaries, 
wheat  production  reached  a  high  of  over  1.5  billion  bushels  in  1937  and  then 
did  not  regain  that  level  until  in  1955.  Production  has  risen  roughly  50  percent 
since  1955,  however.  The  1958  crop  is  believed  to  have  reached  at  least  2.3 
billion  bushels,  300  million  over  the  estimated  previous  high  in  1956.  Official 
Soviet  sources,  however,  estimate  the  1958  crop  at  about  2.8  billion  bushels. 
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A  large  portion  of  Russian  wheat  is  grown  in  an  area  that  is  subject  to  frequent 
drought.  For  instance,  in  1957,  a  year  of  widespread  drought,  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  only  1.8  billion  bushels  despite  a  somewhat  larger  acreage  than 
that  which  yielded  the  record  1958  crop. 

Before  World  War  I,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  the  world’s  leading  exporter  of  wheat- 
During  1910-14,  Russian  exports  averaged  166  million  bushels  annually  and 
made  up  nearly  one-quarter  of  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 


Wheat  including  flour:  Russian  exports,  1901  through  1958  ( year  ending  June  30) 

[Million  bushels] 


Year  ending  June  30 

Exports 

Year  ending  June  30 

Exports 

Average: 

1901-04  _ _ 

117.3 

Average— Continued 

1946-49 _ 

35.  2 

1905-09  _ 

125.  "3 

1950-54 _ 

i  60.2 

1910-14. . . . . 

165.7 

Annual: 

1915-17 _ _ _ 

12.5 

1955  _ 

2  63.  9 

1925-29 _ 

16.9 

1956  _ 

37.3 
159  8 

1930-34 _ 

49.2 

1957  _ 

1935-39 _ 

24.5 

1958  _ 

144.5 

1  Includes  an  allowance  for  an  estimated  24,000,000  bushels  of  exports  to  some  eastern  European  countries 
for  which  no  official  statistics  are  available. 

2  Includes  an  estimated  allowance  of  44,000,000  bushels  believed  to  have  been  shipped  to  East  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  for  which  no  official  statistics  are  available. 


Today,  after  over  40  years,  Russian  exports  are  again  reaching  the  high 
volumes  attained  during  the  early  1900’s.  Exports  during  the  3  years  1956-57 
through  1958-59  are  expected  to  average  approximately  150  million  bushels 
annually.  This  is  exceeded  only  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  whose  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  same  period  are  expected  to  average  467  and  306  million  bushels, 
respectively.  Despite  these  large  shipments,  Soviet  exports  of  wheat  to  Western 
markets  have  thus  far  shown  relatively  little  increase.  A  primary  reason  for 
this  important  development  is  that  Eastern  Europe,  formerly  a  surplus  pro¬ 
ducing  area,  has  found  it  necessary  in  recent  years  to  import  increasingly  large 
quantities,  primarily  from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  present,  over  80  percent  of 
Soviet  wheat  exports  are  moving  to  East  Europe 1. 


Wheat  and  flour:  Free  world  and  Communist  East  European  imports  from  the 

U.S.S.R. 


[Million  bushels] 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957. 

1958. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Free  world 

Communist 
East  Europe  1 

Total 

25.2 

(2) 

6) 

36.5 

(2) 

(3) 

33.7 

(2) 

(») 

27.8 

(2) 

(3) 

19.8 

44.  1 

63.9 

11.8 

25.5 

37.3 

24.9 

134.9 

159.8 

16.3 

128.2 

144.5- 

1  Estimates,  based  upon  Russian  exports  to  East  Europe. 

2  4-year  average,  1950-51  through  1953-54,  estimated  at  32.3  million  bushels. 

3  4-year  average,  1950-51  through  1953-54,  estimated  at  63.1  million  bushels. 

CURRENT  TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Although  the  Russians  have  not  publicized  their  wheat  export  intentions,, 
trade  developments  over  recent  months  have  clearly  indicated  that  a  substantial 
rise  in  exports  is  taking  shape. 

Among  the  earliest  significant  indications  were  a  pair  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements  which  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into  with  France  and  Japan. 
France,  although  normally  a  large  exporter  of  wheat,  has  found  it  necessary 


1  Includes  Soviet  East  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia. 

Poland,  and  Rumania. 
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to  import  large  quantities  this  year.  As  of  the  end  of  March,  France  con¬ 
tracted  for  delivery  to  France  and  Algeria  over  7  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  roughly  2  million  bushels  from  East  Germany — which 
also  is  to  be  filled  with  Russian  wheat.  Substantial  quantities  have  already 
been  delivered.  The  agreement  calls  for  payment  in  French  goods. 

In  the  case  of  Japan  only  a  trial  quantity  of  less  than  100,000  bushels  has 
thus  far  been  purchased  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Additional  purchases,  which  trade 
sources  have  reported  might  reach  over  7  million  bushels,  will  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  laboratory  tests  of  the  trial  shipment.  Any  further  purchases 
will  be  paid  for  with  goods,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French-Iiussian  trade 
agreement. 

Another  very  significant  instance  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  increasing  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  has  developed  in  the  Netherlands.  During  the  last  3  years,  less  than 
300,000  bushels  of  Soviet  wheat  annually  have  come  into  the  Netherlands.  How¬ 
ever,  between  September  1,  1958,  and  mid-March  1959,  that  country  had  pur¬ 
chased  almost  7  million  bushels  of  Soviet  wheat. 

Further  appearances  of  Russian  wheat  in  European  markets,  include  a  recent 
sale  of  a  small  quantity  to  Portugal  and  the  delivery  of  over  300,00  bushels  to 
Switzerland  under  a  Swiss-Finnisli  barter  transaction.  These  movements,  al¬ 
though  relatively  small,  have  no  precedent  during  recent  years,  as  was  true 
with  the  sales  to  France  and  Japan.  Substantial  quantities  of  Russian  wheat 
continue  to  enter  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  relatively  small  amounts  also  appearing  in  Denmark  and  Belgium. 

Other  recent  developments  involving  Russian  wheat  include  delivery  of 
about  1.5  million  bushels  as  a  gift  to  Afghanistan  in  early  1959,  and  a  gift  of 
about  1.1  million  bushels  to  Iraq. 

Of  the  gift  to  Iraq,  220,000  bushels  are  known  to  have  arrived  in  March. 
Iraq,  normally  an  exporter  of  grains,  has  no  recent  history  of  wheat  imports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  The  wheat  received  by  Afghanistan  is  a  continuation  of 
Russian  aid  that  began  several  years  ago  to  that  country. 

Egypt  has  been  importing  large  quantities  of  Russian  wheat  for  at  least  a 
decade.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  volume  has  increased.  Imports  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  reached  almost  15  million  bushels  in  1956-57,  declined  to  about 
7.4  million  in  1957-58,  and  in  1958-59  are  expected  to  again  reach  nearly  15 
million  bushels. 

In  general,  according  to  recent  reports,  the  quality  of  Russian  wheat  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  a  semihard  bread  wheat,  has  been  found  acceptable.  The 
offering  prices  quoted  regularly  for  Russian  wheat  on  European  markets  are 
reasonably  competitive,  and  seem  to  show  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  to  dump  wheat  on  world  markets.  The  bulk  of  Russian  wheat  move¬ 
ments  take  place  under  barter  transactions,  in  which  governments  of  the 
importing  countries  may  or  may  not  be  directly  involved. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Imports  of  Russian  wheat  into  free  world  markets  are  expected  to  reach 
35  to  40  million  bushels  in  1958-59,  and  may  go  even  higher.  This  compares 
with  the  previous  post-World  War  II  record  of  36.5  million  bushels,  set  in  1951- 
52,  and  1957-58  imports  of  only  16.3  million  bushels.  Thus,  a  substantial 
increase  in  Soviet  exports  to  free  world  markets  is  in  process,  despite  continued 
large  shipments  to  East  Europe. 

The  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  be  making  a  considerable  effort  to  establish  perma¬ 
nent  cash  markets  in  free  world  importing  countries.  The  success  of  this 
effort  beyond  the  current  year  will  depend  mostly  upon  (1)  Soviet  production 
levels  and  export  policy,  and  (2)  East  Europe’s  import  needs.  In  general, 
there  appears  little  reason  to  expect  East  Europe’s  import  needs  to  rise  above 
current  levels.  The  ability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  wheat 
production,  while  also  increasing  its  output  of  feed  grains  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  livestock  industry,  will  therefore  be  of  prime  importance 
in  the  next  few  years  to  the  United  States  as  a  competing  exporter  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  to  go  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion  immediately,  and  those  witnesses  will  please  wait  outside.  We 
will  call  the  next  witness  as  soon  as  we  get  through,  which  will  be  in. 
5  or  10  minutes. 
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(Thereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session,  after  which 
the  hearing  on  Public  Law  480  was  resumed  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
who  is  here  as  a  businessman  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
world  markets,  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  barter. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  CORCORAN,  PRIVATE  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  if  I  stand. 
I  am  sure  I  can  talk  faster.  I  was  once  secretary  to  Judge  Holmes, 
who  dictated  his  briefs  standing  at  his  desk.  He  said,  “There  is  no 
inducement  to  brevity  as  great  as  a  weakness  in  the  knees.” 

I  know  very  little  about  agriculture  since  the  days  I  work  with  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  RFC.  In  the  last  15  years,  I  have  been  representing 
business  all  over  the  world,  and  I  think  in  a  good  deal  of  the  talking 
about  the  way  we  manage  this  surplus  around  the  world,  we  are 
assuming  that  an  economic  order  exists  in  the  world,  which  simply 
does  not  exist  in  the  world. 

We  are  now  in  a  competition  of  power  blocs.  We  have  learned 
long  ago,  with  the  Germans  trying  to  take  over  the  world  in  the 
dumping  of  their  industrial  surplus,  just  how  this  management  of 
barter  can  be  handled.  We  are  also  dealing  with  powers  who  are 
trying  to  get  funds  for  their  own  development,  having  nothing  with 
which  to  sweat  out  the  blood  and  bone  of  their  people  except  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  agricultural  products,  which  is  all  the  majority  of  their 
population  can  give  them. 

We  are  also  in  a  political  situation,  where  we  might  as  well  face 
it  frankly;  the  public  is  beginning  to  question  foreign  aid.  It  is 
beginning  to  look  through  devices  like  foreign  currencies,  that  get 
the  value.  It  is  beginning  to  wonder  what  we  get  for  the  money. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  think  of  is  two  things. 

First,  how  can  we  keep  business  moving  in  the  world  for  the  United 
States  ?  How  can  we  think  through  to  a  policy  which  in  the  future, 
the  public  will  be  willing  to  look  upon  with  favor  as  a  way  of  moving 
the  agricultural  surplus,  and  how  can  we  utilize  in  this  trade  war  that 
is  coming  up,  and  that  is  going  to  exist  as  long  as  any  of  us  live,  the 
enormous  leverage  power  of  the  American  market  for  something 
the  American  markets  can  indefinitely  take  ? 

Let  me  go  back  to  problem  No.  1.  Mr.  Patten  said  the  other  day, 
we  have  a  problem  of  moving  an  agricultural  surplus.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  have  an  agricultural  surplus.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  have  the  power  to  have  an  agricultural  surplus  because  it  guaran¬ 
tees  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  food  and  fiber  in  this  country ;  but 
nevertheless,  we  have  the  problem  of  disposing  of  it. 

Now,  as  we  dispose  of  it,  we  have  got  to  dispose  of  it  for  we  either 
have  got  to  subsidize  it  in  the  sense  of  giving  people  grants,  and 
calling  them  loans,  which  we  know  we  will  never  get  back,  or  we  have 
to  play  around  with  soft  currencies  which  history  shows  and  immedi¬ 
ate  history  shows  can  be  devalued  every  day.  We  have  a  shifting 
value  which  we  probably  are  not  going  to  be  getting  back,  or  we  are 
going  to  dispose  of  that  surplus  for  something  our  public  is  convinced 
is  something  of  value  to  ourselves. 
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Now,  we  are  going  through  a  hard  period  politically  in  the  next  10 
years.  The  public — wanting  so  many  other  things  for  itself  in  this 
country — begins  to  have  doubts  as  to  what  it  is  getting  for  what  it  is 
giving  in  relationship  to  other  countries. 

Now,  the  one  big  factor  that  sticks  out  in  this  world  of  today,  is 
that — as  the  Paley  report  said  way  back  in  1952 — the  United  States 
is  now  definitely  a  have-not  country  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  have-not  country  in  relation  to  most  of  the  so-called  strategic 
minerals  of  the  world. 

You  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  July  of  1952,  a  Commission 
headed  by  Mr.  Paley,  now  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
participated  in  by  Mr.  George  Brown  of  Brown  &  Route,  down  in 
Houston,  produced  a  report  examining  what  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  in  relation  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world;  and  re¬ 
member,  every  time  we  help  an  undeveloped  nation  industrialize,  we 
put  a  further  drain  from  that  nation  itself,  upon  its  own  supply  of 
the  strategic  materials  of  the  world. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  lately  about  the  Paley 
report  because  of  the  specific  recommendations  as  to  what  we  should 
do  about  it,  but  there  are  certain  underlying  facts  that  were  most 
startlingly  developed  at  that  time,  and  have  never  been  challenged, 
and  the  most  concrete  fact,  as  I  remember  it,  is  that  the  United  States 
with  about  6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world,  had  to  have 
access,  to  maintain  its  present  civilization,  its  present  power,  and 
certainly  in  the  projection  of  what  it  would  need,  to  over  50  percent 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  in  a  metallic  sense. 

Now,  that  brings  us  right  up  to  the  $64,000  question  that  was  asked 
in  exchange  here  a  moment  ago.  You  can  sell  the  U.S.  public  on  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  an  oversupply  of  mineral 
resources  in  this  United  States,  considering  those  Paley  report  figures, 
if  we  got  guts  enough  and  brains  enough  to  administer  the  stuff  as  we 
take  it,  in  a  way  that  won’t  depress  our  market. 

There  is  also  no  question  that  you  can  convince  the  American  public, 
because  the  figures  are  obvious  that  the  cost  of  storing  that  kind 
of  mineral  resource,  which  you  need  so  desperately  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  is  far  less  than  the  agricultural  surplus  costs  of 
storage. 

You  can  sell  the  American  public  then,  on  a  policy  that  if  you 
barter  the  agricultural  surplus,  which  you  have  to  keep  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  own  food  supply,  for  this  something  that  you  need  so 
desperately,  that  the  public  will  be  willing  indefinitely  to  support 
the  agricultural  program  which  may  produce  the  surplus  if  it  knows 
that  you  will  exchange  it  for  something  that  will  not  depreciate  in 
value  and  something  that  you  desperately  need. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Anfuso  said,  most  of  these  under¬ 
developed  countries  have  as  their  only  product,  these  raw  materials 
of  which  the  Paley  report  says  we  are  m  indefinite  short  supply. 

You  remember  some  of  the  figures  that  were  available  in  that  report, 
which  you  saw,  and  I  won’t  bother  the  committee  with  it.  We  could 
have  averted  much  of  the  trouble  in  Latin  America  that  has  been 
boiling  up  into  the  kind  of  a  crisis  that  we  have  today,  and  I  have 
four  suffering  clients  in  Cuba  today.  We  could  have  avoided  much 
of  that  crisis  if  we  had  had  the  guts,  2  or  3  years  ago,  to  have  put 
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some  kind  of  a  floor  or  a  barter  floor,  under  certain  mineral  products 
of  the  South  American  countries,  which  would  have  kept  them 
sufficiently  employed  and  kept  them  sufficiently  moving  in  their  own 
economy,  so  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  distress  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  underneath  the  trouble  in  Latin  America  today. 

Now,  what  I  wanted  to  come  to  the  committee  for  today,  was  to 
say  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Breeding,  and  I  know  I  am  talking  very  fast. 
I  think  that  you  can  get  indefinite  support  in  the  United  States  for 
a  subsidy  policy  to  protect  the  food  and  fiber  supply  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  subsidy  is  in  the  form  of  a  barter  program, 
that  will  insure  that  always,  whatever  does  turn  up  by  way  of  surplus, 
can  be  invested,  if  you  please,  in  the  importation  of  strategic  minerals 
of  which  by  the  very  findings  of  this  Government  Commission,  we 
cannot  possibly  have  an  oversupply. 

With  that,  we  have  a  chance  in  these  united  countries,  whose  only 
real  exportable  product  is  minerals,  to  take  care  of  the  Russian  and  to 
take  care  of  the  Chinaman  who  badly  need  the  metals  and  who  in  turn, 
by  squeezing  the  blood  and  the  bone  of  their  people,  can  produce  low 
cost  cotton;  will  produce  low  cost  wheat;  will  produce  low  cost 
anything  with  which  to  get  the  metals  for  industrialization. 

So,  trying  to  think  this  thing  through  on  a  long-term  basis,  not  on 
a  policy  that  will  last  with  the  balance  of  interest  until  tomorrow; 
but  on  something  that  you  know  the  public  will  support,  despite  all 
questioning,  over  a  period  of  time,  that  stabilizes  the  needs  of  our 
own  economy  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  something  of  which 
you  are  indefinitely  short,  and  that  in  turn  helps  you  face  up  to  the 
barter  economy  with  which  you  can  better  your  life. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinest  are  going  to  work  in  the  next  10 
years.  The  availability  of  a  scheme  of  barter  in  the  structure  of 
the  agricultural  law  of  the  United  States  is  an  almost  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  We  may  reach  the  point  where  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
move  these  materials;  and  certainly,  we  should  not,  just  because  the 
Canadians  and  the  Argentines  have  their  own  temporary  troubles, 
refuse  to  take  out  of  experience,  and  refuse  to  stop  trying  to  make  it 
workable,  and  it  takes  time  to  make  it  workable.  It  is  the  one  instru¬ 
ment,  that  probably  is  politically  the  only  way  we  can  maintain 
management  of  surpluses  in  the  United  States  and  internationally 
the  only  way  we  can  meet  our  own  needs,  and  internationally  we 
can  meet  the  trade  war  of  the  Communist  nations. 

Of  course,  whenever  you  talk  about  some  new  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  some  different  way  of  business,  everyone  who  hopes  he  can 
continue  to  do  business  in  the  same  way  that  he  has  always  done 
does  not  want  to  have  to  try  it. 

We  had  that  when  we  were  trying  to  regulate  the  stockbrokers  up 
in  the  Street.  The  specialists  were  sure  and  the  stockbroker  was 
sure  lie  would  go  broke,  if  for  reasons  of  national  policy,  his  way  of 
doing  business  had  to  be  adjusted  and  he  had  to  think  of  a  new  way 
of  doing  it. 

We  had  the  same  trouble  with  the  electric  utility  companies  who 
were  sure  if  they  would  not  continue  to  do  business  the  way  they  were 
doing  business  they  would  all  go  broke;  and  we  know  that  today 
the  people  on  the  stock  exchange  and  the  people  in  the  electric 
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utility  business — forced  to  change  their  way  of  doing  business — are 
doing  better  than  they  have  ever  (lone  in  their  life. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  tales  in  the  business.  I  am  only  saying, 
if  you  look  this  thing  through,  in  the  condition  of  the  world  as'it  is, 
in  the  condition  of  the  world  that  is  going  to  be  working  with  war, 
between  spheres  of  influence,  trade  agreements,  Communist  penetra¬ 
tion,  political  use  of  economics,  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
a  world  in  which  everything  can  just  be  sold  for  dollars.  If  we  are 
going  to  leave  any  margin  for  the  food  and  fiber  supply  of  the  United 
States,  once  in  a  while,  to  get  above  a  surplus,  we  have  an  immediate 
problem  of  disposing  of  what  we  have,  because  the  surplus  is 
perishable,  and  the  metals  are  not. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  $64,000  question  that  was  bandied  across 
this  table  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  answer  is  we  have  to  choose  on  over¬ 
supply  of  metals,  according  to  someone’s  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  oversupply ;  but  it  is  not  an  oversupply  in  terms  of  what  the 
competent  Government  Commissions,  examining  this  thing  now,  over 
7  years  ago  thought  was  necessary  as  a  projection  of  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  how  the  barter  program  should  be  worked 
out.  I  don’t  know  how  it  should  be  applied  to  this  commodity  or 
that  commodity  but  it  is  something  that  takes  time  to  think  through. 
It  is  something  in  which  we  have  experience  to  think  it  through.  It 
is  something  we  have  to  compete  with  people  who  are  becoming  ex¬ 
perts  at.  The  Germans  were  in  on  this  10  years  ago.  They  nearly 
drove  us  out.  of  the  industrial  business.  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
are  learning  it  now  in  connection  with  production. 

What  I  mean  to  say,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  pity  if  we  did  not 
have  enough  foresight  over  the  long  run  to  cultivate  this  barter 
business  to  learn  how  to  do  it;  to  experiment  with  it;  and  to  take 
our  chances  that  we  have  brains  enough,  as  an  overall  nation,  to  take 
the  metal  supplies  we  need  from  abroad,  without  being  frightened 
to  death  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough  self-discipline,  not 
to  dump  on  the  market,  supplies  to  hurt  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  find  out  where  we  are  going  on  all  of  this 
international  business,  and  everyone  like  myself,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  struggle  of  the  American  corporations,  to  do  business  abroad, 
who  knows  as  sure  as  he  knows  the  front  of  his  hand,  that  with  the 
rising  costs  in  the  United  States,  labor  is  going  necessarily  to  become 
protectionists,  and  this  is  going  to  become  a  protectionist  country; 
just  as  Mr.  Goedecke,  your  international  trading  cotton  merchant 
in  Texas,  has  become  a  protectionist  country  in  relationship  to  oil. 
We  have  to  look  it  in  the  face.  We  are  not  going  to  have  the  free- 
trade  dollar  market  all  over  this  world  that  we  have  been  hoping  for 
and  that  everybody  wants  to  reserve.  We  have  to  be  adaptable  to 
the  new  kind  of  world  we  are  going  to  live  in  and  the  continuation 
of  the  barter  program  and  the  experimentation  of  the  barter  program 
and  the  honest  belief  in  our  own  capacity  to  control  what  some  people 
call  an  overintake  of  metallic  supply  is  probably  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  trade  survival.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Corcoran.  That  was  a  splendid 
statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearing  here. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  TOWNS,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS’ 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  Towne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  our  wholehearted 
endorsement  to  the  statements  made  by  the  last  witness.  We  agree 
thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Towne.  My  name  is  James  Towne.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association,  Inc.,  an  association  of 
172  member  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  in¬ 
cluding  the  manufacture  of  alloying  metals  in  electric  furnaces,  which 
is  essentially  a  chemical  process.  Our  member  companies  produce 
a  large  proportion  of  the  salts,  compounds,  alloys,  and  metals  needed 
for  our  domestic  economy  as  well  as  for  our  defense. 

We  support  an  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  and  we  particularly  endorse  the  barter  program 
authorized  by  that  act.  We  believe  that  the  bartering  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  for  strategic  or  other  vital  materials,  which  de¬ 
teriorate  less  rapidly  than  farm  commodities,  and  which  cost  less  to 
store,  is  a  sound  public  program  provided  appropriate  guidelines  can 
be  established  and  observed  in  carrying  out  such  a  program. 

The  alloy  industry  depends  largely  on  imported  ores  and  minerals. 
The  industry  was  developed  to  meet  industrial  needs  for  stronger, 
tougher  metals  which  could  withstand  strong  impact  loads,  resist 
corrosion,  and  maintain  their  effectiveness  at  high  temperatures.  The 
industry  is  based  not  only  on  peacetime  needs,  but  also  on  those  of 
national  defense.  The  first  recorded  wartime  demand  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ferroalloy  industry  occurred  when  it  was  called  on  to  produce 
ferrochromium  for  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  and  armorplate  in 
the  Spanish- American  War.  When  World  War  I  came,  and  we  were 
denied  European  supply  by  submarine  warfare,  the  small  domestic 
ferroally  industry  expanded  rapidly  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  In  the  interim  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  needs  of  the  growing  U.S.  automobile,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  chemical,  petroleum,  and  food  process  industries  main¬ 
tained,  and  somewhat  expanded,  our  ferroalloy  industry.  When 
World  War  II  came,  with  its  almost  insatiable  demand  for  alloys,  an 
orderly  and  organized  growth  of  the  industry  continued  under  Gov- 
yernment  leadership  and  assistance.  When  the  Korean  conflict  came 
in  1950,  the  industry  was  again  called  on  to  meet  military  needs  and, 
again  under  Government  sponsorship,  it  was  further  expanded. 

Thus,  from  the  Spanish- American  War  to  the  Korean  war,  the 
ferroalloy  industry  has  been  a  vital  segment  of  the  national  defense. 
During  this  period,  the  industry  has  grown  from  production  of  a 
limited  tonnage  of  a  few  grades  of  manganese,  chromium,  silicon, 
tungsten,  and  molybdenum  alloys  to  an  annual  production  of  more 
than  150  ferroalloy  compositions,  aggregating  some  3  million  tons  of 
alloys,  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $750  million. 

We  have  immediate  and  urgent  concern  now  with  the  policies  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  barter. 

Following  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  actively  and  successfully  pursued  a  program  of  barter.  How- 
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ever,  by  a  directive  of  May  28,  1957,  the  Department  stated  in  effect 
that  no  materials  processed  or  produced  domestically  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  for  barter. 

Our  association  felt  that  this  administrative  policy  was  a  disservice 
to  a  strategic  segment  of  domestic  industry,  and  during  the  hearings 
held  by  your  committee  during  August  1958  we  proposed  that  no 
material  should  be  excluded  from  barter  transactions  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  have  been  processed  domestically. 

Following  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  its  commodity-country  designation  program 
with  respect  to  the  placement  of  surplus  agricultural  products  in 
barter  transactions,  which  was  so  arranged  that,  again,  the  domestic 
industry  was  precluded  from  participation. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  industry  from  barter  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  apparent  that  producers  of  foreign  alloys  are  experiencing, 
to  the  extent  of  their  barter  contracts,  an  artificial  stimulus  to  their 
commerce.  During  1957,  when  our  domestic  metals  industry  was 
operating  at  approximately  35  percent  of  capacity,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  negotiated  barter  contracts  in  large  volume,  thus 
providing  business  and  stimulus  to  our  foreign  competitors,  while 
effectively  excluding  U.S.  producers  from  participation.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  has  had  serious  side  effects  because  it  helped  put 
foreign  competition  in  a  much  better  position  to  continue  its  invasion 
of  domestic  markets. 

Although  the  metals  members  of  our  association  are  experiencing  a 
renewed  demand  for  their  products  this  year,  we  are  faced  with 
stronger  competition  from  imports,  and,  in  ithe  near  future,  when  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  for  our  products  may  taper  off,  barter  transac¬ 
tions  involving  foreign-produced  materials,  will  again  represent  a 
serious  problem  to  a  strategic  industry  which  is  part  of  our  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  we,  as  a  country,  are  going  into  a  long  period 
of  economic  war  with  Russia.  The  period  may  extend  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  some  countries  on  which  the  United  States  relies 
today  for  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  minerals,  ores,  or  concentrates 
may  fail  us  as  sources  of  supply  because  of  communistic  or  nationalistic 
tendencies,  or  pressures.  Therefore,  the  acquisition  of  foreign  min¬ 
erals  at  this  time  through  the  operation  of  the  barter  program  makes 
good  sense,  and  we  believe  that  every  pound  of  material  stockpiled 
within  our  boundaries  is  helping  to  equip  us  for  this  long  economic 
war  with  the  Communists.  We  are  now  ill-equipped  to  fight  this 
economic  war  insofar  as  our  own  national  resources  are  concerned.  We 
are  a  “have  not '  nation  in  at  least  23  important  minerals,  as  was 
brought  out  by  the  Pale.y  Report  issued  in  June  1952.  We  face  an  in¬ 
creasing  domestic  consumption  of  these  23  minerals  in  the  years  ahead 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  expanding  population  and  of  our  national 
defense.  Materials  acquired  by  barter  through  this  period  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  this  long-term  struggle. 

We  believe  that  barter  is  an  excellent  medium  through  which  we  can 
acquire  stockpiles  of  new  materials  to  keep  up  abreast  with  rapidly 
changing  technology.  New  weapons  systems,  nuclear  weapons  and 
devices,  and  missiles  and  space  vehicles  of  the  future  will  require  large 
tonnages  of  high-melting-point  metals,  although  precise  requirements 
cannot  now  be  set  down  for  these  new  materials.  Stockpiles  created 
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through  barter  will  offer  added  insurance  in  a  matter  which  is  vital 
to  this  Nation’s  security. 

We  have  indicated  our  agreement  with  the  principle  of  barter  for 
raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  However,  when  processed  materials 
are  bartered,  we  believe  that  preference  should  be  given  to  such  ma¬ 
terials  produced  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  raw  materials. 
There  is  no  reason  why  domestic  industry  should  not  benefit  from  our 
own  farm-surplus  disposal  program.  Adoption  of  this  principle  will 
help  to  maintain  the  production  base  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  wish  to  endorse  H.R.  7983,  in¬ 
troduced  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  recommend  some  slight  modi¬ 
fications.  We  feel  that  if  this  bill  with  modifications  is  enacted  into 
law,  and  is  properly  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
will  assist  in  keeping  domestic  industry  on  an  equal  or  competitive 
plane  with  foreign  competition. 

The  modifications  which  this  association  proposes  occur  in  section 
4  of  your  bill  to  amend  section  303  and  in  this  testimony  are  under¬ 
scored.  Section  303  would  then  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  any  such  action 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  any  ma¬ 
terials  included  within  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  which 
entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges,  or  (b)  raw  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  important  to 
the  economy  or  the  security  programs  of  the  United  States  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  including  but  not  limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  or  (c)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection 
with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (d)  ma¬ 
terials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construc¬ 
tion  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make  through  private 
channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carrying  out  barters  or 
exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may 
be  exported.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  consummate  agreements  for 
disposals  authorized  herein  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $350  million  for  each  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  barter  for  raw  materials  originating 
in  friendly  foreign  countries.  When  processed  materials  are  bartered,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference,  when  they  are  available  and  offered,  to  such 
materials  produced  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  raw  materials. 

Agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods  or  equip¬ 
ment  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
changes  as  directed  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist, 
through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting 
exchanges  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  such  materials, 
goods,  or  equipment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
these  suggested  amendments  to  the  bill. 

We  have  a  rollcall  in  the  House.  We  will  have  to  adjourn  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  J  uly  24, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  24,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.G. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  10 :10  a.m.  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Rickman,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  appear  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  You  may  read 
it.  I  will  ask  the  members  not  to  interrupt  you  until  you  have 
concluded  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  M.  RICKMAN,  SUPIMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Rickman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  H.  M.  Rickman.  I  am  representing  the  Supima  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  an  organization  representing  the  growers  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

The  Supima  Association  of  America  has  supported  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  known  as  Public 
Law  480  since  its  conception.  This  year  some  22,000  bales  of  our 
cotton  was  exported  under  this  program. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2  refused  to 
recommend  relief  for  our  industry  from  foreign  imports  which  annu¬ 
ally  amount  to  about  85  percent  of  the  consumption  of  this  cotton  in 
the  United  States.  The  Supima  Association  on  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  requested  that  the  Commission  take 
action  under  section  22  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to 
reduce  the  import  quota  on  extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the  maximum 
extent  permitted  by  law.  Had  this  request  been  granted,  domestic 
producers  and  foreign  producers  would  have  shared  equally  in  the 
U.S.  market  for  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Supima  Association.  We  were  formed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  U.S. -grown  extra  long 
staple  cotton.  Three  times  we  have  requested  Congress  to  lower 
our  price  supports  in  order  to  make  our  cotton  competitive  with 
foreign  growths.  Over  98  percent  of  the  producers  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  have  contributed  annually  $3  a  bale  to  finance  the 
Supima  Association  program  of  research  and  promotion.  But  thus 
far,  our  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail. 
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From  a  high  of  about  89,000  acres  in  1957,  our  acreage  allotment 
has  fallen  to  about  70,000  for  the  current  year.  At  the  same  time, 
foreign  production  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  or  about  600,000  bales.  If  the  current  supply  and 
demand  situation  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  continues,  we  face  a 
reduction  in  our  marketing  quota  for  1960  to  the  minimum  permitted 
by  law — the  larger  of  30,000  bales  or  30  percent  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports.  This  could  result  in  an  acreage  allotment  of 
under  40,000  acres. 

Our  primary  purpose  today  is  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  save  our  industry  by  preventing  this  severe  reduction  in 
acreage.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  give 
us  relief  to  the  extent  that  our  industry  would  be  allowed  to  supply 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  demand  in  the  United  States  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton.  By  allowing  us  to  supply  this  50  percent,  we  could 
plant,  based  on  current  demand,  about  60,000  acres  of  this  cotton  in 
1960.  Even  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  15  percent  from  1959 
allotments.  As  you  know,  upland  cotton  acreage  allotments  will  be 
maintained  at  16  million  acres  in  1960. 

We  also  urge  that  extra  long  staple  cotton  be  sold  abroad  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Such  policies  would  permit  U.S.  extra  long  staple 
cotton  to  compete  with  Egyptian  cotton  which  is  subsidized  at  the 
rate  of  35  percent  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  We  are  simply 
unable  to  meet  such  competition  with  our  own  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  attached  to  our  statement  language  which 
might  be  included  in  the  bill  extending  Public  Law  480  which  would 
accomplish  our  purposes.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  committee  and  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  act  favor¬ 
ably  on  our  proposals. 

(The  suggested  amendments  follows:) 

Sec.  — .  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “The  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  for  cotton  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports  of  such  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  quota  is  proclaimed.” 

Sec.  — .  Section  202(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  the 
following :  “or  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  any  marketing  year.” 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rickman,  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rickman  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  point  he  makes  plain  is  that  what  he  is  referring  to  hasn’t 
a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  general  cotton  problem  with  which 
this  committee  is  called  upon  to  deal  almost  every  week.  The  extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  all  commercial  purposes  is  just  as  distinct  from 
cotton  as  we  know  it  as  wool  or  synthetic  fiber.  It  simply  does  not 
serve  the  same  purposes  that  upland  cotton  does  and  is  not  competi¬ 
tive  with  upland  cotton  and  does  not  involve  the  upland  cotton  mar¬ 
ket,  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is  right,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  a  distinct  crop.  It  is  grown  only  in  four  States, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Poage.  In  every  small  areas  of  those  four  States.  And  it  is  an 
important  crop  in  the  small  areas  in  which  it  is  grown. 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  the  United  States  could  easily  use  all  of  it  for  all 
of  our  own  needs  and  still  have  plenty  to  export,  but  there  are  other 
nations,  particularly  Egypt,  Peru  and  Sudan - 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Whose  cotton  comes  into  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  meet  that  competition,  these  people  have  come  to  this  committee 
in  the  past,  two  or  three  times,  and  have  asked  us  and  we  have 
agreed  to  allow  them  to  lower  the  export  price,  not  to  raise  it.  What 
is  the  export  price  now  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  It  was  pegged  last  year,  Mr.  Poage,  at  65  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking.  We  lowered  it.  When 
all  other  cotton  was  at  90,  we  lowered  you  to  75. 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  we  lowered  it  to  70  and  then  to  65. 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  these  people  are  presently  taking  a  very  low  support 
price.  The  acreage  is  tremendously  reduced,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  statement,  cut  substantially  more  than  half.  And  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  all  you  folks  are  asking  for  is  an  opportunity  to  have  50 
percent  of  the  extra  long  staple  cotton  that  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  If  we  could  just  have  half  of  it,  why,  we  think  we 
could  live  and  build  our  industry  under  our  production  and  research 
program. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  industry  in  the  United 
States,  any  other  agricultural  commodity  of  the  United  States  that 
is  producing  anything  like  as  substantial  quantity  and  could  be 
produced  in  much  larger  quantities  that  does  not  have  more  than 
half  of  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  was  given  in  the  opinion  in  denying 
your  petition  under  section  22  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  There  were  several  different  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
stated  there. 

One  reason,  they  said  that  the  historical  history  of  the  imports 
of  extra  long  staple  in  their  opinion  didn’t  warrant  a  reduction  at 
this  time. 

Another  reason,  they  stated  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  section  22  be  used  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  was  by  a  3-2  vote  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  was  a  3-2  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  advised  that  the  limit  you  propose  could 
appropriately  be  attached  to  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  I  was  just  wondering  if  it  should  not  be  considered  sep¬ 
arately  from  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Rickman.  We  feel  it  is  a  very  definite  part  of  480,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  if  Public  Law  480  is  in  any  way 
related  to  the  program  that  you  are  proposing.  At  any  rate,  we  can 
determine  that  later. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  folks  have  gone  into 
that. 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  gone  into  that,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
there  was  a  place  for  the  amendment.  That  was  your  thought. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  decide  that  later. 

Your  statement  indicates  that  foreign  imports  now  amount  to  about 
85  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  get  50  percent  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  That  is  what  we  asked  for  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  we  were  denied  by  a  3-2  vote.  That  is  what  we  are  asking 
for  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  refuse  to  have  increased 
production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rickman.  If  you  would  see  the  language  here,  we  are  asking 
that  extra  long  staple  cotton  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  Be  exported  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  Surplus  extra  long  staple  cotton  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  surplus  of  long  staple  cotton  now? 

Mr.  Rickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Rickman.  The  amount  is  in  our  projection  there,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  August  1,  the  quota  will  allow  approximately  82,500  bales  of 
Egyptian  cotton  to  enter  the  country.  We  have  a  crop  that  will 
be  harvested  this  fall  that  we  estimate  will  produce  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  70,000  to  72,000  bales. 

I  think  we  have  in  stock  now  120,000.  Our  domestic  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  approximately  100,000  to  105,000  bales.  In 
other  words,  with  the  supply  that  we  have  on  hand  including  the 
amount  that  will  come  into  the  country  August  1  which  is  already 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  in  this  country  and  with  the  crop  that  we 
are  growing,  we  will  have  2y2  years’  supply  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  What  do  you  use  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  It  is  used  in  thread  and  fine  fabric  materials. 

Mr.  Latta.  How  do  you  process  it  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  Into  thread  and  fabric. 

Mr.  Latta.  You  are  asking  now  that  the  support  price  be  lower 
than  55  percent  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  As  to  our  support  price  now,  we  came  to  Congress 
last  year  and  asked  that  Congress  set  our  support  price  from  60  to 
75  percent  in  order  that  it  would  be  flexible;  that  we  could  ask  the 
Secretary  to  see  that  it  be  competitive  with  foreign  cotton,  instead 
of  having  to  come  up  here  every  so  often  asking  you  gentlemen  to 
lower  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  production  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
have  you  been  increasing  the  production  ? 
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Mr.  Rickman.  If  you  will  notice  in  our  statement  there,  we  have 
been  reduced  from  89,000  acres  and  this  year  we  are  down  to  70,000 
acres.  Last  year,  we  were  reduced  12  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  has  that  done  to  production  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  Mr.  Poage,  our  yield  is  more  or  less  the  same  from 
year  to  year  and  our  production  is  down. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  lower  price  support,  have  you  increased 
or  decreased  production  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  We  think  we  could  have  increased  the  production 
had  we  been  able  to  market  our  cotton,  but  85  percent  of  our  cotton 
is  being  brought  in  from  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  lowering  the  support  price  do  you  any  good? 

Mr.  Rickman.  No — yes,  Mr.  Poage,  it  made  us  competitive  at  the 
time.  But  in  the  statement  here,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  have  increased 
their  production — they  have  gone  from  1.2  million  bales  to  1.8  million 
bales  in  the  last  2  or  3  years— and  they  have  been  exporting  that 
cotton.  As  you  know,  the  price  on  their  extra  long  staple  cotton  in 
Europe  is  competing  with  upland  cotton,  primarily  due  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government  subsidy  of  35  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  to  the  other  subject.  I  think 
all  this  proves  is  that  trying  to  develop  markets  by  lowering  price 
supports  never  has  worked  and  never  will  work  or  will  never  get  any 
additional  markets.  You  did  not  get  any  additional  markets  because 
somebody  else  lowered  it.  I  don’t  care  if  you  lowered  your  price  to 
14  cents  a  pound.  Somebody  will  be  selling  at  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Latta.  On  this  long  staple  cotton,  what  is  the  quality  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rickman.  In  spinning  tests,  substitutable  tests  run  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  their  finding  is  that  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  equal  or  superior  to  all  foreign-grown  cotton. 
It  is  substitutable  for  any  foreign-grown  cotton. 

Mr.  Latta.  How  much  cheaper  can  you  buy  this  imported  Egyptian 
cotton  than  your  cotton? 

Mr.  Rickman.  We  understood  on  our  cotton  No.  3,  UV  inch,  the 
price  was  about  55  cents  a  pound.  We  understood  that  they  were 
buying  this  in  this  country  here  at  about  35  percent  below  our  support 
price. 

Mr.  Latta.  You  mean  importers  buy  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Rickman.  It  is  being  bought  for  importation  into  this  country 
at  35  percent  less  than  our  support  price. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Rickman,  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rickman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  recognize  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  Mr.  Chambers  who,  I  understand,  is  due  to  testify  now. 

I  do  so  wish  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of  them  personal  and 
others  official,  or  semiofficial,  he  will  tell  what  his  present  connection  is. 

I  do  think  that  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  know  something 
about  his  background,  particularly  his  public  service.  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  public  service — must  be  close 
to  30  years. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half  years. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  When  you  hear  his  words  of  wisdom,  you  will  pre¬ 
sume  it  has  been  longer  than  that. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  he 
was  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Maritime  Administration  before 
the  war. 

I  also  dealt  with  him  when  he  was  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Civil  Defense  Administration,  and  then  he  was  counsel  for  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  certain  that  he  would  not  give  us  for  the  record  his  record 
in  the  war.  He  served  all  through  the  war  until  at  Iwo  Jima,  when 
he  was  retired  because  of  wTounds  he  received  in  action.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  wear  three  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds  in  action.  He  wears 
the  Silver  Star.  He  wears  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

We  know  he  has  been  particularly  interested  in  barter,  and  some 
regard  him  as  “Mr.  Barter.” 

I  am,  certainly,  going  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  I  think,  per¬ 
haps,  other  members  of  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  background, 
will  be  equally  interested. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Colonel  Chambers,  who  is 
welcome  to  this  committee.  I  present  him  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  this  morning 
Colonel.  I  will  ask  the  members  not  to  interrupt  you  until  you  have 
finished  your  prepared  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  CHAMBERS,  J.  M.  CHAMBERS  &  ASSOCIATES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  M.  G0L0DETZ  &  CO.,  NEW 

YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Before  I  start,  may  I  say  if  my  mother  were  here 
she  could  not  have  done  better  by  me.  I  am  not  a  modest  man,  but 
I  am  a  little  shocked  at  some  of  the  things  Clark — Congressman 
Thompson  has  said,  and  I  hope  they  wfill  never  be  held  against  him. 

My  name  is  J.  M.  Chambers,  and  I  represent  M.  Golodetz  &  Co.  of 
120  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  I  have  always  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  barter  program,  and  welcome  this  further  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  committee  in  trying  to  persuade  it 
that  the  barter  program  established  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities 
by  exchanging  them  for  strategic  or  other  materials  is  sound  and  an 
excellent  one  for  our  country.  This  committee  and  the  Congress 
have  clearly  made  such  a  decision  through  the  repeated  enactment  of 
laws  and  through  plainly  expressed  policy  statements.  Certainly,  last 
year,  after  careful  study  and  over  the  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Congress  again  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  a  proper  barter 
program  and  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  were  killintr  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  outline  the  problems  that  exist  within  the 
program  as  it  is  being  administered  and  call  the  committee’s  attention 
to  the  policies  and  practices  which  have  resulted  in  the  law  and  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  not  being  carried  out.  That  this  condition 
does  exist  has  already  been  conceded  by  the  departmental  witnesses, 
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but  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  and  to  insure  an  understanding  of 
these  matters  it  is  well  that  they  be  fully  explained  to  the  committee. 

As  you  know,  the  program,  prior  to  May  1957,  was  disposing  of 
some  $350  to  $400  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
annually.  By  departmental  regulations  issued  at  that  time,  these 
disposals  were  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle  until  the  Congress  enacted 
the  new  legislation  which  was  signed  into  law  on  September  6,  1958. 

It  was  not  until  November  14,  1958,  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  issued  new  regulations  designed  to  reactivate  the  program. 
These  regulations  included,  among  other  things,  the  rules  governing 
the  disposals  of  the  commodities  and  the  list  of  materials  approved 
by  the  President  for  acquisition  through  barter.  Following  this  an¬ 
nouncement  and  others  that  have  modified  it  in  varying  degrees,  there 
was  quite  a  flurry  of  barter  activity.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  some  $156  million  worth  of  barter 
exchanges  have  been  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  during  this 
same  period,  the  Department  rejected  some  $493  million  worth  of 
barter  exchanges  and  still  has  pending  some  $205  million  worth  of 
offers. 

The  original  flurry  has  now  passed  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
program,  at  best,  cannot  exceed  $150  million  worth  per  year.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  it  will  level  off  at  only  $100  million  per  year  if 
their  present  practices  remain  unchanged.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  table  showing  the  falling  off  of  offers  following  the 
original  activity  in  November  and  December  of  1958. 

Firm  offers  received  by  agriculture 


Nov.  14  to  Dec.  31,  1958 

January  1959 _ 

February  1959 _ 

March  1959 _ 

April  1959 _ 

May  1959 _ 

June  1959 _ 


203 

113 

87 

49 

31 

36 

40 


This  program  is  limited  by  the  administrative  policies  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  it,  and  these  in  turn  stem  from  the  factually  unsup¬ 
ported  positions  developed  by  the  opponents  to  barter  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  difficulties  in  the  program  divide  into  two  main  parts.  First, 
the  restrictions  limiting  the  materials  that  can  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  surplus  commodities  and  second,  the  restrictions  surrounding  the 
disposal  of  the  commodities  given  in  exchange  for  the  materials.  To 
solve  either  by  itself  will  not  give  the  type  of  program  contemplated 
by  the  Congress.  To  solve  neither  is  the  approach  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  legislation  by  the  85th  Congress, 
the  materials  that  could  be  taken  through  barter  were  administra¬ 
tively  so  restricted  that  virtually  no  business  was  being  consummated 
even  had  it  been  possible  under  the  regulations  then  in  existence  gov¬ 
erning  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  commodities.  However,  under  the 
impact  of  the  new  legislation,  a  new  and  broader  list  of  materials  was 
issued  on  November  14,  1958,  which  led  to  the  flurry  of  business  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  This  list  has  now  been  practically  exhausted,  and  as 
a  result  the  Department  has  annoimced  that  no  new  offers  will  be 
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considered  for  many  of  the  items  on  the  November  list  and  only  one 
new  material  has  been  added. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  materials  appearing 
on  the  November  list,  and  I  submit  herewith  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  containing  this  list  marked  exhibit  “A,”  are  a 
limited  number  taken  from  the  total  list  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  developed  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  govern  purchases  for  the  strategic  and  critical  stockpile.  The 
use  of  such  a  limited  list  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

The  language  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  which  authorizes  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  through  soft  currencies 
engendered  by  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities,  specifies  “strategic  and 
critical”  materials  under  the  definitions  established  to  administer  the 
Stockpiling  Act,  and  for  title  I  purpose  such  a  limited  list  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  Incidentally,  the  study  prepared  by  your  staff  shows  this 
authority  was  never  used. 

This  selected  data  staff  study  published  by  your  committee  shows 
this  authority  to  buy  strategic 'materials  under  title  I  has  never  been 
exercised. 

However,  in  title  III,  Public  Law  480,  no  such  language  was  used. 
Title  III,  as  amended,  specifically  refers  to  “strategic  or  other 
materials”  which  (1)  were  cheaper  to  store,  (2)  did  not  deteriorate, 
and  as  amended  (3),  were  of  such  a  nature  as  the  United  States  did 
not  domestically  produce  its  requirements.  Obviously,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  the  materials  taken  in  exchange  for  surplus  commodities 
not  be  limited  to  the  restricted  one  established  for  Title  I  purposes. 

However,  these  broad  directives  of  the  Congress  concerning  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  taken  under  title  III  have  never  been  followed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  list  issued  in  November,  there  were 
only  26  items  out  of  a  total  of  74  appearing  on  the  list  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I 
submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  typical  list  of  “strategic  and  critical” 
materials  marked  exhibit  “B”. 

I  have  marked  a  dagger  on  those  materials  which  are  available 
for  barter. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  include  that  and  the 
other  exhibit. 

(Exhibits  A  and  B  are  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  A 

(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Nov.  14, 1958) 

Changes  in  barter  program  announced 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today  announced  some  changes  in  the 
barter  program  through  which  surplus  Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned 
farm  products  are  exchanged  for  strategic  and  other  materials  produced  abroad. 
The  changes  will  be  effective  immediately  with  respect  to  new  barter  offers. 
Provisions  of  previous  programs  will  continue  to  apply  to  existing  barter 
commitments  only. 

Under  the  modified  program,  which  implements  new  barter  legislation  enacted 
bv  the  85th  Congress,  barter  contractors  will  no  longer  be  required  to  obtain 
“certificates  of  additionality” — that  is,  written  statements  by  responsible  offi¬ 
cials  of  importing  countries  that  the  commodities  to  be  imported  will  be  a  net 
addition  to  U.S.  exports  to  the  recipient  countries.  The  modified  barter  pro¬ 
gram  does,  however,  include  other  measures  to  assure  protection  of  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  safeguard  U.S.  usual  marketings,  and  to 
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prevent  undue  disruption  of  world  prices  or  replacement  of  cash  sales  for 
dollars. 

To  expedite  barter  transactions,  three  classifications  of  acceptable  barter 
outlet  for  agricultural  commodities  have  been  set  up.  These  classifications, 
which  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  current  economic  and  financial  conditions  and 
historical  dollar  marketings  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  abroad,  are  desig¬ 
nated  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C.”  Each  designation  involves  a  combination  of  an  im¬ 
porting  country  and  a  specific  agricultural  commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 
An  “A”  designation  indicates  a  higher  potential  as  a  dollar  market  than  a  “B” 
designation,  and  a  “B”  higher  than  a  “C.” 

A  country  may  be  designated  “A”  for  one  commodity  and  “B”  or  “0”  for 
another.  For  example,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  transactions  involving  Por¬ 
tugal  fall  into  the  “A”  category,  whereas  rice  and  feedgrain  barter  arrangements 
are  in  the  “B”  classification.  Any  country  not  specifically  listed  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “0”  for  all  commodities. 

A  complete  list  of  the  commodity-country  designations,  which  will  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Barter  and  Stock¬ 
piling  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  room  3725,  South  Building, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Barter  contracts  involving  either  an  “A”  or  a  “B”  commodity-country  desig¬ 
nation  may  be  either  “bilateral”  or  “multilateral,”  but  not  “open  end.”  A 
“bilateral”  contract  is  one  under  which  the  agricultural  commodity  moves  to 
the  same  country  from  which  the  material  comes.  Under  a  “multilateral” 
contract  the  material  may  come  from  a  country  other  than  the  one  to  which  the 
agricultural  commodity  moves  but  the  importation  of  the  material  must  be  tied 
directly  to  the  agricultural  export  through  auxiliary  transactions  involving 
named' third  countries.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  specify  in  advance 
all  countries  which  will  be  involved  and  the  commodities  which  will  move  to  or 
from  each  country. 

Also,  for  any  “multilateral”  or  “bilateral”  contract  involving  an  “A”  designa¬ 
tion,  the  Department  will  reasonably  satisfy  itself,  on  the  basis  of  data  which 
may  be  presented  by  the  contractor  or  developed  by  the  Department,  that  usual 
U.S.  marketings  will  be  safeguarded  and  that  undue  disruption  of  world  market 
prices  and  replacement  of  cash  sales  for  dollars  will  be  prevented.  In  a 
“bilateral”  or  “multilateral”  contract  involving  a  “B”  commodity-country  desig¬ 
nation,  no  data  in  addition  to  specifying  the  countries  and  commodities  involved 
in  the  transaction  will  be  required. 

Barter  contracts  involving  only  “0”  commodity-country  designations  may  be 
“open  end” — that  is,  the  commodity  to  be  exported  and  the  country  of  destina¬ 
tion  need  not  be  named  in  advance,  and  the  material  to  be  imported  may  be 
from  any  source  country  in  the  free  world. 

The  following  agricultural  commodities  are  currently  eligible  for  barter: 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice  (limited  quantities),  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghum 
grain,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  This  list  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  desig¬ 
nating  tiie  materials  acceptable  under  barter  contracts  is  attached.  Reasonable 
limitations  may  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  any  of  these  materials.  _  It  is 
anticipated  that  additions  and  changes  will  be  made  in  this  list  from  time  to 
time. 

CCC’s  ability  to  conclude  barter  arrangements  depends  at  any  one  time  upon 
such  factors  as  U.S.  national  interest,  existing  commitments,  requirements,  and 
market  conditions.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  a  material  can  be  considered  by 
CCC  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  be  accepted.  Likewise,  “bilateral”  and 
“multilateral”  barter  transactions,  as  outlined  above,  will  be  preferred  to  “open 
end”  transactions. 

Foreign-produced  materials  acquired  under  barter  may  be  processed  in  the 
United  States  under  “bilateral”  or  “multilateral”  type  barter  transactions  when 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  “bilateral”  transaction,  an  exchange  value  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  approximately  equal  to  the  exchange  value  of  the  processed 
materials  being  acquired  will  be  exported  to  the  source  country  of  the  raw 
material  involved  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  “multilateral”  transaction,  an  exchange 
value  of  the  agricultural  commodity  approximately  equal  to  the  exchange  value 
of  the  processed  materials  being  acquired  will  be  exported  to  an  eligible  country 
.or  countries  specifically  participating  in  the  “multilateral”  transaction.  The 
same  requirements  will  apply  to  processing  in  foreign  countries,  under  “bilateral” 
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or  “multilateral”  type  barter  transactions,  if  the  processing  country  is  not  an 
approved  recipient  of  the  agricultural  commodities  designated  in  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

Other  general  barter  requirements  are  applicable  to  the  modified  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  These  include,  among  others,  customary  barter  contract  provisions  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  transshipment  of  the  agricultural  commodities  from  the  approved 
import  destinations,  the  posting  of  letters  of  credit  for  commodities  received  in 
advance  of  materials  deliveries,  payment  of  interest  on  the  value  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  and  shipment  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  materials  involved  on  pri¬ 
vately  owned  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Text  of  the  communication  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Benson 
follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  11,  1958. 

Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  September  16  points  out  that  section 
303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  the  last  Congress,  provides  for  the  desigation  by  the  President  of 
the  materials  that  may  be  acquired  through  barter  transactions. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  list  of  materials  which,  on  the  recommendation  of 
your  Department,  I  hereby  designate  as  eligible  for  acquisition  through  transac¬ 
tions  authorized  by  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  addition,  I  hereby  designate  as  eligible 
for  acquisition  such  materials  as  may  be  procured  from  abroad  from  time  to 
time  for  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile  by  order  of  the  Director 
of  the  Oflice  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

Since  you  retain  responsibility  for  actual  barter  transactions,  I  request  that 
you  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  recommending  materials  to  be  designated  and 
that  you  continue  to  consult  the  appropriate  agencies  in  order  to  assure  a  broad 
and  flexible  consideration  of  the  problems  inherent  in  this  program. 

Unless  there  is  a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  from  the  exchange  of  surplus 
domestic  agricultural  commodities  for  these  foreign  materials,  the  national 
interest  does  not  lie  in  the  accumulation  of  additional  amounts  of  commercially 
available  materials  on  the  attached  list  for  which  there  is  no  current  or  pros¬ 
pective  governmental  need.  Therefore,  the  practice  of  approving  only  those  barter 
transactions  that  will  expand  total  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
without  disrupting  world  markets  should  be  continued. 


Sincerely, 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Materials  Which  May  Be  Acquireo  for  the  Supplemental  Stockpile 
Through  Barter  or  Exchange  Transactions  Approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  Authorized  by  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended 


Abrasives,  crude :  Aluminum  oxide 

Antimony 

Bauxite : 

Surinam 

Jamaican 

Refractory 

Beryl  (hand-cobbed  only) 

Bismuth 

Chromite : 

Refractory 

Chemical 

Columbite 

Cryolite 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical 
Manganese,  metallurgical 
Mercury 
Mica : 

Muscovite  block 
Muscovite  film 
Muscovite  splittings 
Nickel 
Palladium 
Silicon  carbide 
Tantalite 
Tin 
Zinc 


No  mercury  or  palladium  will  be  considered  at  this  time. 
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Modified  barter  program — Commodity-country  designations  for  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  barter  transactions 

[Key:  A— Bilateral  and  multilateral  transactions  only  after  USD  A  determines  that  export  of  the  commodity 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars.  B— Bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  transactions  only.  C— No  restrictions— all  types  of  transactions,  including  open 
end.] 


Destination  country 

Wheat 

Feed 

grains 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Butter 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 

North  America: 

Canada _ _ _ __  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

C 

c 

Costa  Rica . . . 

B 

C 

C 

C 

B 

C 

c 

Cuba _  __  . 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

c 

c 

Dominican  Republic..  . 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

El  Salvador _ _ 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Guatemala-  _ _  _ 

B 

C 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Haiti . .  ..  _ _ 

B 

c 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Honduras _  ...  .  . 

B 

c 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Mexico . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

c 

A 

Nicaragua _ _  .  .  ... 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Panama...  . . .  _  _ 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Tobago . .  _  _  _ 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Trinidad _  . 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

South  America: 

Argentina.  . . 

C 

c 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Bolivia...  .  . 

C 

c 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Brazil . .  . . 

B 

c 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Chile _ _ _ 

B 

C 

B 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Colombia _ 

B 

c 

B 

c 

B 

c 

0 

Ecuador  .  _ _ _ 

B 

c 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Paraguay _  _ . 

C 

C 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Peru . .  . . 

B 

C 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Uruguay . . . 

C 

c 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Venezuela _ 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Europe: 

Austria.  . . .  _  . 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Belgium- Luxembourg...  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

c 

c 

Denmark . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Finland . . . 

c 

C 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

France. .  .  . 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Germany,  West . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Greece.. 

C 

B 

O 

L 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Iceland . . . 

C 

B 

c 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Ireland _  _  . 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Italy _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Netherlands  . .  _  _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

c 

c 

Norway . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Poland . . . . 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Portugal . . . 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Spain..  .  .  . 

C 

C 

c 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Sweden . .  . 

B 

B 

A 

A 

A 

c 

c 

Switzerland-  _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

c 

c 

Turkey . . . 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

United  Kingdom...  ..  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ _ 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Asia: 

Afghanistan _ _  _ 

C 

c 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Bahrein,  State  of..  _  . 

A 

B 

B 

B 

A 

c 

c 

Burma _ _ _ 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Cambodia.  . . .  . 

C 

C 

C 

c 

B 

c 

c 

Ceylon _  _  _ 

C 

C 

c 

B 

B 

c 

c 

China  (Taiwan) _  _ 

C 

c 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

India .  . . 

B 

c 

B 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Indonesia,  Republic  of . 

B 

c 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Iran . . . . . 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Iraq _  .  . . . 

C 

c 

c 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Israel _ _ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Japan _  _  _  _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c  ' 

Jordan...  . . . 

C 

C 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Korea,  South . 

c 

C 

c 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Kuwait . . . .  _ 

A 

B 

B 

B 

A 

c 

c 

Laos . . . 

c 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Lebanon. ..  _ 

B 

C 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Malaya,  Federation  of _ _ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Nepal _ _  _ 

C 

C 

c 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Pakistan .  . .  __ 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Philippines . . 

B 

C 

B 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Saudi  Arabia  ...  . 

A 

B 

B 

B 

A 

c 

c 

Syria . . . 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Thailand...  . 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Vietnam,  South _ _ 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

44273—59 
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[See  p.  585  for  key  to  symbols] 


Destination  country 

Wheat 

leed 

grains 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Butter 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 

Africa: 

Angola _ 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

Egypt - 

C 

C 

C 

B 

B 

C 

c 

Ethiopia _ _ _ 

O 

C 

C 

C 

B 

C 

c 

Ghana - - - 

B 

c 

C 

B 

B 

C 

c 

Liberia _ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

C 

c 

Libya  .  ._  - 

O 

C 

C 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Morocco _ _ 

C 

C 

C 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Nigeria _ _  -- 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland... 

C 

C 

B 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Sudan _ 

O 

C 

c 

C 

B 

c 

c 

Tangier . . . 

C 

O 

c 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Tunisia..  _  _ ... 

c 

0 

c 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

B 

B 

A 

B 

B 

c 

c 

Australia  and  Oceania: 

Australia -  - 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

c 

c 

New  Zealand . . . . 

B 

B 

B 

A 

B 

c 

c 

Exhibit  B 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 

September  12, 1957. 

Subject :  Current  list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  stockpiling 


Section  1.  Purpose 

The  materials  listed  herein  are  currently  included  in  the  strategic  stockpiling 
program  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress. 

Section  2.  Group  I  materials 

The  following  list  constitutes  group  I  of  the  materials  in  the  strategic  stock¬ 
pile.  These  materials  have  been  or  may  be  acquired  through  purchase  pursuant 
to  section  3(a),  and  by  transfers  of  Government-owned  surpluses  pursuant  to 
section  6(a),  of  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress.  All  materials  purchased  must 
conform  to  stockpile  specifications.  Some  of  these  materials  are  not  under 
active  procurement. 


1.  Abrasives,  Crude  Aluminum  Oxide 

2.  Agar 

3.  Aluminum 
t4.  Antimony 

5.  Asbestos,  Amosite 

6.  Asbestos,  Chrysotile 

7.  Asbestos,  Crocidolite 
t8.  Bauxite,  Metal  Grade 

f9.  Bauxite,  Befractory  Grade 
flO.  Beryl 
til.  Bismuth 

12.  Cadmium 

13.  Castor  Oil 

14.  Celestite 

fl5.  Chromite,  Chemical  Grade 
16.  Chromite,  Metallurgical  Grade 
fl7.  Chromite,  Refractory  Grade 

18.  Cobalt 

19.  Coconut  Oil 
f20.  Columbite 

21.  Copper 

22.  Cordage  Fibers,  Abaca 

23.  Cordage  Fibers,  Sisal 

24.  Diamond  Dies,  Small 

25.  Diamonds,  Industrial — Bort  & 

Stones 


26.  Feathers  and  Down,  Waterfowl 

27.  Fluorspar,  Acid  Grade 

t28.  Fluorspar,  Metallurgical  Grade 

29.  Graphite,  Ceylon-Crystalline  and 

Amorphous 

30.  Graphite,  Madagascar-Crystalline 

Flake  and  Fines 

31.  Graphite,  Other  than  Ceylon  and 

Madagascar-Crystalline 

32.  Hyoscine 

33.  Iodine 

34.  Jewel  Bearings 

35.  Lead 

36.  Magnesium 

37.  Manganese,  Battery  Grade,  Nat¬ 

ural  Ore 

38.  Manganese,  Battery  Grade,  Syn¬ 

thetic  Dioxide 

39.  Manganese,  Chemical  Grade,  Type 

A  Ore 

40.  Manganese,  Chemical  Grade,  Type 

B  Ore 

t41.  Manganese  Ore,  Metallurgical 
Grade 
*42.  Mercury 
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f43.  Mica,  Muscovite  Block,  Stained 
A/B  and  Better 

t44.  Mica,  Muscovite  Film,  First  and 
Second  Qualities 
t45.  Mica,  Muscovite  Splittings 

46.  Mica,  Phlogopite  Splittings 

47.  Molybdenum 
|48.  Nickel 

49.  Opium 

50.  Palm  Oil 

51.  Platnium  Group  Metals,  Iridium 
*52.  Platinum  Group  Metals,  Palladium 

53.  Platinum  Group  Metals,  Platinum 

54.  Pyrethrum 

55.  Quartz  Crystals 

56.  Quinidine 

57.  Rare  Earths 

58.  Rubber,  Crude  Natural 


59.  Selenium 

60.  Shellac 

f61.  Silicon  Carbide,  Crude 

62.  Silk,  Raw 

63.  Silk  Waste  and  Noils 

64.  Sperm  Oil 

65.  Talc,  Steatite,  Block 
f66.  Tantalite 

-j-67.  Tin 

68.  Tungsten 

69.  Vanadium 

70.  Vegetable  Tannin  Extract,  Chest¬ 

nut 

71.  Vegetable  Tannin  Extract,  Que¬ 

bracho 

72.  Vegetable  Tannin  Extract,  Wattle 
t73.  Zinc 


Section  3.  Group  II  materials 

The  following  list  constitutes  group  II  of  the  materials  in  the  strategic  stock¬ 
pile.  These  materials  have  been  acquired  principally  through  transfer  of 
Government-owned  surpluses  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  Public  Law  520,  79th 
Congress.  None  is  under  procurement. 


1.  Bauxite,  Abrasive 

2.  Corundum 

t3.  Cryolite,  Natural 

4.  Diamond  Dies,  Other  Than  Small 

5.  Mica,  Muscovite  Block,  Stained  B 

and  Lower 


6.  Mica,  Phlogopite  Block 

7.  Rutile 

8.  Sapphire  and  Ruby 

9.  Talc,  Steatite,  Ground 

10.  Titanium  Sponge 

11.  Wool 


Section  Jf.  Effective  date 

This  list  supersedes  all  previous  lists  and  is  effective  immediately. 

Geo.  B.  Beitzel, 

Assistant  Director  for  Production. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Now,  obviously,  no  material  which  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  set  out  in  title  III  should  be  taken.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  appear  that  at  a  minimum,  any  material  on  the  list  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  should  be  available  for  barter,  so  long 
as  they  meet  that  criteria.  However,  such  an  approach  has  never 
been  taken.  Rather,  begrudgingly  and  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  the 
small  list  referred  to  was  made  available,  and  it  is  now  practically 
exhausted. 

And  to  make  it  even  worse,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  were  the 
number  of  materials  on  the  list  so  limited,  but  each  had  a  relatively 
small  quantitative  limitation  as  to  the  amounts  that  could  be  taken. 
As  pointed  out  above,  these  amounts  were  soon  exhausted  and  the 
list  of  materials  has  become  virtually  meaningless.  Such  is  currently 
the  situation  and  the  fault  is  no  longer  completely  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determined  which  materials  should  be  taken  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  not  required  to  limit  himself  to  the  small  list  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  recommended  to  him  by  the  then  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  chose  to  so  limit 
himself  and  this  was  one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  at  that  time. 

Under  the  new  law,  however,  the  Secretary  can  only  take  such 
materials  as  are  designated  by  the  President.  Now,  I  am  sure  you 


*No  offers  being  considered,  if  received,  at  this  time, 
f  Indicates  available  for  barter. 
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understand  that  the  President  does  not  personally  sit  down  and  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  list.  In  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  establishing  the  list  released  in  November,  he  requested  that  the 
Secretary  take  the  lead  in  recommending  materials  to  be  designated 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  agencies. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  interdepartmental 
committee,  chaired  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  created  to 
advise  the  Secretary,  who  then  recommends  to  the  President  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  materials  which  should  be  taken.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  quantitative  limitations  on  the  original  list  of  No- 
vember  II  were  being  exhausted,  the  committee  did  meet  some  months 
ago  on  several  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  increases 
in  the  quantities  of  the  materials  on  the  list  and  considering  addi¬ 
tional  materials.  Little  was  accomplished  for  so  far  the  President 
has  not  released  any  new  list  and  one  material  only  has  been  added  to 
the  existing  list.  It  is  generally  understood  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  opposed  to  the  entire  barter  program  and  are 
effectively  hamstringing  the  operation  by  finding  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  additional  quantities  of  the  materials  on  the  list  to  be 
taken  or  new  materials  to  be  added.  This  committee  has  now  become 
one  of  the  main  bottlenecks  in  the  operation  of  the  barter  program. 
But  in  any  event,  Agriculture  has  not  even  bothered  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  in  the  past  3  months. 

It.  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  should  examine 
the  members  of  this  interdepartmental  committee  and  develop  from 
them  the  attitudes  of  their  departments  toward  the  barter  program 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  positions  they  individually  have  been  taking 
on  the  question  of  adding  new  materials  to  the  list  for  barter.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  clear  that  the  fewer  the  materials  that  can  be  taken,  the 
smaller  the  barter  program  will  be,  and  if  this  is  the  aim  of  certain 
of  the  members  of  the  interdepartmental  committee,  it  should  be  so 
shown  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  in  examining  the  representatives 
of  the  departments  which  control  the  materials  which  can  be  taken, 
the  committee  will  endeavor  to  find  the  basis  for  their  opposition  to 
the  program  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  This  is  supposed  to  be  confidential.  I  don’t  know 
why  but  even  the  existence  of  this  committee  is  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
fidential.  Its  membership  is  also  supposed  to  be  confidential,  but 
those  of  us  who  work  in  this  area  find  out  from  time  to  time  who  in 
Government  is  working  on  it.  I  think,  sir,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  this  is  completely  accurate,  but  that,  the  members  are — first  of 
all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  supposed  to  chair  it, 
Mr.  Palmby  is  the  chairman  and  may  I  say,  sir,  that  I  understand 
Mr.  Palmby  has  done  the  best  job  that  he  could  possibly  do  to  get 
action  out  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  a  statement  about  it.  I  want  to  find 
out  about,  the  committee;  we  will  give  consideration  to  your  sug¬ 
gestion  about  talking  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I  suggest,  sir,  that  in  doing  that  that  you 
might  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  position  and  the  per- 
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sonal  attitudes  of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Among  other  things,  they  will  find  that  in  the 
State  Department,  to  put  it  mildly,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
barter  program.  The  record  before  this  committee  shows  clearly  that 
the  State  Department  has  been  endeavoring  to  protect  the  exports 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world  at  the  expense  of  the  exports  of 
our  own  agricultural  commodities. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  read  two  sentences  from  the  statement 
of  the  House  managers  on  the  conference  report  on  last  year’s  bill ; 
because  in  that,  in  discussing  these  additionality  matters,  you  all 
stated : 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  safeguarding  of  usual  marketings  is 
limited  to  safeguarding  of  the  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  usual  marketings  of  other  nations  shall  be  a  basis  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  approval  of  the  barter  transaction. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that.  And  yet  the  State 
Department  witnesses  before  this  committee  have  certainly  indicated 
that  they  are  equally  interested  in  protecting  the  markets  of  friendly 
but  competing  nations. 

Furthermore,  let  the  record  be  clear  on  one  point.  All  barter  trans¬ 
actions  involving  the  so-called  hard-currency  countries  and  all  those 
involving  countries  classed  as  “B”  in  the  November  regulations  are 
individually  cleared  by  Agriculture  with  the  State  Department.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  State  Department  clears  it  with 
other  friendly  countries. 

When  a  nation  such  as  Canada  objects  to  our  disposals  of  wheat 
through  barter,  our  State  Department  goes  right  along  with  it.  If 
Mexico  objects  to  our  disposing  of  cotton  through  barter,  or  Thailand 
objects  to  a  rice  transaction,  the  State  Department  will  agree  with 
them,  and  Agriculture  follows  their  decision.  Therefore,  even  in 
the  face  of  our  ever-growing  surpluses  and  the  criticisms  of  the  farm 
price-support  system  which  develops  these  surpluses,  the  Department 
of  State  clearly  prefers  to  give  the  commodities  away  or  sell  them 
for  soft  currencies  rather  than  to  go  along  with  the  laws  concerning 
barter.  The  record  maintained  by  your  staff  on  the  barter  program 
will  confirm  these  statements. 

I  recognize  that  I  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  expressing  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  State  Department’s  objections 
to  the  barter  program.  However,  I  feel  strongly  on  this  point  since 
I  know  that  the  nations  who  have  objected  the  strongest  to  the  State 
Department  have  benefited  tremendously  by  the  sale  of  materials  to 
this  country  through  the  barter  program.  As  evidence  of  this  point, 
I  submit  for  the  record  a  tabulation,  marked  “Exhibit  C,”  dated 
March  4,  1959,  released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  materials  taken  through  the  barter 
program. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
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(Exhibit  C  is  as  follows :) 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Exhibit  C 

Value  of  materials  delivered  under  the  barter  program  by  country  of  origin  for 
calendar  yearns  1954  through  1956  ( based  on  program  operating  records) 

[Value  la  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  origin 

Calendar  years 

Total 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

$11.0 

$49.5 

$34.4 

$94.9 

.1 

.3 

$0.5 

$0.8 

1.7 

6.0 

10.9 

1.6 

18.5 

3.0 

4.4 

.6 

8.0 

.3 

6.1 

5.8 

.5 

12.7 

1.0 

1. 1 

2.1 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

1.6 

3.8 

2.7 

6.7 

21.2 

30.8 

16.1 

77.5 

.1 

.2 

.3 

nhiip  _ _ 

.2 

1.3 

.5 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

.2 

1.4 

.3 

.3 

.  1 

.  1 

.5 

2.0 

9.2 

7.8 

5.8 

25.3 

2.7 

.2 

2.9 

.2 

2.0 

14.2 

13.5 

4.4 

34.3 

.4 

.4 

1.2 

2.0 

2.0 

4.6 

4. 1 

7.3 

18.0 

2.3 

5.2 

3.0 

.7 

11.2 

1.0 

24.2 

25.2 

3.1 

19.7 

15.1 

12.2 

12.9 

63.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

2.1 

16.1 

27.4 

8.8 

54.4 

.3 

.3 

2.4 

1.1 

.5 

4.0 

1.7 

1.7 

.1 

3.5 

.2 

7.8 

6.0 

14.0 

.9 

.7 

.1 

1.7 

.1 

.1 

2.4 

9.0 

.7 

12.1 

6.9 

6.6 

3.7 

5.6 

22.8 

.2 

.2 

8.5 

6.3 

1.1 

15.9 

4.8 

21.1 

49.8 

37.7 

113.4 

1.0 

.6 

1.6 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.3 

7.3 

3.7 

4.6 

16.0 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.4 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

1.3 

9.8 

18.3 

23.0 

20.2 

71.3 

2.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

6. 9 

.4 

.5 

4.8 

4. 1 

9.8 

Total... _ _ _ 

18.8 

127.0 

207.4 

234.6 

169.0 

756. 8 

1 

1  Represents  diamond  deliveries  for  which  individual  countries  are  not  available. 
Source:  CSS/Barter  &  Stockpiling  Division,  Mar.  4, 1959. 
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*Jp\£?AMBERs-  You  will  notice  from  this  report  that  Canada  sold 
5)577  million  worth  of  materials  over  a  4-year  period  through  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  and  Mexico  sold  $54  million  worth  of  materials.  Yet 
these  are  two  of  the  main  objectors  to  our  barter  program.  Further¬ 
more,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  have  remained  firm  at  a 
tune  when  our  own  exports  have  steadily  declined  and  the  growth  of 
Mexican  cotton  exports  in  relationship  to  the  decline  of  our  own 
exports  is  too  well  known  to  require  discussion. 

This  report  also  shows  clearly  that  a  great  many  of  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  have  benefited  by  selling  materials 
through  this  program  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  disposed 
°[-  Their  economy  has  been  strengthened  thereby  and  they  have  been 
able  to  buy  additional  materials  through  the  sale  of  these  materials  to 
buy  dollars  or  hard  currencies  in  the  world  markets.  Because  of 
these  facts,  I  don’t  believe  that  the  position  of  the  State  Department 
is  valid,  nor  do  I  see  how  a  policy  which  reduces  our  own  exports  to 
protect  those  of  other  nations  can  be  accepted. 

Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  State  Department  talks 
about  protecting  normal  marketings,  they  believe  they  are  only  talk¬ 
ing  about  normal  marketings  of  the  free  world  countries.  Yet  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  this  protection  also  extends  to  Soviet  exports. 
An  interesting  and  highly  undesirable  result  has  resulted  from  their 
procedures  designed  to  restrict  the  barter  program.  The  record 
shows  clearly  that  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  dispose  of  our  commodi¬ 
ties  through  barter  into  certain  countries  due  to  the  restrictions  placed 
around  the  program,  there  has  been  created  a  vacuum  within  those 
countries  into  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  the  same 
commodities  from  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  with  interest  the  statements  that  you 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  subject. 
On  March  2,  1959,  you  clearly  pointed  out  that  in  1957,  the  year  in 
which  the  barter  program  was  emasculated,  the  Communists  shipped 
over  $89  million  worth  of  the  same  commodities  into  the  same  coun¬ 
tries  into  which  they  could  not  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
under  the  barter  program.  You  also  pointed  out  that  agreements  for 
1959  have  been  signed  between  the  Soviet  and  these  same  countries 
for  these  same  commodities  and  the  projected  imports  were  greatly 
increased. 

Unfortunately,  the  complete  statistics  are  not  available  on  this  point, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  chart  on 
page  8.  It  is  limited  to  wheat  exported  to  Western  Europe  and 
covers  only  the  fiscal  years  ending  with  fiscal  year  1958.  That  is 
because  that  is  the  latest  publication  available  to  us  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  earlier  testimony  of  departmental  witnesses  it 
lias  additional  significance  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  prepared.  The  statistics  are  taken  from  the  publication  entitled 
“The  World  Grain  Trades,”  issued  in  April  1959  by  the  Foreign  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  Chambers.  While  their  testimony  laid  great  stress  on  coarse 
grains  as  evidence  that  they  did  not  need  barter  in  order  to  sell  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  surpluses  for  cash,  this  certainly  does  not  apply  for 
wheat,  if  this  testimony  is  correct.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  all  coarse 
grains,  cotton,  and  many  other  of  our  agricultural  exports. 

This  chart  on  wheat  shows  clearly  that  in  1955,  when  the  barter 
program  began  to  operate,  our  gross  exports  of  wheat  into  Western 
Europe  were  at  approximately  3  million  metric  tons  per  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1956,  when  barter  became  more  effective,  you  will  note  that 
our  gross  exports  increased  tremendously  and  that  the  combined  ex¬ 
ports  through  barter  and  cash  sales  were  also  greater.  There  was  a 
slight  drop  off  in  the  cash  sales  more  than  compensating  the  increase 
in  barter  sales  and  that  the  combined  exports  through  barter  and 
cash  sales  were  greater  than  before.  Then  we  can  go  into  the  next 
year.  When  the  barter  program  was  at  its  highest  level  during  fiscal 
year  1957,  our  cash  sales  were  more  than  doubled,  our  barter  sales 
alone  were  approximately  2  million  tons  per  year,  and  our  gross  ex¬ 
ports  were  well  over  5  million  metric  tons.  But  as  we  look  at  the 
figures  for  1958,  when  sales  through  barter  have  been  cut  to  a  mere 
trickle,  our  cash  sales,  far  from  increasing,  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1956  and  our  gross  exports  were  less  than  one-half  of  what 
they  were  in  1957.  Very  significantly,  Soviet  exports  of  wheat  into 
these  same  countries  began  to  assume  significant  proportions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  Chairman  Cooley  pointed  out  in  his  statement  to  the 
House,  the  planned  imports  by  the  Soviet  bloc  into  these  same  coun¬ 
tries  in  1959  were  far  larger  than  those  for  1958. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Could  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  Soviet  took  back  for  the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Sir,  there  is  a  Department  circular  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  record  yesterday  by  the  chairman,  which  indicates 
that  most  of  these  transactions  were  of  a  barter  type,  but  please  re¬ 
member  that  when  you  barter  you  don’t  hand  away  a  handful  of 
wheat  and  get  a  handful  of  something  else.  You  sell  for  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  that  country,  and  buy  something  back  with  the  currency  that 
you  are  getting.  Actually,  all  foreign  trade  is  based  on  barter. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  finish  the  statement,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  on  that,  but  I  will  wait  until  you  finish. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  clear  that  as  far  as  wheat  into  West 
Europe  is  concerned,  our  exports  have  dropped  far  below  an  accept¬ 
able  level  and  that  this  has  coincided  with  the  virtual  cessation  of 
the  barter  program.  Similarly,  this  has  apparently  opened  the  door 
for  Soviet  bloc  imports  of  wheat  into  the  same  countries  into  which 
we  cannot  export  under  barter  except  under  the  most  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  “additionality.” 

I  am  told  also  that  this  experience  with  wheat  into  West  Europe 
is  equally  valid  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  that  the  picture  for  cotton 
is  even  worse. 

With  this  background,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  De¬ 
partment’s  testimony  which  they  advanced  as  an  argument  to  support 
their  position  on  barter.  It  may  be  correct  to  say  that  they  have 
finally  located  an  instance  to  which  they  can  point  with  pride,  namely, 
coarse  grains.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  document  of  selected 
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data  relating  to  agricultural  exports  published  by  your  committee 
on  July  13,  1959,  is  the  most  damning  refutation  of  their  case.  Table 
3  on  page  2  shows  there  has  been  a  net  decline  of  14  percent  in  our 
agricultural  exports  between  1958  and  1957.  Over  70  percent  of  this 
decline  is  in  countries  where  barter  sales  are  not  permitted  with 
“additionality”  requirements  being  met,  and  this  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible.  These  simple  but  complete  statistics  should  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  amount  of  carefully  selected  segments  can  set  them  aside. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culure  may  be  happy  with  this  situation,  But  since  our  commodities 
cannot  be  exported  under  barter  into  these  so-called  hard-currency 
countries  which  make  up  the  70  percent  referred  to  above,  except 
under  the  so-called  additionality  requirements,  it  is  clear  that  unwit¬ 
tingly  perhaps,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  have  created  a  vacuum  into  which  Soviet  bloc  farm  exports 
are  moving  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

I  can  assure  you  and  I  am  sure  that  the  records  of  this  committee 
will  show  that  many  offers  involving  the  movement  of  surpluses 
into  West  European  nations  have  been  turned  down  solely  because 
of  additionality  requirements,  or  because  of  other  objections  from  the 
State  Department  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  bloc  exports  into  these 
same  countries  are  steadily  increasing.  Furthermore,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  at  present  consideration  is  being  given  to  stopping  any 
future  movement  of  soybeans  into  certain  of  these  so-called  hard 
dollar  areas.  Starting  in  calendar  year  1958,  Bed  China  began  to 
import  a  large  quantity  of  soybeans  into  these  same  areas.  Trite 
explanations  are  given  for  this.  F or  instance,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Department  does  not  worry  too  much  about  it  because  they  feel 
that  Bed  China  will  always  sell  their  surplus  soybeans  at  what  are 
virtually  dumping  prices,  and  for  that  reason,  they  are  not  disturbed 
about  the  growing  importation  of  soybeans  from  Bed  China  into  a 
particular  area.  There  being  the  feeling  if  you  stop  it  there,  it  will 
crop  up  somewhere  else.  However,  present  regulations  will  not,  ex¬ 
cept  under  very  stringent  restrictions,  permit  us  to  put  any  soybeans 
into  these  nations  through  barter  sales.  Perhaps  we  could  blunt  the 
sharpness  of  this  attack  if  we  were  permitted  to  compete  through 
barter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  this  aid  and  support  to  Soviet 
bloc  exports  was  never  intended  by  our  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  programs  they 
have  developed  to  restrict  the  barter  program,  they  have  unwittingly 
made  this  result  possible. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  that  the  chairman  and 
members  of  this  committee  and  others  in  the  Congress  recognize  this 
problem.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  executive  branch  does 
not  propose  of  its  own  initiative  to  take  the  step  which  will  permit  us 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  Soviet  bloc  if  it  means  that  barter 
sales  are  a  part  of  the  solution.  Congress  alone  can  be  relied  upon 
for  such  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  refresh  the  memories  of  this 
committee  concerning  the  objections  advanced  by  the  Department  last 
year  in  opposition  to  amending  the  barter  section  of  Public  Law  480. 
They  constantly  took  the  position  that  barter  sales  were  displacing 
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cash  sales  and  that  for  this  reason,  they  were  requiring  proof  of  addi¬ 
tionality  to  be  submitted  by  the  contractor  before  certain  commodities 
could  be  sold  in  certain  countries  through  barter.  This  system  killed 
the  barter  program,  yet  at  no  time  did  the  Department  offer  evidence 
to  support  its  position.  Notwithstanding  their  objections,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  committee,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ultimately 
the  Congress,  adopted  a  bill  designed  to  liberalize  these  restrictive 
regulations  and  practices. 

7  ou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  instead  of  liberalizing  the 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  commodities,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  commodities  into 
various  countries.  It  has  even  made  public  announcement  of  this 
fact.  This  announcement  was  in  a  public  letter  sent  to  barter  con¬ 
tractors. 

Again  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  managers,  you  said  that — 

This  bill  is  designed  to  reinstate  a  barter  program  of  at  least  a  magnitude 
followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

And  the  statement  of  the  managers  is,  also,  replete  with  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  so-called  additionality  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to  refer  to  a  bit 
of  Mr.  Palmby’s  testimony,  which  I  do  not  believe  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  deserves  from  this  committee. 

We  are  complaining  about  the  present  regulations  within  the  De¬ 
partment.  We  feel  that  they  are  too  restrictive  and  we  know  they 
kill  the  barter  program,  but  in  answer  to  some  questions  when  Mr. 
Palmby  last  appeared  here,  on  page  746  of  the  transcript,  Mr.  Palmby 
said,  “And  if  I  could  comment  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  go 
back  to  the  conscientious  effort  we  have  made” — and  gentlemen,  I 
agree  that  he  is  trying  to  be  conscientious — 

and  are  continuing  to  make  to  keep  the  destination  of  these  commodities  from 
impairing  what  we  can  sell  for  dollars.  This  is  very,  very  difficult.  As  we 
look  ahead  of  us,  we  cannot  help  but  think  there  are  some  countries  that  may 
have  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  from  barter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Mr.  Palmby  was  doing  was  serving  notice  on 
this  committee  that  over  and  beyond  the  regulations  which  we  now 
have  to  which  we  object  that  they  are  considering  removing  certain 
countries,  and  these  are  the  hard  currency  countries  from  the  list  into 
which  any  barter  could  be  made  under  any  circumstances.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only  reason  that 
this  regulation  has  not  been  issued  already,  because  we  are  going  into 
a  new  fiscal  year,  is  because  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee  and 
there  was  some  reluctancy  to  come  out  with  the  tight  thing  of  the 
barter  program  at  this  particular  time.  But  you  gentlemen  are  now 
on  notice  that  they  probably  are  going  to  tighten  it  up  still  more. 

The  method  whereby  the  CCC  continued  their  additionality  re¬ 
quirements  and  achieved  their  goal  of  denying  barter  sales  into  the 
so-called  hard-money  countries,  which  was  supposed  to  be  killed  by  a 
new  designation,  was  by  designating  certain  countries  into  which 
certain  commodities  could  not  go  unless  the  Secretary  first  satisfied 
himself  that  such  sales  would  be  in  addition  to  what  he  believed  could 
be  sold  for  dollars.  These  commodities  and  countries  were  marked 
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“A”  on  the  list  released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1958.  I  have  already  placed  this  in  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  is  exactly  the  same  system  which  the 
Congress  intended  to  change  in  1958.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  ostensibly  the  burden  of  proof  was  changed  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  the  Secretary.  Yet  in  practice,  even  this  difference  does  not 
exist  because  they  invite  the  submission  of  evidence  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  on  this  additionality  question.  I  might  add  that  the  record 
shows  they  seldom  approve  such  transactions  and  it  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  currently  revising  the  country  list  to  further 
restrict  the  program. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  restriction  was  added  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  additionality  requirement  for  the  “A”  coun¬ 
tries,  any  such  barter  must  be  bilateral  in  nature.  There  are  varia¬ 
tions  in  that  multilateral  transactions  are  permitted  but  they  are  on  an 
even  more  difficult  basis.  In  these  cases,  the  materials  must  come 
from  the  same  country  into  which  the  commodities  go. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  “A”  countries  and  commodities, 
which  is  included  within  the  November  press  release  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  record,  shows  that  this  “A”  category  represents  these 
areas  of  the  world  whose  dollar  exchange  or  credit  position  is  good 
and  where  we  should  theoretically  always  be  able  to  sell  for  dollars. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically  no  barter  sales  have  been 
made  to  these  countries  since  May  1957,  it  is  in  these  areas  that  our 
exports  are  off  and  where  Soviet  penetration  is  the  greatest. 

In  these  same  regulations,  they  established  another  category  which 
they  call  the  “B”  category.  In  this  case,  a  finding  of  additionality  is 
not  required  like  in  the  “A”  group,  all  “B”  transactions  have  to  be 
bilateral.  A  casual  examination  of  this  “B”  list  might  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  generous  regulation  because  of  the  many 
countries  that  are  listed  as  being  available  for  barter  transactions. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  consider  these  “B”  countries  in  the 
light  of  the  materials  which  they  have  available,  you  will  find  that 
only  a  dozen  or  perhaps  14  have  any  material  of  any  kind  which  can 
be  taken.  Therefore,  so-called  B  transactions  are  limited  and  the 
bilateral  requirement  is  part  of  the  basis  for  Agriculture  saying  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions  are  more  stringent  than  before. 

Furthermore,  all  “A"  and  “B”  deals  must  be  individually  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Department.  Instances  have  been  reported  where 
otherwise  acceptable  deals  have  been  turned  down  involving  rice  to 
West  Europe  because  Thailand  objected.  Several  instances  have  also 
been  reported  where  otherwise  acceptable  “A”  deals  were  turned 
down  even  when  the  importer,  in  writing,  certified  that  he  would 
reduce  his  purchases  from  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  barter  transactions. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  transaction,  we  have  had 
testimony  from  the  State  Department  that  they  didn’t  do  it.  Who 
does  it  ?  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  I  have  to  be  a  little  careful  but  there  is 
a  mechanism  set  up  within  the  State  Department  to  which  these 
proposed  barters  are  referred  by  Agriculture,  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  individuals  in  the  State  Department, 
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Mr.  Poage.  How  would  we  go  about  getting  the  State  Department 
statement  on  this  s'  You  heard  Mr.  Mann’s  statement.  We  have, 
then,  to  resolve  that  question  somehow  or  other. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  I  will  speak  frankly  and  honestly  to 
this  subject.  It  is  factually  true,  and  I  am  certain  if  you  directly 
ask  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  will 
be  confirmed,  that  all  of  these  “A”  and  “B”— I  will  put  it  even  more 
broadly,  all  bilateral  and  multilateral  transactions,  irrespective 
whether  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C”,  which  I  have  not  yet  described,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  Department  for  clearance. 

When  Mr.  Palmby  testified,  I  think  his  testimony  was  a  little  mis¬ 
leading.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  be.  But  as  I  recall  it, 
he  said  no  foreign  government  had  the  right  of  veto  or  any  barter 
transaction.  That  is  the  way  he  phrased  it.  He  is,  of  course,  right. 

I  am  certain  that  no  foreign  government  can  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  cannot  approve  anything.  But,  Mr.  Poage,  I  sub¬ 
mit  to  you  that  if— -and  this  is  true,  sir,  that  these  multi  and  bilateral 
transactions  are  being  referred  to  the  State  Department,  and  if  they, 
as  we  are  told  and  I  don’t  know  it  as  a  fact,  but,  certainly,  they  must 
secure  some  basis  for  their  decision — if  they  check  these  out  with  the 
attaches  and  the  Embassies  of  the  countries  involved,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  this  is  one  of  the  techniques,  and  if  they  then  advise  Agriculture 
that  they  are  opposed  to  it,  and  Agriculture  goes  along  with  them,  I 
would  say  that  indirectly  the  foreign  government  is  vetoing  the 
transactions.  And  certainly,  our  State  Department  appears  to  side 
vigorously  with  them. 

I  might  add  to  that,  that  the  chairman,  as  I  recall,  read  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Palmby  which  he  had  received  from  Agriculture  where  a  trans¬ 
action  was  turned  down  in  part,  at  least,  duetto  objections  of  the  State 
Department.  That  was  in  talking  to  Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Palmby 
said  he  found  no  conflict  between  that  letter  and  his  testimony.  But 
the  trouble  is,  sir,  that  we  are  getting,  I  believe,  a  little  clouded  testi¬ 
mony.  I  am  trying  to  clear  up  one  part. 

The  State  Department  does  get  for  approval  of  all  these  “A”  and 
“B”  deals. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  do  we  go  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  the  specific 
question - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  make  statements  in  direct  conflict  to  what  we  have 
been  told  by  the  Department,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  say  it.  I 
am  not  charging  you  with  being  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  am  not  charg¬ 
ing  anybody  with  being  wrong.  I  think  that  the  committee  would 
like  to  find  out  which  is  the  correct  statement  on  it.  You  cannot 
escape  that.  I  am  not  charging  you  with  saying  a  thing  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  obviously,  I  intended,  sir,  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  believe  these  witnesses  are  not  saying  the  right  thing. 
May  I  suggest - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  saying  “you  believe,”  you  are  saying  it  is 
a  fact.  And  you  know  it  is  a  fact  and  we  understand  you  have 
checked  your  statement  whether  these  are  facts. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  it  is  my  understanding  that  your  staff 
receives  a  report  on  every  individual  barter  transaction.  Obviously, 
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these  are  not  available  to  me.  If  I  am  correct  in  what  I  am  saying,. 
I  am  sure  that  those  records  will  show  certain  transactions  turned 
down  and  they  will  say  based  on  advice  from  the  State  Department. 
Right  here  in  your  own  records,  you  have  the  starting  point  on  this. 

Second,  as  I  earlier  said,  the  chairman  has  already  indicated  that 
they  have,  at  least,  one  letter  from  Agriculture  on  one  particular 
transaction  where,  obviously,  the  State  Department  had  it  referred 
to  it.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  a  direct  question  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  based  on  what  I  have  said  here  will  get  an  hon¬ 
est  answer,  because  these  are  honest  men.  They  are  not  necessarily 
going  to  come  up  and  volunteer  anything.  But  you  will  get  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  have  to  turn  them  down  because  the  State  Department  says  they 
Should.  If  the  State  Department  doesn’t  like  it,  they  turn  them 
down,  isn’t  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  As  I  recall,  they  did  not  receive  any  official  advice. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  They  made  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  they  didn’t  do  it — Mr.  Palmby  did.  1  am  not  saying  that  the 
State  Department  does  or  does  not.  These  people  all  have  sense. 

Mr.  Chambers.  If  I  may  comment  before  going  back  to  my  state¬ 
ment,  obviously,  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  you  gentle¬ 
men  can  do  and  that  is  to  ask  them.  You  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  be  told  where  we  can 
get  the  facts.  You  got  them  somewhere  and  you  made  a  positive 
statement. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  I  believe  you.  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  the 
information.  You  do  not  want  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  to  put  yourself  in  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  I  am  just  asking  you  how  we  can  go  about 
getting  it  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  This  is  no  leak.  One  of  these,  at  least,  is  a  trans¬ 
action  that  my  company  personally  put  in  and  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  tell  you  what  it  Avas.  We  put  in  an  offer  to  exchange  manganese 
for  certain  commodities.  The  manganese  was  to  come  from  India. 
However,  the  only  way  the  deal  could  be  made  to  Avork,  because  of  the 
commercial  aspects  of  it,  required  us  to  take  the  grains  involved  to 
SAveclen,  to  take  steel  from  Sweden  and  from  the  moneys  that  we 
got  for  selling  the  commodities  there  to  buy  steel  and  then  sell  the 
steel  in  India,  pay  for  the  manganese,  and  bring  it  to  CCC.  That  is 
a  “B”  country  transaction  and  bilateral  in  form. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  told  while  negotiating  the  contract  that 
Agriculture  must  clear  this  portion  of  the  offer  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  So  these  are  not  leaks.  These  are  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  through  working  with  this  program. 

I  Avant  to  repeat  that  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Poage,  that  your  committee 
is  getting  these  detailed  reports.  You  have  right  in  your  OAvn  staff 
the  information  which  will  show  transactions  turned  down  based  on 
advise  of  the  .State  Department.  And  that,  certainly,  is  the  best 
starting  point  I  know. 
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Mr.  Poage.  That  still  does  not  answer  the  question  I  was  getting  at. 
It  is  not  of  enough  importance  to  argue. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  am  trying  to  be  completely  responsive  to  your 
question. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Your  statement  must  be  based  on  either  facts  or 
rumors  ?  You  say  in  your  statement  that  instances  have  been  reported 
where  otherwise  acceptable  deals  have  been  turned  down  because  Thai¬ 
land  objected.  Do  you  have  some  specific  information  on  that  point? 
What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  “instances  have  been  reported”? 
Have  they  been  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hoeven,  in  the  case  of  the  “A”  deal  turned 
down  when  the  importer  certified  that  lie  would  reduce  his  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  contractor  who  had  that  transaction,  and  I 
understand  there  were  several - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well  now,  again  you  say  “understand.” 

Mr.  Chambers.  Excuse  m,e.  All  right,  let’s  see  if  I  can  be  specific. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  sworn  in.  The  contractor,  sir,  who  had  this 
transaction  told  me  that  these  were  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Why  should  not  such  specific  information  be  given  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  frankly  think  that  the  committee — and  that  was 
my  purpose  in  putting  it  in — that  the  committee  should  pursue  these 
cases  further. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  full  and  complete  information  on 
the  transactions  that  have  been  consummated  and  those  that  have  been 
scheduled  and  Mr.  Heimburger  assures  me  that  we  have  that.  I  do 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  pursue  it  a  little  further  to  know  if  the 
State  Department  considers  these  matters  individually  and  specifi¬ 
cally. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  certainly,  hope  that  will  be 
done.  I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Hoeven  my  purpose  in  being  here  as 
I  said  at  the  inception  is  that  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  program.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  are  making  statements  based  on  rumor.  Unless 
you  give  us  specific  information - 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  have  given  you,  Mr.  Hoeven,  one  specific.  A  little 
later  on  in  my — well,  perhaps  I  had  better  wait  until  I  come  to  that. 
At  any  case,  where  they  are  based  on  transactions  that  I  have  handled 
personally,  I  can  give  it  to  you  first  hand.  I  am  authorized  by  my 
company  to  do  so.  Where  it  is  based  on  competitors’  transactions, 
as  you  can  well  understand,  I  do  not  have  the  same  information. 
However,  some  of  my  competitors,  who  I  believe  to  be  honorable  men, 
have  told  me  these  things,  and  in  those  cases  I  have  tried  to  show  that, 
with  me  at  least,  it  is  second  hand  and  not  first  hand. 

Our  first  hand  instance  I  have  given  you. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  done  two  deals  of  that  type,  and  there 
is  one  pending  right  now. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  We  are  seeking  specific  information  as  to  facts  and 
what  has  actually  taken  place.  Wlien  you  say  “several  instances 
have  been  reported”  that  gives  us  no  help,  no  information. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  sir,  I  am  being 
facetious,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  my  competitors  are 
doing. 
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(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  Mr.  Chambers,  if  you 
made  available  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  all  confidence, 
information  relating  to  the  instances  of  which  you  complain? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hoeven,  I  say  later  in  mv  statement  and  for 
the  record,  that  in  the  past  I  have  offered  and  I  continue  to  offer,  if 
the  committee  deems  it  necessary,  to  submit  the  entire  records  of  our 
experience  with  the  barter  program  in  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  third  category  is  called  “C”  and  are  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  commodities  can  be  sold  through  barter  without 
restriction.  But  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  casual  examination  of  this 
category  will  show  that  these  are  the  countries  into  which  the  United 
States,  seldom,  if  ever,  or  with  great  difficulty,  has  been  able  to  sell 
our  commodities  in  the  past.  Interestingly  enough,  the  procedures 
within  the  Department  give  the  “C”  category  country  deals  the  lowest 
priority,  even  though  their  own  standards  indicate  that  all  “C”  coun¬ 
try  deals  are  “additional”  United  States  sales. 

These  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  commodities  have  also  had 
a  serious  effect  on  the  pricing  patterns  in  the  program.  This  is  very 
important,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  restrictions  on  the  areas  of  the 
free  world  into  which  commodities  can  be  sold  through  barter  are  so 
stringent  and  full  of  risks  that  the  commodity  companies  have  been 
asking  and  receiving  sales  commissions  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
make  the  transactions  unworkable  except  for  the  current  distressed 
price  conditions  for  materials  around  the  world.  Discounts  or  sales 
commissions  to  move  the  commodities  have  been  reported  ranging 
from  8  to  12  percent  (and  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee,  I 
have  heard  others  talk  of  up  to  about  20  percent) ,  which  under  normal 
market  conditions  would  be  absolutely  unworkable.  This  compares 
to  sales  commissions  of  approximately  y2  to  1  percent  asked  for  and 
paid  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations  of  May  1957.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  past  has  said  that  it  was  these  small  competitive  discounts 
which  were  hurting  cash  sales.  That  is  prior  to  May  1957.  Yet  they 
now  vigorously  support  a  program  which  requires  the  larger  discount. 

Out  of  this  policy  of  the  Department  has  grown  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  normal  sales  of  commodities  for  dollars,  and  many  com¬ 
plaints  have  arisen  from  the  traders  in  these  commodities.  Under 
the  old  regulations,  no  complaints  were  ever  heard  against  the  barter 
program  from  anyone  outside  government.  Now  complaints  are 
heard  and  basically  they  are  created  by  the  restrictions  on  disposals 
and  the  resulting  high  sales  commissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  some  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  Cotton  Council  and 
the  Cotton  Shipping  Association.  Those  gentlemen  complained  about 
the  very  same  thing  I  am  complaining  about,  that  the  present  barter 
program,  the  way  it  is  administered,  is  requiring  high  discounts  to 
be  paid.  I  am  sure  that  they  did  not  come  here  to  support  my  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  a  fact-  that  we  are  complaining  about  the  very  same 
thing.  And  what  I  am  doing  is  asking  that  those  restrictions  be 
removed  from  the  barter  program. 
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I  believe  only  the  Congress  will  clo  it.  And  I  think  that  if  we  do 
remove  those  restrictions  that  we  will  drop  back  to  the  normal  com¬ 
petitive  discounts. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  these  complaints  are 
from  American  companies  who  have  large  holdings  in  Mexican  cotton 
and  who  are  objecting  to  barter  sales  which  have  moved  American 
cotton  at  the  expense  of  their  holdings  in  Mexican  cotton.  This  type 
of  complaint  should  have  little  effect  on  the  Congress,  although  I 
noticed  the  departmental  witnesses  devoted  a  great  part  of  their 
statement  to  quoting  it  verbatim.  In  some  ways,  the  weakness  of  the 
position  of  those  opposing  barter  is  best  shown  when,  in  Mr.  Palmby’s 
prepared  statement  of  12  pages,  he  devoted  over  2  pages  to  quoting 
2  opponents  to  barter  who  have  their  own  commercial  interests  to 
protect. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  bilateral  requirements  of  the  “A” 
and  “B”  type  transactions  (I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  getting  too 
detailed  or  not)  contractors  handling  either  the  commodities  or  the 
materials  have  been  approaching  the  foreign  buyers  of  our  commodi¬ 
ties  and  suggesting  that  they  hold  up  their  normal  acquisitions  be¬ 
cause  they  were  trying  to  work  out  a  bilateral  arrangement  within 
that  country.  If  successful,  they  point  out  that  they  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  discounts  to  the  foreign  buyers.  This  bi¬ 
lateral-type  arrangement  also  has  slowed  up  and  disrupted  normal 
purchases  of  our  commodities.  While  there  are  criticisms  of  the 
high  sales  commissions  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  they  are  caused 
by  the  present  regulations  devised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  avoid  carrying  out  the  barter  law  as  intended  by  the  Congress. 
They  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  establishment  of  such  restrictions  and 
will  disappear  if  the  restrictions  are  removed  from  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  into  which  barter  sales  can  be  made. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  that  exists  today  is  that  the 
restrictions  around  the  disposals  of  commodities  are  such  that  even  if 
there  was  an  unlimited  list  of  materials  which  no  one  is  recommending, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  a  barter  program  in 
excess  of  $100  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  are  the  two  main  problems  that  exist 
in  the  barter  program,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some  others  to 
you. 

Last  year  you  amended  the  law  to  make  it  clear  that  domestic  proc¬ 
essors  of  foreign  ores  or  materials  could  participate  in  this  program. 
Not  only  are  the  processed  materials  more  desirable  for  the  stockpile, 
but  it  offered  a  chance  for  our  domestic  producers  to  compete  with 
foreign  suppliers.  In  the  November  announcement,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  submitted  for  the  record,  Agriculture  said  that  domestic 
concerns  could  participate  but  the  requirements  of  additionality  and 
that  the  transaction  be  bilateral  virtually  eliminated  the  domestic 
processors.  The  Department  recognized  that  these  restrictions  would 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  American  management  and  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  to  participate.  This  is  another  part  of  the  total  reluctance 
of  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  law  as  expressed  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  another  very  serious  area  of  concern.  While  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  prices  offered  for  the  materials  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  relies  entirely  on  advice  given  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

44273—59 - 39 
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I  have  heard  testimony  during  this  week  which  indicates  that  some 
people  believe  that  too  high  prices  are  being  paid,  and  that  windfall 
profits  are  resulting  thereby. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  as  a  part  of  the  overall  fight  against 
barter,  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  pricing  patterns  approved  by 
the  GSA  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  the  interdepartmental  committee.  He  took  the  position 
that  they  have  been  approving  prices  at  too  high  a  level.  The  GSA 
has  reacted  to  his  unchallenged  position  by  setting  their  price  advice 
at  a  level  which  makes  the  transaction  not  only  unattractive  but  in 
many  instances  unworkable. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  in 
such  a  position.  I  know  of  no  transaction  that  has  ever  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  GSA  where  the  prices  were  not  at  or  below  published 
market  prices.  The  Government  has  driven  excellent  bargains  and 
the  best  evidence  on  that  is  the  study  made  by  your  staff.  On  page  18, 
table  23  shows  that  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
contract  value  of  the  materials  taken  at  the  time  of  purchase  was 
$979.6  million. 

In  other  words,  they  drove  a  very  hard  bargain. 

#  The  thing  that  is  disturbing  is  that  under  the  impact  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  perhaps  other  places — when 
I  say  they  feel,  GSA  does  not  have  a  buying  program  for  these  mate¬ 
rials,  so  if  they  went  into  the  market  to  buy,  why  this  is  what  they 
think  they  could  do — the  GSA  now  advises  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  to  what  they  feel  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  material 
in  dollars,  on  a  spot  basis,  in  the  present  market.  Agriculture  then 
applies  that  advice  against  offers  for  materials  paid  for  through  bar¬ 
ter,  for  future  delivery,  from  future  markets.  In  the  present  dis¬ 
tressed  condition  of  materials  around  the  world — I  am  sure  that  GSA 
gets  good  advice  on  this — it  is  possible  to  buy  minimal  quantities  of 
materials  at  low  prices  for  spot  delivery.  However,  when  you  are 
offering  a  major  quantity  for  forward  delivery  over  a  period  of  a  year 
to  18  months,  prices  cannot  be  the  same.  Therefore,  without  having 
any  recognized  responsibility  to  administer  the  program,  the  GSA  has 
contributed  materially  to  limiting  the  volume  of  barter  business  be¬ 
cause  of  their  advice  on  prices.  Either  they  should  assess  prices 
quoted  in  the  light  of  the  barter  problems  or  Agriculture  should  take 
their  “cash  purchase”  advice  and  apply  it  to  barter  offers  with  all 
their  ramifications.  If  the  restrictions  on  the  commodities  are  re¬ 
moved,  barter  prices  can  and  should  be  as  good  or  better  than  cash 
prices.  That  was  true  prior  to  May  1957.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances  the  Government  is  losing  many  chances  to  move  surplus  com¬ 
modities  by  their  pricing  practices.  As  world  markets  stiffen,  this 
problem  will  increase. 

In  fact,  this  situation  is  even  now  becoming  acute.  When  I  last 
appeared  before  your  committee,  I  offered,  and  I  continue  to  offer  on 
a  confidential  basis,  the  record  of  our  company’s  transactions  in  barter 
if  the  committee  should  feel  it  necessary  to  examine  the  pricing  and 
profit  aspects  of  such  transactions.  You  will  find  that  the  margin 
of  profits  is  low  and  reasonable. 

I  believe  your  committee  has  available  to  it  on  a  regular  basis  reports 
from  the  Department  of  transactions  offered  to  the  Department  and 
the  reasons  for  their  rejection.  An  examination  of  these  reports 
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must  show  that  more  and  more  offers  are  being  rejected  because  of 

price.  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  having  taken  so  much  ot  the  com- 

mittee’s  time.  I  know  that  this  committee,  and  I  think  the  Congress, 
have  done  everything  within  its  power,  short  of  an  outright  mandate, 
to  activate  a  proper  barter  program  as  one  means  of  disposing  of  our 
surpluses. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  require  a  mandatory  barter  program  set  at  any  given 
level.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  unless  some  level  of  barter 
transactions  is  required  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  I  do  not  believe  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  will  be  carried 
out.  Therefore,  I  support  and  recommend  some  such  plan  as  en¬ 
visioned  by  H.R.  7983. 

Any  legislation  should,  in  my  opinion,  specify  that  any  material 
such  as  is  presently  included  within  the  strategic  and  critical  stock¬ 
pile  which  meets  the  criteria  of  being  cheaper  to  store  and  its  non¬ 
deteriorating  should  be  an  acceptable  material  for  barter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  further  study  of  these  materials  needs  to  be  made. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
needed  by  our  country  for  our  future  economy  (because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  we  are  a  have-not  nation  in  so  many  materials)  and  for 
other  strategic  programs  which  we  certainly  should  exchange  for  our 
surplus  commodities.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  put  materials 
into  the  stockpile  in  as  usable  a  form  as  possible  and  that  in  so  doing 
we  should  maximize  the  participation  of  our  domestic  industry  in 
such  a  program.  The  bill  must  be  specific  on  these  points  or  it  won’t 
be  done.  Also,  because  of  the  past  record  of  the  executive  branch  in 
interpreting  this  law,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  level  at  which  they  want  the  barter  program  maintained. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  barter  program  standing  alone  is  not 
the  final  solution  for  our  disposal  program.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
methods  whereby  we  can  maintain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  commodities  that  we  produce  for  export.  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  rely  on  the  officials  of  our  Government  to  continue  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  use  excellent  business  judgment  in 
determining  when  and  what  materials  they  can  take  at  any  given 
time  without  disturbing  world  market  prices  for  those  materials.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  they  have  not  shown  the  same  care  in  the  pro¬ 
cedures  that  they  have  established  for  the  disposing  of  the  surplus 
commodities. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  in  listening  to  my  testimony.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  committee  in  arriving  at  its 
final  decisions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Colonel. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  can  do  one  thing  for  the  committee  which 
I  think  would  be  very  helpful.  No  one  so  far  has  done  it,  that  is,  to 
explain  to  the  committee  the  step-by-step  procedure  involved  in  initiat¬ 
ing  and  negotiating  and  consummating  an  agreement. 

I  have  asked  officials  of  the  Department  to  supply  that  for  the 
record.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  it  to  us  now,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  that  I  can,  sir.  I  will  try  to  do  it  simply. 
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First  of  all,  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
distinction  between  the  way  such  exchanges  were  handled  prior  to 
May  1957,  and  now.  So,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  take 
you  to  the  barter  steps  that  we  followed  prior  to  May  1957,  and  then 
change  it  to  comply  with  your  present  procedures. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  whole  thing  starts  when  Agriculture  puts  out 
a  list  of  materials  on  which  they  will  accept  offers  for  barter.  They 
get  that  list,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the  old  days  from  ODM,  through 
GSA  to  them,  and  now  the  President  gives  them  a  list. 

The  trade  then  knows  that  they  will  accept  offers  on  these  mate¬ 
rials.  We  do  not  know  the  quantities  that  they  have  for  an  objective, 
but  by  talking  to  them,  if  we  want  to  offer  10,000  tons  of  manganese, 
or  so  manv  industrial  diamonds,  they  will  tell  you,  “Yes,  we  can  con¬ 
sider  an  offer  of  that  size.” 

So  we  then  go  out  in  the  world  markets  and  try  to  locate  a  supply 
of  this  material  to  offer  them. 

Obviously,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  all  understand  that  we  try  to 
get  it  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 

We  then  come  in  and  we  make  an  offer  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  saying — this  is  under  the  old  system,  mind  you — that,  “We 
hereby  offer  you  10,000  tons  of  manganese  and  will  take  in  turn  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  disposal  any  place  in  the  free 
world.” 

We  quote  them  a  price.  We  give  them  a  freight  basis,  all  of  the 
commercial  details. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  take  that  offer,  and  unless 
there  is  some  reason  why  it  should  be  disapproved,  prima  facie, 
they  will  send  it  over  to  GSA  for  checking  the  prices,  the  reputability 
of  the  contractor,  the  freight  transactions  and  all  of  these  various 
commercial  aspects. 

In  due  course  they  will  get  a  recommendation  back  from  the  GSA. 

At  that  time  you  go  to  the  negotiator  in  the  barter  division  to  whom 
this  particular  transaction  has  been  assigned— they  have  them  on  a 
materials  basis — you  sit  down  with  that  negotiator  and  he  will  say, 
“Your  offer  looks  pretty  good,  but  your  price  is  too  high.” 

We  will  say,  “All  right,  what  do  you  think  is  right?” 

He  will  not  tell  you,  but  he  says,  “It  is  too  high.” 

Unlike  a  commercial  transaction  they  do  not  give  you  a  counteroffer. 
He  will  simply  say  that  it  is  too  high. 

Then  you  go  back  and  try  to  guess  how  much  lower  you  should  go. 
Eventually,  you  will  get  your  price  down  to  or  below  what  GSA  has 
advised  them. 

At  that  time  other  terms  and  conditions  being  correct,  we  will  get 
a  w^re  of  acceptance.  And  we  either  confirm,  or  we  do  not  confirm. 
If  we  do  not  confirm  there  is  no  deal.  Almost  always  they  are  con¬ 
firmed. 

When  the  confirmation  comes  back  there  is  a  deal  and  this  lays  the 
basis  for  the  formal  written  contract. 

I  know  of  instance  where  they  have  taken  6  to  7  months  to  get 
the  formal  contract  completed. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  commodities  will  be  lifted.  And  when 
these  are  lifted  the  materials  company,  does  not  ordinarly  handle  the 
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commodities.  There  ai'e  a  few  commodity  companies  that  do  deal 
in  materials.  One  or  two  materials  companies  handle  commodities, 
but  most  of  us  do  not. 

So  we  will  nominate,  after  negotiating  with  the  commodity  com¬ 
pany,  somebody  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  for  us.  They  charge 
us  a  commission  for  handling  that  phase  of  the  deal. 

Under  these  transactions,  prior  to  May  1957,  they  could  take  any 
commodity  available  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
sale  in  any  free  world  country. 

These  people  are  all  exporters,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  selling 
under  all  of  our  export  programs.  They  know  pretty  well  what 
they  can  do  worldwide.  Therefore,  they  will  just  include  this  trans¬ 
action  within  the  normal  exports  that  they  would  sell. 

We  paid  them  a  commission  from  one-half  of  1  to  iy2  percent  to 
handle  and  dispose  of  these  commodities. 

As  I  recall,  grains  are  sold  to  us  on  an  FAS  basis  in  this  country. 

Remember,  in  barter  the  dealer  has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  ocean 
freight.  Under  title  I  that  is  usually  paid  from  U.S.  dollars. 

We  now  have  got  a  grain  exporter.  He  then  comes  down  and  lifts 
these  commodities  in  accordance  with  his  normal  sales.  At  the  time 
he  does  it  he,  or  we,  put  up  a  100  percent  letter  of  credit  to  cover 
that,  or  cash.  He  either  buys  it  or  puts  up  the  100  percent  letter  of 
credit. 

He  then  sells  it  in  the  foreign  market.  The  money  that  he  gets  from 
that  sale  is  deposited  to  our  account. 

We  take  that  money  and  buy  the  materials. 

Bear  in  mind  these  materials  must  meet  Federal  specifications  which 
have  been  established  by  the  experts  who  work  on  the  materials.  And 
that  we  are  tied  down  as  to,  one,  the  prices  we  are  going  to  get  for 
them ;  two,  the  quality  of  the  material ;  and,  three,  delivery  schedules. 

Sometimes  we  will  be  delivering  the  material  before  we  get  the 
contract.  Many  times  this  is  true. 

So  we  will  take  the  money  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  selling  of 
the  commodities,  pay  for  the  materials  which  are  delivered  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  never  sees  these  materials. 
GSA  who  handles  the  big  Federal  stockpile  is  the  custodian  of  the 
materials.  They  handle  the  inspection  of  the  materials  when  delivered. 
Of  course,  these  inspections  are  against  Government  specifications. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  this  transaction,  except  where  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  concerned,  is  handled  precisely  the  same  as 
though  it  were  a  purchase  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  commodities  for  dollars,  because  in  grain  you  have  to  bid  to  get 
your  materials,  and  you  buy  the  other  materials  on  a  quoted  daily 
market  price,  at  the  prices  that  they  are  getting  for  dollar  sales. 

The  difference  between  those  transactions  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
did  not  disturb  the  markets — and  I  have  heard  you  all  say  many  times 
that  you  never  had  any  complaints  about  the  program — and  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  very  clear. 

First  of  all,  there  are  certain  countries  of  the  world  into  which  we 
cannot  sell  the  commodities  except  by  proving  additionality  on  the 
A  deal,  and  we  must  make  it  a  bilateral  deal. 
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When  you  go  to  the  commodity  company  first  and  you  make  your 
offer  and  everything  else  just  like  before,  except  in  your  offer  you  have 
to  tell,  if  it  is  an  A  or  B  country  deal — the  Department  of  Agriculture 
decides  in  advance  what  country  you  are  going  to  put  these  com¬ 
modities  into  and  what  commodity  you  are  going  to  take. 

So  now  a  grain  man,  or  a  cotton  man,  has  no  flexibility  whatsoever. 
I  mean,  he  is  committed.  And  within  a  certain  period  of  time  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  offer  and  in  the  wire  of  acceptance  he  has  got  to  lift  those 
commodities  and  put  them  into  the  country  that  has  been  specified. 

That  puts  a  risk  into  the  transaction  that  never  existed  before 

May  1957.  ,  _ 

In  addition,  we  have  a  problem  on  the  other  end,  because  now  we 
have  got  to  get  materials  from  the  same  country  into  which  the  com¬ 
modities  are  going.  That  is  an  A  or  B.  Or  on  these  multilateral 
deals  that  they  talk  about,  that  is  the  Swedish  deal  that  I  described  to 
you,  that  is  a  multilateral  deal,  where  you  take  a  commodity  in  Swe¬ 
den,  pick  up  a  material  from  Sweden,  take  it  to  India  and  sell  it  and 
pick  up  the  managanese  there,  and  bring  it  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  understand  that  all  aspects  of  those  multilateral  deals,  and  Mr. 
Hoeven,  I  am  saying  I  understand — I  understand  that  all  aspects  of 
that  multilateral  deal  are  checked  with  the  State  Department,  be¬ 
cause  if  India  did  not  need  steel,  for  instance,  or  there  was  was  some 
country,  perhaps,  that  they  were  more  interested  in  than  Sweden,  in 
selling  steel  to  India,  they  might  object  to  that  leg  in  the  multilateral 

deal.  .  . 

That  bilateral  complication  plus  the  restrictions  on  the  commodities 
have  created  the  problems  that  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  the  Government  knowing  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  accepted  commodity,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  very  restrictive,  sir,  if  you  require  that  this  be 
done  at  the  time  you  make  your  offer.  Certainly,  when  you  lift  the 
commodities  you  have  to  tell  the  Government  where  they  are  going. 
But  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  you  come  in  and  are  making 
an  offer  for  X  quantities  of  a  given  material  and  are  taking  com¬ 
modities  in  exchange,  if  you  have  to  say,  “I  am  taking  corn  to  put 
into” — well,  let  us  say,  West  Germany,  which  may  be  a  bad  example, 
I  do  not  know — if  you  have  to  limit  yourself  at  the  time  you  make 
your  offer  the  commodity  company  knows  it  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  put  that,  corn  into  West  Germany  within  the  period  of  time  stipu¬ 
lated.  In  order  to  protect  that  risk  he  is  asking  these  higher  dis¬ 
counts. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  that  he  will  ask  the  higher  dis¬ 
count,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  requirement  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  claim  the  right  to  know  in  advance  the  names  of  the  countries 
to  which  the  commodities  will  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  problem  is  at  what  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  reasonable  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  want  to  know  about  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  value  of 
the  material  that  is  going  into  the  stockpile  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  On  that  there  is  no  question.  There  you  must  quote 
them  at  the  time  you  make  your  offer  as  to  the  established  Federal 
sepcifications  on  which  you  are  offering  and  you  must  quote  them  a 
firm  price  which  they  can  accept.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  the  contracts  we  have  now  the  Government 
knows  in  advance  the  price  that  they  will  pay  for  the  material. 

Mr.  Chambers.  For  the  material,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  know  the  price,  or  the  cost  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir.  We  agree  to  take  an  equivalent  value  in 
agricultural  commodities,  because  the  prices  of  the  commodities  vary. 
We  may,  for  instance,  have  a  contract  that  will  run  for  a  year  or  18 
months.  I  think  18  months  is  about  the  top  limit  down  there  now. 

.  The  commodity  people,  obviously,  try  to  lift  the  commodities  at  the 
time  when,  one,  they  have  a  sale  and,  second,  when  it  is  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them. 

We  are  the  barter  contractor.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  contracted  to  give  us  an  equivalent  value. 
That  is  based  on  their  normal  sales  prices,  just  as  though  they  were 
selling  for  cash.  We  get  an  equivalent  value  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  exchange  for  an  absolutely  fixed  value  of  materials  which  we 
are  delivering  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  As  businessmen,  the  representatives  of  your  com¬ 
pany  buy  the  agricultural  commodities  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
and  buy  the  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
The  only  thing  we  run  into  is  if  we  were  dealing  commercially — our 
company  sells  for  a  great  deal  more  to  the  steel  companies  and  the 
ferroalloy  people  than  they  do  to  the  government — when  we  sell 
there,  there  is  a  chance  for  negotiating  and  whatnot  in  relation  to  the 
market  prices. 

The  U.S.  Government  drives,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  a  much 
tighter  bargain  on  these  transactions  than  you  find  in  your  commer¬ 
cial  transactions. 

Specifically,  I  am  not  criticizing  GSA,  but  I  disagree  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  However,  on  any  particular  transaction  I  have  never 
criticized  them.  They  will  take  what  they  think  they  can  buy  this 
material  for  in  the  spot  market  right  now  for  dollars.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  barter  deal. 

We  have  sold  a  certain  amount  of  manganese  in  the  last  3  months 
at  a  price  which  is  about  $2  a  ton  less  than  it  costs  us  to  deliver  to 
GSA.  We  are  selling  that  similar  manganese  to  the  steel  companies 
at  $2  a  ton  more. 

Why  can  we  do  this  ?  Because  we  have  tied  on  to  it,  the  other  com¬ 
mercial  barter  leg  of  steel  from  one  country  to  the  supplier  of  the 
manganese,  and  we  make  a  profit  on  that  and  have  passed  it  on  to  the 
manganese  leg. 

You  might  ask  why  we  do  this  kind  of  business.  Under  present 
conditions  there  is  a  real  advantage  for  a  company  that  has  been  in 
the  export-import  business  for  three  generations,  and  I  presume  wants 
to  continue  for  three  more  generations,  to  maintain  a  buying  position 
with  the  suppliers  of  manganese. 

Our  sale  is  one  of  the  few  sales  for  manganese  that  have  been  made 
through  the  barter  program.  It  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing  to  do. 

I  might  add  this  is  46  percent  grade  managanese  on  Federal  spec¬ 
ifications.  This  is  about  as  fine  a  manganese  as  you  can  find  in  the 
world. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  described  the  barter  transaction  for 
you  sufficiently  or  not,  sir.  I  will  be  glad  to  elaborate  if  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  proposed  barter 
sales  have  to  be  approved  or  are  approved  by  the  State  Department 
before  they  are  finally  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  To  my  knowledge,  sir,  they  are.  Any  barter  trans¬ 
action  involving  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  transaction  is  referred  to 
the  State  Department.  We  may  have  a  little  problem  on  the  question 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  approval. 

They  are  referred  to  the  State  Department  for  advice.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  that  carries  with  it  the  connotation  of  approval. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  exercised  the  veto  power.  Am  I  correct  in  making  that 
assertion  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  have  had  no  transactions  turned  down  that  I 
have  offered  for  my  company  as  a  result  of  State  Department  advice. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  transactions  have  been  turned 
down  based  on  State  Department  advice. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  There  seem  to  be  two  flies  in  the  ointment. 

One  that  the  contract  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Not  the  contract,  sir.  The  approval  of  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  proposed  contract  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Either  directly  or  indirectly.  And,  secondly,  the 
GSA,  which  you  say,  has  something  to  do  with  offers  being  rejected 
because  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  not  limit  it  to  that.  I  think  the  price  prob¬ 
lem  will  clear  up,  if  we  remove  these  restrictions  which  basically  stem 
from  the  State  Department.  If  we  do  not  have  these  restrictions 
around  the  movement  of  the  commodities,  that  is,  if  we  are  not  told 
that  we  cannot  put  certain  commodities  into  certain  countries  without 
additionality  requi remen ts,  then  the  commissions,  or  the  discount  rates 
that  we  must  pay  the  commodity  companies  are  nominal,  and  under 
any  market  conditions  we  can  compete  with  the  cash  prices  and  will 
sell  those  materials  at  or  below  the  cash  prices. 

I  do  not  quarrel  too  much  with  what  the  GSA  is  doing.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  I  think  that  they  are  getting  an  unrealistic  price  on  which 
they  advise  agriculture,  because  it  is  a  cash  price,  a  spot  price  for 
delivery  in  the  present  markets. 

That  advice  is  then  translated  into  a  barter  transaction  which,  under 
present  regulations  contains  all  of  these  ramifications  of  additionality, 
high  discounts,  and  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  my  area  of  concern 
on  prices. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  So,  if  you  can  arrange  to  sell  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  cash  prices,  whenever  you  sell,  are  you  not  eliminating  a 
cash  sale  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir,  because  we  are  selling  these  materials  for 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  It  is  a  market  which  is  not  available  to 
us  any  other  place.  We  are  talcing  surplus  materials,  if  you  will,  off 
the  world  market  and  putting  them  into  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

We  are  not.,  under  any  circumstances,  competing  with  cash  sales. 
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Furthermore,  Mr.  Poage,  we  must  always  continue  to  satisfy  our 
industrial  purchaser.  This  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out.  United 
States  Steel  and  Bethlehem  and  other  companies  buy  their  ores  from 
us,  as  well  as  other  companies. 

We  look  on  the  barter  program  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  or  selling 
materials  to  the  U.S.  Government  which  we  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  sell.  And  the  U.S.  Government  is  disposing  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  they  desire  to  do. 

We  hope  that  this  program  will  not  go  on  for  a  lifetime.  It  might 
well  do  it.  But  we  simply  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  our 
country  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  its  commodities  through  this  device. 
We  know  it  is  good  for  a  lot  of  the  producers  of  ores,  precious  metals, 
diamonds,  and  things  of  that  kind,  who  have  no  sale  for  those  com¬ 
modities,  except  through  this  program. 

And  we,  also,  Mr.  Poage,  know  that  it  is  helping  our  own  mining 
industry  in  part.  Mr.  Palmby  so  testified  here  the  other  day,  be¬ 
cause  by  taking  it  off  the  world  market,  that  is,  some  of  these  sur¬ 
plus  materials,  and  impounding  them  in  a  supplemental  stockpile, 
you  are  supporting  world  market  prices,  which  permits  the  domestic 
prices  to  be  better.  That  point  may  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  point  I  was  discussing,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  trading  off  something  that  we  do  not  need  for  some¬ 
thing  that  we  do  need.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  disagrees  on  that.  There  may  be  a  few.  I  do  not  question 
it  at  all.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  trade  with  somebody  who  cannot 
buy  my  goods  by  this  method. 

I  have  something  that  they  can  trade  and  they  have  something 
that  they  can  trade  with  me.  That  seems  generally  to  be  agreed 
upon  as  a  good  thing. 

But  you  just  got  through  saying,  if  I  understood  you  correct¬ 
ly,  that  you  would  be  able  to  bring  these  agricultural  commodities 
into  a  market  and  to  sell  them  in  competition  with  cash  deals. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Excuse  me,  I  thought  that  you  were  talking  about 
the  sale  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  I  am  not.  It  is  the  sale  of  the  commodities.  I 
am  talking  about  the  sale  of  wheat  and  cotton.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  could  meet  the  cash  prices,  and  that  you  would  be 
on  a  competitive  basis.  Do  you  not  think  that  displaces  cash  sales  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  will  endeavor  to  ask  your  question  specifically. 
But  may  I  clear  up  this  point  j  ust  for  a  second  ? 

I  made  the  statement,  sir.,  that  we  could  sell  at  cash  prices  or 
below.  I  was  speaking  only  as  to  the  material  side  of  it  when  I 
made  the  statement. 

Now  you  are  talking  about  the  commodity  side  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  I  am  talking  about  the  commodity  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  I  think  in  all  fairness  that  under  the 
program  that  existed  prior  to  May  1957,  as  distinct  from  now,  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  commodity  man  now  selling  com¬ 
modities  through  barter  to  apply  this  small  discount  which,  as  I  say, 
ran  from  U>  to  iy2  percent,  depending  on  how  good  a  bargainer  or 
good  a  bargain  he  could  drive  with  us. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  that  gave  him  an  advantage.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  program,  Mr.  Poage,  to  which  we  are  objecting  so 
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strenuously,  those  discounts  which  he  has  available  to  him  run  as 
high  as  8  and  12  percent.  Apparently,  however,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  hearings  that  have  gone  on,  if  it  was 
not  for  these  discounts  in  some  commodities — and  heavens  knows 
I  am  not  a  commodity  man — I  am  not  going  to  debate  with  you  on 
cotton — but  I  understand,  for  example,  that  the  fact  is  that  it  is  these 
larger  discounts  that  permitted  some  of  this  cotton  to  move  through 
barter. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Poage,  for  instance,  on  barley  into  the  United 
Kingdom— I  noted  that  Mr.  Palmby  referred  to  a  barley  situation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  there  we  are  butting  our  heads  up  against 
competing  exporters  of  barley  in  what  they  call  the  Empire  Pref¬ 
erence  Act.  You  know  of  that. 

Our  barley  or  any  barley  going  into  the  United  Kingdom  must  pay 
a  10-percent  duty  unless  it  comes  from  the  Empire. 

So,  obviously,  if  our  commodity  people,  by  virtue  of  our  hiring 
them  to  sell  the  commodities  for  us,  can  earn  a  commission  from  us, 
it  does  tend  to  make  them  more  competitive.  So  I  would  think,  sir, 
to  answer  your  question,  that  they  are  competing. 

But  as  to  the  question  of  displacement,  if  I  recall  the  testimony  of 
our  grain  people,  that  is,  the  grain  exporters  who  appeared  before 
you  last,  year,  they  all  testified  that  the  barter  transaction,  that  is, 
their  ability  to  sell  through  the  barter,  had  helped  them  to  dispose  of 
commodities  for  cash.  I  wish  that  I  was  more  knowledgeable  in  the 
commodity  end  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Goedecke - 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  testimony  before  us  of  this  cotton  shipper. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  your  feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  these  barter 
sales  of  commodities  into  hard  currency  countries?  I  think  that  we 
can  all  agree  that  you  can  make  a  barter  deal  where  a  country  cannot 
pay  in  hard  currency  and  you  add  to  the  sum  total,  but  if  you  are 
selling  either  wheat  or  cotton  into  hard  currency  countries — and  these 
are  the  two  major  commodities — if  you  are  selling  either  wheat  or  cot¬ 
ton  into  a  hard  currency  country,  how  does  the  barter  sale  ever  add 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  sale  of  wheat  or  cotton  that  we  move  into  the 
hard  currency  country  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  When  you  say  “we”  do  you  mean  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  mean  the  wheat  or  cotton  going  into  a  hard  cur¬ 
rency  country. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Poage,  of  course,  this  is  the  heart  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  has  been  going  on.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  fact— and  I 
want,  to  repeat,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  all  of  the  blame  or  all 
of  the  credit  to  barter  as  to  what  has  happened. 

Again,  sir,  just  looking  at  this  chart  on  wheat,  into  Western  Europe, 
they  are  the  hard  currency  countries,  it  is  a  fact  that  during  our  best 
barter  years  the  cash  sales  were  higher  than  they  ever  were.  When 
our  barter  sales  were  way  up,  our  gross  exports  were  way  up.  It  is  a 
to  ^  w^ien  y°u  cut  it  out,  your  cash  sales  drop  down. 

Mr.  Poage  There  are  other  factors,  too.  I  think  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  barter. 
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Mr.  Chambers.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Palmby. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  you  have  to  consider,  more  than  anything 
else,  in  the  year  in  which  they  imported  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  they 
did  not  have  any.  When  they  did  have  a  big  wheat  crop,  they  did  not 
import  by  cash  sales  or  barter  sales  or  any  other  sales.  That,  to  my 
mind  does  not  prove  a  thing  in  the  world. 

You  can  look  at  the  chart.  It  does  not  show  that  Russian  sales 
took  the  place  of  either  cash  or  barter  sales. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  respectfully  disagree,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  the  figures  according  to  your  chart.  What 
were  the  Russian  sales  in  1957  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  If  you  will  just  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  have  the  figures.  If  the  chart  is  anywhere 
near  correct,  you  show  that  it  is  an  infinitesimal  amount. 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I  answer  with  some  figures  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Cooley  said  before  he  left  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  further  about  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  asking  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Chambers.  This  is  the  circular  which  he  put  into  the  record 
yesterday.  This  is  the  Foreign  Agricultural  circular,  dated  May  15, 
1959.  And  the  heading  of  it,  “Russian  Wheat  Exports  Rising.” 

This  says  that  under  the  current  trade  developments,  although  the 
Russians  have  not  publicized  their  wheat  export  intentions,  trade  de¬ 
velopments  over  recent  months  very  clearly  have  indicated  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  in  exports  is  taking  shape.  Among  the  earlier  signifi¬ 
cant  indications  were  a  pair  of  bilateral  trade  agreements  which  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  into  with  France  and  Japan. 

Although  France  normally  is  a  large  exporter  of  wheat,  it  has 
found  it  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  this  year. 

I  presume  this  is  a  weather  change  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 

As  of  the  end  of  March,  France  contracted  for  delivery  to  France 
and  Algeria  over  7  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  roughly,  2  million  bushels  from  East  Germany  which,  also,  is  to 
be  filled  with  Russian  wheat. 

And  they  discussed  Japan.  I  will  skip  that,  if  I  may,  because  we 
are  talking  about  Western  Europe. 

Another  very  significant  instance  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  increasing 
wheat  exports  has  developed  in  the  Netherlands.  During  the  last  3 
years  less  than  300,000  bushels  of  Soviet  wheat  annually  have  come 
into  the  Netherlands.  This  is  the  last  3  years.  However,  between 
September  1,  1958,  and  mid-March  1959  that  country  had  purchased 
almost  7  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  in  the  record.  Let  us  come  back  to  your  chart. 
I  think  that  I  can  figure  out  about  what  these  things  represent.  You 
show  that  for  1957  it  was  about  300,000  metric  tons. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  have  the  figures  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  not  on  the  charts,  but  if  you  look  it  over,  that 
is  about  300,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  about  5,500,000  total  in  Europe,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  total  in  Europe,  sir,  according  to  the  statistics 
from  which  that  chart  was  made,  from  the  United  States  in  1956-57 — 
that  is  the  fiscal  year  1957 — was  5,600,000,  roughly. 
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Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  Then  turning  to  the  next,  you  have  the  total 
going  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Chambers.  2,099,000. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  I  presume  that  Russia  shipped  in  about  600,000, 
roughly. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  slightly  less  than  that.  It  is  489,000. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  was  guessing  at  it  from  the  size  of  the  columns. 
There  was  a  total  reduction  of  imports  into  Europe  of  3 y2  million, 
and  there  was  an  increase  in  Russian  imports  of  only  about  200,000. 
You  cannot  suggest  that  the  Russian  wheat  by  200,000  tons  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  2%-million  loss  that  you  had  here.  They  just  were  not 
importing  as  much.  They  did  not  import  as  much  from  anybody. 
They  just  did  not  buy  by  barter,  but  by  cash,  or  credit,  or  any  other 
way.  They  just  did  not  need  as  much  wheat.  All  that  happened 
was  that  they  had  a  better  year. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  in  that  same  year — 
this  chart  does  not  show  it — Canadian  exports  into  these  same  coun¬ 
tries  were  5,204,000  tons  in  the  first  year.  That  is  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

Maybe  they  did  not  buy  as  much  from  us,  but  they  bought  5,117,000 
tons  from  Canada.  In  other  words,  less  than  100,000  tons  reduction 
on  Canadian  wheat  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  3-million  reduction 
on  ours. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  3-million  reduction  on  ours  did  not  go  to  Russia, 
because  theirs  was  only  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  did  not  go  to  Russia.  It  simply  meant  that  the 
Europeans  did  not  buy  that  much  wheat. 

Mr.  Chambers.  From  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  thought  that  this  was  the  total  European. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Oh,  no,  no,  sir;  that  is  the  total  United  States. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  chart  is  not  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  does  not  show  that.  I  assumed  that  it  was  the  total. 
If  it  is  not  the  total,  then  it  is  something  else.  We  will  have  to  get 
another  chart  to  understand  what  happened  in  Europe. 

But  again  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  Europe  had  a  very  poor 
harvest  m  1956  which  was  reflected  in  the  1957  imports.  She  im¬ 
ported  a  lot  of  wheat  in  1957.  3 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I  give  you  the  exact  figures,  sir? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  total  exports  into  Western  Europe  from  all 
nations  was  14,912,000  tons  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

In  fiscal  year  1958  it  was  11,912,000  tons.  So  you  have  exactly  a 
3  million,  approximately,  ton  reduction. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Quite  significantly,  I  would  think  that  corresponds 
to  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make,  sir,  that  the  3-million  reduc¬ 
tion  happens  to  correspond  with  the  fact  that  our  exports  to  Western 
Europe  dropped  a  little  better  than  3  million  during  that  time.  My 
point  is  simply  this:  that,  perhaps,  our  exports  would  not  have 
dropped  to  that  same  degree,  and  maybe  Russia  would  not  have  come 
up  with  the  extra  200,000  tons,  whatever  it  is,  if  we  could  have  put 
m  a  little  barter  wheat. 
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Mr.  Poage.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  if  we  got  the  total  figures, 
it  clearly  proves  that  when  Europe  reduced  its  total  consumption  of 
wheat  for  all  practical  purposes  the  United  States  lost  the  sale. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  then,  the  reason  for  that  is  what  I  think  we  were 
told  the  other  day,  that  the  United  States  is  a  residual  supplier  and 
that  Europe  is  never  going  to  buy  wheat  from  us  until  she  has  pur¬ 
chased  all  she  can  buy  from  everybody  else,  from  Canada,  from 
Australia  and  everbody  else.  Europe  is  never  going  to  buy,  nor  are 
the  hard  currency  countries  going  to  buy  from  the  United  States  as 
long  as  they  can  meet  their  requirements  elsewhere,  as  long  as  we 
have  our  present  price  policy. 

Of  course,  we  can  overcome  that  if  we  were  to  subsidize  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  if  we  were  willing  to  sell  our  commodities  cheaper  than  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  world. 

We  seem  to  be  a  residual  supplier. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  all  of  these  barter  transactions,  are  you 
not  required  to  export  American  commodities,  American  wheat  and 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  cannot  put  your  transaction  into  Canadian 
wheat,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  and  even  if  we  could  I  doubt  that  the  Canadians 
would  stand  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  not  indicate  that  to  barter  we  might 
get  into  markets  that  we  might  otherwise  not  get  into  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  as  long  as  the  United  States  does  not  lower  the  price  on  all 
of  their  wheat,  or  cotton,  they  remain  a  residual  supplier.  To  the 
extent  that  you  do  subsidize  through  barter  you  can  move  a  given 
amount.  You  can  move  exactly  the  same  amount  for  cash,  if  you 
would  put  the  same  subsidy  into  it. 

If  you  sell  wheat  at  $1.50  instead  of  $1.77,  you  can  sell  more  wheat 
in  Europe.  If  you  will  subsidize  it  down  to  $1.25  you  can  sell  still 
more  wheat  in  Europe. 

If  you  allow  a  specific  transaction  to  move  a  million  bushels  of 
wheat  into  Europe  under  barter  or  cash  or  any  other  method  at  $1.25 
you  can  displace  a  million  bushels  that,  would  otherwise  move  into 
Europe.  But  unless  you  are  going  to  let  the  United  States  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  residual  supplier  you  will  not  have  added  anything 
to  the  sum  total  that  the  United  States  can  sell  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I,  at  the  risk  of  getting  over  my  head,  sir, 
comment  on  that  ? 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
only  reason  that  you  pan  make  your  barter  transaction  is  because 
there  is  a  profit  motive  in  it. 

Obviously,  the  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to  sell  our  American 
surpluses  in  competition  with  foreign  surpluses  is  because  we  have 
been  able,  through  barter,  to  give  them  a  better  price. 
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The  substantial  difference  is,  Mr.  Poage,  that  while  we  are  coming 
out  with  a  better  price  on  our  commodity,  we  are  not  subsidizing  it. 
I  do  not  think  you  intended  to  imply  that  we  were  although  you  used 
the  word.  This  is  a  commercial  commission  that  is  being  paid  by  the 
commercial  company. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  it.  I  understand  that  when 
we  pay  something  more  than  the  market  we  have  to  do  something. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  you  can  pay  that  commission  unless 
you  have  leeway  in  there  which  the  U.S.  Government  pays.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Excuse  me,  sir,  the  material  is  the  only  thing  that 
the  U.S.  Government  pays  us  for. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  has  set  a  price  at  which  to  buy  these  materials. 
We  are  not  debating  that,  I  am  sure.  I  know  how  you  feel  about  the 
exchange  of  materials.  We  are  not  talking  about  that.  The  price 
that  we  are  going  ultimately  to  get  is  set  in  these  controls.  And  that 
is  the  materials  end  of  it. 

If  we,  through  our  ingenuity,  Mr.  Poage,  can — and  I  will  go  back 
to  the  deal  I  referred  to— there  are  many  others  that  I  will  be  happy 
to  describe,  but  preferably  privately,  because  I  know  a  lot  of  my  com¬ 
petitors  are  sitting  right  back  here,  but  in  this  particular  case  through 
our  ingenuity  we  found  a  sale  for  steel  in  India  and  found  a  seller  of 
steel  in  Sweden,  which  is  a  country  where  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  approve  the  commodity  to  go  to,  we  were  able  to  take 
away  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  surpluses. 

Now  the  amount  that  we  pay  the  grain  company  to  do  that,  that  did 
not  come  from  the  Government,  unless  you  are  saying  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  price  included  it,  which  it  did  not. 

I  have  told  you — our  records  will  show  it  to  you — that  we  actually 
sold  that  manganese  to  the  United  States  at  around  $2  a  ton  less  than 
it  cost  us  to  lay  it  down  here,  but  we  had  other  transactions  tied  onto 
it,  which  made  it  possible.  If  that  is  a  subsidy,  all  right.  But  it  is 
not  a  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Government.  If  it  is  a  subsidy,  I  would 
say,  that  Ave  the  mineral  men  are  subsidizing  the  grain  companies  in 
this  case. 

May  I  say  one  thing  else  on  this  general  proposition?  But  I  do 
not  think  you,  of  all  people,  Mr.  Poage,  because  I  know  you  too  well, 
and  I  respect  you  too  highly,  are  trying  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
stand  back  and  allow  all  of  the  competing  nations  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  Union,  to  get  rid  of  all  of  their  exports  before  we 
will  sell  ours  and  be  content. 

I  have  heard  you  talk  to  other  people.  I  know  that  you  do  not 
mean  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  saying  that  that  is  what  we  are  doing  and  going 
to  continue  to  do,  unless  we  are  ready  to  make  our  price  as  low  as 
anybody  else’s  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sitting  on  the  sidelines.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  you  two  gentlemen  on  that  point  at 
all.  He  agrees  with  you.  He  has  to  be  competitive.  You  have  got 
to  know  your  prices. 
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Mr.  Poage.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is — I  agree  with 
you — please  do  not  get  me  wrong - 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  know. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  a  place  for  these  barter  transactions.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  increase  our  sum  total  share  of  the  hard 
currency  market  when  we  do  not  drop  all  of  our  prices  to  meet  it.  We 
just  get  a  small  share  of  that  market. 

In  Europe  it  is  about  3  million. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  2,099,000. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  we  sell  in  Europe.  Another  year  we  sell 
500  million,  because  they  did  not  have  any.  Others  could  sell  more 
or  less.  We  could  not.  We  could  not  sell  anything  but  that  which 
was  left  after  everybody  else  had  sold  their  wheat. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  place  I  disagree  with  you,  sir,  while  I  again 
say  I  do  not  think  that  barter  is  the  total  solution.  On  that  I  agree 
with  you  1,000  percent,  but  as  a  result  of  barter,  we  could  have  sold 
more,  sir. 

Again  I  am  speaking  out  of  my  own  knowledge.  Transactions  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  involving  wheat  and  feed  grains  into  Western  Europe 
have  been  turned  down  Decause  of  the  additionality  reasons.  If  you 
say  that  those  sales  would  displace  a  part  of  our  American  exports, 
then  your  argument  is  perfectly  sound.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
true. 

And,  second,  and  now  I  am  in  the  realm  of  what  has  been  told  me, 
if  these  transactions  which  were  turned  down  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  importers  said  that  they  had  been  buying  Soviet  wheat  and 
they  would  reduce  their  purchases  from  the  Soviet  in  a  quantity  to 
satisfy  the  barter  transaction,  if  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Poage,  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  United  States  could  have  sold  more. 

But,  to  me,  in  this  economic  war — I  am  not  just  waving  the  flag — - 
in  this  economic  war  that  we  are  engaged  in  with  Russia,  every  time 
we  can  check  them,  every  dollar’s  worth  of  business  that  we  can  take 
away  from  them,  it  will  help  our  country,  and  I  think  that  we  are  all 
in  accord  on  that,  all  of  us. 

We  know  we  can  do  this  through  a  barter  program. 

I  at  one  time  suggested,  in  fact  I  had  it  in  my  prepared  paper,  that 
maybe  a  real  solution  to  this  would  be  to  go  ahead — and  this  is  not 
an  unrestricted,  wide  open  barter  program — far  from  it — thus  are 
many  safeguards  built  into  the  language  of  H.R.  7983 — but  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that,  perhaps,  you  might  want  to  give  this  authority 
with  a  2-year  limitation  on  it,  maybe  3  years,  to  test  it  out. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  properly  tried  this  weapon,  sir,  in  this  eco¬ 
nomic  war  that  is  getting  worse  with  Russia.  Certainly  this  trade 
battle  that  we  are  in  on  agricultural  commodities  is  quite  similar  to 
the  other  trade  wars  that  we  are  waging  with  Russia. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  proper  barter  program  tried  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then,  Mr.  Poage,  reluctantly,  if  it  were  proven  wrong,  I 
would  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say,  Mr.  Chambers,  you  felt  that  if  you  had  made 
the  deal  with  the  Netherlands,  it  would  not  have  in  any  way  displaced 
any  other  American  sales.  It  would  not  have  resulted  in  a  total  addi¬ 
tion  of  movement  to  the  Netherlands.  You  indicated  the  reason  why 
you  believed  that.  But  you  expressed  the  view  that  if  we  could  have 
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displaced  that  Russian  offer  that  that  would  have  been  all  to  the  good. 
It  may  have  been.  I  am  not  so  clear  on  it. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  the  Russians,  probably,  had  a  certain 
amount — and  that  is  something  else  to  talk  about — whether  it  was  feed 
grains — the  Russians,  obviously,  in  1958,  had  400  million  bushels  of 
wheat  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  in  Europe  and  they  were  going 
to  move  it,  and  they  did  move  it.  They  could  have  moved  more  if 
they  had  wanted  to  put  more  in  there  at  a  price  under  everybody  else’s 
market,  but  they  had  400  million  bushels.  And  they  offered  to  sell 
that. 

Now  then,  had  you  prevented  them  from  selling  any  part  of  that 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  400  million  bushels  would  still  have  been  in 
existence,  would  still  have  been  ready  and  available  to  sell  to  anybody 
else  who  had  hard  currency  and  wanted  to  buy  it  and  it  would  still 
have  been  available  at  a  price  less  than  the  American  market  price 
for  wheat. 

Consequently  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  have  come  out  of 
American  wheat.  It  would  have  displaced  American  wheat  rather 
than  Canadian  wheat,  because  it  was  selling  cheaper  than  ours. 

American  wheat  being  at  the  highest  price  would  have  been  the 
first  to  be  displaced. 

I  think  the  mere  fact  that  you  prevented  the  Russians  from  selling 
it  in  the  Netherlands  did  not  destroy  the  sale  of  wheat  that  the 
Russians  had.  It  was  available.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  do  not  want  to  twist  what  you  say.  I  respect 
you  too  much.  However  it  seems  to  me  like  it  could  be  interpreted 
that  we  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  that  we  will  not 
endeavor  to  compete  until  Russia  has  sold  all  she  has  to  sell. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  wrong  interpretation,  because  I  have  always 
advocated,  as  you  probably  well  know,  that  we  ought  to  let  our  cot¬ 
ton  and  our  wheat  move  on  the  world  market  at  world  prices,  and 
to  meet  anybody’s  price,  instead  of  paying  the  exporter,  pay  the 
American  producer,  which  would  make  us  competitive  with  every¬ 
body. 

We  would  cease  to  be  a  residual  supplier,  but  would  become  a  com¬ 
petitive  supplier. 

Mr.  Chambers.  In  world  business  every  time  you  take  a  sale  away 
from  a  man  you  tend  to  build  up  the  dependency  of  that  customer 
on  you.  It  may  well  be  that  if  we  had  taken  a  sale  or  several  sales — 
you  will  recall  there  were  several  such  instances,  we  would  have 
gained  an  advantage  in  this  trade  war. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  that  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Russian  wheat  was 
still  there,  available  for  sale  to  any  hard  currency  country.  And 
if  they  did  not  sell  it  in  the  Netherlands  they  could  sell  it  in  Germany 
or  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Every  time  Russia  loses  a  sale  somewhere,  it  is  just 
like  in  battle,  you  do  not  win  a  battle  in  one  big  explosion — it  is  the 
attrition  that  goes  on  that  counts.  Every  time  you  take  a  sale  from 
Russia  any  place  in  the  world  you  hurt  them  and  you  help  yourself. 
And  if  we  can  do  this  enough  it  will  help. 

This  argument  has  been  advanced,  if  you  will  recall,  by  a  witness, 
in  his  testimony  on  the  question  of  soybeans — why  worry  about  Com¬ 
munist  China  soybeans  in  West  Germany — if  you  stop  it  there,  they 
will  show  up  some  place  else. 
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If  we  can  stop  them  in  West  Germany,  if  we  can  stop  them  in  two 
or  three  other  places,  sir,  we  will  begin  to  build  up  our  trade  rela¬ 
tions  there,  and  maybe  we  can  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  we  had  the  competitive  price  structure  that  was 
competitive  on  the  rest  of  our  commodities,  I  would  agree  with  you. 
But  if  we  are  to  sell  50  percent  under  barter  at  a  low  enough  price — 
whoever  pays  the  subsidy  is  immaterial — at  a  low  enough  price  to 
make  it  competitive,  and  the  other  50  percent  is  not  going  to  be  com¬ 
petitive,  then  I  am  saying  that  you  still  have  not  added  anything  to 
the  total,  because  the  low  price  of  the  soybeans  is  going  to  displace 
the  other  half  of  our  soybeans  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  believe  that  if  exporters 
who  sat  here — and  they  did  not  testify  this  year,  I  concede — but  last 
year  they  sat  here  and  told  you  that  the  ability  to  have  barter  trans¬ 
actions  helped  them  to  sell  their  commodities  for  cash. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  being  true,  and  if  we  can  go  into  these  areas 
where  Russia  is  trading — and  by  the  way  I  am  sure  that  you  will  read 
this  FAS  circular  in  detail — where  they  are  making  their  main  ef¬ 
forts  in  these  very  countries  that  we  are  talking  about — if  we  can 
check  them  even  1  percent  that  is  velvet. 

The  barter  sales,  sir,  as  compared  to  our  total  exports,  our  other 
Government  programs,  our  dollar  sales  is  a  very  small  portion.  I 
concede  this  completely.  I  think  the  testimony  has  convinced  me 
that  it  does  help  in  selling  for  cash. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  basic  difference  between  us.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  using  to  the  extent  that  we  should  a  good  weapon 
that  the  Congress  gave  us  and  which  we  cannot  use  downtown.  That 
is  what  worries  me. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  you.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  barter. 
We  have  a  residual  supply  before  us.  I  think  that  would  be  true 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  barter.  I  do  not  think  that  with  the 
present  price  structure  we  can  have  anything  else  without  barter. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntere.  I  would  like  to  cover  three  areas  that  you  pointed 
out  in  your  testimony.  Well,  in  the  first  area  there  is  a  limitation  on 
materials.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  being  true,  then  in  order  to  expedite  this 
program  this  limitation  should'  not  be  as  narrow  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Within  reason  I  think  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  the  second  limitation  is  that  in  the  current 
programs  and  in  the  making  of  transactions  you  do  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  wherever  you  wish  in  making  these  transactions. 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I  state  my  answer  this  way,  that  in  restricting 
the  countries  of  the  world  into  which  you  can  sell,  through  the  life 
of  your  contract,  you  have  greatly  impeded  your  opportunity  to  make 
sales. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well  yes.  I  think  you  and  I  have  said  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  originally  said  it  differently.  The  essence  of  this 
is  restrictions  around  the  movement.  Your  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  would  like  the  opportunity  to  say  where  you 
wished  to  go. 
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Mr.  Chambers.  In  the  free  world. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  might  add,  Mr.  McIntire,  that,  obviously,  when 
you  lift  the  commodities  you  have  to  tell  at  that  time  where  they 
are  going.  The  only  difference  is  that  now  you  have  to  tell  at  the 
time  you  make  your  offer,  which  makes  it  very  difficult. 

Under  the  other  system  a  commodity  man,  acting  as  your  agent, 
could  tie  this  in  with  his  sales  throughout  the  life  of  the  contract,  and 
he  only  had  to  advise  agriculture  at  the  time  he  took  the  commodities 
from  them  as  to  which  country  they  were  going. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  the  third  area,  which  is  not  nearly  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  first  two,  is  the  pricing  policy  of  GSA,  the  spot  pricing 
as  against  the  forward  position. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  that  the  problem  there — and  if  I  seem  to 
be  a  little  blunt  on  my  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  so  interpreted — that  they  use  GSA  as 
the  experts  on  pricing,  and  they  get  this  price  advice  on  a  cash  basis. 
And  they  will  not  go  one  iota  beyond  what  GSA  tells  them. 

GSA  takes  the  position— 

We  are  not  interested  in  disposing  of  the  commodity.  That  is  your  problem. 
We  are  not  interested  in  what  all  of  the  difficulties  are.  All  we  are  doing  is 
that  we  are  telling  you  what  we  think  you  can  buy  for  now  on  a  spot  and 
dollar  basis. 

And  I  think  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture— if  they  were 
trying  to  carry  out  the  law — this  basically  is  a  matter  of  philosophy 
within  the  departments  to  a  great  extent — -they  could  very  easily  say, 
“All  right,  GSA  says  this  to  be  true  for  dollars,  and  under  present 
conditions  we  would  anticipate,”  or  they  could  require  us  to  show 
how  much  additional  cost  there  might  be  as  the  result  of  the  barter 
and  agree  to  the  higher  price.  So  far  they  have  never  gone  beyond 
GSA.  Incidentally,  that  is  why  I  am  certain  when  you  gentlemen 
inquire  into  the  prices  paid  you  will  not  find  any  high  prices. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  go  back  over  these  to  just  generalize. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  matter  of  a  limitation  on  materials. 

Mr.  Chambers.  On  the  materials,  yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  This  comes  within  the  framework  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  acquisition  of  a  particular  material  is  or  is  not 
a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir.  I  respectfully  point  out  that  in  a  portion 
of  my  statement  I  tried  to  show  the  difference  between  the  language 
that  Congress  wrote  into  the  law  for  title  I  where  you  talk  about  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  stockpile,  and  the  language 
you  put  into  title  III  where  you  talk  about  strategic  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  that  do  not  deteriorate  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  ever  intended  in  title  III  that  you 
only  take  the  materials  from  the  strategic  and  critical  lists.  I  say 
that  due  to  the  language  of  the  law  and  the  history  on  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  go  behind  that  to  the  consideration  that  some¬ 
body  must  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  you  are  going  to  have 
a  strategic  material  list,  on  the  one  hand,  under  title  I,  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  a  wide-open  gate  through  which  you 
can  bring  these  same  articles  through  under  title  III. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  never  should  be  unlimited. 
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Mr.  McIntire.  I  realize  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Chambers.  But  there  is  a  list. 

Mr.  McIntire.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  find  it  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  a  question  of  what  I  think  the  Congress  in¬ 
tended  as  to  the  exchange  of  strategic  materials.  We  are  again  in  a 
battle  of  semantics.  There  is  a  list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
limited  to  these  74  major  items  which  our  experts  deem  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  important  to  us  to  build  up  a  national  stockpile. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  group  of  strategic  materials,  Mr.  McIntire, 
by  any  manner  of  means.  There  are  a  great  many  other  materials 
which  are  very  vital  to  our  war  effort,  God  forbid,  we  ever  get  into 
it,  and  of  which  we  have  not  any,  because  nature  did  not  give  them  to 
us  or  we  have  exhausted  them. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Public  Law  480,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  to  effectuate  a  disposal  of  our  surplus  commodities.  If  we  can 
take  our  surplus  commodities  which  are  costing  us  through  the  years 
to  support  and  pay  for  in  storage — if  we  can  exchange  those  for  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  will  either  need  10  or  20  years  from  now  in  our 
economy — you  cannot  look  on  this  as  a  short-haul  thing — then  I 
think  that  we  should  do  it,  particularly,  when  these  materials  do  not 
deteriorate — and  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  rec¬ 
ords  here  which  I  think  is  about  twice  as  much  as  it  should  be— it 
is  costing  us  at  the  ratio  of  about  50  to  1  to  store  the  commodities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  figures. 

The  reason  I  said  these  figures  were  too  high  is  because  they  do 
have  the  French  housing  interest  in  there,  and  I  submit  that  is  not 
a  storage  charge. 

I  think  you  have  no  place  else  to  put  it.  So  they  threw  it  into 
storage. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  there  is  the  area  of  limitation  on  the  freedom 
of  trading  in  the  free  world,  and,  in  addition  there  is  also  the  question 
of  source  of  these  commodities  because  of  the  established  policy  for 
trade. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  McIntire,  most  of  these  materials  come  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  most  of  them.  In  some  few  instances 
it  is  different. 

What  you  do  is  that  you  take  these  commodities  to  one  of  the  free 
world  countries  that  has  dollars  or  hard  exchange  and  you  sell  them 
there.  Then  you  take  exchange  to  this  third  country,  and  buy  the 
materials  to  bring  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  McIntire.  This  limitation  in  the  present  category  is  not  a  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  the  source  of  the  strategic  material  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  on  the  place  of  the  sale  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  sale  of  the  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  So  that  is  the  area  around  which  you  can  operate  in 
connection  with  the  free  world  and  internationally  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  gets  into  a  question  of  whether  we  want  to  go 
along  with  the  way  it  is  being  administered,  which  many  have  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  others  have  said  it  is  very  excellent. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  has  been  in  business,  sir,  for  about  three  genera¬ 
tions. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  organize  the  company  merely  to  go 
into  the  barter  business,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Me?  I  have  my  own  company,  called  J.  M. 
Chambers  &  Associates.  I  would  like  to  advertise  this  fact. 

I  am  in  the  business  of  representing  various  concerns  that  have 
business  in  Washington  that  do  not  maintain  full-time  Washington 
offices. 

Ever  since  I  left  Government  in  1954,  M.  Golodez  has  been  one  of 
my  clients. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  been  engaged  in  some 
barter  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  total  volume  of  the  company’s 
business  is  in  barter? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Much  too  small.  Oh,  you  mean  the  company’s 
business?  I  thought  you  meant  what  percentage  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  get.  I  would  say,  sir — I  cannot  answer  this  question 
specifically — they  are  extremely  strong  in  sugar.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  sugar  is  their  largest. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  private  operation  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  A  private  operation. 

I  would  think  that  the  barter  transactions  is,  probably,  less  than 
1  percent  of  their  total  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

There  is  one  other  question.  We  have  to  adjourn  now. 

Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  any  of  your  clients  or  busi¬ 
ness  associates  regarding  the  barter  program  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  way  it  is  being  administered  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  have  you  heard  complaints  about  how  it 
is  being  administered — especially  with  regard  to  the  charge  that  bar¬ 
ter  transactions  are  displacing  dollar  transactions  and  interfering 
with  normal  trade  and  commerce — have  you  heard  any  complaints  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir.  And  I  have  a  very  wide  circle  of  contacts 
with  people  in  the  international  field,  in  the  export- import  field,  with 
producers  of  materials,  and  people  in  the  mining  industry,  and  I  have 
never  heard  any  complaints  about  it,  except,  in  fairness,  last  year 
there  were  some  problems  concerning  lead  and  zinc  which  have  long 
since  been  overcome. 

The  barter  program  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  lead  and  zinc  peo¬ 
ple  as  being  helpful.  I  have  not  heard  of  such. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  lifting  the  restrictions. 
Do  you  realize  those  restrictions  were  imposed  by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  understand  that  this  company  has  been 
in  business  for  a  great  many  years  and  successfully  so,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I,  also,  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
your  opinion  less  than  1  percent  of  the  business  is  involved  in  barter 
transactions  under  Public  Law  480.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  work  with  the  ores  and  minerals  department. 
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Mr.  Ieague  of  California.  That  is  your  estimate.  I  am  just  a  little 
curious  to  know  what  you  would  say  to  this,  if  this  company  has  been 
m  business  successfully  for  all  of  these  years,  without  any  barter 
program  under  Public  Law  480,  and  it  now  participates  in  a  total 
business  of  1  percent,  that  is,  of  its  total  business  in  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  why  then  does  the  company  become  so  interested  in  expanding 
the  barter  program,  unless  it  is  possible  that  very  large  profits  are 
possible,  or  are  in  the  making  for  such  barter  transactions? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Teague,  Golodetz  has,  as  I  understand  it — and 
I. do  not  know  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Golodetz  Co. — some  21 
different  departments. 

As  far  as  the  ores  and  minerals  department  is  concerned,  with  which 
I  am  directly  connected,  since  1940  it  has  been  selling  ores  and  min¬ 
erals  to  the  strategic  stockpile  for  dollars. 

I  know  that  the  first  contract  that  was  ever  made  for  manganese 
ore  was  worked  out  by  Golodetz. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  That  was  not  a  barter  transaction. 

Mr.  Chambers.  No.  Barter  actually  got  going  in  1954. 

So  over  the  years  Golodetz  has  had,  as  a  part  of  their  total  busi¬ 
ness — we  fight  for  the  resources  of  our  company  just  like  Government 
departments  fight  for  their  share  of  the  appropriated  dollars — the 
ores  and  minerals  department  has,  as  a  part  of  its  business,  Govern¬ 
ment  business. 

Starting  in  1953  most  of  the  dollar  acquisitions  for  the  stockpile 
programing  were  stopped.  There  was  a  period  of  time  when  the 
ores  and  minerals  department’s  business  with  the  Government,  was 
dead.  I  mean,  they  had  no  sales  to  the  Government,  which  had  been 
one  of  their  customers. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enactment  of  that  law.  Even  though  I  was  working  for  them,  to  my 
regret,  I  did  not  know  that  this  language  was  coming  in.  But  once 
it  was  enacted  it  was  a  chance  again  to  sell  to  the  Government.  And 
just  like  in  any  commercial  business  company  this  department  of 
Golodetz  tries  to  do  some  business  through  barter. 

We  would  like  to  keep  the  barter  program  going  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  possible  to  work  transactions. 

I  can  in  all  sincerity  turn  my  hat  around  and  talk  out  of  my  long 
experience  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  was  on  the  planning  board 
of  the  National  Security,  when  I  was  with  Civil  Defense.  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  program,  in  my  opinion,  for  our  Government  than 
this  barter  program. 

But  so  help  me,  I  have  been  completely  confused — and  these  people 
are  friends  of  mine — as  to  why  some  of  the  changes  were  made. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chambers.  So  far  as  profits  are  concerned  I  might  add  I  have 
offered  to  make  our  records  available.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
profits  will  surprise  you. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  you  do  not  get  any  profits  from  the  Government 
how  do  you  derive  this  discount  of  between  8  and  12  percent,  as  you 
put  it. — does  CCC  not  have  to  pay  you  12  percent  more  for  the  min¬ 
erals  than  the  actual  market  prices  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  contrary  is  true. 
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It  so  happens  that  at  the  time  when  the  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
o-ram  became  so  acute  as  to  cause  the  higher  discounts  to  be  asked 
by  the  grain  people — I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  ^discounts,  ac¬ 
tually,  they  are  sales  commissions,  that  is  what  they  are- — they  can 
take  the  sales  commissions  and  then  discount  their  prices  abroad 

out  of  them.  .  . 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  paying  them  a  commission  to 
sell  the  grain  for  us.  At  the  very  time  those  restrictions  were  the 
highest  was  the  period  of  time  when  GSA’s  pricing  patterns  began 
to  get  tighter  and  tighter. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  do  you  get  the  discount  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  You  mean  how  do  you  work  the  deal  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  How  do  you  get  the  8  to  12  percent  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  do  not  gain  it.  We  sell  to  the  Government. 
We  want  to  continue  to  sell.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  about  that. 

Again,  the  essence  of  international  trade  is  having  suppliers  abroad 
from  whom  you  can  buy,  and  people  to  whom  you  can  sell. 

India  has  been  in  the  doldrums.  I  wish  somebody  would  ask  me 
a  question  about  the  Indian  manganese  deal.  India  is  hurting  terri¬ 
bly.  That  is,  in  their  manganese  industry,  for  2  or  3  years.  They 
have  not  only  been  affected  by  our  recession,  but  in  many  areas  they 
have  a  distressed  industry. 

Golodetz  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  are  buying  from  them. 

The  way  we  got  our  money  to  make  this  deal  work  was  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  take  9teel  from  Sweden  to  India  and  sell 
it  at  a  profit  sufficiently  large  to  pay  for  the  expenses  involved  and 
still  make  a  slight  profit  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  understand  that.  The  middleman  buys  for  less  than 
he  sells  for,  and  makes  a  profit. 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  hope  to. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  do  you  get  the  8  to  12  percent  discount  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  do  not  get  it.  We  pay  it.  We  do  not  get  it. 
My  heavens,  we  pay  that  to  the  grain  company. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  you  lose  it  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir;  we  take  it  out  of  the  other  increments  of 
the  transaction.  Nobody  pays  us  this.  This  is  what  we  have  to  pay 
the  commodity  people  to  move  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  understood  the  cotton  people  came  in  here  the  other 
day  and  claimed  that  they  were  doing  that  and  that  it  went  up  to  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Chambers.  They  went  as  high  as  20  percent  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  They  complained  about  that.  I  would  like  to  know  who 
gets  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  GSA  if  they  could  give  us  the  informa¬ 
tion.  They  said  that  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  can  tell  you  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chambers  is  actually  involved  in  the  transac¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  can  tell  you  who  is  getting  part  of  it,  Mr.  Quie. 

It  is  the  only  way  we  are  selling  the  commodities.  Let  us  take  this 
barley  situation,  since  Agriculture  brought  it  up.  We  have  to  pay 
10  percent  duty  on  our  barley  going  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
compared  to  that  which  comes  from  Empire  nations  duty  free.  While 
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that  was  not  our  deal,  I  can  tell  you  what  must  have  happened.  The 
grain  company  that  wanted  to  sell  in  there  got  his  commission  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  buyer  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  he  were  on  a  competitive  basis  with  Canada,  which  is  the  main 
importer  into  the  United  Kingdom,  he  would  make  his  normal  profit 
if  he  did  not  have  this  10  percent  Empire  preference  to  worry  about. 

Now  he  asked  for  and  received  enough  from  the  materials  man,  a 
sales  commission  sufficiently  high  to  permit  him  to  pass  on  a  sufficient 
amount  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  man  who  is  making  the  money,  really,  if  there  is  money  to  be 
made,  is  the  importer  in  the  foreign  country  who  is  buying  the  mate¬ 
rial,  because  of  the  greater  discount  he  can  get. 

If  you  want  to  know  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  it  is  coming 
strictly  out  of  the  hide  of  the  foreign  traders,  and  when  I  say  “for¬ 
eign  traders”,  I  mean  we  who  trade  in  foreign  commerce.  We  have 
got  to  make  that  money  to  be  able  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  think  that  the  taxpayers  pay  it  myself. 

You  said  that  prior  to  1957  you  only  needed  one-half  to  iy2  percent. 

Mr.  Chambers.  About  one-half  to  iy2  percent. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  now  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments,  or,  rather  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  you  need  the 
additional  discount  in  order  to  protect  yourself.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Not  to  protect  ourselves,  sir.  But  the  commodity 
company. 

Mr.  Quie.  Or  you  lose  money  otherwise.  You  have  to  provide  for 
the  additional  contract. 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Quie.  First  of  all,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  just  accepting  these  offers.  When  I  say  accepting,  I  mean 
they  will  consider  them  when  they  come  in.  They  do  not  originate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  indications  are  that  they  do  not  want  to  do 
very  much  in  the  way  of  barter.  Otherwise  we  would  not  be  up  here 
complaining  to  you.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  this  in  my  own  fashion 
more  clear. 

When  we  buy  abroad,  obviously  we  are  going  to  buy  our  material 
at  the  lowest  price  possible,  and  we  hope  to  sell  it  at  a  profit.  This  is, 
as  I  recall,  the  essence  of  every  bit  of  business  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
That  is  No.  1. 

Second,  when  we  sell  to  the  Government,  unlike  selling  to  industry 
the  Government  is  fixing  a  price.  We  never  have  a  chance  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  people  who  set  that  price.  That  is  the  GSA.  We 
negotiate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  stays  right 
within  the  limits  established  by  the  GSA.  And  they  are  driving  good 
bargains.  66 

Right  here  in  this  staff  document  it  shows  that  they  buy  much 
cheaper  than  the  world  market  price. 

When  we  get  this  contract,  if  we  were  just  going  over  to  India  and 
buy  the  material  and  bring  it  over  here  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  we  would  lose  and  never  come  in  again. 

When  we  work  a  barter  type  arrangement  it  almost  always  in¬ 
volves  some  type  of  commercial  transactions  in  foreign  trade.  There 
is  nothing  nefarious  or  underhanded  or  crooked  about  it.  We  are  in 
the  business  of  trading  between  nations.  We  will  try  to  work  out 
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other  deals  which  will  ultimately  get  us  the  materials  that  we  have 
to  deliver  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

And  on  the  whole  combined  transaction  we  hope  to  come  out  with  a 

1)1  The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  barter  transactions  what  actually 
happened  is  that  Congress  directed  the  Government  to  sell  these  com¬ 
modities  for  materials. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  dollar  for  dollar  value ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  want  to  inquire  along  that  line  as  to  the  origin  of  the 

commodity  that  we  gain  in  this. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  origin  of  the  commodity  you  are  talking 
about  the  agricultural  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Those  come  100  percent  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  They  come  100  percent  from  those  stocks? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  us  get  down  to  maybe  a  more  simplified 
operation.  Of  course,  what  we  have  been  talking  about  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  has  gotten  to  become  more  complicated  than  we  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  barter.  In  the  old  days  when  we  bartered  we  traded  metal 
for  some  other  material. 

Now  is  has  to  go  through  the  various  channels  of  trade.  And  your 
company  buys  and  sells  materials.  Then  you  call  on  the  Commodity 
man  to  arrange  that  for  your  company. 

We  are  faced  with  this  right  now.  In  wheat,  for  instance,  we  have 
an  overabundance  of  wheat  on  which  we  are  paying  tremendous  stor¬ 
age  charges  and  which  presumably  will  go  out  of  condition  within 
a  foreseeable  future. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  strategic  materials  we  want  and  need, 
and  which  are  not  perishable.  We  may  not  need  them  for  10  years. 
But  to  me  I  have  always  visualized  that  it  would  be  better  to  store 
a  material  that  would  not  deteriorate  than  to  have  that  money  tied  up 
in  our  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  commodities.  \ 

So,  therefore,  do  I  have  a  correct  understanding  that  some  coun¬ 
tries  that,  produce  the  materials — all  of  them — have  to  have  wheat 
from  somewhere,  if  they  are  not  a  producer,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
produce  their  own  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  assume  that  to  be  true.  That  is,  if  a 
country  uses  wheat.  Some  nations  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  It  might  be  wheat  or  it  might  be  rice. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  some  staple. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  we  have  and  that  they  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Those  people  tell  us  that  they  have  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  they  are  faced  with  this  problem — they  say,  we  have 
manganese  here.  We  have  got  to  sell  that.  If  we  sell  it  to  the  United 
States  we  will  get  dollars,  and  we  can  use  those  dollars  to  buy  the 
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wheat.  If  we  sell  to  Russia  we  will  have  to  buy  whatever  they  have. 

What  I  had  hoped  for  through  this  entire  barter  program  is  re¬ 
sources  of  a  perishable  commodity  being  exchanged  for  nondeteri¬ 
orating  commodities  that  we  will  be  using  in  some  foreseeable  future. 
And,  also,  I  think  it  has  been  well  established  that  the  cost  of  storage 
of  metals,  the  alloys  and  things  like  that,  is  less  than  it  costs  to  store 
wheat  or  rice  or  other  commodities  that  we  are  storing. 

What  I  have  always  envisioned  was  some  way  that  we  could  actu¬ 
ally  carry  on  with  the  details  of  exchanges  for  these  other 
commodities. 

I  imderstand  that  it  may  be  correct  that  we  have  to  have  these 
multilateral  and  bilateral  deals  in  order  to  complete  this. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  burdensome  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  not  looked  with  favor  upon  some  of  the  deals  where 
we  tried  to  move  some  commodities.  Can  you  see  any  great  objection 
to  those  deals  ?  What  is  the  main  objection  that  they  told  you  about? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  that  the  main  objection  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  before  this  committee.  The  State  Department  has 
received  complaints  from  nations  with  whom  we  have  been  competing 
successfully  through  the  barter  program,  where  we  could  not  do  it  for 
cash.  So  they  have  complained  to  the  State  Department.  And  that 
has  been  translated  into  a,  virtual  embargo  of  barter  into  those  nations. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  has  been  my  observation,  too.  The 
State  Department,  trying  not  to  make  anybody  mad,  have  prevented 
us  from  carrying  on  business. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  the  State  Department  has  been  definitely 
protecting  the  exports  of  any  nation  that  complained  to  them,  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  They  have  been  objecting  to  doing  the  thing 
through  the  barter  arrangement  that  we  do  through  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  where  it  has  been  sold  for  dollars.  WRen  it  is  barter, 
they  do  object. 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  are  not  able  to  compete  very  successfully  for 
dollar  sales,  as  the  record  shows. 

With  some  of  these  nations  we  have  sold  quite  a  bit  of  material 
through  the  barter  arrangement.  For  instance,  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  they  put  the  restrictions  on,  that  stopped. 

We  have  a  “Buy  American”  law,  too,  similar  to  their  Empire  Act. 
We  cannot  complete  too  well  on  a  strict  dollar  basis.  Because  there 
are  two  legs  or  more  legs  to  the  deal  we  can  compete  through  barter 
where  we  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  exchange  of  perishable  commodities 

that  is  the  sole  requirement? 

Chambers.  I  think  it  is  the  very  best  program. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  12:50  o’clock  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  re¬ 
convene  Monday,  July  27, 1959,  at  10  a.m.) 
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MONDAY,  JULY  27,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

.  7V  ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Marshall. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRED  MARSHALL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  this  committee.  I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  record,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  chairman  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  remarks  that  I  have  made.  There  will 
be  other  witnesses  appearing  this  morning  who  will  be  appearing  on 
exactly  the  same  subject  that  I  am  appearing  upon,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  be  able  to  give  this  committee  some  very  complete  technical 
information  which  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  committee  than  some 
of  the  remarks  that  I  might  make.  So,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  highlight  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  statement  for  the  record  and 
proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Feed  Marshall,  Minnesota,  in  Support  of  Amendments  to 

Public  Law  480  Embodied  in  H.R.  7146,  Before  the  House  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  July  27,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  appear  before  you  today  and  to  make  this  brief  statement  urging  that  you 
amend  Public  Law  480  in  the  manner  specified  in  H.R.  7146,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  me  on  May  14, 1959. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  think  this  committee  has  done  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  job  in  endeavoring  to  work  out  programs  for  the  disposition  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  Also,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  this  committee 
to  check  closely  from  time  to  time  on  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  and 
authorities  contained  in  legislation  approved  by  this  committee  are  used  by  the 
executive  branch. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  committee,  being  a  Representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  dairy  districts  in  Minnesota,  naturally  I  follow  the  work  you  do  as 
well  as  my  time  permits. 

I  am  sure  you  want  to  know,  and  to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  to  whether  legisla¬ 
tion  endorsed  by  your  committee,  and  in  many  instances  written  right  in  your 
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committee,  is  carried  out  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
intended. 

I  introduced  H.R.  7146  for  the  very  simple  reasons  that  I  think  (1)  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Public  Law  480  program  has  been  administered  in  respect  to 
encouragement  of  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  particularly,  are  contrary  to  a 
basic  principle  of  Public  Law  480 ;  (2)  the  aggressive  promotion  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  filled  milk  products,  made  from  coconut  oil  mixed  with  subsi¬ 
dized  nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  United  States,  is  wrecking  normal  commercial 
export  markets  for  natural  U.S.  dairy  products  abroad;  (3)  official  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  vigorous  drive  is  in  the  making  to  expand  filled  milk  production 
throughout  many  of  the  nondairy  producing  nations  of  the  world,  which  will 
inevitably  redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  ourselves  and  of  friendly  nations  who 
depend  upon  dairy  product  exports  for  a  large  portion  of  their  foreign  trade; 
and  (4)  the  aggressive  production  and  marketing  of  filled  dairy  products  abroad 
by  our  dairy  industry  coupled  with  the  encouragement  given  such  operations  by 
our  own  Government  through  payment  of  subsidies  under  Public  Law  480  and 
other  U.S.  law,  will,  over  a  period  of  time,  result  in  efforts  being  made  in  the 
United  States  to  produce  imitation  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced,  H.R.  7146,  would  accomplish  the  following : 

1.  Prohibit  sale  or  disposal,  either  under  Public  Law  480  or  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any  other  act,  of  dairy  products  for  use 
outside  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  filled  milk  products. 

2.  Specify  that  the  Secretary  may  pay  subsidies  on  dairy  products  other  than 
those  purchased  under  price  support.  It  is  to  be  realized  that  the  limitation  of 
price-support  purchases  to  butter,  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  is 
purely  an  administrative  decision.  While  I  do  not  quarrel  to  any  great  degree 
with  the  limitation  of  price-support  purchases  to  such  commodities,  I  do  think 
that  export  encouragement  should  be  granted  all  export  dairy  commodities  when 
needed.  This  thought  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  major  commercial  export 
markets  for  dairy  products  concentrate  very  heavily  in  evaporated  milk  and  dry 
whole  milk. 

Inasmuch  as  milk  used  for  manufacturing  can  be  used  or  shifted  from  one  use 
to  another,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  encouragement  of  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products  other  than  those  purchased  under  price  support  would  be 
helpful  in  reducing  our  basic  surplus  and  be  of  benefit  to  producers. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  utterly  silly  to  subsidize  exports  of  one  dairy  commodity 
at  the  expense  of  normal  commercial  export  marketings  of  other  dairy  commodi¬ 
ties. 

3.  Publications  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  I  have  seen  show 
clearly  that  subsidization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  Public  Law  480  and  currently 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  has  wrecked  the  export  market  of  the  United 
States  for  evaporated  milk  in  the  Philippines. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  plans  are  in  progress  to  expand  filled  milk 
production  and  marketing  to  many  other  areas,  particularly  the  southeastern 
Asian  area.  If  this  is  done,  any  potential  development  of  export  markets  for 
natural  dairy  products  in  these  areas  will  have  been  destroyed. 

4.  My  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  establish  differential 
rates  of  exports  so  that  he  can  furnish  butterfat  at  low  prices  to  be  used  in 
foreign  countries  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  world  prices  for  butter  and 
butterfat.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  provision  will  enable  us  to  encourage  the 
development  of  natural  dairy  products  in  these  markets  and,  hence,  hold  out 
some  hope  of  developing  future  natural  dairy  products  markets. 

5.  The  bill  makes  more  specific  that  the  powers  and  authorities  of  Public 
Law  480  or  of  any  other  act  shall  not  be  used  in  a  manner  so  as  to  disrupt  or 
displace  any  usual  marketings  of,  or  any  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade 
in,  any  dairy  product  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  in  the  dairy  industry  who  might  oppose  amending  Public  Law  480 
as  provided  in  H.R.  7146  because  of  possible  loss  of  some  export  outlets  for 
nonfat  dry  milk. 

I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  such  arguments 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  compelling. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  the  district  which  I  represent  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
dairy  producing  districts  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  town 
of  Browerville,  Minn.,  there  is  located  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  nonfat 
dry  milk  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  farmers  in  my 
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area  do  not  want  any  action  undertaken  to  promote  the  production  of  filled 
milk  products  abroad  nor  do  they  want  action  taken  abroad  which  may  in 
time  lead  to  serious  competition  with  filled  milk  products  in  this  country. 

I  urge  that  you  amend  Public  Law  480  in  the  manner  suggested  in  H.R.  7146. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduced  bill  H.R.  7146. 

This  bill  has  to  do  with  the  filled  milk  program  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  perfectly  proper  for  this  committee  to  include  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  in  the  bill  that  you  are  now  considering. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  problem  as  it  affects  the  dairy  industry. 

e  of  the  things  we  must  do  is  protect  our  milk  in¬ 
dustry.  Now,  to  me,  when  we  talk  about  the  dairy  industry,  we  talk 
about  all  phases  of  the  dairy  market,  and  because  of  the  sale  of  this 
nonfat  dry  milk  into  some  areas,  particularly  the  Philippines,  we 
have  assisted  in  destroying  the  market  for  whole  natural  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  has  been  mentioned  by  a  number  of  people  from  the  De¬ 
partment  itself.  They  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  have  dropped 
m  that  regard. 

My  bill  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  bill  proposes  in  section  306(a)  : 

No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 

°Lm  ant  /.?  thlS.ac>  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  act  for  use  outside  the  United  States  for  the  manufacturing 
blending,  or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese.  S 

It  is  also  providing  for  an  export  subsidy  in  order  that  we  mio-ht 
meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign  countries  moving  in  and  takmjr 
our  natural  milk  market  away  from  us. 

Now,  it.  also  provides  in  section  (c)  that  we  can  provide  means  for 
competing  with  these  exports;  in  other  words,  it  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary  to  subsidize  the  movement  of  this  milk  so  it  will  meet  the 
competition. 

•  ,Thls  sfe™s  tof6  to  be  a  very  serious  matter.  I  think  a  very  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law  you  people  have  passed  would  mean  it  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  law  that  we  use  our  Government’s  funds,  the 
taxpayers  money,  to  subsidize  the  movement  of  a  commodity  like 
nonfat  dried  milk  to  displace  the  milk  that  we  send  as  evaporated  milk 
In  other  words,  where  the  Department  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  moved  this  milk,  this  dried  milk  into  the  Philippines 

hnn  T  the  coconufc  oiL  That  is  where  it  gets 
its  name  filled  milk.  That  means  that  they  substitute  the  natural 

our  m?rW  f  S  h  th,6<?0(X®ut  0ll?  and  that  has  been  used  to  hurt 
oui  market  for  evaporated  milk. 

, °?S  we  sent  approximately  60  percent  of  our  evaporated  milk 

fnrthA  rT  n- lpp1^^'  At  T6  time  the  PhiliPPine  Islands,  as  a  market 
for  Amencan  dairy  products,  was  almost  a  monopoly  as  far  as  the 

United  States  was  concerned.  Now,  we  stepped  in  and  we  subsidized 
that  by  sending  nonfat  dried  milk  to  the  Philippine  Islands  They 

that  we  C!a  i  fed  mbkit0  blend! Wlt]1  their  coc°nnt  oil  and  it  means 
that  we  have  that  much  less  market  for  our  natural  milk  products. 

1  I  want  I1™?  iaVe  a.bf  kmg  up  of  the  fats  in  this  country. 

•  ,  Vant  to  make  this  point  clear,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
if  the  commercial  dairy  corporations  do  that  with  a  subsidy  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  that  is  one  thing,  but  when  we  sell  nonfat  dry 

^  Pbilippine  Islands  less  than  we  could  sell  it  fS 

ammal  feed  m  this  country,  to  permit  the  Philippine  Isles  to  use  that 
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nonfat  dry  milk  which  is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  undercut  dairy  markets,  I  think  that  is  going  too  far  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  rather  extreme  and  ridiculous  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  gist  of  what  I  am  intending  to  do 
with  the  bill  that  I  have  presented  to  this  committee. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Marshall,  for  your 
appearance. 

How  does  this  milk  compare  in  quality  with  ordinary  milk  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  it  would  be  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  answer  because  knowing  the  makeup  of  that  milk  to  me 
it  would  be  far  below  the  quality  of  ordinary  milk.  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  that  milk,  one  of  our  best  products,  is  a  natural  product  that 
comes  from  the  cow.  It  is  a  balanced  product.  I  have  often  heard 
of  our  whole  milk  being  talked  of  as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  foods  we  have.  When  it  is  blended  with  a  lot  of  things  then  it 
is  something  different.  I  do  know  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  peo¬ 
ple  a  number  of  years  ago  made  it  possible  for  milk  to  be  camouflaged 
and  sold  artifically  in  interstate  commerce  in  this  country.  I  assume 
that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  people  made  a  very  good  investigation 
of  that  before  they  came  out  with  that  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Otie  Reed. 

STATEMENT  OF  OTIE  M.  REED,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL  CREAMERIES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Reed.  Recognizing  that  you  people  have  been  engaged  in 
lengthy  hearings  on  Public  Law  480  and  that  there  is  a  large  panel  of 
witnesses  to  follow  me,  and  more  in  the  days  to  come,  I  have  a  full 
statement  here  which  I  would  like  to  file  for  the  record.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “Statement  of  Otie  M.  Reed,  Washington  Representative,  Na¬ 
tional  Creameries  Association,  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  July  27,  1959,  in  Respect  to  Proposed  Amendments  to  Public 
Law  480.” 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  you  may  file  your  statement  for 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Otie  M.  Reed,  Washington  Representative,  National 
Creameries  Association 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Otie  M.  Reed.  I  am  Washington 
representative  of  National  Creameries  Association.  My  office  is  located  at  1107 
19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  our  headquarters  office  is  located  at  817 
New  York  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

National  Creameries  Association  is  a  nonprofit  organization.  Its  membership 
is  comprised  of  local,  independent  dairy  plants  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Our  member  plants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  locally  owned,  independent  cooperative  associations  of 
producers  with  a  few  locally  owned,  independent,  private  business  partnerships 
or  corporations.  We  have  no  regional  cooperative  selling  associations  or  line  or 
regional  cooperative  or  corporate  firms  in  our  membership. 

Our  member  plants  manufacture  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  some  cheese,  and 
about  30  of  them,  in  addition  to  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  have  grade  A  milk 
plant  facilities  from  which  they  ship  grade  A  milk  to  city  fluid  milk  markets. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  this  morning  to  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  aspects  of  Public  Law  480.  Also,  if  the  committee  will  indulge  me, 
I  wish  to  follow  the  discussion  of  Public  Law  480  operations  with  a  brief  deserip^ 
tion  of  a  proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the  National  Creameries  Associa¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  expansion  of  commercial  marketings  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
within  the  United  States. 

I.  STATEMENT  REGARDING  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

1.  National  Creameries  Association  supports  the  general  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  Public  Law  48O. — National  Creameries  Association,  while  not  familiar 
with  all  the  operational  details  of  the  working  of  Public  Law  480,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  legislation  has  been  of  value  to  the  U.S.  dairy  farmer  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  commodities  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  long-range 
benefits  will  accrue  if  export  operations  authorized  by  Public  Law  480  are  handled 
in  such  fashion  to  result  in  a  permanent  expansion  of  export  markets  for  dairy 
commodities. 

We  do  not  presume  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  length  of  time  which 
Public  Law  480  should  be  extended,  although  it  should  be  recognized  that  an 
extension  of  at  least  1  year  is  the  shortest  practical  extension  that  should  be 
made. 

2.  Problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. — As 
we  understand  the  matter,  the  basic  principle  of  Public  Law  480  is  to  provide 
the  means  whereby  commercial  export  markets  for  dairy  products  and  other 
export  commodities  can  be  developed  and  maintained. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  powers  and  authorities  granted  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  480  are  to  be  exercised  in  such  fashion  as  to 
safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under 
this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

As  we  understand  this  provision,  it  means  that  the  Congress  did  not  want 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  the  powers  of  the  act  in  such  fashion  as 
to  disturb  or  disrupt  established  commercial  export  markets  for  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States,  nor  did  the  Congress  wish  the  Secretary  to  dis¬ 
rupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  through  assistance  granted  under 
s  Public  Law  480. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  provision  of  this  nature  is  just  plain  commonsense  and 
we  heartily  approve  of  it. 

In  respect  to  some  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  title  I,  Public  Law,  however,  we  regret  to  inform  the  Congress 
that,  in  our  considered  opinion,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  disregarded 
the  provision  of  the  law  described  above.  The  reasons  for  our  opinion  in  this 
matter  are  set  forth  in  the  following  section. 

3.  Disruption  of  regular  U.S.  commercial  exporting  marketings  through  use 
i  of  authority  granted  in  Public  Lain  480. — It  is  our  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  through  its  action  in  subsidizing  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
which  are  shipped  abroad  and  used  in  producing  commodities  that  are  highly 
competitive  with  regular  U.S.  commercial  exports  of  natural  dairy  products, 
is  disregarding  the  provision  of  Public  Law  480  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  reasonable  precaution  not  to  disrupt  commercial  market¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  a  large  portion  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  exported 
under  subsidy  is  not  used  in  such  fashion  as  to  merit  the  criticism  voiced  above. 
However,  subsidized  exports  to  the  Philippines  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Mexico, 
i  most  definitely,  is  our  opinion,  violate  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Figures  furnished  me  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  showing  sales 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  title  I,  title  II,  and  sales  for  dollars  under  authority 
of  CCC  charter  and  other  laws,  are  set  forth  in  tables  1,  2,  and  3  in  the 
appendix. 

In  1958,  commercial  exports  under  title  I  were  56.8  million  pounds  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  of  which  10.5  million  pounds  went  to  the  Philippines. 

CCC  sales  of  dairy  products  under  barter  agreements  were  10.3  million 
pounds  in  1958,  of  which  1.6  million  pounds  went  to  the  Philippines. 

In  1958,  CCC  sold  under  its  charter  powers  and  other  provisions  of  law, 
through  commercial  channels,  35.3  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
of  which  18.8  million  pounds  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  6.9  million  poimds  were 
sent  to  the  Philippines. 
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Total  export  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  1958,  per  the  above,  were  102.5  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  which  37.8  million  pounds  were  shipped  to  the  Philippines  and 

Mexico.  .  • 

In  order  to  give  you  a  well-rounded  story  as  to  our  reasons  for  objecting  to 
the  operations  respecting  the  Philippines  and  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  give 

you  certain  background  information. 

In  regard  to  shipments  to  Mexico,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according 
to  our  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  Mexican  Government  embargos  the 
importation  of  all  dairy  products  except  nonfat  dry  milk.  We  understand 
that  this  embargo  is  in  effect  because  the  government  of  Mexico  is  desirous  of 
protecting  and  promoting  its  own  local  dairy  industry. 

The  nonfat  dry  milk  shipped  to  Mexico  is  mixed  with  coconut  oil  of  Mexican 
origin  reconstituted  to  a  fluid,  and  sold  as  filled  fluid  milk,  Such  milk,  so1  we 
are  advised,  is  sold  through  stores  that  are  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to,  presumably,  persons  on  low  incomes. 

It  is  to  be  seen  that  this  Mexican  operation  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  violate 
Public  Law  480  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  export  market  of  any  significance 
in  that  country  except  nonfat  dry  milk,  due  to  the  embargo  placed  upon  imports 
by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  export  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  Philippines,  however,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  violative  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  but  also  sets  in  motion  forces  which  seem  to  us  to  be  destructive 
of  international  trade  in  dairy  products  rather  than  its  enhancement. 

Starting  in  1957,  two  United  States  dairy  firms  opened  plants  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  which,  as  we  understand  it,  are  subsidiaries  of  parent  United  States 
companies. 

Both  of  these  plants  in  the  Philippines  started  manufacturing  a  commodity 
called  evaporated  filled  milk.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  Philippines  by  com¬ 
bining  water  and  coconut  oil  with  nonfat  dry  milk  exported  from  the  United 
States,  then  evaporated,  canned,  and  sold  through  retail  outlets  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  manner  in  which  evaporated  milk  is  sold. 

The  Philippines  has  long  represented  one  of  the  major  export  market  for 
evaporated  milk.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  estimates  that  world  exports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  in  1957  total 
441  million  pounds.  (Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  FD  16-58,  published  Dec.  31,  1958.) 

The  circular  named  above  states : 

“Exports  from  the  United  States  in  1957  continues  to  be  highly  concentrated, 
about  75  percent  of  total  shipments  going  to  the  Philippines  and  20  percent  to 
Western  Hemisphere  markets,  mainly  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

“The  Philippines  continued  to  be  the  principal  market  for  evaporated  milk 
in  1957,  taking  about  60  percent  of  total  world  exports.  Africa,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  South  America  were  also  important  outlets.” 

Since  the  start  of  production  and  marketing  of  evaporated  filled  milk  in  the 
Philippines  in  1957,  the  exports  of  United  States  evaporated  milk  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  shown  a  very  significant  decline. 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  9-59,  published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  June  26,  1959,  carries 
the  official  story  as  to  the  manner  in  which  filled  milk  production  is  reducing 
the  Philippine  market  for  United  States  evaporated  milk.  This  publication 
states  that: 

“The  combined  capacity  of  the  plants  producing  filled  milk  is,  or  soon  will 
be,  great  enough  to  supply  the  total  needs  of  the  Philippine  market  for  un¬ 
sweetened  canned  milk  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  needs  for  sweetened 
canned  milk.  Whether  this  will  occur  depends  upon  the  consumer  desire  for 
established  brands  of  canned  milk,  and  the  recognized  superiority  of  evaporated 
milk  in  infant  feeding.  These  2  factors  may  result  in  an  indefinite  continuance 
of  an  import  demand  at  a  sharply  reduced  level. 

“Total  imports  of  evaporated  milk  into  the  Philippine  market  rose  steadily 
in  recent  years  until  1957,  when  they  fell  about  10  percent  below  1956.  In  1958, 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  imports,  and  a  further  substantial  drop  is  likely 
for  1959.  After  1960,  imports  of  evaporated  milk  may  be  no  more  than  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  annual  average  for  1953-57  (approximately  135  million 
pounds).  While  United  States  brands  may  constitute  nearly  all  of  this  total, 
their  volume  will  nevertheless  mean  a  drastic  shrinkage  in  total  United  States 
exports  of  evaporated  milk.” 
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Of  the  countries  in  this  area,  the  United  Kingdom,  in  general,  represents  by 
far  the  largest  Import  market. 

Basically,  the  major  potential  markets  for  the  export  volume  of  dairy-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  outside  of  Western  Europe  are  South  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Vast  concentrations  of  people  live  in  these  areas,  and  their  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  either  extremely  limited  or,  to  all  practical  purposes,  nonexistent. 

The  major  export  market  for  evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk  in  1958  was 
Asia,  which  took  51.2  percent  and  69.4  percent  of  total  world  trade  in  these 
commodities,  respectively.  In  Asia,  the  Philippines  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
market. 

It  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  only  areas  in  the  world 
which  constitute  a  large  potential  market  for  dairy  products  are  those  where  the 
local  dairy  industry  is  relatively  small  or  nonexistent  and  which  have  large 
populations. 

In  these  areas  relatively  important  markets  have  been  developed  for  some 
dairy  products. 

For  example,  the  most  important  single  market  for  dry  whole  milk  is  Vene¬ 
zuela  ;  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  India ;  for  evaporated  milk  until  the  advent  of  filled 
milk,  the  Philippines;  and  for  condensed  milk  Malaya  and  Singapore  comprise 
by  far  the  largest  market. 

Since  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  the  major  remaining  areas  in  which 
we  may  expect  it  to  be  possible  to  develop  a  strong  export  trade  in  dairy  com¬ 
modities  on  the  part  of  the  major  exporting  nations,  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  promote  the  development  of  cheap  imitation  commodities 
which  use  only  a  portion  of  natural  milk. 

Thus,  if  we  and  other  dairy  exporting  countries  follow  the  pattern  set  in  the 
Philippines  in  other  tropical  and  subtropical  areas  where  coconut  oil  is  in  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  supply,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  two  results  would  obtain.  These 
are  (a)  current  markets  for  natural  dairy  products  which  utilize  all  of  the  milk 
produced  by  the  cow,  namely,  evaporated  milk,  dry  whole  milk,  and  condensed 
milk,  will  be  destroyed,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  trend  of  events  in  the 
Philippines;  and  (b)  any  further  expansion  of  export  markets  for  natural  milk 
products  will  be  eliminated. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  intended  that  this  should  happen  through 
operations  under  Public  Law  480. 

We  are  not  the  only  persons  who  are  disturbed  about  the  general  situation  in 
respect  to  Philippine  filled  milk.  In  recent  days  I  have  reviewed  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  dairy  journals  of  major  exporting  dairy  countries  concerning  the  filled 
milk  operations,  and  all  of  them  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

5.  Recommended  corrective  legislation,  H.R.  71/, 6. — It  is  to  be  recognized  that 
two  types  of  corrective  action  could  be  taken  to  stop  the  practices  of  which  we 
complain,  these  being:  (a)  administrative  action,  or  (b)  failing  administrative 
action,  legislative  action  should  be  taken. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  our  view  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  violat¬ 
ing  the  general  principle  of  Public  Law  480  through  subsidizing  nonfat  dry  milk 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  filled  dairy  products  abroad,  the  most  simple 
corrective  procedure  would  be  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  admit  its 
error  and  cease  violating  the  law.  However,  we  do  not  expect  the  Department 
to  take  any  such  action  inasmuch  as  in  conversations  with  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  we  have  encountered  a  most  marked  unwillingness  to 
admit  error  in  this  matter,  even  though  the  Department’s  own  figures  show  very 
clearly  that  a  serious  error  has  been  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  correct  the  situation  by 
the  very  simple  administrative  expedient  of  ceasing  to  pay  subsidies  on  nonfat 
dry  milk  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk,  we  have  no  other  recourse 
than  the  Congress. 

Hon.  Fred  Marshall,  of  Minnesota,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Congress, 
H.R.  7146.  to  correct  this  situation  which  we  will  describe  as  follows : 

Section  306(a).  Prohibits  the  sale  or  disposition  of  any  dairy  commodity  un¬ 
der  the  act  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any 
other  act,  for  use  outside  the  United  States  for  manufacturing,  blending,  or 
compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

Section  306(b).  This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  accomplish  sale 
or  disposition  of  any  dairy  commodity  outside  the  United  States  by  sale  of  stocks 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  by  cash  payment  to  exporters  at  the 
export  rate  or  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
exporter,  by  transfer  to  the  exporter  dairy  commodities  in  CCC  stocks. 
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This  paragraph  (b)  also  is  so  framed  as  to  authorize  specifically  export  sub¬ 
sidization  of  dairy  commodities  which  are  not  purchased  by  CCC  under  the  price- 
support  program. 

Section  306(c).  Provides  that  the  Secretary  may  establish  different  export' 
rates  for  dairy  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  and  sold  or  disposed 
of  in  different  countries  if  he  finds  such  different  rates  necessary  to  maintain  or 
expand  markets  for  dairy  commodities  in  competition  with  filled  milk  or  filled 
cneese. 

As  drafted,  this  paragraph  (c)  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  those 
areas  where  he  finds  it  necessary  because  of  competition  with  filled  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  establish  a  large  enough  export  subsidy  to  permit  butterfat  to  compete 
with  coconut  oil  in  areas  where  necessary. 

Section  306(d).  Provides  specifically  that  no  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  act  or  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any  other  act  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  sale  or  disposition  will  disrupt  or  displace  any  usual  marketings  of,  or  any 
normal  pattern  of  commercial  trade  in,  any  dairy  product  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Thus  this  paragraph  spells  out  in  more  specific  detail  the  current  prohibition 
in  the  act  which  provides  that  the  powers  of  the  act  are  not  to  be  used  to  burden 
or  disrupt  normal  commercial  marketings  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

Inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ignored  this  principle  of  Public  Law  480,  paragraph  (d)  appears  to  be  necessary 
in  this  bill. 

Section  306(e).  Carries  definitions  necessary  to  the  bill. 

We  urgently  and  respectfully  recommend  to  this  committee  that  it  approve 
the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Marshall  and  make  it  an  amendment  to  any 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  this  committee  recommends  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

6.  What  arguments  may  ice  expect  in  opposition  to  the  Marshall  hill? — Since 
the  Marshall  bill  was  introduced,  a  few  comments  have  been  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  indicating  disagreement  with  some  portions  of  the  Marshall  bill  on  the 
part  of  some  factors  in  the  dairy  industry.  We  will  list  these  objections  and 
comment  upon  them  as  follows : 

(a)  It  has  been  stated  that  section  306(a)  of  the  bill  places  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  position  of  telling  foreign  countries  what  they  may  do  with  commod¬ 
ities  purchased  from  this  country. 

The  bill  does  not  do  any  such  thing.  The  bill,  in  section  306(a)  merely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  U.S.  Government,  either  under  Public  Law  480  or  under  the  general 
charter  powers  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other  legislation,  from  pay¬ 
ing  a  subsidy  on  nonfat  dry  milk  to  be  used  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  filled 
milk. 

Even  with  the  Marshall  bill,  export  buyers  of  nonfat  dry  milk  could  purchase 
nonfat  dry  milk  at  regular  U.S.  market  prices  to  be  used  in  filled  milk  products 
abroad  and  the  Marshall  bill  would  not  prohibit  this  action. 

In  any  event,  why  should  not  the  United  States  attach  conditions  to  the 
utilization  of  commodities  which  it  furnishes  to  foreign  countries  through  aid 
of  one  form  or  another? 

(h)  But,  it  is  stated,  the  Marshall  bill  will  deprive  American  farmers  of  a 
vast  outlet  for  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  United  States 
does  not  furnish  the  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use  in  filled  milk  abroad,  other  dairy 
exporting  countries  will  do  so. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  in  this  connection  that  throughout  their  entire  export 
history,  there  has  been  practically  no  development  of  the  encouragement  of 
filled  milk  production  by  major  dairy  exporting  countries,  other  than  the 
United  States.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  United  States  which 
started  the  wide-scale  development  of  filled  milk  production  abroad. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices, 
major  foreign  dairy  exporting  countries  would  endanger  their  commercial  export 
markets  for  dairy  products  through  the  development  of  imitation  products  which 
use  only  a  portion  of  the  ingredients  of  natural  milk. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  also  that  major  exporting  countries,  excluding  the 
United  States,  depend  very  heavily  upon  the  exportation  of  dairy  products  in 
their  foreign  trade.  Thus,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Canada  depend  upon  foreign 
markets  to  dispose  of  their  dairy  products. 
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Switzerland  and  Italy  specialize  very  largely  in  the  production  of  special 
types  of  cheese. 

The  Netherlands  exports  butter,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  products,  and 
dried  milk  products. 

Canada  exports  some  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

New  Zealand  exports  large  volumes  of  butter  and  cheese  and  some  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

Denmark  exports  butter,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  some  dried  milk 
products,  and  some  cheese. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  their  full  export  operations,  commodity  by 
commodity,  but  the  records  show  conclusively  that  these  countries  depend  upon 
export  markets  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  dairy  products  they  produce. 

In  any  event,  if  the  United  States  continues  to  subsidize  the  exportation  of 
surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use  in  filled  milk,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
other  dairy  exporting  countries  will  be  forced  into  this  business  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  We  would  be  naive  in  the  extreme  if  we  think  for  one  moment 
that  dairy  exporting  countries  are  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  United  States 
expand  the  production  of  filled  milk  throughout  the  nondairy  countries  of  the 
world  without  themselves  going  into  the  business,  as  a  matter  of  self -protection. 

Further  justification  for  our  position  that  foreign  exporting  dairy  countries 
are  viewing  the  development  of  filled  milk  production  with  extreme  disfavor  is 
to  be  found  in  articles  in  the  dairy  presses  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

One  example  of  this  attitude  is  the  article  entitled  “Mock  Milk”  which  appears 
in  the  September  10,  1958,  issue  of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Exporter.  This 
article,  among  other  things,  severely  criticizes  the  advertising  used  in  selling 
filled  milk  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  have  included  the  full  text  of  this  article 
in  the  appendix. 

Other  examples  of  the  attitude  of  other  exporting  nations  could  be  included 
but  would  be  repetitious. 


We  submit  that  this  and  similar  articles  in  the  foreign  dairy  press  cast  a  very 
large  measure  of  doubt  on  the  statements  of  opponents  of  the  Marshall  bill  that 
if  the  United  States  does  not  furnish  the  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use  in  filled  milk 
products  abroad,  other  exporting  dairy  nations  will  do  so. 

Now,  specifically,  as  to  the  point  that  the  Marshall  bill  would  deprive  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  producers  of  a  vast  outlet  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  we  wish  to  make  the 
point  that  currently  this  outlet  is  very  small  indeed  in  relation  to  the  total  dis¬ 
position  problem  facing  the  U.S.  Government  in  respect  to  nonfat  dry  milk  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  price-support  program. 

In  1958  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  under  its  price-support 
program  783.4  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  In  addition,  there  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  removed  from  commercial  channels  of  trade  during  1958  through  use 
of  section  32  funds,  150.5  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  °  use 

There  is  set  forth  in  table  6  figures  showing  purchases  and  utilization  of  non- 
t  r,n  l’y1lnl  k  under  the  Price-support  and  section  32  programs,  1958. 

(-•a i  t  n f  t t LClia SS  i °f  UtiliZ"tion  was  forei»n  donations  accounting  for  59  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  dispositions  of  915.3  million  pounds  in  1958 

Section  32  disposition  accounted  for  16.4  percent  of  total  dispositions,  followed 

export1  ’saleT'of  t°f  ?lrcent’  feed  sales  of  5  Percent,  noncommercial 

1  t  ►  a  es  of  4.9  percent,  and  1.7  percent  each  was  accounted  for  hv  TP  A 
transfers  and  domestic  donations.  accounted  tor  Dy  IGA 

+^lvrde^  th-6  as®J.l“Pti°n  that  all  nonfat  dry  milk  shipped  to  the  Philippines  and 
to  Mexico  in  1958  was  used  in  the  production  of  filled  milk  products  we  find 
a  total  of  01.8  million  pounds  going  to  these  two  countries  of  which  18  8  million 
PmUppinT6  ShiPPed  t0  MeXiC0  and  19  million  PO-ds  werehsWpped“o 'the 


Thus,  of  our  total  dispositions  of  nonfat  dry  milk  during  1958  4  1  percent  went 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1058  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  feed  in  the 
United  States  accounted  for  5  percent  of  total  dispositions  and,  furthermore 
the  pi  ice  for  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  for  feed  in  this  country  is  quite  significantly 
than  the  export  price  charged  exporters  by  CCC.  During  most  of  1958 
and  1959,  the  export  price  for  nonfat  dry  milk  varied  from  a  high  of  9  9  cents 
to  a  low  of  7  cents.  Currently  (as  of  July  1,  1959)  the  price  of  milk  sold  for 
animal  feed  is  10.6  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  for  milk  sold  in  export  chan¬ 
nels  is  8  cents  per  pound  f.a.s.  vessel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  while  the  utilization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  filled 
nulk  products  abroad  does  add  another  outlet  to  the  total  of  disposition  outlets 
available  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  at  the  same  time  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  in  this 
particular  outlet  deprives  fanners  of  a  market  for  the  milk  entering  evaporated 
nulk  and  condensed  milk  products  which  the  filled  milk  product  replaces  There 
is  no  way  to  conclude  other  than  that  the  farmer  is  the  loser  in  this  transaction 
inasmuch  as  utilization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  filled  milk  products  would  have  to 
increase  many  times  to  offset  the  losses  caused  by  the  substitution  of  filled  milk 
in  natural  milk  products. 

6.  Summary.— Our  position  in  respect  to  this  matter  may  now  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(a)  Subsidization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use  in  filled  milk  products  which 
compete  with  regular  commercial  marketings  of  other  dairy  products  and  which 
disrupt  such  commercial  marketings  is  improper  under  Public  Law  480  and 

shrmm  oaqon  ' 


..  Inastnueh  as  the  Congress  has  stated  that  it  does  not  want  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Public  Law  480  used  in  such  manner  as  to  disrupt  normal  commer¬ 
cial  marketings  of  the  United  States,  it  is  our  opinion  that  proper  administrative 
procedure  would  apply  such  restriction  to  any  export  encouragement  granted 
™der  other  legislation.  Thus,  merely  shifting  the  source  of  funds  from  Public 
Law  480  to  other  funds  which  may  be  used  by  the  CCC  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
°nt  the  desires  and  intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  Public  Law 
480.  Hence,  the  argument  that  may  be  advanced  that  utilization  of  other  legis¬ 
lation  and  funds  is  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  set  forth  in  Public  Law  480, 
is  a  technical  maneuver  which  should  not  be  permitted  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  or,  if  permitted  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  should  be 
stopped  by  the  Congress. 

(o)  Encouragement  of  filled  milk  production  abroad  by  this  Government  and 
by  American  dairy  firms  will  unquestionably  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  dairy  exporting  countries. 

(d)  Over  the  long-run,  expansion  of  production  and  marketing  of  filled-milk 
products  m  tropical  and  subtropical  areas  which  have  readily  available  sum 
phes  of  coconut  oil  will  work  to  the  long-time  stultification  of  the  development 
of  export  markets  for  natural  dairy  products,  rather  than  carrying  out  the 

UUSP  comiinxlities laW  are  to  exI,and  and  maintain  export  markets  for 

hiiinl  t,11'0":  furthermore,  that  aggressive  production  and  merchan¬ 

dising  of  filled-milk  products  abroad  will  almost  certainly  over  a  period  of 
tune,  raise  questions  as  to  why  production  and  interstate  marketing  of  filled- 
milk  products  in  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited.  We  in  the  dairy 
industry  who  have  seen  our  markets  for  butter  drastically  reduced  since  the 
time  an  imitation  commodity  was  permitted  to  imitate  all  the  major  character¬ 
istics  of  butter  by  synthetic  means,  such  as  color,  flavor,  and  addition  of  vita¬ 
mins,  do  not  want  the  development  of  similar  imitations  for  other  dairy 

deZ2 S “ch.Se  ZVenS  milk’ 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  all-important  market  for  the  American  dairy 
™  .1S  our  market  right  here  at  home.  The  most,  important  segment  of  our 
vouiinemu^value*  *S  *  market  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products,  both  in 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  U.S.  dairy  firms  aggressively  promote  the  production 
and  marketing  of  imitation  milk— “Mock  Milk”  as  it  is  called  by  the  New 
Zealanders— the  least  important  result,  unfortunate  as  it  may  be  will  be  the 

rr  “?rkets  for  natural  dail'-v  products  and  backing  up 
of  the  butte  -fat  displaced  by  coconut  oil  in  the  hands  of  exporting  dairy  coun- 
trms,  including  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculhme 
°f  a  sabsldy.°^  nonfat  dry  “ilk  to  be  used  in  the  manm 

sr«Soiz£Stpro,iu'!ts  m  ,oreien  "reas- is  aidi”E  in  the 
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Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  very  strong  probability  that  some¬ 
time  in  the  future,  probably  the  near  future,  the  steady  development  of  filled- 
milk  production  throughout  large  areas  of  the  world  will  practically  certainly 
be  associated  with  a  growing  demand  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  filled- 
milk  products  in  the  United  States.  If  this  situation  should  be  permitted,  the 
wreckage  of  all  dairy  markets  in  the  United  States,  fluid  milk  as  well  as  manu¬ 
factured  milk  products,  would  be  appalling. 

The  members  of  my  association,  and  those  persons  who  have  appeared  or 
filed  in  support  of  the  Marshall  bill,  want  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
filled-milk  business  anywhere  at  any  time. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  members  of  this  committee  agree  with  us  and  will 
take  action  to  withdraw  U.S.  Government  support  from  the  filled-milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  operations  of  which  we  complain  in  this  statement. 

II.  STATEMENT  REGARDING  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GENERAL  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

We  think  that  there  are  several  things  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  do  which  would  hold  out  material  promise  of  expanding  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products.  These  actions  could  be  taken  under  existing  legislation,  and 
in  our  opinion  would  be  very  constructive. 

Efforts  to  increase  commercial  consumption  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  United 
States  are  particularly  desirable  because  of  the  relatively  heavy  surplus  position 
of  this  product. 

Table  7  shows  the  volume  of  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  commercially  in  1957,  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  end  use  of  the  commodity,  as  reported  by  the  American  Dry 
Milk  Institute. 

At  this  time,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  about  3.3 
percent  of  the  volume  of  bakery  production  in  the  United  States  is  accounted 
for  by  nonfat  dry  milk.  It  is  rather  generally  agreed  that  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  nonfat  dry  milk  could  be  used  in  bakery  products,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  in  the  other  products  listed  in  table  7. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  should  institute  a  program  for 
increasing  commercial  utilization  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  This  idea  is  not  original 
with  us,  but  the  method  of  endeavoring  to  achieve  such  increased  commercial 
utilization  which  we  formally  recommended  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  January  of  this  year  is  new  in  respect  to  this  particular  commodity. 

In  January  1959,  we  sent  formal  recommendations  to  Secretary  Benson,  and 
have  followed  this  up  with  conversations  with  him  and  a  number  of  his  top 
officials,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  institute  an  incentive-use  program 
for  nonfat  dry  milk  here  in  the  United  States.  The  broad  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  we  recommended  follows : 

(a)  Type  of  program — Subsidy  to  commercial  users  for  increasing  their 
utilization  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

(to)  Volume  on  which  subsidy  would  be  paid — The  volume  represented  by 
increased  use  over  a  base-period  use. 

(c)  To  whom  would  subsidy  be  paid — To  all  commercial  users  wTho  sub¬ 
mit  evidence  of  additional  use. 

( d )  When  would  subsidy  be  paid — After  proof  of  additional  use. 

(e)  What  is  source  of  funds — Section  32. 

(/)  Is  additional  legislation  needed — No. 

(g)  What  would  be  the  rate  of  subsidy — That  would  be  left  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

(to)  What  volume  of  increased  use  might  be  expected — We  do  not  know, 
nor  does  anyone  else.  Estimates  range  from  100  million  pounds  additional 
use  to  perhaps  several  hundred  million. 

(i)  Would  the  program  be  more  costly  than  the  current  program — No,  it 
would  be  less  costly  because  (1)  there  is  no  return  to  CCC  on  current  give¬ 
away  programs  which  constitute  the  largest  volume  of  dispositions,  and  (2) 
CCC  would  not  have  to  purchase,  store,  and  transport  the  commodity  since 
the  program  would  operate  through  commercial  channels. 

( j )  Is  this  proposed  program  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  current 
nonfat  dry  milk  purchase-and-disposition  program  of  the  CCC — No,  it  is 
proposed  merely  as  a  means  of  securing  another  potentially  large  outlet  for 
nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  feature  of  our  proposal  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  original  with  us,  is  that 
the  program  requires  no  one  to  do  anything.  It  is  merely  contemplated  as  an 
offer,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  take  it  or  leave  it. 
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.  If  bakers  as  a  whole,  or  individual  bakers,  did  not  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer,  that  would  be  their  decision — entirely  their  decision. 

Even  if  this  proposed  program,  if  effectuated,  failed  to  move  significant  ad' 
ditional  volumes  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  who  has  been  harmed?  No  one.  Failure 
of  the  program  would  merely  show  that  this  is  one  method  of  helping  solve  the 
nonfat  dry  milk  surplus  which  does  not  work,  and  we  could  then  go'  on  to  con¬ 
sider  other  methods. 


Inasmuch  as  our  proposal  has  been  before  the  Department  for  7  months  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  make  final  disposition  of  the  proposal  one  way  or 
another,  we  would  suggest  that  this  committee,  if  it  thinks  the  proposal  worth¬ 
while,  formally  request  the  Secretary  for  a  report  on  the  matter. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  courtesy  in  listening  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  important  and  pressing  problem 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Otie  M.  Reed, 

Washington  Representative. 


Appendix 

Table  1. — CCC  sales  of  nonf-at  dry  milk  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public 
Law  IfSO,  by  country  of  destination,  1958 


Country 

Nonfat  dry 
milk 

Percent  of 
total 

Colombia . 

790, 907 
490,  500 
10,  961, 044 
2, 412,  830 
15,  799,  727 
15, 000,  423 
590,  686 
360, 000 
10,  466, 868 

1.4 

.9 

19.3 
4.2 

27.8 

26.4 
1.0 

.6 

18.4 

Peru- .  . . 

Turkey .  _ . 

Israel . .  _  _ 

India . . _ . 

Pakistan.  .  _  . 

Thailand _  _ 

Philippines . . 

Total _  _  . . . 

56, 873,  585 

100.0 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Table  2. — CCC  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  unrestricted  use  under  barter 
agreements,  by  country  of  destination,  1958 


Country 

Nonfat  dry 
milk 

Percent  of 
total 

Guatemala  . . 

El  Salvador. . . 

Central  America _ _ 

Venezuela _  _  _ 

1,  542,  200 

14.9 

Peru.  _  __  .. 

Brazil _  _ 

36,  000 

South  America _ 

2.1 

Philippines...  .  _ 

1  56Q  R2Q 

Hong  Kong .  .  _  _ 

72,  000 

Japan  .  ... 

Pacific  Far  East  and  Philippines.. 

687,  077 

6.7 

Asia  ... 

Ghana _ _  __  . . 

36, 225 

2,  709, 133 

V  arious  countries _ 

26!  3 

Total..  ...  .  ...  ... 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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Table  3. — CCC  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  dollars  for  unrestricted  commercial 

export,  by  countries,  1958 


Country 

Nonfat  dry 
milk 

Percent  of 
total 

Canada  _  .  _ 

Mexico  ... _ _ _  _ 

El  Salvador  _ _  _ 

52. 2 

Honduras.  _  .  _ 

Nicaragua _  _  _ 

Panama.  .  _  _ 

Bermuda _ _  _ _  _ 

.1 

Central  America .  _  _ 

Venezuela  _  ...  .... 

Ecuador  _  _ _  _ 

,i 

Peru.  __ _  _  _ 

Chile _  _  _  _ 

Brazil .  _ _ 

AVest  Germany.  _  _ _ 

Europe _  _ _  _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Pakistan.  ...  ...  _ _ 

Philippines _  __  _ _ 

Taiwan..  ... 

Asia ...  . .  _ 

Morocco _  .  __ 

Libya..  ...  ...  _  ._ 

North  Africa 

\  arious  countries  _ 

Total.  ..  .  _ _ 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Table  4. — Philippine  Republic:  Estimated  disappearance  of  imported  evaporated 
milk  and  domestically  produced  canned  filled  milk,  1953-58;  and  tentative  esti¬ 
mates,  1959 


[Stated  in  thousands  of  cases] 


Year 

Disappearance 

Canned 
filled 
milk  i 

Proportions 

Total 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

Canned 

filled 

milk 

1953 _ _ 

2,238 
2,  678 

3, 372 
3,814 

4, 150 
4,228 

4,  500 

2,238 
2,678 
3, 372 

3,  814 
3,850 
2,428 
1,200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

57 

32 

1954 _ 

1955 _ 

1956 _ _ 

1957 _ 

300 

1,800 

3, 300 

7 

43 

68 

1958 _ _ _ 

1959  2 _ 

1  Based  on  unofficial  trade  estimates. 
1  Provisional. 


Source:  Copied  from  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  USDA,  FD  9-59,  table  2,  published  June  26,  1959. 
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Table  5.  Total  exports  of  dairy  products  by  major  exporting  countries  to  areas 

of  destination,  1957 


[Stated  in  millions  of  pounds] 


Area  of  destination 

Commodity 

Butter 

Cheese 

Dry 

whole 

milk 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 

Evapo¬ 
rated  milk 

Con¬ 

densed 

milk 

Western  Europe. . 

989.7 

5.8 

18.4 

8.2 

23.3 

32.3 
2.2 

37.2 

665.1 

13.9 

71.7 

18.9 
21.1 

63.9 
1.3 

13.7 

51.4 

1.6 

16.2 

79.2 

35.1 

11.1 
1.8 
8.6 

109.3 

61.6 

.3 

54.3 

28.4 
225.9 

58.9 

2.8 

8.9 

28.1 

Eastern  Europe 

North  America . . . 

33.0 

7.3 

75.0 

7.9 

.8 

3.1 

39.2 
8. 1 
368.7 
77.1 

3.3 

6.4 

South  America  _  _  _ 

Asia...  ...  _ 

Africa.  . . . 

Oceania. . . 

All  others.  .... 

Total _ 

1, 117. 1 

869.6 

205.0 

236.4 

441.1 

530.9 

Note.— U.S.  exports  included  in  the  above,  exclude  donations  under  Public  Law-  480  and  concessional 
sales  for  special  uses. 


D°lfW68  Compiled  from  tables  1  through  6,  World  Trade  in  Dairy  Products,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular, 


Table  6. — Purchases  and  utilization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  by  CCC  under  the  price- 
support  program  and  section  32  program,  1958 


Volume 
(millions  of 
pounds) 

Percent  of 
totals — Pur¬ 
chases  and 
dispositions 

Purchases: 

Price  support  direct.. 

783.4 

Section  32 . 

Total . . . 

Utilization: 

Commercial  domestic  sales _ 

Feed  sales . . 

45.6 
102.4 
(37. 8) 
(64.  6) 
44.8 

15.6 

15.6 

539.9 

Commercial  export  sales... 

To  filled  milk  areas _ 

Other  areas.. _ 

Noncommercial  export  sales 

4.9 

ICA  transfers . . 

Donations: 

Domestic . . . 

Foreign . . . 

Other. . 

Total _ 

764  8 

Section  32 _ _ 

Total  all  dispositions . . . 

915.3 

Source.— Compiled  from  published  reports  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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Table  7. — United  States:  Commercial  domestic  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  by 

end-use,  1957 


Bakery  products _ 

Dairy  products _ » 

Packaged  for  home  use _ 

Meat  processing _ 

Prepared  dry  mixes _ 

Confectionery _ 

Soup  manufacturers _ 

Institutions _ 

Soft  drink  bottlers _ 

Chemicals;  pharmaceuticals 

Animal  feed  1 * 3 _ _ 

All  other  uses _ _ _ ___ 

Total  commercial  use. 


Volume 


Use 


(millions 
of  pounds) 


332.5 
210.  8 
155.0 
109.  3 
52.8 
18.2 


4.6 


Percent  of 
total  com¬ 
mercial  use 


36. 

23. 

17. 

12. 

5. 

2. 


3.6 

1.8 

.9 

5.5 

10.0 


911.0 


.  X 
.6 
1.1 


100.0 


1  This  is  nonfat  dry  milk  processed  for  human  consumption  only  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  dry  skim 
milk  for  animal  feed. 


Source;  Census  of  Dry  Milk  Distribution  and  Production  Trends,  American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Inc. 


[Excerpt  from  New  Zealand  Dairy  Exporter,  Sept.  10,  1958], 

“Mock  Milk” 

Synthetic  “milk”  made  from  skim  milk  powder  and  vegetable  fats  is  providing 
a  new  headache  for  dairy  industry  leaders  of  the  world,  not  yet  recovered  from 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  international  problem  of  dumping.  While  this 
“mock  milk”  has  not  had  any  direct  effect  on  New  Zealand’s  sales  as  yet,  it 
is  gaining  in  popularity  on  several  markets  and  repercussions  in  this  country 
will  be  evident  if  the  trend  is  not  halted.  However,  efforts  now  being  made  to 
control  this  commodity  on  an  international  scale  should  do  much  to  counter 
the  damage  that  synthetic  “milk”  could  do  to  the  market,  and  the  dairy  board 
and  dairy  commission  intend  to  do  all  they  can  to  ensure  that  this  “margarine 
of  milk”  is  not  passed  off  as  the  real  thing. 


A  CLOUD  ON  THE  MARKETING  HORIZON 


At  a  time  when  the  industry  is  just  recovering  from  an  adverse  market 
created  by  politically  inspired  production  and  dumping  of  butter,  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  find  another  cloud  looming  up  on  the  marketing  horizon  The 
success  of  synthetic  “milk”— referred  to  also  as  “filled”  milk— on  several  mar¬ 
kets  is  good  reason  for  concern,  and  dairying  interests  are  ready  to  tackle  the 
problem  on  an  international  level  without  delay. 

W  hen  butterfat  is  removed  from  whole  milk  to  make  butter,  skim  milk  powder 
can  be  made  from  the  residual;  synthetic  “milk”  is  made  by  putting  the  fat 
back  in  the  form  of  groundnut  or  coconut  oil.  This  vegetable  fat  comes  from 
countries  with  low  standards  of  living  in  the  main  and  the  produce  is  therefore 
bought  very  cheaply.  “Mock  milk”  can  sell  at  considerably  less  than  the  price 
of  the  real  thing.  It  is  reported  to  taste  quite  well  and  can  be  stored  easily. 

cleai’  that  milk  and  "mock  milk”  could  both  share  the  world  market, 
the  latter  selling  where  cow’s  milk  is  too  expensive,  or  not  available.  Since 
one  basic  commodity  is  skim  milk  powder,  synthetic  milk  could  well  be  a  side¬ 
line  to  dairy  production. 

FALSE  CLAIMS 


What  worries  dairy  industry  leaders  here  and  abroad  is  that  the  synthetic 
product  is  being  sold  as  the  real  thing.  The  manufacturers  are,  in  fact,  cashing 
in  on  the  drink  more  milk”  and  similar  advertising  campaigns  that  dairy 
armors  have  sponsored  in  many  countries.  The  public,  in  many  cases,  are 
n°L*W?re  that  they  are  getting  a  substitute  product. 

1  Ins  is  the  point  of  objection  with  the  dairy  produce  marketing  organizations. 

Y.?der.deK,el0pen  ,?ountries’  such  as  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and 
e  s,  this  vegetable  milk  will  have  a  place,  especially  since  the  working 
p0”"!ry  ,1S  P^d  low  prices  .for  the  vegetable  fats  they  produce. 

3  should  get  the  benefit  of  cheap  milk  not  otherwise  available  to  them. 


M^CnOOOOOOOW 
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But  organizations  such  as  our  own  dairy  board  and  dairy  commission  do  object 
strongly  to  the  advertising  being  indulged  in  by  manufacturers  of  the  new 
“milk”  substitute. 

Too  often  the  suggestion  given  by  the  label  or  by  advertising  copy  is  that 
the  “mock  milk”  is  simply  ordinary  milk  with  something  extra  added.  By 
such  techniques  the  synthetic  milk  salesmen  are  getting  their  product  on  to  the 
U.K.  and  other  markets  with  a  high  standard  of  living. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTION 

There  are  good  reasons  why  European  governments  should  ensure  that  syn¬ 
thetic  milk  does  not  replace  the  pure  product.  Under  the  farming  subsidization 
schemes  in  operation  in  European  countries  in  general,  the  public  have  paid 
part  of  the  price  of  a  pint  of  milk  before  they  get  it,  because  of  farming  sub¬ 
sidies.  If  butterfat  is  removed  from  whole  milk  they  lose  on  the  butter  made 
from  it  because  that  butter  inevitably  sells  at  below  cost  of  production.  And 
to  get  their  milk  they  have  to  pay  to  import  vegetable  fats.  Though  it  may 
appear  to  be  cheaper  thau  whole  milk,  in  the  long  run  they  pay  much  more. 

The  subject  will  therefore  receive  considerable  attention  at  future  meetings 
of  the  IFAP  (International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers)  and  FAO 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  New  Zealand  representatives  at  any  such 
meetings  will  obviously  be  concerned  to  back  any  attempt  to  get  government 
backing  for  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  misleading  advertising  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  synthetic  product. 

SURPLUS  BUTTERFAT 

As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  “mock  milk”  will  have  no  direct  effect 
within  our  own  Dominion,  but  it  will  obviously  have  an  effect  on  our  traditional 
and  potential  markets.  If  butterfat  is  to  be  taken  from  whole  milk  in  the 
U.K.  instead  of  that  whole  milk  being  sold  as  such,  butter  production  there 
must  inevitably  increase.  The  same  situation  would  apply  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  butter  finding  its  way  to  the  U.K.  market  to  fetch  any  price  it  can. 
Close  cooperation  on  this  matter  between  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  and 
Commission  and  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of 
Britain  will  ensure  that  synthetic  milks  sail  under  their  true  colors  and  do 
not  “pirate”  a  market  created  by  the  true  product. 

MEDICAL  RETRACTION 

One  of  the  claims  that  has  been  made  for  the  new  “milk”  in  some  quarters  is 
that  it  will  not  cause  damage  to  the  arteries  as  animal-fat  products  are  accused 
of  doing.  In  this  respect  it  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  medical  fraternity 
who  first  sponsored  the  theory — the  popular  press  boosted  medical  uncertainty 
into  pseudo  scientific  fact — there  has  been  a  complete  about-turn. 

An  American  scientist,  Dr. - ,*  who  was  among  the  first  to  condemn  dairy 

products  for  causing  artery  thickening  and  coronary  thrombosis,  recently  came 
down  to  earth  when  he  stated :  “It  was  first  suspected  that  cholesterol,  present 
in  animal  fats,  might  be  a  culprit  but  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  not 
the  cholesterol  we  eat  that  causes  the  trouble  but  rather  the  high  total  fat  level 
in  the  American  diet.  The  present  average  adult  diet  contains  at  least  40  per¬ 
cent  calories  from  fat.  This  should  be  cut  to  about  25  percent.  And  the  safest 
way  for  us  to  lower  our  fat  intake  is  to  eliminate  the  processed  and  chemically 
manipulated  fats  which  are  newcomers  to  our  diet.  Other  fats,  such  as  butter¬ 
fat,  meat  fats,  and  the  fat  in  poultry  and  eggs,  are  combined  with  high-quality 
protein  and  essential  mineral  and  vitamins.  We  do  not  want  to  reduce  intake  of 
these  nutrients  and  reduce  the  quality  of  our  diet.” 

It  is  apparent  that  synthetic  “milk”  has  a  place,  especially  in  countries  with 
low  standards  of  living  and  inadequate  supplies  of  fresh  milk.  In  such  coun¬ 
tries,  vegetable-milk  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  a  diet  at  present  lacking  in 
several  essentials.  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pose  as  the  real  thing  on  markets  where  fresh  cows’  milk  is  readily  available. 
International  organizations,  if  they  are  backed  by  Governments  with  the  public 
good  in  mind,  will  ensure  that  such  masquerading  does  not  continue. 


xThe  spelling  of  the  name  is  not  clear. 
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Mi*.  Reed.  I  have  appeared  before  this  committee  a  number  of  times, 
and  it  will  take  some  of  my  time  to  identify  myself.  If  y.ou  wish,  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  so. 

My  name  is  Otie  M.  Reed.  I  am  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Creameries  Association.  My  office  is  located  at  1107  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  our  headquarters’  office  is  located  at 
817  New  York  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  National  Creameries  Association  is  a  nonprofit  organization. 
Its  membership  is  comprised  of  local,  independent  dairy  plants  located 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

Our  member  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  locally  owned,  inde¬ 
pendent  cooperative  associations  of  producers  with  a  few  locally 
owned,  independent,  private  business  partnerships  or  corporations. 
We  have  no  regional  cooperative  selling  associations  or  line  or  re¬ 
gional  cooperation  or  corporate  farms  in  our  membership. 

Our  member  plants  manufacture  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  some 
cheese,  and  about  30  of  them,  in  addition  to  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk,  have  grade  A  milk  plants  and  facilities  from  which  they  ship 
grade  A  milk  to  city  fluid  milk  markets. 

Now,  I  will  proceed  with  my  summary  statement.  The  points  that 
I  wish  to  make  in  the  summary  statement  are  set  forth  below. 

1.  Point  1 :  We  approve  wholeheartedly  the  basic  principles  and 
purposes  of  Public  Law  480  and  urge  this  committee  to  extend  it  for 
a  period  of  time,  and  with  sufficient  funds,  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  would  be  satisfactory  and  appropriate.  We  do  not 
have  any  recommendation  to  make  to  the  committee  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  law  should  be  extended,  nor  other  features  such  as  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary,  because  we  have  not  made  the  analysis 
necessary  to  give  you  a  recommendation  that  would  have  any  merit. 

Public  Law  480  covers  many  agricultural  commodities  and  we  do 
not  possess  the  information  or  profess  to  know  everything  about 
agriculture. 

In  connection  with  certain  aspects  of  Public  Law  480  we  disapprove 
wholeheartedly  of  certain  features  of  the  manner  in  which  Public 
Law  480  has  been  administered  in  respect  to  dairy  products  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  below.  The  first  is  the  subsidization  of  the  export 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  which  are  used  abroad  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  filled  or  imitation  milk  and  milk  products. 

Second  is  the  destruction  of  regular  export  markets  for  U.S.  dairy 
products  through  subsidization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  exports  to  be  used 
m  cheap  filled  milk  products  abroad. 

It  seems  to  us  that  U.S.  Government  encouragement  of  filled  milk 
production  abroad,  and  aggressive  promotion  and  merchandising  of 
filled  milk  products  abroad  will,  in  our  opinion,  have  two  results  that 
are  very  disadvantageous  to  dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  list  these  as  follows : 

The  future  development  of  export  markets  for  natural  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  stultified  in  large  areas  of  the  world  which  do  not  have 
well  developed  dairy  industries  and  hence  represent  our  major  poten¬ 
tial  export  markets.  We  believe  this  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  Public  Law  480. 
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Second,  the  development  of  filled  milk  production— “mock  milk” 
as  it  is  called  by  New  Zealanders— throughout  large  segments  of  the 
population  of  the  world  will  in  time  lead  to  a  growing  demand  in 
this  and  other  dairy-using  and  dairy-importing  countries  for  the 
widespread  production  and  marketing  of  filled  milk  products  here 
m  the  United  States  and  in  other  dairy  areas. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  major  market  for  U.S.  dairy 
farmers  is  the  United  States.  Any  action  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  segments  of  our  dairy  industry  which  tends  to  weaken  our 
laws  regulating  the  production  and  interstate  shipment  of  filled  milk 
products  is  to  be  deplored  and  condemned,  in  our  opinion. 

We  in  the  daily  industry  who  have  seen  our  butter  market,’ and  in 
some  areas  the  frozen  dessert  market,  suffer  great  inroads  from  the 
competition  of  vegetable  oil  imitations,  do  not  want  anything  what¬ 
soever  to  be  done  which  would  expose  the  market  for  fluid  milk  and 
fluid,  milk  products  to  competition  from  commodities  made  with  vege¬ 
table  oils  instead  of  butterfats. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  nonfat  dry  milk  exports  for  use  in  filled  milk  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  alieady  has  resulted,  in  just  2  years  time,  in  a  sharp  reduc- 
t ] oi i  ^of ^  normal  commercial  U.S.  exports  of  evaporated  milk  to 

ttqt?a  hliPineS'  Proof  of  tllis  statement  is  to  be  found  in  official 
USUA  leleases.  I  would  refer  the  committeee  to  the  Foreign  Agri¬ 
culture  Circular  FD-9-59,  published  June  26,  1959,  which  carries 
®  resume  of  the  situation,  and  whose  lead  section  is  entitled 
‘h  died  Milk  Reduces  Philippine  Market  for  U.S.  Evaporated  Milk.” 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there  to  have  you  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  just  how  this  filled  milk  transaction  displaces  milk  in 
any  great  volume  ? 

i  -^ow  it  does  it  is  this :  The  nonfat  dry  milk  is  shipped 

to  the  Philippines  under  subsidy.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  reconsti¬ 
tuted  with  water  and  coconut  oil,  evaporated  and  sold  through  retail 
channels  to  regular  sales  outlets. 

The  CVr.URMAN.  Up  to  that  point  does  not  the  American  industry 
profit,  by  having  that  much  taken  out  of  our  market  and  shipped  to 
the  Philippines? 

My.  Reed.  No,  they  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  this  product,  which 
carries  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  milk,  that  is,  the  solid  nonfat,  dis- 
places  a  lot  of  evaporated  milk  which  carries  the  whole  product  that 
goes  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  that  displaced  product  ? 

.  Mr-  pEF1)-  The  milk  backs  up  in  this  country  and  becomes  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  surplus  here  in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  drv 
milk.  J 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  part  of  the  whole  milk  is  sent  to  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Only  the  solid  nonfat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  call  nonfat  dry  milk  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  the  witness  should  go  back  and  say  that 
this  has  been  going  on  only  about  2  years.  How  much  have  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  evaporated  milk  dropped  ? 
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Mr.  Reed.  Our  exports  of  evaporated  milk  have  dropped  very 
greatly.  I  think  the  best  figures  I  could  give  you  on  that  would  be 
from  a  table  taken  directly  from  this  circular  which  lists  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  evaporated  milk,  the  disappearance  of  canned  filled  milk 
in  the  Philippines.  I  guess  they  use  that  word  “disappearance” 
synonymously  with  consumption. 

In  1956  there  were  3,814,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk  from  all 
cources  consumed  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  had  100  percent  of 
the  market.  These  filled-milk  plants  were  started  late  in  1957,  and  in 
that  year  3,850,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk  Avere  consumed  and 
300,000  cases  of  canned  filled  milk.  At  that  time  evaporated  milk 
had  93  percent  of  the  market  as  compared  to  7  percent  of  the  market 
for  canned  filled  milk. 

In  1958  the  department  figures  show  that  2,428,000  cases  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  were  used  in  the  Philippines  whereas  the  production  and 
disappearance  of  canned  filled  milk  jumped  to  1,800,000  cases.  Evap¬ 
orated  milk  had  only  57  percent  of  the  market  and  canned  filled  milk 
had  43  percent.  The  estimate  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  will 
be  only  1,200,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk  used  in  the  Philippines 
and  3,300,000  cases  of  filled  milk,  and  that  32  percent  of  the  market 
will  be  evaporated  and  68  percent  will  be  canned  filled  milk. 

That  is  not  the  total  picture.  In  this  publication  the  Department 
sIioavs  that  there  Avill  be  another  plant  opened  in  the  Philippines  very 
shortly  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  expanding  their  production 
to  the  point  where  they  can  export  evaporated  milk  into  nearby  Asian 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  there?  How  can  we  control 
that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can  control  it  at  all,  Mr. 
Cooley,  except  for  one  thing.  We  certainly  do  not  have  to  encourage 
it  by  paying  a  subsidy  of  approximately  7  cents  a  pound  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  Avhich  Avould  work  out  to  about  36  percent  per  hundredweight 
of  milk. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  contemplates  a  subsidy  program  on  whole 
milk,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

I  he  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  force  the  Philippines 
to  take,  whole  milk  when  they  can  buy  this  nonfat  dried  milk  and 
reconstitute  it  after  they  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Years  ago  Ave  did  not  know  anything  about  re¬ 
constituting  milk,  did  we  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  knoAv  Avhen  it  started,  but  the  techniques  of 
manufacturing  filled  milk  have  been  known  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  Nobody  liked  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Reed.  Filled  evaporated  milk  has  been  in  existence  in  this 
country,  and  still  is,  in  a  few  plants,  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  process  of  reconstituting 
milk.  I  thought  that  that  was  something  of  recent  origin,  in  the  last 
5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  just  a  few  years  old,  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  first  section  of  this  bill  there  is  this  lan¬ 
guage  : 

No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  act,  for  use  outside  the  United  States  for  the  manufacturing, 
blending,  or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

Then  there  is  this  language : 

Except  as  limited  by  paragraph  (a)  and  paragraph  (d)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  different  export  rates  applicable  to  dairy  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  sold  or  disposed  of  in  different  countries,  if  he  finds  such 
different  rates  necessary  to  maintain  or  expand  markets  for  dairy  commodities 
in  competition  with  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

That  just  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
whether  or  not  he  establishes  a  rate.  He  may  end  up  by  prohibiting 
the  export  of  nonfat  dried  milk. 

Mr.  IIeed.  Perhaps  that  section  of  the  bill  should  be  made  more 
positive,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary,  in  our 
opinion,  has  the  authority  right  now  to  subsidize  exports  of  other 
dairy  products  other  than  those  purchased  under  price  supports,  but 
he  does  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  me  to  this  question:  Why  would  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  on  an  export  program  involving  sub¬ 
sidies  when  it  is  actually  resulting  in  damage  to  the  very  industry  in 
question,  rather  than  aiding  the  dairy  industry  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  what  I  have  often  wondered. 
The  facts  are,  and  they  have  admitted  them,  that  is  exactly  what  they 
have  done  in  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  this  problem  with  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  persuade  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  officials  of  the  Department, 
and  I  have  also  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  have  not  as  yet  received  a  reply  in  connection  with  my  official 
protest  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  received  a  reply  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  yet,  but  it  has  been  several  weeks  since  I  officially 
protested. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  pass  this  bill,  are  there  not 
other  places  in  the  world,  and  other  sources  of  supply  from  which  the 
Philippines  could  acquire  the  nonfat  dry  milk  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  net  result  of  this  bill  be  to  force  us 
out  of  the  Philippines,  the  Philippine  market  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  might  well  be  that 
as  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  that  might  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else  will  be  send  this  nonfat  dry  milk? 

Mi'.  Reed.  We  are  sending  it  to  a  large  number  of  other  places. 
There  are  only  two  places  where  it  is  being  used  in  filled  products. 
That  is  in  the  Philippines  and  Mexico.  If  you  look  at  this  situation, 
true,  they  say — if  we  do  not  do  it — and  you  can  find  evidence  that 
was  the  thinking  of  the  Department — other  nations  will.  Well,  the 
facts  are  that  other  nations  like  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Denmark,  which  have  been  exporting  nations  of  dairy  products 
for  many,  many  years,  whose  export  market  is  very  important  to 
them,  they  never  did  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  nations  are 
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going  to  go  in  and  try  to  wreck  their  own  export  markets  in  the  areas 
where  they  ship  lots  of  milk  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  it  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Who  initiated  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  or  looked  upon  with  disfavor  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  that  a  large  number  of  us  looked  upon  it  with 
extreme  disfavor. 

The  Chairman.  And  up  to  date  you  have  not  done  anything  about 
it  until  about  3  weeks  ago  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Up  to  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  about 
it.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  started  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Do  you  mean  who  started  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  has  a  dairy 
advisory  committee  to  advise  him  in  regard  to  programs  of  this 
type? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  he  does,  but  whether  or  not  he  cleared  this  with 
them  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  members  represented  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a  member  on  it;  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  awfully  ignorant  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
discussing.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  good  tiling  to 
do.  Now  you  say  that  it  is  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  think  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  bad  thing. 

Now,  a  week  or  so  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  witnesses 
before  this  committee  and  some  of  you  inquired  as  to  the  filled  milk 
operation  in  the  Philippines.  The  Government  witnesses  stressed 
the.  point  that  the  Public  Law  480  agreement  with  the  Philippines 
is  finished  and  all  shipments  thereunder  have  been  completed.  Then 
they  went  on  to  indicate  that  it  was  improbable  that  a  new  Public 
Law  480  agreement  would  be  consummated,  and  that  if  it  were  efforts 
would  be  made  to  enter  provisions  in  the  agreement  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  U.S.  export  market  for  evaporated  milk.  It  seems  to  me  in 
reading  their  testimony  that  these  witnesses  were  quite  vague  re¬ 
specting  the  volume  which  would  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  protect  the  market  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  dry  nonfat  ? 

■^T'.  Reed.  I  he  way  that  would  be  done  would  be  by  taking  away 
the  Government  encouragement.  That  would  be  No.  1. 

I  he  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress  to  stop 
that  if  the  Secretary  now  has  it  within  his  own  power  to  stop  it. 
He  can  stop  it  tomorrow  without  waiting  for  us  to  send  a  bill  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  called  it  to  his  attention  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  you  have  not  received  an  answer. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  hat  is  right.  It  had  been  called  to  their  attention  in 
conversations  prior  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  testified  before  you 
people  here,  your  committee,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  believe,  and  this 
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question  was  raised.  They  did  not  say  that  they  were  going  to  stop 
lb  A® ta  matter  of  fact  they  made  it  specific  that  they  were  not. 

themto  stopRit AN*  1  d°  HOt  reCa11  any  member  of  the  committee  urging 

Mr.  Reed.  Nobody  asked  them. 

T.he  Chairman.  We  have  people  on  this  committee  from  the  dairy 
section.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  heard  something  about  this 
long  before  now  if  it  was  actually  a  detrimental  program. 

th;T;ir^r,  1  that  1  ,WaS  the  one  who  asked  the  question  at 
that  time,  and  a  further  question  as  to  whether  someone  else  would 

Si  n,on±at  cllT  milk  if  we  did  not  make  it  available.  Do  you 
not  think  that  some  other  source  will  be  provided  ?  y 

Ii.  Reed.  It  might  be.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  the  chairman’s 
question,  I  do  not  believe  that  other  foreign  governments  are  going  to 
be  interested  m  pushing  this  business  because  it  will  wreck  a lot  of 
their  regular  export  market  which  they  now  have  for  their  natural 
commodities.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  they  are  going  to  do  it 

dohigitS™^  Y°U  d°  n0t  beHeVe  they  Wil1  do  lf’  but  we  are 
Mr.  Reed.  We  are  doing  it,  and  we  should  not. 
neH  <m,  f]tIRifriAX'  Mr’  Poage  reminds  me  that  we  are  subsidized  and 

thk  d?y  SlkUrCeS  °r  C0UntneS  W°Uld  be  Willi,lg  t0  subsidize 

,,  JoH.NSON;  Mf-  Pirnie  and  I  brought  the  testimony  out  before 
?6pf  tmr  •  wdnesses-  They  said  at  that  time  they  could  sell 
ti  iLf  Pi  ?-l  k-in  the  countries  for  10  cents  and  they  were  selliim  it 

SSSBKSSlS"  ““  ■*  "  » 

Mr.  Pirnie.  At  that  time  we  were  disposing  of  a  product  we  had 
no/wrv  tand  S°  1l,WaS  th|  ev]dent  intent  of  the  Department,  was  it 
Reed  ?  7  m°Ve  hlS  n°nf  at  dry  lmlk  ■  Would  not  ^at  be  true,  Mr. 

M^  1  that  is  why  they  did  it  in  the  first  place, 

Mr.  Pirnie,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  figures  as  to1  how 

hfthfi/  UnTP0rta“.t tllls  particular  outlet  is  for  us  to  be  indulging 
m  this  type  of  operation.  s  » 

In  1958  the  official  USDA  figures  show  that  they  purchased  783  4 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dried  milk  under  direct  price  support  and 

abm?tVe0‘UnOthlir  150,5  “"I11011  U1lder  section  32-  That  is  V total  of 
chnnnpf^f  f dli10n  5°Unds  Purchased,  removed  from  commercial 
whaWW^ :rade  under  purchase  programs.  Now,  when  it  comes  to 
hat  they  did  with  it,  during  1958  they  disposed  of  915.3  million 
pounds,  and  the  biggest  disposition  of  that  commodity  was  fore  urn 

Then  P°o^°f  59  rrCenk  S!Xteen  perCent  of  d  ™t  to  section  I! 
en  commeicial  export  sales  in  all  categories  accounted  for  112 

fit  °f-itiie  Tnfat  that,we  disposed  of.  The  total  volume  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  which  was  shipped  to  filled  milk  areas— and  I  assume 
e  can  assume  that  most  of  it  was  used  in  filled  milk — was  37  8  mil- 

n  someTlfino-  If  ^  ?  ™ay  be  assumed  that  it  was  used 

m  something  else  there  was  about  65  million  pounds,  or  7.1  percent 

The  Philippines,  if  I  recall  the  percentage  right,  accounted  for 

44273 — 59 - 42 
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about  2.1  percent,  or  something  on  that  order,  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
which  was  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  Here  we  are,  for  an 
outlet  which  is  very,  very  small,  starting  in  motion  forces  which  the 
Department’s  own  figures  show,  and  their  own  statements  show,  are 
going  to  replace  natural  dairy  products.  They  have  done  it  in  the 
Philippines  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  elsewhere.  Also,  I  feel  very 
sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  this  Government  stops  encouraging 
this  development  through  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  that  other  foreign 
dairy  areas  are  going  into  the  business  as  a  matter  of  self-protection. 
They  have  not  done  it  yet,  but  I  will  bet  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  now  has  invested  in  dairy  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  get  you  the  figures  if  you  wish  them  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  get  them  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  would  use  the  same  figures  as  I. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  have  a  small 
inventory  in  dairy  products  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  Quite  small,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ask  for  legislation  before 
you  even  get  an  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
■have  found  in  our  discussions  with  the  Department  officials  they  do 
not  intend  to  do  anything  about  this.  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  insist  upon  selling  this  product  to  the 
Philippines  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  feed  value  here  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  our  last  recourse.  The  last  thing  we  would  do 
would  bring  a  bill  up  here  if  we  could  get  them  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  send  this  bill  to  the  Department  today  for 
a  report  and  we  can  have  an  official  report  from  the  Department  pretty 
quick,  I  think. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  adverse. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  opposed  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  would  be  my  bet  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  American  businessmen  operating  these 
reconstituting  plants? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  at  least  one  of  these  concerns  a  member  of 
your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  police  your  members  very 
well. 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  members  have  not  shipped  any  milk  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  We  have  one  member  that  ships  milk  to  Mexico  to  be  used  in 
their  special  fluid  filled  milk  program  in  Mexico.  I  might  say  that 
particular  member  is  also  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  one  member  of  your  organization  now 
operating  a  plant  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage  Who  is  this  gentleman  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  owns 
a  plant  m  the  Philippines? 

Reed.  W  ell,  that  is  the  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co. 

Mr.  I  oage.  Ihe  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  With  whom  are  they  affiliated? 

Mr.  Reed.  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  is  not  a  member  of  our 
association;  they  are  a  member  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration.  They  are  not  members  of  our  organization. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  a  part  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  not  there  a  plant  owned  in  the  Philippines  by  some¬ 
body  m  Tucson,  Ariz.  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  only  other  plant  that  I  know  anything  about  in  the 
Philippines,  and  I  get  my  information  from  a  statement  that  Mr.  True 
D.  Morse  made  in  a  statement  to  Senator  Cooper,  and  in  that  state¬ 
ment  he  stated  the  two  plants  operated  there  are,  one,  owned  by 
Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co.,  and  another  owned  by  the  General 
Milk  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Carnation/Pet  Milk  Co.  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Moises  letter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearings,  part  3 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations  for  1960,  on  pair©  2312* 
states :  1  6  ’ 


Evaporated  milk  is  being  produced  and  actively  promoted  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  by  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co.,  which  is  the  marketing  affiliate  of  a 
west  coast  cooperative,  and  also  by  an  affiliate  of  Carnation  Co. 


Now,  in  the  testimony  of  Government  witnesses  there  is  the  infer¬ 
ence  left  that  they  are  through  with  this  whole  business  of  subsidiz¬ 
ing  nonfat,  dry  milk  to  be  shipped  to  the  Philippines,  or  elsewhere,  for 
use  under  Public  Daw  480,  since  they  stated  there  was  no  Public  Law 
480  agreement,  now  current.  They  are  negotiating  one,  but  they  doubt 
it  it.  will  be  consummated  if  I  recall  the  testimony  correctly,  and  they 
would  protect  the  American  natural  dairy  industry  if  this  were  done. 
That  definitely  left,  me  with  the  opinion  that  the  testimony  conveyed 
the  idea  that  this  question  is  moot.  Well,  it  is  not  any  such  thing 
Die  exports  are  still  being  subsidized  and  the  records  of  that  are  to  lie 
found  m  regular  issues  of  information  brought  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  such  as  contained  in  the  pink  sheets  here,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  which  o-iYe 
export  sales  during  certain  periods. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that,  the  Congress  ever  intended  to  enact  a  law 
carrying  a  provision  that  regular  commercial  marketing  should  be 
protected,  and  at  the  same  time  wished  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  use  other  authority  which  they  are  now  doing  to  accomplish  a 
!  different  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  imposing  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 

Mr.  Reed.  For  use  in  filled  milk,  which  accounted  for  only  a  few 
percentage  points  last  year. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  just  emphasized  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Philippine  market  was  taken  over  by  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  the  evaporated  milk  market. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  is  it  not  natural  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  to  retaliate  by  embargoing  some  of  our  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  not  engage  in  that  sort  of  a 
program. 

The  bill  says : 

No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
pursaunt  to  this  act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
any  other  act,  for  use  outside  the  United  States  for  the  manufacturing,  blending, 
or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

That  is  one  paragraph.  It  goes  on  to  say  he  may  subsidize  the 
whole  milk  but  he  cannot  subsidize  and  he  cannot  sell  the  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  for  manufacturing  purposes  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct,  because  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  point 
to  subsidizing  one  commodity  to  wreck  the  market  for  another  com¬ 
modity. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  do 
what  you  want  him  to  do? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  him  to  exercise  his  authority  or  tell  us 
why  he  does  not  exercise  it.  I  am  willing  to  go  that  far.  But  we 
have  been  having  a  little  trouble  with  the  Philippines  because  they 
are  embargoing  Virginia  tobacco.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
retaliate. 

Mr.  Reed.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  retaliation.  We  do  not  care 
about  their  producing  filled  milk.  We  do  not  think  we  ought  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  We  think  we  ought  to  set  up  conditions  under  which  we 
furnish  aid  to  other  nations.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  subsidize  a 
commodity  that  takes  the  market  away  from  another  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Air.  Reed.  We  would  like  the  Secretary  to  change  this  situation 
and  we  think  he  has  the  authority,  but  I  am  tell  you  he  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  about  it.  But  is 
there  any  question  about  the  fact  that  under  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
bin  we>  will  be  embargoing  and  prohibiting  the  sale  outside  of  the 
United  States  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  the  purposes  set  out  in 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  For  use  in  filled  milk. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  I  think  it  prohibits  subsi¬ 
dized  saxes. _  It  does  not  embargo,  as  I  understand  the  term  ^embargo.” 
It  says  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
any  other  act.”  He  cannot  do  it  under  this  bill  or  cannot  give  assist - 
anceunder  any  other  act,  which  means  he  cannot  subsidize  it.  If 
the  Carnation  Co.  wants  to  buy  six  shiploads  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
move  it.  to  the  Philippines  and  sell  it  in  normal  commerce,  it  has  a 
right  to  do  so.  All  the  bill  does  is  stop  the  movement  under  a  subsidy. 
I  hat  is  vastly  different  from  an  embargo. 

All.  Reed.  5  ou  make  that  clearer  than  I  do,  and  I  am  grateful  for- 
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The  Chairman.  The  paragraph  says  it  cannot  be  sold  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  these  specific  purposes.  If  you  pass  this  bill 
Carnation  or  no  other  company  can  ship  it  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  does  not  say  that.  It  reads : 

No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  act. 

That  is  still  subsidy. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  says  it  shall  not  be  sold  under  a  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  not  the  gentleman  say  he  did  not  object  to  its 
going  to  Mexico?  Do  you  know  what  they  are  paying  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  The  Government  of  Mexico  is  getting  nonfat  dry 
milk  under  the  subsidy  which  they  take  into  Mexico  and  which  they 
combine  with  coconut  oil  of  Mexican  origin  and  make  a  filled  fluid 
milk  which  I  am  advised  is  sold  through  stores  either  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Mexican  Government,  presumably  to  low  income  people. 
That  is  considerably  different  from  the  Philippine  situation.  Mexico 
embargoes  the  importation  of  all  dairy  products  except  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  this  purpose,  and  the  reason  is,  I  am  informed,  they  want  to 
build  up  their  own  dairy  industry. 

However,  I  want  to  insist  that  the  way  we  read  this  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  what  was  intended,  was  that  we  remove  the  subsidy  from  this 
particular  feature  of  the  disposition  of  this  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  do  not  understand  the  bill.  Look 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2.  You  said  this  was  displacing  the  market¬ 
ing  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  Philippines.  Beginning  on  line  20, 
page  2,  it  says : 

No  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  act,  if  -the  Secretary  finds  that  such  sale  or  disposition  will 
have  the  effect  of  disrupting  or  displacing  any  usual  marketings  of,  or  any 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  in,  any  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

He  cannot  send  it  out  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Reed.  Was  that  not  the  intention  of  Public  Law  480  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  was  to  dispose  of 
our  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  Reed.  But  there  is  a  restriction  in  that  law  that  the  Secretary 
shall  take  precautions  and  that  is  what  this  bill  intends  to  do,  to  carry 
out  the  original  principle  of  the  act,  that  we  were  going  to  encourage 
the  export  of  these  commodities  but  not  at  the  expense  of  regular 
export  markets.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  only  thing  you  want  to  do  is  deprive  the 
Secretary  of  the  right  to  pay  the  subsidy,  why  do  you  not  say  so 
instead  of  all  this  language  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  suits  me  fine. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  think  if  we  pass  this  bill  the  Secretary 
could  close  his  eyes  and  let  all  the  nonfat  dry  milk  go  out  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  would  not  have  to  close  his  eyes  if  we  passed  this 
bill.  There  would  be  a  perfect  right  for  anyone  to  export  all  the 
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nonfat  dry  milk  solids  lie  wanted  so  long  as  it  was  not  “with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary,”  and  “with  the  assistance”  means  a  sub¬ 
sidy. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  did  you  put  all  this  language  in  about  “for  the 
manufacturing,  blending,  or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled 
cheese” ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  say  the  reason  was  for  purposes  of  clarity.  All 
I  want  to  get  across  is  this  principle — and  I  do  not  care  how  it  is 
stated — and  that  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  subsidize  with  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Government  the  development  of  a  commodity  which 
will  for  the  destruction  of  a  regular  export  market  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  you  file  your  statement  and  go  on 
with  some  of  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  were  discussing  whether  this  would  be  an  embargo. 
This  in  effect  would  be  an  embargo  because  the  reason  a  subsidy  is 
paid  is  that  the  world  market  is  7  or  8  cents  and  that  is  why  a  7-cent 
subsidy  is  given  right  now,  whether  under  Public  Law  480  or  under 
the  regular  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  they  would  not  have  a  subsidy,  and  whether  or 
not  they  would  buy  it  here  is  something  I  do  not  know.  If  you  take 
the  volume  of  nonfat  dry  milk  shipped  to  the  Philippines  last  year, 
the  subsidy  value  of  approximately  20  million  pounds  would  be  $1.6 
million.  But  we  are  keeping  on  until  we  will  wreck  the  market  for  41/2 
million  cases  which  runs  at  least  $6.50  a  case.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  bad  thing.  The  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  show  that  we  are  selling  in  this  country  nonfat  dry  milk  for  feed 
at  2.56  cents  a  pound  above  what  we  get  for  it  sold  in  export. 

Mr.  Quie.  Every  bit  of  nonfat  dry  milk  that  leaves  this  country 
goes  at  a  price  less  than  the  price  that  could  be  received  for  it  for 
animal  feed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  stopping  this  particular 
small  movement  will  mess  up  our  distribution  program. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  do  not  think  this  would  jeopardize  our  whole  export 
market? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  jeopardizing  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  think  that  is  where  the  Department  has  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think,  Congressman  Quie,  if  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  look  at  some  of  the  articles  in  the  foreign  dairy  press 
they  would  change  their  minds  on  what  other  countries  think  of  this. 
They  do  not  like  it.  If  you  will  examine  my  statement,  I  have 
attached  to  it  an  article  from  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Exporter.  They 
are  raising  cain  about  the  way  it  is  produced  there. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  way  it  is  now,  are  there  two  plants  producing  filled 
milk  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  you  say  another  is  about  to  be  built  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  Who  will  build  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Quie.  Is  it  an  American  jilant  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Rkro.  About  6  cents  per  pound  now*  It  was  7  cents 
it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman  You  mean  they  are  losing  6  cents  a  pound  and  at 
the  same  time  destroying  our  market  for  whole  milk « 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  refer  H.R.  7146  to  the  Dairy  Subcommit¬ 
tee  for  ^consideration  and  ask  the  subcommittee  to  meet  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  staff  will  ask  the  Secretary  for  a  report  as  soon  as 
possible  and  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  can  meet  at  an  early  date 

Does  that  suit  you,  Mr.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Tiffany.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  we  will  include  Mr.  Tiffany’s 
statement  and  Mr  Hall’s  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point,  to 
follow  Mr.  Reed,  then  you  can  go  before  the  subcommittee,  the  Dairy 
Subcommittee,  and  discuss  it, 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  no  written  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was' 

g°m!g  make  an  0ral  statement  which  will  take  about  5  minutes. 

1  he  Chairman .  Do  you  live  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  I  live  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  right' 
now  if  you  will  just  take  5  minutes.  Come  forward,  and  we  will 
hear  you  right  now.  ’ 


STATEMENT  OF  REUBEN  HALL,  LAWYER,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  REPRE¬ 
SENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  CONNECTICUT  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr  Hall  My  name  is  Reuben  Hall.  I  am  a  lawyer.  My  offices 
aie  at  (  .(  Federal  Street  m  Boston.  I  am  representing  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Milk  Producers  Association  and  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers 
Association. 


The  New  England  Milk  Producers  Association  is  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  made  up  of  milk  producers  located  in  all  of  the  New' 
England  States  and  eastern  New  York,  and  we  are  engaged  princi¬ 
pally  m  the  distribution  or  sale  to  distributors  of  milk  for  whole  milk 
i  purposes.  We  do  some  small  amount  of  manufacturing  of  whole 
milk,  butter,  and  dry  milk  powder,  none  of  which  has  up  to  this  date 
b°^  purchased  by  the  Government.  All  of  it  is  sold  commercially. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Then  you  people  are  not  hurt,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  we  are  hurt  very  seriously,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
m  a  moment.  J 


The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association  is  a  cooperative,  mar¬ 
keting  its  milk  m  the  Connecticut  milk  markets.  Their  producers  are 
all  located  m  Connecticut,  a  few  in  Massachusetts  and  a  few  in  Rhode 
f  stand;  I  hey  do  no  manufacturing  of  this  dry  milk.  Their  markets 
are  fluid  milk  markets. 

We  are  strongly  in  support  of  this  proposed  legislation.  We  feel 
it  is  wrong  m  principle  for  this  Government  to  subsidize  the  export 
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of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  be  manufactured  into  a  commodity  which  this 
Government  has  condemned  both  legislatively  and  in  the  courts  from 
two  standpoints.  The  legislation  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
back  in  1923  is  the  so-called  Filled  Milk  Act,  which  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  this  commodity,  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  the  standpoint  of  prevention  of  fraud. 
This  legislation  was  challenged  by  various  manufacturers  in  the 
courts  and  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  constitu¬ 
tional  both  as  respect  to  the  Federal  law  and  similar  laws  in  several 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  suppose  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  He  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  should  go  there  and  present 
your  views  to  him,  because  if  we  prohibited  the  transportation  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  this  particular  commodity,  it  seems  the  Secre¬ 
tary  should  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  it  goes  into  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Hall.  He  ought  to,  and  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  he  would 
consider  the  export  of  a  commodity  for  the  manufacture  of  a  com¬ 
modity  that  we  condemn. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  but  it  seems  first  you 
should  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  If  you  appeal  to  him  and  he  says,  “All 
right,  we  will  stop  the  program,”  then  we  do  not  need  to  consider  this 
legislation  any  further. 

Mr.  Hall.  Very  true.  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  say  that  in 
1923  when  this  legislation  was  originally  enacted,  the  Filled  Milk 
Act,  it  came  as  a  result  of  long  efforts  by  the  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  associations  I  am  representing  were  affiliated  at 
the  time,  and  we  spent  long  hours  convincing  the  Congress  that  it 
was  a  poor  product  from  the  health  standpoint  and  that  it  was  being 
sold  fraudulently. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  sold  fraudulently  in  the  Philippines 
right  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  showed  me  a  lot  of  advertisements  of 
filled  milk  in  the  Philippines  and  the  advertisements  indicated  to  me 
there  might  be  a  fraud  involved. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  they  followed  the  same  practice  in  the  Philippines 
as  in  this  country,  it  is  being  misrepresented. 

That  is  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  to  see  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  go  see  him?  He  does  not  live 
far  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  know.  I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tiffany,  did  you  have  something  to  say? 

STATEMENT  0E  GEORGE  0.  TIFFANY,  LAWYER,  REPRESENTING 
NESTLE’S  PRODUCTS  (EXPORT),  INC. 

Mr.  Tiffany.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  asked  if  we  have  taken  this  up  with  the  Secretary.  In  this 
large  statement  that  is  before  you  gentlemen,  two  exhibits  are  at- 
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tacbed,  one  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
date  of  November  24,  1958,  and  a  reply  from  True  D.  Morse  dated 

December  18,  1958.  They  are  attached  to  the  statement  as  exhibits 
A  and  B. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Tiffany.  They  immediately  follow  the  end  of  my  formal 
statement,  which  takes  up  the  first  17  pages,  so  starting  on  page  18 
is  the  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  November  24, 
1958,  attached  as  exhibit  A,  and  then  there  is  attached  as  exhibit  B, 
Irue  D.  Morse  s  reply  to  that  letter,  which  is  dated  December  18, 1958 
and  m  which  Mr.  Morse  said :  ’ 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Philippine  Republic,  like  other  independent 
foreign  countries,  are  the  province  of  its  Government.  We  understand  that  the 
“fiVl  ed  ” 1  nfi  l  f*avernmen  t  1S  encouraging  the  production  and  sale  of  evaporated 

moducts  Tf  T  u  f°r  Z°?°nut  oil  which  is  <>ne  Of  its  principal 

p  ouucts.  If  COC  refused  to  sell  nonfat  dry  milk  at  its  export  nrice  for  nw 

in  evapOTgted  "filled”  milk  in  the  Philippines,  the  nonfat  dry  milk  for  that  use 
undoubtedly  would  be  obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

So  it  is  known  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  We  will  include  in  the  record  the  summary  of  your 
statement,  and  will  you  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  your 
at1*  s^atement  for  m«mbers  of  the  committee? 

Ir.  Tiffany.  That  is  perfectly  all  right  if  you  will  refer  the  entire 
document  to  the  subcommittee. 

We  will  put  the  summary  statement  in  without  the 
exhibits,  and  you  can  show  all  of  this  to  the  subcommittee. 

( liie  statement  above  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  Statement  of  George  O.  Tiffany  in  Support  of  H.R.  7146 

Mi.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this  oonortunitv 
appear  before  you  and  summarize  my  statement  in  support  of  H  R  7146 

fordy"  18  Ge°rSe  °-  Tiffany'  1  am  a  lawyer-  is  locaSd  in7Stam- 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  dairy  industry  for  the  past  25  vears  As  e-cn- 
?rh  J°fhnS  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.,  from  1934  to  1939 

mnkdproblemqiin  °ln °f  ^co“ing  intimately  acquainted  with  the  filled 
“  *  pc°Ple“’  m  a11  of  Rs  ramifications.  As  secretary  and  general  counsel 
o^tles  Products  (Export),  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  1939  to  date  I  have 
products.r°UShly  immersed  in  the  intricacies  of  international  trade  in  dairy 

Together  with  its  predecessor  companies,  Nestle’s  Products  ( Export. )  Inc 

over  * the  pa st°h accent nrv  f'T*  large-St  commercial  exporters  of  dairy  products 
over  the  past  half-century  and,  as  an  important  part  of  that  business  has  con- 

oriSn  £  ’0l™e  °£  eTap<>ratea  whole  mlik  ■* 

nS  Kafe  “raSTn?„W&H  R- 

ABUSES  COMPLAINED  OF 

Public  Law  480  provides  that  its  administrators  shall  take  “reasonable  ure- 

mTnrPuI  H  STTefU^d  "'l"31  marketings  of  the  United  States.”  Despite  this 
andate  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  available  to  certain 
American  interests  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  surpluses  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
nLfQ/uaV°ra  n!  p°mmodity  Credit  Corporation  export  price,  knowing  that  such 
-r  mdk  ,t0  ’7  use1  m  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk  for  consumption 
PP-u6  Islailds’  and  Pmbably  elsewhere,  and  knowing  further  that  the 
same  filled  milk  could  not  be  manufactured  and  shipped  in  the  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923 
See  exhibits  A  and  B  attached. 
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The  net  results  of  this  willful  disregard  of  congressional  mandates  are: 

(a)  Encroachment  upon  and  possible  destruction  of  the  V.8.  historic  commercial 
market  for  evaporated  whole  milk  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

Proof  of  this  allegation  lies  in  the  documented  testimony  of  dairy  industry 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  before  your  Subcommittee  bn  Dairy  Products  on  the 
price  supports  bills  H.R.  10669  and  H.R.  10671,  held  in  May  1958,  and  the 
similar  testimony  of  the  same  dairy  industry  witnesses  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the  bill  “To  Provide  an 
Dxport  Program  for  Dairy  Products,”  S.  4013,  held  July  14,  1958,  and  is  fully 
confirmed  by  exhibits  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  attached,  which  provide  a  conclusive 
record  of  the  adverse  economic  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  honor  the  demand  of  Congress  that,  in  paraphrase,  “reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  (shall  be  taken)  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  (dairy  products) 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  filled  milk  operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are  owned  by  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  possibly  in  combination  with  Filipino  interests,  are  utilizing  U.S. 
surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  to  which  is  added,  or  which  is  blended  or  compounded 
with,  coconut  oil  of  Philippine  origin,  sc  that  the  resulting  reconstituted  product 
is  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  evaporated  whole  milk. 

An  on-the-spot  investigation  in  the  Philippines,  attached  as  exhibit  G,  discloses 
that  total  Philippine  imports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  in  1957  amounted  to 
4,073,000  cases;  that  inroads  on  this  business  by  filled  milk  manufactured  in 
the  Philippines  since  said  product  was  first  introduced  on  that  market  in 
August  1957  have  been  such  that  the  amount  of  evaporated  whole  milk  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  imported  by  the  Philippines  in  1959  will  not  exceed 
1,520,000  cases ;  that  it  is  foreseen  as  a  strong  possibility  that  in  1960  Philippine 
imports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  will  approximate  only  500,000  cases ;  and 
that;  due  to  the  anticipated  saturation  of  the  Philippine  market  with  filled  milk, 
a  total  ban  on  Philippine  importations  of  evaporated  whole  milk  will  become 
an  accomplished  fact  by  1962. 

(b)  Detriment  to  the  American  dairy  industry,  generally 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  by  its  aforementioned  actions  is  making  a 
ludicrous  mockery  of  the  laudible  objective  stated  in  section  2  of  Public  Law 
480,  viz : 

“*  *  *  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such 
commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels  *  * 

Moreover,  by  so  doing  it  is  committing  an  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
good  reputation  of  the  American  dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  May  I  remind 
you  that  in  the  19th  century  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  exporter  of  cheese  in  the  world ;  and  that  this  extremely  valuable 
export  trade  was  lost  to  this  country,  and  has  never  been  regained,  because 
certain  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of  cheese  in  the  United  States,  erroneously 
believing  their  oversea  customers  to  be  ill-informed  or  stupid,  manufactured 
and  exported  to  them  “filled  cheese”  in  lieu  of  the  genuine  product.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  not  only  ruined  this  country’s  cheese  export  business,  but 
jeopardized  its  then  budding  export  trade  in  other  dairy  products— the  same 
thereby  becoming  suspect  of  likewise  being  “filled.” 

The  grim  factual  picture  of  the  detriment  to  the  American  dairy  industry 
inherent  in  filled  dairy  products  which  was  portrayed  to  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  of  the  67th  Congress  and  which,  ultimately,  led  to  enactment  of  the 
Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923,  is  prophetically  applicable  to  the  current  situation  and 
is,  for  convenient  reference,  extracted  and  attached  as  exhibit  H. 

Unless  heed  is  paid  to  the  obvious  truths  and  warnings  of  exhibit  H,  the 
vital  significance  of  which  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  passage  of  time 
nor  by  man’s  ingenuity  and  alleged  improved  moral  responsibility,  the  laudible 
objective  of  Public  Law  480  will  be  rendered  an  absolute  nullity,  and  filled  dairy 
products  will  spread  over  the  earth  like  a  cancer,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  America,  with  its  high  labor  costs  and  expensive  quality 
controls.  ( See  the  actual  threat  to  this  effect  contained  in  the  Philippines 
Herald  news  item  of  January  29,  1959,  attached  as  exhibit  I.) 

(o)  Misuse  of  the  American  taxpayers’  dollar 

The  American  taxpayers’  dollar  is  misused  for  the  purchase  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  surplus  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  which,  otherwise 
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aud  normally,  would  constitute  a  commercial  export  of  evaporated  whole  milk 
to  the  Philippines  at  no  expense  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  staff  publicly  and  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  the  legitimate  and  seriously  presented  efforts  of  the  industry  to  put  an 
end  to  this  misuse  of  the  American  taxpayers’  dollar — as  witness  the  testimony 
of  administration  spokesmen  at  the  aforementioned  hearings  on  H.R.  10669 
H.R.  10671,  and  S.  4013. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  solemnly  sworn  obligation  of  administration  officials 
not  to  waste  or  misuse  the  public  funds,  this  unwarranted  expense  to  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  taxpayer  must  not  escape  scrutiny — exhibit  J,  attached,  establishing  as  an 
arthimetical  fact  that  .$733,560.59  was  misspent  in  1957,  $4,181,546.09  was  mis¬ 
spent  in  1958,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  program  of  disservice  to  our  industry 
will  improperly  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $64,705,733.79  during  the  period 
1959-63,  or  an  overall  total  of  $69,620,840.47  in  misused  public  funds  since  filled 
milk  was  first  manufactured  in  the  Philippines  in  August  1957. 

Add  to  this  the  inescapable  fact  that  Federal  income  taxes,  estimated  to 
average  $0.466856  per  case  of  USA  evaporated  whole  milk  exported  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  period  1954-58,  have  been,  and  will  be,  denied  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  due  to  the  displacement  of  USA  evaporated  whole  milk  by 
Philippine  filled  milk,  to  the  extent  of  $10,530,207.86  during  the  period  1957-63. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Philippine  filled  milk  fiasco  holds  the  potential  of 
improperly  costing  the  American  taxpayer  an  overall  $80,151,048.33  bv  the  end 
of  1963.1 

( d)  Frustration  of  valid  national  policy 

On  March  4,  1923,  the  Filled  Milk  Act  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Subse¬ 
quently,  on  April  27,  1935,  that  act  was  amended  by  the  following  addition : 

“Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

Thereby  establishing  a  historical  record,  the  existence  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  heard  to  deny,  even  though,  in 
the  meantime,  the  enforcement  of  the  Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  official  notice  of  which  is  chargeable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  all  employees  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923  has  not  only  never  been  repealed,  but  has  been  sustained 
repeatedly  by  the  Federal  courts  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  sound  legisla¬ 
tive  judgment  by  Congress. 

In  Garolene  Products  Co.  v.  Wallace  (DC  D.C.),  27  F.  Supp.  110,  in  which 
case,  as  in  the  other  cases  cited  herein,  I  played  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
the  filled  milk  interests  involved,  the  court  stated  in  part : 

“We  think  the  reports  of  the  congressional  committees  clearly  show  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  therein  provided.  It  had 
three  aspects :  to  forbid  the  competition  of  a  coconut  grove  with  the  American 
cow ;  to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  on  the  consuming  public ;  and  to  avoid 
harm  to  the  pubic  through  the  substitution  of  inferior  fats  for  butterfat  in  an 
important  food  product.  It  is  not  for  this  court  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Plaintiff’s  products  are  not  shown  to  be  different  from  other  articles  of 
food  within  the  prohibited  class,  and  the  addition  of  needed  vitamins  through 
the  presence  of  cod  liver  oil  does  not  take  plaintiff’s  products  out  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  class.  There  was  expert  medical  testimony  before  the  congressional 
committees  that  no  vegetable  oil  can  be  made  an  effective  substitute  for  butter- 
fat.  The  determination  of  the  question  was  within  the  judgment  of  Congress.” 

In  utter  frustration  of  the  valid  national  policy  spelled  out  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  unrepealed  Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
knowingly  making  available  to  American  interests  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
filled  milk  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the  reconstitution  of  filled  milk 
for  certain  elements  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas,  subsidized  surplus  nonfat 
dry  milk  publicly  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  See  the  ad¬ 
missions  to  that  effect  contained  in  exhibits  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  L,  and  M,  attached 


1  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  on  June  30,  1958,  an  investment  guarantee  of  $660,000  was 
granted  by  the  ^Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co., 
reportedly  To  furnish  working  capital  to  form  company  to  engage  in  marketing  of  dairy 
products  in  the  Philippines  (see  exhibit  K).  Said  company  actually  is  encrasred  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  filled  milk  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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As  stated  in  Carolene  Products  Co.  v.  Wallace,  supra,  the  Filled  Milk  Act  of 
1923  was  designed  “to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  on  the  consuming  public,” 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v. 
Carolene  Products  Co.  (304  U.S.  144),  that  the  Filled  Milk  Act  resulted  from 
ample  evidence  placed  before  the  committees  of  the  67th  Congress  that  the  use 
of  filled  milk  as  a  substitute  for  whole  milk  facilitates  fraud  on  the  public  and 
that  “the  danger  is  greatly  enhanced  where  an  inferior  product  *  *  *  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  a  valuable  food  of  almost  universal  use,  thus  making 
fraudulent  distribution  easy  and  protection  of  the  consumer  difficult.”  See  ex¬ 
hibit  “N— 1”  through  “N-35”,  attached,  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  of  which  is 
an  identification  of  the  source  from  whence  it  came,  the  date  of  its  publica¬ 
tion,  where  applicable,  and  your  specific  attention  is  called  to  the  statements  or 
claims  made  in  each  of  these  exhibits  which  would  be  prohibited  as  being  mis¬ 
leading,  if  not  fraudulent,  if  made  or  claimed  in  the  United  States. 

I  leave  it  to  you  gentlemen  to  determine,  after  you  have  studied  exhibit  N-l 
through  N-35,  attached,  whether  that  conclusion  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
quoted  with  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  justified. 

For  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  become  a  party  to  the  flooding  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  filled  milk  is,  indeed,  a  distressing  example  of  how  not — 

“*  *  *  to  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly 
nations  *  *  *  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  *  *  *,”  as  provided 
in  section  2  of  Public  Law  480. 

See  the  editorial  entitled  “Evaporated  Whole  or  Filled  Milk?”  on  page  3  of  the 
October-December  1958  issue  of  Nutrition  News,  published  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Philippine  Association  of  Nutrition,  Manila,  P.I.,  attached  as  exhibit  O. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  enabling  the  aforementioned 
American  interests  to  do  indirectly  that  which  they  could  not  do  directly — that 
is  to  say,  they  could  not  manufacture  filled  milk  in  the  United  States  and  ship 
it  to  the  Philippines.  Why  then  should  our  Government  pay  a  premium  to 
American  interests  to  make  available  to  the  Philippines  a  product  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  said  is  injurious  to  our  own  people?  Is  it  because  there  is  one  stand¬ 
ard  of  health  for  us  and  another  for  our  neighbors,  or  is  it  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  substituted  his  judgment  for  that  of  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  of  our  country? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  the  results  are  not  appreciated  by  the  American 
dairy  industry,  as  is  so  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the  Dairy  Record  of  Febru¬ 
ary  11, 1959,  attached  as  exhibit  P. 

The  most  effectual  piece  of  evidence  corroborating  the  results  of  the  abuses 
complained  of  in  this  statement  is  “Foreign  Agriculture  Circular”  No.  FD  9-59, 
released  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  on  June  26,  1959,  and  attached  as 
exhibit  Q.  I  commend  it  to  your  careful  scrutiny  and,  in  doing  so,  would  call 
your  particular  attention  to  its  glaring  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  subsidized  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  once  publicly  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  which  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk 
in  the  Philippines,  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  that  circular  to  bear  the 
caption  “FILLED  MILK  REDUCES  PHILIPPINE  MARKET  FOR  U  S.  EVAP¬ 
ORATED  MILK.” 

The  word  Reduces  in  the  caption  of  that  circular  is  a  prize  understatement. 
It  should  be  changed  to  read  “Destroys”,  because  not  being  content  to  wait  for 
U.S. A.  exports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  to  die  a  lingering,  inevitable,  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  filled  milk  orge  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
nurtured  on  subsidized  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  surpluses  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  the  Philippine  Congress,  reportedly  motivated  by  a  powerful  filled  milk 
lobby,  on  July  6,  1959,  legislated  evaporated  whole  milk  out  of  the  Philippine 
market,  as  witness  the  letter  dated  July  17,  1959,  which  I  received  from  Ma¬ 
nila  too  late  to  be  included  among  the  exhibits  attached  to  my  statement  and 
which,  because  my  allotted  15  minutes  of  speaking  time  is  almost  exhausted,  I 
can  do  no  more  than  hand  to  you  in  photocopy  form. 

Since  moral  suasion  and  the  admonition  of  Public  Law  480  seem  to  have  no 
deterring  effect  upon  those  who  administer  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  ignoring  the 
congressional  intent  expressed  in  Public  Law  480  is  to  amend  it  so  as  effectively 
to  manacle  the  hands  of  those  who  would  act  in  derogation  of  its  plain  and 
manifest  intent. 

Accordingly,  Nestle’s  Products  (Export),  Inc.,  respectfully  urges  the  approval 
by  this  committee  and  the  early  enactment  of  H.R.  7146. 
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The  Chairman.  And  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  you  call 
somebody  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  would  you  suggest  that  we  hold  hearings? 
We  are  pretty  well  filled  up  for  the  rest  of  this  month,  are  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  will  postpone  the  hearings  for  a 
month? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  It  just  seems  our  time  is  pretty  well  filled  up  for 
the  rest  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  hold  them  any  night  you  want  to. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  George  Goddard,  representing  the 
National  Dry  Bean  Council.  All  right,  Mr.  Goddard,  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  0E  GEORGE  GODDARD,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  DRY 

BEAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Goddard.  My  name  is  George  Goddard,  and  I  am  secretary 
of  the  National  Dry  Bean  Council,  a  nonprofit  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  shippers,  dealers,  and  processors  of  dry  beans  as  represented 
by  five  regional  associations  covering  the  States  of  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Near  the  close  of  the  hearings  on  Public  Law  480  a  year  ago,  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  this  committee  and  voiced,  I  believe,  the  only  objections 
raised  on  the  operations  of  this  program,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  criteria  being  followed  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  a  com¬ 
modity  for  the  program. 

For  3  years,  despite  obvious  surpluses,  the  interagency  staff  com¬ 
mittee  had  insisted  that  a  surplus  was  not  a  surplus  until  CCC  had 
acquired  title.  Possibly  because  of  our  wee  small  voice  raised  before 
this  committee,  they  relented  and  dry  beans  were  eligible  for  Public 
Law  480  the  past  year. 

We  are  proud  to  report  to  you  the  results.  Using  CCC’s  official 
figures,  in  1956  they  sustained  losses  on  price  support  operations  for 
dry  beans  of  $9,821,596,  in  1957  $13,823,587,  and  in  1958,  $3,408,593, 
for  an  average  of  $9,017,925  for  each  of  the  3  years.  For  this  fiscal 
year  1959  (10  months)  the  losses  have  been  $450,271,  despite  substan¬ 
tially  larger  crops  and  with  the  same  level  of  support.  In  the  past 
year  agreements  under  Public  Law  480  for  only  538,000  hundred¬ 
weight  of  dry  beans  were  signed  and  332,000  hundredweight  shipped. 
The  results  of  this  highly  successful  program  are,  in  my  opinion,  due 
to  an  unusual  blending  of  Government  and  industry  efforts  in  work¬ 
ing  together  to  accomplish  a  sound  marketing  job.  The  efforts  of 
the  officials  and  staffs  of  CSS  and  FAS  are  to  be  commended. 

In  final  summary,  a  near  record  crop  was  marketed  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  to  the  taxpayers  and  with  benefit  to  producers  who 
received,  according  to  official  figures,  74.5  percent  of  parity  compared 
with  a  support  level  of  68  percent.  We  are  proud,  grateful  and  feel 
that  Public  Law  480  has  the  potential  to  be  of  real  value  to  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

I  trust  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  so  far  will  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardize  my  position  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  anvil  chorus. 
With  1  year  s  experience  with  Public  Law  480  we  have  some  very 
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definite  ideas  for  changes  that  we  believe  would  result  in  an  improved 
program.  The  most  successful  part  of  the  export  program  has  been 
the b  industry-suggested  payment-in-kind  program,  m  which  the 
domestic  prices  of  our  surplus  commodities  were  equalized  with  world 
prices  in  export  sales.  This  program  m  every  instance  m  which  it 
has  been  used  has  been  an  outstanding  success— m  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  and  rice.  We  suggest  that  this 
program  be  made  mandatory  for  all  price  supported  commodities  m 
surplus  supply,  by  payment  of  export  subsidies  m  certificates  redeem¬ 
able  in  feed  grains  in  CCC  stocks.  CCC  now  has  the  administrative 
authority  to  make  these  changes  but,  despite  the  success  of  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind  program,  is  reluctant  to  make  it  generally  applicable. 
It  was  refused  for  dry  beans  and  flaxseed  last  year,  and  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  other  commodities  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 

In  the  beginning,  Public  Law  480,  as  its  title  indicates,  An  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,”  was  intended  to 
help  American  agriculture.  In  the  passing  years  it  has  become  a  tool 
of  our  foreign  policy  first  with  little  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
American  agriculture.  Its  shepherds  (ire  not  the  Secretin y  of  Agri- 
culture  or  any  of  his  associates,  but  rather  Mr.  Randall,  Presidential 
Assistant  for  Foreign  Policy,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dillon.  We  hope  in  time  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  rearrange 
the  'balance  and  emphasis  in  this  act  or  pass  a  Trade  Development  Act 
for  American  agriculture.  In  many  ways  the  present  law  has  shifted 
to  a  giveaway  program  in  which  the  interests  in  real  markets,  such  as 
Western  Europe,  are  submerged  while  our  surpluses  are  directed  to 
underdeveloped  areas  that  probably  will  always  be  merely  giveaway 
markets,  while  we  are  denied  help  and  assistance  in  reestablish mg^our- 
selves  in  what  were  formerly  and  historically  our  export  markets. 

We  believe  that  the  American  agricultural  industry,  with  govern¬ 
mental  cooperation,  could  and  should  work  out  the  details  of  a  sound 
trade  development  program.  There  is  no  lack  of  authority,  only  de¬ 
sire  and  initiative.  It  would  be  helpful  if  further  raids  on  local 
currency  balances  were  directed  to  securing  a  greater  degree  of  con¬ 
vertibility  of  the  local  currencies  into  other  foreign  currencies. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  not  enough  that  authorities,  in  following  the 
directions  of  the  act,  use  normal  trade  channels  in  the  United  States 
but  should  attempt  to  get  the  foreign  countries  to  use  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  their  countries. 

For  example,  in  agreements  with  Japan,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  signing  the  agreement,  auctioned  off  the  licenses  to  their 
importers,  who  then  negotiated  purchases  with  U.S.  exporters — 
normal  trade  relations  on  both  sides.  This  proved  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement — trade  promotion  and  market  development 
schemes  were  worked  out  and  financed  by  both  importers  and  ex¬ 
porters  with  some  help  from  local  currencies  earned  by  Public  Law 
480.  The  results  were  expanded  markets  for  U.S.  wheat, 
tobacco,  tallow,  and  soybeans,  a  perfect  example  of  trade  develop¬ 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  We 
believe  it  has  a  great  potential.  But  serious  questions  can  deservedly 
be  raised  as  to  the  actions  of  the  policymakers.  The  suggestions  we 
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have  made  we  believe  are  constructive  and  we  commend  them  to  your 
serious  attention.  J 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goddard,  for  your  statement. 

ihis  seems  to  be  the  last  witness  for  this  morning’s  session  so 
^(Committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at’  10 

(Thereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  on  Monday,  July  27,  1959,  the  hearing 
was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  July  28,  1959,  at  10  a.m.  j 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  28,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

.  Washington ,  D.O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Roy  Battles  of  the  National  Grange. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Battles.  I  notice  you 
are  accompanied  by  a  former  distinguished  member  of  the  staff  of 
this  committee,  Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  this 
commumty.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  also,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROY  BATTLES,  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  PARKER 

Mi.  Battles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a 
genuine  privilege  to  come  before  you  this  morning  and  to  counsel 
with  you  as  best  we  can  in  our  humble  way  on  the  Public  Law  480 
program  known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 

&I1C6  x\.Ct/. 

My  name  is  Battles.  And  I  am  the  Assistant  to  the  Master  of  the 
National  Grange. 

•  hVS  Hlis  committee  knows,  the  National  Grange  was  instrumental 
m  the  development  of  Public  Law  480  and  has  consistently  advocated 

and  supported  programs  to  develop  foreign  markets  and  to  stimulate 
exports. 

At  the  last  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange,  the  following 

resolution  was  adopted  by  the  delegates. 

The  Grange  recognizes  that  foreign  markets  are  essential  to  an  expanding 
hold  markets'18  &S  6  aDd  that  constant  effort  is  required  to  develop  and 

Many  markets  are  now  limited  or  completely  closed  to  American  agricul¬ 
tural  products  because  of  exchange  controls,  import  licenses,  quotas,  and  in 
man/  1“stances>  because  our  products  are  new  and  unknown  to  such  markets. 

The  Grange  supports  measures  such  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480),  section  32  and  other  programs  designed 
to  further  develop  and  expand  foreign  markets. 

We  urge  increased  emphasis  in  the  administration  of  Government  foreign 
assistance  programs,  on  the  development  of  markets  which  offer  promise  of 
substantial  and  sustained  commercial  trade.  We  favor  an  earmarking  of  a 
larger  share  of  Public  Law  480  exchange  currencies  to  strengthen  and  assure  a 
continuation  of  market  promotion  and  development  programs  of  direct  benefit 
to  agriculture. 
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The  delegates  went  on  by  saying : 

We  also  favor  a  more  effective  use  of  section  32  and  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  Public  Law 
480,  to  introduce  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  into  new  market  areas  and  to 
increase  market  opportunities  in  dollar  areas. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  large  volume  of  our 
agricultural  exports  which  are  effectuated  under  this  act  and  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  large  amounts  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated 
from  the  sales  are  being  put  which  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in¬ 
stead  of  being  of  direct  benefit  to  agriculture.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  Public  Law  480  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  instrument  in 
implementing  national  policy  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  com,modities.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  question  about  the 
extension  of  this  measure.  The  principal  question  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  our  opinion,  would  seem  to  be  largely  one  of  the  length  of  the 
extension,  the  amount  of  authorization,  and  what,  if  any,  further  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  act  and  its  administration  stronger  and 
more  effective. 

The  Congress  last  year,  as  you  well  know,  extended  the  act  for 
iy2  years,  from  June  30, 1958,  until  December  31, 1959.  An  extension 
of  1  year  would  permit  sales  now  programing  through  the  remainder 
of  1959  and  1960.  The  act  does  not  limit  the  period  of  time  over 
which  the  foreign  currencies  generated  may  be  programed  for  m,arket 
development.  Although  the  Grange  has  consistently  urged  a  longer 
extension  as  being  more  realistic  and  in  the  belief  that  it  would  per¬ 
mit  better  programing,  we  also  realize  the  importance  of  annual  re¬ 
view  by  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  Department  apparently 
has  construed  the  act  as  authorizing  forward  sales  programing  of 
commodities.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  extension 
seems  to  be  of  lesser  importance  than  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  the  authorization  should  be  less 
than  1.5  billion  dollars  a  year  for  title  I,  and  we  would  support  a 
larger  authorization  to  m,ake  certain  that  export  opportunities  will  not 
be  lost  because  of  any  lack  of  authorization. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  and  in  every  sub¬ 
sequent  extension,  the  Congress  and  this  committee  in  particular  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  that  the  act  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  selling  our 
surplus  commodities  also  has  a  primary  objective,  the  return  of 
some  permanent  benefit  to  agriculture  in  the  form  of  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  markets.  This  objective  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  law  and 
this  committee  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  need  for  furthering 
this  objective  by  providing  a  greater  share  of  the  foreign  currencies 
received  for  this  work.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  its  report  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  issued  on 
July  15, 1959,  has  also  stressed  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  mar¬ 
ket  development.  It  stated : 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
declared  trade  expansion  as  the  policy  of  Congress.  A  stated  objective  of  this 
policy  was : 

*  *  *  To  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  *  *  *. 
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Section  104(a)  was  listed  as  the  first  currency  use:  To  help  develop  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

This  was  no  accident.  It  was  and  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  foreign 
currencies  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  agricultural  market 
development  and  that  first  priority  be  given  this  use. 

This  committee  is  concerned  by  reports  that  funds  are  inadequate  for  con¬ 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  section  104(a)  market  promotional  work  abroad. 
This  problem  has  developed  as  a  result  of  increased  claims  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  other  uses  and  few  title  I  sales  being  made  in  commercial  market 
areas  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  underdeveloped  countries.  To  insure 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  section  104(a)  market  promotional  activi¬ 
ties,  this  committee  recommends : 

1.  The  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  section  104(a)  should  be  given  priority 
over  other  nonreimbursable  U.S.  uses.  The  committee,  in  approving  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  new  currency  uses,  did  not  contemplate  that  this  would  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  currencies  available  for  section  104(a). 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  determine  the  level  of  funds  needed 
for  section  104(a)  before  foreign  currencies  are  made  available  for  other  non¬ 
reimbursable  U.S.  uses  authorized  in  the  law. 

3.  The  committee  commends  the  Department  for  negotiating  convertibility  to 

nondollar  currencies  in  title  I  sales  agreements.  However,  the  amount  of  con¬ 
version  included  in  such  agreements  should  be  increased  to  permit  greater 
market  promotion  looking  toward  the  creation  of  permanent  dollar  markets 
in  commercial  market  areas.  Further,  the  inclusion  of  convertibility  for  section 
104(a)  should  be  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  future  title  I  sales  agree¬ 
ments.  ° 

That  ends  the  statement  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senate  committee  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  this  committee  and  set  forth  in  its  report  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  in  1957.  However,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  market  development  is  the  very  first  of 
the  several  objectives  of  the  15, w  set  forth  in  section  104  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  repeated  urgings  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  this  activity,  to  date  only  about  iy2  percent 
of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  have  been  set  aside  for  market 
development  work.  In  most  of  the  hard  currency  countries  of  the 
world  where  market  development  work  could  have  ‘its  greatest  impact 
and  provide  the  greatest  returns,  there  is  such  a  real  shortage  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  as  to  seriously  endanger  the  carrying  out  of  this  very 
important  work.  The  reason  for  this  shortage  is  obviously  that  from 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  which 
have  been  sold  for  local  currencies  insufficient  amounts  of  these 
needed  currencies  have  been  set  aside  for  market  development.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  procedures  followed  in  the  executive  branch  in  agreeing 
upon  the  uses  to  which  these  currencies  are  to  be  put  and  in  the  alloca^ 
tion  of  such  currencies  among  such  uses  has  resulted  in  relegating  the 
development  of  markets  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  to  the  end  of 
the  line  instead  of  making  it  a  primary  objection  as  we  think  was 
originally  contemplated  by  Congress.  This  failure  to  follow  what  has 
been  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress,  we  believe,  demonstrates  a  need 
for  further  amendment  to  the  law  itself  to  require  the  e ar m a r k i n 
of  a  specific  percentage  of  foreign  currencies  for  this  primary  pur- 
pose  of  the  act.  The  greatest  potentials  for  development  of  new  and 
expanded  commercial  markets  are  in  the  very  areas  where  funds  for 
market  development  are  very  limited  or  even  exhausted.  These  are 
the  very  countries  to  which  there  recently  has  been  a  serious  decline 
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in  our  totai  agricultural  exports.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  full* 
scale  market  development  work  should  be  constantly  carried  out  and 
any  postponement  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  interest.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  necessary  steps  now  to  introduce,  develop,  and 
establish  markets  for  agricultural  products,  we  can  be  sure  that  other 
nations  will  move  in  and  that  manpower  and  energy  which  might  be 
put  to  higher  economic  uses  in  those  countries  will  be  put  into'  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  establish  economic  patterns  which  wilf  be 
difficult  to  alter  and  which  will,  in  the  long  run,  we  think,  result  in  the 
establishment  of  further  barriers  against  United  States  agricultural 
products.  The  European  common  market  and  the  free  trade  zone, 
when  they  become  fully  effective,  are  practically  certain  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  be  marketed,  particu¬ 
larly  unless  there  has  been  a  strong  market  already  established  in 
such  countries.  In  order  to  assure  that  these  necessary  market  de¬ 
velopment  activities  may  be  carried  out  in  countries  which  hold  the 
greatest  potential,  we  believe  that  authority  should  be  provided, 
without  regard  to  the  general  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  act, 
to  sell  limited  quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
hard  currency  areas  and  to  use  the  currency,  resulting  from  such 
sales,  exclusively  for  cooperative  market  development  activities. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  Public  Law  480  to  stimulate  market  promo¬ 
tion  and  development  activities  for  agriculture,  we  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  and  more  effective  use  could  be  made  of  other  authorities 
available  to  the  Department,  such  as  the  authority  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  32  and  the  authority  available  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  Charter  Act,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  establishment 
of  new  markets  for  agriculture.  The  introduction  of  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  some  of  which  have  jiever  been  exported  or  which 
are  being  offered  in  new  forms,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  market 
development,  and  full  and  effective  use  of  these  additional  authorities 
should  be  made  in  conjunction  with  Public  Law  480  to  assist  in  intro¬ 
ducing  our  agricultural  products  to  new  market  areas. 

The  decline  in  our  total  agricultural  exports  and  in  particular  the 
decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  hard  currency  or  commercial 
market  areas  in  the  last  2  years  forcefully  illustrate  the  need  for 
redoubling  our  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand  our  agricultural  mar¬ 
kets.  The  committee  document  entitled,  “Selected  Data  Relating  to 
Agricultural  Exports,”  shows  that  our  exports  have  declined  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  hard  currency  areas  in  which  Public  Law  480  sales 
have  not  been  made  or  in  which  only  limited  sales  have  been  made. 
Since  this  is  the  area  of  greatest  market  potential  both  at  present  and 
for  the  immediate  future,  we  believe  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  taking  steps  to  maintain  and  expand  our  markets  in  these 
areas.  One  way  by  which  we  believe  that  exports  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  these  areas  might  be  increased  would  be  to  au¬ 
thorize  and  permit  the  sale  of  our  surpluses  to  these  areas  on  a  long¬ 
term,  low-interest  credit  basis  with  payment  in  dollars  or  in  hard 
convertible  currency. 

Since  the  sales  made  in  this  manner  would  be  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  dollar  sales,  but  with  payment  delayed,  they  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon 
sales  made  for  soft  currencies  which  are  either  turned  back  or  used  in  a 
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hlTrLff 6fabJe  t0  the>P°^g  country.  We  believe  that  it  will 
be  far  better  to  have  good  notes  of  the  national  bank  of  a  good  solvent 

are  a^kibil  i°t t  Um  ^ve  surPlus  commodities  in  store  which 
r  t  le  SenSe  01  Svto1raSe  c?sts  and  the  risk  of  loss  through 
spoilage.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  way  to  get  these  com¬ 
modities  consumed  is  to  get  them  out  and  in  a  position  where  they 
can  be  consumed.  ^ 

TYe  understand  furthermore  that  there  have  been  possibilities  of 
sales  on  a  long-term  credit  basis  with  the  credit  arrangements  and 
security  for  such  credit  provided  through  the  national  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  recipient  country  or  by  the  government  itself,  but  these 
sales  have  not  been  consummated  largely  because  of  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  to  make  them.  We  believe  this  authority  should  be  pro- 
\ided,  or  at  least  cleared  up,  and  used  as  it  would  serve  to  provide  an 

?i  '  fTa  Tfefni  &  ?aximi,z!ng  imP°rts  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States  and  it  would  further  our  ability  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  which  are  conducting  trade  through 
various  types  of  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

These  sales  for  long-term  credit  would  be  completely  in  private 
channelsannelS  ^  ^  financinS  handled  through  regular  banking 


With  respect  to  barter,  which  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  whole 
act,  it  seems  to  us  that,  properly  administered,  barter  or  exchange  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  in  surplus  supply  for  stratemc 
and  critical  materials  which  are  in  short  supply  and  which  we  need 
here  m  this  country,  is  a  thoroughly  constructive  program.  Safe¬ 
guards,  of  course,  may  be  required  to  prevent  interference  with  prices 
or  displacement  of  dollar  sales,  but  this  should  not  be  impossible  of 
accomplishmment  and  could  probably  best  be  realized  by  regulating 
the  type  and  kinds  of  materials  accepted  in  exchange  and  the  prices  to 
be  paid  for  such  materials.  These  matters  of  objection  are  matters 
of  administrative  detail.  We  would  not  be  in  favor  of  taking  one 
pound  of  material  in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodities  unless  it 
were  determined  that  it  is  needed  or  that  the  United  States  will  be 
better  off  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  or  unless  it  were  determined  by 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  national  policy  that  this  is  a  more  effective 
way  of  subsidizing  exports  in  competition  with  exports  from  Soviet 
bloc  countries  or  subsidized  exports  from  other  sources. 

Barter  actually  is  the  oldest  form  of  conducting  trade.  Histori¬ 
cally  it  has  been  used  when  no  satisfactory  medium  of  exchange 
existed  or  when  credit  was  not  available.  Actually  there  is  little  dif- 
■u***/^^  between  a  barter  sale  and  a  sale  for  dollars.  In  one  instance 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  receives  dollars  and  in  the  other  it 
receives  commodities,  the  kind  and  value  of  which  is  determined  before 
the  exchange  is  made.  If  our  Government  determines,  or  is  satisfied 
with  the  materials  received  and  the  value  of  the  commodities,  as  it 
must  be  if  it  agrees  to  the  exchange,  there  should  be  no  reason,  in 
our  opinion,  why  further  restrictions  should  be  imposed  or  placed 
upon  the  recipient  or  purchaser  of  the  agricultural  commodities  any 
more  than  there  are  when  the  commodities  are  purchased  for  dollars 
or  for  cash. 

When  surplus  commodities  are  purchased  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  dollars,  there  is  no  arbitrary  limitation  placed 
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on  the  countries  where  these  surpluses  may  be  marketed.  We  can  see 
no  logical  reason  for  placing  any  arbitrary  limitation  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  surpluses  can  be  exported  when  they  are  purchased 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  strategic  materials,  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible  or  feasible 
to  attempt  to  restrict  the  use  or  subsequent  trading  in  commodities 
which  have  been  purchased  at  fair  value. 

We  believe  that  barter  transactions  have  been  and  can  be  used 
effectively,  and  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  transactions  from 
disrupting  prices  and  normal  markets  is  to  eliminate  any  subsidy  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  prices  at  which  the  strategic  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased  represent  their  true  value. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Battles,  for  your  state- 
merit. 

You  have  emphasized  the  objective  of  Public  Law  480  as  being  the 
expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  market  promotion.  I 
assume  that  the  Secretary  has  been  aware  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  law.  And  the  Congress  has  issued  funds  for  market  promotion. 
Apparently,  these  funds  are  not  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  we  can  do  to  require  the  Secretary  to  spend 
more  money  for  market  promotion  other  than  to  earmark  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  fluids  that  are  generated  by  the  480  transactions. 

We  have  had  numerous  witnesses  appear  here.  I  think  I  have 
asked  each  witness  if  he  knew  of  any  particular  transaction  consum¬ 
mated  under  Public  Law  480,  which  had  actually  displaced  dollar 
sales 

I  ask  you  the  same  question.  Do  you  know  of  any  transaction  under 
this  law  that  has  displaced  a  dollar  sale  ? 

Mr.  Battles.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  As  one'  of  the  farm  leaders,  have  you  received  any 
communication  or  complaint  from  any  of  the  members  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  effect  that  this  law  was  being  badly  administered  ? 

Mr.  Battles.  We  have  had  considerable  pressure  from  within  our 
organization,  considerable  sentiment  that  the  market  expansion  as¬ 
pects  of  the  law  had  not  been  pursued  to  the  extent  that  good,  solid, 
imaginative  market  expansion  work  might  indicate. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Aside  from  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  prosecute  effectively  the  market  expansion  program,  you  haven’t 
had  any  complaint  to  the  effect  that  these  transactions  were  displacing 
dollar  sales  or  by -passing  normal  trade  channels  ? 

Mr.  Battles.  On  the  contrary,  our  people  feel  that  the  program  has 
been  a  very  good  program.  It  has  expanded  our  markets  over  and 
above  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  should  be  set  aside  for  market  expansion  purposes  ? 

Air.  Battles.  No.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  specific  per¬ 
centage  or  a  specific  amount  of  dollars  or  currencies  that  should  be 
set  aside.  But,  certainly,  the  requirements  for  the  set-aside  should  be 
high  enough  so  that  all  possible  avenues  of  this  sort  of  market  ex¬ 
pansion  could  be  adequately  financed. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  imposed  any  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  that  fund  for  this  purpose,  did  we? 

Mr.  Battles.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  notwithstanding  that,  it  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  the  one  man  that  Secretary  Benson  had  in  Europe  to 
promote  these  Public  Law  480  transactions  and  to  observe  them  in 
operation  has  been  called  home ;  his  office  closed  up. 

Now,  recognizing  the  need  for  further  market  expansion,  the  Farm 
Buieau  has  opened  up  an  office  in  Rotterdam,  and  we  had  a  witness 
here  the  other  day  who  told  the  committee  that  the  organization  he 
represented  was  opening  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

*  our  office  just  sent  Joe  Parker  to  Europe  on  a  tour  to  aid  in  the 
opening  of  new  markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Battles.  We  are  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
markets  available,  the  new  products  can  be  introduced  in  these  mar¬ 
kets,  that  these  can  represent  sales  over  and  beyond  what  we  are  mak- 
mg,  and  that  it  would  definitely  be  again  in  terms  of  our  total  ex¬ 
ports.  This  requires  a  lot  of  personarattention  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  opportunities  and  to  open  them  up  And  as  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  say  in  our  testimony,  the  Russians  are  in  an  all-out  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive.  The  pressures  for  exports  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  m  other  areas,  from  other  areas  of  the  world  are  such  that  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  every  tool  that 
we  can  put  to  our  own  command  to  even  hold  our  own  in  this  world 
market  that  we  are  so  concerned  about.  And  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  our  Government  should  have  at  hand  every  possible 
device  and  every  possible  authority  that  it  would  take  for  men  of 
capability  in  the  advancement  of  this  program  to  use  in  meetino-  the 
trade  offensive  that  is  being  promulgated  by  the  Reds,  as  I  sayf  and 
by  the  other  exporters  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  imposed 
any  limitation  upon  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  market  expan¬ 
sion  purposes,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  failure  to  adequately 
and  properly  promote  market  expansion  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
imagination  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Battles.  Either  that,  or  else  the  Department  has  been  more 
or  less  shunted  aside  by  the  other  forces  within  the  Government  who 
are  attempting  to  latch  on  to  these  funds  for  the  promulgation  of 
other  national  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  really  any  shortage  of  foreign  currencies 
for  use  in  market  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Battles.  We  think  in  Western  Europe,  possibly,  yes.  And  I 
think  Mr.  Parker,  as  you  have  implied,  has  had  considerable  first-hand 
experience  over  there  in  attempting  to  appraise  the  forces  of  Western 
Europe,  which  are  a  factor  in  our  attaining  these  markets. 

We  proposed  in  our  testimony  that  we  might  sell  in  Western 
Europe  for  their  currencies  where  promise  seemed  to  be  apparent  to 
attain  some  funds  under  this  Public  Law  480  authority  to  be  used 
specifically  for  market  development  over  there.  At  least,  where  they 
were  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  we  did  set  aside  25  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  for  loans  to  American  businessmen  for  investment  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Mr.  Battles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  one  provision  that  is  earmarked.  I 
have  no  objection  to  earmarking  part  of  these  funds  for  market  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Battles.  It  would  take  a  small  percentage.  It  would  not  be  a 
major  factor  but  we  would  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  dislike  to  put  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  market  expansion  purposes,  but  perhaps  it  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  Secretary  to  embark  upon  a  more 
ambitious  marketing  expansion  program,  which  he  seems  disinclined 
to  do  without  any  further  command  from  Congress.  I  don’t  know  of 
any  other  way  to  do  it  except  to  say  that  he  shall  use  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  it  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Battles.  We  would  agree. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  one  other  statement  to  the  effect  that 
more  effective  use  should  be  made  of  section  32  funds.  The  Secretary 
has  accumulated  them  to  the  maximum.  He  now  has,  I  understand, 
approximately  $500  million  in  section  32  funds.  Three  hundred  is 
the  limit.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  that  is  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Battles.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  intended  that  that  money  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  did  not  intend  for  it  to 
accumulate.  The  Secretary  has  not  used  it.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  about  that. 

Mr.  Battles.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  in  the  introduction  of 
some  American  food  and  finer  items  in  the  Western  European  area 
where  we  do  have  such  a  strong  potential  for  future  exports  that 
again  our  Government  and  the  American  producers  should  have  at 
their  disposal  whatever  tools  necessary,  whether  it  be  section  32  or  the 
authority  provided  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  Public 
Law  480,  including  the  barter  aspects  of  Public  Law  480 — whatever  j 
tools  it  takes  to  really  compete  over  there  and  to  bring  these  new 
products  before  the  consumers  of  the  Western  European  area. 

This  is  an  important  enough  aspect  in  our  total  trade  pattern,  our 
export  patterns,  as  American  producers,  that  I  wonder  if  you  would 
like  for  Mr.  Parker  to  comment  on  some  of  his  experiences  over  there 
in  respect  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  certainly  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Parker, 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  try  to  be  as  brief  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  because  we  do  have  two  or  three  other  witnesses  we  would 
like  to  hear  today. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  realize  the  pressure  of  time  on  the  committee,  so  I 
shall  not  try  to  make  any  comment  except  just  this  brief  one  on  the 
point  which  you  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is,  with  respect  to 
the  uses  of  these  other  powers,  such  as  section  32  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act  powers  which  have  been  in  existence  for 
many,  many  years. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  exporting  many  of  our  commodities, 
those  which  have  not  been  in  export  channels  until  only  recently,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  market  something  that  is  unknown 
to  these  new  markets,  and  unless  you  have  some  means  of  putting 
some  goods  on  the  shelf,  so  to  speak,  in  these  markets  where  the 
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people  can  see  them  and  where  they  can  be  purchased  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  make  the  initial  sale  to  get  into  the 
market  in.  the  first  instance,  because  to  do  so  requires  the  foreign 
buyer  to  invest  in  commodities  which  he  is  unfamiliar  with,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  on  a  marketing  and  salas  job  that  entails  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  risk  for  him.  And  they  are  unwilling  to  do  that  if 
they  have  other  commodities  or  substitute  commodities  that  they 
can  use.  So  by  the  effective  use  of  section  32  funds,  you  can  put  I 
think,  in  some  stocks ;  there  would  be  some  risk.  If  you  did  not  sell 
them,  eventually  you  would  have  to  make  other  disposition  of  them. 

.  With  respect  to  most  of  the  commodities  put  over  in  that  fashion, 
if  you  find  they  could  not  be  sold,  I  think  they  could  be  moved  into 
military  channels  or  some  other  uses,  such  as  that. 

There  are  other  instances  when  the  price  factor  is  a  very  fine  one 
and  where  with  just  a  little  bit  of  use  of  section  32  funds  necessary 
for  introductory  purposes,  I  think  you  could  substantially  augment 
the  sales  of  commodities.  I  think  we  could  sell  more  tobacco  in 
some  instances  in  certain  areas  if  you  had  a  way - 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  those 
places  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  selling  to  Sweden.  I 
think  you  could  sell  to  Sweden  on  a  long-term  credit  basis  repayable 
in  hard  convertible  money  or  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  let  me  ask  you  how  you  feel  about 
long-term  commitments  under  Public  Law  480  ?  Do  you  think  we 
should  or  should  not  have  long-term  commitments  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage  has  been  plugging  for  weeks  and  weeks 
for  long-term  credits— I  mean  by  that,  during  the  effective  period  of 
this  law  the  Secretary  may  provide  certain  commodities  to  a  country 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  5  or  6  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  we  could  safely  make  long-term  commitments 
with  respect,  to  certain  of  our  commodities  that  we  are  reasonably 
sure  will  be  in  surplus  supply,  where  we  have  prospects  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  talked  to  the  director  of  the  French  tobacco  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  they  have  a  new  blend  they  would  like  to  keep  going,  but 
he  wants  to  be  assured  that  he  will  receive  our  tobacco  for  more  than 
a  limited  time.  I  realize  that  isn’t  altogether  our  fault  because  the 
Finance  Minister  of  France,  who  controls  the  dollars,  would  only  allo¬ 
cate  dollars  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  But  by  proper  negotiation,  we 
could  arrange  to  make  the  term  to  France  for  more  than  1  year— 
for  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  those  are  possible.  I  think  that  is  the  -way 
you  can  initiate  some  new  uses  by  assuring  them  that  they  will  have 
supplies  available  for  long  enough  periods  of  time  in  order  to  build 
up  the  acceptance  of  the  new  blend. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Parker  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Battles,  for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Battles.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Newsom,  the  head  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  wanted  very  much  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  some  plans  for  him  to  go  back  to  Indiana  materialized,  so 
he  headed  back  in  that  direction,  Congressman,  although  he  has  been 
delayed  by  some  of  this  current  virus  going  around. 
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The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here  this 
morning.  You  made  a  good  substitute  for  Mr.  Newsom. 

Mr.  Battles.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  more  witnesses.  The  first,  Dr.  John 
D.  Morgan,  and  next,  Mr.  George  K.  Cato. 

Dr.  Morgan,  will  you  come  forward  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  DR.  JOHN  D.  MORGAN,  JR.,  MINERALS  CONSULTANT, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  stockpiling  and 
the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
this  general  area  for  a  number  of  years :  From  1948  to  1951  as  Assist¬ 
ant  for  Materials  and  Stockpile  Policies,  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  from  1951  to  1953  as  Di¬ 
rector,  Materials  Review  Division,  Defense  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  1953  to  1956  as  materials  expert,  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  and  I  am  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Executive  Reserve. 
As  a  consultant,  I  advise  various  U.S.  firms  in  the  metal  and  mineral 
business.  However,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  statement  is 
purely  my  own  as  a  citizen  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  any  Government  agency  or  private  firm.  I  have  a  short  statement 
that  I  hope  I  may  present  in  its  entirety  after  which  I  shall  try  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  United  States  today  is  threatened  as  never  before  in  its  history. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  international  communism  which 
at  any  time  could  get  hotter.  We  are  threatened  in  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  spiritual  and  moral  fields,  and  our  declared 
enemies  can  direct  their  wholly  state-controlled  economies  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  We  must  be  prepared  for 

(1)  all-out  war — including  attack  on  us  by  nuclear,  biological,  or 
chemical  weapons,  (2)  limited  war,  or  (3)  political  or  economic  war¬ 
fare. 

Our  agricultural  products  and  our  metals  and  minerals  are  the  life¬ 
blood  of  our  highly  industrialized  Nation,  permitting  us  to  defend  our 
country  and  to  be  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world,  to  have  here  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  and  to  give  away  annually  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  food  and  manufactured  articles  to  our  allies  and  to 
less  fortunate  nations.  While  there  may  be  some  quantitative  limita- 
tious  on  what  people  should  eat,  there  are  no  practical  limitations  on 
possible  consumption  of  hard  goods — made  mostly  from  metals  and 
minerals.  In  fact,  the  1 1 7  million  people  in  the  USA — only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world’s  population — use  between  one-thircl  and  two- 
thiids  of  the  world  s  annual  supplies  of  most  metals  and  minerals. 
Our  per  capita  consumption  of  most  metals  and  minerals  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  than  even  other  industrialized  nations.  But  why 
should  this  Agriculture  Committee  be  interested  in  metals  and  min¬ 
erals  This  committee  is  deeply  involved  with  metals  and  minerals 
because:  (1)  Public  Law  480  created  the  supplemental  stockpile — • 

a^ove  and  beyond  regular  strategic  stockpiles; 

(2)  CCC  is  authorized  to  barter  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
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strategic  materials  by  the  CCC  Charter  Act  Amendments  of  1949  and 
other  legislation  including  Public  Law  480;  and  (3)  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  CCC  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  barter  and  to  be 
reimbursed  therefor. 

I  point  out  why  the  Agriculture  Committee  should  be  interested.  I 
would  like  to  say  right  at  this  point,  I  sat  through  many  hearings 
in  the  past  10,  11  years  I  have  been  in  Washington,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  think  that  this  committee  has  held  a  wonderful  set  of  hear¬ 
ings  here  to  get  the  facts  and  to  bring  out  the  evidence.  And  I  com¬ 
mend  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  this  set  of 
hearings — one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  sat  in. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Those  who  put  this  legislation  on  the  books  were,  I  am 
sure,  wisely  motivated  by  the  knowledge  that  metals  and  minerals 
are  different  from  agricultural  commodities  in  several  important 
aspects,  namely :  metals  and  minerals  are  irregularly  distributed  in  the 
earth’s  crust  and  the  quantities  in  the  earth’s  crust  are  fixed  and  can¬ 
not  be  renewed ;  easily  discovered  surface  outcroppings  in  the  United 
States  are  now  well  worked  out  and  the  grade  of  domestic  ores  is  de¬ 
clining;  the  United  States  now  obtains  significant  portions  of  its  an¬ 
nual  supplies  of  many  important  metals  and  minerals  from  abroad 
(I  have  a  table  which  I  will  refer  to  at  the  end  which  shows  that)  of 

10  from  distant  and  unreliable  sources;  and  metals  and  minerals— 
particularly  in  upgraded  forms — generally  are  high-value  small-vol¬ 
ume  commodities  that  frequently  can  be  stored  in  the  open  at  very 
small  costs.  Further,  advances  in  science  in  important  defense  and 
atomic  energy  programs  often  give  rise  to  new  or  greatly  increased 
demands  for  metals  and  minerals  previously  thought  to  be  only  mu¬ 
seum  curiosities.  Moreover,  even  if  we  never  have  any  major  wars 
in  the  future,  rapidly  rising  world  population  plus  rising  standards 
of  living  everywhere  will  sharply  increase  demands  for  most  metals 
and  minerals  in  the  future.  Finally,  many  of  us  having  personally 
experienced  the  shortages  caused  by  the  Nation’s  too-little-and-too- 
late  strategic  stockpiling  programs  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 

11  were  determined  that  the  Nation  would  not  again  suffer  from  such 
shortages  in  another  period  of  emergency.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  interim  and  incomplete  nature  of  even 
the  present  strategic  stockpile  objectives  by  citing  the  April  1959 
“Stockpile  Eeport  to  the  Congress”  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
the  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  which  states — we  have  heard  news¬ 
paper  articles  quoted  that  maybe  we  have  too  much  in  the  strategic 
stockpile  but  here  is  what  the  agency  charged  with  that  responsibility 
says.  Incidentally,  it  applies  to  agricultural  commodities  as  well. 

The  job  ahead :  In  compliance  with  policy  established  June  30,  1958,  that  stock¬ 
pile  planning  assume  a  3-year  mobilization  period,  interim  objectives  on  this  basis 
were  established  on  the  same  date,  based  on  data  at  hand.  Some  of  the  data  used 
for  expediency  in  calculating  these  objectives  were  developed  several  years  ago. 
Following  this,  a  schedule  was  set,  according  to  the  urgency  for  review,  for 
the  development  of  new  estimates  of  mobilization  supply  and  requirements  as  a 
basis  for  review  of  the  stockpile  objectives.  Reviews  for  the  entire  list  of  stock¬ 
pile  materials  will  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Only  limited  guidance 
is  as  yet  available  for  estimating  supply  and  requirements  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  this  country.  The  current  round  of  reviews,  therefore,  will  cover 
mainly  conditions  of  war  without  attack  on  the  United  States. 
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In  other  words,  our  stockpile  program  is  based  mainly  on  an 
assumption  that  does  not  include  attack  on  the  United  States. 

As  promptly  as  possible — 

and  we  bureaucrats  know  what  that  means — 

stockpile  objective  reviews  will  also  take  into  account  estimates  for  attack  con¬ 
ditions.  Stockpile  objectives  will  then  reflect  the  highest  deficit  taking  all 
these  conditions  into  consideration. 

I  point  out  that  the  supplemental  stockpile  is  clearly  intended  to  be 
above  and  beyond  the  strategic  stockpile. 

Last  year  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Stockpile  Advisory 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  point  out  what  should  be  done  in  the  interests  of  national  se¬ 
curity.  Our  report  “Stockpiling  for  Defense  in  the  Nuclear  Age,” 
dated  January  28, 1958,  made  a  number  of  relevant  recommendations. 
With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  complete  copy  of  that 
report  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  and  at  this  time  will  only  refer 
briefly  to  those  recommendations  of  immediate  concern. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  file  that  report  with  us  for  the  files 
of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  report  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Noting  that — 

The  time  has  come  to  take  action  for  human  survival,  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  event  of  nuclear  attack — 

and  that — 

In  the  event  of  such  an  attack  upon  the  United  States,  the  people  would  have 
immediate  need  for  products  and  services  essential  for  survival  and  relief 
(including)  food,  water,  shelter,  and  medical  and  sanitation  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  Coad.  May  I  ask  a  brief  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  finish  his  paper. 

Dr.  Morgan.  I  would  appreciate  completing  it.  It  may  answer 
several  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Coad.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Morgan.  The  Committee  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that — 

the  possible  need  for  readily  available  food  supplies  and  potable  water,  pro¬ 
tected  from  radioactive  fallout,  be  assessed  by  civil  defense  authorities. 

The  Committee  stated : 

With  respect  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  created  by  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Committee  concurs 
in  the  existing  practice  of  acquiring  metals  and  minerals,  beyond  the  quantities 
considered  essential  for  defense  purposes,  when  they  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  U.S.  stocks  of  agricultural  surpluses.  However,  the  CCC’s  request  for 
appropriations  to  cover  such  transactions  should  not  be  designated  as  applicable 
to  a  defense  activity.  Instead  of  following  rigid  formulas,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  quantities  of  materials  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile  be  judged  on  a  transaction-by-transaction  basis.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  acquiring  survival  and  relief  items  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
surpluses. 
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With  respect  to  high-temperature  and  other  special  property  mate¬ 
rials,  the  Committee  said : 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  with  certainty  at  this  time  which  of  the  high-temper¬ 
ature  or  other  special-property  materials  will  be  in  greatest  demand  for  specific 
applications,  as  new  techniques  develop  from  research  and  practice.  Known 
world  supplies  of  many  of  these  materials  are  limited.  Several,  but  not  all,  are 
on  the  stockpile  list.  Up  to  now,  conventional  practices  have  resulted  in  only 
relatively  small  uses  of  many  of  these  materials.  However,  if  they  become 
important  not  just  as  minor  alloys  but  as  metals  or  mixtures  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  materials  themselves,  demand  could  increase  sharply.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  a  mechanism  be  established  to  appraise  the  possible 
effects  of  research  and  development  activities  on  requirements  for  high-tempera¬ 
ture  and  other  special-property  materials — 

I  think  this  part  is  important  because  it  concerns  the  present  law 
on  the  books  which  amends  the  original  Public  Law  480. 

“Instead  of  relying  on  past  use  patterns,  possible  needs  5  to  10  years  hence  must 
be  surveyed  and  stockpiles  built  up  as  need  is  indicated. 

Table  2  lists  several  high-temperature  elements  and  compounds  for 
the  information  of  this  committee. 

The  Special  Stockpile  Committee  noted  that  stocks  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand  would  in  several  cases  be  larger  than  the  3-year  stock¬ 
pile  objectives,  but  the  Committee,  noting  the  special  characteristics  of 
metals  and  minerals  cited  above  recommended : 

That  in  the  light  of  current  world  and  domestic  defense,  political  and  economic 
conditions,  all  metals  and  minerals  now  in  Government  stocks  suitable  for  use  in 
normal  commercial  processes,  be  retained. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  the  above,  what  should  be  done  at  this  time  ? 

(1)  The  Government  should  insure  that  there  will  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  readily  edible  food  supplies  for  our  own  people  and  for  our 
allies  in  the  event  of  all-out  nuclear,  bacteriological,  or  chemical  war¬ 
fare,  limited  warfare,  or  political  or  economic  warfare.  To  win  any 
struggle,  the  United  States  must  be  able  to  feed  its  own  people  and  to 
help  feed  our  allies.  The  portions  of  the  CCC  inventories  necessary  to 
do  this  should  be  clearly  set  aside  as  “defense  stocks,”  and  some  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  com,  dried  milk,  dried  eggs,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
processed  into  readily  edible  form,  should  be  properly  packaged,  and 
should  be  stored  in  dispersed,  accessible,  and  protected  locations  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  allied  nations. 

(2)  Asa  nation  believing  in  God,  we  should  use  our  God-give  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  to  help  alleviate  disaster-caused  hunger  anywhere 
in  the  world — without  regard  to  the  “friendliness”  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  By  so  using  some  of  the  readily  edible  packaged  foods  from 
the  “defense  stocks”  I  just  recommended  in  (1)  above,  the  edible  food 
could  be  channeled  directly  to  those  who  really  hunger  and  some  rota¬ 
tion  of  our  own  defense  stocks  would  also  result. 

(3)  The  Government  should  promptly  barter  or  exchange  those 
agricultural  surpluses  which  cannot  be  readily  sold  in  the  near  future 
for  dollars  for  civil  defense  supplies,  for  metals  and  minerals — par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  the  high-temperature  or  special-property  category, 
for  Department  of  Defense  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  materials 
and  end  items,  or  anything  else  of  a  nondeteriorating  nature  that  will 
enhance  the  national  security  posture  of  the  Nation.  Specifically,  to 
facilitate  barter  or  exchanges  for  metals  and  minerals,  I  would  strongly 
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recommend  that  the  present  restrictive  wording  of  section  6  of  Public 
Law  85-931  be  changed  to  authorize  barter  for  any  element  in  any 
usable  form  where  known  U.S.  domestic  supplies  are  likely  to  be  inad¬ 
equate  for  defense  or  industrial  needs  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  may  illustrate  that  with  your  permission  with  a  chart  to  show  you 
how  the  law  is  restrictive  in  that  connection. 

In  this  way  the  citizens  will  be  saved  costly  storage  expenses  for 
the  agricultural  surpluses,  and  they  will  get  something  tangible  and 
useful  from  the  tax  dollars  that  reimburse  CCC  borrowing  authority 
for  any  disposal  that  is  not  a  dollar  sale.  Table  23  on  page  18  of 
your  very  fine  committee  report  of  July  13,  1959,  clearly  shows  the 
significant  savings  in  storage  charges  for  metals  and  minerals  over 
agriculutral  surpluses,  and  also  shows  that  the  metals  and  minerals  are 
assets  that  maintain  their  value.  Indeed,  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
most  of  the  metals  and  minerals  can  be  expected  to  appreciate  in 
value. 

The  previous  witness  and  several  others  have  alluded  to  this. 

(4)  The  barter  mechanism  could  be  a  really  powerful  economic  war¬ 
fare  tool  to  be  employed  to  maintain  and  expand  oversea  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  the  face  of  Communist  bloc 
economic  penetration,  and  it  should  be  vigorously  used  in  appropriate 
cases. 

I  realize  that  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  might  take  a  moment  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  two  tables. 

Table  1  was  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  this 
last  year  and,  therefore,  is  accurate  and  official  data,  and  shows  the 
percentage  of  U.S.  supplies  of  important  metals  and  minerals  that 
are  imported  each  year  for  industrial  purposes.  If  you  will  look  there 
you  will  see,  for  example,  aluminum  is  manufactured  75  percent  from 
imported  ores.  Look  down  a  little  farther,  metallurgical  chrome, 
90  percent  imported ;  metallurgical  manganese,  90  percent  imported ; 
tin,  100  percent  imported,  and  so  forth. 

I  prepared  a  second  table.  And  I  have  a  chart  which  illustrates 
the  table.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  refer  to  the  chart.  I 
have  here  the  melting  point  of  materials  going  from  0°  F.,  which  is 
the  standard  temperature  that  we  use,  up  to  7,000.  I  have  shown 
here  the  melting  point  of  different  metals. 

Down  here  is  lead,  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  iron,  cobalt. 

Note  this  dark  area.  Most  of  our  commercial  metallurgy  is  based 
generally  on  the  melting  point  of  steel  which  comes  down  here.  So 
the  nickel,  cobalt,  iron  alloys,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  reach  tem¬ 
peratures  even  this  high,  but  about  60  percent  of  the  melting  point; 
in  other  words,  we  are  operating  at  about  1,800  to  1,900°  F. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  get  the  advantages  of  nuclear  energy,  and  super¬ 
property  fuels  to  make  better  long-range  missiles  to  get  men,  in¬ 
struments  into  outer  space,  to  use  efficiently  the  high  temperatures 
of  nuclear  power  or  to  even  use  more  efficiently  coal-  and  steam-fired 
power,  we  have  to  get  to  higher  temperatures. 
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Well,  going  up,  there  is  chromium,  hafnium,  columbium,  molyb¬ 
denum,  tantalum,  and  carbon. 

I  will  just  give  one  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  present  law. 

_  Consider  rhenium,  this  is  a  very  high  melting  temperature  mate¬ 
rial  ;  the  present  law  says,  this  is  section  6  of  Public  Law  85-931,  the 
CCC  should  barter  for  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 
domestically  produce  its  requirements — does  not  domestically  produce 
its  requirements. 

(The  chart  has  been  submitted  and  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Committee.) 

Our  Committee  pointed  out  that  we  ought  to  look  5  or  10  or  more 
years  into  the  future.  If  today  we  went  to  the  Government  and  we 
said,  “Do  we  today  produce  our  requirements  of  rhenium?”  The 
answer  is,  “\  es,  we  do  today.”  In  fact  there  may  be  a  pound  or  two 
of  it  at  $680  a  pound  that  can’t  even  be  sold.  So  there  is  an  over¬ 
production. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  the  high-temperature  alloys  that  require 
rhenium,  and  to  make  the  rockets  and  missile  generations  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  rhenium  is  one  of  the  things  likely  to  be  the  scarcest. 

If  we  can  take  some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  agriculture  sur¬ 
pluses  and  trade  them  off  for  the  things  high  up  in  this  temperature 
category,  I  think  this  committee  would  be  serving  the  national  interest 
bodily  conceived. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  personal  comment 
on  economic  warfare.  We  might  better  discuss  it  in  executive  session. 
But  briefly,  I  am  very  concerned  by  what  has  come  out  in  these  hear¬ 
ings  where  people  say,  “Oh,  well,  if  they  don’t  sell  the  stuff  here,  they 
are  going  to  sell  it  somewhere  else,”  talking  about  the  Communists. 
Well  now,  they  are  not  just  selling  this  stuff  for  the  fun  of  it.  They 
want  to  get  into  Germany,  and  Belgium  and  France  and  Holland  and 
those  countries,  not  just  to  sell  the  gricultural  commodities,  but  to 
get  important  machinery  and  chemicals  and  supplies  for  their  own 
defense  and  war  machines.  The  only  way  they  have  of  paying  for 
the  things  that  they  want  is  to  pay  for  them  with  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

We  do  not  permit  any  trade  with  Red  China  in  this  country.  You 
cannot  buy  their  postage  stamps ;  you  cannot  buy  their  antiques ;  you 
cannot  send  them  any  money,  but  when  we  do  not  use  our  barter 
devices  and  economic  warfare  tool  and  we  say,  “Oh,  well,  maybe  the 
Chinese  will  sell  here  and  maybe  they  will  sell  there  and  maybe  the 
Russians  will  sell  here,”  what  we  are  doing  is  opening  up  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Communists  for  the 
very  things  that  they  want  to  get.  I  think  the  barter  device  could  be 
effectively  used  to  cut  them  out  of  these  things  if  we  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  of  being 
here,  and  will  try  to  answer  any  questions. 
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(Tables  1  and  2  follow :) 


Table  1. — U.S.  metal  and  mineral  imports 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  for  stockpile  purposes  are  defined  as  follows  pursuant  to  section  2a  of  PnbliV 
Law  520,  79th  Congress:  ^ 

“Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  those  raw  or  semiprocessed  materials  that  are  required  for  essential 
uses  in  a  war  emergency,  and  whose  procurement  in  adequate  quantities,  quality,  or  time  is  sufficiently 
uncertain  for  any  reason  to  require  prior  provision  for  their  supply.” 

The  strategic  and  critical  mineral  materials  listed  by  ODM  on  September  12, 1957,  are  given  below  together 
with  notes  as  to  the  adequacy  of  domestic  supply  to  meet  peacetime  (1957)  consumption.  Wartime 
requirements  in  general  exceed  peacetime  needs,  hut  under  the  changing  strategic  concepts  (possibility 
of  brief  nuclear  war),  war  uses  may  be  reduced  except  for  a  few  materials  with  high  temperature  and 
special  property  characteristics.  Materials  italicized  are  in  the  most  deficient  supply  position. 


Aluminum _ _ _ 

Antimony _ „ _ , _ 

z4s6es(os,  amosite _ 

Asbestos,  chrysolite _ 

Asbestos,  crocidolite _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bauxite,  abrasive _ 

Bauxite,  metal  grade _ 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade _ , _ 

Beryl _ 

Bismuth _ 

Cadmium _ „ _ 

Celestite _ 

Chromite,  chemical  grade _ 

Chromite,  metallurgical  grade _ 

Chromite,  refractory  grade _ 

Cobalt _ _ _ 

Columbite _ 

Copper _ 

Corundum _ 

Cryolite,  natural _ 

Diamonds,  industrial — bort  and 
stones. 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade _ 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade _ 

Graphite,  Ceylon — crystalline  and 
amorphous. 

Graphite,  Madagascar — crystalline 
and  amorphous. 

Graphite,  other  than  Ceylon  and 
Madagascar — crystalline. 

Lead _ _ _ 

Magnesium _ 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore . 
Manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic 
dioxide. 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A  ore. 
Manganese,  chemical  grade,  tkpe  B  ore. 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  grade _ 

Mercury _ 

Mica,  muscovite  block,  stained  A/B 
and  better. 

Mica,  muscovite  block,  stained  B  and 
lower. 

Mica,  muscovite  film,  first  and  second 
qualities. 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings _ 

Mica,  phlogopite  block _ 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings _ 

Motybdenum _ 

Nickel _ _ _ 

Platinum  group  metals: 

Iridium _ 

Palladium _ 

Platinum _ 


.  Manufactured,  75  percent  from  imported 
ores. 

_  Import  85  percent  of  primary  supply. 

.  Import  100  percent. 

_  Import  90  percent  plus  of  strategic  grades. 

.  Import  100  percent. 

-  j  Import  about  75  percent. 

-  Import  90  percent. 

_  Import  50  percent. 

-  Import  70  percent. 

_  Import  95  percent. 

_  Import  100  percent. 

_  Import  90  percent. 

_  Import  100  percent. 

_  Import  70  percent. 

_  Import  85  percent. 

_  Import  20  percent. 

_  Import  100  percent. 

Do. 

Import  100  percent,  synthetic  process  can 
produce  some  of  requirements. 

.  Import  50  percent. 

-  Import  65  percent. 


■Import  100  percent. 
Nearly  self-sufficient. 


Import  50  percent  of  primary  lead. 
Manufacture  from  sea  water. 

Import  90  percent. 

Manufacture  from  imported  and  domestic 
ores. 


100  percent. 


Import  90  percent. 
Import  40  percent. 


‘Import  98  percent. 


j  Import  100  percent. 

United  States  produces  90  percent  of 
world  supply. 

Import  90  percent. 


Import  25  percent. 
Import  98  percent. 
Import  95  percent. 
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Table  1. — U.8.  metal  and  mineral  imports — Continued 


Quartz  crystals - Import  100  percent,  can  by  produced  syn¬ 

thetically. 

Rare  earths - Essentially  self-sufficient  for  cerium  groups, 

problems  could  arise  if  demand  for 

_  .  heavy,  yttrium  groups  increases. 

Rutile -  Essentially  self-sufficient. 

Selenium -  Essentially  self-sufficient,  part  refined 

here  from  imported  copper  ores. 

Talc,  steatite,  block -  Synthetic  can  meet  needs. 

Talc,  steatite  ground -  Essentially  self-sufficient. 

Tantalite - -  Import  nearly  100  percent. 

Tin -  Import  100  percent. 

Tungsten -  Can  produce  present  needs  at  over  market 

price. 

Vanadium - Present  excess  because  coproduct  with 

uranium. 

Zinc -  Import  45  percent. 


Submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  hearings  by  the  House  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1959,  June  26,  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  stockpiled  minerals  and  metals,  others  are  essential  to  our 
peacetime  economy  and  vital  for  present  military  uses,  and  still  others  promise 
to  become  vital  for  the  future  technology  of  high  temperature  and  special  purpose 
materials. 
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Table  2-A. — Melting  points  of  all  elements  above  iron  ( and  selected  ones  below) 


«  F' 

Carbon,  graphite _  0  592 

Tungsten - 6,’  143 

Rhenium -  5,  733 

Protactinium _  5  432 

Tantalum _ _  5’  425 

Osmium _ _  4’  392 

Molybdenum.. _ _ _ . _ .. _ 4’ 752 

Ruthenium _ _ _ 4’  532 

Iridium _ _ _  4’  449 

Columbium  (niobium) _ . _ . _ 4  379 

Hafnium - . - - - 1 _ 3’  866 

Boron - 1 -  3,632-4,172 

Rhodium _ .  3;  571 

Chromium _ ; _  3,  434 

Zirconium -  3,’ 353 

Ytterbium _ _ _ _ _  3;  272 

Platinum -  3’  223 

Vanadium _  3;  no 

Thorium. _ _ _ _  3’  074 

Titanium _  3)  074 

Actinium _ 2,'  912 

Palladium _ _ _ 2,  829 

Iron -  2,  802 

Cobalt _ 2,  723 

Yttrium - - - - 2,  687 

Nickel - ...  2,  651 

Silicon _ _ _ _ _ 2,  606 

Beryllium _ _ _ : _  2,  332 

Copper -  1,  981 

Aluminum _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ ....... _  1,  220 

Zinc -  786. 

Lead _ _ _ _ ... _ _  621 

Tin -  448. 
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Table  2-B. — Melting  points  of  certain  refractory  compounds 

Hafnium  carbide - 

Tantalum  carbide - 

Zirconium  carbide - 

Golumbium  carbide - 

Fused  thoria  (ThCb) - 

Titanium  carbide - 

Zirconium  boride - 

Boron  nitride _ 

Titanium  boride - 

Tungsten  carbide - 

Vanadium  carbide - 

Fused  zirconia _ 

Molybdenum  carbide _ 

Fused  magnesia _ 

Beryllia _ 


•  F. 

7,  029 
7,  011 
6,  404 
6,  332 
5,  972 
5,  684 
5,  540 
5,  432 
5,  252 
5,  193 
5,  126 
4,  892 
4,  874 
4,  752 
4,  622 


The  Chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
very  fine  statement.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  presentation  of  the 
statement. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  recommend  that  the  present  restrictive  wording 
of  section  6  of  Public  Law  85-931  be  changed.  Who  would  make  the 
finding  or  decision  as  to  the  need  of  critical  materials  ? 

Dr.  Morgan.  I  trust  the  President  to  do  it  if  he  had  the  wording 
and  I  suggest  the  wording  “any  element  in  usable  form  where  known 
domestic  supplies  are  inadequate  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.” 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  should  be  spelled  out  as  to  who  is  to  make  the 
finding  ? 

Dr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  materials? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  says  supplies  “are  likely  to  be  inadequate  for  de¬ 
fense  or  industrial  needs  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future.”  Some¬ 
body  will  have  to  make  the  finding. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law,  we  authorized  the  President  to  fix 
the  strategic  material  list,  listing  the  articles  that  you  can  use  in 
barter. 

Dr.  Morgan.  That  is  right.  He  does  get  himself  into  a  little  bit  of 
a  corner  though  by  that  wording — it  has  to  be  a  material  where  we 
do  not  now  produce  our  requirements.  It  ought  to  be  one  where  we 
not  only  do  not  produce  it  now,  but  where  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
we  might  not  produce  it. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  This  is  simply  broadening  the  field  of  materials  from 
which  he  could  choose. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Morgan,  that  you 
are  here  strictly  as  a  private  citizen  ? 

Dr.  Morgan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Not  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  way 
representative  of  the  metal  importing  firms  ? 

Dr.  Morgan.  I  have  indicated  in  my  statement,  sir,  and  I  repeat, 
that  in  my  consulting  practice,  I  do  advise  various  TJ.S.  Metal  and 
mineral  firms,  but  I  am  appearing  this  morning  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Coad.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  in  reference  to  your 
statement  in  support  of  the  Government  assuring  that  there  will  be 
readily  available  edible  food  supplies  for  our  own  people  and  our 
allies.  This  is  directly  in  line  with  the  bill  that  I  have  offered  on 
which  I  have  received  some  support  from  the  OCDM,  and  I  believe 
that  it  makes  little  sense  to  pour  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
hardware  of  warfare  if  we  have  nothing  with  which  we  can  sustain 
ourselves  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  is  vitally  true  right  now  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  food  supply.  We  have  all  kinds  of  guns,  nuclear  weapons 
and  military  applications  of  machinery,  but  we  do  not  have  any  kind 
of  an  adequate  place  prepared  to  store  a  supply  of  food.  I  think  you 
have  touched  on  a  very,  very  important  piece  of  information  here, 
and  an  idea,  and  I  would  recommend  that  our  committee  go  further 
into  this  proposal  and  this  recommendation  which  you  have  made, 
Dr.  Morgan.  I  appreciate  it  very,  very  much. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  George  A.  Casto,  Director  of  the  Projects 
Administrative  Division,  Defense  Materials  Service,  GSA. 

STATEMENT  0E  GEORGE  K.  CASTO,  DIRECTOR,  PROJECTS  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  DIVISION,  DEFENSE  MATERIALS  SERVICE,  GSA; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  W.  M.  B.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  Casto.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  George  Casto  and  this  is  W.  M.  B. 
Freeman  of  the  General  Services  Administration.  We  do  not  have  a 
prepared  statement,  but  insofar  as  the  Agriculture  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  Act  is  concerned,  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  acts  as  custodian  of  the  supplemental  stockpile.  We  furnish 
advice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  insofar  as  the  material  and 
of  barter  transactions  are  concerned  and  we  inspect,  ship,  and  store 
those  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Casto,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciate  for  appearing  here.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  pertinent  things. 

The  first  is  that  I  have  said  several  times  that  all  the  programs  in 
Public  Law  480  have  been  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
remarkably  free  from  criticism.  This  committee  has,  during  all 
these  days  and  weeks  that  we  have  been  holding  hearings  been  ask¬ 
ing  for  criticism,  trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  if  anything, 
with  this  program,  and  the  authority  under  which  it  is  operated  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  a  witness  came  before  the  committee  that 
charged  the  administration  with  having  bypassed  nonnal  trade  chan¬ 
nels  and  American  businessmen  and  another  charge  was  that  our 
Government  had  been  buying  metals  and  materials  at  a  price  which 
was  too  high. 

Now,  either  one  of  those  charges  are  serious  and  grave  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  It,  of  course,  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  by¬ 
pass  normal  trade  channel,  nor  was  it  our  intention  that  minerals 
should  be  bought  at  exorbitantly  high  prices. 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  us  just  what  does  take  place  in  the 
field  of  pricing  metals  and  materials  that  are  acquired  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment 
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I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  businessman  engaged  in  one  of  these 
transactions  might  buy  surplus  agriculture  commodities  at  the  lowest 
price  possible  and  in  turn  might  also  buy  materials  and  metals  at  the 
lowest  price  possible  with  the  idea  of  making  the  highest  possible 
profit.  We  have  also  been  told  that  there  is  no  definite  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  profits  that  are  involved  in  these  transactions. 

But  tell  us  just  what  actually  happens  when  our  Government  ac¬ 
quires  metals  or  minerals  under  these  programs. 

Mr.  Casto.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  come  up  with  an  offer  that  they  have  received  which  they  would 
transmit  to  the  General  Services  Administration  requesting  advice  as 
to  the  prices  that  would  be  quoted  by  the  offerer  insofar  as  the  barter 
transaction  is  concerned. 

Now,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  merchandising  specialists  insofar 
as  the  strategic  and  critical  material  end  of  the  transaction  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

So,  consequently,  we  price  out  the  material  that  is  being  proposed 
for  barter  on  a  strictly  dollar  basis.  The  advice  that  we  give  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  no  different  than  the  price  that  we 
would  pay  ourselves  if  we  were  in  the  market  for  a  given  material 
and  going  to  pay  for  it  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  paid  too  much  for  any  of  the  metals  and  materials  we 
have  acquired  under  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Casto.  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  the  record,  I  think,  shows  that  the  metals 
and  materials  we  have  acquired  are  worth  more  today  than  they  were 
at  the  time  we  acquired  them. 

Mr.  Casto.  That  is  correct.  The  criterion  that  we  use  is  that  if  the 
various  barter  contractors  come  in  and  complain  bitterly  to  us  that 
we  are  pricing  much  too  low  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  do 
business,  that  we  are  pricing  out  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  received  any  complaints  from  any 
businessmen  to  the  effect  that  you  were  paying  or  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  was  paying  too  much  for  these  metals  and  materials. 

Mr.  Casto.  No,  sir.  We  have  received  complaints  that  we  were 
not  paying  enough  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  you  aware  of  any  case  where  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  these  programs  have  bypassed  American  businessmen  and 
normal  trade  channels? 

Mr.  Casto.  No,  sir.  All  of  the  business  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  all  has  been  done  through  normal  trade  channels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought  too. 

I  think  that  is  a  definite  answer  to  the  charge  that  has  been  made 
here. 

I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  have  asked  this  question  of  just 
about  every  witness  that  has  appeared. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  barter  transaction  which  lias  been  consum¬ 
mated  under  this  law  which  has  displaced  the  dollar  transaction? 

Mr.  Casto.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  ask  whether  in  your  capacity,  you  would 
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t>e  required  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  any  of  these  transactions  re¬ 
placed  dollar  sales? 

Mr.  Casto.  No,  sir;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you 
gentlemen  very  much  for  your  appearance  here  this  morning  and  we 
will  now  call  Mr.  Palmby. 

STATEMENT  0E  CLARENCE  D.  PALMBY,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  the  same  companions 
that  I  had  the  last  time  I  appeared  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  them  companions  rather  than  bureau¬ 
crats,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  like  that  term  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  and 
your  companions  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmby,  may  I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  back  here  this  morn- 
ing,  and  I  was  prompted  to  ask  you  to  come  back  because  of  some 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  a  witness  or  two  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  here  since  you  were  here. 

Now,  I  think  I  stated  to  you  that  I  thought  that  the  programs  which 
have  been  administered  under  this  law  have  been  very  remarkable 
free  from  criticism.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  had  received  no  complaints  from  any  businessmen  to  the 
effect  that  private  businessmen  of  America  were  being  bypassed  or 
that  normal  trade  channels  were  being  ignored  and  yet  the  very  posi¬ 
tive  statement  was  made  here  to  this  committee,  to  the  effect  that 
in  these  transactions  private  trade  channels  had  been  ignored  and 
private  businessmen  had  been  bypassed. 

Now,  that  is  a  serious  charge  in  my  opinion,  because  it  clashes  with 
the  clear  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
American  businessman  has  been  bypassed  and  normal  trade  channels 
have  been  ignored  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  regards  our  operating 
the  program  is  “No.”  We  have  not  bypassed  normal  channels  of 
trade,  but  I  would  have  to  hasten  to  add  that  the  presence  of  a  sales 
program  whereby  CCC  commodities  are  bartered,  rather  than  com¬ 
modities  being  drawn  from  the  free  market  certainly  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  many  people  on  the  outside  as  bypassing  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  compatible  with  the  intent  of  Congress  ? 
Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  other  charge  that  was  preferred  here  is 
to  the  effect  that  our  Government  in  these  barter  transactions  have 
been  paying  a  price  which  was  too  high  for  the  metals  and  minerals 
we  have  acquired. 

What  is  your  opinion  in  regards  to  that  charge  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  serious  charge  and  in 
reference  to  the  telegram  which  was  sent  me  yesterday  from  this  com¬ 
mittee,  we  were  concerned  that  any  members  of  the  committee  would 
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not  understand  this  pricing  and  in  turn  the  discounts  which  have  been 
inherent  in  the  program  and  we  were  so  concerned  about  this  that  X 
prepared  a  statement  which  I  think  covers  quite  thoroughly  why  in 
these  barter  transactions  certain  discounts  are  inherent  which  would 
lead  people  to  believe  that  the  pricing  mechanism  itself  was  at  fault. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  more. 
I  will  let  you  finish  your  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Palmbt.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  this  statement  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Palmbt.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
your  telegram  of  July  25,  in  which  you  imply  that  all  criticism  of  the 
barter  program  stems  from  the  restrictions  which  we  have  placed  on 
the  export  of  the  agricultural  commodity.  We  differ  with  the  con¬ 
clusion.  As  we  have  followed  the  testimony  before  your  committee 
we  have  failed  to  note  any  instance  where  an  exporter  of  agricultural 
commodities  has  recommended  a  removal  of  those  restrictions.  Their 
criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  barter  approach  wherein  discounts 
are  inherent  to  some  degree. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you  briefly  the  general  pattern  of  barter 
operations  both  under  the  unrestricted  program  of  a  year  or  so  ago 
and  the  current  program.  In  both  cases  practically  all  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  exported  under  barter  were  actually  exported 
and  disposed  of  by  the  major  agricultural  exporting  firms  acting  as 
agents  for  the  barter  contractors  whose  primary  interest  and  concern 
has  been  and  is  the  importation  of  materials  into  the  XJ.S.  market  in 
quantities  additional  to  the  normal  demand. 

I  should  like  to  digress  a  moment  from  my  review  of  barter  opera¬ 
tions  to  make  a  point  which  I  think  is  paramount  to  an  understanding 
of  the  pressures  for  barter  expansion.  The  materials  which  we  are 
offered  under  ths  barter  program  are,  in  general,  as  surplus  to  the 
world  current  demand  as  are  our  agricultural  commodities.  When  we 
accept  them  under  the  barter  program  for  transfer  to  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile,  they  are  completely  isolated  from  the  market.  True 
additionality  was  provided  for  them  by  Congress  with  the  passage 
of  section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Our  agricultural  commodities  which  we  make  available  in  exchange 
are  not  isolated  from  the  market  but  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
world  movement  of  those  commodities.  They  are  disposed  of  by  the 
same  XJ.S.  exporters  who  export  for  cash,  bought  by  the  same  im¬ 
porters  in  foreign  countries  who  buy  for  cash,  and  in  the  end,  con¬ 
sumed  or  worn  by  the  same  consumers  who  pay  for  the  commodities 
with  cash. 

We  wonder  how  enthusiastic  about  barter  the  regular  importers  of 
metals  and  minerals  into  the  cash  market  of  the  United  States  would 
be  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
discounts  for  disposition  of  bartered  materials  into  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  in  direct  competition  with  materials  they  had  hoped  to  sell  for 
U.S.  dollars.  Fantastic  and  absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  exactly  what 
the  proponents  of  unrestricted  barter  are  asking  to  be  permitted  to 
do  with  our  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  basic  difference  in  the  relationship  to  the 
market  of  the  agricultural  commodities  and  the  materials  involved  in 
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barter  that  of  complete  isolation  from  the  market  of  the  materials  and 
complete  integration  into  the  world  market  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  I  would  like  to  continue  with  the  general  review  of  barter 
operations. 

As  I  stated  before  the  barter  contractor  is  primarily  concerned  in 
finding  a  market  for  his  material.  After  negotiating  an  acceptable 
price  or  exchange  value  for  the  material,  he  becomes  concerned  with 
how  he  is  going  to  get  his  money  out  of  it.  He  has  a  quantity  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  on  his  hands  which  must  be  exported.  He  has 
no  agricultural  commodity  export  connections  as  a  rule  and,  therefore, 
logically  turns  to  someone  who  has  such  connections.  Being  a  good 
businessman  he  shops  around  and  makes  the  best  deal  he  can.  The 
discounts  you  have  heard  so  much  about  are  in  simple  terms  brokerage 
fees  charged  by  the  agricultural  export  firms  to  take  these  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  off  the  hands  of  the  barter  contractor  for  currency 
acceptable  to  him,  and  dispose  of  them  in  export  outlets  that  will  be 
OK’d  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  the  days  of  unrestricted  barter  this  was  a  simple  matter.  The 
U.S.  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities  had  his  regular  export  out¬ 
lets.  When  he  was  offered  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  ship- 
side  by  CCC  as  a  result  of  a  barter  transaction,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  that  wheat  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  normal  course  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  very  nominal  brokerage  fee.  This  brokerage  fee  was  a  dis¬ 
count  but  since  it  merely  covered  services  rendered  and  did  not  become 
a  factor  in  the  export  price  no  one  complained.  It  has  been  reported 
to  us  that  on  occasion,  when  free  stocks  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  were  temporarily  in  short  supply,  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities  actually  competed  for  barter  commodities  because  of  the 
ready  access  it  gave  to  Government  stocks. 

.  The  reason  your  committee  had  no  complaints  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  barter  program  then  was  because  no  one  suffered  except  the 
taxpayer  and  he  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  barter  contractor  found  an  additional  market  for  his  materials 
where  they  not  only  didn’t  affect  his  cash  market  for  those  materials, 
but  also  tended  to  improve  that  cash  market  by  their  removal  from 
the  world  supply. 

The  barter  contractor  was  able  to  convert  those  materials  into  either 
U.S.  dollars  or  other  acceptable  currency  by  paying  a  reasonable 
brokerage  fee  to  the  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities  for  taking 
those  commodities  off  his  hands. 

The  U.S.  exporter  had  agricultural  commodities  delivered  to  him 
without  the  trouble  of  buying  and  assembling  in  the  free  market  or 
even  buying  from  CCC.  He  moved  those  commodities  into  his  regu¬ 
lar  export  outlets  and  received  a  brokerage  fee  for  doing  it. 

The  foreign  importer  bought  his  U.S.  agricultural  commodity  needs 
as  usual  and  in  many  instances  was  completely  unaware  that  they  had 
ever  been  a  part  of  a  barter  transaction. 

What  happened  to  the  taxpayer?  Were  the  dollars  paid  by  the 
importer  of  these  commodities  used  to  remove  free  stocks  from  the 
U.S.  market  and  thereby  decrease  the  amount  that  came  into  CCC’s 
hands  ?  No. 

Were  these  dollars  paid  to  CCC  for  the  agricultural  commodities 
and  thereby  decrease  the  national  debt  as  represented  by  CCC’s  bor¬ 
rowings?  No. 
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They  were  paid  to  the  importers  of  materials  who  had  found  a  pro¬ 
tected  isolated  market  in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  made  partially  whole  by 
restoration  of  capital. 

The  taxpayer,  however,  paid  the  bill  when,  under  section  206(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  there  was  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  any  bartered  materials  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

If  I  may  speak  very  frankly,  gentlemen,  the  Congress  gave  the 
minerals  importers  a  blank  appropriation  account  and  guaranteed 
them  complete  immunity  of  any  price  depressing  effect  on  their  cash 
market.  This,  in  simple  unvarnished  terms,  is  what  unrestricted  bar¬ 
ter  means  when  it  is  stripped  of  all  the  romantic  and  exotic  propa¬ 
ganda  about  trading  something  we  have  in  surplus  for  something  of 
lasting  value. 

Now,  let  me  review  with  you,  in  general  terms  again,  what  happened 
when  we  in  the  Department  attempted  to  place  some  restrictions  on 
the  disposition  of  bartered  agricultural  commodities  in  keeping  with 
the  law. 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  says : 

In  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restric¬ 
tions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under 
this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
replace  cash  sales  for  dollars.  *  *  *  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  cooperate 
with  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving  normal  patterns  of  commercial 
trade  with  respect  to  commodities  covered  by  formal  multilaterial  international 
marketing  agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

We  are  in  hearty  agreement  with  each  of  the  objectives  stated  as 
justification  for  restrictions.  The  restrictions  we  have  imposed  on 
the  movement  of  bartered  agricultural  commodities  have  had  no  other 
purpose  than  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 

The  fact  that  your  committee  has  received  complaints  is,  we  believe, 
the  best  assurance  we  can  get  that  we  have  been  at  least  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attaining  those  objectives.  I  will  attempt  to  tell  you  why 
I  believe  this  is  so. 

The  barter  contractor  now  has  to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
agricultural  export  end  of  the  barter  transaction.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  him  to  'merely  negotiate  an  acceptable  price  for  his  material  and 
then  shop  around  among  the  U.S.  agricultural  exporters  to  see  who 
will  take  the  agricultural  commodities  off  his  hands  for  the  lowest 
brokerage  fees.  He  has  to  develop,  either  by  himself  or  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  agricultural  exporter,  an  outlet  for  the  agricultural 
commodities  that  is  at  least  remotely  connected  with  the  movement  of 
the  materials  and  offers  some  hope  of  being  additional. 

The  U.S.  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities  finds  his  usual  sales 
outlets  at  least  partially  closed  to  barter  commodities.  He  has  to 
expend  energy,  time,  and  money  to  find  other  outlets  which  he  can 
convince  the  CCC  give  hope  of  being  additional.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  begins  to  take  effect.  As  the  bartered  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  superimposed  on  the  normal  world  movement  of  those 
commodities,  the  normal  way  to  increase  their  acceptability  is  to  cut 
the  price. 
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So  the  U.S.  exporter  exacts  from  the  materials  importer  not  a 
nominal  brokerage  fee  as  he  did,  but  that  plus  compensation  for  find¬ 
ing  a  market  that  is  over  and  above  normal  movement,  and  an  amount 
necessary  to  permit  him  to  cut  the  price  enough  to  create  that  market. 
So  there  you  have  the  discounts  that  are  deplored  so  much. 

.  The  materials  importer  of  course  is  dissatisfied  because  he  has  to 
either  buy  his  surplus  materials  much  cheaper  or  has  to  give  a  larger 
portion  of  his  profits  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  exporter. 

The  U.S.  agricultural  exporter  whose  major  business  is  exporting 
for  cash  finds  himself  competing  with  himsel  i.  When  he  has  to  cut 
the  price  to  move  the  bartered  commodity  into  additional  channels, 
his  normal  movement  cash  customers  want  similar  price  concessions 
and  so  the  tail  wags  the  dog  in  the  disruption  of  world  prices.  There¬ 
fore,  the  agricultural  exporter  is  dissatisfied. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
having  been  paid  for  the  materials.  We  are  not  experts  on  materials 
prices  and  have  confidence  in  the  people  in  GSA  who  are  advising 
us  on  such  prices.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  prevailing 
discounts  are  the  result  of  a  willing  sharing  of  profits  by  the  materials 
importers.  If  the  agricultural  commodities  could  be  moved  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  normal  exports  without  price  cutting  these  large  discounts 
would  not  exist.  The  materials  importers  are  critical  of  the  pricing 
policy  on  materials  and  contend  it  should  be  more  lenient. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  all  barter.  We  believe  barter  has  a  place 
in  our  surplus  disposal  efforts.  We  believe,  however,  we  are  aware 
of  its  limitations  and  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  approach. 

We  have  operated  a  program  with  no  restrictions  where  both  the 
materials  importer  and  the  agricultural  commodity  exporter  were 
relatively  happy.  The  taxpayer  was  paying  the  bill  in  additional 
appropriations  to  restore  CCC  borrowing  authority  and  it  was  very 
questionable  in  our  minds  that  the  agricultural  surplus  was  being 
reduced. 

We  have  operated  a  program  with  restrictions  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  objectives  of  the  law.  We  believe  we  are  getting  some  addi¬ 
tional  exports  as  a  result  of  barter.  We  intend  to  strive  for  additional 
exports  through  barter  and  hope  to  minimize  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  the  disruption  of  world  prices,  replacement  of  dollar  sales, 
and  displacement  of  usual  marketings  through  future  operations  of 
the  barter  program. 

I  further  have  an  additional  statement  on  movement  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  Soviet  bloc  countries,  together  with  some  tables 
that  I  think  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  committee  and  this 
statement  is  as  follows. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  agricultural  exports  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  I  have  several  tables  which  have  been 
prepared  for  insertion  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  of  July  21,  1959, 
and  may  be  found  beginning  on  page  437. 

These  tables  represent  a  comparison  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

I  also  have  a  table  which  shows  a  comparison  between  agricultural 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc  to  all  of  the 
countries  designated  “A”  under  the  barter  program. 
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In  total,  our  exports  of  grains,  soybeans,  and  cotton  to  the  free 
world  are  about  10  times  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  In  the 
A  countries,  which,  remember,  are  the  sound  currency  countries,  we 
export  about  35  times  as  much  cotton,  8  times  as  much  soybeans,  25 
times  as  much  wheat  and  flour,  30  times  as  much  corn,  and  23  times 
as  much  barley  as  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  during  the  hearing  of  cotton  exports 
from  Russia  to  Japan.  The  tables  we  have  show  no  cotton  export, 
but  it  covers  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  Actually  earlier  this 
year,  Russia  did  export  1,082  bales  of  cotton  to  Japan.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  our  annual  exports  of  from  500,000  to  over  a  million  bales 
each  year  to  Japan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  released  a  short  publication  in 
April  entitled  “Europe’s  East-West  Trade  in  F ood.” 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  short  excerpt  from  this  report. 

The  postwar  decline  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a  supplier  of  agricultural  products 
to  Western  Europe  shows  so  far  little  indication  of  change.  This  group  of  coun¬ 
tries  supplied  close  to  7  million  tons  of  grain  or  about  one-fourth  of  Western 
Europe’s  large  net  grain  imports  before  World  War  II  in  addition  to  certain 
quantities  of  sugar,  potatoes,  legumes,  and  meat. 

In  the  early  1950’s  they  shipped  only  a  fraction  of  the  prewar  quantity  and 
in  1955  net  grain  exports  to  Western  Europe  became  insignificant.  Although 
somewhat  larger  in  1956  the  net  figure  came  to  only  340,000  tons,  5  percent  of 
the  prewar  quantity.  In  the  following,  1957,  the  U.S.S.R.  greatly  expanded 
total  exports  of  all  grain  to  all  countries,  owing  primarily  to  a  good  crop  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  coinciding  with  a  poor  crop  in  the  satellite  countries,  but  grain  exports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Western  Europe  actually  declined,  the  whole  of  the  increase 
going  to  other  East  European  countries.  Large  imports  of  farm  products, 
especially  grains,  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  needed  by  the  East  European  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  likely  to  remain  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  such  imports.  In  other  words,  the  East  European  countries  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  show  no  sign  of  becoming  large-scale  exporters  of  grain  to  the  West 
again. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  grain  crops  beyond  basic  domestic  needs  are  utilized  for 
expansion  of  livestock  production  as  well  as  for  exports  largely  to  non-Western 
countries.  Occasionally,  exports  to  Western  Europe  may  become  substantial,  but 
the  other  outlets  are  likely  to  claim  the  bulk  of  the  grain  surpluses. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  some  years  due  to  weather  and  crop 
conditions  Russia  will  be  able  to  export  more  grain  than  other  years. 
We  believe  here  wheat  exports  may  be  a  little  higher  this  year.  There 
has  been  a  big  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  in  Russia  in  recent  years. 
However,  to  date  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  there  are  any  long¬ 
term  trends  which  indicate  that  the  satellite  countries  are  taking  away 
our  markets  or  are  even  regaining  the  market  which  they  held  in 
Western  Europe  before  World  War  II. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  in  those  hard  currency 
countries  our  exports  have  decreased  astonishingly.  I  had  an  esti¬ 
mate  here  the  other  day  that  it  was  approximately  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes ;  as  we  pointed  out,  I  believe  last  year,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  our  cotton  exports  were  drastically  down.  Looking  ahead  just 
a  bit,  I  think  we  have  a  figure  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Through  July,  which  will  be  the  end  of  this  week,  we  will  have 
registered  over  1  million  bales  of  cotton  to  be  lifted  after  August  1. 
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We  announced  our  new  price  policy  on  May  17.  So  between  May  17 
and  August  1,  we  will  have  registered  for  advance  shipment  over  a 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  this  period  of  time  which  again  is  far  beyond 
our  most  optimistic  thinking  at  that  time.  Presently  these  registra¬ 
tions  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  135,000  bales  a  week,  which  we  think 
is  quite  fantastic. 

All  I  am  saying  is  as  we  look  ahead  we  expect  to  have  an  excellent 
year  on  cotton  movement  and  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  as  regards  those  hard  currency  countries  we  shall  have 
an  excellent  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  telegram  which 
I  have  just  received.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Seriously  impending  barter  program  by  failure  announce  new  regulations  on 
cotton  effective  August  1. 

Now,  have  you  failed  to  announce  the  new  regulations  that  would 
be  effective  August  1  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  this  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  I  regret.  It  is  not  as  serious  as  it  seems  on  the  surface. 

What  has  happened  is  we  have  an  extremely  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  in  our  present  price-support  legislation  for  cotton  and  we 
have  had  a  very  heavy  workload  in  getting  out  our  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  purchase  and  disposing  of  cotton  under  this  program.  As 
a  result  and  we  just  did  not  make  the  deadline,  so  that  the  barter  con¬ 
tractors  could  purchase  cotton  from  us  yesterday.  Now,  2  weeks 
from  yesterday  he  will  be  able  to  because  the  regulations  will  be  out, 
but  for  our  first  sale  under  the  new  catalog  which  was  held  yesterday, 
our  regulations  for  selling  under  the  barter  program  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  This  means  in  simple  terms  that  for  the  few  contracts  that 
barter  holders  now  have  in  their  hands,  that  they  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  bid  yesterday  and  this  only  applies  to  those  holding  contracts 
that  expire  some  time  after  August  1. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  think  that  the  delay  will  be  prolonged? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir.  The  next  time  that  we  offer  cotton,  which 
will  be  2  weeks  from  yesterday — I  believe  the  date  is  August  10 — our 
terms  and  conditions  will  be  out. 

There  are  very  few  contractors  who  have  been  affected  by  this 
delay. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  do  current  commitments  as  of  August  1 
of  this  year  compare  with  commitments  of  last  year?  You  sold  sub¬ 
stantially  more  cotton  at  this  time  last  year  than  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Palmby.  No.  Last  year  we  were  operating  a  dual  program. 
We  were  operating  what  I  choose  to  call  a  limited  payment  in  kind 
program.  It  was  limited  because  concurrently  with  it  we  were  con¬ 
ducting  our  regular  sales  program  from  CCC  stock. 

There  is  no  comparable  figure  I  can  give  you  because  we  were  sell¬ 
ing  currently  out  of  CCC  which  was  the  big  export  program  last 
year  and  at  the  same  time  operating  this  advance  registration  PIK 
program  whereas  this  year  we  have  only  the  payment  in  kind  export¬ 
ing  program. 

So  there  is  not  comparison  to  give  you  really,  because  we  had  the 
two  a  year  ago,  only  one  this  year. 
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However,  we  have  already  had  more  advance  registrations  before 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  than  we  moved  under  the  entire 
payment  in  kind  program  last  marketing  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmby,  you  made  a  statement  on  page  4, 
with  reference  to  old  barter  programs. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  this  effect : 

The  foreign  importer  brought  his  U.S.  agricultural  commodity  needs  as  usual 
and  in  many  instances  was  completely  unaware  that  they  had  ever  been  a  part 
of  a  barter  transaction. 

Now,  that  indicates  to  me  that  under  the  old  program  as  it  was 
operated,  that  businessmen  went  about  their  business  in  normal 
fashion  and  they  were  not  aware  of  the  barter  aspects  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  During  that  time,  I  don’t  recall  having  received  any  com¬ 
plaints  at  all  and  now  you  frankly  admit  yourself  that  since  you  have 
imposed  these  restrictions  and  designated  countries  as  “A”  countries 
and  “B”  countries  you  have  a  different  situation  which  requires  busi¬ 
ness  people  to  demand  larger  commissions.  Now,  under  the  old  pro¬ 
gram  they  received,  you  say,  very  reasonable  brokerage  charges. 
You  call  them  brokerage  charges. 

Now,  these  commissions,  we  understand,  go  as  high  as  18  to  20  per¬ 
cent  in  some  instances,  which  Mr.  Poage  contends  and  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  does  constitute  somewhat  of  a  disrupting  force  in  the  market 
but  it  is  actually  ability  in  barter  and  it  gives  the  businessman  a  better 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  in  the  restricted  area. 

Now,  one  other  thing  you  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  page  4.  You 
said : 

If  I  may  speak  very  frankly,  gentlemen,  the  Congress  gave  the  minerals  im¬ 
porters  a  blank  appropriation  account  and  guaranteed  them  complete  immunity 
of  any  price  depressing  effect  on  their  cash  market. 

You  complain  about  that,  because  you  go  on  and  say : 

This,  in  simple  unvarnished  terms,  is  what  unrestricted  barter  means  when  it 
is  stripped  of  all  the  romantic  and  exotic  propaganda  about  trading  something 
we  have  in  surplus  for  something  of  lasting  value. 

Do  you  realize  you  are  criticizing  Congress  and  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress?  You  say  you  are  speaking  frankly  and  you  say  that  Congress 
gave  the  importers  a  blank  appropriation  and  you  said : 

Stripped  of  its  romantic  and  exotic  propaganda  about  trading  something  we 
have  in  surplus  for  something  of  lasting  value. 

Now,  you  complain  about,  that  whole  provision  of  the  law;  don’t 
you? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  that  is  not  true,  Congressman  Cooley. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  putting  this  in  here? 

Mr.  Palmby.  My  purpose  in  putting  it  in  is  this :  That  it  seemed 
to  me  in  receiving  the  telegram  from  you  and  this  committee  that  the 
question  that  most  had  to  be  answered  was — “Why  the  discounts?” 
Further,  “Why  the  unhappiness  this  year  as  compared  to  former 
years  wdien  there  was  no  unhappiness.”  So  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  when  we  had  an  unrestricted  barter  program  as  compared  to  a 
restricted  one  this  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Right  there. 
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That  fixes  my  point.  Y  ou  are  saying  in  effect  right  now  that  we 
had  an  unrestricted  barter  program  which  enabled  you  to  barter  into 
any  of  the  nations  in  the  world  except  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  per¬ 
haps  and  you  impose  these  restrictions.  The  Department  imposed 
the  restrictions  and  designated  certain  countries  as  “A”  countries  and 
certain  countries  as  “B”  countries  and  since  you  imposed  the  restric- 
tions  the  program  has  decreased  in  volume  and  we  have  heard  the 
criticism  and  the  greatest  criticism  about  the  program  is  the  volume 
at  which  it  has  operated,  rather  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
operated. 

Now,  you  did  impose  the  restrictions  and  limit  the  barter  program 
to  certain  definite  areas  of  the  world  and  they  are  the  underprivileged 
countries;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  did  it  because  we  were 
doing  the  best  that  we  could,  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  put  into 
section  303  and  again  I  read  and  quoted  from  the  act  when  I  read  the 
statement  and  that  is  when  the  Department  has  been  told  by  Congress 
that  they  shall  enter  in  barter  transactions  only  to  the  extent  that 
those  transactions  do  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  or  that  they  do 
not  replace  normal  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  say  that  I  think  every 
member  of  this  committee  will  still  vote  for  section  303  just  as  it  is 
written.  No  member  wants  you  to  disrupt  normal  trade  channels  or 
to  displace  dollar  sales,  but  here  is  the  language  that  you  seem  to  fail 
to  notice. 

In  carrying  out  barter  or  changes  authorized  by  this  act,  no  restriction  shall 
be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  such  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  sold. 

Now,  you  have  placed  restrictions  on  numerous  countries  of  the 
free  world  and  I  called  the  names  of  the  countries  here  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings. 

Now,  why  did  you  ignore  that? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  Congress  says  you  shall  not  impose  restrictions 
and  you  admit  you  did  impose  restrictions. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir,  we  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  again  there  is 
further  language  in  the  legislation  which  says : 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  but  the  usual  markets  in  those  areas  have 
decreased  in  volume  and  I  called  the  names  of  the  markets  and  I  called 
the  amount  of  our  losses  in  exports.  While  you  might  have  exercised 
in  good  faith  the  best  judgment  you  were  capable  of  exercising,  the 
net  result  shows  that  you  were  not  safeguarding  usual  marketings 
in  those  areas. 

If  I  understand  the  figures  that  I  have — how  can  you  say  you  were 
safeguarding  the  markets  in  Great  Britain  if  our  exports  were  de¬ 
creasing  too  greatly  and  the  same  way  with  France  and  the  other 
countries,  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  point  out  the  other  day  that 
item  by  item,  taking  coarse  grains  first,  we  have  gone  from  an  extreme 
of  putting  50  percent  of  a  smaller  barter  back  when  we  had  an  un¬ 
restricted  barter  program  into  those  Western  European  programs — - 
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50  percent  of  our  coarse  grain  movement  during  the  peak  of  our  barter 
program  was  being  paid  for  by  materials. 

Last  year,  when  we  moved  a  much  greater  volume  of  coarse  grains 
only  about  4  percent  of  this  total  movement  was  paid  for  by  materials 
through  barter. 

Going  further  with  wheat,  I  pointed  out  how  we  did  have  an  ab¬ 
normal  year  and  without  giving  all  of  the  ramifications  I  think  the 
committee  fully  understands  why  we  had  a  big  movement  one  year, 
that  since  then  we  have  had  what  we  consider  a  normal  market  into 
Western  Europe  and  frankly  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  Western  Europe  there  is  a  limitation  to  how 
much  wheat  we  are  going  to  put  into  those  countries. 

Going  to  cotton,  I  have  admitted  many  times  that  we  certainly  had 
a  fall-off  into  Western  Europe,  but  by  the  same  token  I  can  see  no 
connection  with  the  fall-off  of  those  exports  to  any  change  one  way 
or  the  other  in  the  barter  program  and  I  am — I  hate  to  make  fore¬ 
casts,  but  I  can’t  help  but  be  optimistic  as  I  look  ahead  this  next  year. 
I  am  really  optimistic  for  cotton  irrespective  of  what  we  do  on  barter.. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  one  further  question  I  think  in  fair¬ 
ness  I  should  ask  you  to  answer.  That  is  the  charge  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  Belgium  barter  transaction  that  disrupted  a  dollar  trans¬ 
action.  I  think  that  charge  came  from  the  same  source  that  the 
other  charges  came  from  and  I  had  understood  that  you  were  familiar 
with  that  transaction — certainly  I  am  not  familiar  with  it — and  that 
perhaps  you  had  personally  approved  it  and  that  the  transaction  or 
the  certificate  of  additionality  had  been  issued  by  the  highest  official 
in  Belgium  who  was  authorized  to  make  such  certification. 

Do  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  talk  with  some  authority  on  this 
transaction.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  did  personally  approve 
it — I  guess  I  personally  have  signed  most  of  the  acceptances  that 
we  have  issued  the  last  year  which  is  tantamount  to  a  contract.  So, 
as  regards  that,  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

This  Belgium  corn  transaction  has  received  a  great  amount  of 
publicity.  It  was  a  sizable  transaction.  As  we  look  back,  I  am 
sure  the  causes  of  the  most  frustration  in  the  market  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Belgium  at  the  time  that  this  transaction  was  being 
consummated  were  severalfold. 

First,  we  had  not  done  much  barter  business  under  this  revised 
program.  So  this  was  one  of  the  first  major  deals  that  we  had 
entered  into. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  uncertainty  which  if  we 
could  re  track,  I  think  we  would  have  informed  our  people  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  better  than  we  did.  But  hindsight  is  always  better 
than  foresight. 

Going  on  still  further,  there  was,  because  of  this  uncertainty 
around  this  transaction — and  this  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for 
it — a  great  amount  of  hesitation  to  make  future  commitments  in 
the  markets  in  Western  Europe,  particularly  in  Rotterdam.  I  can 
see  why  that  was  so  because  I  was  personally  over  in  Geneva  shortly 
after  to  negotiations  of  the  wheat  agreement  and  I  talked  with  many 
of  the  country  representatives  over  there.  The  thing  that  bothered 
them  above  everything  else  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
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might  happen  next  and  consequently  there  was  a  great  lull  in  the 
markets. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  unless  you 
want  more  details  on  it.  W  e  would  be  happy  to  go  further. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  certain  that  it  did  interfere  in 
any  way  with  normal  transactions ;  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  did  cause  this :  Because  of  the  hesitancy  for  foreion 
buyers  over  there  to  bid  at  the  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the  market  and 
because  of  it,  we  simply  stopped  making  acceptances  on  our  payment 
in  kind  until  the  market  settled  down.  So  to  this  extent  we  did  miss 
out  on  roughly  2  weeks  of  corn  and  related  feed  grain  sales,  and  as 
to  the  effect  this  had  on  total  volume  of  exports,  I  am  not  smart 
enough  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  I  know  we  are  pushed  for  time.  We 
are  past  adjournment  time,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  ques¬ 
tions.  If  you  don’t  have  time  to  answer  them  or  you  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  them  please  supply  the  information  for  us  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Be  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like  you  to  explain  how  barter 
transactions  _  are  cleared  with  the  State  Department.  There  has 
been  some  misunderstanding  about  it,  apparently. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  State  Department  exercises  veto  power 
over  just  about  all  barter  transactions  and  that  they  deal  with  specific 
and  individual  transactions,  rather  than  the  general  pattern  system. 

The  next  question  is :  WIio  is  on  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
barter  materials  ? 

There  is  some  indication  here  that  there  is  a  list  of  persons  who 
serve  on  that  Committee  and  that  it  is  highly  confidential.  If  it  is 
confidential,  we  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  confidential. 

Third,  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  April  recommend 
that  the  list  of  strategic  materials  be  increased  and  that  other  ma¬ 
terials  be  put  on  the  list,  and  if  so,  why  wasn’t  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  accepted,  and  what  materials  did  the  Department 
recommend  should  be  on  the  list  ? 

I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  in  mind  asking,  Mr.  Palmby. 

(The  answers  to  these  questions  as  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are :) 


1.  How  are  barter  proposals  cleared  with  the  State  Department? 

The  Department  of  State  is  consulted  at  the  time  countries  are  classified  for 
barter  exports  of  various  commodities.  This  is  the  classification  by  which  each 
country  is  designated  as  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C”  for  each  agricultural  commodity 
available  for  barter.  This  classification  limits  the  amount  of  barter  which  can 
be  done  with  countries  classified  “A”  or  “B”  for  a  commodity  since  only  bilat- 
eral  and  multilateral  barters  may  be  approved.  An  “A”  designation  is  a  further 
limitation  which  requires  that  the  Department  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  an 
individual  barter  proposal  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  pries  of  agricultural 
commodities,  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars,  or  (in  the  case  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour)  interfere  with  the  normal  pattern  of  trade  by  other  exporting  countries 
who  have  signed  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  consultation  on  these  general  barter  classifications,  barter 
offers  which  are  acceptable  to  the  USDA  and  which  involve  “A”  and  “B”  com- 
modity-country  designations  are  cleared  individually  with  the  Department  of 
fetate  before  an  acceptance  is  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Clear¬ 
ance  is  by  telephone  from  the  Commodities  Division,  Office  of  International 
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Resources.  If  the  State  Department  believes  there  is  good  reason  not  to  accept 
an  offer,  it  prepares  a  letter  to  USDA  setting  forth  the  basis  for  its  conclusion 
and  the  offer  is  ordinarily  rejected  by  CCC. 

2.  Who  is  represented  on  the  Interagency  Committee  which  considers  what 
materials  should  he  eligible  for  delivery  to  the  stockpile  under  the  barter 
program? 

A  list  of  the  current  membership  of  the  Supplemental  Stockpile  Advisory 
Committee  for  Barter,  together  with  the  agency  each  member  represents  is  as 
follows : 

AGENCY,  MEMBERS  AND  ALTERNATES 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Clarence  D.  Palmby. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  T.  R.  Rawlings. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  James  P.  Gerety. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget :  Bartlett  Harvey. 

Commerce  Department :  Thomas  Curtis. 

Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization:  Wilbert  G.  Fritz;  William  G. 
Smith,  alternate. 

Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy :  Paul  G.  Cullen. 

General  Services  Administration :  W.  M.  B.  Freeman. 

Interior  Department :  Spencer  S.  Shannon. 

International  Cooperation  Administration :  Theodore  L.  Sweet. 

State  Department:  Sydney  L.  W.  Mellen;  Howard  R.  Brandon,  alternate. 

Treasury  Department :  Robert  W.  Benner. 

S.  Did  the  USDA,  in  April,  propose  the  addition  of  certain  materials  to  the 
barter  list,  what  were  these  materials,  and  why  were  they  not  approved 
by  the  Interagency  Committee? 

During  March  and  April  1959,  the  Department  proposed  addition  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese,  zirconium,  and  hafnium  oxide  to  the 
list  of  materials  eligible  for  barter.  The  Supplemental  Stockpile  Advisory 
Committee  on  Barter  approved  addition  of  the  recommended  quantity  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  manganese  ore,  and  this  material  was  added  to  the  barter  list  by  the 
President’s  letter  of  May  4,  1959.  Several  members  of  the  committee  expressed 
concern  about  adding  ferromanganese  to  the  barter  list  because  of  unresolved 
problems  related  to  deterioration  of  some  lots  of  ferromanganese  presently  in 
storage.  Committee  members  also  advised  that  zirconium  and  hafnium  oxide 
are  produced  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
our  requirements  and,  therefore,  opposed  inclusion  of  these  materials.  The 
latter  three  materials  were,  therefore,  not  recommended  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  for  addition  to  the  list  of  barter  materials.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  Department  also  proposed  an  increase  of  2  million  long  dry  tons  in 
the  quantity  of  Jamaican  bauxite  acceptable  under  barter  and  an  increase  of 
$28  million  in  the  value  of  industrial  diamonds.  Various  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  advocated  inclusion  of  different  quantities  of  Jamaican  bauxite  and  an 
increase  of  SOO.OOO  long  dry  tons  was  approved  by  the  Secretary.  During  the 
discussion  on  diamonds,  the  desirability  of  procuring  at  least  a  portion  in  the 
form  of  core-drilling  stones  was  advanced.  After  considering  the  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  various  Committee  members,  the  Secretary  approved  an  increase 
for  diamonds  of  $15  million,  with  a  provision  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
•carats  obtained  be  in  the  form  of  drill  stones. 

(A  list  of  about  seven  other  materials  was  also  proposed  by  the  Department 
for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  materials  eligible  for  barter  at  meetings  of  the 
SSACB  in  March  and  April.  Also,  increases  in  the  quantities  eligible  for 
barter  of  six  other  materials  were  suggested.  However,  no  definite  action  was 
taken  on  these  materials  by  the  Committee  and  the  Department  did  not  press 
its  proposals  further.) 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ?  Mr.  Mclntire  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  First,  Mr.  Palmby,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  for  the  statement  you  have  made  this 
morning. 

You  were  before  this  committee  previously.  We  had  some  change 
of  comment  relating  to  the  table  in  this  publication  which  the  com- 
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mittee  members  have  concerning  the  appreciation  of  value  of  the 
strategic  materials  in  the  stockpile  in  relation  to  additional  cost. 

On  page  4,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  think  you  have  given  some 
very  clear  comment  on  this  relationship,  and  also  on  page  1  of  your 
statement  you  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  materials  are 
in  world  surplus,  much  the  same  as  our  agricultural  commodities  are 
considered  to  be  in  surplus  here. 

I  am  interested  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  relationship  of 
these  prices,  of  these  materials  and  their  effect  on  the  market  price, 
is  not  rather  pointedly  brought  out  in  a  recent  release  or  announce¬ 
ment  of  release  about  some  oils  out  of  strategic  stockpile  and  the 
resultant  break  in  price  which  has  come  about  because  of  that  release. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  I  am.  You  are  referring  to  coconut  oil. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  I  am ;  that  is  right. 

Would  you  have  at  hand  the  prevailing  price  prior  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  and  the  current  market  situation  subsequent  to  that  announce¬ 
ment  ? 

'  Mr.  Palmby.  I  am  sorry,  I  missed  that  point,  Congressman  Mc¬ 
Intire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Do  you  have  at  hand  the  figure  as  to  the  prevailing 
price  prior  to  the  announcement  when  this  was  all  being  held  off  the 
market  and  the  market  situation  currently  or  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  You  are  referring  again  to  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  announcement  as  regards  coconut  oil  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  I  am. 

.Mr.  Palmby.  I  do  not  have  this  at  hand.  I  am  sure  that  working 
with  General  Services  that  we  can  supply  this  figure.  I  think,  if  I 
may  say,  Congressman,  this  is  a  good  example  of  not  necessarily  sell¬ 
ing,  because  they  have  not  sold  any  as  yet. 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmby.  But  it  is  the  very  rumor  of  selling  any  material  that 
is  m  ample  supply  that  has  a  terrific  deterring  effect  on  the  market 
and  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  it  supports  the  observation,  I  think,  that  you 
made  here.  I  can  appreciate  that  those  figures  would  have  an  effect, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  offering  does  not  in  any  sense 
propose  an  immediate  dropping  of  the  total  quantity  offered  at  any 
one  time,  and,  in  fact,  any  reduced  amounts  are  supposed  to  be  staged 
out  over  a  period  of  time.  Still,  withstanding  there  were  certain 
amounts  in  stockpile,  releasing  this  report  has  had  a  very  substantial 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  es,  sir.  lYe  are  aware  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Congress- 
man,  and  we  will,  supply  you  such  information  as  we  can,  working 
with  General  Services  Administration. 

Did  you  have  a  comment,  Mr.  Rawlings  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  comment,  Mr.  McIntire. 

I  he  materials  that  the  President  designates  as  eligible  are  materials 
that  are  less  costly  to  store  and  nondeteriorating.  For  that  reason 
we  have  never  taken  coconut  oil  and  coconut  oil  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  criteria  so  we  don’t  really  get  into  the  materials  that  they 
are  talking  about. 

44273^ — 59 - 45 
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Mr.  McIntire.  I  appreciate  that  point.  The  thing  that  I  think  is 
important  in  this  connection  is  that  we  are  moving  stuff  into  stockpile 
and  in  so  doing  we  are  supporting  world  prices  in  this  stockpile  pro¬ 
gram.  Whether  or  not  that  is  good  or  not  is  another  issue,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  that  is  the  function  we  are  performing  right  now  in 
connection  with  these  materials. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  information  requested  as  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  as  follows :) 

Information  received  from  the  General  Services  Administration  indicates  that 
the  price  of  coconut  oil  in  New  York  City  fell  from  21  cents  a  pound  to  17  cents 
a  pound  after  information  became  available  as  to  possible  release  of  the  coconut 
oil  from  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question,  I  know  the  time  is 
late,  but  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  the  committee  any  information 
on  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposing  to  provide 
inspection  of  U.S.  grains  in  Canadian  ports? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  put  out  a  present  release  last 
Thursday,  I  believe,  as  to  the  inspection  of  grain  exported  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  supply  you  with  copies 
of  the  press  releases. 

Mr.  Grant.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not — I  have  a  statement 
here,  whether  or  not  it  is  correct  when  it  says  that  the  Department 
states  that  because  of  the  policies  set  by  the  Government  in  expending 
large  sums  for  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ports,  that 
policy  was  reflected  in  the  allocation  of  Public  Law  480  grains  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  poi’ts  ? 

Is  that  the  primary  reason? 

Mr.  Palmby.  That  statement  is  rather  misleading  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  we  do  not  allocate  title  I  or  any  other  grain  movement  to  any 
port.  The  movement  just  logically  goes  into  the  area  in  which  it  is 
the  cheapest  to  move.  So  if  there  is  movement  to  title  I  programs  or 
any  other  program  or  for  cash,  for  that  matter,  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
it  will  be  because  they  are  competitive  pricewise.  Actually,  it  is' 
not  allocation  on  our  part  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  what 
the  Congress  and  the  President  did  in  their  wisdom  in  developing  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  we  merely  are  now  setting  up  the  machinery 
to  recognize  that  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  Mr.  Palmby,  the  U.S.  Government  spent 
millions  of  dollars  developing  ports  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  all 
over  the  gulf  ports ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  shouldn’t  we  recognize  that,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  spent  more  money  on 
the  Mississippi  River  than  any  other  channel  of  the  United  States? 
If  that  is  going  to  be  the  criterion  on  which  you  are  going  to  spend 
your  money  then  why  should  it  not  always  be  moved  out  of  New 
Orleans  ?  The  Government  has  spent  more  money  on  the  Mississippi 
River  than  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  anywhere  else;  hasn’t  it? 

If  the  criterion  of  Government  expenditure  is  the  basis  on  which 
you  are  going  to  ship  your  grain,  then  you  ought  to  ship  it  all  out  of 
New  Orleans.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that,  of  course,  but  if  that  is  the 
criterion  then  it  means  clearly  moving  all  your  grain  through  New 
Orleans;  doesn’t  it? 
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Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  it  is  not  that  simple.  We  are 
not  moving  the  grain. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  making  it  possible  to  move  grain  under  Public 
Law  480  with  Government  funds.  You  are  making  it  possible — now, 
of  course,  when  Bunge  wants  to  send  grain  out  to  Montreal  and  get 
Canadian  wheat,  if  they  want  to  we  can’t  prevent  that.  That  is  just 
a  question  of  a  shipping  matter  with  them. 

But  when  the  U.S.  Government  is  subsidizing  the  movement 
of  grain  and  you  are  subsidizing  every  bushel  you  move,  when 
you  are  subsidizing  that  movement,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor 
situation  when  we  are  sending  our  people  up  to  Canada  and  paying 
the  expenses  of  an  American  inspector  up  in  Canada  to  load  wheat 
on  in  Canada.  You  don’t  even  ship  it  out  of  an  American  port  and 
we  have  long  argued  this  proposition  about  shipping  on  American 
bottoms,  but  now  you  are  not  even  going  to  ship  out  of  an  American 
port.  You  are  going  to  ship  out  of  a  Canadian  port. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  it  does  all  go  out  of  American 
ports  because  it  has  to  originate  in  an  American  port  such  as  Duluth 
or  Chicago  and  so  on,  and  all  that  we  are  recognizing  here  is  a  normal 
movement  in  the  St.  Lawrence  which  will  provide  for  inspection  and 
in  turn  pay  subsidy  on  transshipments  or,  in  other  words,  permit  them 
to  topoff  these  boats  with  U.S.  grains. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  exactly  the  point,  they  didn’t  load  those  boats 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  loading  them  in  Canada,  They  are 
not  loading  them  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  you  load  that 
boat  and  put  70,000  tons  on  it  in  Duluth  and  expect  that  grain  to  leave 
Duluth,  I  am  not  complaining  at  all.  I  don’t  kick  a  bit,  but  to  the 
extent  you  send  somebody  else  into  Canada  to  put  another  70,000  tons 
on  that  boat,  I  do  kick.  You  are  using  American  money  to  develop 
a  Canadian  port  in  competition  with  an  American  port  and  I  just  don’t 
believe  it  is  sound  business  at  all  for  us  to  use  our  taxpayer’s  money 
to  develop  a  foreign  port  at  the  expense  of  our  own  development. 

When  you  go  to  Mobile  you  are  not  spending  money  with  anybody 
except  Americans.  I  just  want  to  know  why  you  go  outside  the 
United  States.  Why  don’t  you  go  off  down  to  Rio  cle  Janeiro?  They 
need  some  help  in  developing  commerce  down  there.  Is  this  just  be¬ 
cause  we  like  the  Canadians  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  I  will  answer  the  question  this 
way.  A  great  number  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
Middle  West  States  who  are  interested  in  grain  movements  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  were  at  this  session  we  held  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  were  some  on  this  committee  that  were 
at  that  session. 

Mr.  Poage.  ITow  did  they  happen  to  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Frankly,  I  thought  that  we  had  told  members  of  this 
committee.  If  we  did  not - 

Congressman  Poage.  You  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  it  and  I 
am  just  as  interested  as  they  are  in  it.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that 
this  grain  moves  out  of  the  port  where  it  has  always  moved  and  where 
it  can  move  now  under  the  American  flag  with  American  citizens  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  on  it  and  developing  American  industry.  I  am  a  whole  lot 
more  interested  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  than  I  am  in  that  Maple 
Leaf  or  Cactus  and  Snake  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
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Mr.  Palmby.  If  I  may  go  further,  I  would  state  that  we  just  don’t 
think  that  we  had  any  reason  for  not  recognizing  what  is  a  normal 
movement  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  _ 

Mr.  Poage.  It  isn’t  normal.  It  never  has  taken  place,  and  it  won  t 
take  place  unless  you  subsidize  it.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  having 
to  make  these  arrangements  proves  that  it  is  not  normal.  It  is  an  ab¬ 
normal  movement.  Now,  if  anybody  wants  to  go  ahead  and  do  this 
under  their  own  steam  with  their  own  money,  I  am  not  raising  any 
protest  at  all.  But  these  grain  companies  do  not  want  to  do  it.  It  is 
abnormal  and  you  are  trying  to  change  the  situation  to  make  this  a 

normal  movement  when  it  isn’t  a  normal  movement. 

Has  anybody  ever  been  moving  grain  out  of  Montreal,  hauling  it 
up  there  from  American  ports  to  move  it  out  of  Montreal  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  this  is  a  development  that  has 
come  with  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  Poage.  Therefore,  it  is  not  normal.  It  hasn’t  taken  place.  It 
is  something  that  has  never  taken  place  and  it  isn’t  a  normal  thing. 
It  is  a  thing  that  you  are  trying  to  develop  into  a  normal  operation 
which  is  not  a  normal  operation,  and  you  are  destroying  both  the 
American  railroads  and  the  American  shipping  lines  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  in  doing  it.  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Now  if  we  want  to  destroy  American  industry  and  then  tax  some¬ 
one  else — now  are  the  Canadians  going  to  pay  these  taxes,  run  this 
Government,  run  your  outfit,  are  they  going  to  pay  for  these  inspec¬ 
tors  you  are  to  send  up  there  ?  Somebody  has  to  be  taxed  to  pay  those 
bills,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  let  some  American  business  pay 

tllOSB  t3-X6S 

Mr.  Palmby.  Well,  Congressman  Poage,  it  was  our  judgment  after 
we  had  considered  this  problem  with  what  we  think  were  the  inter¬ 
ested  people  that  this  is  the  way  we  should  go.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  if  this  committee  or  if  Congress  feels  that  we  have  moved 
in  the  wrong  direction,  certainly  we  will  be  more  receptive  to  what 
they  have  to  tell  us,  but  in  our  opinion,  after  listening  to  all  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  the  opponents - 

Mr  Poage  Now  you  say  the  opponents.  I  am  one  of  those  op¬ 
ponents,  but  I  never  heard  of  this  thing  until  yesterday.  You  care¬ 
fully  saw  that  the  proponents  were  available  to  give  you  their  argu¬ 
ments,  but  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  dealing  were 
given  no  opportunity  to  present  any  arguments.  Now,  you  say  you 
listened  to  all  the  opponents,  but  you  didn’t  give  any  of  the  opponents 
that  I  know  of— what  opponents  did  you  notify  about  this/  ho  on 
the  gulf  coast  was  notified  that  you  were  having  this  meeting  i 

Mr.  Palmby.  The  gulf  was  represented. 

Mr.  Poage.  Who  of  this  committee  was  notified?  _  You  said  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  down  there.  Who  of  this  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  gulf  ports  was  notified  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr'.  Poage.  Was  there  one  single  member  of  this  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  gulf  ports  that  knew  anything  about  this  ? 

Mr  Palmby.  Well,  I  would  hate  to  say  whether  any  of  them  there 
knew  anything  about  it  or  not.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  know  that  those  who  represented  the  lake  ports 
knew' about  it;  didn’t  you?  Because  you  notified  them;  didn't  you l 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Congressman  Poage,  I  said  earlier  if  we  neglected  to 
notify  people  that  we  should  have  notified  on  this  committee,  you 
have  my  apology. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  will  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  couldn’t  tell  it  to  us  right  now,  could  you? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir.  Congressman  Breeding  and  Congressman 
Wint  Smith  were  there  and  there  were  several  other  Congressmen 
who  had  representatives  there,  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  but 
I  will  be  happy  to  supply  this  list. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  will,  please. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes. 

(The  above  information  is  as  follows :) 

The  only  Congressmen  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  attended 
the  meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  Lion.  J.  Floyd  Breeding,  and 
Hon.  Wint  Smith. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Has  there  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  passages — because  there  has  been  a  seaway  for  many 
years — but  has  there,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  passage  of  the  seaway, 
been  any  transshipment  by  CCC  through  the  seaway  that  would  have 
to  be  transshipped  because  it  couldn’t  go  into  oceangoing  transports  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Prior  to  this  year  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  this  transshipment  proposition  is  not  new? 

Mr.  Palmby.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  we  have  been  using  the  seaway  as  an  outlet 
for  foreign  shipments  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  Right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Was  the  transshipment  taking  place  in  Canada — it 
would  have  to  be  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmby.  At  Montreal  the  same  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Was  a  special  service  provided  ? 

Mr.  Palmby’.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  as  we  contemplate  doing  it  right 
now.  Again  this  is  a  function  of  the  agricultural  marketing  service, 
but  as  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  issued  prior  to  this  in  years  past 
what  the  agricultural  marketing  service  calls  split  certificates  and 
putting  it  very  coldly,  this  in  their  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  all 
of  us  in  the  Department  who  are  interested  in  export  programs  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  us  proper  grade  certification  on  the  grain  as  it 
left  the  Canadian  ports  after  it  was  transshipped. 

Many  times  before  this  very  committee  it  has  been  brought  out  that 
some  of  the  grain  arriving  in  destination  overseas  was  not  what 
some  of  the  buyers  thought  it  shoidd  be,  so  we  thought  it  behooved  the 
Department  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  that  we  should  do  the  best 
possible  job  we  can  to  see  that  the  grain  as  it  leaves  the  last  port 
on  this  shore  carries  a  proper  U.S.  grade.  We  did  pay  subsidy  last 
year  on  movements  of  free  stocks  of  grain  going  for  cash  sales  out  of 
the  lake  ports  and  also  on  transshipments  and  we  also  allowed  barter 
grain  to  go  this  way,  but  this  will  now  be  the  first  time  that  we  will 
use  the  same  mechanism  on  title  1, 480  grain. 
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Mr.  McInttre.  Well,  primarily  then,  this  is  providing  a  check  point 
as  to  grade  when  the  transshipment  is  made  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  what  has  been  going  on,  except  we  have  been  transporting  from 
lake  vessels  and  barges  at  Montreal  and  now  we  talk  about  vessels 
which  partially  load  in  the  lake  ports. 

Is  that  primarily  the  difference? 

Mr.  Palmbt.  This  is  absolutely  correct  and  the  only  addition  to 
all  of  this  is  that  ive  now  make  title  I  sales  the  same  as  the  others 
through  the  lake  ports. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmby,  Mr.  Heimburger  wants  to  ask  you 
some  question  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  We  have  a  rollcall  in  the 
House  so  I  will  let  Mr.  Heimburger  ask  those  questions  in  my  absence. 
When  he  is  through  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Heimburger  will  ask  the  questions. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Palmby,  this  will  not  take  but  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  In  your  statement  and  in  your  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  chairman,  I  am  sure  the  impression  was  left  that  the 
difficulties  in  which  you  find  yourself  now  in  administering  a  reason¬ 
able  barter  program  are  largely  due  to  the  law  which  Congress  en¬ 
acted  in  1958.  I  would  agree  that  to  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  I 
think  that  law  cannot  be  considered  in  a  vacuum  and  the  background 
of  it  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  I  just  want  to  set  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight  on  the  background  and  on  what  Congress  intended  by 
this  law. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  barter  program  operated  as  you  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  statement — and  I  have  never  seen  a  better  description 
of  the  distinction  between  the  way  the  barter  program  operated  prior 
to  May  1957  and  the  way  it  operates  now.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
analysis  and  description  of  the  program  then  and  now  and  I  want  to 
commend  you. 

It  was  in  order  to  get  a  barter  program  underway  again  after  it 
had  been  virtually  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  Department  regulations 
in  May  1957  which  caused  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  to  which 
you  refer,  the  amendment  made  in  1958. 

Just  to  have  the  record  clear,  I  would  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  the  conference  report  on  that  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  vigerously  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any 
provision  relating  to  barter  either  in  the  House  amendments  or  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  The  fact  that  such  a  provision  is  included  in  the  conference 
report  therefore  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  House  and 
of  the  conference  committee  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
executed  his  responsibilities  to  conduct  a  barter  program  during  the  past  15 
months.  In  effect,  the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Secretarv  to 
carry  on  a  program  which  is  already  the  law. 

The  Congress  also  anticipated  the  adverse  effects  which  would 
stem  from  the  kind  of  a  barter  program  which  you  are  now  carrying 
on  and  that  you  have  so  well  described  in  your  statement,  in  this 
language : 

The  conferees  were  aware  that  prior  to  May  28,  1957,  barter  contractors 
were  offering  nominal  discounts  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  abroad. 
These  discounts  normally  were  around  1  or  2  percent  Following  the  May  28 
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directive,  the  requirements  of  the  additional  program  were  so  stringent  and 
the  movement  of  the  commodities  so  difficult  that  discounts  of  from  8  to  10 
percent  were  reported.  This  bill  contemplates  that  a  discount  of  a  few  percent 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  the  world  price  and  not  be  a  basis  for  establishing 
restrictions.  If  a  discount  is  reported  above  this  reasonable  rate,  the  Secretary 
should  take  appropriate  precautions  and  action  to  guarantee  against  the  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  of  such  a  large  discount. 

Rather  clearly — I  am  not  quoting  now — in  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  contemplation  was  the  fact  that  appropriate  action  was  not  to 
lead  to  further  restriction.  The  conferees  further  said : 

The  details  of  the  barter  provisions  included  in  this  conference  report  are 
relatively  unimportant.  Congress  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  adminis¬ 
trative  details  of  the  Secretary's  operations  as  that  he  should  carry  on  an 
aggressive  and  effective  barter  program.  Had  he  been  doing  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  any  barter  legislation  in  this  bill. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  report,  the  committee  clearly  states  what 
it  considers  an  adequate  program  to  be:  (1)  which  is  similar  to  that 
carried  on  prior  to  May  27, 1957. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  substantive  changes  in  the  law,  while  significant, 
are  not  nearly  as  significant  as  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Congress  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  require  performance  of  a  program  which 
it  has  previously  established  by  law.  This  bill  is  designed  to  reinstate  a  barter 
program  of  at  least  the  magnitude  followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  comment  on  those  quotations, 
but  in  order  to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  what  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  it  enacted  the  amendment  in  1958  and  why  there  was 
any  necessity  at  all  for  the  rewriting  in  of  the  barter  language. 

Mr.  Coffman.  Mr.  Heimburger,  my  name  is  Claude  Coffman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  because  1  believe  you  made  some  misstatements 
that  you  would  like  to  correct. 

I  think  you  said  this  was  in  the  conference  report.  Didn’t  you 
mean  that  it  was  in  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House  and  not  in  the  conference  report  itself? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coffipan.  Of  course,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  the  bare  language  of  the  amended  legislation. 

Mr.  Coffman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  This  is  a  part  of  the  document,  House  Report  No. 
2694,  entitled  “Conference  Report.” 

I  was  quoting  from  the  statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  It  is,  incidentally,  a  statement  which  was  concurred  in  and 
signed  by  all  of  the  House  members  of  the  conference  committee, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Coffman.  Excuse  me.  There  again  you  made  the  reference  to 
conferees.  You  really  meant  House  conferees ;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  No,  when  a  statement  of  managers,  Mr.  Coffman, 
refers  to  conferees  it  mpans  exactly  that.  It  means  all  of  the  confer¬ 
ees,  because  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  conferees — 
rather  it  means  the  majority  of  the  conferees,  because  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  conferees  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  a  conference  report  cannot  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  know,  but  the  statement  you  made  was  not  signed 
by  the  conferees;  was  it?  It  was  signed  by  the  House  members? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  It  was  signed  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 
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Mr.  Coffman.  My  last  comment  is  that  you  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  conferees  from  the  Senate  made  statements  that  were  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  those  which  you  read  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Which  conferees  made  those  statements? 

Mr.  Coffman.  Well,  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Sena¬ 
tor  Ellender  made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  am  aware  that  Senator  Ellender  some  time  after 
the  conference  put  into  the  record  a  document  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  which  was,  as  you  say,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  which,  let  me  assure 
you,  Mr.  Coffman,  reflected  the  majority  sentiment  of  both  House  and 
Senate  conferees  or  the  language  referred  to  would  never  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Coffman.  Well,  then,  I  would  next  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  statements  which  you  have  read  as  completely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  legislative  language  which  the  conferees  adopted. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Would  you  like  me  to  go  into  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Coffman.  No,  I  am  simply  commenting  on  your  statement. 
I  think  the  record  just  should  cany  a  complete  story. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  it  should  too;  so  we  will  complete  the 
story,  Mr.  Coffman,  by  saying  that  the  statement  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  vigorously  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any  barter 
legislation  was  an  understatement  which  was  toned  down  from  the 
language  which  the  chairman  of  this  committee  first  dictated  to  go 
into  the  statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  participation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  adviser 
and  consultant  in  this  committee  of  conference  was  very  great  and  very 
pronounced  and  the  fact  that  the  language  in  the  statute,  which  I 
apologize  for,  having  had  something  to  do  with  drafting  it,  is  not 
as  clear  and  not  as  accurate  as  it  should  be,  is  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  con¬ 
stantly  outside  the  conference  room  door,  that  every  provision  that 
was  proposed  was  taken  out  and  offered  to  them  for  their  suggestion, 
and  that  they  apparently  did  their  best  to  louse  up  the  language — 
and  I  commend  them.  I  think  they  succeeded  admirably  in  doing 
just  that. 

Now,  just  one  other  comment,  Mr.  Palmby.  It  seems  to  me  and 
I  am  not  arguing  with  you  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  your  description  of  how  barter  worked  before  the  re¬ 
strictions  were  put  on,  you  have  shown  us  the  key  to  the 
Department’s  opposition  to  a  wide  open  barter  program. 

The  Department  simply  disagrees  in  principle  with  the  policy  of 
acquiring  strategic  and  other  materials  by  using  the  device  of  barter. 
Isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Palmby.  With  an  addition,  Mr.  Heimburger.  We  are  opposed 
to  it  if  it  means  that  in  the  process  of  doing  it  we  are  taking  those 
materials  rather  than  dollars. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Well,  that  is  the  essence  of  a  barter  program. 

You  say  in  your  statement  quite  clearly  that  the  thing  you  are 
basically  opposed  to  is  the  policy  of  Congress  which  has  been  re¬ 
iterated  in  numerous  acts  of  Congress  that  strategic  materials  and 
other  materials,  which  are  useful  in  this  country  should  be  acquired 
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by  using  the  barter  device.  You  disagree  basically  with  the  policy 
of  Congress. 

I  think  you  have  been  frank  about  it  here  and  I  think  it  is  well 
that  we  understand  what  the  situation  is. 

Just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  bring  up. 

In  connection  with  this  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  have  here  a  pub¬ 
lication  called  “Cotton,  Monthly  Review  of  the  World  Situation,” 
which  is  published  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
Washington,  and  this  is  the  issue  of  June  1959. 

On  page  19,  it  has  a  table  listing  the  cotton  export  programs  for 
1958-59,  under  which  it  shows  the  total  exports  of  cotton  under  Public 
Law  480,  title  I,  that  is,  under  IGA  programs,  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  and  under  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  price  at  which 
this  cotton  moves  in  terms  of  the  commitment  of  taxpayer’s  dollars 
to  getting  it  moved  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  shows  that  through  June  1  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ending, 
under  title  1  of  the  Public  Law  480,  there  were  agreements  to  export 
741,000  bales  of  cotton  at  a  total  cost  of  $126.5  million  which,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  comes  out  to  $171  per  bale,  taxpayers  money 
to  move  this  cotton.  Admittedly  we  receive  something  in  value.  We 
get  back  foreign  currencies  which  we  know  will  not  be  worth  $1/1 
but  we  know  they  will  be  worth  something  to  the  extent  that  we  do 

not  give  them  away.  _ 

Under  the  ICA  programs,  there  were  commitments  to  export  <  22,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  at  a  total  cost  of  $108.9  million  or  a  cost  of  $151 

per  bale.  .  , 

Now,  what  we  get  back  out  of  that  $151  million  outlay  from  the 
Treasury  we  both  understand.  It  is  not  material  perhaps,  but  we 
assume  we  are  getting  something  in  goodwill  and  better  international 
relations. 

Under  the  Export-Import  bank  program,  where  dollars  are  loaned 
to  a  foreign  country  for  purchasing  U.S.  material,  we  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  of  $151  per  bale,  just  to  move  cotton  out  of  the  United  States  by 
loaning  people  money.  This  shows  that  535,000  bales  were  exported 
under  that  program  at  a  cost  of  $79.8  million. 

Now  under  the  barter  program,  it  shows  that  during  this  same 
period  320,000  bales  of  cotton  were  scheduled  for  export  at  a  cost 
in  the  materials  of  $38.1  million  or  a  cost  of  $119  per  bale  in  dollars, 
in  dollar  outlay,  for  each  bale  of  cotton  we  exported,  under  the  barter 
program.  In  return  we  are,  of  course,  getting  materials  which 
while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  think  we  don’t  need  and 
shouldn’t  be  acquiring — nevertheless  they  are  hard  materials  which 
will  retain  some  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

So  it  entails  now  only  $119  a  bale  to  move  cotton  under  export 
by  barter,  contrasted  with  $171  a  bale  under  title  I. 

'  That  is  the  end  of  my  question. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Mr.  Heimburger,  I  am  tempted  to  say  I  have  no 
comment. 

I  think  I  would  not  be  honest  in  saying  that  I  do  not  have  one 
because  I  do. 

I  fully  understand  the  giveaways  that  we  make  and  the  reasons 
for  these  programs  that  the  Executive  asks  for  and  Congress  in  its 
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wisdom  appropriates  money  to  carry  out  but  I  would  have  to  follow 
it  immediately  by  saying  that  the  justification  of  those — and  I  am  not 
questioning  the  need  nor  the  desire  for  them — but  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  them,  does  not  in  my  opinion  at  all  give  any  support  to  the 
argument  that  in  order  to  acquire  material  for  stockpiling  purposes 
which  in  turn  are  isolated  from  a  market  that  we  should  open  the 
doors  to  what  are  established  markets  on  an  unrestricted  basis  and 
in  turn  replace  dollar  transactions.  Consequently,  Mr.  Heimburger, 
this  is  why  we  have  taken  the  position  in  the  Department  that  the 
present  legislation  which  is  in  existence,  which  as  we  interpret  it  does 
give  us  leeway  to  make  some  restrictions  and  at  least  gives  us  some 
leeway  to  attempt  to  tie  originations  and  destinations  together  should 
not  be  changed.  That  is  -why  I  would  have  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  we  are  satisfied  and  are  willing  to  do  the  best  job  we 
can  under  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Well,  you  described  a  pretty  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  statement,  the  one  that  you  had  prior  to  May  1957,  and 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  had  this  little  discussion  because  I  think  we 
have  arrived  not  at  an  understanding  that  the  opposition,  your  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  barter  program  stems  from  questioning  the  basic  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  establishing  the  policy  that  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  should  be  bartered. 

Let  me  add  that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  have  been  such  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  barter  program  as  you  very  well  know  I  am. 
I  am  not  neutral  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Palmby.  I  have  gathered  that,  Mr.  Heimburger. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  have  worked  for  Congress  for  12  years  now.  I 
perhaps  am  a  little  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  my 
only  interest  in  this  matter  is  trying  to  see  that  a  policy  which  has 
been  enunciated  not  once  but  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  by  Congress 
is  carried  out  by  an  executive  agency  of  the  Government. 

I  think  we  have  reached  a  complete  understanding  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Well,  let  me  say  it  has  been  most  enjoyable  outlining 
what  we  think  of  the  barter  program  and  all  of  the  ramifications. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  want  to  commend  you  again  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  statement  you  presented  today.  It  is  the  best  description  of 
the  program  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  that  we  have  had. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Palmby.  Thank  you. 

(Additional  data  pertaining  to  this  discussion  which  was  delayed 
in  its  submission  to  the  committee  may  be  found  on  p.  773.) 

(Whereupon,  at  12 : 45  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
again  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  29, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  10  a.m.  in  room  1310,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
chairman. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  meeting  this  morning  to  hear  additional  witnesses  on  the 
matter  of  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  The  first  witness  on  the  list 
is  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Ullman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  AL  ULLMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Ullman.  Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  I 
know  of  few  programs  of  greater  importance  than  that  authorized  by 
Public  Law  480  and  I  am  happy  to  testify  in  support  of  its  continua¬ 
tion  and  expansion. 

Progress  made  within  the  framework  of  the  480  program  during  the 
past  5  years  provides  adequate  testimony  concerning  the  need  for  this 
program.  Seldom  does  the  United  States  have  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  accumulated  farm  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  The  Public  Law  480  program  offers 
both  advantages. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  four  avenues  for  the  disposal  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  should  be  extended  and  expanded. 

The  sales  of  surpluses  in  exchange  for  foreign  currency  which  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  title  I  have  done  much  to  substantially  in- 
|  crease  U.S.  agriculture  exports.  Since  the  program  was  authorized  in 
1954,  title  I  sales  have  amounted  to  843  million  bushels  of  wheat,  210 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  4  million  bales  of  cotton,  3.6  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  and  substantial  quantities  of  several  other 
farm  products.  These  expanded  transactions  have  accomplished  two 
objectives  by  first  improving  our  foreign  relations  and  secondly,  di¬ 
minishing  our  agriculture  surpluses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  title  I  activities,  I  wish  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  for  its  market 
development  program.  Far  Eastern  sales  have  been  generated  by  the 
league’s  activities  and  new  types  of  wheat  products  geared  to  the  tra- 
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ditional  Oriental  diet  have  been  developed.  Bakers  and  home  econo¬ 
mists  with  appropriate  equipment  have  conducted  thousands  of  demon¬ 
strations  showing  the  local  people  how  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  can 
be  milled  and  prepared  into  appetizing  foods  under  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  their  communities.  ...  , . 

In  Japan  where  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  has  maintained  an  active 
market  development  program  for  several  years,  wheat  consumption 
has  been  increased  by  20  percent  and  is  continuing  to  grow.  As  more 
and  more  people  throughout  Asia  learn  to  use  the  products  of  wheat, 
commercial  markets  for  wheat  may  be  expected  to  expand  greatly. 

The  implementation  of  title  II  provisions  has  also  been  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  $400  million  of  our  abundant  agricultural  production 
made  available  to  friendly  foreign  people  to  meet  extraodmary  dis¬ 
aster  situations  represent  the  best  type  of  foreign  assistance.  Brought 
and  flood  stricken  peoples  throughout  the  world  have  received  aid  es¬ 
sential  to  their  continued  existence. 

Commendable  work  has  also  been  carried  on  under  the  title  III  pro¬ 
gram.  The  foodstuffs  donated  under  this  section  have  permitted  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  on  their  feeding  progiams 
abroad.  Similar  work  of  equal  importance  has  been  carried  on  m 
this  country  with  laudatory  results.  Although  utilized  to  only  a 
limited  extent  in  recent  years,  the  barter  program  authorized  by  title 
III  provides  additional  means  for  the  disposal  of  our  surpluses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  5  years  1,014,500,000  bushels  of  U.S. 
wheat  have  been  sold,  bartered  or  given  away  under  the  480  program. 
Equally  impressive  amounts  of  other  commodities  have  also  been 
util  ized.  Clearly  a  need  exists  which  is  being  met  by  the  program. 

However,  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  far  more  remains  to 
be  done  if  the  hungry  of  the  world  are  to  be  fed.  It  is  unconscionable, 
in  my  opinion,  for  our  warehouses  to  bulge  with  farm  surpluses  while 
one-third  of  the  world’s  population  goes  to  bed  hungry.  It  is  un¬ 
conscionable  for  Americans  in  depressed  areas  to  subsist  on  diets  which 
fall  far  short  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  minimum  standards, 
while  bumper  crops  continue. 

I  am  convinced  the  480  program  offers  the  framework  for  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  work  so  badly  needed.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  that  it  be 
extended  and,  equally  important,  that  it  be  expanded.  Much  can  be 
done  to  implement  a  real  “food  for  peace”  program.  Greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  our  abundant  food  supplies  can  be  used  effectively  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  public  works  projects  in  countries  underdeveloped  or  suffering 
from  chronic  unemployment.  Greater  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the 
domestic  distribution  of  surpluses  to  insure  a  proper  nutritious  diet 
for  this  country’s  school  children,  charitable  institution  inmates  and 

needy  families.  _  _  . 

I  know  the  members  of  this  committee  will  examine  domestic 
and  worldwide  needs  closely  and  I  feel  confident  that  your  delibera¬ 
tions  will  result  in  an  expanded  Public  Law  480  program  more  closely 
geared  to  those  needs 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  pass  then  to  the  voluntary  agencies.  I  believe 
Monsignor  Edward  E.  Swanstrom  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Monsignor. 
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STATEMENT  0E  MSGR.  EDWARD  E.  SWANSTROM,  CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE,  INC.,  NCWC;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  R.  NORRIS  WILSON, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE,  NCCCUSA; 
MRS.  RAPHAEL  TOUROVER,  HADASSAH;  FRED  DEVINE,  DEPUTY 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CARE ;  AND  A.  W.  PATTERSON,  AMERICAN 
FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  My  name  is  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swan- 
stroni,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

I  am  also  the  executive  director  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services,  but 
I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  during  the  past  9 
years,  while  surplus  foods  have  been  available  for  distribution,  the 
voluntary  agencies  associated  in  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  have  worked  in  67  countries  and  areas 
of  the  world  to  confront  with  programs  of  aid,  rescue  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  an  immensity  of  human  need. 

(The  list  is  as  follows :) 


MEMBER  AGENCIES 

American  Baptist  Relief. 

American  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  Inc. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc. 

American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc. 

American  Middle  East  Relief,  Inc. 

American  National  Committee  to  Aid  Homeless  Armenians  (ANCHA). 
American  ORT  Federation,  Inc. 

American  Relief  for  Poland,  Inc. 

Brethren  Service  Commission. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Inc. 

Church  World  Service,  Inc.,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc. 

Co-ordinated  Hungarian  Relief,  Inc. 

General  Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  Foreign  Service  Committee. 
Hadassali,  the  Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Inc. 

Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Association,  Inc. 

Heifer  Project,  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc. 

Iran  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lutheran  Refugee  Service,  National  Lutheran  Council  and  the  Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Inc. 

Near  East  Foundation. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 

Salvation  Army. 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Welfare  Service,  Inc. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Unitarian  Service  Committee,  Inc. 

United  Friends  of  the  Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugoslavia,  Inc. 

United  HIAS  Service,  Inc. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc. 

United  Seamen’s  Service,  Inc. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 
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World  Relief  Commission  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

World  University  Service. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  (Foreign  Division). 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  While  in  some  places  this  need  has  shown 
significant  decrease,  in  other  lai’ge  areas  of  the  world  it  is  not  only 
still  critical  but  is  on  the  increase. 

For  example,  as  human  suffering  diminished  in  Western  Europe  it 
became  intensified  in  areas  such  as  North  Africa  and  the  Far  East 
where  new  waves  of  refugees  are  testimony  to  the  continuing  unre¬ 
solved  crises  in  many  sections  of  the  world. 

The  voluntary  agencies — both  church  related  and  secular — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  conducting  programs  of  migration,  of  resettlement  of  refu¬ 
gees,  of  self-helf  and  health  building,  have  met  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  hunger  through  large-scale  feeding  projects,  made  pos¬ 
sible  largely  through  Public  Law  480.  In  these  programs  besides 
their  own  purchased  food  supplies,  the  voluntary  agencies  have  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  past  9  years  3*4  million  tons  of  American  surplus  food 
products. 

That  is  during  the  last  9  years. 

In  all  of  their  overseas  programs,  the  primary  aim  of  the  people- 
to-people  agencies  is  to  express  fraternal  human  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  peoples  deprived  of  homes  (this  is  very  important  to  my 
mmd),  often  of  governmental  protection  and  of  the  opportunity  to 
decide  their  own  fate  or  to  help  themselves. 

As  they  work  side  by  side  with  the  needy  and  dispossessed  around 
the  world,  the  agencies  speak  by  deeds  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans — I  think  it  could  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
giving  witness  to  the  basic  international  concern  of  the  American 
people — to  build  peace — by  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  family  of  man. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  this  hearing— the  extension  of  legislation 
dealing  with  American  abundance— I  would  like  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

_  L  Vre  would  warmly  commend  legislation  which  expressed  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  abundance  as  a  potential  force  for  peace  in  the 
world,  rather  than  a  problem  in  mere  disposal. 

2.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  food  crises  which  threaten  many 
areas  of  the  world  today.  In  India,  for  example,  already  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  in  the  next  decade  (if  India 
is  not  able  to  jiroduce  food  or  get  food  from  some  source)  millions 
may  starve  to  death.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  food  crises  which  not 
only  endanger  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  but  which  also  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  are  long-term  crises  which 
necessarily  require  years  for  solution. 

Therefore  we,  in  the  depth  of  our  consciences,  must  strongly  uro-e 
that  the  legislation  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress  make  adequate 
and  definite  provision  for  long-term  planning. 

3-  ?^or  pe°ple  whose  energies  are  depleted  by  prolonged  hunger 
and  insufficient  protection  from  the  elements  (either  in  clothing  or 
shelter )  many  of  the  people  we  serve  do  not  even  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads  much  less  sufficient  clothing— a  protective  food  is  of  the 
essence  for  survival.  An  oil  or  fat  is  such  a  food— particularly  as  the 
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winter  approaches.  Despite  permissive  legislation,  the  high  protein 
oils  and  shortenings  which  meant  so  much  in  feeding  programs  for 
refugees  and  other  groups  are  not  currently  available  for  voluntary 
agency  distribution. 

4.  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  these  drastically  needed  oils  from 
the  voluntary  agency  overseas  distribution  programs  likewise  illus¬ 
trates  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  many  other  food  products.  Under 
existing  legislation  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels — and  perhaps 
quite  justifiably — that  it  is  directed  first  to  dispose  of  CCC  acquired 
foods  through  sale  or  barter,  even  if  on  market  depressive  terms, 
before  offering  them  for  donation  purposes. 

The  agencies  believe  that  the  situation  requires  clarification  and 
urge  that  if  the  Congress  desires  additional  food  commodities  to  be 
made  available  for  distribution  programs  overseas,  it  should  say  so 
very  explicitly  in  the  forthcoming  legislation. 

Since  supplies  of  U.S.  foods  were  first  sporadically  made  available 
to  American  voluntary  agencies  9  years  ago,  and  then  increased  con¬ 
siderably  as  the  result  of  legislation  by  Congress,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  having  approved  their  enormous  value  in  assisting  the 
needy  of  the  world. 

But  the  problem  of  need  still  continues;  the  programs  go  on.  We 
are  besieged  by  crying  human  want  on  all  fronts,  wherever  we  are,  in 
our  many  outposts  overseas. 

Meanwhile  at  home  our  warehouses  continue  overflowing;  in  the 
use  of  our  abundance  we  are  being  tested  before  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  appreciate  what  the  Congress  has  already  done  through  this 
legislation.  And  in  helping  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  And,  we, 
certainly,  hope  that  Public  Law  480  will  be  continued. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  appreciate  your  statement,  Monsignor.  I  just  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  you  agree  that  if  we  are  to  make  the 
program  really  effective,  there  needs  to  be  continuity.  We  need  to 
guarantee  to  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  what  they  can 
expect  from  the  United  States  over,  at  least,  a  period  of  3  to  5  or  6 
years.  Is  that  your  feeling  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  true.  And  then,  we  are  continually 
told  these  programs  gradually  have  to  phase  out.  We  realize  that 
is  true. 

In  most  of  the  countries  we  are  working  in,  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  authorities  and  the  people  we  work  with  to  realize  that  some  day 
they  will  have  to  get  this  food  themselves  from  their  own  resources. 
But  if  we  could  see  ahead  and  to  know  that  the  thing  was  going  on 
for  3  or  4  years,  then  we  can  plan  much  more  wisely. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  some  assurance  that  the  gift 
program  would  continue  over  a  specific  period  of  time,  then  if  we 
had  some  assurance  that  the  sale  for  foreign  currencies  woidd  continue 
over  a  specific  period  of  time,  would  they  not  be  able  more  quickly 
to  assume  the  obligation  of  buying  their  foods,  if  they  could  do  it  on 
a  dependable  basis,  for  a  given  period  of  time? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  agree  with  that.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Devine  for  CARE  and  Mr.  Patterson  of  the  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  and,  also,  chairman  of  our  Warehousing  and  Shipping  and 
Surplus  Food  Committee  would  agree,  also. 
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Mr.  Devine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  important  problem  that  is  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  whether  our  Government  should  make  commitments  for  defi¬ 
nite  periods  of  time.  We  understand  that  the  Department  has  that 
authority  right  now,  but  the  Department  feels  that  it  does  not  want 
to  exercise  it  for  more  than  2  years  under  any  circumstances ;  in  most 
instances  only  for  one  year  of  time.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say 
that  I  feel  that  we  would  do  so  much  more  good  if  we  would  make 
commitments  on  which  people  could  rely  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mentioned  a  lack  of  fats  and  oils,  that  they  have 
practically  been  taken  off  the  available  list  for  distribution.  Do  you 
have  any  information  or  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  why 
this  was  done?  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  has 
exported  tremendous  quantities  of  fats  and  oils  and  beans  from  which 
the  oils  might  be  produced. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Under  subsidy  programs  within  the  last  year.  Do  you 
have  that  same  understanding  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Well,  not  so  much.  I  do  know  this:  you 
see  when  butter  was  available,  they  converted  quite  a  bit  of  it  into 
butter  oil.  And  we  had  a  little  linseed  oil.  We  have  been  pleading 
with  Agriculture  the  last  3  or  4  years  to  use  the  authority  that  it  has 
to  take,  say,  soybeans  and  convert  them  into  oil.  But  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  convince  them,  although  they  realize  the  importance  of 
oil  or  fat  in  the  diet  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  they  contend,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they 
do  not  have  them  in  surplus.  Is  that  right  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes;  that  is  true — they  haven’t  got  butter 
any  longer  and  they  can’t  give  butter  oil,  but  they  have  plenty  of 
soybeans  in  surplus,  which  we  feel  could  be  converted  into  oil. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  about  the  situation  of  the  substantial  amount  of 
oil  which  the  Government  still  owns?  I  don’t  know  just  what  they 
have  but  I  know  they  own  a  substantial  amount  of  oil. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  As  I  understand,  under  the  present  legis¬ 
lation,  they  could  convert  some  of  these,  say,  the  soybeans  into  oil, 
but  they  have  not  been  using  the  authority  for  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  it  not  been  converted  into  oil  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  What  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  They  do  have  a  substantial  amount  that  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  oil,  don’t  they,  but  they  won’t  supply  that  to  your  organ¬ 
izations,  will  they  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  It  is  only  used  in  domestic  use  or  for  sale, 
and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  any  at  all  from  Agriculture  in  the 
last  few  years— none  at  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  converting  it  to  oil  makes  it  available 
to  your  organization  under  the  present  ruling.  They  do  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  now  that  is  converted  into  oil,  do  they  not  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  can’t  answer  that  question.  Agriculture 
could  themselves.  But  if  they  have,  I  wish  there  were  some  way  that 
something  could  be  made  available  to  us.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  dried 
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milk,  as  you  know,  and  a  great  deal  of  grains,  but  if  we  had  oils  or 
fats  to  supplement  that,  the  amount  of  good  we  could  accomplish  in 
so  many  quarters  would  be  immeasurable.  You  could  not  conceive 
of  it;  it  is  amazing.  So  if  you  could  find  some  way  of  practically 
instructing  Agriculture  to  make  it  available  to  us,  it  would  be  of 
tremendous  help. 

May  I  say  frequently,  we  are  called  down  here  to  be  asked  how  we 
could  make  better  use  of  American  surplus  foods.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  always  suggested. 

We  have,  also,  suggested  taking  wheat  and  changing  it  into  bulger 
wheat  so  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice,  in  the  Far  East,  and 
in  India  and  other  places. 

I  suppose  money  has  to  be  gotten  from  the  CCC.  You  can  tell 
us  more  about  that  than  I  know.  They  cannot  just  find  their  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  they  give  you  any  rice  for  your  program  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  From  time  to  time;  and  most  of  it  brewer’s 
rice  which  is  good  and  fine.  And  then  we  have  had  some,  but  not 
much. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Only  in  very  limited  amounts  made  available  for 
a  shorter  period  once  a  year  for  6  weeks,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  there  been  a  program  under  which  you  could  rely 
upon  any  shipments  of  rice? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No,  no;  very  spasmodic  and  in  very  limited 
amounts.  From  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  they  give  you  any  assurance  that  you  can  have  the 
bulger  wheat? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Wheat?  Sure,  as  you  know,  there  is  an 
unlimited  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  and  cornmeal. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  there  are  large  amounts,  but  will  they  give  you 
any  assurance  that  you  can  have  wheat  or  cornmeal  a  year  from  now  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No.  Because  we  operate  from  year  to  year 
as  you  said  in  the  beginning.  But  we  know  something  about  the 
amounts  that  are  in  surplus  and  we  have  a  pretty  good  assurance  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  they  give  you  commitments  for  6  months  or  9 
months  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  They  give  us  one  for  a  year.  And  now 
we  are  beginning  to  submit  our  estimates  for  1961.  We  already  have 
our  approvals  for  1960.  These  programs  are  based  on  careful  esti¬ 
mates  of  these  programs,  our  ability  to  supply  to  certain  groups  and 
so  forth,  demonstrated  ability  to  distribute  them,  in  accordance  with 
all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  under  the  American  law.  I  perhaps 
should  not  bring  this  up.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  up  just  as  an 
individual. 

Sometimes  we  find  we  submit  these  programs,  which  are  very  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  based  on  carefully  worked  out  programs,  then 
somebody  in  ICA  and  Agriculture  just  arbitrarily  cuts  them  10  per¬ 
cent,  20  percent,  25  percent.  Sometimes,  I  see  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  it.  But  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  had  to  say  about  rice, 
that  it  was  available  about  6  weeks  in  the  year  and  that  is  about  all, 
is  that  right. 
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Mr.  Patterson.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  rice  available  to 
us.  I  think  twice  in  the  last  2  years,  brewer’s  rice  has  been  made 
available  to  us,  this  broken  rice,  for  a  period  of  about  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  What  time  of  the  year  does  that  come  ?■ 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  last  year  it  came  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
late  autumn,  and  was  available  for  shipment  during  the  early  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  We  do  have  considerable  supply  of  rice  in  surplus 
at  this  time  and  have  had. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  agency  shipped  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
a  total  of  about  62  million  pounds  of  this  brewer’s  rice  as  against 
about  900  million  pounds  of  flour. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  about  that  62  million  pounds? 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  the  amount  of  brewer’s  rice  that  our  agency 
shipped. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Has  it  been  made  available  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes.  This  is  during  the  12  months’  period.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  was  available  just  during  these  6  weeks.  That  was  the 
amount  that  was  made  available  as  compared - 

Mr.  Gathings.  Where  does  that  rice  come  from,  what  ports  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Shipped  from  various  ports,  mostly  from  the 
gulf  ports.  I 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  right.  That  is  a  very  limited 
amount,  as  you  realize.  That  is  the  total  amount  used  by  all  agen¬ 
cies.  Agriculture  tells  us  in  a  particular  quarter,  “This  much  rice 
is  available,”  and  then  it  is  divided  amongst  the  various  programs. 

Mr.  Gathings.  These  62  million  pounds  is  a  small  amount  of  rice. 
Rice  is  a  No.  1  commodity  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  No.  1 
in  value  that  is  consumed  in  the  world  today.  Sixty-two  million 
pounds  is  just  a  little  dab  of  rice,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  need  is  there. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Congress  should  be  interested  in  places 
like  Hong  Kong  and  Korea  where  they  eat  rice  and  almost  nothing 
else. 

We  have  taught  them  to  eat  gruel  made  of  a  combination  of  milk, 
corn  meal  and  wheat — very  palatable.  It  is  now  being  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  We  took  samples  of  bulger  wheat  and  sent  it  out  to  all  of  our 
stations  all  over  the  world,  each  of  the  agencies.  The  answer  came 
back  that  would  be  a  wonderful  substitute  for  rice. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Does  your  organization  recommend  that  it  be  made 
permanent  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  do  not  think  the  American  Council  has 
discussed  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  do  not  have  any  view  with  respect  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  it  be  made  permanent  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  for  everybody.  Incidentally,  this  is  Mr.  Norris  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Tourover  from  Hadassah.  Have  you  got  any  feeling  about  it 
being  made  permanent? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  many  of  our  agencies  would  feel  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  permitting  longer  term  plannings,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  has  indicated  would  be  desirable. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  long-term  arrangement. 
That  would  meet  the  problem,  about  as  well  as  making  title  II  per¬ 
manent. 

Mr.  Patterson.  You  mean  if  the  commodities  were  made  available 
under  title  III,  is  that  what  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Even  though  we  extend  the  law  for  one  year’s  time  or 
2  years’  time,  but  provide  that  the  Department  can  make  long-term 
commitments. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  would  serve  the  purpose  without  extending  the  law 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  might  be  extended  for  20  years  and  if  the 
Department  would  only  make  one  year  commitments  at  a  time,  it  would 
not  achieve  anything  for  us,  but  if  we  authorized  long-term  commit¬ 
ments,  it  would  give  you  what  you  need. 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  would  agree  with  you  that  the  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  is  the  important  thing  and,  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the 
fats  and  oils  as  Monsignor  Swanstrom  has  indicated. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  need  a  greater  volume  of  food  for  distribution, 
is  that  what  you  are  telling  us?  You  need  a  greater  volume  at  this 
time.  You  ask  this  committee  to  write  into  the  report  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  makes  that  more  food  should  be  made  available  to  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  to  bring  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  much  food  do  you  desire?  Of  the  fats  and 
oils  or  rice,  how  much  more  would  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  I  comment?  You  could  probably  double  the 
poundage,  and  it  would  help  if  you  added  a  greater  variety  of  food. 
You  need  fats.  In  toto,  I  should  say,  probably,  a  third  more  in  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  handled. 

Mr.  Gathings.  A  third  more. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Provided  we  had  the  fats  and  oils. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  variety  that  matters  most,  not  the  volume. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Even  50  percent  more  would  be  good. 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  I  comment  on  this  long-term  planning  question? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  should  say  anything  that  the  committee  could  do  to 
reduce  the  nervousness  of  this  program  would  be  good.  We  are  in  a 
constant  stir  because  when  the  programs  have  been  committed  for  a 
year,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  day  after  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  or  that  program  or  the  other  program  won’t  be  cut,  curtailed  or 
changed,  on  some  basis.  We  often  never  know  what  basis. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time,  the  commitments  having  been 
made  to  the  field,  to  the  programs  in  the  field  of  the  various  countries, 
we  are  being  asked  to  cut  milk  10  percent  across  the  board.  We  know 
why  this  is.  Apparently,  there  isn’t  enough  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  Is  that  dried  milk  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  been  told  it  should  be  cut  20  per¬ 
cent,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  his  makes  a  radical  change  in  many  of  the  programs 
overseas.  & 
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Mr.  Gathtngs.  How  long  ago  was  that  that  the  milk  was  rationed! 
Mr.  Patterson.  About  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  month  or  6  weeks. 

Mr  (tathings.  Is  it  10  or  20  percent? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Twenty  percent.  And  when  I  use  this  specific  ex¬ 
ample,  I  do  it  to  cite  the  kind  of  nervousness  that  we  all  have  about 

the  urofirrams  from  month  to  month. 

T  think  if  there  were  a  long-term  commitment  and  an  ability  to 
plan  for  longer  term  programs  and  produce  for  longer  term  programs, 
nart  of  this  nervousness  would  be  dissipated. 

P  Mr  Hoeven.  How  could  you  remove  that  nervousness  if  commodi- 
ties  are  not  in  surplus  supply  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  avail- 

3,1)16  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  cows  are  there. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  know,  but  we  are  talking  about  surplus  which  can 

be  made  available  to  hungry  people.  , 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  talking  about  food  for  hungry  people. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  But  if  there  is  no  stock  m  Commodity  Credit,  how 

CaMr°  JoH^soN°of  Wisconsin.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  figures  on  the 

mMr.  Poage.  Did  the  Department  tell  you  why  there  was  a  shortage 
of  nonfat  dried  milk  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  . 

Mr.  Poage.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  at  all  # 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  to  guess.  This  is  the  point.  Monody  tells 

us  anything.  .  ,  ,  . 

Mr  Poage.  My  guess  is  that  there  isn’t  any  such  shortage. 

Mr  Wilson.  We  are  trying  to  put  the  best  face  on  it  possible. 
Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Let  me  give  you  a  better  example  of  ner- 

V°In  Chile,  we  have  a  very  large  program.  And  I  know  by  fact  that 
it  is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Chile  and  has  won  for  the  United 
States  a  great  many  friends  down  there.  I  know  that.  I  can  prove 

it  by  testimony.  ,  „  ,  , 

I  know  something  about  the  size  of  our  surpluses.  Yet,  it  has  been 
told  to  our  officials  and  the  officials  of  the  agencies  that  we  work  with 
in  Chile,  that  we  will  have  to  cut  this  program  20  percent  every  year 
for  the  next  5  years.  So  that  we  will  gradually  put  it  out  of  business. 

Well,  you  are  not  going  to  clear  up  the  poverty  m  Chile  in  the  next 
5  years.  You  may  put  a  little  bit  of  a  dent  in  it  in  5  years.  _We  have 
put  a  dent  in  the  poverty  in  certain  other  places.  But  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  surpluses,  isn’t  it  silly  for  any  official  to  say.  Now, 
you  have  got  to  cut  that  program  20  percent  every  year  for  the  next 

5  Y6RrS • 
Mr.  Poage.  Monsignor,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  think 
you  are  exactly  right,  but  we  have  had  witnesses  sitting  in  that  chair 
for  the  past  2  weeks  tell  us  that  we  could  wipe  out  the  surpluses  m 
the  next  3  years.  And  that  they  expected  to  wipe  them  out  in  that 
time.  I  do  not  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  indicates 
a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  anybody  in  Agriculture  to  make  any 
such  statement.  But  nevertheless,  representatives  of  the  farm  or- 
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ganizations,  representatives  of  the  Department,  too,  will  tell  you  that 
they  expect  to  see  these  great  surpluses  just  vanishing  like  the  morning 
mist.  They  do  not  know  how  it  will  happen,  but  they  expect  it  to  take 

place.  I  do  not  expect  it  to  take  place. 

I  think  we  all  should  make  definite  plans  to  use  these  surpluses  tor 
at  least  10  years’  time,  and  if  during  that  time,  we  have  some  senous 
calamity,  I  would  not  object  to  the  United  States  making  commit¬ 
ments  to  supply  any  amount  because  we  can  supply  it.  And  when 
I  as  an  individual  contract  to  sell  my  calves  next  fall,  I  have  to  supply 
them  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  that  as  one  of  the  calculated, 
risks.  I  do  not  see  why  our  Government  cannot  do  the  same  thing. 
It  isn’t  a  proposition  of  saying,  “We  didn’t  get  out  here  and  burden 
ourselves  to  assume  these  obligations.” 

If  we  can  make  contracts  lasting  for  a  period  of  years  that  are 
substantially  sound,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
will  be  contingent  upon  whether  or  not  we  make  a  good  crop.  We 
can  supply  the  needs  within  the  realm  of  reason. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  There  are  a  few  churchmen  amongst  us 
who  would  tell  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  build  up  some  surpluses 
of  other  foods. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  building  up  too  many  surpluses,  anyway. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  witnesses 
how  very  much  interested  I  am  in  the  program  that  I  think  you  are 
doing  so  well.  To  me  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  all  of  Public 
Law  480.  I  think  one  reason  that  interests  me  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  is  making  any  money  out  of  it.  Not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
people  making  money.  But  the  thing  that  has  worried  me  about 
some  facets  of  Public  Law  480  is  that  it  seems  to  me  like  we  have  so 
many,  you  might  say,  ingenious  methods  of  making  money,  and  operat¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  up  with. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  I  am  particularly  in  favor  of  this 
great  program  that  you  sponsor. 

I  wanted  to  ask— I  think  Mr.  Gathings  has  already  brought  it 
out — about  the  extra  volume  that  you  think  you  could  handle  with 
your  present  distribution  facilities  and  you  feel  it  would  be  at  least 
a  third  or  half  more  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  would  say  a  half  more. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  am  assuming  that  your  work  is  on  a  person  to 
person  basis? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  am,  also,  assuming  that  as  you  said,  Monsignor, 
that  the  people  who  receive  this  aid  realize  that  it  comes  because  the 
American  people  love  them  and  want  to  help  them  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Matthews.  In  other  words,  they  realize  that  this  surplus  costs 
the  American  taxpayers,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  not 
to  make  money,  but  just  for  humanitarian  reasons.  I  am  not  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  Congress 
is  concerned,  but  I  tell  you  this,  that  the  inspiration  to  my  feelings  I 
want  you  to  know,  if  they  mean  anything,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
believe  in  you.  I  think  it  is  wonderful. 

I  wish  that  the  American  people  could  realize  just  how  much  this 
means.  You  do  not  deal  with  governments.  One  government  today 
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might  be  friendly  to  America,  tomorrow  that  government  might  be 
an  enemy.  When  we  deal  with  some  aspects  of  this  foreign  program, 
we  have  to  deal  on  a  government-to-government  basis.  The  Batista 
of  today  is  the  Castro  of  tomorrow.  I  am  not  taking  sides  with  either. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  solid,  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  program  we  have  to  make  friends  for  America.  I  think  it  is 
unconscionable  as  long  as  we  have  any  foreign  aid  program,  so- 
called  military  support,  or  economic  support,  that  we  as  a  Congress 
do  not  do  everything  in  the  world  we  can  to  uphold  your  hands  and 
to  make  more  of  this  food  available  to  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  committee  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  purpose  of  your  organization  and  what  you  are  trying 
to  do,  namely,  to  actually  bring  food  to  hungry  mouths. 

I  am  sure  you  also  fully  appreciate  the  many  difficulties  and  handi¬ 
caps  that  are  involved  in  that  kind  of  a  program. 

I  would  like  to  know  now  just  how  your  organization  operates? 
For  example,  certain  food  is  made  available  to  you,  say,  for  instance, 
for  distribution  to  people  in  Peru.  Let  us  assume  it  is  wheat. 

Is  such  wheat,  when  finally  distributed,  properly  marked  as  a  gift 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Not  only  are  the  bags  marked,  but  the 
containers  that  we  use.  And  then  we  put  up  signs  at  the  distribution 
point  and  by  publicity  in  the  papers  and  by  word  of  mouth,  we  make 
it  very  clear  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the  American  people.  And  some¬ 
times,  the  churchman  in  his  zeal  will  say  it  came  from  the  church, 
and1  we  will  deny  that  publicity  and  say,  “No.  This  comes  from  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  just  an  agency  that  has  the 
privilege  of  distributing  it.  But  it  is  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.”  We  go  to  great  extremes — sometimes  it  bothers  us 
the  extremes  we  go  to,  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  comes  from  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  wheat  comes  over  in  large  containers  or  sacks, 
does  it  not  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Large  sacks  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Large  sacks. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Then  it  is  packaged. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Repackaged  in  small  sacks  and  in  small 
packages  and  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Spanish  or  Chinese,  or 
Vietnamese,  it  will  say  “Gift  of  the  American  People.” 

Mr.  Hoeven.  So  each  individual  who  lines  up  for  food  receives  his 
individual  package  which  is  properly  marked. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No,  not  always.  Because  sometimes  not 
having  the  individual  packages,  they  wili  bring  their  own  containers, 
and  we  will  give  them  so  many  pounds  in  their  own  container.  But 
it  will  say  in  big  letters  “The' Gift  of  the  American  People,”  on  the 
sign  at  the  distribution  point.  So  they  know  it  is  coming  from  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  it  your  impression  that  those  people  understand 
and  know  that  any  bulk  wheat  which  they  are  getting  comes  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Definitely.  If  you  went  to  any  child  in 
Spain  and  said,  “Where  do  you  get  milk  from  every  day  ?”  He  would 
say,  “The  good  people  in  the  United  States  send  me  over  milk.  And 
I  get  it.” 

You  can  walk  through  the  streets  of  Santiago  and  ask  Where  do  they 
get  this  milk  that  they  give  to  the  children  every  morning?  “From 
the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

You  can  go  to  Hong  Kong  and  ask  some  little  child  on  the  street, 
“You  had  a  nice  breakfast  this  morning?” 

“Yes,  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

That  is  gospel  truth.  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  have  walked  down 
the  street  and  asked  the  kids,  sometimes  through  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  I  ask  these  questions  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to 
largely  deal  with  governments  rather  than  individuals.  Some  time 
ago  I  was.  advised  that  a  certain  government  received  a  shipload  of 
wheat,  which  then  had  to  be  channeled  through  the  government  then 
in  power.  And  that  the  actual  distribution  of  the  wheat  was  made 
to  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  government,  and  “party 
hacks,”  so  to  speak,  saw  to  it  that  their  particular  group  of  voters 
and  sympathizers  were  receiving  the  wheat. 

Have  you  ever  run  into  that  kind  of  situation  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  think  I  have.  I  have  seen  that  happen. 
But  it  will  happen  more  with  title  I  than  it  would  with  title  III. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  situation? 

.  Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  think  there  is.  I  think  so.  And  I  con¬ 
tinually  ask  people  from  other  countries  who  come  into  our  office, 
“Do  people  all  over  the  world  know  that  it  comes  from  the  United 
States?” 

Do  not  fool  yourself.  They  definitely  do.  That  does  not  happen* 

But,  then  you  take  a  government  like  Uruguay,  which  isn’t  too 
friendly  to  the  United  States  at  the  moment.  They  kind  of  resent 
this  insistence  on  our  part  that  the  people  have  to  be  told  that  it  is 
a  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  say,  “All  right,  those 
are  the  rules  and  regulations.  If  you  do  not  want  to  abide  by  it,  avo 
cannot  supply  you  any  food.” 

So  I  do  not  think  that  happens  too  often  nowadays.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  does  not,  because  I  have  been  in  every  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  I  know  the  church  agencies  and  CARE  and  the  Friends 
here  that  are  distributing  it  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  a  gift  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  question  of  not. 
I  was  interested  in  the  comment  made  by  the  gentleman — what  is 
your  name? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Wilson. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  A  moment  or  two  ago  you  said  that  you  would 
like  to  see  the  program  expanded.  And  I,  certainly,  would,  too,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  need  for  it  around  the  world  and,  particularly,  so 
long  as  we  are  producing  surpluses  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
thing  that  brought  this  program  about  was  the  surplus. 

And  day  after  day  we  have  listened  to  statements  in  the  well  of 
this  committee,  by  witnesses  from  farm  organizations,  and  from  the 
Department,  and  we  have  listened  to  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  all  of  which  condemned  surplus  production  and  point  up  the 
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dilemma  that  is  created  on  the  American  farms.  So  as  the  result  of 
those  surpluses,  this  Public  Law  480  became  law  primarily  for  a 
means  of  disposing  of  surpluses  with  the  hope  that  sometime  in  the 
next  year  or  2  years  or  3,  5,  or  10 — no  one  can  say  when — that  we 
will  have  eliminated  surpluses  and  move  all  of  our  products  into 
market. 

Now  we  hear  such  statements  from  people — I  am  reading  from  one 
now  that  I  just  pulled  out  of  my  desk  drawer — that  Congress  should 
put  aside  political  maneuvering,  in  these  programs  that  we  have  for 
agriculture,  which  they  say  caused  the  surplus  production — and  they 
speak  of  political  price  fixing.  That  is  in  the  statement  here.  This 
is  not  from  the  Department.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one  of  the 
Department’s  statements  in  my  desk  at  this  time.  But  a  statement 
of  that  kind  comes  from  the  Department. 

I  suppose  you  could  pick  out  numerous  phrases  of  that  character, 
which  are  causing  criticism  of  our  farm  people  and  they  are  being 
referred  to  as  political  moochers  or  whatever  you  might  call  it  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

You  gentlemen,  as  I  understand,  are  advocating  a  continuation  of 
this  situation  and  even  an  expansion  of  it  to  the  point  there  would 
be  as  much  as  a  third  more  of  the  surpluses  available. 

What  can  you  do  to  temper  the  abuse  being  made  of  American 
agriculture  and  our  American  farmers  for  having  produced  these 
so-called  surpluses? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  table  regards 
the  agricultural  surplus  now  held  in  the  United  States  as  a  curse. 
And  we  do  not  blame  the  farmers  for  it.  We  think  the  farmers  ought 
to  be  in  the  business  of  producing  for  need  and  for  consumption. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the  business  of 
producing  for  the  world  need?  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion,  but 
I  am  asking  for  what  are  the  facts.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  position  of  being  encouraged  to  produce  for  need  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Do  you  think  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  produce  for  this  free  distribution  around  the  world? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  I  think  the  money - • 

Mr.  Abernethy.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  obligation  falls 
upon  us? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  let  us  take,  just  to  be  absolutely  concrete,  to 
the  extent  that  you  are  now  involved.  For  example,  I  understand 
that  we  are  paying  for  storage  roughly  $2  million  a  day.  And  the 
purchase  price  of  the  goods  that  we  store  is,  also,  money  that  is  now 
being  used. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  money  that  is  now  being  used  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  will  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  protect  these  un¬ 
used  surpluses,  indeed,  mountainous  surpluses,  give  us  sufficient 
grounds  or  basis  for  saying  possibly  there  are  other  ways  by  which 
these  moneys  could  be  used  constructively  and  in  a  way  that  would 
help  us  both  to  reduce  the  surpluses  and  produce  for  needs. 
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Supposing,  for  example,  we  were  to  take  our  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  seriously  and  to  ask  other  surplus  producing  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  their  membership  seriously,  and  supposing  we  were  to 
take  what  we  all  know,  that  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  un¬ 
dernourished,  as  the  basis  for  consultation  on  the  problem  of  the  use 
of  surplus.  And  supposing  we  were  to  take  the  money,  or  even  a  part 
of  the  money,  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  we  are  now  using  to  store 
these  surpluses,  and  to  buy  them,  pour  our  money  into  our  food  and 
start  a  school  feeding  program  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Take  a 
child  from  the  age  of  4  to  the  age  of  12  or  14,  at  this  time  when  under¬ 
nourishment  and  malnutrition,  and  so  on,  permanently  distort. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Are  you  saying  that  the  production  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  or  any  other  American  industry  should  be  geared  to 
this  highest  potential  production  and  the  surplus  distributed  to  the 
needs  of  other  peoples  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  just  suggesting — you  asked  me  what  I  think — - 
and  I  think  there  is  a  need,  the  size  of  which  really  makes  our  surplus 
look  very,  very  tiny. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Are  you  saying  then  that  that  should  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  the  Government,  whereas  now  it  is  secondary,  inas¬ 
much  as  Public  Law  480  and  other  disposal  programs  became  law  for 
the  purpose  primarily  of  disposing  of  surpluses  and  bringing  pro¬ 
duction  in  line  with  demand?  The  disposal  program  now  is  secon¬ 
dary  by  virtue  of  the  language  in  the  acts  passed  by  Congress.  Are 
you  now  saying  that  the  distribution  of  X  commodities  should  be 
made  the  primary  objective? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  I  say  that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  are  not 
concerned  about  the  $1  million  a  day  cost  of  storage  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  absolutely  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  All  right  now.  You  know  the  temper  of  the  country, 
regarding  the  cost  of  CCC  storage  and  the  difficulty  we.  are  having  in 
enacting  remedial  farm  legislation.  The  greatest  criticism  involves 
the  terrific  cost  of  the  storage  program  that  will  soon  reach  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  been  freely  predicted,  and  I  concur,  that  unless 
some  solution  is  found  to  that  problem  very  soon,  the  entire  farm 
program  will  fall  of  its  own  weight.  Then  if  there  is  no  longer  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  sup¬ 
plies  to  carry  on  your  program  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  know  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
Mr.  Wilson  was  suggesting.  A  use  of  some  of  the  moneys  being  paid 
for  storage  for  other  purposes.  You  pay  the  ocean  freight  for  us 
now — ICA  does — through  countries — through  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  There  are  many  countries,  Bolivia  immediately  comes  to  my 
mind,  where  the  Government,  nor  the  agencies  of  the  people  have  the 
money  to  get  the  food  that  wTe  could  deliver  to  a  port  out  to  the  poor 
people  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  money  we  are  spending  now  for  warehousing,  if  it 
could  be  used  for  a  purpose  like  that,  you  would  feed  people  who  are 
starving  and  hungry.  There  are  millions  of  kids  who  go  to  school 
every  morning  without  any  breakfast.  And  they  fall  asleep  at  their 
desk.  Where  we  have  been  able  to  introduce  these  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  that  no  longer  happens.  That  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  suggesting. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480  which  is  for  the  orderly  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  If  we  are  going  to  embark  on  a  complete  relief  program,  it  can¬ 
not  be  on  the  basis  of  amending  Public  Law  480.  If  it  is  to  become 
a  relief  program,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  committee  would  any 
longer  have  jurisdictifon  of  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  do  not  think  the  agencies  are  talking  or  looking 
primarily  toward  a  worldwide  relief  program  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Hoeven  has  spoken  of.  I  think  that  we  are  all  very  much  concerned 
about  the  tremendous  costs  of  the  storage.  And  our  position  is  that 
we  have  facilities  and  want  those  facilities  used  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  to  cut  down  the  existing  storage  and  storage  costs.  And  to  the 
extent  that  other  commodities  such  as  fats  and  oils  which  are  not  now 
available  to  the  program  could  be  made  available,  we  would  not  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  those  commodities  for  storage  but  for  use 
in  programs  of  distribution  to  needy  people. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson.  You  are 
concerned  about  the  storage  costs. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  he  is,  also,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  can  you  avoid  additional  storage  costs  when  you 
in  your  answers  to  Mr.  Abernethy  said  that  your  objective  was  to  have 
our  farmers  produce  more  and  more  surplus  goods,  which  we  all  know 
will  in  large  measure  go  into  Commodity  Credit  storage.  Doesn’t 
this  all  mean  that  storage  costs  will  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  am  being  misunderstood.  The  question,  as 
I  understood  it  was,  are  there  alternative  ways  that  might  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  not  to  have  these  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time  serve  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  needs.  The  gentleman  is  referring  to  our  re¬ 
quest  or  suggestion  that  these  programs  could  be.  increased  by  50  per¬ 
cent.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are  alternative  ways 
by  which  the  surpluses  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  the  farmers  can  produce 
for  use  and  we  can  do  it  not  unilaterally,  as  we  are  presently  doing  it, 
in  a  rather  limited  way,  but  in  concord  with  the  other  nations  who 
are  similarly  perplexed  about  to  get  rid  of  surpluses.  I  think  this  is 
another  possibility. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  may  I  make  this  observation,  Mr.  Wilson? 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  would  be  unreasonable 
about  aiding  the  poor,  and  through  appropriations  to  make  adequate 
supplies  of  food  made  available  to  every  person  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  just  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  saying  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced  with  the  cold  issue  as  members  of 
this  committee,  representing  American  agriculture,  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  their  standard  of  living,  which  is  not  too  good. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  poverty  among  the  people  on  our 
farms.  Their  income  is  lower  than  any  other  group  of  people  in 
America.  Their  per  capita  income  is  1  ower.  But  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  they  are  subjected  to  constant  abuse,  criticism,  and  so  are  we  on 
this  committee,  for  having  enacted  “XYZ”  program.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  spelled  out  as  programs  which  have  created  surpluses,  and 
we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  about  it. 
That  something  is  to  eliminate  it. 

We  have  to  take  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  We  either  must  say 
that  we  , are  going  to  eliminate  them  or  we  must  take  the  position  that 
you  take  this  morning  that  we  shall  continue  to  produce  them  and 
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produce  them  for  what — for  redistribution  among  the  world.  1  do 
not  think  we  can  sell  that  in  the  Congress.  I  wish  we  could.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Secretary.  We  cannot  sell  it  to  the  Secretary.  We 
cannot  sell  it  to  the  Congress.  Because  if  we  adopt  that  policy,  then 
we  must  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  policy  to  gear  ail  of  the  American 
industry  to  the  highest  potential  production  so  as  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  peoples  of  the  earth,  not  just  in  feeding  them,  but  in 
clothing  and  housing,  and  so  foi’th. 

Do  you  suggest  that  we  make  Public  Law  480  a  permanent  program 
and  that  it  be  expanded  with  the  idea  that  we  will  make  available  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  free  or  at  cost  or  for  such  as  they  are  able 
to  pay  the  surplus  output  of  American  agriculture  ? 

Mr. Wilson.  Ido. 

Mr*  Abernethy.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  J ones  of  Missouri.  I  am  interested  in  several  aspects  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Monsignor  for  using  the  word 
“abundance.”  I  like  that  word  “abundance”  better  than  I  do  “sur¬ 
plus.”  Because  we  do  have  an  abundance  of  food  rather  than  a  surplus 
to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  have  enough  food  to  feed  the  world.  There 
will  still  be  people  hungry  if  were  were  to  distribute  all  of  our  surplus. 

Here  is  the  thing  that  worries  me. 

I  noticed  in  this  organization  of  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  which  you  are  representing  here  this 
morning,  there  are  some  38  or  40  agencies.  If  I  am  correct,  that 
does  not  include  all  of  the  religious  organizations  that  are  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  food ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  think  it  would  include  all  of  those  that 
are.  They  are  all  members  of  the  American  Council,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  There  seem  to  be  churches  or  organizations 
that  I  think  are  engaged,  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  countries 
in  distributing  surpluses  that  are  not  included  in  this  list. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  They  come  under  the  banner  of  one  of  the 
other  agencies,  like  the  Church  World  Service,  which  would  encompass 
a  large  number  of  those,  the  Lutherans,  ourselves,  you  see.  I  dare 
say  that  most  of  them,  practically  all  would  be  included  under  the 
general  banner  of  one  of  the  top  organizations. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  everything 
that  you  are  doing  is  most  commendable,  but  I  think  that  we  have 
to  recognize  the  cost  involved.  What  is  the  present  budget  of  this 
group  of  organizations,  say,  for  a  year. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  The  American  Council? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  American  Council. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  $80,000. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  How  much? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  $82,000. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  $82,000. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  You  are  talking  about  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  now? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  talking  about  this  organization  that 
you  are  here  representing  this  morning. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  J  ones  of  Missouri.  That  is  a  budget  of  $82,000  a  year  ? 
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Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes.  .  .  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Which,  of  course,  is  comparatively  a  small 

budget  when  you  are  trying  to  spread  yourself  over  the  world. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  are  the  expenses  to  which  this  budget 


Monsignor  Swanstrom.  This  agency  tends  to  coordinate  the  work 

of  all  the  various  agencies.  _  .  _  1  „ , ,  . 

I  am  wondering  if  you  are  asking  about  the  budget  of  the  American 

Council  or  all  of  the  agencies?  .  .  n  M  , 

Mr  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  budget  for  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies,  which  I  think  you  have  printed  on  the  back  of 
this  sheet— 38, 1  believe,  it  is  in  numbers?  „  ,  , 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  It  is  $80,000  expense  for  a  stall  that  helps 
to  carry  on  work  through  committees  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
organization’s  work,  resettlement,  migration,  technical  assistance,  this 

surplus  food,  health,  and  so  forth.  , 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  know  that  we  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
money  when  we  are  engaged  in  charity.  I  understand  that. 
Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  like  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  have  to  get  down  to  some  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  things  in  this  program.  You  said  $82,000.  That  is  the  money 
that  is  spent  for  your  organization  here  in  the  United  States  to  direct 
its  activities. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  does  not  include  any  of  the  costs  ot 
distributing  the  food  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Is  that  right? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  right..  .  . 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  American  Council  is  not  operational — does  not 
carry  on  programs  itself.  The  member  agencies  carry  on  the  pro- 


gram.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  mentioned  a  minute  ago  something 
about  Chile,  about  taking  food  there.  Is  that  food  distributed  by  this 
organization  in  Chile,  or  does  this  organization  designate  one  of  these 
groups  or  members  of  your  organizations  to  actually  carry  on  the 

distribution  itself  ?  1  t 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  It  does  not  designate,  but  one  or  more  of 
those  organizations  will  carry  on  a  program  in  Chile.  CAKE  has  a 


program. 

Mr.  Devine.  No.  _ 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Church  World  Services  has;  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  Services  has  a  program  in  Chile  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  there  are  other 
religious  or  church  organizations  outside  of  this  group  here  who  are, 
also,  doing  some  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  is  that  correct 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Not  under  title  III.  There  are  about  18  agencies, 
sir,  18  American  agencies  distributing  surplus  food  around  the  world 
under  title  III. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  is  apart  from  your  organization? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Eighteen  of  those  listed  on  the  back  of  that  sheet. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  There  are  38. 
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Mr.  Patterson.  Of  those  38  about  18  are  engaged  in  title  III  food 
distribution.  Others  are  engaged  in  many  activities.  And  others 
are  engaged  in  other  welfare  activities  but  are  not  involved  in  the 
title  III  program. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Would  it  be  possible  for  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  in  any  area  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  In  each  of  these  countries  we  have  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  agencies  to  clear  with  each  other  so  that  there  will  be  no  dupli¬ 
cation  of  programs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  these  separating  agencies, 
also,  have  a  budget  that  they  are  spending? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Is  that  correct? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  when  we  get  down  to  some 
country  or  some  specific  area  in  a  country,  where  the  church  has  a 
mission,  that  you  would  probably  designate  that  mission  to  act  as  the 
distributing  agency  of  that  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  correct.  Between  us  then  we  spend 
millions  of  dollars — all  of  the  agencies  of  this  council. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  spend  millions  of  dollars.  When 
you  say  you  spend  millions  of  dollars,  are  you  saying  that  you  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Of  funds  that  we  raise  ourselves. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  is  the  funds  that  the  church  raises 
itself. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes. 

r  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  Government  pays  the  transportation? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  That  is  correct,  to  the  port. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  is  that? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  To  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Do  you  cooperate  with  or  do  you  have  the 
assistance  of  the  ICA,  for  instance,  in  these  countries  for  making  the 
distribution  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Yes,  we  do.  No  financial  assistance,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  country  itself. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  How  is  that? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No  financial  assistance  from  ICA  itself 
within  the  country  itself. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  have  the  services  of  the  personnel  in 
those  countries? 

Mr.  Swanstrom.  Exactly,  we  do  right  here;  I  should  pay  tribute 
to  both  Agriculture  and  ICA  for  the  support  and  the  cooperation  that 
they  give  to  all  of  our  agencies.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  operate  these  programs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  hope  you  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
think,  personally,  as  has  been  expressed  by  other  members  here,  I 
think  that  the  most  effective  result  that  we  obtain  is  through  this 
person-to-person  exchange.  I  am  for  that  100  percent.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  carried  on  more.  And  yet,  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  both 
here  at  home  and  in  other  countries,  we  very  often  have  a  duplication 
of  effort.  In  other  words,  in  the  small  town  where  I  live  they  will 
pick  out  one  family  and  then  maybe  four  churches  will  pile  every- 
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thing  into  this  one  family  to  help  them  out  and  others  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are,  apparently,  forgotten. 

What  are  we  doing  to  avoid  that  duplication  of  effort  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  a  council  of  agencies  in  each  coun¬ 
try  ;  we  compare  our  programs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  say  council  of  agencies  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  That  is  not  paid  for  out  of  the  $82,000  budget  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  No. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Who  pays  for  that  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  do  amongst  ourselves. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  do  that  locally  amongst  ourselves.  We 
support  those  councils,  the  various  agencies.  They  do  not  cost  too 
much. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  decision  among  yourselves  in  working  out 
the  programs  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  to  avoid  duplication. 

Mrs.  Tourover.  In  order  to  set  up  a  program  an  American  citizen 
has  to  be  responsible  for  the  distribution,  according  to  the  regulation 
for  the  distribution.  And  once  that  American  citizen  is  set  up  for 
the  distribution,  a  committee  is  formed  to  select  those  groups  that 
are  eligible  to  receive  it.  That  is  strictly  governed  by  certain  regu¬ 
lations  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ICA  set  up. 

That  being  the  case,  the  food  is  distributed  to  those  persons. 

The  government  of  the  country'  where  the  material  is  distributed, 
also,  has  some  say  with  respect  to  it.  And  in  that  respect,  the  food 
reaches  only  the  needy  person  according  to  the  definition  which  the 
agency  has  accepted  as  its  responsibility  through  the  American  citizen 
which  it  has  designated  and  named  to  the  ICA  for  that,  purpose.  In 
the  U.S.  operation,  the  citizen  in  each  one  of  the  countries  supervises 
that  and  sees  that,  the  food  goes  to  the  needy  persons  as  defined  by 
Agriculture  and  ICA. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  operating  agency  which  comes 
under  the  guidance  of  all  of  these  groups  reaches  into  the  needs  of 
the  persons  of  the  country  where  the  goods  go. 

I  think  you  should  understand,  too,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
food  is  a  gift  of  the  American  public,  it  isn’t  only  a  gift  of  the  food 
per  se.  That  is  important  in  and  of  itself.  But  once  we  get  this 
food  we  teach  people  how  to  use  food.  I,  myself,  in  Israel,  for  in¬ 
stance,  under  the  program  which  has  been  administered  by  Hadassah 
have  had  to  teach  people  how  to  use  butter  which  was  a  surplus  com¬ 
modity  in  the  United  States,  known  as  American  butter.  It  was  a 
problem  of  teaching  people  wTho  had  never  used  butter  how  to  use  it. 

That  being  the  case,  those  persons  having  learned  how  to  use  butter, 
once  butter  becomes  a  distributable  item  under  a  commercial  basis,  we 
are  opening  up  markets  for  American  foods  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  known  to  these  persons  at  all. 

The  same  is  true  of  rice.  The  same  is  true  of  other  products. 

I  can  think  of  beans,  for  instance.  Enormous  resistance  to  a  certain 
type  of  red  bean  in  Israel  when  we  first  had  it  for  distribution.  And 
we  had  to  teach  people  how  to  use  them — from  the  funds  acquired 
from  the  Hadassah  not  from  the  American  Council,  because  that  is 
not  an  operating  agency  in  Israel.  Hadassah  is  the  operating  agency 
for  that  purpose.  We  taught  persons  how  to  use  these  beans. 
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And  when  they  were  taken  off  of  the  surplus  commodity  list,  it  began 
to  be  a  problem  to  us  because  we  didn’t  have  the  beans  any  longer  to 
use.  If  those  beans  were  now  available  and  were  supplied  in  quantity, 
we  could  not  only  have  facilities  for  buying  them,  but  persons  having 
learned  how  to  use  them,  present  a  market  for  American  surplus 
commodities. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  look  on  this  program  only  as  a 
relief  program.  It  is  a  program  which  once  there  has  been  a  teaching 
for  the  use  of  the  commodity,  presents  ultimately  commercial  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I  interrupt  to  say  that  I  think  your  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  program  is  operated  is  thoroughly  compatible  with 
the  indicated  purpose  of  this  law. 

Mrs.  Tourover.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objectives  was  to  create  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  to  teach  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  use  the  commodities  as  they  are  used  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Tourover.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  several  witnesses,  and  we  must  hurry 
along. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  comes  to  my  mind  in  con- 
:  nection  with  this  program.  We  have  gone  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
j  gram.  There  is  a  provision  for  assistance  to  refugees,  which  I  think 
;  should  be  considered  in  the  relief  program  to  some  degree. 

You  brought  out  the  point  that  with  the  foods  you  were  able  to 
offer  these  people,  you  needed  more  fats  and  oils  to  round  out  the  diet. 

I  am  interested  in  the  relationship  of  our  foreign  aid  program  with 
the  program  that  you  people  carry  on.  Let  me  say  right  here,  I  think 
you  people  are  to  be  commended  for  doing  a  wonderful  job  to  feed 
people  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  if  there  is  a  need  for  something  else  in 
the  commodities  that  you  people  are  able  to  distribute  by  virture  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  Isn’t  there  some  way  that  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  some  of  these  other  very  necessary  foods  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  for  the  aid  of  people  in  the  world,  isn’t  there  some  way 
some  of  those  funds  could  be  used  to  supplement  what  you  have  to 
do? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  said  in  hearings  before  the  Congress 
we  wish  there  was  some  way,  but,  unfortunately  in  most  of  those 
countries,  the  government  will  spend  its  foreign  aid  budget  on  the 
thing  that  it  is  primarily  interested  in,  and  they  are  not  too  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  many  of  these  places.  We  try  to  serve 
people  who  haven’t  the  money  to  buy  for  themselves. 

I  know  what  you  are  driving  at.  It  could  be  done.  It  just  does  not 
operate  that  way. 

Mr.  Short.  The  need  becomes  so  critical  before  the  program  comes 
in  and  it  does  not  have  a  quite  broad  enough  scope;  it  is  limited,  I 
think  properly  so,  to  the  commodities  which  are  in  the  surplus  by 
virtue  of  our  price-support  program.  If,  in  some  way,  out  of  all  of 
these  moneys  spent  on  foreign  aid  around  the  world,  if  a  small  r>art  of 
it — we  would  only  need  a  small  part  of  it — as  I  see  it,  to  supplement 
what  you  people  have  available  to  you — to  enable  you  to  provide  an 
adequate  diet  to  these  people  that  are  so  badly  in  need  of  it. 
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Monsignor  Swanstrom.  We  have  been  asking  the  Congress  to  do 
that  very  thing  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  can  cite  you  quickly  a 
very  good  example.  In  Vietnam  there  is  a  great  need  for  rice.  VV  e 
tried  to  get  $10  million  additional  rice  for  them.  When  it  came,  the 
Vietnam  Government  would  not  take  it  out  of  their  foreign  aid 
budget,  but  if  you  gave  them  $10  million  more,  they  would  buy  $10. 

million  more  of  rice.  . 

Mr.  Devine.  On  behalf  of  CARE,  this  is  a  real  problem,  this  prob- 
lem  of  having  short  supply  of 'different  commodities.  For  instance, 
this  year  we  are  going  on  the  open  market  and  buying  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  rice,  margarine,  and  beans. 

Mr.  Short.  What  funds  are  you  using  for  that? 

Mr.  Devine.  Donated  funds,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  the  other  agencies 
are  using,  from  people  of  the  United  States.  We  will  be  buying  these 
commodities  and  backing  up  the  school  lunch  feeding  programs  with 
these  commodities  in  addition  to  the  milk  and  cornmeal  and  nour 

that  we  get  under  Public  Law  480.  , 

Just  one  passing  remark,  in  answer  to  what  do  you  do  when  there 
isn’t  any  surplus.  I  think  the  answer  obviously  there  is  that  you  go 
and  buy  more  food  on  the  open  market  with  whatever  available  dona¬ 
tions  are  at  your  disposal.  Certainly,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  help 
to  us  in  having  Public  Law  480  to  increase  our  aid  to  those  many 
areas  of  the  world  that  need  it.  I  think  that,  as  has  been  expressed  this 
morning,  the  ability  to  get  very  often  the  only  assistance  to  the  little 
man  from  the  United  States  through  this  kind  of  operation  has  made 
many,  many  friends  even  though  you  talk  about  foreign  aid,  that  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  it  works  very  well,  but  very  often  it  does  not 
get  down  to  the  little  man  and  affect  him  personally.  He  may  see  a 
bridge  being  built  or  a  highway  or  may  see  something  coming  to  him  at 
a  later  date,  but  when  it  gets  to  his  glass  of  milk,  when  his  children 
in  school  eat,  this  is  something  very  personal.  It  touches  him.  This 
creates  good  will.  This  is  the  person-to-person  level.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Quie.  Isn’t  it  correct  that  the  only  moneys  you  have  are  donated 
by  people  ? 

'  Mr.  Devine.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  Quie.  If  there  is  some  expansion  of  this  program,  it  will  have 
to  come  from  moneys  donated  to  your  organizations  by  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Devine.  Expansion  in  buying  commodities  that  we  need  to  make 
a  full  feeding  program,  yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  what  about  the  expansion  of  the  use  of  the  moneys 
that  are  available  to  you— of  the  supplies  that  are  available  to  you? 

Mr.  Devine.  We  purchase  as  much  of  these  as  we  can  intelligently 
program. 

Mr.  Quie.  There  isn’t  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  not  providing  enough  food  for  you  to  distribute.  You 
cannot  expand  the  distribution  of  those  foods — you  cannot  do  so 
because  you  do  not  have  enough  money  to  set  up  the  program. 

Mr.  Devine.  We,  certainly,  can  expand  our  program  as  was  stated 
before,  up  to  30  or  50  percent. 

I  would  like  again  to  restate  that  our  programs  are  intelligently 
negotiated  overseas  by  our  American  representatives  who  spend  many 
months  working  out  all  of  the  details  of  the  program.  This  is  not 
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just  a  disposal  program.  It  is  an  intelligent  family  and  school  lunch 
and  family  feeding  program.  Therefore,  it  becomes  difficult  after 
all  of  this  work  has  been  done  and  the  program  is  presented  to  find 
that,  as  mentioned  before,  20  percent  of  the  total  allocation  is 
not  available,  not  only  in  the  milk  part  of  the  supplies,  but  in  other 
supplies. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Is  that  in  cornmeal  flour  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  It  happens  every  day. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  does  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  get  this  in  the  record.  Some 
time  ago,  it  was  brought  out  there  has  been  a  20-percent  cut  in  nonfat 
dry  milk.  I  found  out  the  quantity  that  CCC  has.  As  of  May  31, 
1959,  they  had  125,627,000  pounds.  This  was  on  hand.  And  a  year 
ago  they  had  190,275,365  pounds.  That  is  less  dried  milk  on  hand, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  used  up. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Monsignor,  you,  apparently,  are  interested  in 
this  program,  and  I  would  believe  it  is  a  spiritual  and  sociological 
interest. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  Humanitarian. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  does  this  pro¬ 
gram  impede  the  progress  of  communism  in  the  countries  in  which  you 
operate  ? 

Monsignor  Swanstrom.  I  think  that  it  accomplishes  a  tremendous 
amount  in  impeding  the  progress  of  communism  in  a  country.  I  think 
Italy  is  a  good  example.  We  haven’t  stopped  it.  It  didn’t  succumb 
to  communism.  If  it  weren’t  for  American  foreign  aid  and  these 
programs,  they  would  have  gone  Communist  about  7  or  8  years  ago. 
I  am  convinced  of  that  in  my  own  mind  and  heart  and  soul.  And  in 
places  like  Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam  and  Korea,  where  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  making  such  an  effort  to  win  them  over,  I  think  the  help 
that  American  aid  is  doing  is  helping  to  stem  the  tide  of  communism. 
I  think  it  is  true  in  many  places  of  the  world.  It  does  a  tremendous 
amount  to  stop  communism. 

It  is  interesting  in  all  of  the  Communist  countries  they  put  us  out — 
they  refused  to  allow  us  to  carry  on  programs — Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  places  like  that.  We  have  been  put  out 
of  those  countries.  They  don’t  want  us  helping  the  poor,  because  we 
are  stemming  the  tide  of  communism.  That  is  the  best  possible  answer 
1  can  give  you. 

Consistently,  they  come  under  Communist  domination,  we  are  told 
to  get  out  and  stay  out. 

Air.  Stubblefield.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  alternative  of  not 
having  this  program  ? 

Alonsignor  Swanstrom.  I  am  convinced  all  of  the  other  people  are 
j  ust  as  convinced  as  I  am.  Aren’t  you  ? 

Mre.  Tourover.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  thank  you  very  much. 

Alonsignor  Swanstrom.  We  thank  you  for  the  very  fine  hearing, 
and  we  appreciate  it  very  much;  and  we  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  your  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  at  this  time 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Schneider,  the  foreign  service  secretary  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
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(The  telegram  is  as  follows :) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28. 


Hon.  Harold  Coolet, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building. 

Understand  your  committee  now  considering  various  bills  concerning  Public 
Law  480.  Our  experience  overseas  leads  us  to  support  strongly  and  on  purely 
humanitarian  grounds  any  constructive  legislation  looking  toward  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  food  surpluses.  We  strongly  recommend  that  any  legislation 
adopted  include  the  following  four  points.-  First,  explicit  wording  that  would 
require  that  urgently  needed  fats  and  oils  be  made  available  for  voluntary  agency 
title  III  distribution.  Second,  extension  of  Public  Law  480  for  at  least  5  years 
to  permit  more  adequate  planning  of  distribution  programs  under  titles  II 
and  III.  Third,  greater  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  community  development, 
refuge,  health,  welfare,  and  educational  projects.  Fourth,  availability  of  surplus 
foods  under  adequate  safeguards  to  needy  people  in  all  countries  whether  or 
not  Communist  controlled. 

Louis  W.  Schneider, 

Foreign  Service  Secretary, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Clyde  N.  Rogers. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Levering.  I  am  supposed  to  go  to  another  committee,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  this  morning.  He  has  been  very  active.  And  I  want  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  a  fellow  Ohioan.  He  is  very  welcome  to  us  in  Ohio  in 
agricultural  circles.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Rogers. 


STATEMENT  OF  CLYDE  N.  ROGERS,  DIRECTOR,  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
REPRESENTATIVE,  OHIO  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  Clyde  X.  Rogers,  director  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Department  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  I  am  here  to  represent 
not  only  myself  but  Miss  Margaret  Brugler  who  works  with  me,  as 
well  as  the  board  of  directors  of  our  department.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is  composed  of  27  ministers  who  are  town  and  country  leaders 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominational  units  in  Ohio.  An  equal 
number  of  laymen  who  are  heads  of  the  various  agricultural  agencies 
complete  the  more  than  50  members  of  the  department. 

We  are  delighted,  also,  that  we  have  representing  us  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta  and  Mr.  Levering.  It  has  not  been  my 
privilege  to  know  Mr.  Latta,  but  I  have  known  Mr.  Levering  for 
some  time.  Certainly,  I  feel  lost  this  morning  that  Jim  Polk  is  not 
sitting  here,  because  in  these  years  I  have  appreciated  his  very  helpful 
consideration  from  Ohio.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  these  two  men, 
also,  now  representing  agriculture. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee  each  year 
since  1954.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  what  you  have  done  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  Public  Law  480.  We  are  very  glad  that,  all  constructive  eval¬ 
uations  of  this  program  have  shown  it  to  be  of  tremendous  value  in 
meeting  world  needs.  Out  of  our  experiences  in  the  refugee  areas 
of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East  we  can  testify  that 
this  program  has  been  very  helpful. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  after  6  years  it  is  time  to  pause  and  see  whether 
or  not  we,  through  our  Government,  have  been  doing  enough  through 
this  endeavor  for  friendship  and  world  peace.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  we  should  not  do  less  but  more.  It  is  our  belief  that  God  has 
blessed  America  for  a  purpose.  Our  task  is  not  done  so  long  as  we 
have  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  and  there  is  one  person  in  the  world 
who  remains  hungry.  Having  been  trained  at  Cornell  University  in 
agricultural  economics,  I  realize  that  there  are  many  problems  in  liv¬ 
ing  with  abundance.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  go  back  to 
scarcity.  To  have  enough,  we  must  have  too  much  food. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  various  proposals  for  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  enlargement  of  its  purposes  under  changed 
conditions  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  endorse  these 
principles  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  America. 
We  should  not  be  pushed  into  doing  this  type  service  because  of  our 
fear  of  what  some  other  nation  may  do  but  rather  that  it  be  within 
the  motivation  which  has  been  a  part  of  American  pattern  of  indi¬ 
viduals  sharing  with  their  neighbors.  Because  of  this  shrunken 
world,  our  neighbors  are  those  in  need  to  the  farthest  points  of  the 
earth.  We  cannot  escape  this  responsibility  which  is  ours  without 
losing  our  place  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

Since  1953,  when  the  Christian  rural  oversea  program  in  Ohio  be¬ 
came  the  missions  program  of  the  town  and  country  department  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  Miss  Brugler  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  before  many  hundreds  of  church  and  com¬ 
munity  groups  throughout  the  State.  In  discussion  with  untold  num¬ 
bers  of  persons,  we  have  found  that  the  people  of  Ohio  believe  in  the 
sharing  of  American  abundance  with  those  in  need.  We  have  been 
encouraged  again  and  again  by  the  willingness  of  people  to  give  of 
their  time,  their  money  and  effort  in  programs  of  food  relief  and  self- 
help,  using  the  resources  of  voluntary  agencies  like  Church  World 
Service — my  only  reason  for  mentioning  Church  World  Service  is  our 
membership  in  it.  I  endorse  what  the  others  who  represented  here  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  agencies  do — and  of  our  Government 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  people.  We  can  say  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  many  people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  believe  in 
the  association  of  government  and  voluntary  groups  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  hungry  people. 

I  heard  you  refer  to  what  certain  agricultural  groups  in  America 
feel  about  this  abundance.  So  far  as  the  people  of  Ohio  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  do  speak  to  farm  groups  all  over  the  State  and  all  of 
the  farm  agencies,  these  people  believe  we  are  going  to  live  with 
abundance,  and  they  believe  that  it  should  be  used  through  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  And  I  can  say  that  unequivocally,  regardless  of  the 
agency. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  town  and  country  people  but  iirban  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  as  well.  For  instance,  yesterday  morning,  I  men¬ 
tioned  my  mission  here  to  the  Downtown  Optimist  Club  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  They  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  giving  their  unqualified 
backing  to  the  use  of  food  for  hungry  people  around  the  world  and 
said  to  me,  “Godspeed  on  your  mission  here.”  This  next  paragraph 
does  hot  deal  with  Public  Law  480,  but  I  would  like  it  to  go  into  the 
record  as  well.  It  deals  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
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We  also  work  with  the  Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  in  the  sending  of  live¬ 
stock  into  the  various  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  We  have 
glowing  reports  on  shipments  sent  to  Iran,  Germany,  Korea,  and 
Ecuador,  just  to  name  a  few.  Next  month  we  will  make  a  shipment 
to  Costa  Rica  and  later  this  fall  one  to  Haiti.  The  FSA  people  and 
the  vocational  agricultural  groups  of  Ohio  last  year  sent  a  shipment 
of  heifers  to  Turkey.  This  year  they  are  sending  a  shipment  to 
Haiti,  tying  it  in  with  this  total  relief  and  self-help  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  just  the  religious  groups,  but  our  other  educa¬ 
tional  and  agricultural  groups. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  done  under  this  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  other  acts  of  Congress,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  200 
people  died  of  starvation  in  Haiti  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Reverend  Coy,  who  is 
known  as  the  “Country  Parson  of  Ohio,”  is  going  with  this  shipment 
and  is,  also,  going  to  visit  in  Haiti  while  he  is  in  Costa  Rica,  as  a  part 
of  this  relief  program. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  storing  these  commodities  and  at  the 
same  time  these  200  Haitians  were  dying  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  afraid  we  were  not  getting  enough  there.  The 
food  has  not  been  available  in  large  amounts  as  they  would  want,  as 
they  told  you  before. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  have  to  answer  for  themselves.  I  only  speak — — 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  “themselves”  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  I  mean  is  this,  Mr.  Cooley ;  I  simply  represent  at 
the  statement  level  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  We  collect  funds 
for  them,  turn  them  over  to  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  they  do  the 
distributing. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  any  fault  to  find  with  your  shipment 
of  cattle  into  these  areas,  but  I  do  complain  about  the  fact  that  200 
people  died  of  starvation  in  Haiti  when  our  warehouses  are  bulging 
with  food.  Where  were  the  voluntary  agencies  and  our  Government? 

Mr.  Rogers.  While  the  200  were  dying  in  Haiti,  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  I  visited.  I 
have  seen  them  dying  on  the  streets  in  the  Far  East,  where  I  have 
been.  But  we  haven’t  made  our  program  large  enough.  We  feel  that 
it  should  be  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  made  it  large  enough.  It  has 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  through  proper  channels, 
sufficient  funds  to  buy  the  food. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  heard  their  testimony,  though,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  it.  You  heard  the  testimony  that  they  were  uncertain 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  committee  is  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  authorizing  and  maybe  directing  voluntary  commit¬ 
ments.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Poage  has  been  plugging 
away  for  it  for  weeks  and  weeks.  But  do  you  know  of  any  instance 
where  the  Administration  has  refused  to  make  food  available  when 
advised  properly  concerning  the  conditions  in  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Rogers.  1  heard  their  testimony  just  a  few  moments  ago  that 
recently  they  had  been  advised  of  a  20  percent  cutback  and  yet  they 
say  they  would  like  to  have  more.  I  say  they  would  have  to  answer 
as  to  the  details. 
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The  Chairman.  That  may  be  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  mentioned  Haiti.  We  had  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  this  committee  2  weeks  ago  on 
Public  Law  480.  I  think  the  record  shows  that  they  have  delivered 
all  of  the  food  which  was  asked  for  and  could  properly  be  distributed. 
Now,  if  it  wasn’t  distributed,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people  at  the 
grassroots  that  are  not  getting  it  to  the  hungry  mouths. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  We  are  furnishing  it  to  all  the  people  who  are  asking 
for  it  and  need  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  right.  I  said  I  always  praised  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  what  they  have  done  under  Public  Law  480.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  folks  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 

Mr.  Coad.  Did  you  say  all  the  food  that  had  been  requested  by 
these  agencies  had  been  granted  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  not  referring  to  agencies,  I  am  referring  to 
people  in  Haiti  who  asked  for  U.S.  help. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  agencies  just  got  through  saying — the  food  that 
can  be  required  and  properly  handled.  They  have  the  problem  of 
transportation  and  other  things  in  Haiti.  The  record  does  not  dis¬ 
close  that  the  food  isn’t  available  and  there  hasn’t  been  a  willingness 
to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Coad.  I  think  the  testimony  of  previous  witnesses  is  contrary 
to  this  statement. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  finish  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  give  our  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  funds  in  the  shipping  costs  in  both  of  these  humani¬ 
tarian  relief  and  self-help  programs. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  in  an  earlier  appearance  before 
you  I  suggested  that  in  our  various  programs  abroad  food  might  be 
used  as  the  counterpart  of  funds.  I  remember  in  my  own  boyhood 
days  how  on  the  farm  in  Tennessee  a  man  would  do  a  day’s  work 
for  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  sack  of  flour,  or  a  side  of  meat.  He  got  the 
food  he  needed  for  his  family;  we  got  the  work  we  needed  for  our 
farm.  There  are  many  development  programs  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  participated  in  by  many  types  of  groups,  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  much-needed  food  might  be  used  for  the  building  of 
schools,  hospitals,  highways,  sanitation  systems,  and  developing  in¬ 
dustry  and  countless  other  ways  by  using  the  food  in  lieu  of  cash 
for  barter  and  trade.  This  also  might  be  done  in  a  wide  way  in 
exchange  programs — and  I  would  like  to  add  the  word  “persons,” 
the  “exchange  persons  programs.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  will  continue  for  many  years,  and  this  type 
of  thing  might  be  expanded,  and  I  wish  we  might  look  at  our  abun¬ 
dance,  as  we  find  it  so  constructed  in  this  committee,  as  a  plan  for 
world  development,  and  I  believe  personally  that  a  man  of  equal 
status  to  our  Secretary  of  State  could  well  handle  this  whole  abun¬ 
dance  program  around  the  world,  and  that  he  might  have  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  various  bodies  in  tying  it  together.  As  you  know, 
a  number  of  different  groups  have  responsibilities,  but  as  I  have 
seen  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  seems  to  me  it  needs  tying  to- 
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gether  in  some  way.  But  that  is  not  your  responsibility  except  as 

^Xhe  Chairman.  I  think  Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  for  every  one  of  the  items  listed  in  your  last  sentence. 
And  if  the  counterpart  funds  are  not  being  used  for  these  purposes 

it  certainly  isn’t  the  fault  of  Congress.  . 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  Congress  at  any  point,  if  we  can  tie  it  down  to  see  that  it  does 
happen  as  you  have  designated. 

Above  all  else,  food  must  not  be  used  as  a  club  but  must  be  used 
in  ways  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  people  receiving  it.  We  need 
to  produce  friendship  with  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
same  level  and  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  people  living  next  door. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  military  affairs, 
but  to  me  it  is  worse  than  insanity  to  send  military  aid  into  countries 
where  there  is  hunger  and  not  find  ways  to  send  food,  no  matter  what 
the  problems  may  be.  I  know  that  is  a  critical  statement,  but  I  feel 
that  with  all  my  heart. 

It  is  our  belief  that  America  will  live  with  abundance  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  we  should  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  using  this  abun¬ 
dance  in  harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  American  life. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rogers,  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Behre? 


STATEMENT  0E  C.  EDWARD  BEHRE,  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Behre.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  C.  Edward  Behre.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  and  am  a  member  of  the  policy  committee  of  that 
organization. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  cannot  speak  of¬ 
ficially  for  the  entire  Society  of  Friends  (or  Quakers)  because  the 
extremely  democratic  organization  of  the  Society  and  its  emphasis  on 
the  sanctity  of  each  individual  precludes  official  statements  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  or  on  the  application  of  our  religious  faith.  But 
Friends  throughout  their  history  have  been  concerned  about  building 
the  conditions  for  a  peaceful  world  and  have  sought  to  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry  and  clothe  the  distressed  in  many  wartorn  and  disadvantaged 
countries. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feeling  of  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
society  in  strongly  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  International 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  6526  and  its  com¬ 
panion  bills.  In  a  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  religious  motiva¬ 
tion  in  national  as  well  as  personal  life,  we  welcome  every  intelligent 
means  that  can  be  devised  to  make  our  surpluses  a  blessing  in  a  hungry  | 
world. 

The  ultimate  goal  that  Americans  seek,  I  believe,  is  a  world  m 
which  individuals  may  produce  with  hand  and  brain  in  freedom,  and 
exchange  their  products  and  services  for  what  they  need.  But  with 
the  great  disparities  of  cultural  and  economic  development  that  exist 
in  the  world  today,  normal  trade  and  exchange  need  to  be  supple- 
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mented  by  special  measures  to  bring  even  a  minimum  tolerable  ex¬ 
istence  to  many  of  God’s  children.  Our  national  abundance  in  a  world 
where  so  many  peoples  live  in  poverty  must  be  approached  with 
humility.  Can  we  be  faithful  in  the  stewardship  of  God’s  bounty  in 
our  hands  if  we  do  not  explore  and  exploit  to  the  utmost  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  using  this  bounty  not  only  to  feed  needy  people  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  also  to  help  underdeveloped  countries  increase  their 
food  production  and  establish  industries  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  and  provide  more  goods  for  international  trade.  As  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  had  so  well  stated : 

America’s  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  is  a  God-given  blessing,  a  tremendous 
asset  to  be  used  to  build  life  and  hope  and  happiness,  a  powerful  potential 
asset  in  the  world’s  struggle  for  peace  and  freedom. 

In  view  of  the  President’s  expressed  agreement  with  the  food  for 
peace  objective,  it  is  disheartening  to  read  the  lukewarm  and  limited 
endorsement  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  giving  to  the  proposed 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  Public  Law  480  in  the  food  for  peace 
bills  now  before  the  Congress.  What  sense  does  it  make  to  extend 
Public  Law  480  for  only  1  year  when  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the 
United  States  will  have  surpluses  to  deal  with  for  several  years  at 
least?  The  5-year  extension  proposed  in  H.R.  6526  and  other  bills 
gives  a  much  better  basis  for  sound  administration  and  effective  ac¬ 
tion.  It  also  will  save  this  committee,  the  Congress  itself,  and  all 
those  concerned  with  constructive  and  beneficial  use  of  our  surpluses 
the  time  and  effort  that  will  otherwise  be  used  in  thrashing  this  m,atter 
out  year  after  year,  and  that  might  better  be  used  to  consider  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  program. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  issue  as  I  fear  some  are  prone  to  do.  The 
food  for  peace  program,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  solution  of  the  so-called  farm  problem  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  for  some  years  escape  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses.  Starting  from  this  fact,  the  food  for  peace  programs 
seeks  means  to  use  our  surpluses  for  human  betterment  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  world  peace.  If  in  so  doing  the  flow  of  our  products  to  other 
countries  can  be  permanently  facilitated,  a  very  real  contribution  will 
have  been  made  incidentally  to  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  But 
that  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  the  food  for  peace  program. 

While  technically  amending  Public  Law  480,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
starts  with  a  much  broader  policy  statement.  I  quote  from  section  2 
of  the  bill : 

*  *  *  It  is  now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps  to 
abolish  human  hunger.  *  *  * 

The  Congress  *  *  *  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  *  *  *  toward  putting  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
more  effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United 
States  is  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  that 
if  it  is  so  used,  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  such  a  policy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  various  sections  of 
the  bill.  However,  I  would  like  to  comm,end  especially  the  following 
provisions : 
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1.  Five-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

2.  Increasing  to  $2  billion  annually  the  commodities  that  may  be 
sold  abroad  in  foreign  currencies  under  title  I. 

3.  Expanding  the  purposes  for  which  foreign  currencies  may  be 
used,  particularly  in  aid  of  programs  of  United  Nations  agencies  to 

facilitate  economic  and  cultural  development. 

4.  Increasing  funds  for  government-to-government  disaster  relief 
in  title  II. 

5.  Provision  for  assistance  in  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  under  title  II. 

6.  Implementing  a  U.S.  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  for  the 
establishment  of  national  food  reserves. 

7.  Authority  for  grants  of  the  net  proceeds  to  the  United  States 
from  repayment  of  foreign  currency  loans  for  trade  expansion  under 
section  104,  to  binational  foundations  for  fostering  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 

8.  Fixing  administrative  responsibility  for  a  vigorous  food-for- 
peace  program.  During  World  War  II  the  United  States  found  need 
for  a  War  Food  Administrator.  The  need  for  a  food-for-peace  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  comparable  in  its  nature.  The  job  may  well  prove 
even  more  challenging  and  difficult.  In  any  event,  the  food-for-peace 
program  should  not  lie  left  as  a  sideline  for  several  agencies  and  the 
central  responsibility  of  no  one. 

The  Communists  have  long  made  promises  of  “peace  and  bread,” 
but  they  have  often  failed  to  supply  either.  Some  of  the  areas  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Communists  are  food-deficit  areas,  or  as  in  mainland 
China,  areas  subject  to  frequent  widespread  floods  or  other  disasters. 

The  New  Testament  injunction  is,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.”  Following  that  policy  might  do  a  lot 
to  change  the  climate  of  hostility  today. 

The  President  should  be  encouraged  to  give  food  to  any  country 
suffering  a  major  disaster  without  any  political  strings  and  without 
delay.  The  language  of  section  201  is  too  restrictive  in  this  respect. 

Some  years  ago  Life  magazine  urged  a  generous  shipment  of  food 
to  the  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  at  a  time  when  a  serious  flood 
had  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  their  crops  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  I 
believe  it  was.  But  that  proposal  was  never  approved. 

At  another  time,  Secretaiy  Benson  turned  down  an  offer  from  Po¬ 
land  to  buy  butter  from  us,  even  though  we  had  huge  stocks  of  butter 
at  the  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  language  of  titles  II  and  III  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sending  of  donated  food  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  In  actual  practice,  however,  very  little  has  gone  there  although 
some  aid  has  gone  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  As  the  previous  wit¬ 
ness  indicated,  these  countries  have  made  it  difficult. 

In  the  ideological  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  freedom  cherished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  totalitarian  ideas  of  com¬ 
munism,  food  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  ulterior  political  weapon,  but 
insofar  as  possible  as  a  healing  and  reconciling  force.  We  think  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  107  is  in  the  right  direction. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  would  suggest  the  deletion 
of  section  304(a)  and  304(b)  in  Public  Law  480  rather  than  amend¬ 
ing  section  304(b)  to  make  its  restrictive  provisions  apply  to  new  titles 
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IV,  V  and  VI  as  well  as  to  titles  I  and  III.  Sections  304  (a)  and  (b) 
are  war-like  in  tone.  They  are  out  of  context  here  and  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  anyway. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
that  wherever  possible  the  food  for  peace  and  other  international  aid 
programs  should  make  use  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Full  implementation  of  the  proposed  amendments  (p),  (q), 
(r),  (s),  (t)  to  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  in  line  with 
policy  directive  (c)  (2)  in  section  2,  namely,  to  support  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Congressman  Leonard  G.  Wolf  of  Iowa  has  introduced  H.R.  6681 
to  provide  $250  million  worth  of  food  annually  for  10  years  to  the 
United  Nations  specifically  for  economic  development.  While  this 
proposal  would  involve  some  administrative  problems  in  the  United 
Nations,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  they  are  insoluble,  given  a  will 
to  overcome  them.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Wolf’s  measure  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  new  title  in  this  Food  for  Peace  Act  so  that  at  least  that 
much  of  our  abundance  could  be  channeled  for  constructive  purposes 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Our  Government  played  a  considerable  part  in  turning  down  the 
proposed  World  Food  Board  in  1946  and  the  International  Commodity 
Credit  Clearing  House  in  1949.  But  our  country  is  doing  bilaterally 
now,  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  very  much  what  was  envisaged 
as  an  international  process  under  the  proposed  clearinghouse.  This 
policy  has  raised  serious  objections  from  other  wheat-exporting  na¬ 
tions,  notably  Canada  and  Australia.  The  difficulty  is  met  in  part 
by  international  commodity  agreements  and  by  discussion  in  the 
FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems.  But  it  is  not  yet  satis¬ 
factorily  solved. 

The  United  States  should  make  a  continued  effort  to  help  develop 
more  adequate  international  institutions  for  achieving  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  supplies.  It  should  be  possible  to  move  excess  supplies 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  to  food-deficit  areas  elsewhere  without  dis¬ 
rupting  normal  trade  or  without  having  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
producers  of  the  importing  countries. 

In  conclusion,  failure  to  provide  for  beneficial  use  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  through  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  unthinkable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959  offers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  Public  Law  480  a  much  more  effective  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  human  welfare  and  good  will.  It  is  an  investment  in  people 
which  will  surely  redound  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Behre.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of  appearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder  ? 

Mr.  Bookbinder,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  You  may 
proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  0E  HYMAN  H.  BOOKBINDER,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity. 
My  name  is  Hyman  Bookbinder.  I  am  representing  the  AFL-CIO. 
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I  will  read  the  statement  quickly.  I  am  sure  it  will  take  less  than  10 
minutes. 

America’s  tremendous  production  of  food  and  fiber  is  a  blessing 
which  we  have  challenged  to  use  compassionately,  intelligently^  and 
boldly.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  challenge. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  American  possesses  the  compassion,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  boldness  to  use  its  great  agricultural  abundance  to 
help  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  poverty  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  including  the  United  States.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  legislation  needed  to  implement  this  great  objective. 

In  recent  appearances  before  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
the  AFL-CIO  has  spoken  out  for  extension  and  expansion  of  Public 
Law  490,  along  the  lines  of  the  so-called  food  for  peace  bills,  and  has 
also  called  for  improvements  in  the  domestic  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram.  The  elimination  of  hunger  in  this  country  is  a  national  respon¬ 
sibility  which  must  be  considered  of  the  highest  priority.  But  our 
agricultural  abundance  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  possible  to  use  it 
more  effectively  overseas  in  order  to  advance  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  humane  objective  of  reducing  hunger  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

America  does  not  have  to  choose  between  providing  more  help  for 
our  own  people  and  helping  human  being  throughout  the  world.  We 
can  do  and  must  do  both. 

This  double  responsibility,  and  double  possibility,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  sponsored  bills  to  do  each 
of  these  things. 

Although  each  of  these  programs,  domestic  and  overseas,  rests  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  AFL-CIO  supports  each  of  them,  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  observe  that  public  support  for  highly  commendable  and 
imaginative  ideas  like  “food  for  peace”  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  if  the 
Congress  fails  to  do  its  duty  in  regard  to  our  own  hungry  Americans. 
Refusal  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  administration  to  spend  reasonable 
funds  to  meet  hunger  and  malnutrition  of  Americans  will  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  antipathy  which  already  exists  to  so-called  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  nations. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  consider,  nor  does  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Public  Law  480,  or  the  mutual  security  program,  or  other  inter¬ 
national  programs  as  giveaway  programs.  I  think  these  are,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  “programs  of  enlightened  self-interest.”  But 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  wonder  why  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  these  international 
programs  but  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  own  Americans. 

At  the  risk  of  going  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  set 
of  hearings,  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  this  committee  the  need  to 
examine  Public  Law  480  and  all  other  relevant  statutes  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  presently  inadequate  domestic  surplus-food  distribu¬ 
tion  program.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  later  this  week  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  inquire  into  the  matter  of  food-stamp  plans  for  Americans 
suffering  from  hunger  or  malnutrition.  As  a  result  of  both  these 
sets  of  hearings,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to 
act  on  proposals  before  it,  such  as  H.R.  7218  and  H.R.  7473,  which 
are  aimed  at  improving  the  whole  program  of  foods  distribution 
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here  at  home.  If  additional  hearings  should  be  considered  necessary 
on  these  proposals  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  pleased  to  appear.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  include  in  the  record,  the  text  of  the 
resolution  that  is  appended  hereto  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  local 
program. 

Briefly,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  proposals  which  would  (1)  divorce 
the  distribution  of  food  to  the  needy  from  the  price-support  program 
as  such,  including  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  (2)  assure  a  better-balanced  diet  by  the  inclusion  of 
other- than- surplus  commodities;  and  (3)  assist  local  communities  in 
the  costs  of  distribution. 

A  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  has  approved  a  bill  incor¬ 
porating  these  proposals  and  also  a  pilot  food-stamp  plan.  The 
AFL-CIO  hopes  that  the  Congress  can  take  final  action  this  year  on 

a  bill  of  this  type.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  the  extension  and  expansion  ot  JL  ubiic 
Law  480,  we  recognize  that  even  the  present  law  represents  an  act 
of  statesmanship  and  humanitarianism  of  monumental  proportions. 
And  may  I  interject  here  that  any  record  we  may  have  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  expansion  and  changes  should  not  in  any  way  make  you 
forget  that  we  pay  great  tribute  to  this  committee  for  the  Avork  it  has 
done  over  the  years  in  the  creation  and  continuation  of  this  absolutely 
tremendous  concept  of  Public  Law  480.  Although  under  it  no  fewer 
than  20  million  Americans  have  received  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  the  program  is  fundamentally  one  designed  to  distribute 
our  plentiful  foods  and  fibers  to  countries  all  over  the  world — whether 
sold  for  foreign  currencies,  bartered  for  strategic  materials,  or  do¬ 
nated  as  emergency  relief. 

The  time  has  come  to  revise,  expand,  and  extend  Public  Law  480 
on  the  basis  of  nearly  5  years  of  experience  and  a  fresh  look  at  what 
is  needed  and  what  can  be  done.  Wh  believe  the  so-called  food  for 
peace  bills  (H.R.  6526  and  H.R.  6530)  point  in  the  proper  direction. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  pile  more  and  more  surplus  commodities 
;  in  storage— at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  approximately  $1 
billion  per  year  for  storage  alone — we  support  the  proposal  to  expand 
the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  to  relieve  human  hungrer  and  promote 
economic  and  social  development  in  less  developed  countries  abroad. 

Most  of  these  less  developed  countries  have  newly  won  their  inde- 
|  pendence.  But  their  new-found  freedom  will  mean  little  unless  their 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  can  find  ways  to  lift  themselves  above 
j  the  misery  and  despair  that  have  always  been  their  lot. 

If  the  free  world  fails  to  provide  adequate  help,  thei'e  is  real  dan¬ 
ger  will  surrender  to  the  blandishment  of  the  Communist  world. 
In  most  of  these  new  nations,  the  issue  may  well  be  decided— one 
way  or  another — within  the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  aid  that  they  need  is  of  many  kinds,  and  America’s  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  can  do  much  to  help. 

According  to  responsible  estimates,  $10  billion  to  $13  billion  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  may  be  conservatively  expected  to  pile  up 
in  the  next  5  years  in  excess  of  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  dollar  sales.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  ex¬ 
perts  in  this  field  that  this  quantity  of  farm  commodities  could  be 
distributed  to  needy  nations  without  disturbance  to  regular  commer- 
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cial  trade.  This  consideration  is,  of  course,  a  very  basic  one  in  any 
legislation  the  Congress  will  approve. 

In  the  face  of  these  expectations,  we  support  the  proposal  that  local 
currency  sales  to  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  at  a  rate  of 
$2  billion  annually  be  authorized  for  the  next  5  years,  as  compared 
to  the  $1%  billion  a  year  authorized  at  present  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  addition,  the  continued  bartering  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  and  other  materials  now  carried  forward  under 
Public  Law  480  is  of  mutually  great  value  to  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  involved.  We  urge  that  this  arrangement  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Under  it,  we  are  informed,  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  mate¬ 
rial  already  has  been  brought  to  the  United  States  under  this  scheme. 

We  also  favor  continued  emergency  relief  shipments  to  friendly 
countries  in  the  form  of  grants  at  a  rate  of  up  to  $250  million  per 
year. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  proposal  to  broaden  the  uses  to 
which  local  currencies  accruing  to  us  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  commodi¬ 
ties  would  be  put  to  work.  These  include  projects  to  promote  educa¬ 
tion,  health  and  scientific  research,  develop  educational  materials, 
finance  the  services  of  technical  advisers,  and  advance  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Through  the  wise  uses  that  these  foreign  currencies  can  be  put  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  originate,  our  aid  abroad  can  be  vastly 
compounded  in  the  same  way  that  counterpart  funds  multiplied  the 
value  of  our  investment  in  European  rehabilitation  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

It  is  of  particular  note  that  the  food-for-peace  bills  seek  to  carry 
out  proposals  that  have  emanated  from  exhaustive  investigations  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  Among  these  have  been  studies  by 
the  National  Planning  Association,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Davis  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  by  a  team  of  three  American  businessmen 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  makes  this  statement  of  support  for 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  not  as  experts  in  agriculture  or  inter¬ 
national  trade.  We  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  agricultural 
experts  and  trade  experts  to  advise  you  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

We  come,  instead,  primarily  as  representative  of  millions  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  recognize  the  need  to  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  and  hunger,  and  for  peace,  not  with  words  alone  but  with 
concrete  deed  and  example.  We  know  of  no  better  way  to  implement 
our  words  than  the  bold  concept  of  “food  for  peace.” 

It  is  not  too  late  yet,  but  may  soon  be,  to  heed  Dostoevski’s  warn¬ 
ing  when  he  wrote : 

A  day  is  coming  when  men  will  say  there  is  no  crime,  there  is  no  sin,  there  is 
no  guilt,  there  is  only  hunger.  *  *  *  And  they  will  come  crying  and  fawning 
to  our  feet  saying  “Give  us  bread.  *  *  *” 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
Bookbinder.  And  without  objection  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 
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(The  resolution  referred  to  follows :) 

Resolution  for  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 

IMPROVING  THE  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Malnutrition  and  hunger  continue  to  exist  in  this  country  despite  the  presence 
of  a  burdensome  surplus  of  agricultural  products.  The  present  surplus  food 
distribution  program  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  an  improved  and  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  make  available  increased  quantities  of  food  to  the  needy  is 
long  overdue. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  improve  the  Federal  direct  food  distribution  program 
without  further  delay — guided  by  the  following  principles : 

1.  Administration  of  the  food  distribution  program  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  the  Federal  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  developing  and  administering  sound  public  welfare  activities,  HEW 
thus  can  assure  operation  of  the  food  program  as  an  effective,  temporary  sup¬ 
plement  to  our  basic  social  insurance  and  public  assistance  programs.  Food 
distribution  must  not  be  a  substitute  for  these  programs  or  for  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  them. 

2.  The  costs  of  food  distribution  programs  are  properly  chargeable  to  health 
and  welfare  and  should  not  be  charged  to  the  price  and  income  stabilization 
program  for  farmers  insofar  as  they  are  separable  from  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program. 

3.  The  needy  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  human  receptacles  into  which  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products  are  dumped  without  proper  regard  for  a  balanced  diet.  In 
addition  to  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
distribute  surplus  foods,  the  Congress  should  authorize  him  to  purchase  and 
distribute  additional  foods  essential  to  a  more  balanced  diet. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  authorized 
to  fix  reasonable  standards  of  eligibility  and  enter  into  agreements  with  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  administration  of  the  program. 

5.  Since  the  availability  of  foods  distributed  under  this  program  is  fre¬ 
quently  limited  by  the  financial  inability  of  State  or  local  governments  to  sup¬ 
port  the  staff  or  facilities  for  local  distribution,  limited  Federal  financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  provided  to  assist  in  maintaining  or  expanding  the  program. 

This  is  an  emergency  program  designed  to  cope  with  the  immediate  problem. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  malnutrition  and  hunger  among  our  people 
result  primarily  from  inadequate  purchasing  power. 

Millions  of  American  families  have  never  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  our  much- 
vaunted  American  productivity.  Other  millions  find  their  regular  standard  of 
living  suddenly  threatened  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy.  Trade  unions 
i  in  their  basic  collective  bargaining  activities,  have  done  much  to  eliminate  these 
economic  insecurities,  but  the  advantages  of  collective  bargaining  have  not  yet 
reached  the  majority  of  wage-earners’  families. 

As  long  as  there  are  pockets  of  poverty  in  America,  and  as  long  as  recessions 
and  depressions  still  threaten,  Government  has  an  obligation  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  our  people  through  a  broad  program  of  social  legislation,  including 
comprehensive  social  insurance,  public  assistance  and  adequate  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

Until  these  programs  are  effective  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  people, 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  prevent  malnutrition  and  hunger  through  a 
proper  food  program.  To  fail  to  do  so,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  farm  surpluses, 
would  be  inexcusable. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  don’t  want  to  cause  Mr.  Bookbinder  to  faint  dead 
away,  but  I  would  like  to  commend  him. 

I  have  heard  you  testify  several  times,  Mr.  Bookbinder,  and  you 
always  present  the  AFL-CIO  views  forcibly,  and  I  think  very  ef¬ 
fectively.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  associate  in  some  way,  Mr.  Gray- 
house,  who  appeared  before  this  committee  some  weeks  ago,  could 
take  several  pages  from  your  book.  He  presented  at  that  time  what 
I  thought  was  an  outrageous  statement — which  I  don’t  expect  you 
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to  comment  on  or  defend— but  which  in  my  view  was  not  nearly  as 
effective  as  yours. 

But  you  always  do  a  good  job,  Mr.  Bookbinder,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  2 :  30. 

(Whereupon  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2 :  30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Wallace  Campbell,  of  the  Cooperative  League  is  our  next 
witness.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we  will  now 
be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALLACE  J.  CAMPBELL,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  you  and  members  of  the  committee  once  again. 

There  are  a  few  spots  where  I  can  abbreviate  my  testimony,  and  if 
it  can  appear  in  the  record  in  full,  it  may  save  us  all  some  time. 

The  Cooperative  League  feels  that  the  opportunities  which  are 
before  our  country  in  the  effective  use  of  our  abundance  of  food¬ 
stuffs  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  coming  before  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  of  the  Congress.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  present  our  views. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  Cooperative  League  presented  testi¬ 
mony  before  this  committee  in  April  1954,  urging  the  enactment  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  and  even  more  popularly  known  as  Public  Law 
480. 

The  league  also  has  met  with  members  of  your  committee  and  the 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  with  Senators  and  staff  members  as 
Public  Law  480  came  up  for  reconsideration  during  the  years. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony  in  April  1954 : 

As  taxpayers  who  have  footed  the  bill  for  a  substantial  part  of  this  available 
surplus  (an  estimated  $8  billion  surplus  was  then  on  hand)  we  are  concerned 
that  that  investment  of  ours  be  used  wisely  and  in  the  national  interest.  As 
citizens  we  have  an  interest  in  finding  a  way  to  transform  wThat  might  look 
like  a  national  liability  into  a  national  asset  in  creating  friendship  around  the 
world  and  in  strengthening  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  5  years  which  have  followed  since  enactment  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  United  States  has  sold  for  foreign  currency  over  800  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour ;  3.3  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils ; 
240  million  pounds  of  dairy  products;  3.6  million  bales  of  cotton,  and 
many  other  farm  commodities.  The  value  of  these  sales  is  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $3.5  billion  at  world  market 
prices. 

This  sales-abroad  program  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall  program. 
Most  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  20  million  Americans 
received  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through  Public  Law  480 
through  schools,  charity  institutions,  and  individual  donations. 

Of  these,  more  than  14  million  children  in  American  schools  re¬ 
ceived  agricultural  commodities  in  the  school  lunch  programs.  Over 
5  million  members  of  needy  families  were  aided  with  surplus  agri- 
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cultural  commodities  which  went  through  established  channels  of 
welfare  and  relief,  and  close  to  1.5  million  children  in  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  received  foods  donated  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  has 
always  been  true,  we  are  taking  care  of  the  needy  in  America  first. 

I  think  this  is  important,  and  is  something  most  of  the  general 
public  is  not  aware  of  in  connection  with  Public  Law  480. 

In  a  recent  report,  Secretary  Benson  pointed  out  that  more  than 
60  million  people  in  about  85  countries  are  receiving  U.S.  food  do¬ 
nated  to  American  voluntary  relief  agencies  carrying  on  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  More  than  $7.5  billion  worth  of  commodities  had 
been  used  under  the  law  by  December  31,  1958. 

It  is  interesting,  although  we  have  disposed  of  $7.5  billion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus,  our  surplus  increased  from  $8  billion  we  had  at  the 
time  the  law  was  passed  to  about  $10  billion  at  the  present  time.  So 
we  have  a  continuing  program. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  13  million  members  of  the  Cooperative 'League  that  this 
program  should  be  extended  and  expanded  as  one  of  the  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  programs  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  Senator  Humphrey’s  bill  S.  1711  has  been 
up  for  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
that  the  following  bills  are  before  your  committee : 

Congressman  Lester  Johnson,  H.R.  6526 
Congressman  George  McGovern,  H.R.  6530 
Congressman  Steven  V.  Carter,  H.R.  6602 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  H.R.  6611 
Congressman  Quentin  Burdick,  H.R.  6637 
Congressman  James  G.  Fulton,  H.R.  6655 
Congressman  Robert  Kastenmeier,  H.R.  6749 
Congressman  James  O’Hara,  H.R.  7202 
Congressman  Charles  C.  Diggs,  H.R.  7353 

In  connection  with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  extend  and  expand  it,  there  are  several  points  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

1.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  already  paid  for  the 
agricultural  surplus  which  is  now  on  hand.  The  expansion  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  food  program  would  be  built  primarily  on  the  act  of 
taking  out  of  our  bins  food  that  has  already  been  paid  for  and  using 
it  in  the  interest  of  friendly  peoples  in  need  throughout  the  world. 

2.  The  continuing  cost  of  storing  our  agricultural  surplus  is  so 
great  that  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  it  costs  more  to 
store  some  of  these  commodities  for  a  year  than  it  does  to  ship  the 
commodities  and  distribute  them  overseas. 

I  was  before  the  Senate  committee  when  Senator  Symington  pointed 
out  these  are  costing  $19  million  a  week  for  storage  costs. 

3.  Foodstuffs  which  are  looked  on  as  a  liability  here  immediately 
become  an  asset  in  the  recipient  country.  The  food,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  should  be  used  to  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
country  or  the  peoples  in  that  country.  The  food  can  be  used  to 
pay  salaries  of  people;  costs  of  local  materials  for  roadbuilding,  and 
other  construction  projects ;  for  technical  assistance,  educational,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  other  costs.  The  United  States  will  be  paid  in  currencies 
of  the  recipient  country. 
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These  currencies  may  not  be  immediately  useful  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  have  an  immediate  use  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 
They  can  and  should  be  used  there  whenever  feasible.  If  there  is 
no  immediate  use,  the  day  may  well  come  when  those  assets  will  be 
of  great  help  to  the  United  States.  As  these  countries  industrialize, 
their  currencies  may  become  as  strong  or  stronger  than  ours  and  may 
provide  value  in  international  trade  or  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Food  distribution  on  a  loan  basis  makes  the  surplus  disposal 
program  much  more  effective.  Many  countries  in  the  world  need  food 
but  will  not  or  cannot  accept  grants.  They  are  willing  and  able  to 
receive  the  foodstuffs  as  loans  and  to  repay  those  loans  if  given  an 
adequate  amount  of  time.  This  tendency  to  develop  self-sufficiency 
and  independence  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

5.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  farmer,  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  $10  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  con¬ 
stitutes  a  continuing  depressant  on  the  market.  The  removal  of  those 
stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  fiber  provides  a  more  stable  and  more  reason¬ 
able  market  for  the  commodities  our  farmers  are  producing. 

This  in  itself  would  be  of  value,  but  I  feel  I  must  say,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  organization  which  includes  millions  of  American 
farmers,  that  this  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  support  American 
farmers  have  given  to  this  program.  There  is  a  genuine  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  American  farmer  that  the  lifegiving  food¬ 
stuffs  he  produces  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  should  help  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  hunger  wherever  hunger  can  be  overcome. 

6.  The  use  of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  overseas  is  more  efficient  and  more  effective  than  Govern¬ 
ment  distribution  and  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

The  voluntary  agencies  make  possible  a  people-to-people  approach 
in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  The  voluntary  agency  is  able  to 
make  use  of  assistance  by  the  governments  and  the  peoples  overseas 
who  want  to  help  themselves.  United  States  personnel  working  for 
American  voluntary  agencies  overseas  can  help  supervise  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  commodities  all  the  way  to  the  point  of  consumption  as  does 
CARE,  for  example. 

This  gives  a  control  over  the  use  of  the  commodities  which  might  be 
distasteful  to  the  recipient  government  if  the  supervision  came  from 
a  Government  agency  or  Government  personnel. 

The  use  of  a  voluntary  agency  also  stretches  the  dollar  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer.  The  drive,  efficiency,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  a  private  agency  can  often  multiply  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program  overseas. 

When  we  testified  in  April  1954,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Agricultural  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  we  made  these 
same  fundamental  points : 

CARE  has  found  that  the  governments  of  countries  which  need  these  food¬ 
stuffs  are  willing  and  anxious  to  help  foot  the  bill,  often  for  ocean  freight  as  well 
as  internal  delivery  costs,  because  this  eliminates  any  possible  stigma  of  charity, 
gives  the  recipients  a  feeling  they  are  partners  in  a  humanitarian  undertaking 
rather  than  objects  of  charity,  and  contributes  to  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  we  are  seeking  to  strengthen  throughout  the  free  world. 

We  went  on  to  point  out,  5  years  ago,  that  these  foodstuffs  can 
create  an  eventual  new  market  for  American  agricultural  products, 
and  that  by  the  use  of  U.S.  voluntary  agencies,  American 
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foodstuffs  are  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  interfere  either 
with  American  markets  or  markets  of  agriculture  in  the  local  country 
or  in  neighboring  countries  who  have  traditionally  supplied  their 
need. 

This,  I  feel,  is  a  terrifically  important  point.  The  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  particularly  CARE,  have  not  in  any  way  cut  into  the  market  for 
any  of  these  goods  by  our  own  farmers  or  any  others  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

These  are  truer  today  than  they  were  5  years  ago.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  ICA 
pointed  out  that  the  voluntary  agencies  have  used  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  short  tons  of  foodstuffs  with  a  total  value  of  $670  million. 

The  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  better  known 
as  CARE,  handled  895  million  pounds  of  these  foodstuffs.  This  in¬ 
cluded  milk  powder,  butter,  butter  oil,  cheese,  egg  powder,  cottonseed 
oil,  rice,  beans,  cornmeal,  and  flour.  This  current  year  only  five  of 
these  commodities  are  in  surplus.  Five  have  disappeared  from  the 
surplus  lists.  Next  year  only  three  commodities — milk  powder,  corn- 
meal  and  flour — will  be  available  in  quantity. 

CARE  has  served  36  countries  with  agricultural  commodities  and 
lias  an  enviable  reputation  for  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  deliveries 
and  for  complete  supervision  which  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  any  foodstuffs  to  get  into  the  black  market  or  be  misused  in  any 
other  way.  We  would  like  to  submit  a  table  of  the  commodities  used 
and  the  countries  served  for  the  record,  if  we  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  those  just  on  typed  sheets  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Without  objection,  you  may  insert,  the  table. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 


Agricultural  surplus  commodities 


Quantities 
shipped,  ' 
1951-Mar. 
31,  1959 

Estimated 
shipments, 
Apr.  1-June 
30,  1959 

Estimated 
shipments, 
July  1,  1959- 
June  30,  1960 

Milk  powder _ _ _  _  _ 

Pounds 

350, 000, 019 
51,306, 395 
25, 890,  387 
122,  326,  841 
13, 814,032 
14,  896,  774 
22, 485,  503 

9,  980,  855 
11,267,  778 
273,  613, 924 

Pounds 

33, 356, 000 

Pounds 

129, 498,  400 

Butter _  .....  .  .. 

Butter  oil...  . .  .  .  ...... 

Cheese  .  .  .  .....  .  .  .  . 

224,000 

Egg  powder _  .........  _  _  ... 

Cottonseed  oil  and  shortening  ...  _  ...  _ 

Rice _  ..  _ _  .  . . .  . 

779,  600 

Beans..  ...  .....  ....  . . .  .  .. 

Cornmeal _ _ _  _ _ 

2,  519,  000 
46, 925, 000 

13,  392, 100 
282, 324, 600 

Flour _  _  _  .  .  _ 

Total.  .  .......  . . .  . . 

895,  582,  508 

83,  803,  600 

425,215,100 

i  Actual  B.  of  L.  figures. 


From  1951  through  June  30,  1959,  CARE  has  served  36  countries  as  follows: 
Austria,  Bahama  Islands,  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Egypt. 
El  Salvador,  England,  Finland,  France,  Gaza  (Egypt),  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Libya,  Macan. 
Malta,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Scotland,  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  Yugoslavia. 

From  July  1,  1959,  through  June  30,  1960,  CARE  will  distribute  commodities  in 
the  following  countries:  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Gaza  (Egypt),  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hong  Kong,  Honduras,  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Iran.  Korea, 
44273—59 - 48 
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Libya,  Malta,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Philippines,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  How¬ 
ever,  as  of  the  moment,  it  is  possible  that  CARE  may  also  have  U.S.  agricultural 
surplus  programs  in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Jordan  and  Turkey  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  While  we  support  wholeheartedly  the  work  of  all 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  this  field,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to 
support  the  work  of  CARE.  Not  only  is  it  a  cooperative,  but  also  we 
have  seen  its  operation  over  the  years  at  first  hand  and  know  inti¬ 
mately  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.  is  a  member-owner  of  CARE,  as  are  a  dozen  of  the  major 
economic  corporations  of  the  United  States.  Murray  Lincoln,  presi¬ 
dent.  of  the  league,  served  as  president  of  CARE  for  12  years  and  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
organized  CARE  in  1945,  and  now  serve  as  a  vice  president. 

I  do  not  appear  here,  however,  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  CARE.  I 
am  here  in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  voluntary  agencies,  including  CARE,  given 
the  right  to  use  local  funds  generated  under  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
surplus  commodities  to  pay  the  cost  of  local  delivery  plus  technical 
assistance  and  other  self-help  activities  in  the  countries  they  serve. 
The  general  program  of  American  voluntary  agencies  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  substantially  under  such  a  program. 

We  feel  that  loans  made  from  local  currencies  in  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  the  foodstuffs  should  be  made,  to  nonprofit  organizations  for 
education,  health,  and  other  activities,  and  also  to  nonprofit  coopera¬ 
tives  which  stimulate  the  democratic  self-help  programs  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  in  the  less-developed  countries. 

We  also  feel  that  certain  commodities  should  be  earmarked  for  use 
overseas  even  when  there  is  a  chance  that  some  of  the  commodities  may 
go  off  the  surplus  list. 

For  example,  rice  can  be  used  with  great  effectiveness  overseas, 
particularly  in  the  oriental  countries,  but  at  the  present  time  must  be 
held  off  the  list  of  commodities  available  for  use  overseas  because  of 
a  possible  use  of  rice  for  feeding  programs  in  United  States  welfare 
programs.  Other  surplus  commodities  might  be  better  used  here  with 
the  rice  reserved  for  oversea  distribution,  for  example. 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  continuing  surplus  situation,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  reverse  its 
present  policy  on  cutting  back  and  “phasing  out”  the  food  distribu¬ 
tion  overseas,  which  is  its  official  stated  policy  at  the  moment.  It 
should  use  a  flexible  policy  which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  agency,  such  as  CARE,  to  increase  its  distribution  in  countries 
of  greatest  need  and  to  phase  out  of  those  countries  in  terms  of  all 
of  the  factors  involved  in  oversea  programs. 

Today  there  is  an  arbitrary  and  inflexible  formula  for  phasing  out 
which  forces  a  cutback  of  programs  in  each  country  on  the  same  basis 
at  the  same  time. 

I  am  lef erring  to  what  is  known  as  the  Francis  Committee  policy 
statement,  which  has  never  been  made  public,  but  it  the  controlling 
policy  tor  the  distribution  of  agricultural  surplus.  None  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  Member  of  Congress  has 
been  able  to  see  this  paper. 
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In  a  conversation  with  an  official  of  the  ICA  last  week,  he  told  me 
that  it  was  marked  “classified,”  and  could  not  be  made  available  to 
me  or  to  any  other  voluntary  agency  representative. 

We  asked  him  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  through  one  of  its 
committees  could  ask  for  it,  and  they  said,  “Yes,  if  they  ask  for  it  by 
name,  we  will  have  to  give  it  to  them.” 

But,  as  of  the  moment,  the  Francis  Committee  policy  statement, 
which  calls  for  reducing  distribution  in  each  country  each  year,  is  the 
official  statement  of  policy  of  the  United  States  and  is  a  classified 
document,  and  I  hope  this  committee  will  get  hold  of  it  and  take  a 
good  look  at  it. 

Here  are  some  of  our  specific  suggestions.  These  are  contained  in 
various  forms  in  the  legislation  before  you. 

(a)  Public  Law  480  should  be  extended  for  another  5  years,  and 
the  authorization  for  the  use  of  commodities  boosted  from  $1.5  billion 
to  $2  billion  per  year. 

( b )  We  would  be  happy  to  support  a  system  of  grants  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  at  a  rate  of  about  $250  million  per  year  to  meet 
famine  or  other  emergency  relief  requirements  of  friendly  nations  to 
carry  out  programs  to  eliminate  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

( g )  We  would  encourage,  of  course,  the  extension  of  the  present 
authority  in  Public  Law  480  affecting  the  barter  for  strategic  and 
other  materials;  also  continuation  of  the  school  lunch  programs  and 
other  charitable  programs  at  home  and  the  food  grant  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  for  use  outside  the  United  States. 

(d)  We  are  intrigued  with  a  suggestion  made  for  a  system  of  10- 
year  supply  contracts  with  an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  21/2  percent, 
to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  40  years.  This  would  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  vehicle  for  a  food  loan  program  to  needy  countries. 

(e)  Some  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  and  maintain 
food  reserves  in  food-deficit  countries.  There  is  a  long-range  recom¬ 
mendation  which  has  come  before  the  Congress  off  and  on  several 
times,  for  a  world  food  bank,  but  apparently  we  are  not  ready  for 
anything  that  elaborate  at  this  time. 

(/)  We  would  favor  also  the  use  of  our  surplus  food  products  and 
the  funds  generated  by  their  sale  to  foster  and  promote  research,  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  public  welfare  in  the  recipient  countries,  perhaps 
by  the  establishment  of  binational  organizations,  or  some  similar 
association. 

(g)  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  agricultural  surplus 
and  local  currencies  generated  from  its  sale  for  development  projects 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  agencies  could  include  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Special  Fund,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations,  World 
Health  Organization,  UNICEF,  and  other  agencies. 

We  also  might  well  develop  a  similar  program  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation  and  the  proposed  International  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Association. 

( h )  The  currencies  generated  under  Public  Law  480  might  well  be 
used  even  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  promoting  international 
educational  exchanges,  research,  educational  development,  health  and 
education,  and  technical  assistance. 

And  (i) — this  is  one  that  is  a  specific  matter  of  interest  to  our  own 
organization — the  Cooperative  League  would  like  to  raise  a  specific 
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point  regarding  the  intent  of  the  Congress  on  the  use  of  the  funds 
generated  under  the  Cooley  amendment.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  does  not  look  upon  the  work  of  the 
cooperatives  as  part  of  the  United  States  private  enterprise  system, 
for  it  has  delayed  action  on  an  application  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
a  sound  and  effective  use  of  the  funds  accumulated  under  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  American  cooperatives  took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  lending 
institution  in  Italy  to  lend  to  the  free  democratic  cooperatives  sup- 
porting  their  activities  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  Communist- 
dominated  cooperatives  in  Italy. 

Through  the  effectiveness  of  our  lending  program  we  were  able  to 
bring  several  thousand  cooperatives  with  more  than  100,000  members 
to  the  side  of  the  free  world.  Our  organization,  Institute  Finan- 
ziario  delle  Cooperative  Americane  E  Italiane  (IFCAI),  established 
by  the  league  through  its  fund  for  international  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment,  operates  this  lending  program. 

IFCAI  is  engaged  in  a  constructive  program  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  these  cooperatives  to  strengthen  their  own  activity 
with  “no  strings  attached”  other  than  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  national  non-Communist  associations  in  Italy. 

The  program  has  been  carried  forward  on  a  completely  self-sup¬ 
porting  basis  and  is  not  a  giveaway  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Loans 
are  made  to  the  cooperatives  for  essential  economic  functions.  Our 
lending  officials  have  been  careful  in  their  loans  and  have  used  the 
lending  process  as  an  opportunity  to  advise  the  co-ops  on  some  of  their 
operating  problems  and  have  been  able  to  give  them  sound  business 
advice  as  well  as  loans. 

When  IFCAI  sought  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  on  a  sound  and  self-supporting  basis,  we  were  faced  with  inter¬ 
minable  delays,  and  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Export-Import  Bank  officials  that  such  loans  were  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  this  question  could  be  straightened  out. 
Perhaps  a  simple  statement  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  180  could  clear  the  matter  up 
once  and  for  all. 

If  the  program  for  use  of  agricultural  surplus  is  to  be  stepped  up 
substantially,  we  feel  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
creation  of  a  central  authority  or  administration  with  full  power  to 
act.  Such  an  administrator  or  administration  should,  of  course,  have 
an  interdepartmental  policy  committee  advisory  to  it  and  a  public 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  private  U.S. 
organizations  working  iwth  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  amazing  that-  Public  Law  480  is  admin¬ 
istered  as  well  as  it  is.  There  is  no  head,  there  is  no  one  person  or 
one  agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 
Nine  agencies  have  to  meet  and  agree  on  a  program  before  anything 
can  get  done. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  has  been  done  under  that  system.  We 
would  urge  that  this  committee  look  into  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  either  a  central  food  authority  or  administration,  or  at  least  one 
official  that  you  could  turn  to  to  ask  for  a  report  on  what  is  being  done. 
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I  think  such  a  centralization  of  authority  would  be  helpful  to 
everybody  who  is  working  in  the  program.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
down  the  avenue  would  object  at  all,  and  we  would  strongly  urge 
that  you  take  some  steps  of  that  kind. 

Food  is  our  greatest  tool  for  world  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  us 
treat  it  as  an  asset,  not  as  a  liability. 

We  notice  that  you  are  having  hearings  on  food  stamp  plans  later 
this  week.  We  did  not  realize  those  hearings  were  coming  up  so 
early.  The  Cooperative  League,  I  am  sure,  would  encourage  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  workable  food  stamp  plan  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  distribute  agricultural  surplus  more  effectively  in  the  United  States 
than  has  been  done  to  date. 

We  have  been  very  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  had  this  opopr- 
tunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding) .  Mr.  Campbell,  we  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  two  or  three  things  you  mentioned.  I 
want  to  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  some  recognizable 
head  to  these  operations.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  when  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  480  originally,  it  was  our  thought,  certainly  it  was  mine, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  administer  the  program ; 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  never  filed  any  disclaimer  as 
to  their  interest  in  their  right  to  administer  the  program,  but,  as  you 
point  out,  there  are  about  eight  other  agencies  which  have  grown  up 
and  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  this  agency.  It  is  true  that 
nobody  knows  where  they  can  go  to  get  an  answer  or  where  they 
can  learn  policy. 

And  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
know  what  the  policy  is,  because  they  do  not  make  it.  And  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  equally  true  of  other  agencies.  They  all  say,  “We  don’t  have 
control  and  we  are  only  here  m  an  advisory  capacity”  or  “we  are  only 
here  to  review.” 

The  result  is  that  there  is  no  head  to  the  operation,  and  it  is  trying 
to  run  off  in  all  directions,  and  I  think  rather  successfully,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  not  achieving  a  great  many  of  the  results  we  should 
achieve  with  a  program  of  this  magnitude. 

I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that  defect  in  the  present  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  CARE  personnel — and  I  am  not  on  the  staff  of  CARE  but  on 
its  board — have  been  very  pleased  with  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  deal,  and  with  the  constructive  approach  to  this 
whole  problem,  but  there  are  frustrations  that  grow  out  of  a  lack  of 
centralized  administration. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
were  at  least  interested  in  the  idea  of  making  rather  long-term  com¬ 
mitments.  To  my  mind,  that  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the 
present  system,  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  sale  for  foreign  currency 
is  not  making  the  success  it  should  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
recipient  countries,  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  if  a  recipient 
nation  cannot  do  anything  more  than  count  on  a  program  that  will 
last  from  now  until  the  last  of  June,  and  at  that  time  they  have  no 
idea  whether  the  program  will  go  on  or  not,  in  many  instances  they 
would  rather  not  become  part  of  that  program. 
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They  will  be  better  off  in  many  instances  to  have  foregone  all  of 
the  benefits  than  to  have  accepted  them  for  a  few  months  and  then 
have  them  deliberately  cut  off.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  feel. 

And  while  we  know  that  the  present  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  long-term  commitments,  and  he  recognizes  that 
himself,  and  while  we  know  that  the  present  law  authorizes  him  to 
make  long  terms  of  payment  and  to  fix  the  interest  rate  wherever  he 
wants  to  fix  it,  still  he  has  felt  that  he  could  not  dare  to  make  com¬ 
mitments  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years,  and  in  most  cases  only 
1  year,  and  that  he  could  not  make  long-term  repayment  provisions,  or 
at  least  not  often,  and  that  when  he  did  that  he  had  to  fix  an  interest 
rate  which  was  so  much  higher  than  that  offered  by  the  Russians 
that  it  at  least  looks  very  unattractive  to  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  know  that  there  is  pressure  to  establish  interest  rates  at  least 
as  high  as  the  interest  rates  in  the  United  States.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  criticism  would  develop  by  establishing  a  lower  interest 
rate.  And  yet  we  are  in  a  competitive  world,  and  we  are  facing 
other  programs  financed  by  the  Communist  nations - 

Air.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Which  at  least  offer  a  2-percent  interest  rate. 

I  grant  you  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  is  advanced  on  those  terms,  but  there  is  enough  advanced  on 
those  terms  to  destroy  the  luster  of  our  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  recognize  those  things, 
and  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  you  agree  we  must  do  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  awaiting  a  policy  determination  from  the  Congress  on  this 
particular  matter.  I  think  you  would  do  a  constructive  service  by 
spelling  this  out  in  legislation.  I  think  everybody  would  be  happier 
about  it. 

They  might  not  be  completely  happy  with  what  you  did,  but  to  get 
this  into  the  law,  into  the  will  of  the  Congress,  would  be  very  helpful 
to  everyone,  I  feel  sure. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  one  phase  of  that  on  which  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  misgivings,  and  frankly  do  not  know  that  I  have  an  answer. 
But  what  would  you  do  with  these  foreign  currencies  in  the  final 
analysis?  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  how  we  should  dispose  of 
these  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  own  feeling  is  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  things  which  can  be  done  within  the  countries  themselves  with  the 
foreign  currencies. 

For  example,  in  our  technical  assistance  programs,  as  our  men 
work  on  ICA  programs  overseas,  projects  develop  in  communities 
which  could  be  undertaken  if  there  were  a  bit  of  capital,  local  capital, 
available. 

It  would  also  be  possible  that  projects  could  be  undertaken  of  a 
public  works  nature  in  many  communities,  including  the  drilling  of 
wells  or  the  building  of  small  dams,  the  building  of  schools,  in  which 
you  could  use  the  local  currencies  generated  with  the  sale  or  the  food, 
for  the  payment  for  these  projects. 
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The  United  States  may  wind  up  by  having  a  lot  of  money  due  it 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  as  the  world  grows  and  as  these 
countries  become  more  solvent  and  more  economically  sound,  they 
become  purchasers  from  the  United  States,  they  become  markets  for 
our  goods,  their  money  becomes  more  solid,  and  we  are  able  to  make 
use  of  those  funds. 

I  think  the  long-range  objective  of  the  program  is  to  build  the  world 
on  a  sounder  basis.  Eventually  many  of  these  currencies  can  be 
used. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  you  saying  to  us  that  you  would  continue  to  recog¬ 
nize  these  as  debts  over  a  long  period  of  time  until  such  time  as  we 
could  extract  payment  or  could  exchange  the  currencies  for  some¬ 
thing  of  value  to  the  United  States,  rather  than  simply  making  a  gift 
of  the  currencies  to  the  recipient  countries  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is  the  soundest  thing.  I  think 
most  of  the  countries  involved  would  appreciate  being  treated  on  that 
basis,  because  they  would  prefer  to  be  on  a  loan  basis  with  foodstuffs 
than  to  be  on  a  direct  grant  basis. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  thought  there  was  much  merit  in  that,  too,  but 
I  gathered  from  the  Department’s  testimony — I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  got  the  impression  from  the  Department’s  testimony  that  they  had 
no  plans  beyond  lending  this  money  to  the  recipient  countries  and 
ultimately  giving  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  let’s  take  as  an  example  the  India  wheat  loan 
of  5  or  so  years  ago.  It  is  far  enough  back  now  so  that  all  of  the 
heat,  and  emotion  is  gone  from  it.  You  will  remember  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  brought  in  a  proposal  to  give  some  $150  million  worth 
of  wheat  to  India.  There  was  an  emergency  situation. 

And  before  India  had  time  to  say,  “Well,  we  don’t  want  to  have  you 
give  it  to  us;  we  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  loan  to  us,”  the 
Congress  got  in  quite  a  hassle  over  whether  we  should  give  this  away. 
So  many  things  were  said  detrimental  to  India  in  these  terms  that  the 
wheat  to  India  did  not  do  us  nearly  as  much  good  as  a  nation  as  it 
should  have. 

India  is  not  in  particularly  good  shape,  but  under  that  wheat  loan 
program — and  it  was  finally  settled  as  a  loan  rather  than  a  gift — 
there  are  now  students  studying  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
Americans  in  India  who  are  studying  there;  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  things  being  done  on  a  constructive  international  basis  with  the 
money  from  that  wheat  loan. 

I  think  this  sets  a  pattern  which  would  be  useful  everywhere. 

With  Finland — we  always  go  back  to  the  Finnish  illustration,  of 
course ;  we  have  to,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  has 
always  stood  behind  all  of  its  obligations. 

Finland  was  in  no  position  to  pay  back  its  war  debt  when  it  said, 
“We  are  going  to  keep  on  paying  it  and  won’t  have  it  written  off.” 
Finland,  has  consistently  paid  off  its  war  debt. 

Now  we  in  the  United  States  have  taken  an  attitude  on  that,  which 
I  think  is  very  good.  We  have  allowed  the  repayments  of  the  Finnish 
war  debt,  to  be  used  to  finance  Finnish  students  in  this  country,  the 
shipment  of  books  and  medical  equipment  to  Finland,  and  so  forth, 
and  it  has  been  a  wonderful  program  of  benefit  to  both  the  United 
States  and  to  Finland. 
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Now  some  of  these  other  countries  around  the  world  do  not  look  to 
be  in  very  good  shape  now,  but  if  we  are  helping  them  with  our  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  and  they  get  on  a  good  basis,  some  day  this 

may  be  of  real  substantial  value  to  us 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  psychologically  the  best  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  and  1  am  glad 
to  have  had  your  views,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Campbell,  on  page  4  of  your  statement  I  realize 
the  point  you  are  making  in  section  5,  which  is  m  relation  to  the 
carrying  charges  of  these  inventories,  and  you  say— and  this  you  have 
underlined : 


The  removal  of  those  stocks  of  foodstuffs  provides  a  more  stable  and  more 
reasonable  market  for  the  commodities  our  farmers  are  producing. 


I  would  agree  with  that. 

But  how  do  you  put  into  perspective  and  into  position  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  objective,  and  the  realization  of  the  objective  in  the  area 
of  the  distribution  of  long-term  contracts  for  food  over  a  period  of  10 
years? 

Do  you  propose  or  do  you  have  m  mind  that  upon  any  success  we 
might  attain  in  the  adjustment  of  our  inventories  of  foodstuffs  m  this 
country  to  a  more  balanced  domestic  market  demand  and  supply 
situation,  that  all  of  the  commitments  in  the  programs  and  the  long¬ 
term  contracts  for  food  ivould  be  then  brought  about  through  appro¬ 
priations  of  cash  money  and  going  into  the  market  to  keep  oui  com¬ 
mitments  on  a  long-term  basis? 

This  is  an  area  which  bothers  me,  because  success  on  the  one  hand 
terminates  a  program  on  the  other,  as  we  have  it  now,  based  on  having 
the  physical  commodity  at  hand. 

Mr.  Campbell.  John  Davis,  whom  you  know 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  very  well. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Made  a  very  interesting  study  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  estimates  that  we  will  have  the  current  surplus 
situation  for  at  least  5  years  more,  and  that  he  felt  this  was  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate.  ... 

At  the  rate  we  are  producing  wheat  now,  for  example,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  we  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  a  long  time, 
regardless  of  what  laws  are  passed. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument  about  agricultural  policy. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  this  for  a  long  time. 

We  passed  the  law,  Public  Law  480,  in  1954.  We  have  had  5  years 
of  experience  under  it.  We  have  moved  $7^  billion  worth  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  still  have  $2  billion  more  than  we  started  with.  So  that 
for  this  5-year  period,  at  least,  our  surplus  has  continued  even  greater, 
although  it  has  diminished  in  some  commodities. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  are  faced  with  an  oversupply  of  these 
commodities  for  quite  a  while. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  in  that  with  nearly 
5  million  individual  family  farms  in  the  United  States,  the  only  way 
you  can  get  completely  on  target  and  get  only  what  you  need  for  the 
domestic  market  is  to  have  awfully  rigid  controls,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  way  to  do  the  job. 
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So,  if  you  are  going  to  have  enough  for  the  American  market,  you 
have  to  have  just  a  little  bit  too  much  in  order  that  you  may  have 
a  safety  margin. 

This  margin  may  only  be  4  or  5  or  6  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction.  It  looks  awfully  big  when  it  gets  into  storage  bins  some¬ 
place;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  bad  if,  as  national  policy,  we  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  use  those  commodities  in  the  national  interest. 

This  should  not  necessarily  be  put  down - 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  point  I  am  getting  at - - 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  should  not  be  put  down  as  an  agricultural  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is,  we  charge  to  the  farmer 
the  costs  of  an  oversea  program  which  is  of  national  interest  and  not 
necessarily  a  problem  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  point  I  am  getting  at — and  I  will  accept  the 
view  of  John  Davis  in  that  the  total  problem  of  surpluses  is  going  to 
be  with  us  for  a  time.  However,  your  own  statement  here  points  up 
the  problem  that  I  was  trying  to  reach.  You  say  here  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  segregating  limited  supplies,  and  you  use  rice  as  an  example 
but  we  ought  to  be  segregating  limited  supplies  in  order  to  take  care 
of  some  oversea  needs. 

And  in  that  point  you  are  saying,  “Don’t  distribute  rice  domestically 
when  it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  has  paid  for  it,  but  set  this 
aside  for  foreign  distribution.  We  don’t  need  to  look  into  the  future 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have  enough  supplies  for  these 
programs.” 

There  is  a  demand  right  now  that  we  should  be  supplying  oils  for 
oversea  programs,  and  we  have  got  this  problem  right  in  front  of 
us  now,  Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  not  a  case  of  saying,  “We  are  going 
to  have  supplies  adequate.” 

If  we  go  into  long-term  contracts  which  specify  that  it  is  going 
to  be  so  many  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  or  so  many  tons  of  soybean  oil 
for  delivery  in  1969,  it  seems  to  me  that  either  you  are  going  to  modify 
that  contract  by  saying,  “sure,  if  we  have  it,”  which  is  not  materially 
different  than  where  we  are  now  except  we  do  not  put  it  down  on 
paper — if  we  have  it,  or  we  say  we  have  got  it,  we  are  going  to  have 
it  a  year  or  2  years  from  now,  and  we  will  make  the  commitment  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  a  very  good  question,  but  I  think  there  are 
two  answers  to  it : 

First,  the  administrator  of  the  program  has  to  have  a  fairly  good 
projection  of  what  is  going  to  be  in  abundant  surplus  and  what  is 
going  to  be  close  to  the  line. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there,  Mr.  Campbell. 

How  can  an  administrator,  with  the  exception  of  com  and  wheat 
and  cotton— and  these  are  not  the  problems  which  are  involved  in  this 
issue ;  it  is  some  of  these  other  commodities.  It  is  oils  and  things  of 
that  sort.  How  can  an  administrator  project  what  his  surplus  is  going 
to  be  at  some  future  time  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  on  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  I  think  we  can. 
The  administrator  has  to  look  at  the  others  and  to  some  extent  take  a 
chance  on  it. 

But  the  second  answer  is  this :  That  these  are  proposed  for  loan  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  we  are  to  be  repaid,  and  we  may  be  taking  some  things 
out  of  the  market  and  paying  for  them  in  order  to  have  a  package  to 
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sell  to  these  countries,  to  a  given  country,  but  we  will  be  repaid  for 
them. 

It  will  be  in  their  currency,  but  it  will  be  a  useful  repayment  to  us, 
if  I  judge  it  properly,  so  that  this  would  be  a  long-range  commit¬ 
ment  on  a  loan  basis  with  the  sale  of  the  commodity  to  the  country. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  you  are  getting  back  to  my  original  question ; 
and  your  answer  is,  “Yes,”  this  would  be  done  by  cash  if  we  did  not 
have  the  commodity  in  surplus - 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  By  going  into  the  market  and  buying  the  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Now  to  take  a  specific  example,  CARE  has  been  unable  to  get 
enough  commodities  in  the  surplus  to  make  a  completely  healthful 
package. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So,  during  the  last  year,  as  some  of  the  surpluses 
have  gone  out  of  surplus,  CARE  has  gone  into  the  open  market  to 
buy  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  million  dollars  now,  of 
commodities  to  balance  the  package. 

So  that  we  would  have  elements  in  there  besides  wheat  and  milk 
and  commeal,  and  we  have  felt  that  the  American  people  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  CARE  are  willing  and  anxious  to  have  us  do  that,  because 
in  the  total  package  we  are  still  delivering  to  people  a  relief  package 
which  is  beyond  comparison.  We  are  still  getting  the  basic  ingre¬ 
dients  from  Commodity  Credit,  and  we  are  buying  in  the  open  market 
to  supplement  it.  The  people  contribute  a  dollar  for  delivery  of  22 
pounds  of  the  commodity,  and  it  is  still  a  very  good  thing,  and  in  the 
national  interest. 

We  realize  we  need  to  buy  to  supplement,  and  the  Government 
would  need  to  buy  to  supplement  on  some  of  its  long-range  contracts 
if  it  needed  to. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Campbell,  is  it  not  true  that  every  private  business 
does  exactly  the  thing  that  some  of  us  fear  the  Government  should 
not  undertake,  in  that  it  has  to  commit  itself  for  some  time  in  advance 
on  what  it  is  going  to  deliver?  Does  not  Cargill  sell  grain  today  for 
delivery  next  year?  Does  not  Anderson,  Clayton,  sell  cotton?  Do 
not  all  of  these  concerns  make  commitments  ? 

And  they  do  not  make  commitments  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
crops  could  be  good  or  whether  they  could  be  bad.  They  fix  their 
price  and  they  make  commitments,  and  they  say,  “We  will  deliver.” 

Of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  do, 
to  say,  that  we  will  deliver.  Of  course,  it  should  not  do  it  unless 
the  sum-total  advantage  is  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should 
go  out  here  and  make  commitments  which  have  no  advantage  to  us, 
but  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  if  we  have  a  program  the  larger 
portion  of  which  we  can  definitely  anticipate  will  be  filled  from  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  surplus,  it  may  well  be  to  our  advantage  to 
make  commitments  on  some  things  which  we  are  not  at  all  sure  will 
be  in  surplus  during  each  one  of  these  years. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  that  probably  will  be  in  surplus  most  of  the  years. 

We  might  make  a  7-year  contract  on  vegetable  oils,  and  there  might 
be  only  5  of  the  7  years  in  which  the  vegetable  oils  would  be  in  sur¬ 
plus,  but  if  along  with  it  we  were  moving  a  substantial  amount  of 
wheat  that  we  knew  in  all  reasonableness  would  be  in  surplus  every 
one  of  the  7  years — and  I  think  that  is  a  rather  safe  assumption— it 
might  very  well  be  to  our  advantage  to  make  that  kind  of  a  commit¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  besides,  we  will  be  developing  a  market,  and 
I  think  that  in  itself  is  one  of  the  original  intentions  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  original  intentions,  and 
I  recognize,  as  the  gentleman  did  this  morning,  and  as  you  do,  there 
are  other  values,  and  I  recognize  them  as  being  things  of  value  toward 
which  we  should  strive — that  is,  helping  these  other  people. 

I  am  not  prepared,  possibly,  to  go  as  far  as  the  gentleman  did  this 
morning  and  say  that  we  should  make  that  the  primary  objective  of 
Public  Law  480.  I  do  not  think  you  could  sell  that  to  the  American 
people,  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  no  use  of  talking  about  a  law  which  does  not  meet  with 
public  acceptance. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  buy.  But  I  certainly  will  recognize 
that  if  the  bill  is  achieving  the  primary  purpose  of  stabilizing  our 
own  agricultural  economy,  I  do  not  condemn  it  because  it  does  good 
for  other  people,  too. 

I  think  those  are  benefits  which  add  to  the  advantages,  the  total 
advantages,  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  this  committee  and  all  of  its  members  can 
feel  proud  of  what  has  been  done  under  Public  Law  480.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  great  humanitarian  pieces  of  legislation  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  Poage.  Obviously  we  do  feel  proud  of  it  or  the  committee 
would  not  be  meeting  here  as  many  days  as  it  is  with  the  idea  of  re¬ 
newing  it,  if  we  did  not  think  pretty  well  of  the  legislation,  we 
would  have  simply  let  it  die. 

Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Just  one  short  question. 

Mr.  Campbell,  I  have  heard,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  commentary 
on  both  sides  of  this  particular  issue.  One  commentary  is  that  it  is 
one  thing,  perhaps,  to  say  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  long-term 
contract;  and  if  we  entered  into  it,  I  think  our  tradition  is  that  we 
expected  to  live  up  to  it. 

It  is  another  thing  to  get  a  recipient  country  to  feel  that  in  the 
management  of  its  internal  economy  it  can  make  commitments  over 
these  periods  of  time  and  can  effectively  accept  these  conditions,  but 
must  make  a  reservation. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  which  is  done  in  the  way  of 
language  to  amend  this  area  must  recognize  fully  that  if  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  long-term  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  should  not  be  entered  into  unless  it  is  going  to  be  an  effective 
long-term  instrument  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  country. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  countries  we  will 
be  dealing  with  on  this  will  be  entering  into  long-range  commitments 
in  good  faith. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Mi\  Campbell.  And  I  also  believe  that,  just  as  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  were  in  no  position  to  make  repayments  when  we  made  our 
first  Marshall  plan  contributions — and  those  were  contributions — 
back  immediately  after  World  War  II,  that  those  countries  are  now 
on  their  own.  They  are  not  recipients  of  any  aid  at  all  any  more, 
and  many  of  them  are  turning  around  to  help  the  other  countries. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  newly  developing  countries  begin  to  as¬ 
sume  stature  and  find  resources  they  did  not  have  before,  and  run 
their  countries  with  stability  and  effectiveness. 

India  is  only  10  years  old  as  a  nation  in  its  own  right,  and  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  countries  which  I  think  you  can  depend  on  for  a  long 
time  in  terms  of  its  willingness  and  ability  to  live  up  to  contracts, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  places  of  great  need  for  this  continuing  program. 

In  terms  of  the  world  situation,  India  is  one  of  the  touchstones 
which  will  determine  whether  southeast  Asia  goes  Communist  or  stays 
on  the  democratic  side,  and  if  we  could  make  long-range  commitments 
to  India,  for  example,  even  only  to  India,  we  would  make  a  great  for¬ 
ward  step  on  this. 

I  am  not  advocating  just  India,  but  it  is  a  good  illustration. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Campbell,  is  it  not  true  that  in  India  and  in  many 
of  the  other  developing  nations  of  the  world  whether  we  think  it  is 
the  proper  thing  or  not,  that  they  are  following  the  example  of  the 
Soviet  in  establishing  goals,  plans,  a  5-year  plan,  and  then  a  second 
and  a  third  and  a  fourth  5-year  plan  ? 

The  term  “five”  seems  to  be  quite  popular  with  them.  It  might  just 
as  well  be  7-  or  10-year  plan  or  anything  else. 

But  they  do  set  a  period  of  years  in  which  they  expect  to  achieve 
certain  goals.  Most  of  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  are  doing 
that ;  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  order  to  do  that,  they  must  make  rather  firm  plans 
for  that  period  of  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  consistent 
with  their  welfare  as  well  as  our  own  for  them  to  make  commitments 
during  that  period  of  time. 

And  I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  McIntire  that  we  should  expect  of 
them  complete  cooperation.  We  do  not  have  to  deal  with  anybody, 
and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  deal  with  us  on  terms  which  we  think 
are  mutually  advantageous,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  necessity 
of  us  dealing  with  anybody. 

But  if  they  care  to  deal  with  us  on  those  terms,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  advantageous  to  them,  just  as  they  are  to  us,  then  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  that  is  the  kind  of  a  place  where  you  can  make  deals. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions  on  certain 
commodities  which  were  available  for  donation. 

When  butter,  butter  oil,  and  cheese  were  available,  do  you  think 
we  should  have  continued  to  make  those  commodities  available  for 
donations  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  When  they  are  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Quie.  Well,  they  no  longer  are  in  surplus  of  sufficient  amount 
to  provide  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  you  say  that  the  current  year,  only  five  of  these 
commodities  are  in  surplus,  so  that  means  that  butter,  butter  oil,  and 
cheese  were  not  one  of  those  items. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right,  were  not  in  surplus. 

Of  course,  under  Public  Law  480  and  under  an  amendment  of  it, 
I  do  not  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  dip  into  the  Treasury  to 
buy  commodities  to  give  to  the  voluntary  agencies  or  to  create  a  sur¬ 
plus  where  there  is  not  one. 

I  did  not  hear  the  discussion  this  morning,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not,  but  we  had  our  man  in  from  India,  and  I  had  a  talk  with 
him. 

But  if  I  understand  correctly,  the  position  of  most  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  is  that  instead  of  being  “low-man-on-the-totem-pole”  in 
terms  of  the  available  agricultural  surplus — in  the  total  available  sur¬ 
plus,  the  agencies  working  overseas  ought  to  have  a  commitment  out 
of  the  total  surplus  instead  of  waiting  until  we  have  satisfied  all  of 
these  other  priorities  before  the  voluntary  agencies  can  use  food  over¬ 
seas. 

In  rice,  for  example — and  that  is  the  classical  illustration — if  we 
are  feeding  schoolchildren  in  Virginia  or  miners’  families  in  West 
Virginia,  which  we  are  doing  with  agricultural  surplus  now,  those 
families  are  not  used  to  using  rice,  and  could  just  as  well  use  flour  or 
cornmeal  for  the  same  need,  to  meet  the  same  food  need;  and  you 
would  reserve  the  rice  for  the  overseas  distribution  where  it  is  an 
acceptable  commodity  and  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  either 
wheat  or  cornmeal. 

And  so,  if  I  can  do  a  bit  of  interpretation,  which  I  am  not  entitled 
to  do,  I  think  the  point  of  view  of  all  of  the  voluntary  agencies  is 
that  from  the  total  available  surplus,  there  ought  to  be  certain  com¬ 
mitments  made  so  that  the  voluntary  agencies  could  plan  ahead  on 
what  they  are  to  do. 

I  was  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  Israel  this  fall  on  an  inspection 
mission  for  CARE  when  cheese  was  taken  out  of  surplus.  To  me, 
cheese  is  something  you  eat  on  apple  pie,  and  it  is  something  you  can 
live  without  or  enjoy  greatly. 

But  in  the  CARE  school  lunch  program  in  Greece,  cheese  was  the 
most  important  single  element,  because  it  gave  nutritional  values 
which  you  did  not  get  in  the  milk  or  the  flour  or  any  other  commodity. 

So  that  we  feel  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  cheese  is  available  or 
a  certain  amount  of  any  other  commodity  is  available,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  program  should  be  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  see  where  this  commodity  could  be  used  to  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  and  what  amounts  of  it  could  best  be  reserved  for  a  certain  use. 

And  we  feel  that  the  voluntary  agencies,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
surplus  overseas,  should  not  necessarily  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  “totem 
pole”  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  everything  else  in 
the  series  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  they  should  have  the  same  priority  as 
the  domestic  donation  program. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  they  should;  yes. 

Mr  Quie.  Then  another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about. 

I  think  the  program  where  the  voluntary  agencies  are  distributing 
this  food  has  been  of  tremendous  humanitarian  benefit  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  notice  that  you  said  over  a  period  of  5  years 

the  voluntary  agencies  used  more  than  2  million  short  tons. 

This  morning  it  was  stated  that  3%  million  tons  of  foodstuffs  was 
distributed  over  the  past  5  years.  What  percentage  is  this  of  the 
total  amount  that  is  donated;  that  is,  taking  into  consideration  gov- 
ernment-to-government  and  what  is  donated  m  this  country  f  bo 

vou  have  those  figures  ?  .  .  c  ,  , 

Mr  Campbell.  I  will  have  to  give  you  an  approximate  figure,  but 
Mr.  McCalion’s  office  in  the  ICA  could  give  you  the  complete  run¬ 
down  on  it. 


As  I  recall  the  figures,  the  voluntary  agencies  have  distributed  about 
$800  million  worth  of  commodities  out  of  about  $7.5  billion,  so  that 


it  is  about  10  percent, 

Mr.  Quie.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  amount 

Mr.  Campbell.  Moved  under - 

Mr.  Quie.  Under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Public  Law  480. 


Mr.  Quie.  How  about  title  II  and  the  donation  part  of  title  II 1 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say  this  is  most  of  title  III ;  this  is  the  big 
part  of  title  III. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  is  the  big  part  of  it.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

How  could  this  be  increased  ?  Are  you  hampered  by  funds  donated 
to  CARE,  for  instance,  and  funds  donated  to  other  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  or  is  it  iust  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  food  available^ 

Let  us  take  wheat,  for  instance,  and  flour.  It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  plenty  of  that  available.  Why  is  not  more  of  that  moved 

through  the  donation  program?  ,,  , 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  complicated.  The  first  factor  you  put  yom 
finger  on,  a  very  important  one,  is  that  CARE  does  not  operate  oil 
any  money  of  its  own.  CARE  is  a  cooperative  owned  by  26  national 
organizations,  of  which  mine — the  Cooperative  League— is  one. 

CARE  has  no  money  of  its  own.  Its  funds  come  from  public 
contributions.  There  were  about  $7.5  million  contributed  to  CARE 

last  year,  most  of  it  for  this  purpose.  n  j  _  ' 

We  need  to  increase  the  contributions  m  order  to  have  a  larger 

amount  of  money  to  work  with.  , 

In  many  of  the  programs,  however,  such  as  those  we  have  with 
Eoypt  and  Yugoslavia,  Libya  and  so  forth,  the  internal  costs  are 
paid  for  by  the  recipient  country.  For  a  school  lunch  program  in 
Egypt?  for  example,  all  of  the  internal  costs  except  foi  our  mission. 

our  mission  chiefs,  are  paid  for  by  Egypt 

The  commodities  come  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  here, 
and  ICA  reimburses  CARE  for  the  ocean  freight.  On  that  particular 
prooram  most  of  the  cost  comes  not  out  of  contributions  of  individuals. 
butTfrom  these  various  factors  that  are  available  at  the  present  time. 

We  could  increase  our  distribution  in  Egypt  quite  substantially  with 
the  local  government  paying  the  larger  part  of  the  costs. 

In  Iran,  to  give  you  a  specific  example,  CARE  started  there  2  years 
ago.  In  order  to  do  a  trial  run  to  see  that  all  the  bugs  were  out  of  t  he 
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operation,  we  operated  in  two  provinces — they  do  not  call  them  prov¬ 
inces,  but  two  sections  of  Iran. 

When  we  finished  that  program,  we  applied  to  ICA  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  commodities,  for  this  current  year.  We  submitted  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  January,  and  got  a  reply  in  June.  The  reply  in  June  said 
CARE  could  have  only  80  percent  of  the  commodities  it  distributed 
last  year  because  of  the  Francis  policy.  Under  the  Francis  Committee 
policy  the  next  year  CARE  was  required  to  distribute  only  7 0  percent 
of  what  it  did  last  year.  The  year  following  60  percent,  and  then  50 
percent.  CARE  had  to  have  a  signed  contract  with  the  Government 
of  Iran  saying  that  they  understood  we  would  be  out  of  there  in  7 
years. 

This  is  now  the  policy  of  the  United  States  under  the  Francis  Com¬ 
mittee  policy  report. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  that  is  committee  policy.  What  committee  are 
you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Clarence  Francis  is  the  White  House  adviser  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  commodities.  He  has  a  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  nine  agencies  of  Government  which  are 
concerned  with  surplus  distribution. 

They  decided  they  should  sit  down  and  work  out  a  policy.  The 
policy,  in  general  principle,  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  feed  the 
world  forever.  All  programs  should  have  a  standard  policy  to  phase 
out  of  operation. 

With  that  we  agree.  The  CARE  board  decided  several  years  ago 
that  we  should  never  go  into  a  country  unless  we  had  an  arrangement 
for  phasing  out  of  that  country  whenever  the  time  and  circumstances 
indicated  that  to  be  the  best  public  policy. 

But  in  administering  this  program,  the  Francis  Committee  has  de¬ 
cided  that  in  each  country,  each  of  the  voluntary  agencies  must  distrib¬ 
ute  less  each  year  than  it  did  the  year  before. 

In  Iran,  we  cannot  get  as  much  of  the  commodities  as  we  asked  for 
because  of  this  policy.  The  year  before,  we  operated  in  but  two 
provinces  instead  of  in  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  you  go  into  a  new  country  and  establish  a 
program,  but  after  it  has  been  established  you  have  to  arrange  for  a 
phase-out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Quie.  Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  black  market 
trade  which  seems  to  crop  up  wherever  this  program  exists  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  had  no  complaints  about  black  market 
operations.  I  will  tell  you  how  this  happens. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  have  had  no  complaints  about  CARE  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  there  have  been  complaints  about  other  voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

In  the  CARE  operation,  we  have  our  own  personnel  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  These  are  U.S.  personnel,  who  supervise  the  distribution  right 
down  to  the  point  of  consumption,  whether  it  is  a  hospital,  a  school 
feeding  program,  an  old  people’s  home,  or  whatever  the  institution  is. 
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Our  representatives  work  with  local  people  in  initiating  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  make  periodic  inspections.  We  get  signed  receipts,  and 
we  police  distribution  as  carefully  as  it  is  possible  to  police  it. 

Some  of  the  other  agencies,  because  of  their  setup,  feel  they  have 
to  turn  the  commodities  over  to  indigenous  personnel  in  the  country. 
We  do  not.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Government  saying  that  we 
will  send  in  U.S.  personnel,  and  we  will  be  responsible  all  the  way 
down. 

We  pay  them  very  well,  not  as  well  as  Government  employees,  but 
better  than  most  people  in  the  service  agencies.  We  pay  them  well 
enough  so  that  we  can  hold  on  to  good  people,  and  so  that  there  is  no 
incentive  for  them  to  yield  to  any  temptation  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Quie.  Why  do  the  other  voluntary  agencies  not  operate  in  the 
same  way  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  missed  the  first  part  of  your  sentence. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  say,  why  do  not  other  voluntary  agencies,  then,  have  a 
program  of  distribution  of  food  like  you  do,  in  order  to  prevent  black 
market  operations  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  some  of  them  are  different  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  That  is,  take  World  Church  Service,  for  example.  It  would 
be  very  embarrassing  for  them  to  say  to  a  church  agency  in  Greece, 
“We  are  going  to  send  in  some  Americans  to  see  that  you  are  honest 
about  this.” 

But  often  there  are  temptations  for  some  of  the  people  involved, 
where  there  is  no  supervision  from  the  outside.  For  hungry  people, 
temptation  might  be  a  little  too  great.  Some  foods  may  get  into  the 
black  market  because  somebody  was  hungry. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  the  other  agencies  at  all.  I  am  just 
pointing  out  "that  CAKE,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  agencies,  can  super¬ 
vise  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  know  some  of  the  problems  which  exist  in  the  other 
agencies,  privately  they  will  admit,  and  that  they  are  trying  to  wipe 
them  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  very  understandable  and  human  problem. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  last  question  I  have  is  on  page  6,  when  you  talk  about 
CAKE.  You  say  “Not  only  is  it  a  cooperative  *  * 

What  was  the  reason  for  saying  that  ?  Is  there  something  about  it 
being  a  cooperative  which  should  give  it  priority?  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  “it  is  a  cooperative.” 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  salary  is  paid  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.  My  job  is  to  promote  cooperatives.  Naturally  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  CARE  is  a  cooperative. 

CARE  is  so  well  known  for  what  it  does  that  very  few  people  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  the  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  Cor¬ 
porations  Act. 

It  is  owned  by  26  members,  each  of  them  having  one  vote  per  member, 
regardless  of  how  much  money  they  put  in  in  the  first  place,  or  the 
size  of  their  membership. 

It  is  a  nonprofit  organization,  and  the  surplus  is  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  sit  on  that  board  represent¬ 
ing  the  organizations. 
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So  is  a  true  cooperative,  just  like  the  co-ops  in  your  territory  that  you 
are  so  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Quie.  Are  those  26  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  Those  are  26  organizations.  They  include, 
in  addition  to  the  Cooperative  League,  my  own  organization,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  CIO,  Credit  Union  National  Association,  the  Lions,  the 
Eagles,  the  Methodists,  the  Brethren,  the  Congregationalists,  and  so 
forth. 

These  26  national  organizations  are  all  nonprofit  in  character.  They 
put  up  the  money  to  start  CARE.  They  provide  one  board  member 
from  each  organization  to  determine  policy. 

None  of  the  board  members  are  paid. 

That  is  why  I  make  a  point  of  the  “cooperative”  character  of  CARE. 
It  is  just  part  of  my  promotion  activity. 

Mr.  Quie.  A  little  advertising. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  little  advertising.  [Laughter.] 

This  is  the  only  compensation  I  get  for  all  the  time  I  put  in  on 
CARE. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Pirn ie.  I  did  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  was  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  background  of  CARE,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  effi¬ 
ciently  attempted  to  stimulate  interest  in  people  to  have  in  people  who 
have  not,  and  I  assume  that  it  has  had  a  cultural  value,  too,  in  its 
exchange  because  people  have  come  to  understand  each  other  better  by 
these  contacts. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  But  when  you  suggest  that  perhaps  we  should  round 
out  what  we  have  to  offer  by  including  something  not  in  surplus,  then 
you  create  a  real  problem  for  this  committee,  because  we  are  charged, 
are  we  not,  only  with  disposing  of  surplus  in  a  way  so  that  we  will 
promote  the  agricultural  economy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  will  notice  in  my  testimony  I  did  not  suggest 
that  you  give  to  CARE  anything  that  is  not  in  surplus. 

I  did  not  hear  the  witnesses  this  morning,  so  I  am  not  sure  just 
what  they  said.  I  believe  that  the  primary  appeal  is  for  you  to  make 
available  from  the  general  surplus  to  the  voluntary  agencies  what 
there  is  in  the  general  surplus  instead  of  waiting  until  oversea  sales, 
domestic  welfare  programs,  and  so  forth,  are  all  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I  was  referring  to  your  reference  to  your  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  elsewhere,  I  suppose  the  same  rule  would  apply? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  not  saying  that  you  should  buy  cheese  and 
give  it  to  us. 

I  was  just  illustrating  what  an  impact  it  is  to  lose  cheese  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  over  there.  CARE  does  and  should  buy  commodities  to  supple¬ 
ment  what  is  available  in  surplus,  and  we  are  doing  that  now  to  round 
out  our  packkage. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Then  you  would  agree  that  there  would  be  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  the  commodity  unless  it  was  in  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 
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We  would  like  a  change  in  the  priorities,  if  we  could,  and  a  central¬ 
ized  administration  that  could  make  some  commitments  in  advance 
to  us.  There  is  nobody  who  can  make  that  kind  of  a  commitment  to 
us  now.  We  would  also  like  to  negotiate  to  purchase  some  comjnodi- 
ties  at  concessional  prices  where  that  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Yes.  You  imderstand  in  our  attempt  to  develop  mar¬ 
kets  we  want  to  develop  the  type  that  would  bring  a  profit  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  In  other  words,  to  restore  normal  markets  as  soon  as  we 
can;  and  that  might  be  one  of  the  elements  in  bringing  that  about, 
might  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Actually  we  want  to  develop  new  markets  and  abnormal  markets. 
In  the  use  of  the  dried  skim  milk,  for  example,  we  have  created  a 
taste  for  milk  and  a  use  for  it  through  the  school  lunch  programs  in  25 
countries,  so  these  youngsters  grow  up,  they  have  tasted  milk,  they 
know  what  it  is  like!  There  will  be  a  market  developed  over  the  years, 
not  a  big  one,  but  an  additional  market,  that  is  very  important  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  you  feel  that  it  serves  quite  a  valuable  purpose  in 
that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Stimulating  the  desire  for  the  products  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  it  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  changing  the  eating  habits,  perhaps,  of  some  of 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  David  Whatley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  do  have  the 
next  witness,  I  have  a  request  to  make.  I  have  not  taken  any  time 
today,  and  that  request  is  this :  I  have,  in  brief,  a  little  something  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  record,  and  the  request  is  that  it  be  included 
in  the  portion  of  the  record  pertaining  to  the  barter  aspects  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  if  that  is  not  too  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
record  where  barter  was  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  It  is  only  a  few  lines  long,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  The  data  referred  to  will  be  inserted  right  after 
Mr.  Palmby’s  testimony. 

(The  data  will  be  found  on  p.  773.) 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
had  before  this  committee  a  lot  of  hearsay  and  opinion  evidence,  which 
is  quite  proper.  That  is  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  committees  of 
Congress. 

I  received  today  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Gerald  .T.  Griffin,  whose  address 
is  736  Toro  Canyon  Road,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  containing  a  tear 
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sheet  or  a  section  of  what  appears  to  be  a  newsletter,  such  as  Kip- 
linger’s  News  Letter,  and  saying  this : 

Scandal  in  Government  stockpiling  of  so-called  strategic  materials :  It  has 
gotten  to  be  a  racket,  full  of  deceit  and  mercenary  motives.  Originally  stock¬ 
piling  was  meant  as  protection  in  case  of  a  major  war — all  sorts  of  stuff — 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  manganese,  tungsten.  But  the  thing  goes  on,  never 
ends — hundreds  of  millions  every  year — tucked  away  in  Government  ware¬ 
houses,  not  needed,  gathering  dust,  costly. 

We  now  have  over  $8  billion  worth  of  stuff  stockpiled,  over  twice  as  much  as 
the  Government  intended.  And  why  keep  adding  to  it. 

It’s  a  scheme  to  support  metal  prices — that’s  the  real  reason.  It’s  a  subsidy 
to  the  mining  industry — more  production,  more  profits.  Can’t  consume  it.  Can’t 
even  sell  it — for  that  would  break  the  markets. 

Congress  investigate?  No,  afraid  to.  Congress  cut  the  outlay?  No,  afraid 
to  do  that,  too — afraid  of  mining  industry  and  its  lobby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  is  not  a  correct  allegation. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  mining  lobby,  but  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  that  this  point  of  view,  at  least,  be  fully  considered  by  the 
committee,  as  I  know  it  will,  when  we  do  get  into  executive  session 
on  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Whatley,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
W.  Fletcher.  He  is  from  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  for  him  to 
keep  him  waiting. 

Mr.  Whatley.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Whatley  immediately  after  you. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whatley. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fletcher,  will  you  identify  yourself  and  your 
associate  there  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  W.  FLETCHER,  PRESIDENT,  WATER 
RESOURCES  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  My  name  is  Lawrence  Fletcher.  I  am  connected 
with  the  Water  Resources  Engineers,  and  also,  incidentally  president 
of  a  small  nonprofit  corporation  known  as  Technical  Missions. 

We  do  a  little  work,  about  $100,000  a  year  in  equipment,  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  radio  stations  and  mission  boards  abroad,  and  I  mention 
this  because  it  will  counteract  some  influence  of  the  testimony  I  have. 

Dr.  Adkins  here,  Edwin  Adkins,  we  have  been  associated  a  bit  in 
some  of  this  work. 

One  reason  we  are  asking  him  to  speak  now  is  that  he  has  to  leave, 
he  is  winding  up  the  national  continental  classroom  program  for  NBC 
for  which  he  has  been  the  coordinator,  and  he  is  also  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  us  to  ask  him  to  present  his  statement 
first? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Well,  it  fits  right  in  here  just  a  little  way  down,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  a  little  bit  more  logical,  otherwise  I  would  have  him 
to  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  We  are  certainly  not  professional  people  presenting 
these  things  before  the  committee,  and  we  will  probably  make  some 
boners,  and  we  are  not  lawyers,  so  it  will  not  be  legal,  but  as  far  as 
terminology - 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  is 
refreshing. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  There  is  nothing  here  against  lawyers.  We  have  to 
have  them,  and  we  have  to  have  a  lot  around  our  company,  but  I 
showed  you  that  I  am  not  professional. 

We  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  about  Public 
Law  480  with  particular  reference  to  section  104(E) . 

I  recently  returned  from  a  4-month  trip  abroad  through  more  than 
20  odd  countries.  About  half  of  these  being  in  the  undeveloped  cate¬ 
gory.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field  or  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment  matters,  but  would  like  to  give  my  impressions  on  some  of  the 
things  that  I  observed  and  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  caliber  of  our  governmental  rep¬ 
resentatives  which  I  met  while  abroad  was  very  high  indeed  without 
exception.  And  I  feel  that  generally  our  efforts  as  a  country  to  help 
people  in  these  undeveloped  areas  have  been  quite  successful.  This 
judgment  is  partially  based  upon  the  reaction  of  the  various  peoples 
of  these  countries.  'When  they  learned  that  I  was  an  American  in¬ 
stead  of  being  from  some  other  Western  country,  the  reaction  was 
invariably  positive.  This  was  true  in  all  classes  of  society.  Their 
expressions  unmistakably  showed  genuine  pleasure  in  seeing  someone 
from  the  United  States,  particularly  a  private  citizen. 

The  attitude  of  these  people  was  borne  out  in  greater  detail  by  their 
response  to  both  direct  and  indirect  questions,  and  these  questions 
showed  that  it  was  not— showed  that  it  was  an  attitude  of  quite  gen¬ 
uine  friendship  and  admiration  for  what  we  are  doing  rather  than  a 
fawning  expression  of,  well,  someone  who  was  wanting  a  bigger 
“handout.” 

Now,  the  funds  generated  by  the  shipment  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  abroad  offer  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  both 
the  recipients  and  ourselves. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  only  humanitarian,  but  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  hard-headed,  practical,  commonsense  things  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  done.  In  fact,  it  is  15  years  since  I  have  been  down  to  a 
committee  before,  and  I  stepped  in,  even  though  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  our  most  busy  times  companywise,  but  we  should  not  kick 
the  politicians  unless  we  are  willing  to  come  down  and  have  our  say. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  great  deal  of  good  for  both  the  recipients  and 
ourselves. 

The  way  in  which  this  whole  program  is  handled  can  be  crucial  as 
to  how  much  good  or  conversely  how  much  harm  is  done.  When  either 
making  or  reexamining  a  policy  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  first  things 
to  do  is  to  clearly  define  our  objectives.  Do  we  want  to  foster  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic,  socialistic  type  of  society  in  these  countries  we  are  helping? 
Or  do  we  want  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  encourage  free  enterprise  and 
the  spirit  of  self-help  ?  If  the  latter  is  our  purpose,  certain  sections  of 
Public  Law  480  should  be  expanded  and  emphasized.  For  example, 
the  business  loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be  encour- 
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aged  and  expanded.  Also  greater  opportunities  of  developing  what 
has  been  called  human  resources  should  be  sought  and  expanded.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  independent  “get  up  and  go”  which  has 
made  America  what  it  is.  And  if  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  pouring  money  and  resources  in  the  less  developed  areas  we 
must  make  this  approach. 

Here  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Adkins  give  his  statement. 

STATEMENT  0E  EDWIN  P.  ADKINS,  NATIONAL  COORDINATOR,  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  CLASSROOM,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  0E  COLLEGES 

FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Adkins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I 
preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
consider  favorably  or  unfavorably  any  particular  kind  of  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  criticize  in  any  way  either 
the  kind  of  aid  we  have  given  in  the  past  or  the  ways  in  which  that 
aid  has  been  administered.  Both  of  these  areas  are  outside  my  special 
fields  of  knowledge.  Rather,  it  is  my  purpose  to  comment  upon  cer¬ 
tain  principles  and  methods  which,  if  intelligently  applied,  might  well 
lead  to  a  more  friendly  reception  of  our  efforts  by  foreign  peoples  and 
thus  lead  the  way  to  a  realization  of  the  goals  for  which  we  strive. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  in  all  its  forms,  is  massive.  By  its  very 
nature  a  program  of  this  magniture,  it  seems  to  me,  introduces  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mismanagement,  especially  abroad,  and  particularly  if  the 
people  receiving  the  aid  are  not  clear  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what 
the  whole  thing  is  all  about. 

We  may  distribute  billions,  but  unless  there  is  a  real  understanding 
and  agreement  among  equals,  between  those  giving  and  those  receiv¬ 
ing,  the  result  may  negate  the  purpose  of  the  program.  Where  we 
expect,  and  from  our  point  of  view  have  every  right  to  expect,  friend¬ 
liness  to  result,  we  may  get  instead  an  enmity  which  baffles  our  under¬ 
standing.  This  has  happened  frequently  in  the  past  and  will  happen 
in  the  future.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  chief  among  them  is  that  we  Americans  do  not  understand 
the  people,  oftentimes,  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  Nor  do  we,  in 
many  cases,  make  a  determined  effort  to  correct  the  situation.  Igno¬ 
rance  of  this  kind  can  only  tend  to  breed  additional  misunderstanding, 
distrust,  and  enmity  in  spite  of  our  millions. 

In  the  fields  of  education  and  public  relations  it  has  long  been  ac¬ 
cepted  that  a  development  of  understanding  must  precede  all  else; 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  face-to-face,  honestly  approached  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues  by  all  parties  concerned;  and  that  such  discussions 
must  be  entered  into  by  equals  who,  in  good  faith,  examine  all  facets 
of  a  situation  from  every  point  of  view.  Agreement  may  not  be 
reached  on  all  points,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be.  The  goal 
to  be  sought  is  an  understanding  of  the  honesty,  good  intention,  and 
good  will  of  all  concerned. 

All  of  this  may  sound  impractical,  theoretical,  and  impossible  of 
achievement,  part  of  our  well-intentioned  aid  down  the  proverbial 
rathole.  Many  approaches  to  the  problem  are  possible.  Student  ex¬ 
change,  many  parts  of  our  agricultural  aid,  and  other  portions  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  are  effective  because  certain  of  the  principles 
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outlined  above  have  been  followed.  But  we  must  continue  to  strive 
in  every  possible  way  to  achieve  an  understanding  abroad  which  will 
insure  good  use  of  the  aid  we  offer. 

By  way  of  illustration,  may  I  suggest  one  additional  way  in  which 
this  end  could  be  achieved.  A  series  of  conferences,  preferably  spon¬ 
sored  and  financed  by  American  industry  and  labor  but  supported  by 
the  Government,  could  be  arranged  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
Asia.  These  should  be  relatively  small  in  size,  with  no  more  than  30 
to  40  people  in  attendance.  The  members  would  not  be  drawn  from  the 
top  level  of  officialdom,  but  from  lower,  operating  levels.  In  the  fields 
of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  education,  and  the  professions,  men  of 
good  will  can  be  found.  The  purpose  then  would  be  to  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  and  to  discuss  on  a  true  basis  of  equality  what  we  have  to 
share  with  each  other.  If  there  is  to  be  financial  or  other  aid,  what 
kind  should  it  be  ?  How  should  it  be  administered  to  achieve  best  re¬ 
sults  ?  What  has  been  wrong  in  the  past,  and  why  ?  Culturally,  what 
can  be  shared  ?  Condescension  in  any  form  would  be  out  of  place  at 
such  a  conference.  A  real  effort  would  be  made  to  fully  understand 
the  other’s  point  of  view,  his  cultural  background,  and  his  real  feel¬ 
ings  toward  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

From  such  conferences  might  begin  to  flow  an  understanding,  on 
our  part  and  on  the  part  of  others,  which  could  make  the  expenditure 
of  our  millions  in  foreign  aid  much  more  worthwhile.  It  would  be 
an  educated  process  for  all,  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Through 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  this  way,  we  might  well 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  our  immensely  greater  costs  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid.  The  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  exploding  before 
our  eyes.  The  average  American  knows  very  little  about  these  parts 
of  our  shrinking  world. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  honestly  went  out  to  learn. 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  there  is  no  particular  point  in  this 
legislation  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  any  fund  for  purposes  of 
this  kind. 

It  may  be,  however,  something  worth  the  committee’s  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  will  finish  off  then,  unless  you  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interrupt,  isn’t  there  a  pos¬ 
sibility  in  this  legislation  of  using  some  of  these  foreign  funds  for  the 
purposes  suggested  through  the  amendment  we  put  into  480  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  that  is  right ;  also  through  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Which  is  that,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Dixon,  he  sponsored  this  amendment  with  this 
objective  in  mind. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Just  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Would  that  be  under  401(h)  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  section  it  is,  but  it  is  referred  to 
as  the  Dixon  amendment. 

Please  proceed  with  your  statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  W.  FLETCHER— Resumed 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Thank  you,  sir. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  this  business  of  pouring  money  and 
resources  in  the  less  developed  areas  we  must  make  this  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
to  this  committee  to  expand  public  works,  we  will  develop  a  public 
dole  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  This  approach  may  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  PWA  days  of  the  1930’s.  If  we  develop  attitudes 
and  habits  of  depending  upon  our  continued  bounty,  we  will  wreck 
our  economy. 

I  might  modify  that  by  saying  that  I  think  our  Government  and 
people  are  too  smart  to  let  that  happen,  but  they  might  call  a  screech¬ 
ing  halt  to  our  giving  out  of  these  funds,  and  I  think  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  hue  and  cry  about  that. 

Then  these  very  people  will  hate  us  for  what  we  have  done.  They 
will  then  “bite  the  hand”  that  has  ceased  to  feed  them. 

May  I  make  a  few  remarks  about  our  agricultural  surpluses  and 
the  contrasting  conditions  of  hunger  in  some  areas  abroad.  It  would 
seem  that  our  logical  approach  to  this  problem  would  be  to  transfer  the 
intelligence  and  energies  which  have  built  surpluses  in  the  United 
States  and  direct  them  to  do  this  very  same  objective  in  the  hungry 
areas  of  the  world. 

Incidentally,  we  have  a  couple  of  men  on  our  staff  who  are  par¬ 
tially  responsible  in  some  small  way  at  least  for  surpluses,  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  J.  J ones,  who  developed  herbicide  240  and  245-D,  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Shatz,  who  was  the  codeveloper  of  streptomyocin  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  things. 

We  intend  to  use  these  men  in  our  distribution  abroad  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  others,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  this  our¬ 
selves  and  make  a  little  money  on  it,  make  our  living. 

In  other  words,  let  us  move  the  lawn  sprinkler  from  the  already 
soaking  area  of  our  lawn  to  the  dry  and  parched  portion.  Of  course 
this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  we  can  at  least  move  in  this 
direction.  For  instance,  I  have  made  tentative  arrangements  with  a 
couple  of  American  businessmen  who  are  selling  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery  in  Afghanistan,  and  chemicals,  and  to  set  up,  to  help  set  up,  dem¬ 
onstration  farms  to  promote  that  business  and  to  help  these  economies 
abroad  and  the  people  there. 

These  farms  will  be  operated  by  ordinary  people  under  our  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advice.  We  are  quite  sure  this  can  be  made  self-sustain¬ 
ing  and  possibly  with  a  slight  profit. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  these  countries  will  be  very  receptive 
to  the  new  ideas  which  have  been  carried  out  by  their  friends  and 
neighbors  rather  than  foreign  government  experts  and  college  pro¬ 
fessors  which  they  may  think  they  cannot  compete  with  or  carry  out 
their  plans. 

Perhaps  they  feel  they  themselves  can  do  it  “if  George  can.”  I 
mentioned  this  idea  to  our  distributors  in  Karachi,  Pakistan ;  Teheran, 
Iran;  and  Beirut,  Lebanon.  In  each  case  the  response  was  more 
than  positive.  In  fact  each  one  wanted  to  start  right  away.  Of 
course  my  reply  was  that  we  had  to  do  one  project  at  a  time,  and 
get  it  going. 
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Now  these  distributors  are  hardheaded  and  practical  businessmen 
and  not  wild-eyed  visionaries.  They  were  only  too  anxious  to  share 
their  time  and  possibly  a  certain  amount  of  their  money  in  projects 
of  this  type.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds  could  be 
used  to  assist  in  “private-public  related”  projects  such  as  these  men¬ 
tioned  above.  .  . 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  taken  m  listening  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  David  Whatley. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Is  Mr.  Whatley  the  last  witness? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WHATLEY 

Mr  Whatley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  trespass  upon 
the  committee’s  time  at  this  late  hour,  but  I  always  appreciate  very 
much  your  courtesy  in  hearing  me  on  this  subject,  and  I  should  like 
to  bring  forward  certain  points  not  made  by  other  witnesses  m  your 
long  and  exhaustive  hearings  on  this  point. 

First  may  I  briefly  revert  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  last  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Dr.  Adkins,  that  the  currencies  might  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  local  costs  of  transportation  for  conferences  that 
would  promote  the  development  of  the  recipient  countries. 

I  believe  that  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways :  One,  by  a  directive 
in  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  bill  asking  the  Department  of 
State  to  request  the  authorization  and  appropriation  acts  under 
104(h),  the  Smith-Mundt  amendment  added  last  year  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  It  is  my  impression  that  that  is  not  being  done.  . 

A  similar  area  that  is  being  neglected  in  this  field  are  the  indi¬ 
vidual  trips  by  American  citizens  who  are  bona  fide  scientists  who 
would  be  going  abroad  on  their  own  initiative  to  study  certain  par¬ 
ticular  scientific  problems.  .  .  . 

An  example  would  be  one,  I  know,  of  a  distinguished  nutritionist 
who  is  about  to  go  to  India  and  needs  financially  the  slight  assistance 
of  only  $500  worth  of  rupees  for  travel  within  India  to  develop  nu- 
trition  studies  which  would  benefit  not  only  India  but  the  United 
States  in  nut  rition  research. 

But  this  is  not  the  type  of  project  that  either  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  would  normally 
finance.  They  usually  finance  from  480  currencies  only  broad  projects 
of  research  undertaken  after  exhaustive  studies  by  their  advisory 
groups,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  the  proposal  of  the  President 
for  utilizing  these  various  foreign  currencies  contained  in  Senate 
Document  38. 

It  was  proposed  too  late  to  be  considered  by  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  met  on  it  this  morning. 

The  document  is  well  worth  the  time  of  the  committee  members  to 
read  because  it  is  an  extremely  effective  and  condensed  discussion  of 
the  utilization  of  these  Public  Lawr  480  currencies,  together  with  the 
other  currencies. 

But  you  will  note  in  particular  the  disparity  that  exists  in  the  al¬ 
locations  of  the  currencies  between  those  which  by  law  now  require 
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no  authorization  of  appropriation  acts  in  advance  referred  to  in  table 
1  of  that  document — table  2  of  that  document,  as  illustrative  use  of 
proceeds  under  permanent  authorizations. 

Those,  of  course,  as  you  know,  would  be  under  104(a)  for  market 
development  and  utilization  research  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  those  for  binational  centers  and  publications  under  the 
USIA  under  104 (i)  and  (j) ;  those  under  the  Department  of  State 
for  educational  exchange  under  (h),  and  the  American- sponsored 
schools  under  ( j ) . 

But  the  amendments  added  all  of  the  additional  uses  that  were 
added  last  year,  you  may  recall,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  which  insisted  upon  their  prerogatives  in 
this  respect,  and  requires  the  advance  authorization  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  acts,  except  for  one,  and  that  was  104 (k)  which,  by  legislative 
accident,  happened  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  last  year,  and  in  the  hurried  redraft  of  that  subsection  before  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  upon,  at  the  insistence  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  language  of  that  subsection,  use  for 
research,  requires  actual  appropriations  of  dollars  to  buy  the  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  these  currencies  under  104  (k)  for  research 
has  been  retarded  and  discouraged  considerably  in  the  past  year. 

The  language  of  104 (k)  has  been  of  very  little  assistance  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  use  of  currencies  for  this  purpose  over  the  previous  au¬ 
thority  which  was  contained  in  104(f)  which  permitted  any  inci¬ 
dental  use  by  Federal  agencies  if  the  currencies  were  purchased  with 
appropriated  dollars. 

This  impediment  of  104  (k),  however,  will  probably  be  mitigated 
considerably  by  the  language  which  was  added  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  signed  by  the  President  last  Saturday, 
which  merely  changes  the  requirement  for  appropriations  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  permit  merely  the  authorizations  by  appropriations  bills. 

So  that  hereafter  in  future  years  I  believe  the  use  of  Public 
Law  480  currencies  for  research  will  be  facilitated. 

This  was  an  amendment  which  I  suggested  to  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  which  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  object  to. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  second  amendment  to  480  adopted  in 
the  same  bill,  which  I  cannot  take  full  blame  for;  I  suggested  it  in 
a  different  form. 

It  would  permit  the  donation  domestically  of  these  agricultural 
surpluses  to  the  needy  people  in  this  country  as  a  priority  over  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  or  sales  or  grant  under  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

I  believe  this  would  conform  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  I 
did  not  consult  the  committee  on  it,  but  I  believe  this  would  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Congress. 

The  language  is  not  mandatory,  but  it  is  in  the  sense  of  a  directive 
to  the  Congress — from  the  Congress  to  the  executive  branch  that  this 
would  be  done  insofar  as  it  could  be  practically  administered,  and 
that  will  permit  some  leeway. 

An  example  would  be  the  use  of  soybean  meal  abroad  which  is  un¬ 
suitable,  I  believe,  for  donation  to  the  needy  in  this  country. 
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The  people  in  this  country  are  not  hungry  enough  to  eat  soybean 
meal,  but  it  has  been  very  acceptable  abroad,  and  could  be  used  under 
the  language  of  this  amendment  which,  incidentally,  also  expands  the 
operations  of  section  416  to  permit — this  was  not  my  suggestion — to 
permit  the  donation  of  commodities  that  are  not  in  the  stocks  of  CCC. 

This  would  expand  416  from  its  historic  concept  to  one  in  the  nature 
of  section  32  funds,  except  that  under  section  32,  as  you  know,  the 
distribution  to  the  needy  is  limited  to  the  needy  in  the  country. 

Now,  just  to  refer  briefly  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Campbell  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  voluntary  agencies  this  morning,  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  committee,  before  it  marks  up  the  bill  or  at  some 
time  this  session,  would  call  upon  the  officials  in  ICA  who  now  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  allocating  the  amounts  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  these  various  voluntary  agencies,  in  spite  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Congress  to  the  contrary,  as  to  an  explanation 
of  their  rationale  for  an  arbitrary  restriction  that  cuts  across  the  board 
country  by  country. 

I  believe  that  such  a  hearing  would  indicate  to  those  officials  that 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress,  and  if  there  may  be  any 
doubt  about  that,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  this  sentiment  would 
appear  in  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  pending  bill. 

May  I  endorse  under  title  2  the  provisions  of  the  chairman’s  bill, 
H.R.  7983,  which  makes  title  2  permanent.  Title  3  is  permanent; 
and  titles  2  and  3  have  been  dovetailed  over  the  years  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  effective  administratevely  if  they  were  both  in  the 
same  status. 

I  submit  that  we  will  always  have  in  the  foreseeable  future  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  certain  commodities,  particularly  grains,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  these  surpluses  in  the  stocks  of  CCC,  I  do  not  suggest  that  title 
2  be  expanded  beyond  the  stocks  of  CCC,  that  there  should  be  a  per¬ 
manent  authority  to  make  these  available  for  disaster  relief,  at  least. 

I  should  like  to  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
on  title  2  which  expands  the  operations  to  permit  by  a  donaton — that 
would  fit,  I  think,  within  the  framework  of  what  the  Congress  would 
like — that  this  program  under  title  2  should  be  expanded  beyond  one 
of  strictly  disaster  relief,  and  that  is  the  interpretation  that  ICA 
has  placed  upon  it. 

It  has  not  utilized  the  authority  that  was  enacted  in  1956,  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  of  the  chairman  on  the  House  floor,  by  the  addition 
of  the  words  “or  extraordinary”  to  permit  these  commodities  to  be 
donated  in  refugee  situations,  such  as  the  Arab  refugees  in  their  con¬ 
tinuing  state  of  need. 

That  has  been  hardly  used  at  all,  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
past  fiscal  year,  less  than  $10  million  worth  of  these  commodities  were 
used  under  the  broad  authority  of  title  2. 

It  is  astounding  how  that  operation  has  been  limited. 

If  there  be  any  limitation  imposed  upon  the  amounts  of  title  2,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  the  limitation  of  dollars  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  to  CCC  not  apply  to  grains. 

Language  which  might  accomplish  that  would  simply  say : 

“That,  provided,  however,  that  the  above  limitation  of  $250  mil¬ 
lion”  or  whatever  you  decide  upon— “shall  not  include  the  acquisition 
and  storage  costs  of  grain  or  the  products  thereof.” 
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May  I  suggest  further  that  in  your  decision  as  to  the  total  amounts 
to  be  authorized  annually  under  titles  1  and  2,  that  you  might  see 
fit  to  combine  the  two  so  that  $2i/2  billion,  may  1  suggest,  could  very 
effectively  be  utilized  annually  under  both  titles  1  and  2  combined, 
particularly  if  the  committee  decides  to  adopt  the  worthwhile  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  expansion  of  titles  1 
and  2,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  food  stockpiles,  national 
food  reserves  in  the  recipient  countries,  and  that  on  this  point,  may 
I  suggest,  that  those  food  reserves  might,  in  your  discretion,  be  limited 
to  grains,  and  that  there  be  some  provision  in  the  bill  or  an  under¬ 
standing  in  the  agreements  that  establish  these  reserves  that  these 
stockpiles  of  national  food  reserves  would  be  rotated  in  such  a  manner 
!  that  there  would  be  no  undue  spoilage. 

I  believe  such  an  agreement  would  be  very  easy  to  accomplish  and 
might  be  done  administratively  without  a  directive  placed  in  the  act 
itself,  but  rather  in  the  report. 

The  various  bills  refer  to  limitation  under  title  I  of  $1^  or  $2 
billion  annually,  and  I  suggest  that  a  more  realistic  goal  might  be 
$2i/2  billion  annually  or  $2  billion  annually,  if  you  would  apply  the 
annual  limitation  cumulatively  so  that  this  would  be  $2  billion  for 
each  year  in  which  the  Public  Law  480  program  has  been  enacted. 
That  would  be  since  the  fiscal  year  of  1953. 

On  title  I,  I  will  not  burden  you  with  further  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman,  except  to  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Department  of 
the  executive  branch  proposal,  particularly  with  the  addition  of  the 
authority  to  permit  these  currencies  to  be  used  for  nonfood  relief  in 
the  refugee  situations. 

That  is  a  flagrant  omission  that  the  Congress  has  overlooked  in 
previous  years,  and  there  is  still  apparently  a  disposition  not  to  use 
the  authority  that  was  enacted  in  the  conference  report  last  year 
in  which  the  conferees  directed  the  executive  branch  to  utilize  the 
existing  authority  under  the  first  phrase  of  104(e)  to  permit  grants, 
together  with  the  last  proviso  of  section  104,  which  permits  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  section  1415  to  permit  grants. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  conference  report  said  that  loans  for  certain 
purposes,  such  a  health  and  education,  which  were  non-self-liquidat¬ 
ing  projects,  were  not  suitable,  and  that  the  executive  branch  should 
use  grants  in  such  cases  more  frequently. 

Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  this  year,  indicated  that 
there  was  still  confusion  as  to  the  legislative  intent  on  that.  I  had 
hoped  that  at  least  the  report  of  the  committee  would  clarify  that 

further.  . 

In  this  connection  may  I  point  out  that  the  executive  branch  has 
utilized  this  authority  sparingly  in  certain  countries  where  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  considers  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  the  currencies. 

The  reports  do  not  indicate  that  explicitly.  I  shall  submit,  if  I 
may,  a  table  which  will  show  the  countries  where  loans  are  made. 

TThe  last  semiannual  report  of  last  January  indicated  that  a  total 
of  $216  million  equivalent  had  been  set  aside  under  104(e)  for 
grants — for  economic  development.  But  this  is  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  program  and  includes — and  this  is  an  important  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  report— approximately  $100  million  that  was  previously 
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granted  under  104(c)  to  Yugoslavia  as  a  military  project  to  build 
the  Adriatic  Highway. 

But  the  Congress  subsequently  decided  that  military  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  would  be  illegal  and,  therefore,  this  $100  million  was 
transferred  from  104(c)  to  104(e)  so  that  the  total  amount  showing 
in  the  tables  for  grants  under  104(c)  could  be  reduced  by  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  that  $100  million. 

But  since  the  conference  report  all  grants  have  been  used  predomi¬ 
nantly  as  directed  by  the  Congress  for  health,  education,  and  other 
non-self-liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  skills,  and  they  have  gone  further  than  that  and  conformed  with 
the  policy  to  persuade  the  Government  of  India  to  utilize  a  grant 
that  was  made  to  them  on  another  rationale  back  in  1956  for  these 
projects. 

So  the  executive  branch  is  utilizing  this  sparingly,  but  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress,  and,  I  believe,  they  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  that. 

May  I  make  one  final  suggestion  on  the  Cooley  provision,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  might  wish  to  add  to  104(e) 
provisions  for  Cooley  loans  that  preference  for  these  loans  should  be 
granted  in  relation  to  their  effectiveness  in  developing  the  economy 
and  new  markets  for  our  own  agricultural  commodities. 

In  some  countries  the  amount  of  money  available  for  Cooley  loans 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  each  month  has  to  close 
out  applications  for  loans  for  certain  countries. 

But  within  those  countries  where  the  money  is  scarce,  I  think  it 
wouuld  be  desirable  that  a  company  which  would  promote  increased 
agricultural  exports  or  which  would  promote  the  development  of  the 
foreign  country  and  our  mutual  security  interest  should  have  prefer¬ 
ence  over,  we  will  say,  a  Coca-Cola  company  which  would  merely 
build  a  plant  and  supply  consumer  goods  and  strictly  luxury  com¬ 
modities. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  those  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  give  preference  to  the  programs  which  were  calculated  to 
expand  markets  for  agricultural  products  over  applications  by  Coca- 
Cola  or  Pepsi-Cola  or  some  other  soft  drink  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No.  I  have  talked  with  the  officials  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  charge  of  that,  and  they  say  there  is  no  legislative 
history  which  would  justify  them  in  granting  such  priority. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  made  any  loans  to  Pepsi-Cola  or  Coca- 
Cola? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  know  what  loans  they 
have  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  was  asking  you  is  that  I  had  some 
information  some  weeks  ago  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  soft 
drink  manufacturers  had  made  an  application  for  a  loan  to  build  a 
plant  in  some  foreign  country,  and  one  of  the  competitors  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  since  his  company  had  already  spent  its  own  money 
in  the  same  country  or  some  other  country  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would  give  preference  to  a  soft  drink 
manufacturer  over  Quaker  Oats  or  somebody  like  that  who  is  going 
to  build  an  oatmeal  factory. 

Mi\  Whatley.  That  would  be  a  preference  when  the  loan  is  made 
to  a  foreigner,  if  the  objective  of  the  loan  would  promote  the  expanded 
exports  of  American  products  because  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
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a  foreign  individual  or  firm  can  get  a  Cooley  loan,  which  is  for  that 
particular  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  on  that  particular 
program  I  did  not  recall  having  received  any  complaint  at  all. 

Mr.  Whatley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  program  has  been  operating  very  well. 

Mr.  Whatley.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  need  any  more  authority  to 
do  the  thing  that  you  were  talking  about ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  legislative  history 
that  would  indicate  that  within  the  group  of  applications  for  scarce 
currencies  for  a  particular  country - 

The  Chairman.  Couldn’t  we  take  care  of  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  believe  so.  They  would  follow  your  directive,  but 
thus  far  they  have  no  legislative  history  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Whatley. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  time  you  have  given 
me, 

(The  following  data  was  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Grain  Division, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  6,  1959. 


; 
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Mr.  John  J.  Heimburger, 

Counsel,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heimburger  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  telephone  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  quality  of  the  wheat  unloaded  from  reserve  fleet  ships  during 
the  last  12  months. 

Hudson  River  reserve  fleet. — Twenty-one  ships  containing  4,764,363  bushels 
were  unloaded ;  17  ships  showed  the  wheat  to  be  the  same  grade  as  when 
loaded.  In  four  ships  containing  Spring  Wheat  there  was  a  drop  of  one  grade 
due  solely  to  a  change  made  in  U.S.  grain  standards  in  1957,  resulting  in  different 
standards  being  applicable  when  the  wheat  was  unloaded.  (The  oldest  wheat 
loaded  out  was  put  in  ship  in  1953.) 

James  River  reserve  fleet.- — Thirty-six  ships  containing  S, 137, 253  bushels  were 
unloaded;  29  ships  showed  no  change  in  grade.  In  the  seven  other  ships  (35 
holds)  containing  Spring  Wheat  there  was  a  drop  of  grade  in  wheat  from  31 
holds  due  solely  to  the  difference  in  U.S.  grain  standards  effective  when  the 
wheat  was  loaded  and  wThen  it  was  unloaded,  and  a  drop  of  one  grade  in  wheat 
from  another  hold  due  to  a  three-tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in  foreign  material 
in  the  sample  used  for  grading  purposes.  Parts  only  (18,824  bushels  of  the 
remaining  three  holds  were  changed  to  sample  grade  probably  due  to  small 
leaks  of  water.  (The  oldest  wheat  loaded  out  was  loaded  in  1954.) 

Astoria  reserve  fleet. — One  ship  unloaded ;  a  drop  of  one  grade  due  solely  to 
the  change  made  in  the  U.S.  grain  standards  while  the  wheat  was  in  store. 
(The  ship  was  loaded  in  1954. ) 

Olympia  reserve  fleet. — Six  ships  unloaded;  no  change  in  grade  for  one  ship 
and  grade  data  for  the  others  not  yet  received.  (These  ships  were  loaded  in 
1955.) 


Very  truly  yours, 


Raymond  .J.  Pollock,  Director. 


Grain  Storage  in  Ships 


Memorandum  to  the  Chairman : 

The  Maritime  Commission  (Captain  Kriner)  informs  me  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  now  has  grain  stored  in  ships  at  the  following  locations ; 

Bushels 


Hudson  River,  63  ships - 14, 191,  336 

|  James  River,  68  ships -  15.  207,  253 

I  Astoria,  Oreg.,  40  ships _  9, 364,  398 
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All  of  tlie  grain  presently  stored  is  wheat.  The  ships  are  equipped  with  venti- 
latino-  devices  that  blow  fresh  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  holds  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  says  it  is  informed  that  the  wheat  is  generally  in  “excellent  condi¬ 
tion”  when  it  is  removed.  The  oldest  grain  in  ship  storage  has  been  there  4 
years  and  the  briefest  storage  period  is  6  months  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  requested  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  detailed  data  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  grain  removed  from  ships  in  the  past  year. 

John  J.  Heimburgee, 
Counsel,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Statement  on  H.R.  6684 — “Food  foe  Peace” — by  Repeesentative  Byeon  L. 

Johnson  Befoee  the  House  Committee  on  Ageiculture 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  support  of  my  “Food  for  Peace”  bill,  H.R.  6684. 
There  is  wide  agreement  within  the  country  that  the  United  States  should  devote 
a  portion  of  its  surplus  to  help  meet  human  need  throughout  the  world.  There 
is  a  growing  recognition  that  food  is  itself  a  form  of  capital  and  can  be  used 
to  help  finance  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Unhappily,  the  administration  appears  to  prefer  a  year-to-year  approach  when 
the  circumstances,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  justify  a  long-term  program. 

Our  capacity  to  produce  agricultural  goods  in  excess  of  our  domestic  needs 
and  in  excess  of  normal  exports  at  world  market  prices,  is  now  clearly  estab¬ 
lished.  Even  if  American  imports  were  to  increase  so  as  to  provide  more 
U.S.  currency  to  foreign  countries,  it  is  unlikely  that  food  would  be 
high  on  the  list  of  priorities  because  the  dollars  would  largely  go  to  countries 
that  do  not  need  the  benefits  of  increased  food  stocks.  This  balance  can  only 
be  redressed  by  something  like  a  “Food  for  Peace”  program,  whether  it  be 
called  UNRRA,  Marshall  plan,  foreign  aid  or  food  for  peace. 

My  bill  accepts  the  principle  that  the  United  States  should  commit  itself  now 
for  a  10-year  period  so  as  to  provide  the  assurances  which  foreign  countries 
need,  namely,  that  in  tying  to  this  program,  they  are  tying  to  a  continuing 
program  and  not  a  year-to-year  program. 

Moreover,  the  United  States,  as  the  original  sponsor  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  pledged  itself  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  use  the  United  ; 
Nations  in  support  of  its  international  programs.  The  food  for  peace  program  is  ; 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  use  the  United  Nations  and  thus  strengthen  it  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  international  cooperation  and  friendship. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  therefore,  the  President  is  authorized  to  • 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  in  both  bilateral 
and  mutilateral  operations  with  other  United  Nations  member  nations  that  / 
wish  to  further  their  own  economic  well-being  and  the  objectives  of  the  United  > 
Nations  either  through  contributions  or  use  of  surplus  foods  and  fibers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  reluctantly  for  measures  which  restricted  the 
output  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the  American 
farmers  and  the  American  people  are  properly  reluctant  to  see  the  Congress 
restrict  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  when  they  know  that  there  are  hungry 
and  naked  people  in  the  world  in  need  of  that  food  and  fiber.  I  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  appreciate  and  applaud  our  action  in  continuing  t 
and  strengthening  legislation  which  demonstrates  our  willingness  to  harness  > 
our  plenty  to  the  world’s  needs.  For  this  is  the  way  to  demonstrate  in  our  | 
day  and  generation  that  this  Nation  can  beat  its  swords  into  plowshares  and  | 
its  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Anything  less  than  this  is  a  betrayal  of  our 
political  and  religious  heritage.  And  it  is  a  betrayal  of  the  needs  of  mankind.  ; 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:40  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  30, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  10 : 10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

We  have  H.R.  2420  by  Mr.  Poage,  H.R.  3066  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
H.R.  3976  by  Mr.  McGovern  before  us.  We  have  witnesses  here  from 
the  Department. 

(H.R.  2420  and  the  Department  report,  H.R.  3066,  and  H.R.  3976 
are  as  follows:) 

[H.R.  2420,  8Gth  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title: 

“TITLE  IY— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not 
limited  to  agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of 
such  nations  may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic 
economic  development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for 
periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services 
or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domesti¬ 
cally  produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
termine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not 
more  than  2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately 
equal  annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 
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“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  na¬ 
tions  ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  ; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  non-competitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 


April  20,  1959. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  January  31, 
1959,  requesting  a  report  on  II. R.  2420,  a  bill  “to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes”. 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  proposed  bill  would  add  a  new  title  IV  to  the  Agriculture  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.),  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing,  on  a  long-term  credit  basis,  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  to  friendly  nations  and  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  economic  development  of  these  nations.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agreements  for  periods 
up  to  10  years  under  which  the  United  States  would  undertake  to  deliver  an¬ 
nually  certain  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities.  Payment  for  the  com¬ 
modities  would  be  made  in  dollars  or  in  services  or  in  strategic  or  other  materials 
of  which  the  United  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  could  be  made  in  equal  annual  amounts  over  a  period  of  up  to  forty  years 
with  interest  charges  not  to  exceed  2%  percent  per  year.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  proceeds  derived  by  the  participating  countries  from  the  resale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  commodities  shall  be  used  for  domestic  economic  development. 

The  long  period  involved  in  multiyear  agreements  of  up  to  10  years  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  H.R.  2420  would  involve  definite  programing  problems  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  forecasting  supply  and  consumption  conditions  in  the  importing 
countries  and  in  the  third  countries  which  normally  supply  them.  Such  long¬ 
term  commitments  would  entail  substantial  risk  of  unduly  disrupting  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade. 

Long-term  agreements  involving  commitments  by  the  United  States  to  deliver 
specific  quantities  each  year  are  likely  to  require  the  United  States  to  finance 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  not  in  surplus  supply  in  a  particular  year. 
As  a  result,  and  in  view  of  U.S.  domestic  agricultural  legislation,  this  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  further  development  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses.  We  feel 
it  imperative  that  any  commitments  to  furnish  commodities  under  concessional 
Government  financed  programs  be  limited,  as  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
to  commodities  which  are  clearly  surplus  during  the  period  of  commitment. 
Some  2-  and  3-year  agreements  have  been  entered  into  under  the  title  I  program, 
but  these  have  covered  only  commodities  which  would  clearly  be  in  surplus 
supply  during  the  period  involved. 

There  is  ample  authority  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  accomplish  the 
other  objectives  of  H.R.  2420.  Under  existing  title  I  agreements  about  one-half 
of  the  foreign  currencies  to  be  generated  is  reserved  for  direct  loans  to  par¬ 
ticipating  governments  for  economic  development  projects.  These  loans  are 
repayable  up  to  40  years  in  dollars,  foreign  currencies,  or  in  strategic  materials. 
In  appropriate  cases,  currencies  to  be  reloaned  greatly  exceed  the  average  of 
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50  percent.  Additional  amounts  are  being  granted  to  participating  governments 
and  are  being  made  available  as  loans  to  private  business  firms  for  economic 
development. 

A  technical  difficulty  is  that  sections  402  and  405  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  countries. 
Such  authority,  consistent  with  section  101  of  Public  Law  480,  would  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  vested  in  the  President. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary. 


[H.R.  3066,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  noncompetitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101, 102, 103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 
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[H.R.  3976,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]| 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  title : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of 
economic  development  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may 
be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  United  States  shall  undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or 
in  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
2%  per  centum  per  year.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  de¬ 
livery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  following  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of  such  contract : 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  replace  any  usual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations ; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used  only  for  domestic 
consumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will  be  sold  outside  the  pur¬ 
chasing  nation  either  directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production; 

“(3)  That  all  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  such  nation  from  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  made  available  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  noncompetitive  in  world  trade  with  United 
States  commercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to 
reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their 
participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  101, 102,  103(a), 
106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.” 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anyone  with  you  whom  you  wish  to 
sit  at  the  table  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Ray  Ioanes,  Deputy 
Administrator;  Mr.  Patrick  O’Leary,  Assistant  Administrator;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Mead. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  all  of  your  gentlemen  present. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAX  MYEES,  ADMINISTEATOE,  FOEEIGN  AGEI- 
CULTUEAL  SEEVICE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  EAY  IOANES,  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTEATOE;  PATEICK  O’LEAEY,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTEA¬ 
TOE;  AND  AETHUE  MEAD,  CHIEF,  EEPOETS  AND  ANALYSIS 
BEANCH,  F.A.S.,  U.S.  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEICULTUEE 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
brought  a  short  statement  which  I  would  like  to  read. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  concept  of 
long-term  programing  of  agricultural  commodities  with  particular 
reference  to  provisions  of  H.R.  2420. 

Objectives  of  H.R.  2420:  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  favor  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  principal  objectives  of  H.R.  2420;  first,  to  dispose 
of  large  quantities  of  U.S.  farm  surpluses  to  friendly  countries  abroad, 
and,  second,  to  assist  these  countries  in  their  efforts  to  accelerate  do¬ 
mestic  economic  development.  The  real  question  before  us,  I  believe, 
is  how  we  can  best  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Despite  increased  agricultural  exports  during  the  past  few  years, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  special  programs,  the  surplus  situation  remains 
serious.  There  continues  to  be  a  great  need  in  the  free  world  for  food 
and  fiber.  There  is  also  need  for  economic  expansion  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  achieve  better  standards  of  living. 

Relationship  to  title  I,  Public  Law  480 :  We  have  studied  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  proposal  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  which  has  been 
our  largest  special  program  for  using  our  agricultural  abundance 
abroad.  Title  I  sales  for  foreign  currencies  have  been  accounting  for 
between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  value  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  and  have  been  of  considerably  greater  importance  in  the  export 
of  several  major  commodities.  The  sales  proceeds  are  being  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  specified  in  Public  Law  480.  Although 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  domestic  economic  development  of 
participating  countries,  foreign  currencies  are  also  financing  several 
important  U.S.  agency  programs. 

H.R.  2420  makes  many  of  the  provisions  of  title  I  applicable  to 
the  new  proposal.  There  are,  however,  some  major  differences  which 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon. 

First,  H.R.  2420  provides  that  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed,  grains,  and 
tobacco  may  be  programed  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  surplus 
supply.  Under  title  I,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  make  a  de¬ 
termination  that  commodities  are  in  surplus  supply  before  they  may 
be  included  in  sales  agreements.  Since  no  surplus  determination 
would  be  necessary  under  H.R.  2420,  the  U.S.  Government  might  have 
to  enter  the  commercial  market  to  finance  commodity  purchases 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  made  under  the  price-support  program. 

Second,  H.R.  2420  authorizes  supply  commitments  for  commodi¬ 
ties  for  periods  up  to  10  years.  Title  I  also  permits  forward  pro¬ 
graming  of  commodities  although  no  specific  time  period  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  legislation.  In  practice,  however,  forward  programing 
under  title  I  has  been  limited  to  2-  or  3-year  commitments.  The 
specific  authorization  of  10-year  forward  programing  in  H.R.  2420 
will  tend  to  create  the  impression  that  surpluses  will  be  with  us  for  at 
least  that  forward  period.  We  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
create  this  impression. 
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Third,  H.R.  2420  has  no  limitation  in  programing  either  in  terms 
of  time  or  funds.  Title  I  has  always  had  such  limitations.  The  first 
authorization  was  for  3  years  and  the  most  recent  extension  was  for 
18  months.  The  newly  proposed  title  IV  would  be  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  and  would  reinforce  the  impression  that  in  general  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  would  be  with  us  indefinitely.  We  view  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  under  special  programs  as  a  temporary  measure. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  favor  the  permanent  authorization. 

Fourth,  H.R.  2420  provides  for  a  long-term  credit  arrangement 
repayable  in  dollars,  strategic  materials,  or  services,  with  the  foreign 
country  utilizing  the  proceeds  for  economic  development.  No  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  foreign  currency  use  by  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
Title  I  does  provide  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  a  number 
of  programs  of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Government.  These  include 
military  family  housing,  the  payment  of  U.S.  expenses?  agricultural 
market  development,  educational  exchange,  and  scientific  activities. 
None  of  these  uses  will  be  provided  for  under  H.R.  2420. 

We  have  drawn  these  comparisons  between  title  I  and  H.R.  2420 
because  it  appears  that  the  latter  authorization  is  aimed  at  the  same 
countries  now  participating  in  the  title  I  program.  Some  of  them 
might  consider  H.R.  2420  as  an  alternative  to  title  I,  but  we  doubt 
that  their  purchase  of  commodities  would  be  any  larger  under  the  new 
proposal.  We  do  not  infer  that  title  I  operations  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved.  Later  in  this  testimony  we  will  mention  several  policy 
changes  being  instituted  which  are  aimed  at  this  objective.  However, 
we  believe  that  title  I  is  already  serving  the  principal  purposes  en¬ 
visaged  in  H.R.  2420  without  some  of  the  disadvantages  indicated 
in  the  four- point  comparison. 

The  experience  gained  in  title  I  programing  during  the  past  4 y2 
years  includes  several  two-  and  three-supply  commitments.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  programing  commodi¬ 
ties  over  any  longer  term.  A  longer  term  supply  commitment  does 
not  eliminate  the  fact  that  most  countries  assess  their  needs  on  an 
annual  basis  and  they  do  not  usually  choose  to  import  an  amount 
greater  than  they  need  to  supplement  their  own  domestic  production. 
This  is  just  as  true  in  2-  or  3-year  agreements  as  it  would  be  in  10- 
year  agreements. 

Title  I  sales  agreements  on  a  2-  or  3-year  basis  have  been  negotiated 
for  commodities  which  were  clearly  in  surplus  supply  during  the  period 
of  the  commitment  and  where  there  was  room  for  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  commodities  without  adverse  effects  on  normal  commer¬ 
cial  trade.  Because  of  the  annual  appraisal  by  importing  countries, 
however,  there  is  no  assurance  that  commodities  will  move  in  the  total 
amounts  programed  under  these  arrangements. 

Assistance  in  economic  development:  We  favor  the  assistance  of 
less-developed  countries  in  their  domestic  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  through  use  of  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  obtained  from 
sales  under  title  I.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  lag  in  the  use  of  currencies  in  many  countries  reserved 
for  direct  loans  for  economic  development  projects.  The  adminis¬ 
tration,  however,  has  been  streamlining  procedures  and  practices 
which  we  believe  will  greatly  facilitate  economic  development  in 
friendly  countries  through  the  use  of  title  I  currencies.  As  you  know, 
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tlie  greatest  title  I  impact  on  economic  development  results  from  loans 
to  foreign  governments  under  section  104(g)  of  the  act.  About  50 
percent  of  the  currencies  being  generated  under  title  I  agreements  is 
now  reserved  for  this  purpose.  This  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
$1.7  billion. 

Recent  developments  of  most  interest  to  the  committee  include  a 
decision  last  week  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  value  provision 
in  loan  agreements;  that  is,  in  foreign  currency  loan  agreements. 
This  means  that  in  repaying  loans,  participating  countries  will  need 
only  to  repay  the  number  of  foreign  currency  units  it  has  borrowed 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  currency  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 
Formerly,  they  have  had  to  repay  sufficient  foreign  currency  to  equal 
the  dollar  value  of  the  currency  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made.  If 
its  currency  depreciated,  more  units  of  the  currency  were  required 
to  meet  the  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  value.  This  decision,  we  are  sure, 
will  result  in  fewer  negotiating  problems  and  earlier  signature  of  sales 
agreements  and  will  speed  up  the  use  of  economic  development  funds. 

Other  efforts  to  speed  up  the  use  of  these  funds  include  a  change 
in  procedure  whereby  approvals  of  economic  development  projects 
are  now  being  made  by  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  abroad  with  review 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  in  Washington  be¬ 
ing  limited  in  general  to  broad  guidance  to  the  field.  Also,  audit,  in¬ 
spection,  and  documentation  now  generally  follow  Development  Loan 
Fund  procedures  so  that  these  field  operations  are  consistent. 

There  are  other  means  under  title  I  whereby  foreign  currencies  are 
used  for  economic  development  purposes.  Up  to  25  percent  of  the 
funds  under  each  agreement  may  be  used  for  loans  to  private  business 
firms,  largely  U..S.  firms,  under  the  Cooley  amendment.  Since  the 
amendment  Avas  passed  in  August  1957,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  $200 
million  has  been  reserved  for  these  loans.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  administers  this  activity  and  I  understand  the  Bank 
has  been  furnishing  progress  reports  to  the  committee  from  time  to 
time. 

Also,  larger  use  is  being  made  this  year  of  grants  of  currencies  un¬ 
der  section  104(e)  for  non-self -liquidating  projects.  Total  grants  now 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  $200  million.  This  greater  emphasis  on  such 
grants  is  in  accord  with  a  specific  recommendation  in  the  conference 
report  dealing  with  the  extension  of  Public  LaAv  480  last  August. 

Summary :  Our  main  concern  with  H.R.  2420  is  that  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  further  development  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  commitments  which  would  require  the 
United  States  to  finance  commodities  not  in  surplus  supply  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  year.  The  implications  of  long-term  programing  also  would 
tend  to  establish  surplus  disposal  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  Avhole 
business  of  utilizing  our  excess  production  and  appraising  the  domes¬ 
tic  agricultural  situation  is  much  too  large  and  much  too  important 
to  legislate  years  ahead.  We  need  to  review  these  operations  periodi¬ 
cally.  And'  not  the  least  in  importance  would  be  the  international 
repercussions  of  long-term  commitments  authorized  under  H.R.  2420. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  some  questions. 

First,  about  the  nature  of  the  maintenance  of  value  provision  in  the 
contracts.  What  affect  will  the  action  recently  taken,  eliminating  that 
provision,  have  upon  contracts  now  in  existence  ? 
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Mr.  O’Leary.  The  action  would  apply  to  loan  agreements  covering 
funds  accruing  from  sales  agreements  made  in  fiscal  year  1959.  The 
fiscal  year  1959  sales  program  would  be  the  breaking  point. 

In  prior  agreements  the  maintenance  of  value  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  decision  unless  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  negotiation,  with 
give  and  take  involved,  they  should  be  negotiated  out.  Whether  this 
will  be  done,  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking  about  a  situation  in  Brazil  I  read 
about  recently.  The  contract,  I  think,  was  made  in  1954,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  1956. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
pay  off  the  obligation  in  dollar  value.  I  suppose  that  is  a  special  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  hereafter  be  renegotiated  in  some  way  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  two  countries.  It  would  leave  them  now  holding  the 
bag  under  the  old  maintenance  of  value  law.  And  under  the  new 
contract,  they  would  be  far  better  off. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ioanes  to  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  do  not  have  an  answer  for  you  today  as  to  what 
retroactive  action  would  be  applied  prior  to  June  30, 1958. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  in  the  interest  of 
making  it  easier  for  countries  to  take  the  commodities,  probably,  will 
have  some  implications  for  every  loan,  agreement  which  we  have 
signed  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  pressing  you  for  an  answer  now.  I  am 
pointing  out  the  situation  that  you  should  consider. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  certainly  will. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  long-time  loan  proposition  suggested  by 
Mr.  Poage  in  his  bill,  if  I  understand  your  report,  it  is  unfavorable 
and  I  think  you  said  so  this  morning.  It  was  so  indicated  in  Mr. 
Morse’s  letter  saying  that  under  existing  law  there  is  ample  authority 
to  make  loans,  but  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  longtime  commitments,  just  for  2  or  3  years  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  feel  that  commitments — longer  term  commitments 
than  one  season,  1  year,  should  be  made  only  when  the  supply  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  from  which  the  shipments  will  be  drawn  is  visible 
and  that  the  other  country’s  situation  as  to  what  its  needs  and  uses  of 
it  are,  also,  somewhat  viable. 

We  are  opposed  to  making  commitments  that  may  result  in  our 
Nation  having  to  buy  on  the  open  market,  or  which  might  result  in 
the  other  nation  making  a  poor  use  of  the  product  if  it  drew  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  I  have  one  more  question.  You  make 
a  statement  here  in  the  beginning  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  the  free 
world  for  these  surpluses.  We  continue  to  have  a  surplus  supply. 
We  have  abundant  food  and  fiber.  And  our  surplus  commodity  sit¬ 
uation  is  deteriorating  every  day.  We  have  over  $9  billion  invested. 
Do  you  know  of  any  authority  this  committee  could  give  you  that  you 
feel  you  need  in  disposing  of  these  surplus  commodities  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Sir,  we  are  making  every  effort  possible  to  move  more 
of  the  commodities.  And  we  are  not  being  hampered  at  this  time  by 
lack  of  authority. 

The  factors  which  are  causing  us  problems  are  factors  concerning 
the  ability  of  the  other  countries  to  take  and  use  the  surplus  effectively. 
There  is  a  different  reason  between  having  people  who  could  use  the 
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product,  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  getting  it  to  them  that  involves 
many  things  other  than  legislation. 

The  administration  with  regard  to  President  Eisenhower’s  “food 
for  peace”  program  indicated  a  willingness  to  ask  for  legislation,  if 
we  found  we  were  being  hampered. 

We  are  working  very  hard,  and  we  have  tried  to  increase  our  exports. 
I  am  very  proud  of  what  has  been  done.  But  we  do  not  at  this  time 
see  any  need  for  legislative  change  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why  you  recalled  the  attaches.  The 
attaches  in  Europe  and  other  places  were  put  over  there  to  promote 
transactions.  They  were  put  there  for  that  purpose.  And  now  they 
are  all  back  home.  The  offices  have  been  closed  up.  And  that,  it 
;  seems  to  me,  is  being  done  at  a  time  when,  instead  of  calling  them 
home,  we  should  send  them  out. 

Mr.  Myers.  Dr.  Slagsvold  is  the  representative  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  and  he  is  with  our  attache’s  office  in  Paris. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Department  that  the  functions  being  per¬ 
formed  there  can  be  carried  on  in  any  event.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  more  people  are  needed,  in  our  judgment,  to  push  this  matter, 
we  shall,  certainly  work  hard  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  satisfy  me  at  all.  The  attache  has 
been  put  there  and  he  was  working,  and  I  assume  doing  a  good  job. 
And  now  you  close  up  his  office  and  say,  “Come  home,”  and  he  is  out 
of  business.  It  seems  to  me  you  should  put  one  in  every  European 
country  to  promote  business.  Now  to  bring  the  man  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  seems  to  me,  you  are  weakening  your  efforts  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses. 

Mr.  Myers.  Sir,  Dr.  Slagsvold  does  not  happen  to  be  an  employee 
of  FAS.  I  am  speaking  on  a  subject  which  could  be  better  answered 
by  Mr.  Berger,  the  Administrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  under  Mr.  Berger  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  P  es.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Slagsvold’s  du¬ 
ties  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  French  housing  deals  that 
were  concerned  with  sales  of  surplus  commodities,  and  these  are  pretty 
well  closed  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  about  80  or  85  percent  completed. 
Such  housing  could  be  a  very  good  transaction  for  us  to  pursue  in 
arranagement  for  movement  of  our  commodities,  and  we  should  find 
some  more  like  it.  Could  you  not  find  some  more  like  it  ? 

.  Mr-  Myers.  I  do  not  have  personal  knowledge  on  that.  I  assume 
it  will  be  a  good  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should  give  all  the  at¬ 
tention  we  can  to  disposal  of  surplus  commodities. 

I  have  a  bill  here.  I  have  not  called  it  up  yet.  The  purpose  is  to 
require  exchange  of  commodities  for  services  and  other  things  in 

exchange  mandatory  so  that  we 

can  dispose  of  surpluses. 

The  Russians  are  operating  disposal  programs.  They  have  a  bio- 
transaction  to  sell  cotton  to  Japan.  That  does  not  sound  very  o-qqJ 
to  us,  when  we  have  cotton  piled  up  in  the  warehouses.  I  am  not 
an  international  trader,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  had  some¬ 
body  out  on  the  firing  line,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  this  would 
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not  happen.  I  understand  the  Russians  have  done  a  lot  of  business 
with  European  countries. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  France. 

The  Chairman.  In  Belgium,  for  instance.  A  check  should  be  kept 
on  all  transactions  with  other  countries  of  sales  that  we  should  be 
making.  I  do  not  know  who  has  that.  Who  is  the  salesman  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  foreign-- . 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  largest  cotton  merchant — the  largest 
merchant  in  all  of  it.  You  ought  to  have  a  sales  organization  some¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  sales  organization  under  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  head  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Walter  Berger  is  the  Administrator. 

The  Chairman.  Oh !  Oh ! 

Mr.  Myers.  The  acting  sales  manager  is  Mr.  J ohn  Dean. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Berger  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  these 
things.  Yet,  the  Secretary  comes  out  in  speeches  over  the  country 
saying  there  is  no  surplus. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Myers,  this  is  a  situation  with  many  ramifications. 
It  involves  foreign  policy — it  involves  a  lot  of  questions. 

This  committee  is  vitally  interested  in  the  disposition  of  our  large 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products. 

We  have  had  testimony  in  the  past  indicating  that  we  have  about 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  would  never  admit  that  we  cannot  do  better.  We 
are  working  harder.  We  feel  that  the  easy  ones  have  been  picked  up. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  is  right.  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture — how  can  we  enhance  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  Public  Law  480,  in  the  foreseeable  future  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  feel  that  the  types  of  activities  we  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in,  the  market  development  work,  the  continued  emphasis  on 
trying  to  get  the  commercial  sales,  followed  by  work  on  the  title  I 
sales  for  foreign  currency  to  the  maximum  extent,  plus  continued 
effort  on  the  donation  programs  under  the  existing  authority,  will 
improve  this  situation  within  reasonable  limits.  We  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  work  at  that. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  now,  how  much  are  we  going  to  cut  down  the 
surplus  we  have  on  hand  and  are  again  accumulating  this  year?  In 
other  words,  what  dent  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  make  in  the  sur¬ 
plus,  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  make  any  definite  commitment  as  to  what 
effect  we  will  have  on  our  surpluses,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be 
predicted  exactly.  All  I  can  say  is  that  our  organization  is  going  to 
move  as  much  as  possible  of  it  into  export  with  the  realization  that 
the  export  market  is  not  the  only,  or  the  main,  control  on  the  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  indicates,  though,  Mr.  Myers,  that  we 
are  going  to  increase  the  cotton  surplus ;  we  are  going  to  add  to  the 
corn  surplus;  and  will  add  to  all  of  these  surpluses — they  are  going 
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up  rather  than  going  down.  If  they  were  going  down,  I  would  have 
some  hope. 

The  law  authorized  you  to  take  the  currencies  generated  by  the 
Public  Law  480  program  for  participation  in  horticultural  fairs.  A 
big  flower  show  is  going  on  in  Holland.  We  are  not  in  it  at  all.  Are 
we  going  to  the  Rotterdam  show  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  had  requests  for  two.  The  Rotterdam  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Show  and  the  New  Delhi  Agricultural  Fair  in  India  for 
next  December  and  January  1960. 

The  Department  has  forwarded  the  budget  request  in  the  1959 
supplemental  to  cover  foreign  currency  use  for  those  two  exhibitions. 
It  has  been  acted  on  favorably,  I  understand,  by  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  It  has  come  back  to  the  House  because  it  was 
put  in  the  supplemental  later  than  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  action.  And  those  are  the  only  two  on  which  we  have  had 
requests  from  any  source  to  make  such  shows. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  we  not  represented  in  the  fair  going  on 
just  outside  of  Paris  ?  I  was  asked  that  question.  I  didn’t  know  the 

I  answer.  Is  it  that  no  one  requested  you  to  participate — is  that  it? 
Mr.  Myers.  No  one  has  requested  either  in  Government  or  in  trade 
or  the  Embassy  that  such  participation  occur. 

II  would  like  to  point  out  this  distinction.  On  trade  affairs,  we 
watch  those  as  a  part  of  the  market  development  work  and  try  to  at¬ 
tend  as  many  as  we  can  within  our  resources. 

On  this  very  new  provision  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  shows, 
the  number  of  opportunities  in  the  last  few  months,  of  course,  has 
been  relatively  limited.  And  since  such  a  show  takes  6  to  8  months 
preparation,  I  would  assume  that  if  any  agricultural  or  Government 
group  thought  of  that  particular  show  they  probably  decided  that 
the  time  element  was  not  sufficient.  But  I  am  speaking  only  as  a  guess 
on  that. 

We  have  not  been  approached  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  will  participate  in  15  fairs  this  coming  year  plus 
the  horticultural  show  at  Rotterdam  and  the  one  in  New  Delhi,  mak- 
:  ing  a  total  of  17. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  other  shows  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  they  are  scattered  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  Name  a  few ;  you  do  not  have  to  name  them  all. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  will  be  in  Cologne — we  will  be  in  four  feed  grain 
shows  in  Italy — we  will  be  in  one  in  Salonica,  Greece — we  will  be  in 
a  fair  in  the  fall  in  Lima,  Peru,  with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  will  be  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  a  fine  foods  show  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  there  are  others. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  to  the  clerk  a  list  of  these  fairs 
|  and  information  about  them  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  men  and  the  lady  member  of  the 
committee  may  want  to  attend  them. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  will  welcome  that.  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  trade  promotion  exhibits  and  fairs  where  we  are 
out  looking  for  the  marketing  opportunities  and  this  new  provision 
where  people  have  not  really  oriented  themselves  to  it  in  terms  of 
making  requests. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  follows:) 
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Mr.  IIoeven.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Department  is  taking 
the  position  that  Public  Law  480  should  be  considered  as  temporary 
legislation.  That  is  correct,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  President's  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  agriculture,  he  did  not  spell  out  specific 
limitations  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  which  seems  to  me 
is  an  indication  that  even  the  administration  does  not  consider  the 
surplus  entirely  temporary.  I  think  anyone  who  wants  to  be  realistic 
about  the  matter  will  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  surplus  problem  for  the  next  several  years,  unless  we  em¬ 
bark  on  some  kind  of  a  crash  program  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  corn- 
mod  ities.  Are  you  in  accord  with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Sir,  I  am  in  accord  with  it  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
substantial  surpluses  now  and  will  have  for,  at  least  a  short  time  into 
the  future,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  estimate  on  time  duration. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  express  as  a  personal  opinion,  not 
being  responsible  for  domestic  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  efforts  of  this  and 
other  committees  and  the  Department  itself  will  make  and  propose 
substantial  reductions  in  the  surplus  under  plans  now  in  effect. 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  trade  in  agriculture,  we  will  make 
every  possible  effort  to  move  as  much  as  we  can  and  to  help  the  other 
countries  as  much  as  we  can.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  short-term  out¬ 
look  for  moving  commodities  into  foreign  markets  will  be  a  cure-all 
for  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  This  committee  is  groping  for  additional  methods  to 
enhance  the  disposal  program.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  for 
specific  recommendations.  If  there  is  any  legislation  that  is  needed, 
this  committee,  I  am  sure,  is  ready  to  consider  it. 

As  far  as  the  proposed  legislation  is  concerned,  it  is  alleged  that, 
if  purchases  could  be  made  on  a  long-term  basis  instead  of  from  year 
to  year,  it  might  attract  more  business.  Personally,  I  believe  such 
an  extended  program  should  be  limited  to  a  surplus  situation.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  spending  the  taxpayers’  money  to  augment  a  pur¬ 
chase  program,  not  related  to  the  surplus  problem  confronting  us.  I 
think  it  should  definitely  be  limited  to  surpluses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Myers,  I  judge  that  you  join  in  the  applause  of  the  i 
President  for  his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  food  for  peace.  I  do,  and 
I  assume  you  do. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes.  And  we  are  assisting  in  implementing  that  with 
the  first  public  step  being  of  wheat-exporting  nations  to  be  held  here 
May  4,  5,  and  6,  as  a  sincere  exploration  for  ideas  and  ways  in  which 
more  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  for  that,  although  I  realize  that  some  of  the  na¬ 
tions  who  are  coming  are  coming  to  protect  themselves  against  what 
they  conceive  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  their  export  program  rather 
than  to  join  enthusiastically  in  the  program. 

I  agree  with  you,  we  ought  to  explore  it.  But  we  ought  to  do  some 
exploring  here  on  the  domestic  level.  And  that  is  what  this  bill  seeks 
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to  do,  to  give  us  an  instrumentality  to  explore  what  we  can  do  with 
our  surplus  goods. 

You  pointed  out  that  this  bill  provides  that  the  United  States  will 
commit  itself  to  provide  food  on  certain  terms — will  commit  itself 
to  provide  food  over  an  extended  period  of  years.  And  you  object 
to  that,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  because  we  might  not  have 
surpluses  10  years  from  now.  You  object  to  making  that  kind  of  con¬ 
tract,  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  are  two  or  three  aspects  to  your  statement  and 
your  question. 

On  the  time  element,  we  do  not  feel  that  authority  to  make  longer 
term  commitments  or  the  lack  of  such  authority  is  hampering  us  at 
present. 

On  the  supply  side,  we  do  object  to  making  supply  commitments 
which  would  involve  the  U.S.  Government  going  into  the  market  to  buy 
commodities  which  might  not  be  surplus  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  difference?  What  is  more  dangerous  about 
doing  that  than  agreeing  to  get  these  people  to  pay  with  U.S.  dollars 
over  a  period  of  years  ?  We  have  had  a  program  that  has  been  pretty 
generally  used,  certainly,  it  is  bipartisan ;  most  people  have  been  for 
if— most  Members  of  Congress  have — of  providing  foreign  aid  and  oft- 
times  we  commit  ourselves  to  make  loans  over  substantial  periods  of 
time,  in  dollars,  don’t  we?  We  call  that  good.  The  President  recom¬ 
mends  the  continuation  of  it.  Not  only  the  present  President,  but 
the  preceding  President.  Why  should  we  find  it  entirely  consistent 
with  our  policy  to  commit  ourselves  to  give  dollars  when  they  need 
them  and  find  it  inconsistent  with  our  policy  to  commit  ourselves  to 
sell  com  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  long-term  dollar  loans  are  definite  foreign-aid 
programs  labeled  as  such. 

The  surplus  disposal  programs,  which  involve  foreign  commitments 
are  geared  to  our  domestic  farm  programs  which  do  not  make  such 
long-term  commitments. 

Another  aspect  of  it  which  we  mentioned  was  that  if  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  we  were  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  10  years, 
even  if  the  other  countries  said,  “All  right,  we  will  agree  to  that,” 
they  will  look  at  their  annual  production  and  they  might  or  might 
not  take  up  their  commitments,  in  any  event,  or  they  may  try  to  get 
out  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  that,  Mr.  Morse  said  this — 

Under  existing  title  I  agreements,  about  one-half  of  the  foreign  currencies: 
to  be  generated  is  reserved  for  direct  loans  to  participating  governments  for 
economic  development  projects.  These  loans  are  repayable  up  to  40  years  in 
dollars,  foreign  currencies,  or  in  strategic  materials. 

It  seems  you  are  doing  already  what  is  suggested  under  the  bilk 
You  take  the  money  generated  from  the  payments  here  and  loan  it 
for  40  years  at  about  2y2  percent  interest. 

Mr.  Myers.  Four  percent  now. 

The  Chairman.  At  4  percent.  And  now  Mr.  Poage  is  trying  to 
find  out  from  you  why  you  are  willing  to  loan  the  money  generated 
by  the  sales  but  you  are  not  willing  to  make  5-year  commitments  on 
the  materials. 
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Mr.  Myers.  The  distinction,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  commodity 
sale  involved  was  arranged  with  surpluses  in  being  and  with  the  needs 
of  that  country  for  the  use  of  the  commodity. 

Then  the  loan  of  foreign  currencies  was  a  financial  transaction 
extending  over  a  longer  period. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Suppose  under  the  authority  you  now 
have  you  can  make  commitments  furnishing  to  India  or  some  other 
country  so  much  of  corn  and  wheat,  you  are  willing  to  do  that,  but 
within  the  surplus  situation  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  made  five  such  transactions.  They  were 
within  the  surplus  situation.  They  were  instances  where  the  need 
and  use  by  the  other  country  could  be  visualized  ahead  for  2  years 
or  3  years  and  they  were  within  the  current  dollar  authorization  for 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Even  though  it  was  a  2-  or  3-year  com¬ 
mitment,  the  total  dollar  value  was  charged  against  the  then  current 
Public  Law  480  authorization.  I  might  read  for  you  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made.  Three  were  in  1956,  with  India,  Brazil, 
Indonesia. 

The  first  two  for  3  years ;  Indonesia  for  2. 

There  was  a  commitment  made  in  1957  to  Colombia  for  3  years. 
There  was  a  commitment  made  in  November  of  1958  to  Pakistan  for 
2  years. 

Each  of  those  were  within  the  framework  and  terms  which  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Myers  has  put  it  clearly 
and  has  pointed  out  the  objection  in  his  original  statement.  And  I 
realize  that  he  represents  an  agency  that  is  concerned  with  the  dis¬ 
posing  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

From  the  standpoint  or  surpluses  alone,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
say  that  we  will  commit  ourselves  to  dispose  of  surpluses  when  we  do 
not  have  any  surplus.  But  this  bill  is  much  more  far  reaching  than 
merely  a  surplus  disposal  bill.  This  bill  attempts  to  lay  down  a  policy 
that  will  enable  this  country  to  use  agricultural  products  in  lieu  of 
tax  dollars  to  carry  out  the  policies  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  carry 
out.  If  I  visualize  it  at  all  correctly,  it  is  an  effort  to  use  food  for 
peace.  It  may  be  a  misguided  effort,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  use  food  for 
peace.  We  cannot  use  food  for  peace  if  we  use  it  simply  as  a  means 
of  serving  our  own  agricultural  interests.  If  we  confine  our  food-for- 
peace  programs  simply  to  something  that  will  bolster  our  agricultural 
policy  at  home  our  food-for-peace  program  would  be  a  flop.  We  have 
to  consider  people  who  are  buying  our  products. 

This  bill  is  not  a  giveaway  bill.  It  is  not  even  a  foreign  currency 
bill.  It  is  not  a  substitution  for  sale  for  foreign  currency  as  some  of 
the  witnesses  have  seemed  to  feel.  This  is  in  addition  to  Public  Law 
480.  It  allows  continuation  of  the  sale  for  foreign  currency.  It  al¬ 
lows  continued  use  of  such  currencies  as  you  need  to  make  our  ex¬ 
penditures  within  the  countries.  But  these  sales  that  are  made  under 
these  long-term  conditions  are  going  to  be  repaid  in  dollars.  It  is  not 
a  giveaway.  It  does  not  even  contain  the  authority,  either,  to  wipe  out 
the  loan.  It  says  that  the  loans  shall  be  made  to  be  repayable  in  dol¬ 
lars,  over  a  40-  or  50-year  period — 50  years  from  the  time  the  com¬ 
modities  are  first  granted. 
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I  think  one  of  our  weaknesses  in  the  world  today  has  been  that 
Kussia  is  offering  and  is  giving  aid  at  a  much  lower  interest  rate  than 
the  United  States.  These  countries  with  whom  we  are  dealing  have 
pencils  and  they  have  paper,  whether  they  have  IBM  machines  or  not, 
and  they  have  got  sense  enough  to  sit  down  and  figure  the  difference 
between  2  and  4  percent.  They  understand  when  we  talk  about  4- 
percent  loans,  as  against  Bussia’s  2-percent  loans,  we  are  dealing 
pretty  harshly  with  them. 

So  I  am  trying  here  to  figure  a  rate  of  interest  that  will  be  some¬ 
what  comparable  with  what  we  ourselves  expect  to  have  to  pay,  be¬ 
cause  we  won’t  be  taking  a  substantial  loss,  but  we  will  be  actually 
dealing  in  the  world  realistically  with  the  rate  of  interest  with  which 
other  people  are  dealing. 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we  say  we  are  offering  aid  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  Bussia  offers  them  40-  and  50-year  loans  at  2 
percent. 

Why  you  know  and  I  know  that  that  rate  of  interest  interests  them 
as  much  as  the  principal  of  the  loan  does.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
them  to  take  a  “pig  in  a  poke.” 

We  are  going  to  be  repaid  in  U.S.  dollars.  That  is  about  all  we 
have  done  with  Public  Law  480,  is  it  not  ?  Most  of  your  agreements 
up  until  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  in  effect  nothing  but  loans.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  doing  is  merely  canceling  the 
loans  or  a  large  part  of  them  and  making  gifts,  out  of  what  Congress 
thought  was  a  business  program. 

You  had  the  right  to  make  the  gift  in  the  first  place,  but  I  doubt 
materially  that  you  have  the  right  to  change  the  program  after  the 
commitments  have  been  made.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  have  any 
right  to  negotiate  these  agreements  after  you  have  told  this  Congress 
that  you  are  getting  back  so  many  dollars,  without  even  suggesting 
to  the  committee  that  you  want  to  know  what  our  thoughts  were. 
What  you  have  done  means  that  all  of  these  loans  that  you  made  in  the 
last  year  are  now  actually  payable  in  whatever  anybody  wants  to  pay 
us  when  the  loans  come  due. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  did  tell  us  that  he  was  changing  every  loan  in  fiscal 
1959,  isn’t  that  correct?  Didn’t  you?  He  told  us  he  was  changing 
every  loan  made  in  1959,  fiscal  1959,  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  said  this  would  apply  to  all  loan  agreements,  sales 
agreements,  signed  from  June  30, 1958,  onward. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes.  Only  proceeds  of  sales  agreements  entered  into 
in  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  retroactive  for  this,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Poage.  If  I  could  interrupt  you  for  a  second  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Do  you  oppose  the  dropping  of  maintenance  of  value 
in  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  I  do.  To  say  the  least,  I  think  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  I  think  that  I 
do  oppose  it.  I  think  I  oppose  it  because  you  have  told  us  repeatedly, 
not  simply  you,  but  I  mean  the  agency  has  repeatedly  told  us  of  the 
value  of  the  loans  that  they  had  made,  and  the  value  of  our  repayment 
was  secure  by  the  arrangement,  and  that  it  was  not  a  giveaway 
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proposition,  but  that  we  were  going  to  get  paid  in  the  equivalent  of 
dollars.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
inducements.  We  were  told  last  year  in  conference  that  by  extending 
this  program  we  could  know  what  we  would  get  back.  That  was  one 
of  the  inducements  for  extending  it.  For  you  to  use  this  maintenance 
of  value  clause  as  an  inducement  and  to  change  it  without  ever  saying 
a  word  to  us,  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  whether  we  ought  to  do  so  in  the  future  or  not,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  you  held  out  as  a  basis  for  passing  the  law.  I 
guess  you  can  change  the  rules  now  that  you  have  the  money,  but  I  do 
not  like  it.  I  thought  that  Congress  was  the  law-creating  agency  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  comment  is  because  this  is 
a  significant  change  in  one  direction.  And  that  direction  is  to  make 
the  program  more  attractive  to  the  foreign  participants  so  we 
could  move  more  commodities,  and  we  think — and  when  I  say,  “we 
think,”  I  mean  those  working  on  this  program — we  think  that  will  be 
a  way  to  do  two  things. 

One,  to  make  it  easier  for  countries  which  are  short  of  dollars,  since 
the  loan  does  not  become  a  dollar  obligation  but  becomes  a  local  cur¬ 
rency  obligation. 

And  secondly,  will  encourage  them  to  put  these  funds  to  use  faster. 

No  matter  who  thought  of  them,  or  what  we  think  about  them,  the 
purpose  is  to  use  our  tools  more  effectively  so  we  can  get  more  stuff 
moving. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  were  asking  whether 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  the  change  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that 
that  is  what  the  Congress  originally  thought  we  were  doing  when  it 
first  passed  it.  I  am  sure  that  we  thought  you  were  going  to  make  the 
sales  and  there  would  be  only  foreign  currency  involved,  but  the  years 
passed,  and  you — and  I  do  not  mean  “you”  personally,  but  the  men 
in  charge,  repeatedly  came  before  us  and  told  us  that  the  Department 
required  the  maintenance  value  clause.  That  was  a  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  when  we  renewed  this  bill.  And  I  think  that  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  the  Congress  if  you  were  going  to  change  the  whole 
viewpoint — even  to  change  it  back  to  what  Congress  originally  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  done — that  you  should,  at  least,  have  told  us  that  you 
proposed  to  change  the  rules.  Maybe  Congress  did  not  mean  these 
regulations  to  be  a  loan  program.  That  is  all  Public  Law  480  has  been. 
It  has  not  been  anything  but  a  loan  program  for  quite  some  time. 

Now  then,  I  am  not  saying  that  maybe  it  should  not  be  something 
more  than  a  loan  program.  But  we  certainly  extended  what  we 
thought  was  a  loan  program. 

Now  then,  you  changed  it  retroactively,  and  you  made  it  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  program.  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  consider 
it  again. 

Anyhow,  this  bill  we  have  before  us  is  not  a  soft  currency  bill. 
This  bill  would  not  have  repayment  in  foreign  currency.  This  bill 
would  involve  simply  a  loan  program  and  everyone  understands  that 
it  is  a  loan  program.  Thinking  that  was  all  that  was  in  Public  Law 
480,  we  attempted  to  liberalize  the  loan  program  so  that  those  nations 
that  are  trying  to  build  their  economies  and  know  that  they  must  plan 
some  years  in  advance  could  use  this  loan  program  for  building  their 
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economy.  So  a  country — let  us  call  one  by  name  and  suggest  Libya — 
wants  food.  Maybe  they  do  not  have  enough  food  to  feed  their  people 
for  a  long  time.  I  think  they  will  need  food  10  years  from  now. 
In  her  development  program,  she  needs  to  know  she  can  get  that  food. 
She  needs  to  know  that  she  will  have  it,  not  this  year  only,  but  that 
she  will  have  it  8  years  from  now.  And  so  this  program  says,  “You 
can  make  the  kind  of  contract  that  will  meet  Libya’s  needs.  We  are 
going  to  consider  the  effect  on  Libya  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  United 
States — we  are  going  to  try  to  help  both  parties.” 

Many  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  backward  in  their  technology, 
and  they  have  to  use  human  labor  to  do  much  of  their  work.  The 
Sudan  is  an  illustration.  It  will  be  needing  to  build  roads  and  canals 
for  many  years.  They  have  to  move  their  earth  by  scraping  it  up  by 
hand  and  putting  it  in  little  baskets  to  carry.  That  is  the  way  they 
do  it.  They  have  got  the  labor  to  do  it.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
rather  foolish  to  import  machinery  and  put  people  out  of  work.  Now 
then,  this  bill  proposes  that  we  help  to  feed  them.  To  have  food  to  do 
it  with.  That  is  the  biggest  thing  we  can  provide ;  that  is  the  food  if 
they  are  going  to  carry  on  their  work.  If  they  are  going  to  carry 
on  a  program  of  internal  development,  and  we  hope  that  they  will, 
they  will  have  to  know  that  they  can  get  food  from  some  source  and 
have  to  know  that  they  can  get  it  for  a  longer  period  than  1  or  2 
years.  They  will  have  to  know  just  how  and  how  much  they  must 
pay. 

We  thought  that  with  this  bill  that  they  would  be  able  to  know 
that  for  a  period  of  time  that  they  -would  have  food  that  they  need. 
Food  for  them  is  the  same  as  the  fuel  oil  that  drives  these  piledrivers 
over  here  in  this  building  that  we  are  building;  because  they  do  by 
hand  the  work  we  do  with  machines. 

Many  of  these  other  countries  will  have  to  do  those  things  by 
human  labor,  and  will  need  a  dependable  supply  of  food  at  depend¬ 
able  prices. 

So  we  thought  we  would  say  to  them,  “Sure,  you  want  to  develop  a 
long-time  program,  5-year  program” — maybe  we  do  not  want  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  term  “5-year  program,”  but  we  know  the  world  is  accepting 
it,  nevertheless — India  is  using  a  5-year  program — many  nations  are 
using  these  development  programs.  They  cannot  plan  for  these  pro¬ 
grams  unless  we  help  thefn  plan  for  them.  This  bill  contemplates 
that  we  will  enable  them  to  look  down  the  road  5  years  or  10  years 
and  see  what  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  food.  Certainly,  from  our 
standpoint  we  would  rather  advance  food  than  to  commit  ourselves  to 
advance  money,  either  as  a  gift  or  as  a  loan. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  We  know  that  we  are  going  to  have 
surpluses  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Where  in  this  bill  does  it  say  this  program  will  cut  down  the  pres¬ 
ent  aid  program  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  It  does  not  say  it,  but  if  we  can  supply  a  country’s  need 
with  food  we  reduce  the  need  for  money. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Are  you  naive  enough  to  believe  that  this  will  cut 
down  the  foreign  aid  program  for  dollars  ?  It  will  be  in  addition. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  know  that.  But  I  think  that  if  we  are  going 
to  consistently  oppose  the  giving  of  dollars  to  these  people,  and  I 
think  you  and  I  have  voted  against  it - - 
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Mr.  Belcher.  Correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  we  are  consistently  going;  to  do  that,  we  will  have 
to  provide  something  in  lieu  thereof ;  something  that  will  achieve  the 
results.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  to  use  this  food,  if  we  have  such  an 
abundance,  is  a  sound  way  to  approach  the  needs  of  the  other- 
countries. 


Mr.  Belcher.  We  give  them  the  dollars  to  go  out  and  buy  it.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  we  give  them  the  dollars  or  the 
food.  So  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned,  it  is  “even  Stephen.” 

Mr.  Poage.  I  don't  think  it  is.  When  we  provide  food  it  does  create  a 
market  for  our  farm  products  which  otherwise  would  not  be  created. 

Mr.  Belcher.  For  a  product  that  is  not  in  surplus;  it  does  for  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  or  a  product  that  I  think  will  be  in  surplus  during  the 
10  years.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  wiped  out  our  surpluses  fn  10 
years  ? 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  want  to  have  it  for  the  wheat  surplus  and  to  take 
all  of  the  rest  of  these  commodities  out  that  do  not  need  help. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  we  will  be  rid  of  our  cotton  surpluses  in 
10  years? 


Mr.  Belcher.  Under  this  program  you  can  still  do  it  as  long  as 
cotton  is  there. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  can  contract  under  this  program  for  wheat,  for 
cotton,  for  corn,  and  other  feed  grains,  and  for  tobacco,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Rice  is  in  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  rice  is  included.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that 
they  have  a  surplus  of  rice  and  of  the  other  basic  commodities.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  will  deny  the  fact  that  we  have  surpluses  and 
are  going  to  need  markets  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Probably  480  will  take  care  of  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  has  not.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  is  not 
to  use  our  food  for  peace  so  much  as  it  is  to  simply  dispose  of  it.  We 
have  had  1  ublic  Law  480  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  have  sur¬ 
pluses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to,  say,  a  five-year  contract  dealing 
with  sui  pluses,  for  corn  or  wheat,  each  year  for  the  next  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  present  authority  a  5-year  contract  could  be  made  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  justify  it. 

The  Chairman  You  have  the  authority.  You  said  you  have  the 
authority.  Mr.  Poage  is  complaining  you  are  not  using  the  au¬ 
thority.  ° 

Mr.  Belcher.  He  was  complaining  they  were  using  it  a  minute 

rrk  ° 


ago. 


Mr.  Poage.  No,  no.  I  said  I  complained  about  using  the  authority 
to  cancel  out  these  notes  that  they  are  taking. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  are*5  going  to  sell  these  things: 
we  ha  ve  got  to  consider  what  the  purchaser  wants  and  what  we  want 
YV  e  have  got  to  give  some  consideration  to  his  needs. 
tt must  sell  them  on  terms  that  are  most  convenient  to  the* 
United  States  regardless  of  whether  that  meets  the  convenience,  or 
the  needs  of  the  purchaser  or  not.  I  know  we  have  got  the  right  to 
do  that.  I  won  t  deny  that  at  all.  We  have  got  the  right  to  say  that, 
7on,t  sel|  at  all  unless  you  come  here  and  get  the  goods  and  pay 
cash  for  them.”  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that.  F  y 
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Now  then,  if  we  are  really  serious  to  get  rid  of  surpluses,  if  we 
are  really  anxious  to  sell  them,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  wishes  of  the  people  who  may  buy  them.  What  do  they  want 
with  our  surpluses  ?  One  of  the  things  that  people  may  want  with 
them  is  a  stable  source  of  supply.  Don’t  you  agree  that  is  one  of  the 
things  they  want  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have - 

Mr.  Poage.  A  reliable  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  not  found  that  the  other  countries  want, 
under  the  480  provisions,  to  commit  themselves  to  these  long  terms. 
And  if  we  find  a  transaction — if  the  one  in  Sudan,  as  you  mentioned, 
should  be  such  that  they  and  we  see  the  need  for  a  5-year  deal,  we 
can  do  it  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  do  try  to  fit  it  to  their  needs.  We 
try  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  main¬ 
tenance  of  value  was  in  that  direction,  as  Mr.  Ioanes  said. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  would  still  be  further  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  no  plans  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  didn’t  ask  that.  I  just  asked  if  it  would  not  still  be 
further  in  that  direction — wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course.  Why  all  you  did  was  to  do  part  of  the 
cancellation.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  cancellation  may  not  be 
a  good  thing.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is  a  complete  change  of  the 
policy  that  this  Congress  established.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  can 
cancel  part  of  the  debt  without  consulting  the  Congress,  that,  obviously, 
you  have  the  authority  to  cancel  all  of  the  debt.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  on  the  record.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  authority  to  cancel 
all  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  a  little  complicated.  In  terms 
at  the  time  of  the  original  deal,  the  decision  can  be  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  put  it  all  in  terms  of  grants,  or  most  of  it  in  terms  of 
grants  rather  than  in  loan  and,  in  effect,  there  would  be  no  debt.  Also, 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  or  renegotiating — — 

Mr.  Poage.  Those  are  technicalities.  Let  us  consider  those  agree¬ 
ments  where  you  have  canceled  the  maintenance  of  value  clause,  would 
you  say  that  you  did  or  did  not  have  legal  authority  to  cancel  the 
entire  debt  on  those  specific  agreements? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  feel  you  do  have  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point,  however,  this  cancella¬ 
tion  of  maintenance  of  value  does  not  necessarily  mean  reducing  the 
amount  of  repayment.  Some  of  the  countries  where  we  have  made  sales 
recently  have  strengthening  currency. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know.  Maybe  Bolivia  currency  will  go  up  and  become 
of  equal  value  to  the  dollar.  Then  you  are  wanting  to  get  back  more 
value  than  you  would  have  given  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  particular  example.  There 
are  some  of  the  countries,  only  a  portion  of  the  total  sales,  but  in  some 
of  the  countries,  the  currencies  are  strengthening  and  in  some  they  are 
weakening.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  refer  to  two  points  made  earlier 
in  your  comments  here,  Mr.  Poage. 
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First,  I  am  sure  that  the  administration  and  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  do  not  view  the  whole  matter  of  food-for- 
peace  concept  in  the  limited  sense  of  surplus  disposal.  But  however, 
the  intent  of  Public  Law  480,  as  it  was  written,  was  for  surplus 
disposal. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  make  related  to  a  comment  that  you 
made.  Is  it  our  judgment  that  the  countries  to  which  your  proposal 
would  apply  are  essentially  the  same  ones  which  are  now  getting 
substantial  quantities  under  title  I  of  480.  And  it  is  our  judgment 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  take  more  of  these  commodities  with 
the  additional  provision  than  they  do  now. 

If  I  may  use  an  example  and  mention  India,  the  only  limitation  at 
the  moment  on  the  amount  of  wheat  that  is  going  to  India  is  their 
ability  to  move.  We  are  not  holding  them  up  on  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  countries  would  not  take  advantage  of  a 
loan  that  had  to  be  repaid  in  dollars  as  provided  in  this  bill  if  they 
could  get  the  same  commodities  by  agreeing  to  repay  in  their  cur¬ 
rency  at  a  later  date. 

I  agree  with  you  that  you  have  arranged  the  situation  where  very 
few  countries  would  take  advantage  of  this  proposal.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

If  you  agree  that  6  months  after  the  signing  of  the  notes  that  you 
are  going  to  cancel  the  entire  notes,  you  would  induce  still  fewer 
countries  to  take  advantage  of  my  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  mentioned  whether  some  have  asked 
for  grants.  Are  there  some  countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  You  mean  grants  of  currency  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  have  asked  for  commod¬ 
ities. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O’Leary  to  speak  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  use  of  grants  has  been  minor  in  the  past.  Until 
this  year  there  have  been  very  few  grants  made  under  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  we  have  not  found  that  the  requirement  that 
the  currency  going  for  use  by  the  country  be  under  loan  instead  of 
grant,  was  a  limiting  factor  as  regards  the  quantity  of  commodities 
that  they  would  take.  Generally  the  quantities  of  commodities  that 
they  have  taken  under  the  program  have  been  that  quantity  that 
they  could  absorb,  taking  into  account  their  own  production  and 
other  sources  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  taking  into  account  the  starvation  that 
prevails  among  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  whereas  we  have 
these  huge  supplies  here  in  the  United  States,  why  can  we  not  get  that 
food  over  there  where  it  is  needed  ? 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  where  people  have  died  in  Haiti 
of  starvation.  Something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  all  you  can  do  is  to  try  to - 

_  The  Chairman.  I  understand  sometimes  there  are  political  con¬ 
siderations  and  there  are  other  causes,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
we  have  people  starving  all  around  us  and  here  we  have  all  of  this 
food  in  storage. 

Now,  is  that  because  there  are  political  roadblocks,  or  economic 
roadblocks,  or  what? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  rather 
briefly.  You  mentioned  people  dying  of  starvation  in  Haiti,  and  in 
the  newspaper  it  talks  about  disease  down  in  Haiti.  I  will  come  to  that 
in  an  instant. 

Now,  in  some  of  these  countries  the  ability  of  that  country  to  take 
and  move  and  distribute  the  commodities  is  a  limiting  factor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  under  titles  II  and  III  of  Public 
Law  480  considerable  quantities  have  been  furnished  in  emero-encies 
and  to  relief  organizations,  church  supported  and  other,  that  are 
prepared  to  move  the  product.  The  limiting  factor  has  been  the 
amount  that  can  be  so  moved,  not  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  furnish  the  commodity. 

With  specific  reference  to  Haiti,  now,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
checked  that  situation  with  three  survey  teams.  On  a  visit  to  Rome 
last  week  I  found,  as  the  result  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  check  by  their  local  people  in  Haiti,  that  the  story  of  deaths  from 
starvation  and  the  story  of  epidemics  in  Haiti  is  false. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  false  ? 

.  Mr.  Myers.  False.  There  is  plenty  of  need  for  help  in  Haiti,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  a  drought  and  there  might  be  an 
even  more  serious  situation  before  too  long.  But  as  far  as  the  survey 
teams  of  the  FAO  and  the  survey  teams  of  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  were  able  to  tell,  and  they  went  right  into 
the  area  mind  you,  the  story  of  deaths  from  starvation  or  the  story 
of  disease  epidemics  down  in  Haiti,  those  stories  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  that  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  As  the  result  of  seeing 
it  in  the  papers,  there  was  an  immediate  investigation.  I  should  add 
that  there  are  food  stocks  on  the  island  and  the  U.S.  Government  is 
prepared  to  send  more  in  immediately  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  question  before  we  get 
too  far  away  from  what  we  were  discussing? 

I  think  that  it  is  inevitable  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  rewrite 
all  of  the  outstanding  contracts  that  were  made  before  June  30,  1958, 
as  well  as  those  made  since  that  date.  I  think  that  in  good  conscience 
you  should  give  these  other  people,  our  early  customers,  the  same 
privilege  as  has  been  granted  to  the  late  comers. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  there  are  some  countries  that  would  not  want 
that  change. 

Mr.  Poage.  Perhaps  not,  but  anybody  that  comes  and  asks  you 
for  it,  you  are  going  to  give  it  to  them ;  aren’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Poage,  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  consider  them — 
we  have  made  no  indications  that  we  are  going  to  grant  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand,  Mr.  Myers,  but  I  want  to  be  frank  with 
you  and  I  want  you  to  be  frank  with  us.  We  know,  I  know  and  you 
know  and  everybody  knows,  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
not  going  to  pick  out  certain  countries  and  tell  them,  “We  are  going 
to  cancel  this  provision  in  the  contract  with  you,”  and  then  say  to 
other  countries,  “You  signed  the  contract  3  days  earlier  and  we  will 
not  make  any  concession  to  you.”  You  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  And  you  know  you  are  going  to  treat  the  early  contracts 
just  as  favorably  as  you  do  the  more  recent  contracts. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Well,  that  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  governments.  We  are  helped  a  little  bit  on  it  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  this  gap  of  the  time  period  when  we  were 
not  signing  any  negotiations. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Myers,  you  said  that 
you  wanted  to  help,  you  would  try  to  help,  but  that  you  do  not  want 
to  extend,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  to  all  the  people  who  made 
these  contracts  the  same  privilege. 

Are  you  telling  this  committee  that  you  would  not  extend  that  same 
privilege  to  the  people  who  made  these  contracts  in  1956  and  1957  that 
you  have  extended  to  those  people  who  made  contracts  in  1958? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did  not  mean  to  so  imply.  I  meant  only  that  each 
individual  instance  will  have  to  be  looked  at  on  its  own  merit. 

Mr.  Poage,  And  you  are  not  going  to  give  them  the  same  privileges? 

Mr.  Myers.  You  see,  sir - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  that  you  want  to  help,  but  you  are  not  going 
to  give  them  all  the  same  privileges. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  choice  of  the  word  “help”  may  have  been  a 
little  unfortunate.  What,  I  meant  is  that  the  gap  in  time — we  will 
prevent  someone  coming  in  and  saying,  “We  were  just  3  days  ahead,” 
and  we - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  like  to  be  interrupting  you  all  the  time,  Mr. 
Myers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  give  them  the  same  thing, 
you  will  treat  them  all  alike,  will  you  not?  You  know  that  you  will. 
Why  are  you  not  frank  about  it  ? 

Are  you  not  going  to  treat  all  nations  with  whom  we  trade  alike? 
Since  you  have  already  given  this  privilege  to  one  group,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  give  it  to  the  others,  and  you  know  you  are  going  to 
have  to,  and  you  are  going  to  recommend  it,  are  you  not?  That  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  making  retroactive  agreements. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  don’t  wish  to  make  a  decision  on  that  this  moment. 
We  will  look  at  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGovern.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Poage ’s 
statement  that  we  have  to  evaluate  this  program,  at  least  partially, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to  help,  instead 
of  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  does  for  us. 

Will  it  not  create  a  much  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
countries  if  they  know  that  we  are  willing  to  supply  some  food,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  in  surplus  supply  in  this  country,  just  because 
those  people  need  food  ? 

I  question  whether  we  generate  very  much  good  will  and  appreci¬ 
ation  on  the  part,  of  these  other  countries  when  we  limit  our  aid  simply 
to  those  commodities  that  we  know  are  in  great  surplus  in  the  United 
States. 

As  Mr.  Poage  indicated,  we  have  to  consider  those  other  countries 
who  are  cooperating  with  us;  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  their  needs 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  dollar  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Myers,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  overall  foreign  programs  of  the 
P.S.  Government  in  one  way  and  another  give  considerable  assurance 
that  we  are  not  limiting  our  efforts  strictly  to  surplus  disposal. 
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However,  the  particular  program  of  Public  Law  480  was  focused 
and  has  been  more  focused  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  other  nations  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  we  have  limited  our 
overall  programs  to  that  particular  narrow  definition. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more  point.  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that,  following  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Poage,  several 
other  members  have  introduced  measures  identical  to  H.R.  2420..  L 
have  introduced  H.R.  3976  and  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  has  introduced  an  identical  measure,  H.R.  3066. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Myers,  how  these  foods 
are  distributed  in  these  countries  under  Public  Law  480.  Are  they 
distributed  through  the  Government  directly,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Title  I  commodities  are  handled  through  regular  com¬ 
mercial  channels. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  From  this  standpoint:  They  are  sent  out  from  the 
United  States  through  regular  commercial  channels,  and  they  are 
handled  in  the  other  nations  in  the  manner  in  which  their  trade  is 
set  up. 

.  As  you  are  aware,  some  countries  have  completely  private  opera¬ 
tions  and  some  have  government  corporations  or  a  government  dis¬ 
tribution  system. 

The  effect  is  that  under  title  I,  commodities  go  into  the  markets  in 
these  other  countries  through  the  distribution  system,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  private  trading  firm  which  had  purchased  some  wheat  or  cotton. 

That  is  not  correct  for  the  donation  aspects  of  Public  Law  480. 
For  example,  where  commodities  are  furnished  to  a  charitable  organi¬ 
zation,  the  U.S.  Government  puts  them  on  the  other  shore  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  charitable  organization  which  then  handles  the  dis¬ 
tribution  according  to  it£  own  network  of  charitable  outlets. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Well,  let  us  take  the  case  of  commodities  that  are 
going  into  the  commercial  channels,  or  let  us  take  the  case  of,  say, 
wheat,  in  a  case  where  the  government  itself  is  going  to  get  it. 
How  are  they  going  to  get  their  return,  to  be  able  to  repay  this  loan 
or  to  put  money  into  the  development  project  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  government  gets  its  return  from  the  sale  of  it  to 
its  own  people  for  its  own  currency. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  other  words,  do  they  sell  it  at  wholesale  prices  and 
leave  a  profit  margin  on  it?  Do  fhey  do  that  and  then  put  it  in  the 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O’Leary  to  talk 
about  the  details  on  this. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  sales  under  title  I  are  just  like  any  ordinary 
commercial  sale - 

Mr.  Hagen.  Except  you  are  dealing  with  governments. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  you  may  be  and  you  may  not.  be.  We  use  the 
regular  established  banking  channels  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  country  in  order  to  make  the  financing  available  so  that  the  sales 
may  be  made  by  private  exporters.  The  exporter’s  draft  is  paid 
by  the  TJ.S.  bank  in  dollars,  and  the  documentation  which  goes  over- 
seas  is  paid  off  by  the  corresponding  bank  overseas,  by  deposits  of 
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foreign  currencies  in  a  special  bank  account  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Payment  is  made  in  this  manner,  whether  the  commodity  is  bought 
by  a  goverment  corporation,  as  in  the  case  of  Y ugoslavia,  or  whether 
it  is  bought  by  a  private  trader,  as  in  the  case  of  France. 

Now,  the  way  the  government  of  that  country  gets  to  use  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  that  is  being  made  available  as  a  loan  to  that 
government :  the  U.S.  Government  through  the  facilities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  makes  the  loan  available  to  the  foreign 
government  on  a  long-term  basis — if  it  is  a  grant,  of  course,  the  grant 
is  made  directly  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  other  government  to 
be  used  for  development  projects. 

Mr.  Hagen.  The  reason  I  am  interested  is  because  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  awful  lot  of  profit  taking  that  is  going  on  over  there. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  profit  taking  would  be  in  most  cases  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  profit  taking  that  you  have  in  any  commercial  sale 
of  an  agricultural  or  any  other  kind  of  commodity.  Everybody  works 
on  a  margin ;  nobody  is  in  business  to  go  broke. 

I  might  add  that  in  some  instances  we  have  had  problems  where 
the  domestic  price  in  the  foreign  country  is  higher  than  the  world 
price,  so  that  if  governments  were  buying  it,  if  it  were  bought  by 
a  government,  corporation  at  the  world  price  under  our  program, 
that  corporation  wTould  be  in  a  position  to  resell  those  goods  into 
the  domest  ic  economy  at  a  considerable  profit. 

In  general,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  this  to  the  point  where  the 
profit  which  is  made  on  one  commodity  is  used  to  make  up  for  a  loss 
which  that  government  has  on  another  commodity  that  they  take 
under  the  program  where  their  domestic  price  is  lower,  and  therefore 
the  government  has  to  subsidize  it  into  the  market  at  its  domestic 
price. 

In  some  instances,  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate  a  blend  price, 
you  might  say,  where  the  domestic  price  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  world  price,  which  would  do  two  things : 

First,  it  would  eliminate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  profit  taking 
that  you  have  mentioned. 

Second,  it  would  lower  the  general  price  of  the  commodity  in  the 
country  and  result  in  increased  consumption  in  that  way  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Hagen.  There  is  one  other  point.  This  bill  merely  gives  the 
Secretary  a  new  authority. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Hagen.  It  merely  imposes  an  additional  authority  which  he 
may  or  may  not  exercise. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  realize  that,  but  we  also  realize  that  many  other 
people  around  the  world  will  look  at  it  as  another  way  to  try  to  get  us 
to  do  something  more  liberal  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Would  it  not  put  the  Secretary  on  the  spot  if  he  had 
authority  and  did  not  do  it?  He  might  be  open  to  criticism,  and  in 
this  way  it  would  be  indefinite  or  not  quite  as  obvious. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  2420  is  praiseworthy,  and  I  think 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  some  step  to  be  taken.  Whether  this  is  a 
step  that  is  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

However,  our  surpluses  are  skyrocketing.  Now,  do  you  or  do  you 
not  believe  that  under  Public  Law  480  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  less 
favorable  position  in  disposing  of  them  than  we  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.  We  don't  believe  that  the  opportunities  are 
going  to  be  less.  We  think  that  doing  more  with  it  is  getting  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult,  but  the  total  is  not  going  to  be  less. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  getting  more  difficult.  We 
had  $4  billion  last  year  and  that  we  expect  less  this  year — is  it 
$3,800  million - 

Mr.  Myers.  Sir,  the  $4  billion  was  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
including  the  commercial  sales,  not  the  amount  through  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Dixon.  My  concern  in  that  matter  arises  from  the  thought  that 
we  are  facing  this  economic  warfare.  You  may  remember  that 
Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury  us,  and  I  don’t  think  he  meant  he 
would  do  it  with  bombs,  but  that  he  might  do  it  by  commodities. 

Now,  if  we  do  have  this  economic  warfare  increasing,  if  that  compe¬ 
tition  is  going  to  get  more  strenuous,  is  that  not  going  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  dispose  of  as  many  commodities  as  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  making  it  difficult,  and  it  is  causing  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  counter  that  in  certain  areas  and  in  certain  commodities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  since  the  authority  in  Public  Law 
480  was  extended  by  this  Congress  in  late  August  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  early  September,  agreements  have  been  signed  to  move 
products  at  CCC  cost,  worth  $883  million,  and  agreements  are  in  nego¬ 
tiation  for  another  $244  million,  plus  some  other  requests  that  have 
been  made  that  are  in  process. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  you  do  believe  it  is  going  to  be  harder  to  get  the 
same  results  on  account  of  this  economic  warfare  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  certain  areas,  yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is,  you  have  to  work  harder  and  you  have  got  to 
have  more  help  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  working  harder. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  are  going  to  have  to  continue  and  work  even 
harder  and  have  even  more  help  if  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  the 
same  amount  of  our  surpluses  which  are  skyrocketing,  as  I  said, 
$4  billion. 

Do  you  feel  that  this  bill  would  help  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  ?  We 
need  something  to  do  that;  we  need  something  that  will  justify  tak¬ 
ing  this  food-for-peace  program  overseas.  If  this  bill  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want,  what  do  we  have  that  will  accomplish  that 
end? 

Mr.  Myers.  Sir,  in  the  first  international  meeting  to  be  held  under 
the  food-for-peace  program  with  the  wheat  exporting  nations  in 
early  May,  there  will  be  a  sincere  and  comprehensive  discussion  of 
ways  in  which  each  of  the  nations  and  this  Nation  can  improve  and 
better  use  the  food-for-peace  program. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  speech  indicated  that  there  would  be 
such  an  exploration,  it  is  being  carried  forward  at  the  first  meeting 
that  I  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  And  I  assume  that  you  think  it  will  be  fairly  well 
spelled-out  and  you  feel  that  it  will  show  that  this  food-for-peace 
movement  will  bring  about  the  result  we  want  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  after  the  preliminary  meeting  it  is  also  contemplated  to  have 
another  meeting  at  a  higher  level  perhaps,  on  the  Foreign  Minister 
or  Cabinet  level. 

Mr.  Myers.  When  I  speak  of  a  meeting  in  early  May,  sir,  I  refer 
to  a  meeting  at  the  Cabinet  or  Minister  level.  There  will  be  a  work¬ 
ing-level  meeting  the  week  preceding  that. 

In  other  words,  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  further 
conferences. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  first  meeting  be  held  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  working-level  meeting  will  start  on  the  27th  of 
April,  sir. 

Idle  Chairman.  What  date  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  27th,  the  28th,  and  the  29th  of  April  for  the  work¬ 
ing-level  meeting,  and  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  May  for  the  higher 
level  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  the  meetings  be  held  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Another  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Cooley  bill,  the  so-called  Cooley 
amendment.  Now,  I  have  the  impression  that  probably  we  require 
too  much  of  the  domestic  money  of  a  foreign  country.  Money  which 
they  need  to  step  up  their  industries,  particularly  in  countries  like 
India.  I  have  the  impression  that  under  the  Cooley  bill  we  demand 
of  them  more  money  than  they  have  got  to  build  up  their  industry. 

What  is  your  comment  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  you  realize,  the  experience  under  this  particular 
amendment  is  rather  limited,  but  a  substantial  amount  has  been 
set  aside — if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O’Leary  to  speak  to  the 
details  of  what  has  been  done  so  far  and  what  the  objections  are,  if 
any,  which  are  encountered. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  In  most  countries,  the  Cooley  amendment  loan  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  successful,  and  I  understand  the  Export-Import  Bank 
lias  reported  to  the  committee  on  its  progress.  In  most  countries 
where  economic  development  is  going  forward  at  a  favorable  rate, 
they  have  had  no  difficulties  making  the  loans  under  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  for  general  business  development  mostly,  and  in  some  cases 
under  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Cooley  amendment.  In  some 
instances  where  programs  are  large,  such  as  India,  they  will  have  to 
do  a  little  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  loan  out  the  full  amount  of 
Cooley  funds  available  to  them. 

That  is  to  say,  sir,  just  overnight  you  cannot  find  outlets  for  com¬ 
mercial  loans  of  this  type  in  this  amount.  It  is  a  problem  I  think 
in  a  country  where  hard  currency  is  also  required  for  any  project  for 
the  creation  or  expansion  of  industry — this  is  the  problem  in  India, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  overcome.  To  what  degree,  I  don’t  know,  but 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  make  loans  in  India. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  this  bill  help  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  This  bill  would  have  no  Cooley  amendment  in  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know,  but  the  assurance  that  they  can  get  food  on  long¬ 
term  loan,  would  that  help  implement  it  ? 
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Mr.  O’Leary.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  factor.  It  is  the  hard  cur¬ 
rency  which  is  the  factor. 

.  Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  do  you  think  that  it  will  not  help  India  build  up 
its  industry  through  the  Cooley  bill,  or  isn’t  there  any  hope?  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Well,  there  is  hope;  yes,  sir.  You  see,  at  the  time 
you  and  I  weie  in  India,  the  Cooley  amendment  was  relatively  new 
in  that  country  and  the  question  at  that  time  was,  “How  do  we  get 
the  loans  made,  how  do  we  get  the  program  into  operation?” 

I  have  not  checked  recently,  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  get  the 
program  into  operation  there. 

Mr.  Dixon.  One  further  point,  and  this  is  on  this  food  for  peace 
program.  Are  you  going  to  have  to  have  more  help,  establish  more 
posts,  and  so  on,  in  this  effort  to  dispose  of  our  products  in  these  for¬ 
eign  markets  ? 

.  Mr.  Myers.  In  the  food  for  peace  program  as  it  affects  the  organiza¬ 
tion  we  represent,  we  think  there  are  two  aspects. 

We  are  redoubling  a  study  of  our  own  efforts  to  see  how  we  can  do 
better,  and  that  is  going  forward,  and  if  as  the  result  of  such  study 
we  should  see  a  need  for  more  people,  we  shall  cerainly  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  notice  that  you  put  on  one  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  put  two  new  posts  into  effect  very  recently  as  a 
result  of  permission  to  use  foreign  currency  for  attaches  given  by  the 
Congress.  One  is  at  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  and  one  at  Hong  Kong.  Those 
posts  have  been  just  established.  But  under  the  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  studying  our  needs  in  this  regard  and  we  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  I  assure  you,  to  make  requests  if  we  have  the  need. 

The  other  aspect  is  exploration  with  other  nations,  and  that  is  also 
going  forward,  as  I  mentioned.  That  second  aspect  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  at  this  moment. 

.  Mr.  Dixon.  Another  question.  It  pertains  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  program  going  forward,  streamlining  it  so  that  it  can  get 
off  the  ground.  Have  you  been  held  up  by  Congress;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee?  Are  they  making  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  in  getting  the  program  going  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  surely  appreciate  the  work  that  these 
gentlemen  are  doing,  the  way  that  they  are  pushing  it,  the  way  they 
are  doing  their  planning  and  their  efforts  to  move  the  program  for¬ 
ward.  I  feel  that  everything  in  the  world  that  this  Congress,  and 
this  committee  in  particular  can  do  to  help  them  is  going  to  help  us 
to  help  ourselves. 

I  think  that  this  bill  is  definitely  aimed  at  that  purpose.  If  it  is 
not,  then  we  want  to  correct  any  deficiencies  so  that  it  will  do  what 
we  want. 

I  certainly  will  welcome  a  detailed  program  that  will  bring  about 
or  help  to  bring  about  the  things  that  the  public  expects  from  the 
food  for  peace  program.  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
be  united  in  cooperating  on. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
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A  friend  of  mine  called  me  yesterday.  He  was  interested  in  how 
applications  for  loans  are  handled  under  the  Cooley  amendment,  and 
he  wanted  to  talk  to  someone. 

Whom  can  we  send  him  to  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Those  are  handled  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  we  also  are  contacted  on  the  loan  if  it  atfects  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries  or  developments,  and - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  whom  should  we  direct  him  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  should  be  directed  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  executive  session  we  had  planned  will  not 
be  held  today. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Solberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARVEY  R.  SOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  FARMERS  UNION;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FARMERS  UNION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  DENVER,  COLO.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

REUBEN  JOHNSON,  COORDINATOR,  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICES, 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Solberg.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Would  you  rather  have  me  comment  on  it  or  read  the 
script  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  prefer,  Mr.  Solberg.  You  may  file 
your  statement  with  the  reporter  and  it  will  be  in  the  record,  and  then 
you  may  make  such  oral  statement  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  it  is 
my  deep  conviction,  my  very  deep  conviction— and  this  is  not  in  the 
statement  I  will  file — but  I  do  it,  and  everybody  does  it :  We  always 
refer  to  surplus  ancl  surplus  disposal. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  recipient  nations  feel  that  we  are  just 
getting  rid  of  a  problem  instead  of  helping  them. 

1  come  from  a  wheat  country  and  so  you  can  expect  me  to  think  in 
terms  of  wheat ;  but  the  exporting  countries,  since  we  talk  about  surplus 
disposal,  think  in  terms  of  dumping.  If  we  could  change  that— and  I 
don’t  even  like  the  words  “disposal  of  excess  production” — to  produc¬ 
tion,  not  surplus,  the  countries  of  the  world  that  need  their  economies 
strengthened  would  look  more  favorably  on  our  export  programs. 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  semantics,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  tremendously 
important  in  this  context. 

I  do  believe  that  we  can  have  5-  and  10-year  plans  for  the  countries 
that  have  the  least  and  areas  within  countries  that  are  the  poorest. 
They  are  the  ones  that  need  the  long-term  assurance,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  America  can  in  the  next  generation,  by  some  planning, 
provide  the  food  necessary  under  those  commitments.  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  that  the  spring  wheat  area  and  the  hard  wheat  area,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can’t  take  care  of  the  commitments  that  are  made  this  year  for 
the  next  10  years  and  much,  much  more  than  that.  But  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  call  it  surplus. 
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I  he  Chairman.  There  is  the  same  objection  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  Russians  I  think  are  using  that  to  their  advantage, 
saying  that  Americans  are  not  very  generous  but  are  just  getting  rid  of 
their  surplus  because  they  do  not  need  it,  and  that  they  are  giving 
aW  what  1S  left  over.and  not  used  in  their  own  economy. 

•  koLBERG.  And  disposals,  sir,  we  use  in  our  kitchen. 

I  he  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Solberg.  It  is  garbage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  we  adopt  the  food-for-peace  slogan « 
Mr.  boLBERG.  I  am  for  that. 

The  Chairman .  Y ou  do  approve  of  Public  Law  480  * 

Mr.  boLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  Public  Law  480  has 
done  good  to  everyone  and  it  needs  to  be  expanded  under  this  or  some 
other  administration. 

I  also  want  to  add,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  know  what  I  am  talkino- 
about  now,  Russia  is  expanding  at  a  tremendous  pace.  It  is  expand^ 
mg  slower  m  food  than  any  other  commodities,  but  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves,  let  us  not  think  that  it  won’t  produce  food.  It  will.  And 
vlien  it  comes  to  that,  point,  Russia  does  not  have  to  consider  its 
citizens  and  it  will  take  over,  by  this  or  some  other  method,  it  will 
try  to  destroy  our  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  continuing  a  normal  market  and  I  am  for 
continuing  the  normal  market  but  continuing  it  without  expanding 
on  our  Public  Law  480  operations  may  mean  that  we  are  going  to  be 

destroyed0n0miCa  y~m  °ther  WOrds’  our  playhouse  is  going  to  be 

Our  population  increase  in  this  country  is  only  half  the  production 
increase  of  agriculture,  and  within  the  next  25  years,  I  doubt  that 

lawa'ncfquotas0  GqUallZe  Production  with  consumption  except  through 

And  now  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  have  always 
thought  that  telephone  operators  were  the  most  calm  people  and  had 
the  most  patience,  but  I  believe  that  committees  of  Congress  have  more 
sitting  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  script. 

I  w  ill  read  this  as  quickly  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

National  Farmers  Union  strongly  supports  H.R.  2420,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Poage  and  the  other  such  bills  which  have  been 
introduced.  Authority  for  long-term  commitments  of  food  and  fiber 
under  loans  to  recipient  countries,  which  Congressman  Poao-e's  bill 
provides,  is  an  essential  and  central  element  to  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  stocks  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  our  conviction,  moreover,  that  food  and  fiber  oimht  to  be 
used  to  strengthen  and  bolster  the  international  policies  of  the  United 
btates  and  contribute  more  to  the  kind  of  economic  development  to 
which  H.R.2320  refers.  .  We  are  convinced  that  such  use  would 
help  m  the  attainment  of  a  ]ust  and  enduring  peace. 

Genuine  peace  must  rest  upon  afoundation  of  economic  health  and 
the  political  stability  which  flows  from  it.  Peace  and  prosperity  are 
related.  I  or  the  world  to  be  prosperous,  it  must  be  at  peace  ‘  Vnd 
peace  depends  upon  prosperity. 

The  causes  of  World  War  II  are  identified  with  certain  political 
leaders  but  we  would  do  well  to  think  of  the  tragic  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  undermined  political  stability  and  brought  the  dictators 
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to  power.  This  can  happen  again.  But  as  leaders  of  the  free  world 
we  can  and  should  take  positive  action  to  prevent  the  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  World  War  II.  .  . 

The  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  won  the  support  of  U.S.  citizens 
because  they  were  dedicated  to  human  advance. 

The  food-for-peace  program  will  have  the  support  of  American 
citizens  as  well  as  the  segment  of  agriculture. 

The  economic  and  political  benefits  of  our  efforts  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  point  4  were  due  to  recognition  of  the  true  face  of  America 
by  the  recipients. 

'  In  recent  years,  the  image  of  the  United  States,  as  seen  by  our  tree- 
world  neighbors,  is  no  longer  showing  the  true  face.  The  most  tragic 
part  of  the  situation  and  that  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  change  attitudes  about  us  as  a  nation  is  failure  to  recognize  our 
food  and  fiber  stocks  and  our  agricultural  productive  capacity  as  the 
powerful  instrument  it  is,  and  to  commit  it  to  furthering  economic 
progress  in  the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world. 

The  administration  has  handled  our  food  and  fiber  stocks  as  a  lia¬ 
bility  instead  of  an  asset.  Secretary  Benson  has  sat  on  the  surplus 
when  he  could  have  used  it  constructively  for  strengthening  the  free 
world.  He  has  insisted  and  still  insists  on  annual  renewals  of  Public 
Law  480  instead  of  long-range  extension  necessary  for  sound  economic 
planning  in  recipient  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  yield  for  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Solberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  object  to  that  statement  you  just  made,  that 
Secretary  Benson  has  sat  on  the  surplus  instead  of  using  it  construc¬ 
tively  for  strengthening  the  free  world.  That  is  not  correct.  He  has 
used  is  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Solberg.  He  lias  done  some,  but  he  has  not  used  the  imagination 
that  is  needed  if  our  food  and  fiber  is  to  be  put  to  the  kind  of  use  that 
will  endure  to  the  long-range  economic  interest  of  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  he  used  $4  billion  last  year  for  that  purpose,  using 
the  surplus  to  that  exent. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Well,  sir,  there  is  enough  surplus  so  that  the  farmers 
cannot  get  an  income  from  what  they  produce,  and  he  must  solve  the 
problems — this  is  only  one  of  them. 

He  has  not  shown  any  inclination  to  work  out  formal  agreements 
with  other  exporting  and  importing  countries  to  provide  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  food  and  fiber  in  needy  nations  and  to  show  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  fairness  to  other  exporting  countries  in  making  dona¬ 
tions  and  concessional  sales. 

And  I  want  to  add  there,  in  that  connection,  that  the  independent 
private  trade  goes  out  for  a  year  at  a  time  to  find  their  markets,  instead 
of  letting  the  other  countries  come  here.  They  go  out  for  a  year  at  a 
time  and  they  work  for  the  markets  and  they  work  for  the  agree¬ 
ments — 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  I  want  to  say  about  that  paragraph  is  that  it  is 
entirely  false;  I  challenge  it. 

Mr.  Solberg.  "Well,  you  may  do  so,  sir,  but  I  believe  that  if  eight 
people  got  out  of  their  seats  in  the  Department  and  went  out  to  find 
a  market  for  us  under  Public  Law  480,  we  would  be  moving  twice  as 
much  as  we  are  today. 
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And  if  they  do  not  do  that,  then  we  will  have  to,  and  I  hope  that  we, 
the  farm  organizations  that  have  very  little  money,  will  have  to  go  to 
those  countries  and  sit  down  and  try  to  find  agreements ;  if  nobodv  else 
will,  we  will  have  to. 

He  opposes,  for  example,  additional  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  such  as  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  He  continues  to 
oppose  multilateral  negotiations  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  food  and  raw  materials  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  justify  the  statement  where  you  say 
that  the  Secretary  is  opposed  to  international  commodity  agreements  ? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Solberg.  Commodity  agreements  such  as  the  wheat  agreement 
he  has  supported,  but  he  has  not  done  anything  on  cotton,  has  he? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  1  ou  are  making  the  bold  statement  that  the  Secretary 
opposes  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  How  can  you  back  up 
such  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Reuben  Johnson.  May  I  give  an  example  of  where  he  has 
opposed  an  international  agreement? 

The  example  is  when  the  countries  wanted  to  work  out  a  coffee 
international  agreement.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  document  this 
by  a  quote  of  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  I  think 
everybody  in  the  world  knows  that  he  has  opposed  working  out  an 
international  coffee  agreements. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  cotton.  I  think  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  commodities  which  enter  importantly  into  world  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Secretary  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  wheat  agreement. 

Mr.  Reuben  Johnson.  Yes.  This  sentence,  unfortunately,  is  not 
being  interpreted  correctly. 

Mr.  Solberg.  This  means  agreements  on  the  order  of  the  wheat 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  don’t  you  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Reuben  Johnson.  We  are  sorry;  that  is  what  we  meant  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  last  sentence  in  your  statement  in  that 
paragraph  about  multilateral  negotiations  and  the  reserve,  what  about 
that? 

Mr.  Solberg.  Let  me  say - 

The  Chairman.  What  proof  do  you  have  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Solberg.  Let  us  say  in  relation  to  all  of  this :  An  attitude  of 
not  doing  anything,  to  me,  is  doing  nothing.  It  is  not  positive. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  can  see  no  need  for  bringing  personalities  into  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Solberg.  OIv. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Your  type  of  critical  speech  is  no  way  to  influence 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  gain  friends. 

I  suggest  you  stick  to  the  subject  and  not  make  false  accusations 
which  you  cannot  prove. 

Mr.  'Reuben  Johnson.  If  I  could  interrupt  Mr.  Solberg,  I  want  to 
say  that  we  do  not  intend  to  reflect  on  any  individual  here.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  state  the  situation  as  we  have  looked  at  it  and 
to  try  to  point  up  the  problem  of  where  we  are  now  and  try  to  figure 
out  where  we  go  from  here.  The  approach  is  one  of  construction,  an 
attempt  to  be  helpful.  Our  statement  is  general  and  we  will  be  most 
happy  to  document  any  part  of  it  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  Well  then,  may  I  suggest  that  you  keep  away  from 
personalities  ? 

Mr.  Solberg.  The  next  paragraph  may  be  the  basis  for  the  para¬ 
graph  which  we  are  discussing,  actually. 

While  every  major  agricultural  producing  nation  continues  and  im¬ 
proves  programs  of  price  support  for  agricultural  producers,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  continues  to  ask  the  Congress  for  authority  to  lower  still 
further  prices  of  U.S.  farm  commodities  and  to  imply  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation  ought  to  sell  at  prices  established  in  the  unprotected 
and  widely  fluctuating  world  market  by  international  cartels  and 
speculators. 

That  happens  and  it  influences  the  full  international  picture. 

Against  this  background,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  takes  on 
more  than  ordinary  significance.  You  will  decide  whether  we 
continue  a  program  of  surplus  disposal  or  use  our  stocks  of  food 
as  a  means  of  promoting  economic  development  and  rising  living 
standards. 

We  mean  living  standards  in  other  countries. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  if  we  don’t  do  this,  other  countries  will 
try  to  take  ours  away. 

This  hearing  is  significant,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  Public  Law 
480  expires  on  December  31,  1959. 

You  have  several  other  bills  before  you  which  have  been  drafted 
in  the  interest  of  using  food  for  peace  and  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  favor  of  resolving  the  paradox  of  U.S.  agricultural 
abundance  and  the  lack  of  food  in  the  great  part  of  the  world.  These 
bills  provide  for  greater  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  We  refer  to  concurrent 
resolutions  and  bills  introduced  by  Congressmen  Lester  Johnson,  J. 
Floyd  Breeding,  George  McGovern,  and  others.  We  commend  this 
action. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  who  assisted  in  the  shaping  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  given  every 
assistance  within  the  power  of  the  committee  to  make  our  food  and 
fiber  an  asset  in  oversea  use.  The  chairman,  on  February  10,  1959, 
when  Secretary  Benson  appeared  before  the  committee,  again  ex¬ 
pressed  the  interest  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  said,  and  I  quote : 

All  of  the  hunger  is  not  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  the  President  is 
anxious  for  this  food  to  be  provided  for  hungry  people. 

This  committee  is  anxious  for  the  food  to  be  provided. 

What  can  we  do?  What  is  it  that  this  committee  can  do  to  expedite  the 
distribution  of  these  foods  among  the  needy  people  of  the  world?  Do  you 
need  any  authority  that  you  do  not  now  have? 

These  comments  of  the  chairman  seem  to  reflect  not  only  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  members  of  the  committee,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Nearly  everyone  seems  to  recognize  that  food  is  of  basic  importance 
in  the  furtherance  of  policies  essential  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  democratic  government  and  to  rising  living  standards  in  the 
lesser  developed  areas.  In  this  connection,  we  want  to  stress  the 
values  we  see  in  looking  upon  the  Public  Law  480  program  as 
amended  by  PI.R.  2420,  as  a  vital  arm  of  our  international  policy. 
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The  implications  of  such  a  position  are  far  greater  than  merely 
budgetary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  obviously  fails  to  see  Public  Law 
480  operations  as  anything  more  than  a  surplus  disposal  program. 

I  am  sure  that  that  was  reflected  this  morning.  We  must  get  away 
from  that  concept. 

It  is  natural  that  he  would  have  difficulty  getting  other  exporting 
nations  to  look  at  it  any  differently.  However,  if  the  Congress  should 
recognize  the  significant  part  that  the  expanded  use  of  food  can  play 
in  economic  development  and  technical  assistance  programs,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  result  should  be  to  greatly  strengthen  such  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  put  out  food  and  fiber  stocks  to  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conviction  with  us  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
permit  starvation  and  malnutrition  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  world 
if  there  is  productive  capacity  to  fill  the  need. 

^  I  have  attended  at  least  six  meetings  of  the  IFAP,  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers,  in  different  countries,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  you  find  total  agreement  upon  in  these  meetings, 
it  is  this :  The  farmers  of  the  world  just  despise  the  restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  the  waste  of  food  as  long  as  there  are  hungry  people.  It  is 
basic.  They  like  to  plant,  they  like  to  see  their  crops  growing,  and 
they  like  to  see  them  eaten. 

We  feel  that  the  justification  of  our  view  is  grounded  in  fundamental 
humanitarian  considerations  inherently  subscribed  to  by  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  To  live  up  to  our  convictions,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proper 
that  we  begin  to  look  at  our  food  and  fiber  stocks  as  valuable  assets 
to  all  our  citizens  and  to  project  their  use  over  whatever  period  will 
best  serve  the  interest  of  poverty-ridden  and  starving  people. 

How  do  we  make  the  changes  needed  to  emphasize  the  use  of  our 
food  and  fiber  as  an  arm  of  our  foreign  policy  ? 

The  very  first  step,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  recognize  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  the  need  for  long-range  commitments  and  contracts  into 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

I  hat  is  more  important  than  2-  or  3-  or  4-year  authorizations. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  II.R.  2420  authorizes  the  use  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  economic  development  in  friendly 
nations  by  assuring  a  continuing  and  stable  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
on  long-term  credit  during  periods  when  development  projects  are 
underway.  By  so  doing,  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  more  effectively  applied  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

I  would  like  to  compare  these  loans  with  loans  to  farmers ;  short¬ 
term  loans  to  farmers  are  no  good,  if  you  are  going  to  get  improve¬ 
ments  of  production. 

In  addition  to  wheat,  rice,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
tobacco,  other  agriculture  commodities  as  may  be  available  may  be 
loaned.  Shipments  are  authorized  over  a  10-year  period  with  repay¬ 
ment  and  interest  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  in  the 
10-year  period.  Repayment  may  be  made  by  the  recipient  country 
over  a  40-year  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  last  delivery  and 
may  be  made  in  dollars,  in  services,  or  in  strategic  or  other  material 
not  produced  domestically  in  sufficient  amounts  to  fill  requirements. 
Interest  is  fixed  at  2 y2  percent. 
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With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  meeting  early  next  month  with 
Cabinet-level  agricultural  officers  from  wheat  exporting  countries, 
we  feel  that  section  405  is  of  particular  importance.  It  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reach  agreement  with  other 
exporting  countries  to  see  that  overall  participation  in  the  program 
of  long-range  commitments  of  food  and  fiber  is  handled  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

By  the  way,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  carryover  of  wheat  and  could,  I  believe,  arrive  at  agreement 
on  what  to  do  with  it. 

Provisions  are  included  which  safeguard  the  uses  made  of  food 
and  fiber  by  the  recipient  country  with  respect  to  replacing  normal 
imports  from  friendly  nations,  resale,  and  the  uses  within  a  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  Mr.  Poage. 

Does  your  bill  provide  for  payments  not  to  start  until  after  the 
last  shipment  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  It  may  provide  for  a  suspension  of  interest 
until  the  last  shipment  is  made.  This  bill  does  not,  I  believe — let  me 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  provide  for 
payments  for  the  commodity  that  is  shipped  the  first  year,  or  at  least 
obtain  the  interest  on  that  during  the  entire  period  and  not  waste 
the  whole  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  your  full  amount. 

Mr.  Quie.  No;  not  the  full  amount,  but  on  what  lias  been  shipped. 

Mr.  Poage.  Your  idea  is  that  they  should  pay  interest  on  the  de¬ 
livered  goods  that  we  would  be  supplying.  Perhaps  they  should  pay 
interest  on  what  they  currently  owe. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  are  dealing  here  with  the  subject  of  self-respect. 
People  and  nations  both  like  to  maintain  their  self-respect.  One  way 
to  enable  them  to  retain  self-respect  is  for  them  to  obtain  a  loan  and 
pay  the  interest  as  they  go  along,  and  then  they  will  not  feel  that  they 
are  getting  something  free.  They  will  retain  their  self-respect. 

You  might  remember  the  difficulty  that  we  had  with  Brazil  when 
they  did  not  want  us  to  provide  food  which  they  needed  as  relief. 
I  believe  that  asking  these  people  to  pay  interest  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  sel  f-respect. 

Mr.  Solbeeg.  This  would  authorize,  I  believe,  the  Secretary  to  do 
this,  and  I  believe  he  could  ask  for  earlier  payments  under  your  bill. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  there  is  a  conflict;  I  don’t  know  whether  he  could 
or  not. 

Mr.  Solberg.  The  purpose  is  to  build  the  economy.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Quie  is  right  on  that  matter  of  self-respect. 

Mr.  Quie.  Well,  it  is  exactly  like  two  individuals.  A  banker  might 
give  one  $10,000  to  build  up  his  business,  and  that  man  would  do  a  lot 
better  job  and  feel  better  about  it  than  if  he  were  getting  something 
for  nothing ;  and  he  would  be  obligated  and  he  would  pay  this  interest. 

In  this  case,  the  interest  would  be  2y2  percent.  I  think  paying  that 
interest  would  help  them.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  an 
obligation  of  that  2y2  percent  interest  for  the  deliveries  as  they  came 
in,  in  order  to  maintain  their  self-respect. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Did  you  liave  something,  Mr.  Short  ? 

Mr.  SnoRT.  Well,  just  one  more  question  on  the  subject.  What  is 
the  anticipated  extent  of  the  delivery  period?  Are  they  going  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  purchase  agreement,  so  to  speak,  with  these 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  To  deliver  them  certain  commodities  over  a  particular 
period  of  time,  an  extended  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right.  That  is  it,  exactly.  It  might  run  for  2 
or  3  or  5  or  6  or  it  might  be  10  years. 

Mr.  Short.  And  if  I  interpret  the  bill  properly,  I  believe  the  bill 
reads  that  if  this  delivery  period  should  extend  over  10  years,  they 
would  not  start  paying  interest  until  the  last  delivery  at  the  close  of 
the  10-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  It  would  seem  to  me  just  as  a  matter  of  a  more  business¬ 
like  basis — as  well  as  self-respect — that  possibly  the  matter  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  interest  as  the  commodities  are  received  should  be  given  pretty 
serious  consideration.  Maybe,  of  course,  there  is  some  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  I  don’t  know  of  any  reason  it  should  not,  frankly. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that,  Mr.  Solberg,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Solberg.  Provisions  are  included  which  safeguard  the  uses 
made  of  food  and  fiber  by  the  recipient  country  with  respect  to  replac¬ 
ing  normal  imports  from  friendly  nations,  resale,  and  the  uses  within 
a  recipient  country. 

While  I  recognize  that  in  shipments  of  our  food  and  fiber  to  India, 
Mr.  Chairman,  India  would  protect  its  own  farmers,  it  might  be  well 
that  we  were  on  record  to  say  that  we  want  to  protect  the  farmers  of 
India.  They  do  become  worried,  and  we  show  our  concern  for  their 
welfare.  We  recommend  changing  the  bill  to  show  that  we  want 
fanners  in  recipient  countries  to  be  protected. 

Long-term  contracts  such  as  are  provided  for  in  H.R.  2420  will 
strengthen  Public  Law  480.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  become 
title  IV  of  that  law.  It  is  our  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  long-range 
commitments  such  as  would  be  possible  under  this  new  title  IV  should 
not  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  but  extended 
to  titles  I  and  II  as  well. 

We  should  extend  permanently  the  authority  in  titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  is  our  suggestion,  also,  that  we  amend  existing 
legislation  to  stress  in  concrete  terms  our  interest  in  using  food  and 
fiber  in  excess  of  our  needs  to  finance  and  support  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  nations  in  need  of  such  assistance.  Our  interest  is  in  stat¬ 
ing  clearly  in  authorizing  legislation  that  our  objective  is  to  help 
aspiring  people  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  and  to  then  see  that 
Public  Law  480  is  administered  in  the  spirit  of  a  food-for-peace 
program,  not  continued  as  a  surplus-disposal  program. 

Moreover,  we  see  the  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  liberal  terms 
than  are  now  provided,  including  additional  grants,  under  title  I. 
For  the  critics  of  more  liberal  terms,  we  hasten  to  point  out  that  we 
gave  all,  or  virtually  all,  of  the  Marshall  plan  aid.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  giving  more  of  our  food  may  be  the  more  prudent 
course  to  follow  from  the  standpoint  of  cost — not  only  for  ourselves 
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but  for  other  nations  in  the  free  world  whose  security  and  well-being 
is  closely  tied  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Policy  commitments  along  these  lines,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  (1) 
remove  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  use  of  our  food,  fur¬ 
thering  economic  development  projects  which  cannot  be  completed  in 
the  short  time  afforded  under  annual  renewal  of  Public  Law  480; 
(2)  remove  the  basis  of  criticism  in  other  exporting  countries;  (3) 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  Communist  propaganda,  and  (4) 
strengthen  existing  programs  of  dollar  economic  cooperation. 

Committing  our  agricultural  commodities  in  this  manner  changes 
them  from  “surplus  supplies”  to  “development  supplies,”  and  changes 
the  name  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  from  a  program  of  a  “sur¬ 
plus  disposal”  to  a  program  of  food  for  peace. 

Let  me  add,  this  should  not  be  just  limited  to  Government  stock  of 
surplus.  There  again,  both  recipient  and  exporting  countries  work 
together. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  international  policy,  dollar  loans  are  author¬ 
ized  under  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Farmers  Union  has  sup¬ 
ported  such  economic  assistance.  In  this  connection,  we  should  like 
to  urge  that  where  feasible,  our  abundant  food  be  used  to  aid  in 
financing  capital  investment  projects  of  basic  economic  nature  such 
as  dams,  roads,  et  cetera.  Our  abundant  wheat  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  aiding  countries  such  as  India  in  providing  work  opportuni¬ 
ties  on  projects  which,  when  complete,  will  contribute  to  the  up¬ 
grading  of  standards  of  living  generally.  We  do  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  food  and  fiber  is  a  substitute  entirely  for  dollar  aid. 

We  are  here  stressing  long-term  loans.  We  do  know  there  has  to 
be  authority  and  appropriations  for  grants. 

We  know  that  there  are  problems  to  be  solved  to  make  possible 
such  use  of  U.S.  food  and  fiber  and  that  many  of  the  technicalities 
cannot  be  solved  through  enactment  of  legislation.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  interest  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  if  means  can  be  found  to  utilize  our  great  storehouse  of  food 
in  the  emerging  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  proposing  is  making  changes  in  the 
basic  legislation  as  to  make  it  a  positive  program  of  food  for  peace. 

In  specific  terms : 

1.  We  urge  that  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Poage  be  made  a 
new  title  in  Public  Law  480.  Embodied  in  H.R.  2420  is  the  main 
point  we  have  been  making  so  far  in  our  testimony.  The  inclusion 
of  H.R.  2420  in  Public  Law  480  will  open  the  door  to  long-range 
planning  in  recipient  countries  and  we  are  convinced  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  stronger  if  Congressman  Poage’s  idea  concerning 
longer  range  planning  is  applied  across  the  board. 

2.  We  believe  that  section  2  of  Public  Law  480  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  therein  on  congressional 
recognition  of  the  part  of  food  and  fiber  can  and  should  play  in  the 
conduct  of  our  international  policy,  and  in  economic  development 
in  needy  areas  of  the  world,  and  that  the  justification  for  such  con¬ 
gressional  findings  be  based  on  the  concern  of  people  in  the  United 
States  for  the  welfare  of  people  in  need  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

3.  We  recommend  that  there  not  be  a  termination  date  in  either 
title  I  or  title  II  and  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  to  section  101 
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calling  for  longer  range  title  I  agreements  whenever  possible.  More¬ 
over,  we  urge  that  interest  made  on  loans  authorized  under  para¬ 
graph  “g”  of  section  104  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 percent  per 
year,  the  same  as  loans  under  Congressman  Poage’s  bill. 

4.  We  continue  to  urge  that  approval  be  given  under  section  104 
for  use  of  food  and  fiber  and/or  foreign  currency  to  establish  pro¬ 
grams  to  promote  universal  free  systems  of  general  and  vocational 
education  and  to  aid  with  health  problems  in  friendly  nations  in 
need  of  such  assistance.  We  concur  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  in  1958  in  section  7  of  the  Plouse  amendment  to  make  possible 
more  liberal  use  of  foreign  currency  in  financing  non-self-liquidating 
projects  (education  and  health) . 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  economic  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  markets  where  90  percent  of  the  people  can¬ 
not  read  nor  write,  where  sickness  is  prevalent  and  where  children 
are  needed  at  home  for  the  work  required  for  their  sustenance  and 
clothing.  The  emerging  nations  cannot  get  off  of  economic  dead 
center  unless  something  is  done  from  the  outside  to  cut  through  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  In  many  instances,  this  assistance  can  be  given  in 
the  form  of  long-term  loans  of  food  as  provided  in  H.R.  2420.  Some 
grants  should  be  possible,  however,  if  repayment  of  the  full  amount 
of  loans  would  preclude  desired  economic  growth  of  the  nation  re¬ 
ceiving  such  aid. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  local  currencies  in 
our  hands  should  be  expanded  to  include :  ( 1 )  the  financing  of  tech¬ 
nicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  whose  work  is  related  to  relieving  chronic  hunger  and  malnu¬ 
trition  either  directly  or  indirectly;  (2)  activities  of  the  “Free  the 
World  From  Hunger”  campaign  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization.  These  are  just  two  examples  that  occur  to  us.  We  urge 
that  Public  Law  480  be  amended  to  provide  wide  latitude  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  in 

|  the  use  of  local  currencies. 

6.  It  follows  logically  that — as  already  provided  in  section  102 — 

,  steps  be  taken  to  finance  out  of  funds  appropriated  the  sale  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  whether  from  private 
stocks  or  from  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We 
urge  that  further  efforts  be  made  to  get  this  provision  administered 
as  Congress  intended.  We  note  with  approval  that  the  85th  Congress 
specifically  authorized  CCC  to  purchase  outright  products  of  oil¬ 
seeds,  edible  oils  and  fats  and  the  products  thereof  for  donation.  This 
authority  should  be  extended  to  commodities  sold  for  soft  currency 
under  title  I. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  urged  member  governments  to 
improve  the  present  international  machinery  for  disposing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses.  Again  the  need  is  stressed  for  the  Farmers  Union’s 
proposed  International  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  Bank.  To 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  present  unilateral  actions  in  the  program¬ 
ing  of  food  and  fiber  into  needy  areas  of  the  world  and  a  sound,  work¬ 
able  multilateral  approach  to  the  programing  of  food  and  fiber  under 
concessionary  terms,  a  Farmers  Union  strongly  endorses  the  use  of  food 
through  the  United  Nations. 
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The  largest  contributions  to  the  special  fund  and  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  as  expected,  are  made  by  countries  which  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  own  resources  most  fully  and  as  a  result  have  made  the 
greatest  economic  progress.  F ood  used  through  these  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  U.N.  programs  would  not  replace  contributions  of  currency, 
but  would  be  made  available  by  governments  presently  contributing 
for  two  specific  purposes  : 

(1)  To  further  the  objectives  of  economic  and  social  progress 
through  education.  Food  would  be  used  wherever  it  would  contribute 
to  the  program  and  its  use  would  be  administered  in  the  same  or  similar 
manner  in  which  currencies  contributed  are  administered.  (This  is  in 
keeping  with  proposal  made  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  for  greatly  stepping  up  economic  and  technical  assistance 
under  the  special  fund  now  headed  by  Paul  Hoffman.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  spokesman  on  the  U.S.  delegation,  Congressman  Judd,  recom¬ 
mended  a  program  of  $100  million  scope  to  replace  the  present  $25 
million  program.) 

(2)  To  determine  whether  a  multilaterally  administered  program 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  world’s  surplus  of  food  and  fiber  can  be 
a  solution  to  the  problem  pointed  up  time  after  time  by  the  FAO  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commodity  Problems.  Such  a  pilot  program  would  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  to  develop  administration  procedures  which  would 
be  of  great  value  in  the  administration  of  an  International  Food  and 
Raw  Materials  Reserve  Bank. 

8.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  to  consider  changing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480.  We  believe  that  with  emphasis  on  food  for 
peace,  the  Administrator  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  reconcile  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  agencies  now  represented  on  the  committee  deciding 
on  the  oversea  uses  made  of  our  commodities.  To  do  this,  we  believe 
there  should  be  established  in  the  executive  branch  an  agency  to  deal, 
as  its  exclusive  responsibility,  with  the  use  of  our  food  as  a  vital  and 
important  arm  of  our  international  policy.  The  peace  food  Admin¬ 
istrator  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  are  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  committed  to  a  plan  which  he 
has  labeled,  “Food  for  Peace.”  We  believe  that  this  committee  ought  to 
give  the  President  a  food  for  peace  program  that  is  representative  of 
the  true  face  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  our  president,  Mr. 
James  G.  Patton,  and  the  executive  committee  of  National  Farmers 
Union,  appreciation  for  the  interest  you  have  in  the  constructive  use 
of  our  food  abroad.  Public  Law  480  has  served  us  well ;  it  can  serve 
us  even  better,  transformed  into  a  program  of  food  for  peace. 

I  want  to  say  finally  that  food  moving  to  a  country  is  not  inflation¬ 
ary  in  dollar  cost,  and  that  is  very  important  to  some  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  Thank  you  for  your  appearance.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  your  statement  and  we  believe  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  our 
discussion  on  this  subject. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Just  one,  I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Solberg,  to 
interpret  your  objective  a  little  more  clearly  so  that  there  might 
not  be  any  confusion  as  to  your  objective  compared  to  the  previous 
authorization. 
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Is  it  your  understanding,  first,  that  this  legislation,  Public  Law  480, 
is  substantially  surplus  commodity  legislation,  and  is  it  my  under¬ 
standing  that  what  you  are  proposing  here  is  that  we  change  the 
objective  of  the  existing  legislation  from  that  of  surplus  removal  to 
one  that  is  broader  than  just  surplus?  Is  that  what  you  propose? 

Mr.  Solberg.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  number  one  problem  is  the  one 
which  I  stated  at  the  beginning.  I  think  much  of  it  is  semantics. 
I  think  that  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  is  what  I  want  it  to  be 
or  what  you  want  it  to  be,  but  to  my  mind,  the  purpose  should  be 
developing  the  standards  of  living  in  these  other  countries  in  the  free 
world. 

But  we  always  talk  in  terms  of  “surplus  disposal.” 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  read  from  section  2  of  the  act,  which  says: 

*  *  *  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment 
therefor. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  what  is 
represented  in  that  section  and  a  purely  surplus  removal  effort.  In 
short,  this  section  is  saying  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Solberg.  And  I  believe,  sir,  it  says,  “for  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses”  in  another  place. 

My  problem  is  this : 

We  had  a  meeting  with  Mexico  and  Canada  about  3  weeks  ago, 
and  we  talked  about  “surplus  movement”  or  “disposal,”  and  they  say 
it  is  “dumping.” 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  25  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


•  . 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10 : 10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Grant  (presiding).  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

The  chairman  is  temporarily  delayed.  He  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes. 

We  have  a  witness  this  morning  with  regard  to  H.R.  2420.  The 
first  witness  is  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Harris, 
come  forward,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Harris.  My  name  is  Herbert  Harris,  assistant  legislative  director 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  have  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  with  the  chairman’s 
permission,  and  just  go  through  and  hit  the  main  points  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  have  the  whole  statement  appear  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Grant.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted ;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  appearing  here  this  morning  on  H.R.  2420,  which  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  It 
provides  additional  authority  to  sell  on  long-term  credit  agricultural 
surpluses. 

The  committee  is  familiar,  I  know,  with  the  role  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  in  developing  the  original  concept  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the 
strong  support  it  gave  the  original  enactment  of  the  law. 

Initially  we  set  out  three  main  objectives  for  Public  Law  480 : 

One,  to  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm  products 
in  addition  to  the  normal  dollar  sales. 

Two,  to  establish  private  trade  channels  for  sales  of  farm  products 
which  could  be  continued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termination  of 
the  program. 

And  three,  to  use  part  of  the  foreign  currency  received  from  such 
sales  to  develop  new  markets  or  expand  existing  markets  for  farm 
products. 
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The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act,  when  interpreted  under 
these  objectives,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  sound  legislation.  We  feel 
these  objectives  should  be  maintained. 

Public  Law  480  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  program.  It  was  set 
up  as  a  3-year  program.  And  although  it  had  to  be  extended  twice, 
we  have  emphasized  continually  that  its  nature  as  a  temporary  pro¬ 
gram  had  to  be  maintained. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  temporary  nature 
of  this  program.  I  will  quote  just  briefly  from  the  report  of  this 
committee  dated  May  9,  1957 : 

This  committee  would  remind  those  in  charge  of  administering  this  law — 

Public  Law  480 — 

that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  part  of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency  law  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by  providing  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural 
surpluses  in  a  manner  which  will  return  some  benefit — 

if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit — 

to  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  committee’s  report,  May  9,  1957. 

In  our  original  statement  before  this  committee  on  Public  Law 
480  when  it  was  being  first  considered  in  1954,  we  stated  in  part: 

*  *  *  but  in  so  doing,  we  must  always  guard  against  policies  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  to  our  foreign  customers  that  we  have  in  mind  some  giveaway  scheme 
for  agricultural  commodities.  We  believe  that  if  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  large  scale  giveaway  policy 
it  would  impair  our  firm  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 

This  is  a  statement  that  we  made  in  1954.  We  feel  that  if  our 
foreign  customers  of  agricultural  products  begin  to  assume  that  they 
can  buy  all  of  their  requirements  of  food  and  fiber  through  foreign 
currency  or  other  special  mechanisms,  they  will  continue  to  adjust 
the  use  of  their  dollar  exchange  accordingly,  and  that  agriculture 
will  be  caught  in  a  trap.  Where  foreign  countries  assume  that  they 
will  use  their  dollar  exchange  for  U.S.  industrial  goods,  U.S.  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  denied  their  right  to  compete  for  that  dollar  exchange  on 
the  foreign  market. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of 
agricultural  commodities  into  export  markets  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  not  been  successful  in  removing  the  Government  incentives 
for  surplus  production.  As  a  consequence,  U.S.  farmers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  those  commodities  that  have  high  Government 
guaranteed  support  prices  in  excess  of  market  demand.  When  we 
began  Public  Law  480  in  1954,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  title  or  loans  on  about  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  products. 
Today,  about  5  years  later,  after  this  tremendous  disposal  effort  that 
we  have  been  going  through,  we  have  over  $9  billion  in  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  that  as  progress. 

We  can  expect  adverse  reactions  from  our  foreign  competing  na¬ 
tions,  who  are,  also,  good  customers  of  the  U.S.  farmers  unless  we 
adopt  measures  to  reduce  Government  stimulus  to  surplus  production, 
and  to  begin  to  show  our  firm  intention  to  prevent  sales  for  foreign 
currency  from  becoming  a  long-term  means  of  exporting  American 
farm  products. 
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During  fiscal  year  1958,  31  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports 
moved  under  direct  Government  programs.  When  you  compute  that 
on  the  calendar  year  1958  basis,  this  percentage  rises  to  37  percent. 

And  when  you  add  to  that  the  exports  which  were  for  dollars,  but 
which  were  subsidized,  substantially  subsidized,  such  as  wheat  and 
cotton,  you  see  that  over  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were 
the  result  of  Government  programs. 

We  think  that  this  is  an  extremely  dangerous  condition  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  to  find  itself  in. 

H.R.  2420  institutes  a  program  of  a  permanent  nature.  It  is  in 
basic  conflict  with  the  nature  of  Public  Law  480  as  I  have  outlined 
in  the  foregoing. 

We  see  a  permanent  authority  to  the  Secretary  with  expanded 
authority  for  surplus  disposal.  It  does  not  replace  any  existing 
authority. 

We  see  the  need  to  explore  the  manners  by  which  we  can  shift 
from  foreign  currency  sales  to  dollar  sales.  We  recognize  that,  per¬ 
haps,  this  is  an  attempt  to  explore  it,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  this 
provision  in  any  way  helps  us  in  this  very  necessary  transition. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  authorized  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  supply  friendly  nations  for  10  years  with  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  tobacco,  whether  or  not  these  com¬ 
modities  are  in  surplus.  Recipient  countries  would  have  40  years 
after  the  last  delivery  of  the  commodity  had  been  made,  to  make  re¬ 
payment  which  would  mean,  in  effect,  up  to  50  years  to  pay  for 
deliveries. 

This  would  be  a  permanent  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  with¬ 
out  any  termination  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  practical  effect  of  H.R.  2420  would  be  to  sell  these  farm 
products  for  foreign  currency.  The  countries  would  have  use  of 
those  foreign  currencies,  all  of  them,  with  virtually  no  control  by 
the  United  States  for  10  years  and  would  have  use  of  part  of  the 
foreign  currency  over  the  next  40  years  without  any  control — any 
real  control — by  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  us  to  duplicate 
in  a  large  extent  the  efforts  being  made  under  title  I.  There  are 
some  basic  differences. 

First  of  all,  the  foreign  currency  is  not  paid  into  a  U.S.  account, 
as  is  done  under  title  I.  It  goes  directly  to  the  foreign  country  for 
them  to  control.  The  United  States  has  no  control  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  that  this  foreign  currency  will  be  used  for. 

Second,  the  foreign  currency  cannot  be  used  for  any  U.S.  uses  as 
under  title  I,  and  none  of  the  foreign  currency  can  be  used  for 
market  development  work  to  expand  markets  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  under  title  I. 

Another  real  difficulty  that  arises  is  that  when  we  guarantee  a 
supply  of  these  products  over  a  10-year  basis,  how  do  you  assure 
that  these  supplies  will  be  over  and  above  the  normal  commercial 
requirements?  You  can  try  to  estimate  what  those  normal  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  are  going  to  be  in  5  or  10  years.  Such  a  long- 
range  estimation  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  subject  to  a  wide 
margin  of  error. 

Certainly,  if  the  economic  development  funds  are  going  to  have 
any  effect,  you  would  assume  that  the  recipient  country’s  purchasing 
power  would  increase  over  the  years.  Whether  or  not  you  would 
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reevaluate  annually  normal  commercial  requirements,  or  just  how 
you  would  determine  what  the  normal  commercial  requirements 
'would  be,  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  makes  clear. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  bill,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
should  such  a  program  be  added  to  our  export  operations  the  result 
would  be,  one,  a  decrease  in  the  share  that  commercial  exports  now 
have  in  our  total  agricultural  exports. 

Second,  an  increase  in  the  dependence  of  recipient  countries  upon 
the  United  States  for  soft  term  and  foreign  currency  sales  to  meet 
food  and  fiber  requirements. 

Three,  the  serious  disruption  of  normal  marketings  of  the  United 
States. 

And  four,  even  greater  impetus  to  government-to-government  trad¬ 
ing  and  the  elimination  of  the  private  trader  from  international 
commerce. 

Agriculture  is  on  unsafe  grounds,  we  feel,  when  we  are  so  depend¬ 
ent  on  Government  to  subsidize  the  agricultural  exports.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  American  agriculture  can  move  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  toward  expanding  commercial  exports  for  dollars.  And 
toward  gradually  reducing  farmers’  dependence  on  vast  export  sub¬ 
sidies  and  sales  for  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  this  and  other 
committees  to  the  end  that  we  can  find  a  solution  to  this  very  difficult 
problem. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

(The  prepared  paper  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  by  Herbert  E. 

Harris  II,  Assistant  Legislative  Director 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  views  concerning  H.R.  2420  which  amends  Public  Law  480,  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  Act.  This  amendment  would  add  title  IV  to  Public 
Law  480  and  provide  surplus  disposal  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  leading  role  which  Farm  Bureau  took  in 
developing  Public  Law  480  and  the  vigorous  support  which  it  gave  toward  its 
passage.  From  its  inception,  the  three  main  objectives  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  have  been:  (1)  To  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm 
products  in  addition  to  the  normal  dollar  sales;  (2)  to  establish  private  trade 
channels  for  sales  of  farm  products  which  could  be  continue  with  dollar  sales 
after  the  termination  of  the  program;  and  (3)  to  use  part  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  received  from  such  sales  to  develop  new  markets  or  expand  existing  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  products.  In  our  opinion  these  objectives  are  still  sound.  There 
is  no  reason  to  alter  them. 

The  original  law  establishing  Public  Law  480  prescribed  a  temporary  program 
with  a  3-year  limitation.  While  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  law  beyond 
this  period,  Farm  Bureau  has  emphasized  that  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary  program.  Congressional  committee  reports  on 
these  extensions  also  have  emphasized  this  point. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  (Report  No.  432,  dated  May  9,  1957),  “This  committee  would  remind  those 
in  charge  of  administering  this  law  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  part 
of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  foreign  trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency 
law  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  manner  which  will 
return  some  benefit,  if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  United  States.” 

In  our  statement  supporting  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in 
1954,  Farm  Bureau  stated  in  part : 

“*  *  *  but  in  so  doing,  we  must  always  guard  against  policies  that  would 
indicate  to  our  foreign  customers  that  we  have  in  mind  some  ‘giveaway’  scheme 
for  agricultural  commodities.  We  believe  that  if  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government  and  the  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  large  scale  ‘giveaway’  policy 
it  would  impair  our  firm  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  commodities.” 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  American  farm  products,  for  the  most 
part,  complete  directly  with  U.S.  industrial  exports  for  scarce  dollars. 

Many  countries  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  state  trading  of  one  form  or 
another.  If  our  foreign  customers  assume  that  they  can  continue  to  obtain 
their  food  and  fiber  needs  with  local  currencies,  they  will  certainly  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  spending  scarce  dollars  for  these  agricultural  commodities.  They 
will  undoubtedly  direct  a  substantial  portion  of  these  scarce  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  nonagricultural  commodities. 

Foreign  countries  or  domestic  producers  should  not  come  to  depend  on  “easy 
sales”  through  this  program.  There  is  some  evidence  that  American  agricul¬ 
ture  is  becoming  too  dependent  on  Public  Law  480  and  similar  programs. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  export  markets,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  removing  the  Government  incentives  for  surplus  production.  As 
a  consequence,  U.S.  farmers  have  continued  to  produce  those  commodities 
having  high  Government  guaranteed  price  suports  in  excess  of  effective  market 
demand. 

WThen  Public  Law  480  was  passed  on  July  10,  1954,  CCC  had  title  or  held 
loans  on  about  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Today,  almost  5 
years  later,  this  figure  is  in  excess  of  $9  billion. 

Objections  from  competitor  nations  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  United  States  have  not  been  infrequent.  Some  of  these  nations 
are  very  good  customers  of  American  farmers.  However,  many  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  our  serious  surplus  situation  required  programs  to  move  substantial 
portions  of  U.S.  production  into  the  export  markets.  In  1954  Farm  Bureau 
stated,  “*  *  *  To  indiscriminately  dump  or  give  away  these  huge  Commodity 
Credit  stocks  would  be  very  disruptive  to  our  efforts  in  developing  a  coalition 
of  free  nations  for  mutual  defense.”  These  competitor  nations  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  such  programs  as  a  temporary  means  of  alleviating  our  surplus 
problem.  We  can  expect  adverse  reactions  from  them  unless  we  (1)  adopt 
measures  to  reduce  Government  stimulus  to  surplus  production,  and  (2)  begin 
to  show  our  firm  intention  to  prevent  sales  for  foreign  currency  from  becoming 
a  long  term  means  of  exporting  American  farm  products. 

In  fiscal  year  1958,  31  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  moved  under  direct 
Government  programs.  (See  attachment  I.)  Computed  on  a  calendar  year  1958 
basis,  this  rose  to  37  percent. 

If  we  include  exports  made  possible  by  subsidizing  the  sales  price,  we  estimate 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  the  result  of 
some  form  of  Government  assistance.  For  example,  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
all  of  our  wheat  and  cotton  exports  were  subsidized. 

HR.  2420  institutes  a  program  of  a  permanent  nature  which  is  in  basic  con¬ 
flict  with  the  nature  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  as  originally  enacted.  We 
have  in  the  foregoing  carefully  outlined  the  necessity  of  keeping  Public  Law  480 
a  temporary  program. 

The  1959  policies  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  state  : 

“American  agriculture  must  not  become  permanently  dependent  on  Govern¬ 
ment  export  programs.  A  program  must  be  formulated  to  replace  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  with  commercial  sales  for  dollars  on  a  gradual  basis.” 

We  recognize  the  need  to  explore  avenues  by  which  U.S.  agriculture  can  free 
itself  from  this  overdependence  on  Government  export  programs.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  program  proposed  in  H.R.  2420  accomplishes  this  objective.  We 
feel,  in  fact,  that  it  would  only  further  entangle  agricultural  exports  in  the  net¬ 
work  of  Government  programing. 

H.R.  2420  does  not  replace  or  reduce  the  present  authority  for  surplus  dis¬ 
posal.  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480 :  Sales  for  Foreign  Currency  would  continue. 
This  bill,  then,  would  expand  the  use  of  special  Government  programs  for  agri¬ 
cultural  exports.  Under  its  provisions  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
.  authorized  to  commit  the  United  States  to  supply  friendly  nations  for  10  years 
with  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  tobacco,  whether  or  not  these 'com¬ 
modities  were  in  surplus.  Recipient  countries  would  have  40  years  after  the 
last  delivery  of  the  commodity  had  been  made,  to  make  repayment  which  would 
mean,  in  effect,  up  to  50  years  to  pay  for  deliveries.  This  would  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  without  any  termination  specified  in  the 
bill. 
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The  practical  effect  of  the  program  proposed  in  this  bill  would  be  to  sell  quan¬ 
tities  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  foreign  countries  who  would  in  turn  collect 
and  hold  the  local  currency  which  was  generated  from  domestic  distribution.  The 
foreign  country  would  be  under  agreement  to  use  these  currencies  for  “domestic 
economic  development  of  a  nature  noncompetitive  in  world  trade  with  U.S.  com¬ 
mercial  exports  or  in  the  United  States  with  domestic  production.”  These  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  the  use  of  all  of  these  local  currencies  for  11  years  and  a  part 
of  the  local  currency  for  up  to  50  years. 

This  proposal  would  duplicate  in  some  respect  sales  for  foreign  currency 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  The  main  difference  would  be  that  this  cur¬ 
rency  would  not,  as  in  title  I,  go  into  a  U.S.  Treasury  account,  but  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  recipient  country.  The  disbursements  on  individual  projects 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  foreign  country  with  virtually  no  U.S. 
control. 

Another  distinguishing  factor  would  be  that  none  of  the  local  currencies 
would  be  allocated  for  U.S.  uses,  such  as  payment  of  embassy  expenses.  Nor 
would  there  be  an  allocation  for  market  development  programs  for  increasing 
markets  of  agricultural  products. 

We  believe  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assure  that 
exports  under  such  a  program  would  be  over  and  above  normal  commercial 
procurements.  In  making  food  and  fiber  commitments  over  a  10-year  period, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  normal  commercial  require¬ 
ments  several  years  in  advance.  The  alternative  to  this  would  be  to  reassess 
every  year  what  the  commercial  requirements  would  be  and  to  enter  into 
numerous  negotiations  for  adjustment  of  the  program.  The  bill  is  not  clear 
as  to  how  this  problem  would  be  resolved. 

After  careful  analysis  of  the  bill  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  should  such 
a  program  be  added  to  our  export  operations,  the  result  would  be : 

(1)  A  decrease  in  the  share  that  commercial  exports  now  have  in  our  total 
agricultural  exports ; 

(2)  An  increase  in  the  dependence  of  recipient  countries  upon  the  United 
States  for  soft  term  and  foreign  currency  sales  to  meet  food  and  fiber  require¬ 
ments  ; 

(3)  The  serious  disruption  of  normal  marketings  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  Even  greater  impetus  to  government- to-government  trading  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  private  trader  from  international  commerce. 

We  are  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  surpluses  continue  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  situation  will  not  be  corrected 
by  any  grandiose  scheme  for  exports.  It  will  only  be  corrected  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  'makes  up  its  mind  to  try  to  stop  the  flow  of  Government  price-supported 
commodities  into  Government  bins  and  warehouses. 

Farm  Bureau  has  made  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  committees  for 
programs  designed  to  get  high  net  per  family  income  for  farms  and  for  programs 
that  will  help  farmers  produce  for  the  market. 

Agriculture  is  on  unsafe  grounds  when  we  are  so  dependent  on  Government 
for  subsidizing  our  agricultural  exports.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
American  agriculture  can  move  at  a  more  rapid  rate  toward  expanding  com¬ 
mercial  exports  for  dollars  and  toward  gradually  reducing  farmers’  dependence 
on  vast  export  subsidies  and  sales  for  local  currencies.  We  will  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  with  this  and  other  committees  to  the  end  that  we  can  find  solutions  to 
this  very  difficult  problem. 
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Agricultural  exports,  fiscal  gear  1958 


[Millions  of  dollars  (estimated)] 


Commodity 

Total  ex¬ 
ports 

Exports 
under 
Govern¬ 
ment  pro¬ 
grams  1 

Outside  of 
programs 

Percentage 
under 
Govern¬ 
ment  pro¬ 
grams 

Wheat . . .  . .  . . 

724.2 

471.7 

252.5 

65.0 

Peed  grains _  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

427.8 

118.4 

309.  4 

28.0 

Rice . . . . 

97.6 

45.7 

51.9 

47.0 

Rye... . - . . . . 

4.1 

.3 

3.8 

7.0 

Cotton - - -  - - -  - - 

841.0 

289. 1 

551.9 

34.0 

Livestock  products  (dairy) -  - 

585.4 

180.8 

404.  6 

31.0 

Vegetable  oil  and  oilseeds .  . . - . . . 

412.9 

104.  8 

308.  1 

25.0 

Fruits  and  vegetables. . 

383. 1 

12.8 

370.3 

3.0 

Tobacco- . . . - . . . . 

343.0 

26. 1 

316.9 

8.0 

Other _ _ _ _ _ _ 

183.  2 

.4 

182.8 

.2 

Total _ 

4, 002. 3 

1,250.1 

2, 752.  2 

31.0 

1  Programs:  Public  Law  480,  all  titles,  and  mutual  security  program,  sec.  402. 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Harris,  would  the  American  Farm  Bureau  have 
any  suggestions  whereby  the  present  arrangements  of  getting  our 
agricultural  products  into  expanding  world  markets  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  with  the  facilities  that  are  available  now? 

Mr.  Harris.  Well,  first  of  all,  certainly;  we  feel  that  the  main  need 
is  to  work  toward  expanding  these  commercial  markets  and  to  try  to 
move  away  from  Government  programing. 

The  only  way  that  we  know  how  to  do  this  is  to  compete  quality- 
wise  and  pricewise  for  markets  to  the  maximum  extent  we  can. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  as  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  know, 
has  advocated  programs  which  would  try  to  achieve  those  points. 

In  addition,  we  ourselves  have  established  a  foreign  trade  office  in 
Rotterdam  last  October,  which  we  would  hope  could  be  of  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  American  agriculture  in  promoting  and  expanding  these  export 
markets. 

We  feel  like  it  is  necessary  to  really  work  at  marketing  our  products 
if  we  are  going  to  expand  commercial  exports. 

Mr.  McIntire.  How  does  your  office  in  Rotterdam  function  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  service?  Will  you  discuss  that  briefly? 

Mr.  Harris.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  new  concept,  I  think,  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  type  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  actually  establish  an  office 
like  this  and  try  to  stimulate  directly  the  trade  of  farm  products. 
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It  is  entirely  financed  by  the  F arm  Bureau.  There  is  no  Government 
money  involved  in  the  operation  at  all.  I  mention  this  because  I 
think  it  gives  our  personnel  in  this  office  a  real  flexibility  in  handling 
potential  customers  and  potential  suppliers.  They  feel  like  that 
they  can  bring  the  buyer  and  seller  together  directly,  not  necessarily 
through  a  number  of  brokers  or  export  agents  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  feel  like  they  can  develop  real  trade  relationships  with  those 
who  supply  and  with  those  who  want  to  buy.  Through  this  catalytic 
agent  we  can  provide  the  force  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together; 
that  it  can  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  from  the  buyer’s 
mind  as  to  where  he  is  getting  it  and  as  to  why  the  quality  is  good  or 
not  good. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  serve  mostly  as  a  point  of  contact,  not  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis;  you  are  not  acting  as  a  broker. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  How  do  you  find  it  works  ?  It  is  not  on  a  brokerage 
basis. 

Mr.  Harris.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  it  works.  Somebody  comes  to  the  office  and  is  interested  in 
buying  poultry.  Through  our  coordinating  facilities  here  in  the 
United  States,  we  will  find  someone  who  is  interested  in  supplying 
that  type,  that  grade  of  poultry,  and  who  will  give  the  delivery  date 
and  a  price  for  that  poultry.  We  will  advise  the  potential  purchaser  of 
the  facts.  From  that  point  the  purchaser  is  completely  free  to  deal 
directly  with  the  supplier.  There  is  no  commission  of  any  kind  for 
this  service. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Are  you  finding  that  there  is  a  response  to  this  type 
of  service  contact  in  Western  Europe,  and  that  the  facilities  are 
finding  a  place. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  very  encouraging.  We  have  a  great  amount  of 
activity ;  a  great  number  of  people  are  anxious  to  find  out  about  the 
products  that  we  do  have  for  sale,  their  prices,  and  their  availability. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  as  to  the  factors  that  influence  trade 
in  a  trade  center  like  Rotterdam. 

We  realize,  for  example,  that  when  Russia  puts  60,000  bushels  of 
wheat  into  a  market  in  1  month  where  it  only  put  5,000  in  the  year 
before,  this  can  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  market.  And  that 
the  United  States  has  some  real  worries  in  this  regard  if  it  is  going  to 
maintain  the  markets  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt?  Are  you  suggesting  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  all  of  the  money  and  manpower  he 
has  available  to  him,  and  all  of  the  authority  that  has  been  vested  in 
him,  has  failed  to  do  the  thing  which  you  are  talking  about  ?  How 
do  you  think  the  Farm  Bureau  can  accomplish  what  the  Secretary 
has  failed  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  commercial  trade 
there  are  certain  things  that  government  cannot  do.  We  feel  that 
there  are  certain  restraints  that  are  necessarily  upon  a  government, 
or  the  government  employee. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  Farm  Bureau  can  do  in 
Rotterdam  that  the  Secretary  cannot  do  in  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  we  can  try  to  go  into  trade  relationship  more 
closely. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  understand,  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I 
am  complimenting  you.  I  think  it  is  fine  that  you  have  opened  the 
office  in  Rotterdam. 

You  say  that  we  must  make  our  commodities  competitive.  We  have 
directed  the  Secretary  to  make  the  commodities  competitive  even  to 
he  extent  of  giving  them  away.  And  yet  the  commodities  are  piling 
up — surpluses  are  accumulating,  and  we  are  faced  with  this  right  now. 

We  had  a  man  over  there,  I>r.  Peter  Slegsvold.  He  is  an  attache 
for  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  They  are  closing  his  office 
and  bringing  him  home,  yet  nobody  over  here  seems  to  know  why. 
It  is  puzzling  to  understand  why,  when  the  Farm  Bureau  has  opened 
an  office  and  we  are  closing  one.  The  Government  man  is  coming- 
home  in  June  or  July.  He  was  put  over  there  for  the  very  purpose 
of  promoting  business  transactions,  to  enable  us  to  sell  our  products. 

I  just  wondered,  what  do  you  think  we  should  give  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  way  of  authority  he  does  not  now  have  that  will  enable 
him  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Harris.  First  of  all,  we  think  there  are  certain  necessary 
operations  that  a  government  can  do  quite  properly  through  the 
agricultural  attache.  We  support  our  agricultural  attaches  and  think 
they  are  doing  a  good  and  valuable  job. 

Secondly  there  are  certain  functions  that  cannot  be  done  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  commercial  trade  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
going  to  have  State  trading  and  go  that,  route. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  trade  in  commercial  channels,  we 
think  there  are  certain  jobs  that  a  private  organization  can  do  that 
government  finds  it  impossible  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  example.  If  a  person  comes  into  an 
attache,  or  for  that  matter  any  Government  employee,  and  says  he 
wants  to  find  out  a  supplier  for  this  certain  commodity,  I  believe  the 
Government  employee  lias  a  very  difficult  job  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  give  him  some  sort  of  a  complete  list  in  which  he  has  been 
very  careful  to  include  every  possible  supplier  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  he  just  has  to  do  that. 

I  don’t  think  the  Farm  Bureau  does  have  to  do  that.  I  think  if  we 
know  a  good  supplier  that  we  know  is  reliable,  we  can  get  a  quotation 
from  him  and  put  the  two  right  in  contact  with  one  another.  I  just  do 
not  think  we  have  those  built-in  restraints  that  the  Government 
employee  necessarily  has. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  employees  should 
have  the  restraints  that  you  say  they  have.  But  I  do  know  that  you 
cannot  take  these  agricultural  attaches  and  convert  them  overnight 
into  salesmen. 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  opened 
the  Rotterdam  office.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  our  Government 
has  not  opened  offices  in  all  of  the  European  countries  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  private  business  can  go  to  those  offices  and 
obtain  the  information  they  need  which  would  accelerate  the  flow 
and  disposition  of  our  commodities.  I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world 
we  will  ever  get  rid  of  them  if  we  just  sit  here  and  do  not  let  the  world 
know  we  have  $3  billion  of  wheat.  And  yet,  we  are  not  moving  wheat. 
And  we  have  $2  billion  worth  of  cotton.  And  corn  is  piling  up.  No¬ 
body  seems  to  be  doing  anything  about  it. 
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I  know  we  are  moving  surpluses  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  I 
think  if  we  had  a  group  of  salesmen  like  you,  we  would  dispose  of 
much  of  this. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  are  not  finished  in  this  market  development  job. 
We  can  see  at  least  a  potential  role  of  the  Farm  Bureau  as  a  private 
independent  organization.  We  can  see  that  if  this  does  work  out  an 
expanded  role  for  the  Farm  Bureau  in  such  an  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Abernathy.  I  have  a  question.  On  page  6  of  your  statement, 
Mr.  Harris,  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
paragraph. 

We  are  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  surpluses  continue  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  situation  will  not  be  corrected 
by  any  grandiose  scheme  for  exports. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that — what  sort  of  a  “grandiose  scheme”  do 
we  have  now  ?  Is  there  one  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We,  certainly,  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  grandiose 
scheme  now,  sir.  We  do  say  this — — - 

Mr.  Abernathy.  Then  what  is  that  doing  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  do  say  this,  that  the  basic  problem  here  is  the 
inflow  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  devise  any  sensible  export  program  which  is  able  to  shove  this 
off  onto  the  export  markets  at  the  present  rate  that  it  is  now  coming 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Then  the  Farm  Bureau  is  not  taking  a  position 
that  there  is  any  such  scheme  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Harris.  We,  certainly,  haven’t  said  that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

You  continue  further  in  that  paragraph  and  say, 

It  will  only  be  corrected  when  the  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  to  try  to  stop 
the  flow  of  Government  price-supported  commodities  into  Government  bins  and 
warehouses. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Farm  Bureau  that  the  Congress  has  not 
made  up  its  mind  to  try  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Surely  attempts  have  been  tried,  but  we  feel  that  they 
have  not  been  successful  and  that  Congress  should  make  up  its  mind 
to  try  on  this  and  to  continue  to  try. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well  then,  do  you  take  the  position  that  it  has 
not  tried? 

Mr.  Harris.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Farm  Bureau  proposals. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  just  want  to 
find  out  if  you  wish  to  leave  that  accusation  in  the  record.  If  that 
is  what  the  Farm  Bureau  wants  to  leave  in  the  record  then  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  feel  that  the  sentence  should  remain  in  the  record, 
yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  should  be  interpreted  as  an  accusa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  How  should  it  be  interpreted  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Well,  it  should  be  interpreted  that  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  dedication  on  Congress’  part  to  really  solve  this  problem — 
this  basic  problem  of  production  and  price,  if  we  are  really  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  surplus. 

Mr.  Aberneti-iy.  You  are  leaving  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  think  that  it  is  an  unwarranted  accusation  of 
the  Congress.  You  indict  Congress,  and  you  want  to  leave  it  in  the 
record,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  Harris.  About  4y2  years. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Four  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  was  your  background? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  came  with  the  Farm  Bureau  as  Assistant  Director 
of  International  Affairs  in  1955.  Previous  to  that,  I  had  approxi¬ 
mately  4  years  of  experience  in  export  and  import  operations.  I  am 
a  lawyer,  sir,  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  Law  School. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Where  were  you  reared  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Where  were  you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  place? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  from  J ackson  County,  Mo. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Do  you  have  a  farm  background  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Well,  let  me  say  my  family  does,  but  I,  myself,  was  not 
raised  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  is  the  Farm  Bureau’s  program  to  stop  this 
flow  of  price  supported  commodities  into  Government  warehouses — 
what  is  your  program?  Tell  us.  You  said  the  Congress  has  not 
tried.  Tell  us  how  you  are  trying.  I  want  to  find  out  how  the  F arm 
Bui’eau  intends  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  want  all  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau’s  proposals  and  position  on  the  farm  programs,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  provide  it  for  the  record.  I  would  be  happy  to  read  you 
our  policy  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  of  course,  out  of  our  1959 
policy  book,  but  our  position - 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Would  these  policies  stop — wuuld  that  stop  it  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Stop  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  flow  of  these  surpluses  into  the  Government 
warehouses. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  magic  button  to  stop  this 
inflow  all  at  once,  but  I  do  think  that  these  policies  are  realistic  enough 
to  stop  giving  the  type  of  incentive  to  surplus  production  and  would 
eventually  stop  the  accumulation  of  vast  surpluses. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  One  further  question.  What  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations  does  the  F arm  Bureau  have  here  that  would  stop  this  flow  ? 
Do  you  have  one  there  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  regard  to  any  given  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  to  stop  these  price-supported  commodities 
from  moving  into  Government  warehouses.  That,  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  What  recommendation  do  you  have  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  a  number  of  recommendations, 
of  course.  Bight  now  if  you  ask  if  we  have  a  specific  legislative 
proposal,  wTe  do  not. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  Mr.  Harris  has  comported  himself  very  well 
this  morning  with  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  is  that  I  think  constantly  the  Farm  Bureau’s  position  on  Public 
Law  480  is  that  it  is  a  temporary  program.  Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely,  sir.  That  is  the  Farm  Bureau’s  position, 
the  committee’s  stated  position  and  is  so  stated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Matthews.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  read,  and  from  the 
feeling  that  I  have,  we  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  engaged 
in  the  life  and  death  struggle  with  Russia  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  as  well  as,  of  course,  from  a  military  standpoint.  Our  farmers 
are  going  to  have  to  keep  on  producing  to  live.  And  we  feel  that  in 
order  for  them  to  have  enough  production  to  enable  them  to  live,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  export.  And  if  Russia  with  its  powerful  state 
support  can  throw  all  kinds  of  economic  benefits  to  her  farmers  in 
getting  rid  of  her  surplus,  what  is  your  program  now  if  we  do  not 
have  Public  Law  480  to  help  the  American  farmer  continue  to  stay 
in  business?  That  is  what  worries  me.  What  is  the  alternative  to 
Public  Law  480  ?  Not  just  one  fine  office  in  Rotterdam.  Of  course, 
that  is  helpful,  but  something  that  will  move  literally  billions  of 
dollars  of  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  fair  question. 

First  of  all,  if  we  tried  to  get  into  the  game  of  competing  with 
Russia  in  state  trading,  we  are  going  to  lose  because  they  have  the 
type  of  government  and  the  type  of  political  setup  that  they  can  “out- 
state  trade”  us  very  easily.  'They  cam  shove  the  products  any  place 
they  want  to,  whether  or  not  individual  Russians  go  hungry  does 
not  matter  to  them  if  it  will  obtain  certain  political  purposes. 

We  think  what  will  really  achieve  victory  in  this  economic  warfare 
is  commercial  trade. 

It  is  the  Farm  Bureau’s  position  that  given  the  opportunity  to 
earn  dollars  in  this  country,  these  countries  will  be  able  to  buy  agri¬ 
cultural  products  with  the  dollars.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  we  say  that  we  recognize  the  need  for  economic  development 
in  South  America.  Many  say  that  we  must  help  them  more  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Yet  it  seems  that  in  the  same  breath  we  slam 
the  door  in  their  faces  so  far  as  lead  and  zinc  and  petroleum  exports 
are  concerned.  We  seem  sometimes  to  take  the  attitude,  “Look,  let 
us  give  you  the  money,  or  lend  it  to  you  on  long-term  credit,  but  do 
not  try  to  sell  anything  to  us.” 

We  do  not  think  that  this  is  sound  international  policy,  either  from 
a  political  or  economic  standpoint. 

W  e  feel  that  there  is  great  potential  for  expanded  trade  with  many 
of  these  countries  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  our  farm  products.  And  I  think  that  given  such 
opportunities,  business  and  trade  relationships  can  do  a  lot  more  to 
combat  Russian  trade  offensive  than  by  trying  to  “out-state  trade  Rus¬ 
sia.”  Such  trade  relationships  can  be  the  strongest  ties  of  unity  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  quite  as  optimistic  as  you 
would  be  on  a  basis  like  that  because,  remember,  while  we  are  trying 
to  sell  our  commodities  for  dollars,  Russia  is  probably  going  to  be 
trying  to  sell  her  commodities  for  less  dollars. 
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How  can  our  people  who  produce  these  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  stay  in  business  ?  We  are  not  thinking  about  competing  with 
Russia’s  status,  but  we  are  thinking  about  giving  the  American  private 
enterprise  system  as  it  pertains  to  the  American  farmer — and  he  is  still 
the  greatest  class  of  private  enterprise  operators  we  have  in  America — 
how  will  we  give  him  a  chance  without  some  Government  program  such 
as  Public  Law  480  to  compete  with  Russian  statism  ?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  point  is  exactly  this,  that  Russia’s  end  is  not 
profit.  Her  end  is  political  power.  To  us  it  has  to  be  profit.  How 
are  we  going  to  overcome  that  barrier  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  question  very  well. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear  here.  First  of 
all,  we  have  not  in  this  statement  advocated  termination  of  Public 
Law  480.  We  have  opposed  the  inclusion  in  Public  Law  480  of  addi¬ 
tional  measures  which  we  feel  would  further  entangle  agriculture  in 
this  network  of  Government  programing,  and  which  would  be  in  a 
large  measure  duplicative  of  the  title  I  efforts  of  Public  Law  480.  We 
continue  to  support  Public  Law  480.  We  will  support  an  extension 
of  it. 

We  will  continue  to  support  title  II,  which  provides  agricultural 
commodities  for  relief  and  emergency  situations. 

And,  of  course,  title  III  relief  through  voluntary  agencies,  which 
we  feel  have  done  such  a  fine  job  in  getting  this  food  to  where  it  is 
really  needed. 

The  Congress  is  familiar  with  the  problems  of  distribution.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  sometimes  where  all  of  this  stuff  is  going.  But 
we  do  know  through  the  voluntary  agencies  where  it  goes.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  those  programs. 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Harris,  you  have  talked  about  Russia,  and  while 
on  this  question,  can  you  give  us  any  specific  instances  of  material 
importance  where  Red  China  and  Russia  are  encroaching  upon  our 
export  programs  on  farm  commodities  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  let  me  interrupt.  I  think  I  can  give 
you  an  abundance  of  information  on  the  very  subject  you  have  men¬ 
tioned.  It  will  be  available  this  afternoon  showing  precisely  what 
inroads  have  been  made  on  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  devastating 
picture. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  just  wanted  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  getting  it  up  in  the  hope  we  can  carry  the 
news  to  the  Republican  policy  committee  and  to  the  White  House 
so  that  they  will  know  themselves  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Heimburger  has  the  information  and  he  will  recap  it.  I  would 
like  for  you  and  Mr.  Mclntire  to  have  a  talk  about  it  this  afternoon 
to  see  just  what  we  have.  It  is  an  alarming  picture. 

Where  we  are  coming  out  of  this  situation,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  something  must  happen  somewhere  or  we  will  never  get 
rid  of  these  surpluses. 

Coming  back  to  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  Following  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy’s  question,  if  this  committee  has  failed  to  do  anything  we  are 
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not  aware  of  it,  because  we  have  done  everything  we  could  possibly 
do.  We  have  granted  all  of  the  authority  that  has  been  requested. 
We  have  provided  all  of  the  money  and  the  manpower.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  this  committee  can  do. 

This  is  one  thought,  that  Ave  might  authorize  the  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  which  might  accelerate  the  flow  of  the  commodities.  The 
Secretary  says  he  has  the  authority. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  force  any  more  au¬ 
thority  upon  him.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  probably  water  under 
the  bridge.  I  think  5-year  contracts  can  very  well*  be  made.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  will  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  believe 
that  if  you  give  these  people  in  foreign  countries  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  this  would  enable  them  to  industrialize  their  economies,  and 
become  permanently  good  customers  of  ours. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  withdraw  that  question  therefore.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  chairman’s  action  in  having  secured  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  Russia  and  Red  China  is  commendable.  It  will  give  me  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  to  have  that  information. 

The  next  thing  I  would  just  like  to  have  some  information  on.  As 
you  say,  your  purpose  was  expanding  commercial  markets. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  role  has  the  Farm  Bureau  played  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  counterpart  funds  that  are  allocated  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  marketing  and  utilization  research?  To  clarify  my  point, 
we  did  give  them  $6  million  and  now  Ave  are  increasing  it  to  $10 
million.  What  is  the  Farm  Bureau  doing  to  help  expand  foreign 
markets,  commercial  markets,  through  utilization  research? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  have  given  some  examples  of  the  Rotterdam  office. 
The  market  development  programs  under  Public  Law  480  can  be 
\Tery  valuable  in  this  regard,  if  they  are  conducted  properly. 

We  have  great  concern  in  taking  Public  Law  480  as  apparently  some 
feel  we  should  and  changing  it  completely  away  from  the  trade  devel¬ 
opment  program  into  some  sort  of  giveaway  program,  and  destroy 
the  whole  nature  of  the  program  and  this  trade  development  concept 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  food  for  peace  moArement  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  not  really  sure  what  it  is.  It  has  been  applied  to 
so  many  things.  I  would  rather  say  what  I  am  for.  I  am  not  against 
using  food  for  peace,  no,  sir.  But  the  slogan  has  been  applied  to  a 
number  of  different  things. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  food  for  peace  program,  do  you  haA^e  any  sugges¬ 
tions  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We,  certainly,  feel  that  there  is  merit  in  sitting  down 
with  these  competing  nations,  and  coordinating  our  programs.  This 
will  help  other  countries  to  understand  our  surplus  problems  and  our 
efforts  in  moving  these  surpluses  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
commercial  markets.  It  will  help  us  to  better  appreciate  the  very 
real  need  to  constantly  guard  against  the  disruption  of  commercial 
markets.  I  think  that  the  effort  in  this  regard  of  sitting  down  with 
them  and  working  out  a  program  together,  toward  moving  surplus 
without  disrupting  the  commercial  markets,  is  an  extremely  important 
endeavor  and  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  us. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  ou  speak  of  it  as  a  program.  Have  you  read  any 
program  on  food  for  peace  yet. 
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Mr.  Harris.  Well,  I  understand  the  program  will  be  to  sit  down 
with  these  countries  and,  if  you  will,  sir,  work  out  a  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  say  that  the  detailed  program  has  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  we  will  have  a  meeting  on  the 
27th,  and  then  later  have  a  meeting  of  those  from  Government  with 
the  idea  of  working  on  this  food  for  peace  program.  I  had  a  meeting 
about  that.  I  hope  somebody  from  this  committee  will  be  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Getting  back  to  this  search  for  the  utilization  of  the 
farm  commodities,  does  not  expanded  use  of  counterpart  funds  for 
foreign  countries  to  do  utilization  research  represent  one  solution? 

Mr.  Harris.  This  was  one  of  the  concepts  in  Public  Law  480  that  we 
have  supported  the  strongest.  We  have  tried  to  keep,  for  example, 
section  104  of  Public  Law  480  from  being  expanded  out  of  proportion 
so  that  there  would  be  funds  left  to  use  for  this  type  of  work,  for  this 
type  of  market  development  work.  We  have  seen  each  year,  of  course, 
different  organizations  that  wanted  to  use  some  of  this  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  to  the  extent  now  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  lack,  we  feel, 
of  the  market  development  currency  available  for  this  use— for  the 
use  of  market  development.  It  will  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  look  upon  one  of  the  best  means  to  expand  for  our 
commercial  markets  is  through  research  on  further  utilization  of  the 
farm  industry.  We  only  use  7  percent  in  manufacturing.  What  have 
you  done  in  your  booklet  on  the  Farm  Bureau  policy  with  regard  to 
that. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  support  research  for  further  industrailization  of 
farm  products. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  If  not,  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Harris,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  your  statement., 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Eileen  Eagan.  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Miss  Richardson.  She  was  not  able  to  come  today.  This  is  the 
same  group.  My  name  is  Betty  Richardson. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here,  with  your  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Mrs.  Clapper.  We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  RICHARDSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OVER¬ 
SEA  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE;  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  OLIVE  E.  CLAPPER,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  CARE,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.C.;  GIL  E.  BLACKFORD,  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE;  AND 

EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 

LEGISLATION 

Miss  Richardson.  I,  myself,  am  associate  director  of  the  oversea 
program.  My  name  is  Betty  Richardson,  associate  director  of  the 
oversea  program  of  the  Church  World  Service,  which  represents 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  is  part  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  And,  also  representing  on  this  occasion  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  which  was  not  able  to  send  a  representative..  And  I  am  very 
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happy  to  have  with  me,  Mrs.  Olive  Clapper,  who  is  assistant  director 
of  CARE  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Edward  Snyder  of  the  American 
Friends,  also,  Mr.  Gil  Blackford,  who  is  consultant  for  the  American 
Council,  and  today  is  representing  Church  World  Service. 

And  Miss  Eagan  was  expecting  to  be  with  us  until  last  night.  She 
is  with  Catholic  Relief  Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Services, 
but  was  detained  at  the  last  moment  and  has  asked  us  to  represent  her. 

These  agencies  I  have  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  shipping  almost  all  the  food  which  is  sent  to  the  world’s 
needy  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480.  And  we  feel  that  they  ful¬ 
fill  a  very  important  role  in  promoting  social  peace  in  the  world. 

In  1958,  they  shipped  approximately  1%  billion  pounds  of  food 
to  the  world’s  needy,  operating  in  approximately  60  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Now,  specifically  on  the  bill  that  is  before  you,  H.R.  2420,  we  would 
like  to  applaud  the  long-term  principle  which  is  expressed  in  that  bill. 
We  feel  that,  perhaps,  this  is  the  only  point  at  which  we  would  have 
anything  useful  to  say  to  the  committee  except  possibly  the  other 
item  might  be  one  which  concerns  the  use  of  moneys  generated  which 
might  reduce  the  amount  of  soft  currencies,  which  have  been  helpful  in 
maintaining  programs  in  these  various  countries.  It  is  the  long-term 
principle  expounded  in  this  bill  which  is  of  chief  concern  to  us. 

We  feel  that  this  is  wise  in  principle,  that  it  is  a  right  principle  in 
all  types  of  foreign  assistance,  and  it  is  of  particular  importance 
where  countries  are  concerned  that  are  just  coming  out  of  colonialism 
that  need  time.  And  while  they  need  time  to  establish  themselves  they 
need  the  trust  and  respect  of  this  country  to  get  on  their  feet.  And 
the  long-term  principle  expresses  that  trust  and  respect. 

We  hope  to  see  this  long-term  principle  carried  into  the  types  of 
foreign  aid,  into  government  community  development  programs,  and 
more  particularly,  of  course,  in  legislation  which  affects  our  own 
voluntary  agency  program. 

We  feel  that  if  this  were  done,  it  would  eliminate  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  that  we  have  found  in  the  past,  as  for  instance,  in  the  ordering  of 
our  commodities  we  have  only  assurance,  relative  assurance,  that  they 
will  be  available,  that  we  can  plan  programs  on  a  1  year  basis  and 
sometimes,  quite  often,  indeed,  this  1  year  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
several  months,  if  any  difficulty  comes  up  in  the  approval  of  that 
program. 

We  believe  that  long-term  programing  is  sound  in  our  own  program. 
And  we  like  to  have  this  assurance.  In  any  of  our  government  rela¬ 
tionships,  we  would,  also,  see  a  long-term  principle  applied. 

For  instance,  in  Latin  America,  one  might  say  that  social  welfare 
concepts  are  relatively  new  there,  the  idea  of  helping  one’s  neighbor. 
These  ideas  have  to  be  fostered  and  have  to  grow  naturally.  And  we 
are  trying  to  build  on  them  and  plan  our  programs  carefully  so  that 
they  are  not  overloaded  at  the  beginning  and  the  local  people  take  the 
responsibility  as  they  are  able. 

And  secondly,  in  the  matter  of  personnel,  long-term  planning,  we 
feci,  is  essential,  because  you  can  hardly  go  to  a  man  and  offer  him 
an  appointment  if  you  do  not  quite  know  for  how  long  he  can  be 
appointed.  If  the  availability  of  the  commodity  is  not  assured  beyond 
1  year,  it  seems  hardly  worth  his  while,  for  instance,  to  learn  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  country  if  he  isn’t  assured  of  a  fairly  long-term  appoint¬ 
ment.  And  we  do  feel  that  that  thorough  effort  on  his  part  is  worth¬ 
while. 

We,  also,  feel  that  we  would  get  better  people  to  appoint  overseas  if 
we  could  offer  them  a  longer  term  assurance. 

I  think,  Mrs.  Clapper,  you  have  some  comment  on  how  the  long¬ 
term  principle  looks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  that  is 
receiving  the  supplies. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  something  to  that  point. 
The  agencies  find  when  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the  length  of  time 

when  they  can  hope  to  get  this  aid  through  the  voluntary  agencies _ 

when  there  is  an  uncertainty,  they  then  develop  a  nervousness.  They, 
also,  do  not  know  how  to  plan. 

There  is  a  certain  cruelty,  also,  in  this  short-range  planning  as  far 
as  the  individuals  who  are  receiving  the  help  are  concerned.  It  is  not 
very  farsighted  to  feed  children,  for  instance,  if  day  after  tomorrow 
they  may  not  have  any  food  available.  So  that  this  in  turn  creates  not 
only  uncertainty,  but  a  certain  criticism,  perhaps,  of  American  policy. 

The  point  that  has  been  made  is  very  valid.  We  need  long-range 
planning.  And  CARE  is  very  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  have 
success  with  your  overall  plan  and  that,  perhaps,  it  will  in  turn  be 
projected  to  the  voluntary  agency  planning. 

Miss  Richardson.  That  concludes  our  formal  presentation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  entertain  any  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  Do  you  have  a  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  think  it  has  been  covered. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  have  nothing  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  just  wondered  now  with  regard  to  this  long  term. 
Do  you  have  any  information  on  any  of  these  countries  that  are  the 
recipient  of  our  foods?  They  are  increasing  in  population;  and  at 
this  time  they  do  not  produce  enough  to  be  self-sufficient  in  many  of 
those  countries,  is  that  true  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Blackford.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Blackford.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Their  population  increases  and  they  want  to  look 
ahead  and  would  like  to  be  in  the  position  to  know  about  next  year 
and  the  second  year  and  the  third  year  ahead  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  these  foods.  Is*  that  the  idea  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  And  then  they  have  time  to  plan  for  their  own 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  approve  of  the  provisions  of  the  Poage  bill, 
or  do  you  want  the  long-term  provision  written  in  to  Public  Law 
480? 

Miss  Richardson.  We  feel  that  with  regard  to  this  particular  bill, 
we  are  only  concerned  in  the  long-term  principle. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  principle  only  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blackford.  If  I  may  say,  in  the  voluntary  agency  programs, 
which  operate  under  title  III,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  title 
III.  It  is  continuing  legislation.  The  only  legislation  limiting  it  is 
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in  the  funds  which  are  provided  for  ocean  freight  transportation, 
which  come  out  of  title  II,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  until  December  3  of  this  year  and  will 
come  up  before  this  Congress  for  renewal.  That  is  the  only  limit  on 
the  program,  sir.  And  there  is  no  thought  that  this  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  1-year  limitation  is  really  a  matter  of  administrative  decision. 
And  a  matter  which  has  not  been  delineated  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  officers  and  they  work 
on  the  year-to-year  basis.  I  think,  largely,  because  the  moneys  that 
make  it  possible  are  appropriated  more  or  less  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
you  see.  That  is  the  anticipated  situation.  But  it  does  place  an 
uncertainty  on  programing,  you  see. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  are  these  foods  received  in  these  different 
countries?  I  just  wondered  whether  or  not  they  go  to  these  recip¬ 
ients,  the  real  needy  persons  that  receive  this  food — -and  do  they  know 
where  it  comes  from? 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes,  indeed.  It  is  the  people  within  the  coun¬ 
tries,  usually  committees,  local  committees  that  decide  who  are  the 
need}-  people.  And  they,  in  order  for  us  to  approve  our  programs — 
and  I  am  speaking  now  in  general  for  all  voluntary  agencies — require 
that  they  give  us  criteria  on  which  they  judge  these  people  to  be 
needy. 

Secondly,  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  markings  that  are  carried 
on  all  of  the  goods,  “Gift  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  have  any  picture  of  any  of  these  packages? 
What  is  the  label  on  the  packages. 

Miss  Richardson.  I  do  not  have  a  picture  with  me.  The  official 
marking,  “Donated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  sold  or 
exchanged.”  And  this  is  in  the  basic  legislation,  I  understand,  that 
is  all  goods  that  are  distributed  overseas  must  carry  these  markings. 
Even  on  the  small  packages. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  do  they  contain  in  the  package? 

Miss  Richardson.  The  commodities  that  we  have  available  at  the 
moment  are  flour,  cornmeal,  and  milk,  powdered  milk.  We  would 
hope  very  much  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  additional  com¬ 
modities.  We  need  them  so  very  badly  to  balance  the  diet. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Does  it  say  anything  about,  rice? 

Miss  Richardson.  Rice  is  despartely  needed  in  the  Far  East.  That 
is,  also,  permissive  legislation  which  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
release  oils  and  fats  which  are  very  badly  needed ;  but  here  it  is  the 
administrative  decision  that  so  far  has  not  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  the  oils  and  fats. 

Also,  we  could  very  well  use  corn  oil,  cornstarch.  We  could'  use 
Bulgar  wheat,  which  is  more  familiar  to  the  people  in  the  East,  for 
instance.  All  of  these  things  are  very  badly  needed  in  the  diets  to 
make,  it,  a  balanced  diet. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  a  picture  up  to  the 
present  time,  especially,  of  the  amount  of  commodities  that  have  been 
distributed.  Could  you  put  that  into  your  statement  and  let  us  know 
whether  the  program  is  static  or  expanding?  Could  you  tell  us  now 
whether  or  not  it  is  larger  this  year  than  last  year,  larger  than  in 
1956? 
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Miss  Richardson.  I  do  not  know  if  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give 
you  the  exact  figure  right  now.  Mr.  Blackford  could  give  you  a 
general  picture.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  later. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Can  you  give  that  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes;  I  think  I  can.  What  we  call  the  SOS  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  the  distribution  of  surplus  that  began  back  in  the 
early  fifties  with  some  sporadic  grants  of  commodities.  I  believe  in 
about  1954  there  was  a  great  amount,  a  considerable  amount,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  powdered  milk  in  surplus.  And  it  was  made 
available.  This  was  a  large  quantity.  A  great  deal  of  this  was  dis¬ 
tributed.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures.  It  was  a  very  small 
figure  compared  to  the  total  amount  now  being  distributed.  In  1956 
in  addition  to  dairy  products.  Until  that  time  we  had  powdered 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  butter  oils.  And  then  grains  were  released. 

Of  course,  this  jumped  the  volume  of  the  distribution  tremendously. 
Probably,  tripled  them  at  that  time.  At  least  three  times  as  large. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Speak  louder,  please.  The  doors  are  being  slammed. 

Mr.  Blackford.  And  during  the  first  year  that  we  had  grains,  I 
think  the  total  overseas  distribution  by  voluntary  agencies  amounted 
to  something  in  excess  of  a  billion  pounds. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  about  1957  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  grew  again  up  to  about  a  billion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  much? 

Mr.  Blackford.  The  last  2  years’  figures  have  been  close  to  1,800 
million.  It  has  just  about  leveled  off,  not  because  of  the  need  filled, 
but  because  of  the  various  regulations  and  restrictions  and  availabili¬ 
ties  of  various  types  of  commodities.  I  say  “availabilities” — I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  commodities  that  could  be  distributed.  I 
mean  commodities  which  have  been  made  available  to  the  programs 
by  the  governmental  agencies  concerned.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
running  about  1,800  million  pounds  a  year  throughout  various  volun¬ 
tary  agencies ;  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  has  increased. 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  has  gone  that  fast  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  many  years  do  you  think  the  authority  should 
be  extended?  You  want  a  longtime  program.  How  long? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  would  think  not  less  than  3  years  for  voluntary 
agency  programs.  It  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  want  to  limit  that  to  surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  May  I  be  quite  frank  to  say  that  I  think  that  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  would  be  very  happy  to  get  any  goods  of  any  type  that 
-can  be  used  to  alleviate  suffering  overseas. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  was  the  original  purpose  of  Public  Law  480,  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Blackford.  We  like  to  feel  that  the  title  of  this  bill — and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  am  correct  here— is  a  little  bit  of  a  misnomer. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  understand  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poage  bill, 
H.R.  2420,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  only  be  authorized 
to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities,  but  would  also  be  permitted  to  go 
out  in  the  open  market  and  purchase  commodities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  getting  away  from  a  surplus  disposal  program  and  getting 
into  a  welfare  program. 
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Mr.  Blackford.  I  am  speaking  personally  now  if  I  may  say  this. 
I  think  we  have  to  strike  a  reasonable  and  realistic  balance  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter.  And  I  personally  feel  that  the  ability  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  to  produce  so  much  more  than  we  ourselves  need,  I  think  if 
all  of  these  goods  were  available  we  would  have  gone  a  long  way  you 
know  down  the  path  toward  helping  the  world. 

The  purchase  of  goods  on  the  market  would  be  something  that  I 
feel  our  agencies  are  not — it  would  be  presumptuous  of  us  to  enter 
this  area. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  may  say  we  might  have  some  difficulties  with  long¬ 
term  commitments  in  delivering  installments  of  surplus  commodities.. 
For  instance  if  we  had  a  drought  in  this  country,  and  surpluses  dis¬ 
appeared,  we  would  still  have  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfill  our  com¬ 
mitments,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  think  you  would  have  to  handle  that,  perhaps,, 
as  the  manufacturer  does.  He  makes  the  contract  to  deliver  goods,, 
and  he  writes  “subject  to  act  of  God.” 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  believe  that  if  we  limit  any  long  range  program  to 
actual  surpluses  we  would  be  on  safer  ground. 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  will  be  quite  frank  to  say  I  question  just  a  little 
the  purchase  in  the  open  market.  I  do  not  know,  this  may  be  a  little- 
overuse  of  the  public  funds.  Maybe  it  isn’t.  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  It  is  getting  away  from  the  original  intent  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Blackford.  It,  certainly,  is  an  extension  of  the  thought.  No¬ 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  not  want  any  of  the  questions  I  ask  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  not  showing  great  respect  for  your  operations  because 
I  think  they  are  remarkable  and  far  better  than  any  other  method 
of  distribution  that  I  could  conceive,  especially  where  we  find  in  some 
sections  important  officials  in  different  countries  use  the  distribution 
of  foods  for  campaign  and  purely  political  purposes.  In  other  places 
where  there  is  corruption  our  food  does  not  get  to  the  peple  where 
we  want  it  to  go.  That  is  no  fault  of  yours.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  though. 

Do  you  have  a  paid  organization  to  distribute  these  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  That  is  a  question  for  each  individual  agency, 
of  course.  Most  of  our  agencies,  I  think,  are  using  voluntary  help 
to  distribute,  although,  of  course,  we  are  obligated  under  the  law 
to  have  our  own  American  representative  and  we  do  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  supervisor  for  our  programs.  Very  often  his  staff  is  voluntary. 
Not  in  all  cases,  however. 

Mr.  Blackford.  There  are  certain  numbers  of  paid  personnel  in 
the  higher  areas  of  the  controls.  There  must  be.  In  our  organiza¬ 
tion  it  is,  I  presume,  30  or  40  or  50  people. 

Mr.  IIagen.  I  have  to  go  for  a  TV  broadcast  and  wish  to  ask  a 
brief  question  before  I  leave.  I  want  to  give  a  little  background  for 
my  question  first.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  wife  of  a  very  high 
Ceylonese  official.  She  is  a  Buddhist  and  has  some  criticism  of  the 
Fulbright  program  because  she  said  invariably  Ceylonese  selectees 
were  Ceylon  citizens  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
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that  this  created  resentment.  In  distributing  these  goods,  is  there 
any  effort  to  indoctrinate  recipients  or  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  differing  religions  beliefs? 

Mr.  Blackford.  In  the  main  this  food  is  distributed  completely 
without  question  as  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  think  that  I  could  say 
that  human  nature  is  human  nature.  I  would  be  less  honest  not  to 
say  that.  I  think  in  every  program  of  great  scope,  there  are  little 
infractions  that  may  occur,  but  these  are  not  policies  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  rather  ill-advised  actions  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  Very  small,  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Hagen.  You  never  had  any  substantial  criticism  of  any  coun¬ 
try  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  way  the  program  was  handled  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  do  not  recall  ever  hearing  a  word  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Hagen.  That  is  my  only  question. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  CARE  is  nonsectarian. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  know  that,  but  I  wanted  to  establish  that  fact  by 
testimony  from  you  responsible  people. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Therefore,  we  have  no  problem  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they 
would  put  into  the  record,  as  our  chairman  suggested,  what  the  in¬ 
crease  was,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  food  distributed. 

One  other  question.  Have  you  figures  on  what  it  costs  to  distribute  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  What  it  costs  to  distribute  a  pound  of 
food  or  per  pound  or  per  package  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  those  would  be  good  figures  to 
have  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin.  I  suggest  that  you  send  it  up  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  can  give  it  to  you ;  I  know  the  figures  quite  well. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  ought  to  go  into  the  record  without  objection. 
Do  you  want  to  give  it  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Only  if  you  wish.  As  you  all  know,  the  CARE  or¬ 
ganization  advertises  that  it  distributes  22  pounds  of  food  for  a  dollar 
contribution.  This  is  an  exceptional  achievement,  particularly  when 
you  understand  that  the  CARE  organization  is  completely  a  paid 
organization.  It  is  a  fantastic  achievement. 

In  religious  agency  programs  only  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
fantastic  numbers  of  volunteer  personnel  the  figures  run  higher  than 
that. 

In  our  own  Protestant  organization — these  figures  will  be  hard  for 
you  to  believe,  but  they  are  true — 400  and  some  odd,  I  believe  466 
pounds  of  food  last  year  were  distributed  overseas  for  each  dollar 
of  contribution.  This  seems  almost  impossible.  But  actually  it  is 
true. 

In  the  Catholic  organization,  which  has  programs  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  Spain  and  Italy,  which  is  widely  Catholic  and,  therefore,  the 
mechanics  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  used  and  they  have  larger 
volumes,  they  run  even  larger  figures  than  this. 
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I  would  not  attempt  to  say — it  may  run  600  or  700  pounds  per 
dollar  of  cost.  This  seems  fantastic,  but  it  is  actually  true. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  I  would  say  it  is  possible  for  any  of  the  vountary 
agencies  to  distribute  in  great  bulk.  The  reason  that  22  pounds  of 
CARE  at  $1  cost,  which  is  only  one  of  the  surplus  food  programs, 
covers  our  costs  of  packaging.  When  it  comes  to  us  in  bulk,  we  pack¬ 
age  it  to  family  size,  and  it  is  distributed  overseas  at  CARE  cost  in 
a  country.  CARE,  also,  has  a  large  school  feeding  program  in  some 
11  countries  today,  and  in  that  instance,  we  deliver  great  quantities, 
you  see,  of  bulk  food  for  very  small  costs,  and  the  country  receiving 
the  food  pays  CARE’s  cost  of  supervision  of  the  end  use  of  that 
food.  So  that  I  think  this  is  true,  also,  of  the  other  voluntary  agencies. 
There  are  several  different  ways  in  which  surplus  food  is  used  and 
handled  by  the  agency. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  these  parochial  schools  that  you  are  speaking  of 
or  public  schools? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  These  are  public  schools. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  is  supervision  in  the  public  schools  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  heard  of  any 
dissatisfaction  concerning  the  distribution  of  these  foods,  on  the 
ground  of  partiality  being  shown  as  to  the  church  or  organization  the 
food  is  distributed  to?  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  dissatisfaction 
among  these  groups  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Certainly  we  have  not.  CARE  has  not  received  any 
such  complaints.  I  suppose  that  there  have  been  such  criticisms,  but 
there  is  no  partiality  as  far  as  CARE  is  concerned,  and  I  can  vouch 
for  that. 

I  have  seen  the  operations  of  the  other  voluntary  agencies  overseas 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intent  of  any  of  them  to  show  any  partiality. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Miss  Richardson,  do  you  have  anything  that  you  care  to 
add  about  that  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Well,  sir,  I  would  make  the  same  statement  as 
Mrs.  Clapper  has  just  made.  That  is,  it  certainly  is  not  the  intention 
of  any  of  these  agencies  and,  by  and  large,  there  has  been  no  partiality 
excepting  cases  of  a  few  individuals,  which  is  just  human  nature,  but 
it  is  really  so  small  that  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  tell 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  these  foods.  But  I  happen  to  know,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  also  aware  of  that  fact,  that  there  are  instances 
where  the  recipients  of  the  food  trade  their  food  for  other  things  that 
are  unnecessary — alcoholic  beverages  for  instance. 

Are  you,  your  agency,  or  any  of  the  agencies  to  your  knowledge  able 
to  do  anything  about  that  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Sir,  if  I  may  answer,  in  every  case  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  so,  the  agencies  try  to  distribute  foods  in  bulk  form.  Some 
of  the  people  come  in  with  a  pail  and  get  reconstituted  milk  or  they 
get  flour  in  a  bucket,  you  see,  rather  than  in  a  closed  package,  in  the 
final  distribution  in  the  field. 

This  is  done  whenever  possible  in  order  to  avoid  exactly  this  sort 
of  thing  or  at  least  make  it  very  very  difficult  mechanically  to  convert 
that  food. 
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Now,  there  are  some  cases,  sir,  and  this  is  my  understanding— there 
is  a  thing  that  they  call  priority  of  need  existing  with  certain  in- 
divKluals,  where  you  have,  for  instance,  a  very  impoverished  family. 
That  family  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  food  given  to  them  for  sup¬ 
plementary  feeding  for  a  week  or  two. 

Now,  maybe  a  child  gets  ill  suddenly  and  this  family  finds  that  they 
have  nothing  to  get  medicine  with,  you  see,  and  to ‘pay  the  doctor. 
In  that  case  they  may  break  what  is,  with  us,  a  compact,  and  trade 
something  for  some  medicine.  So  there  is  a  priority  of  need  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  Hong  Kong  that  is  quite  a  general  practice,  in  fact 
you  might  call  it  a  black  market,  where  they  are  also  sellino-  the 
food. 

Mr.  Blackford.  The  black-market  operations  are  quite  small,  al¬ 
most,  considering  the  scope  of  the  total  program,  almost  negligible. 
In  Hong  Kong,  sir,  I  believe  that  you  are  correct  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  Hong  Kong  you  have  the  most  fantastic  human 
destitution  that  has  ever  existed  and  I  think  we  cannot  use  Hong 
Kong  as  a  comparison,  comparing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know  just  what  you  are  up  against,  I  appreciate 
that  problem. 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  auditing,  or  audit  check? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  try  to  correct  those  things. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Miss  Richardson.  If  I  may  break  in,  sir,  we  are  also  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  police  in  all  of  these  countries. 

For  instance,  in  our  own  Greek  program,  we  are  told  there  are 
usually  a  couple  or  3  weeks  of  cases  pending  in  the  court  at  any  one 
time  for  small  violations.  In  other  words,  our  Athens  office  is  work¬ 
ing  constantly  to  follow  up  on  any  of  these  violations.  It  is  bound 
|  to  happen  in  any  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  have  a  regular  system  of  audit? 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes,  indeed.  We  submit  reports  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  once  every  6  months.  These 
reports  show  exactly  what  is  in  inventory  and  how  it  is  distributed 
and  therefore  it  provides  a  justification. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

;  I  am  particular  interested  in  this  program  and  have  followed  the 
discussion  very  closely.  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  the  fine  information 
that  you  have  given.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask — 
well,  I  would  like  to  ask  several  questions. 

I  know  that  you  are  trying  every  way  in  the  world  to  be  sure  that 
the  people  who  get  this  food  realize  that  it  comes  as  a  rift  from  the 
United  States. 

When  the  packages  are,  you  might  say,  stamped,  is  it  in  the  native 
languages  or  is  it  stamped  in  the  English  language?  In  other  words, 
if  it  is  stamped  in  Arabic,  then  the  Arabian  recipients  know,  of 
course,  that  it  comes  from  the  United  States ;  whereas,  if  it  is  in  English 
-  then  some  Arabians  may  not  know  that.  Is  it  stamped  in  the  native 
;  languages  ? 
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Mrs.  Clapper.  If  I  may  answer  that,  speaking  for  CARE,  we  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  quite  a  while  about 
getting  the  imprint  put  on  in  the  language  of  the  people  concerned, 
the  people  who  were  to  get  the  package.  _ 

However,  there  are  technical  difficulties.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  if  the  imprint  is  put  on  and  it  is  in  the  Government  warehouse, 
then  that  ties  up  the  Government  warehouse  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cannot  release  these  same  goods  to  Italy  or  to  Hong  Kong  for  them  to 
be  used  there  because  the  people  in  Hong  Kong,  naturally,  do  not 
speak — would  not  be  able  to  read  it.  They  say  that  it  takes  away  the 
necessary  flexibility  and,  therefore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  thought  that  it  is  not  a  practical  thing  to  do. 

In  this  country,  we  understand  this.  However,  when  it  goes  over¬ 
seas,  when  the  goods  get  overseas,  we  do  put  posters  up  at  the  main 
distribution  centers — and  I  think  I  can  speak  here  for  all  of  our  agen¬ 
cies  in  general — we  put  a  poster  up  at  the  main  distribution  centers 
explaining  in  the  native  language  what  this  distribution  is  and  that 
it  is  a  gift  of  the  American  people,  that  it  is  not  to  be  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  and,  normally,  the  name  of  the  agency  responsible  for  dis¬ 
tribution  also  appears. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  because,  as  you 
realize,  not  only  what  we  do  but  what  we  get  credit  for  doing  is  im¬ 
portant.  That  is  one  area  that  I  have  had  some  concern  about,  the 
possibility  that  the  Communists,  to  be  specific,  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  and  create  a  false  impression  about  this  food  that  comes 
from  America  because  Americans  want  to  do  things  to  be  helpful,  and 
give  credit  to  another  country. 

There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  Could  you  give  me 
just  for  information  how  many  missionaries  there  are  abroad,  people 
connected  with  our  churches,  among  these  voluntary  groups  ?  I  think 
that  if  we  could  get  some  idea  about  how  many  of  them  there  are  who 
are  doing  this  for  the  love  of  their  God,  you  might  say,  and  love  of 
their  fellow  men — could  you  tell  us  approximately  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Something  in  excess  of  2  million. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Two  million — isn’t  that  amazing? 

Mr.  Blackford.  In  excess  of  2  million  people. 

Mr.  Gatliings.  Along  that  line,  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good 
enough  or  if  you  could  not  list  the  names  of  these  various  organiza¬ 
tions?  Could  you  read  them  off  to  us  at  this  time,  the  main  ones 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  can  almost  give  it  to  you  from  memory. 

Mr.  Gatliings.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Blackford.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  the 
Mennonite  Center  Committee ;  the  Humanitarian  Service  Committee ; 
Church  World  Service,  which  is  the  agency  of  35  of  them,  that  is,  of 
the  major  Protestant  churches;  Catholic  Relief  Services;  CARE. 

Whom  have  I  left  out  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Joint  Jewish  Distribution. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Oh,  yes,  Joint  Jewish  Distribution,  which  is  the 
Jewish  agency. 

Miss  Richardson.  And  I  may  add,  sir,  that  there  are  several  ethnic 
groups  among  them  being  American  Funds  for  Czechoslovakian  Ref¬ 
ugees;  United  Lithuanian- American  Relief  Committee;  United  Uk- 
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ranian- American  Relief  Committee;  American  Relief  for  Poland— 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is  still  operating. 

Mr.  Blackford.  No. 

Mr.  Matthews.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I  think  that  if  you  could  just 
supply  the  list  for  the  record,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Blackford.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  lists  and  additional  data  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Surplus  commodities  donated  to  voluntary  agencies  for  free  oversea  distribution 

abroad,  1950-38 


[Figures  relate  to  poundages  and  are  approximate] 


Million 

pounds 


1950-53  (  4-year  total) _  300 

1954  _  150 

1955  _  472 


Million 

pounds 

1956  -  1,  200 

1957  -  1,  750 

1958  _ 1,  800 


Ocean  freight  costs  ( reimbursed  by  the  United  States  to  agencies  distributing 

surpluses  abroad),  1958-58 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


$324,  591 
3,  208,  994 
8,  899,  002 
12,  570,  647 


1957 

1958 


Total 


$23, 112,  800 
24,  368,  045 


72,  484, 139 


American  voluntary  agencies  engaged  during  1958  in  free  distribution  of  U.S. 

surpluses  abroad 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 

American  Middle  East  Relief 

American  Mission  to  Greeks 

Assemblies  of  God — Foreign  Service  Committee 

Catholic  Relief  Services — National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

Church  World  Service 

Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere  (CARE) 

Foster  Parents’  Plan 
Hadassah 

International  Rescue  Committee 
Lutheran  World  Relief 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Tolstoy  Foundation 
Unitarian  Service  Committee 
United  Lithuanian  Relief 
World  Relief  Commission — N.A.E. 


Suggestion  as  to  clearer  delineation  of  congressional  intent  for  surplus  use 

under  “ Food  for  peace”  policy 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended  (Public  Law  480)  seems  to  be  a  very 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  and  to  include — with  a  possible  few  exceptions — 
permissive  provisions  under  which  tremendous  amounts  of  surplus  commodities 
could  find  their  way  into  markets  abroad  and  also  could  be  utilized  for  assistance 
to  hungry  hundreds  of  millions  overseas. 

These  hungry  people,  who  are  without  means  to  purchase  food,  who  are  non- 
self-sufficient  and  who- — psychologically  frustrated,  despairing,  with  little  faith 
in  themselves  or  in  the  future — not  only  are  the  prime  target  of  communism  but 
also  constitute  a  vital  factor,  because  of  their  basic  unproductiveness,  in  the 
situations  of  economic  illness  that  beset  underdeveloped  nations  abroad. 

From  experience  gained  in  contact  with  administration  of  Public  Law  480  in  the 
interest  of  voluntary  agency  operations,  it  often  has  seemed  that  utilization  of 
the  law’s  provisions  are  at  a  level  far  below  the  possible  potential. 

Without  mandatory  legislation,  which  commonsense  dictates  should  always  be 
avoided  if  possible,  it  is  obvious  that  performance  under  any  act  of  Congress 
can  be  at  a  level  no  higher  than  the  administrative  interpretation  of  the  intent 
of  the  act  concerned. 
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Naturally  enough,  in  an  operation  where  reticence  to  exceed  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  strong,  such  interpretation  and  performance  is  highly  liable  to  be  geared 
to  a  lower  rather  than  to  a  higher  degree  of  the  permissiveness  of  an  act. 

Definite  clarity  in  the  reports  that  accompany  acts,  with  unmistakably  direc¬ 
tive  language,  spelling  out  with  as  little  as  possible  opportunity  for  mistaken 
interpretation,  might  in  many  cases  give  administrative  people  a  sense  of  greater 
discretion  to  more  thoroughly  apply  the  provisions  of  the  acts  than  they  might 
otherwise  feel  or  exercise. 

For  instance,  H.R.  2420  (as  also  H.R.  3006  and  3976)  directly  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  suggests  a  number  of  actions  which  have  for  a  long  time  been  permissive 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Were  such  items  as  clearly  and  directively  impressed  upon  administrative 
offices  in  the  reports  on  Public  Law  480,  it  would  seem  that  the  actions  now 
sought  might  well  have  been  taken  previously. 

It  would  seem,  as  governmental  operations  become  so  increasingly  intricate 
and  involve  such  increasingly  great  numbers  of  people  of  discretionary  level,, 
that  there  may  be  evolving  a  greater  responsibility  than  formerly  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  assist  administrative  agencies  by  clearer  directives  in  reports. 

Such  a  practice — particularly  where  there  are  recognized  differences  of  basic 
perspective  between  Congress  and  administrative  officers — might  be  conducive 
of  a  better  carrying  out  of  congressional  intent  as  well  as  obviating  much  of 
the  critical  comment  that  often  arises  in  both  branches  of  Government  and  which 
not  only  confuses,  many  times,  the  American  people  and  people  abroad,  but  which 
also — by  its  existence — weakens  respect  for  our  democratic  process. 


Appraisal  of  U.S.  Surplus  Sharing  Programs  and  Suggestions  for  Wider 

.  Effectiveness 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — partially  incorporated 
into  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480) — making  surplus  American  agricultural  products  available  to  over¬ 
seas  voluntary  agencies  for  free  distribution  to  needy  persons  abroad,  there 
has  existed  a  developing  partnership  between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
American  Government  that  is  undoubtedly  without  parallel  or  precedent  either 
in  scope  of  operations  or  value  to  the  free  world. 

Until  1954,  the  growth  of  the  overseas  surplus  distributions  programs  was 
comparatively  moderate.  During  the  4-year  period  of  1950-53,  only  about  300' 
million  pounds  of  surpluses — mainly  dairy  products  and  shortenings — were 
distributed  in  areas  of  need  abroad. 

Public  Law  480  provided  increased  opportunity  and  additional  facilities  for 
surplus  disposal  by  American  voluntary  agencies  and  during  fiscal  year  1955' 
such  shipments  abroad  reached  403  million  pounds  as  against  the  previous  an¬ 
nual  average  of  75-80  millions. 

In  fiscal  year  1956,  during  which  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  dried  beans  were  re¬ 
leased  to  overseas  distribution  programs,  the  relief  agency  programs  expanded 
rapidly. 

With  this  added  opportunity  for  service  benefiting  from  the  fact  that,  by  this 
time,  the  agencies  had  been  able  to  perfect  worldwide  distribution  facilities 
of  high  efficiency,  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  pounds — three  times  that  of 
the  previous  year — were  distributed  to  the  hungry,  homeless,  and  destitute  as  a 
gift  of  the  American  people. 

During  fiscal  year  1957,  shipments  abroad  by  22  agencies,  going  to  needy 
people  in  more  than  75  of  our  sister  nations  totaled  above  one  and  a  half  billion 
pounds. 

Since  then,  shipments  under  Public  Law  480  have  averaged  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  billion  pounds  annually. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  this  greatest  of  food  relief  efforts,  there  are  still 
many  millions  of  impoverished  and  undernourished  persons  in  need,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  number  those  now  being  ministered  to  in  the  overseas  distribution 
process. 

NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  EFFICIENCY  IN  BASIC  CONTROLS 

Government  responsibilities  for  the  overseas  distribution  program  at  the  out¬ 
set  were  shared  by  various  existing  Government  agencies  both  here  and  in  the 
recipient  areas  abroad — among  them  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  within  ECA,  MSA,  FOA,  and  later  ICA,  in  the  embassies  over¬ 
seas,  in  U.S.  Overseas  Missions,  in  agricultural  missions,  and  so  forth,  and  in 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

During  the  more  or  less  experimental  stages  of  the  food  distribution  program, 
the  combination  of  these  departments  and  bureaus  was  fairly  adequate  to  the 
task,  despite  the  fact  that  the  individual  units  concerned  often  necessarily 
operated  upon  policies  divergent  in  interests  and  concepts. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  machinery,  particularly  as  concerns  the  vital  control  points  abroad,  and 
there  has  been  little  actual  change  at  home  despite  an  apparent  and  recognized 
need  which  has  somewhat  recently  resulted  in  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation 
through  interdepartmental  coordinating  groups. 

Meanwhile  the  agencies’  programs  of  distribution,  as  a  result  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  nationwide  response  and  support  accorded  them  by  individual  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  administration  leadership, 
have  “grown  like  Topsy”  almost  overnight,  placing  inordinately  heavy  strain 
upon  the  improvised  machinery  of  operation. 

Many  circumstances  have  arisen  that  tend  to  militate  against  the  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  partnership  to  meet  human  need. 

Such  circumstances  are  largely  an  inescapable  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  programs,  and  the  progressive  involvement  of  more  and  more  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  (however  well  suited  to  cooperation)  and  the  resulting 
conflict  of  concepts  and  ideas  and  interests. 

The  persons  and  bureaus  concerned  with  the  program  have  attempted,  and 
continue  to  attempt,  to  do  their  very  best  within  the  governmental  structures 
in  which  they  found  themselves. 

However,  as  there  has,  up  to  now,  been  no  articulated  policy  or  philosophy 
of  program,  there  has  been  no  way  to  acquaint  the  many  concerned  people 
and  bureaus  with  the  underlying  aims  toward  which  they  should  bend  their 
•efforts. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  programs,  thorough  top  level  discus¬ 
sion  and  study  of  the  total  situation — with  agency  personnel  and  governmental 
officials  working  together — is  essential. 

Such  a  study  by  a  workable  group — joined  perhaps  by  qualified  industry 
people — drawing  upon  actual  experience  and  viewing  current  problems  and 
approaches  realistically,  could  produce  a  valuable  clarification  in  procedures 
and  applications  and  could  contribute  effectively  to  a  greatly  increased  efficiency. 

Only  through  such  a  concerted  effort — drawing  upon  the  experience  of  all 
Involved — can  there  be  achieved  the  potential  that  lies  in  America’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  her  abundance  for  the  greatest  good. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  realize  you  cannot  pin  it  down  100  percent,  but 
that  number  that  you  have  estimated  of  2  million  people,  are  they 
all  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  No,  sir.  The  bulk  of  these,  of  course,  come  from 
the  religious  organization  network. 

Well,  now,  this  is  really  very  simple.  Let’s  take  it  in  terms  of  the 
Catholics,  because  there  we  have  an  instance  of  a  unilateral  struc¬ 
ture,  and  they  are  easy  to  get  at  in  each  area.  If  it  is  in  Spain,  for 
instance,  there  exists  there  a  great  network  of  churches,  priests  and 
sisters,  and  these  are  the  people  who  contribute  of  their  time  from 
their  other  duties  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  constitute  the 
mechanics  of  distribution. 

In  Greece,  you  have  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  a  semi-Protestant 
organization  allied  with  the  churches  of  America.  We  convey  the 
surpluses  to  Greece  and  through  their  distribution  centers,  et  cetera, 
eventually  they  go  to  each  village  and  are  distributed  through  the 
mechanics  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  who  have  a  priest  in  every 
village.  This  is  why  it  is  possible  for  these  foods  to  be  distributed 
in  such  quantities  at  such  comparatively  minor  cost,  as  there  is  no 
comparable  mechanical  structure  in  the  world  which  could  possibly 
do  it. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  I  have  read  this  book,  the  Ugly  American - 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  read  it,  too. 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  Ugly  Americans  in 
this  wonderful  program.  For  those  of  you  who  have  not  read  the 
book,  that  is  a  very  complimentary  term. 

This  Ugly  American  in  this  instance  of  the  book  is  fighting  for  the 
survival  of  America.  Not  trying  to  pin  you  down,  but  would  there 
be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  these  Ugly  Americans  involved  in  this 
program  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Not  in  the  overseas  operation - 

Mr.  Matthews.  Are  there  not  missionaries  abroad  of  different 
churches  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  I  cannot  answer  that,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  CARE  sends  into  every  mission  Americans,  one  or  two  or  three, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  mission,  who  have  the  supervisory  control 
and  then  they  in  turn  employ  an  indigenous  staff  of  people,  so  it  is 
very  hard  to  pin  down  the  actual  numbers. 

CARE,  if  you  are  interested,  has  at  this  moment  250  Americans 
supervising  CARE  work  in  26  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you. 

Now,  one  or  two  more  questions. 

We  find  that  the  Russians  are  making  propaganda  hay  about  the  use 
of  this  program  as  a  surplus-disposal  program,  a  program  for  the- 
disposal  of  agricultural  waste.  You  know,  you  can  think  of  a  disposal,, 
as  kitchen  garbage.  The  idea  the  Russians  are  trying  to  convey  is  that 
we  sent  over  surplus  and  waste,  the  idea  being  that  if  it  is  something 
that  we  don’t  use,  we  give  it  away. 

Do  you  find  that  in  your  program  it  would  be  better  to  get  another 
name  like  food-for-peace  or  sharing  the  food  program,  or  something 
like  that  ? 

I  am  conservative,  now,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  the  wrong  name 
for  it.  But  do  you  find  that  idea  has  been  of  some  concern  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Yes,  we  have  talked  it  over  in  the  American  Council 
on  several  occasions,  and  they  wish  that  we  could  find  another  word 
which  would  be  a  happier  word. 

Mr.  Matthews.  You  think  that  this  committee  should  think  about 
it,  because  it  represents  a  problem,  maybe  not  a  major  problem,  but 
something  to  think  about? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  A  terminology  that  would  be  happier  psychologically, 
as  far  as  the  people  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Matthews.  One  more  question  and  I  am  through. 

I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Committee,  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  legislation  that  we  could  try  to  get  passed  that 
would  help  you  in  your  great  program  ? 

As  I  understand  it,  you  need  long-range  plans,  and  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  could  get  other  foods  other  than  those  foods  now  made 
available  to  you  so  far.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  permissive  authority  to  do  that  now,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  extra  legislation  in  that  regard. 

Can  you  think  of  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing  on  that 
subject  of  legislation. 
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There  is  permission  for  this,  but  it  is  not  too  clear.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing,  I  think,  in  connection  with  your  needy  people  overseas, 
is  their  eventual  rehabilitation,  their  eventual  self-sufficiency,  of  course, 
obviously. 

N ow,  we  give  a  great  quantity  of  food  away.  However,  no  individual 
gets  very  much. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  program  in  Hong  Kong  at  the  present  time 
among  fishermen  who  fish  in  the  nearby  area  and  who  have  become, 
you  might  say,  almost  refugees.  I  think  that  there  are  5  pounds 
of  flour  per  month  per  person.  This  is  80  ounces  of  flour  for  30  days, 
which  is  a  little  more— no,  a  little  less — than  3  ounces  per  day,  which 
is  not  a  great  gift  to  any  individual,  but  it  helps  to  supplement  what 
they  have. 

I  say  this  first  because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  very  few 
individuals  are  completely  sustained.  They  get  a  little  aid,  too,  and 
so  while  we  may  distribute  nearly  2  billion  pounds,  and  it  sounds 
like  a  tremendous  amount  of  food  that  is  going  out,  but  when  it  gets 
down  to  the  individuals  so  much — but  this  is  a  little  beside  my  point. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  think  what  is  needed  overseas  is  some¬ 
thing  to  add  as  an  end  of  this  feeding.  You  see,  what  I  mean  is  that 
feeding  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  only  sustains  life  which,  unless  it 
becomes  productive,  is  valueless. 

What  is  needed  are  programs,  tremendous  programs,  which  will 
lead  to  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Matthews.  You  know,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  sort  of 
worrying  me ;  that  is,  are  we  developing,  you  might  say,  all  over  the 
Nation  a  sort  of  welfare  program  where  through  the  years  we  are 
going  to  have  people  come  up  or  write  in  about  their  food  and  wanting 
to  know  why  they  cannot  get  more  help— I  am  very  intrigued  about 
this. 

Mr.  Blackford.  And  the  self-development  programs  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  land  reclamation,  and  better  methods  of  farming,  so 
that  they  can  raise  their  own  stuff. 

Mr.  Matthews.  These  are  in  the  programs,  in  our  overall  foreign- 
aid  programs,  the  mutual  security  program,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Blackford.  They  are  too  limited,  sir. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Hague.  I  have  promised  Mr.  Hague  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Hague.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  reassured  by  the  testimony  we 
have  heard  this  morning  from  CARE.  That  is  one  of  my  favorite 
programs  and  I  donate  to  CARE  every  month.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  activities  and  the  good  work  that  CARE  has  done. 

I  know  for  a  personal  fact  that  packages  that  had  been  sent  to 
Germany  reached  the  destination  which  CARE  claimed  that  they 
had.  I  have  received  a  raft  of  letters,  letters  which  were  written  in 
German  and  which  I  sent  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  trans¬ 
lation  and  which  proved  that  needy  people  received  the  food. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  remarks  we  have  heard  about  self-help 
programs,  along  the  line  that  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Blackford.. 
You  were  speaking  about  placing  in  the  hands  of  these  people  the- 
means  to  help  themselves. 
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Mr.  Blackford.  This  is  one  point  in  the  new  legislation  in  these 
three  identical  bills,  sir,  about  the  suggested  use  of  the  moneys,  the 
use  of  that  money  for  economic  development,  where  the  country  that 
gets  the  money  will  use  it  for  economic  development,  and  this  could, 
and  very  well  might,  replace  what  we  call  the  soft  currencies,  the 
local  currencies  which  accumulate  now  under  the  title  I  operations. 

These  currencies  are  available  now  and  are  being  used  to  some 
extent  for  these  programs  of  self-sufficiency,  community  development, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there  were  to 
be  lost  and  the  funds  were  used  by  the  local  country  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  not  for  things  leading  toward  the  rehabilitation  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  their  impoverished  people.  There  is  a  danger  here, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Daoue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that  is  going  for  these 
programs  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  comparatively  speaking,  percentagewise  it  is 
not  too  much  of  it  going  for  these  programs,  and  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  being  done. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  if  you 
know  of  the  CROP  organization,  and  if  that  is  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  distributes  food  for  you.  They  collect  foods  among  the 
farmers.  Do  you  have  such  a  collection  program? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  This  is  our  own  food  collection  program,  and  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  we  are  collecting  food  from  American  farmers,  which 
is  a  wonderful  supplement,  and  the  farmers  started  collecting  food 
and  giving  it  to  us  long  before,  and  the  foods  that  they  are  providing 
are  a  wonderful  complement  to  the  diets. 

Mr.  Breeding.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  I  want  it  brought 
out  that  CROP  is  one  of  the  organizations  that  is  helping. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  is  a  subsidiary,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  ask  several  more  questions  but  sev¬ 
eral  that  I  had  intended  to  ask  have  been  answered  by  questions  from 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any 
figures  on  how  many  hungry  people  there  are  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Blackford.  There  are  somewhere  between  25  million  and  30 
million  people  who  are  classed  as  homeless  refugees.  You  can  start 
with  that. 

People  who  are  hungry,  there  is  a  statement  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  population  goes  to  bed  what  we  would  call  hungry  every  night. 

Mr.  Breeding.  What  percentage  of  these  do  your  organizations  get 
food  to  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  we  scratch  the  surface  but  lightly,  believe 
me.  We  may  reach  50  million  to  70  million  people,  I  believe,  in  all  of 
the  voluntary  agency  programs — but,  as  the  man  in  Hong  Kong  said, 
you  have  to  start  with  one,  you  know. 

Mr.  Breeding.  If  you  had  more  food  for  distribution,  could  you  get 
it  to  more  people? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  if  we  had  more  food,  and  if  we  had  less,  I 
hesitate  to  use  the  words  “stringent  regulations,”  we  could  reach  many 
more  people. 
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Mr.  Breeding.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  discussed  this  situation  be¬ 
cause  we  have  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  my  district  and  certainly 
we  would  like  to  get  some  of  it  into  the  mouths  of  hungry  people 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Blackford.  So  would  we. 

Mrs-  Clapper.  We  would  like  to  send  our  wheat  to  the  East. 

Mr.  Breeding.  We  would  love  for  you  to  have  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Blackford.  But  the  joker  is,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  spoke  about  regulation.  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  tell  us  whether  or  not  this  committee  could  do  anything  in 
that  regard  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  the  job  better,  with  less 
drawback.  What  are  these  regulations,  these  hindrances  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Yes,  sir,  the  committee  could  do  something, 
these  things  are  regulations  based  upon  criteria  that  are  set  up  by 
the  administrative  departments,  and  of  course  they  are  set  up  in  all 
sincerity  and  in  an  attempt  to  do  right- 

There  is  in  the  legislation  a  sort  of  a  priority  among  needs  that  is 
written  in,  you  might  say,  first,  that  we  have  to  serve  the  American 
people  first,  which  is  proper.  That  is,  that  these  foods  that  we  use 
overseas  are  in  excess  of  the  foods  anticipated  to  be  needed  here. 

And  there  is  a  criterion  that  only  what  is  done  in  America  can  be 
done  overseas,  you  see,  food  must  be  distributed  in  America  first 
before  it  can  be  distributed  overseas. 

Now,  out  of  this  grows  a  feeling  among  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  that  only  such  classes  of  people  that  receive  foods  here  may 
receive  them  overseas.  This  is  a  little  unrealistic. 

Over  here,  in  the  school  feeding  program,  for  instance,  I  believe 
that  we  don’t  go  above  the  high  school,  the  secondary  schools,  you 
see.  And  so  overseas  no  food  can  be  distributed  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  higher  than  the  secondary  school  level. 

Well  now,  in  the  overseas  world,  this  is  not  realistic,  you  see, 
whereas  here  it  is.  This  is  only  one  example,  but  there  are  many 
many  such  which  cut  the  volume  of  the  program. 

For  instance,  in  Greece,  there  is  a  list  of  classes  of  people,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  people — I  believe  there  are  three  classes - 

Miss  Richardson.  If  I  may  break  in,  there  are  2  million  people 
earning  less  than  $40  a  month  out  of  a  population  of  8  million. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Two  million  out  of  eight  million  earn  less  than 
$40  a  month. 

Mr.  Blackford.  And  we  serve  only  the  lower  third  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  you  able  to  state  where  you  draw  the  line,  is  it 
at  $3  or  where? 

Mr.  Blackford.  We  can  get  that  figure. 

Miss  Richardson.  Our  distribution  stops  at  about  $3.50,  and  there 
is  always  a  terrible  decision  to  be  made  in  some  little  village  com¬ 
munity  where  this  person  who  is  earning  $4.10  cannot  have  any 
food — where  do  you  draw  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Who  promulgated  those  rules,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  This  is  the  criterion  set  up  in  Greece.  We  just 
cannot  feed  everybody,  we  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield :  I  think  it  is  awfully 
important  in  the  program  that  we  realize  that  Greece  sets  the  criteria, 
by  the  way,  that  we  do  not  set  the  criteria. 

Miss  Richardson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  orphanages  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  They  are  eligible. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  feed  those  orphans  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes,  we  feed  in  many  orphanages  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  availability 
of  the  food,  or  is  it  always  available? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  is,  suppose  you  make  commitments,  short¬ 
term  commitments  only,  and  I  know  that  some  of  these  organizations 
have  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  so  much  better  if  they  could  make 
long-term  commitments  and  say,  “We  will  make  the  foods  available 
to  you  in  such  quantities  of  1-  or  2-  or  3-  or  4-year  periods.”  What 
do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  were  called  from  the  room 
while  we  were  speaking  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  was  out. 

Mr.  Blackford.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  testimony,  we  spoke  about 
the  long-term  principle  in  this  current  bill,  and  we  consider  and  hope 
that  it  could  be  extended  to  other  programs  of  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  testimony  that  the 
administration  has  taken  a  public  position  here  that  no  additional 
authority  is  needed,  that  the  administration  now  has  the  authority 
to  make  long-term  commitments. 

Mr.  Blackford.  If  this  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  assume  it  is  true.  The  administration  says 
that  it  is  true ;  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

These  discussions  have  been  very  worth  while  because  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  indicated  he  wants  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  authority.  Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  already  has  the  authority, 
there  is  no  profit  in  passing  another  bill. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  I  suppose  that  you  could  put  in  mandatory 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know  about  mandatory  legislation  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Secretary  should  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  everybody  here  seems  to  agree,  even  the  administration 
witnesses  themselves,  that  long-term  commitments  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  good. 

The  only  reason  the  administration  opposes  it,  I  think,  is  that  it 
contemplates  the  possibility  that  these  surpluses  may  disappear  and 
our  Government  will  have  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  food  and 
then  make  it  available.  I  think  that  is  probably  their  objection  to 
the  bill. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  this.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  having  food  available  when  you  need  it  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Only  in  types  of  food.  There  has  always  been 
some  type  of  food  available. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  no  oils  available.  At  one  time  there 
was  cottonseed  and  other  oil,  but  there  are  no  oils  or  fats  available 
whatsoever  now. 
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We  are  hoping,  and  we  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  make  available 
oils  from  the  incoming  crops  which  are  taken  into  inventory  in  soy¬ 
beans.  This  oil  is  tremendously  valuable  and  there  is  a  great  quantity 
that  is  coming  into  the  surplus  inventory.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  thinking  of  cottonseed  oil,  but  they  have  the  option  to  sell  it.  A 
month  from  now  there  will  be  plenty  of  quantities  of  soybean  oil,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  they  will  take  these  soybeans  and  press  the  oil 
out  and  that  we  can  get  some  portion  of  it. 

We  are  purchasing  oils  in  the  market  ourselves  for  free  distribution. 
Church  World  Service  alone  last  week,  I  think,  sent  out  for  $100,000 
worth  of  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  anything  at  all  in  Brazil?  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  because  of  a  long  drought,  people  down  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  facing  starvation  and  are  starving. 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  I  am  speaking  now  for  Church 
World  Service,  but  I  know  that  the  Catholics  have  also  done  some¬ 
thing  there.  We  have  spent  in  cash  roughly  $30,000  over  a  period, 
and  it  is  being  farmed  out  as  work,  largely,  and  also  food,  oilers  of 
food,  some  of  it  brought  from  the  South  in  the  agricultural  areas  and 
shipped  North. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  been  able  to  send  surpluses  to  that 
area? 

Miss  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  big  trouble,  because 
the  Brazilian  Government— well,  it  is  a  question,  I  think,  largely  of 
national  pride. 

We  have  been  trying  to  send  surpluses  and  also  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  offered  surpluses  under  title  II,  and  it  is  being  refused. 

Mr.  Blackford.  There  is  involved  here,  Mr.  Cooley,  a  thing  that  is 
of  great  importance,  I  think. 

I  think  that  in  our  programs  both  of  sales  of  surplus  and  in  our 
program  of  free  distribution  of  surpluses,  there  is  a  principle  that 
has  not  been  applied. 

That  is,  that  in  these  things,  I  think  that  not  only  should  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  the  seller  be  considered,  but  the  desires  and  wishes  and 
acceptability  of  a  product  to  the  buyer,  that  should  be  of  paramount 
consideration.  In  the  programs  of  free  distribution,  I  think  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  receiver  are  very  important,  equally  as  important  as 
the  wishes  of  the  giver. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  and  I  agree.  But  this  situation 
in  Brazil - 

Mr.  Blackfoot.  The  Brazilian  situation  is  tragic. 

The  Chairman.  It  really  is  very  tragic,  that  national  pride  and 
policy  prevents  our  giving  food  to  starving  people.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  happening  in  Brazil  and  maybe  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Blackford.  There  should  be  some  way  that  our  ingenuity  may 
find  to  make  it  acceptable. 

The  Chairman.  Right,  and  it  is  up  to  you  people.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  by  politicians  or  members  of  this  committee,  or  by  the 
administration,  because  it  seems  the  State  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  break  that  situation;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  church  people 
may  do  something. 

Miss  Richardson.  We  are  trying  constantly.  We  have  a  man  down 
there  and  he  has  negotiated  for  several  months  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  the  Lutheran  World  Relief  Committee. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  governments  in  the 
northeastern  states  of  Brazil  have  actually  tried  to  get  food  into  that 
stricken  area,  but  when  they  get  to  their  F ederal  Government - 

Miss  Richardson.  The  Federal  Government,  yes — that  is  the 
difficulty,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  and  everybody  else,  of  course, 
has  to  work  through  the  Government. 

Miss  Richardson.  The  local  governments  surely  are  in  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  McGovern. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  very  close  to  my  heart.  Most  of  the 
questions  I  had  intended  to  ask  have  already  been  answered,  but  there 
are  a  couple  of  points  I  would  like  to  raise. 

First  of  all,  I  am  wondering  what  you  people  find  is  the  temper  of 
the  American  people  toward  this  program  as  contrasted  with  their 
attitudes  towards  direct  Government  aid  programs. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  that — well,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  people-to-people  aspect  of  the  voluntary  programs,  and 
that  is  why  you  have  such  a  nationwide  acceptance  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  job  they  are  doing. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  natural;  that  Government  aid  is  something 
that  is  easy  to  shoot  at,  and  I  don’t  know  how  widespread  it  is,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  voluntary  agencies  offer  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  facility  in  these 
developing  parts  of  the  world  that  is  extremely  valuable,  in  the 
present  picture,  certainly,  and  in  the  long-term  picture,  of  getting 
people  on  their  own  feet  so  that  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  McGovern.  My  understanding  is  that  one  of  the  problems  in 
using  American  surplus  food,  or  any  kind  of  food  overseas,  is  the 
particular  taste  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  To  what  extent 
are  you  making  an  effort  to  convert  American  food  into  a  form  that 
will  be  palatable  to  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help? 

I  notice  that  you  mentioned  Bulgar  wheat.  Is  that  a  very  extensive 
program  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  bulgur  wheat  being  used  at  the 
present  time  in  the  program,  none  is  available  to  us. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  administration  we  should  say  that  the 
manufacture  of  Bulgar  wheat  is  an  expensive  process  and  it  adds 
almost  double  to  the  cost.  It  costs  about,  roughly,  3  cents  to  process 
a  3-cent  product,  and  to  do  this  and  then  give  it  away  is  really  laying, 
I  think,  a  little  bit  of  a  burden,  perhaps,  on  the  American  people. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  Bulgar  wheat  available  and  the  Department 
has  made  none  available,  and  I  think  they  are  wise  in  this  matter,  any¬ 
way,  in  this  regard. 

I  think  there  is  room  for  development  of  Bulgar  wheat  under  title 
I  because  there  are  a  great  many  rice-eating  areas  where  rice  is  in  tre¬ 
mendous  shortage,  and  this  wheat  could  be  used,  Bulgar  wheat.  It  is 
in  a  sense  a  closer  food. 

Mr.  McGovern.  And  private  industry  might  be  encouraged  to  move 
into  this  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  We  hope,  very  much. 
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Mr.  Breeding.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  McGovern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  merit  in  setting 
up  a  world  food  bank  that  would  be  handled  by  the  United  Nations? 
Do  you  feel  that  other  countries  would  participate  in  a  world  food 
bank  for  hungry  people  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  likely  solution,  because, 
for  instance,  UNESCO  is  not  experiencing  difficulties  as  we  are  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Brazil,  because  Brazil  is  a  member  of  UNESCO  itself  and  it 
does  not  feel  this  reluctance,  like  they  do  about  accepting  gifts  from 
the  United  States,  even  from  voluntary  agencies. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Several  Members  of 
Congress  have  introduced  legislation  to  this  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  officials  of  FAO  are  not 
in  favor  of  a  food  bank.  I  have  explored  that  with  them,  and  they 
say  they  are  not  in  favor  of  it  at  all.  They  say  that  it  all  sounds  well 
and  you  may  be  impressed  with  the  idea  at  first,  but  after  discussing 
it,  you  may  understand  there  may  be  very  good  reason  why  they  are 
not  in  favor. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  ask  this  question.  In  the  makeup  of  the  items 
that  are  included  in  this  22-pound  package,  do  you  have  the  same 
things  going  to  the  various  countries,  or  do  you  have  different  items 
in  different  packages  going  to  various  countries?  In  other  words, 
do  you  try  to  take  care  of  the  desires  of  the  people  in  that  particular 
section  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  CARE  program? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  I  will  answer  for  CARE.  Yes,  we  pack  rice  to  the 
rice-eating  countries,  but  the  rest,  of  the  contents - 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  do  have  different  types  of  packages, 
22-pound  packages  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  were  speaking  of  oils.  Would  there  be  any  oils 
included  in  this  package  as  presently  constituted  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  There  is  no  oil. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  oil  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  this  oil  that  you  were  speaking  about  a  minute 
ago,  the  soybean  oil,  in  what  form  would  that  be  distributed  if  vou 
had  it  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Oil  is  distributed  both  in  packages  and  from  large 
bulk  containers. 

Miss  Richardson.  It  is  used  for  cooking. 

Mr.  J ones.  I  meant  the  refined  oil,  oil  which  would  be  suitable  for 
cooking.  Of  course,  the  soybean  oil  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has,  I  understand,  is  not  a  product  that  could  be  used  for 
cooking,  it  would  have  to  be  processed. 

Mr.  Blackford.  There  would  have  to  be  some  refinement  made. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  your  organization  participate  in  the  processing 
of  the  oil  ? 
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Mr.  Blackford.  No,  we  never  have. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  processing  done  in  the  country  of  distribution . 

Mr.  Blackford.  The  processing  is  done  here.  All  processing  of 
products  is  done  in  America  and  then  it  is  shipped. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  would  you  distribute  the  soybean  oil  or  the  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  ?  In  other  words,  you  would  have  that  processed  here  into  a 
cooking  oil  before  it  was  sent  overseas  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  It  would  be  processed  by  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jones.  By  Agriculture  ?  . 

Mr.  Blackford.  By  Agriculture,  and  made  available  to  us  m  ei tlier 

comparatively  small  containers  or  in  large  drums. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  when  it  is  distributed  over  there,  it  might  be  dis¬ 
tributed  either  in  small  containers  or  it  could  be  distributed  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Blackford.  Ladled  out,  almost;  yes,  sir.  This  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  some  years  back  when  we  had  some. 

Mr.  Jones,  One  other  question.  What  proportion  of  the  foods, 
of  the  quantities  of  foods  which  are  distributed,  what  proportion  of 
that  food  is  distributed  in  the  CARE  packages  as  contrasted  with  that 
distributed  in  bulk  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  I  do  not  have  the  answer  with  me.  I  can  send  you 
the  information. 

Mr.  Blackford.  My  guess  is  that  it  would  be  one-third. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  I  think,  oh,  it  would  be  much  less.  I  would  think 
that  it  would  be  even  less  than — well,  I  would  think  about  one-fifth 
of  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this,  now.  Approximately  how 
many  CARE  packages  were  there,  say,  during  the  year  1958  ? 

Mrs.  Clapper  ,  Of  the  22-pound  packages  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  How  many? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  3  billion. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  most  of  those  are  distributed  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
tributions  of  individuals? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  most  of  those  distributed  at  the  request  of  the 
distributor,  or  do  most  of  them  come  in  or  send  in  and  say,  “Here  is  jj 
$10,  send  out  10  packages?” 

Mrs.  Clapper.  The  name  of  the  contributor  goes  on  the  package. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean,  do  most  of  the  people  specify  the  area? 

Mrs.  Clapper.  They  specify  the  area  where  they  would  like  for  it 
to  go.  However,  there  are  a  great  many  who  say,  “Give  it  to  the 
needy.” 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  time  is  growing  short,  Mr.  Blackford,  but  you 
have  touched  upon  a  problem  that  1  am  concerned  with,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  more  comments  from  you  about  it.  What  can  be 
done  to  further  your  program  and  to  expand  it,  to  expedite  it,  and  to  : 
see  that  more  goods  get  to  more  people  ? 

Now,  of  the  hindrances  or  impediments,  Mr.  Blackford,  that  you 
said  restricted  your  program — I  have  made  a  summary  of  them. 

First,  you  said  that  you  had  to  feed  the  American  people  first. 

Secondly,  you  could  not  do  more  for  foreign  people  than  our  own. 

Third,  you  have  no  oils  or  fats. 
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Fourth,  some  countries  like  Brazil  will  not  accept  our  foods. 

Fifth,  some  of  the  food  for  the  needy,  like  the  oils  or  fats  need 
processing. 

Now,  what  have  you  to  add  to  that,  so  that  we  can  work  to  remove 
these  barriers  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  situation  is  unique  or  almost — well,  you  can’t  say  “almost 
unique,”  you  can’t  do  that,  but  it  is  a  single,  almost,  case.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  country,  can  any  of  you  ? 

Miss  Richardson.  No. 

Mr.  Blackford.  I  can't  think  of  any  other  country  that  refuses  to 
take  a  gift.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  other  country. 

Miss  Richardson.  Well,  Pakistan,  come  to  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Blackford.  You  find  some  reluctance  in  Pakistan  and  India, 
but  they  are  not  quite  on  the  same  basis  as  Brazil,  and  the  reluctances 
there  are  mostly  based  on  a  desire  of  the  indigenous  government  to 
control  a  little  more  of  the  distribution  than  the  agencies  can  allow, 
you  see. 

Now,  these  programs  are  programs  which  are  controlled  very  care¬ 
fully  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
so  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  do  as  much  in  a  country  as  you  would 
like,  if  the  local  government  interferes  too  much,  you  see. 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  want  to  distribute  it,  rather  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  That  is— I  would  rather  not  talk  about  that,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  things.  Like  I  said  before,  human  nature  is  human 
nature  and  politicians  are  politicians. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  about  transportation  as  a  factor?  Do  you  have 
a  situation  where  our  shipments  cannot  get  into  the  interiors  ?  Take 
India,  for  example,  Mr.  Blackford. 

Mr.  Blackford.  No.  Our  ships  get  into  India. 

You  do  have  one  limitation  on  the  programs  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  not  in  the  law,  but  it  is  in  the  regulations,  I  think,  of  ICA,  that 
in  these  programs  the  recipient  country  pays  fop  the  cost  of  inland 
transportation. 

The  fact  is,  sir,  that  sometimes  and  very  often  in  the  case  of  the 
very  underdeveloped  countries,  that  country  just  does  not  have  the 
money  to  do  that.  This  is  quite  true. 

In  South  America,  for  instance,  it  is  particularly  true  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Bolivia,  they  just  cannot  afford  it,  they  do  not  have  the 
money. 

And  then  you  also  find  this  situation,  that  in  a  country  there  may  be 
large  numbers  of  people,  perhaps  in  Jordan  or  some  other  areas, 
groups  of  people  coming  in  as  refugees  from  some  other  area,  about 
whom  the  local  country,  if  I  can  say  this  in  the  vernacular,  just  could 
not  care  less.  They  do  not  have  very  much  money  anyway,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  spend  it  for  inland  transportation  to  feed  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  feel  don’t  belong  to  them  anyway,  they  have  lots  of 
people  of  their  own  to  take  care  of. 

We  have  had,  not  too  long  ago,  waivers  of  this  in  individual  cases, 
it  is  a.  waiver  from  time  to  time  in  cases  of  very  dire  need,  so  that 
these  inland  freights  can  be  paid  for  by  any  other  source  than  the 
U.S.  Government  and  then  the  shipments  qualify  for  ocean  transpor¬ 
tation  reimbursement. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  ask  you,  you  have  never  been  turned  down  on 
all  the  food  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Blackford.  Only  on  types  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  mean,  they  probably  were  not  in  the  excess 

category  ?  . 

Mr.  Blackford.  Well,  sir,  we  have  for  a  long  time  tried  to  get  gram 
for  our  programs  and  we  met  with  some  resistance;  but  eventually 
they  did  give  it  to  us  in  1956.  .  We  had  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
it,  but  finally  we  did  get  the  grain. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  facts. 

Mrs.  Clapper.  We  don’t  have  facts. 

Mr.  Blackford.  We  would  very  much  like  to. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  more  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  We  surely  do 
appreciate  your  testimony.  I  want  to  say  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  this  whole  committee,  that  I  think  that  you,  Mr..  Black¬ 
ford,  and  you,  Miss  Richardson  and  you,  Mrs.  Clapper  and  all  of 
you,  have  done  a  marvelous  job.  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  appearing 
before  this  committee  and  I  look  forward  to  reading  your  testimony 
more  carefully.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Miss  Richardson.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be  with  you  and 
for  hearing  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Whatley.  Mr.  Whatley, 
you  do  have  a  statement  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  DAVID  WHATLEY,  APPEARING  AS  AN  INTERESTED 

INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  Whatley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gathings.  The  hour  is  getting  late. 
I  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

I  would  like,  before  making  my  comments  on  the  Poage  bill,  to 
answer  several  questions  that  were  raised  on  the  operations  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  abroad,  if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous.  As  the 
chairman  and  many  members  of  the  committee  know,  I  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  voluntary  agencies  nor  do  I  receive  any  compensa¬ 
tion  from  my  legislative  activities  from  there,  nor  have  I  since  the 
Lobby  Act  was  enacted. 

First,  on  the  statistics  of  distribution  over  the  years,  the  distribution 
by  the  voluntary  agencies  and  UNICEF,  which  is  also  included  as  an 
authorized  distributor  under  section  416  of  title  III,  in  fiscal  year 
1953  constituted  only  $24  million  worth  of  commodities. 

This  jumped  in  fiscal  year  1954  to  $69  million  and  in  1955  to  $197 
million  and  after  grains  were  made  available  to  an  aggregate  of  $302 
million. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  year  was  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Fiscal  1956.  Thereafter - 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  sir.  Thereafter,  as  the  chairman  may  recall,  in 
1956  there  was  enacted  the  ocean  freight  amendments  which  trans¬ 
ferred  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  on  these  commodities  for  title  III  from 
ICA  aid  financing  to  CCC  financing  under  title  II,  which  is  now  the 
law. 
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This  amendment  we,  who  had  worked  so  hard  for  having  it  enacted, 
had  hoped  would  enable  the  voluntary  agencies  to  expand  their  dis¬ 
tribution  abroad  in  tremendous  amounts. 

The  $253  million  in  1957  was  not  exceeded  in  1958,  and  that  has 
been  a  considerable  disappointment - 

Mr.  Dixon.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  if  you  have  the  figure  for 
fiscal  1958? 

Mr.  Whatley.  For  fiscal  1958,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  figure  was  $272 
million  only  as  compared  to  $302  million  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  program,  therefore,  is  leveling  off  instead  of  expanding,  and  it 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Blackford  has  covered  many  points  which  pose  problems  and 
restrictions,  in  my  viewpoint  unnecessary  restrictions,  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  voluntary  agencies. 

I  particularly  want  to  point  out  in  some  countries  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  unable  to  undertake  large  person-to-person  programs,  and 
they  happen  to  be  the  large  underdeveloped  areas  such  as  India  and 
Pakistan  where  the  impact  is  pitifully  small. 

The  total  amount  of  flour  distributed  in  India  in  fiscal  1958  by  the 
voluntary  agencies  and  UNICEF  was  approximately  equal  to  that  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  need  in  India,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  at  least 
100  times  as  great  as  the  need  in  Hong  Kong.  There  are  1  million 
people  in  Hong  Kong  and  at  least  200  million  in  India  that  stand  in 
need.  The  situation  in  Pakistan  is  similar. 

I  have  a  table  showing  the  shipments  made  during  fiscal  1958  by 
countries — I  would  like  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Sec.  Jfl6  foreign  donation  program — Shipments  made  during  fiscal  year  1958  ( data 

by  countries ) 

[Thousands  of  pounds] 


Country 

Dry 

beans 

Cheese 

Com 

Corn- 

meal 

Flour 

Dried 

milk 

Rice 

Wheat 

36 

347 

30 

400 

100 

315 

4 

5,014 

146 

900 

5,823 

5,559 

180 

13 

1 

22 

20 

13,  571 
264 

526 

British  Virgin 

40 

2, 981 

83 

27,  548 
18, 426 
6, 120 

8,206 
19, 459 
16,  927 
815 

Chile 

399 

13, 734 
5, 719 
812 

10, 102 
6, 217 

2,339 

229 

306 

770 

780 

458 

57 

1,000 

1,265 

118 

680 

176 

18, 117 
20 

27,046 

14, 351 

276 

390 

500 

332 

378 

1,447 
18, 009 

3,749 
16, 915 

2, 883 
27, 046 
112 

250 

1,965 

2,538 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast). 

10 

100 

Greece . . - 

15, 036 

24,  734 

56, 840 

10,  565 

1,006 

100 
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Sec.  Jfl6  foreign  donation  program — Shipments  made  during  fiscal  year  1958  ( data 

hy  countries)—  Continued 


[Thousands  of  pounds] 


Country 

Dry 

beans 

Cheese 

Corn 

Corn- 

meal 

Flour 

Dried 

milk 

Rice 

Wheat 

82 

160 

72 

170 

500 

736 

460 

590 

120 

691 

684 

7,674 

250 

9,401 

5,362 
76,  587 

5, 646 
16,068 
80 

1, 210 

9, 450 

1, 451 

31, 287 

80 

5,209 
1,534 
3,225 
3,642 
26, 472 
1,078 
12, 202 
3,  892 
1, 037 

225 

221 

2, 223 
12,  864 

735 

7,819 
281, 044 

3,021 

834 

20,  000 

70,  543 
450 

140 

i;  270 
186 

1,000 

1,000 

80 

11,943 
5,  057 

102 

3,501 

114, 195 

87,  591 

35, 477 

10, 087 

1,234 

36 

1, 753 

4,931 

739 

960 

297 

54 

382 

184 

345 

1,411 

826 

2,027 

14 

200 

36 

153 

548 

10, 392 

576 

300 

396 

480 

1,852 

2, 138 

3,938 

14, 100 
167 

858 

140 

36 

Pakistan _ 

3,  218 

1,  656 

12, 393 
2,598 

1,  020 

1,672 

667 

1, 015 

77 

2,415 

3, 296 
7,006 

3,  300 

3;  765 
23, 687 

1, 091 
4,880 

300 

Philippine  Islands.. 

870 

4, 140 

1, 170 

8,  499 

5, 996 

420 

4,069 

2,  998 

2, 257 

Ryukyus  Islands 

2,575 

5,758 

302 

300 

95 

Salvador _ 

548 

1, 170 
280 

45 

80 

Somaliland  (Italy) ... 

329 

112 

45, 323 

4,307 

75, 169 

1, 115 

Syria _ 

'  224 

Thailand _ 

569 

Trieste _ 

950 

2,470 

4,730 

1,131 

32 

1, 863 
669 

Tunisia _ _ 

83 

30 

Turkey _ _ 

23 

1, 351 
108 

14 

Uganda _ _ 

Vietnam _ _ 

99 

1,  060 

8, 079 

3, 167 

23,  759 

6, 120 

5,  791 

80 

West  New  Guinea.. 

'  132 

Y  ugoslavia _ 

326 

18,  679 

10 

118,  070 

71,  570 

10 

Total _ 

2,914 

163, 346 

47,  921 

290, 960 

751,  969 

538. 295 

59,  608 

32, 134 

Mr.  McIntire.  If  I  may  interrupt. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  Mr.  McIntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  How  much  of  that  situation  is  due  to  internal  prob¬ 
lems  in  India  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  think  that  most  of  the  source,  Mr.  McIntire  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Blackford  just  made,  that  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  the  Government  of  Jordan,  do 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  pay  the  inland  transportation  cost 
of  these  commodities,  which  is  considerable. 

The  Government  of  India,  for  example,  as  you  know,  has  a  5-year 
program  in  which  they  have  allocated  the  cost  of  various  govern- 
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mental  services.  They  feel  they  cannot  exceed  those  expenditures, 
either  politically  or  economically,  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well,  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  and  grave  problem 
in  this  task  that  we  have  undertaken  of  feeding  people  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  where  we  are  faced  with  restrictions  and  even  refus¬ 
als  on  the  part  of  other  countries  where  the  governments,  no  matter 
how  they  may  rationalize  the  fact  within  their  objectives,  nevertheless 
restrict  the  distribution  of  these  foods  to  their  own  people. 

To  what  extent  would  you  say  that  we  have  a  responsibility,  not 
only  a  responsibility  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of,  say,  funding  on  our  part ;  in  other  words,  to  what  extent 
do  we  have  a  responsibility  for  pressing  where  that  problem  is  con¬ 
fronting  us,  beyond  what  we  are  now  doing,  in  a  situation  like  that  ? 
Do  you  think  we  should  press  them  ?  Do  you  feel  we  do  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  responsibility,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  McIntire.  We  are  making  a  substantial  contribution  in  the 
funding  of  their  programs,  both  by  loans,  and  certainly,  in  the  past, 
by  very  substantial  grants. 

Now,  surely,  we  can  admit  that  they  do  have  a  problem  of  financing 
interior  transportation,  but  it  is  their  government  that  has  elected  not 
to  provide  that  money.  And  on  top  of  that,  it  is  their  election  as  to 
whether  they  will  use  some  of  those  internal  revenues  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nal  revenues  of  which  we  are  a  substantial  contributor. 

Mr.  Whatley.  The  situation  is  certainly  tragic  and  I  agree,  Mr. 
McIntire,  that  our  Government  ought  to  use  its  bargaining  power  to 
persuade  the  Government  of  India  to  fund  some  of  these  costs. 

I  suggest  that  a  portion,  perhaps,  of  all  of  the  costs  of  internal  dis¬ 
tribution  that  are  now  borne  by  the  Government  of  India  could  be 
borne  out  of  Public  Law  480  currencies  that  we  are  granting  to  India. 

In  1956  India  was  one  of  the  two  countries  who  received  a  grant 
under  104(e) ,  up  until  the  end  of  1957  they  were  one  of  only  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  other  being  Greece.  And  it  was  justified  because  that  grant 
constituted  the  differential  between  the  world  price  of  grain  and  the 
cost  at  which  the  grain  was  sold  to  the  people  of  India,  which  is  a 
subject  that  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Pat  O’Leary  yesterday. 

Rather  than  set  the  precedent  of  lowering  world  prices,  we  made 
them  the  grant  of  $54  million. 

But  since  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  which  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  instrumental  in  having  enacted  last  year 
on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  S.  3420,  in  which  report  there  was 
contained  this  paragraph  which  directed  the  executive  branch  to  make 
grants  of  these  currencies  for  projects  which  are  not  suitable  for 
loans.  The  executive  branch,  the  President,  delegated  this  authority 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  both  a  waiver  of  section  1415,  utilizing 
the  authority  already  contained  in  the  law,  section  104(e),  together 
with  the  last  proviso  of  section  104,  and  made  several  grants,  in  the 
language  of  the  conference  report,  “for  non-self -liquidating  projects 
for  the  development  of  human  resources  and  skill,”  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  the  governments  to  finance  health  and  educational 
projects  which  had  not  been  financed  before. 

The  statistics  on  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record,  but  may  I  men¬ 
tion  just  one,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  less  than 
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$1  million  worth,  of  over  $1  billion  allocated  to  ICA,  which  is  used 
for  health  and  sanitation  projects,  and  that  was  just  one  project  to 
finance  the  sanitation  project,  which  was  an  income-producing  water¬ 
works  project  in  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield - 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  work  you  are  hampered 
and  being  held  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No,  sir,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  extremely 
cooperative  in  following  the  directives. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  what  is  holding  it  up;  what  can  Congress  do  in 
that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Well,  in  this  limited  respect,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  this 
may  apply  to  those  countries  where  they  consider  the  United  States 
has  accumulated  or  will  accumulate  an  amount  of  currencies  under 
Public  Law  480  which  are,  so  far,  surplus  to  the  United  States  needs 
for  any  foreseeable  future,  that  they  have  permitted  grants  in  those 
countries,  four  grants  thus  far,  made  to  India,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Ceylon,  constituting  approximately  a  program  of  $60  million  of 
these  currencies.  To  get  back  to  Mr.  Mclntire’s  question,  in  my  view, 
legally  and  politically,  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  Government  of 
India  proves  that  they  are  unable  to  finance  the  cost  of  inland  freight 
and  the  distribution  of  these  commodities,  these  grants  that  have 
already  been  made  to  India  could  be  utilized  for  that  purpose,  because 
that  would  certainly  follow  the  dictate  of  Congress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  resources,  and  it  would  promote  the  health,  almost 
equally  as  the  expenditures  of  money  in  other  health  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  malaria  eradication;  no  expenditure  can  equal  the 
impact  of  that  on  health. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Whatley,  you  have  appeared  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  almost  every  time  that  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  has  come  up, 
and  you  have  been  most  helpful,  and  your  testimony  has  always  been 
very  valuable.  I  wonder,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough,  I  would  like 
it  if  you  would  give  us  a  little  bit  of  your  background  for  the  record. 
Tell  us  something  about  your  education  and  the  organizations,  if  any, 
that  you  are  affiliated  with. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  am  affiliated  with  no  organization  except  the 
Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  social  fraternity. 

I  was  trained  as  a  lawyer  and  I  came  to  Washington  in  1930.  I 
went  to  law  school  at  night  and  practiced  law  on  a  small  scale,  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  consultant,  since  1937. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  a  real  estate  broker  to  supplement  my 
income  and  most  of  my  income  comes  from  the  real  estate  business. 

My  total  income  from  all  sources  connected  with  all  activities  of 
a  humanitarian  nature  constitutes  less  than  $500  in  the  past  20  years 
during  which  I  worked  on  these  subjects,  primarily  legal  advice  and 
public  relations  advice  over  the  past  10  years. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  subject  and  other  humani¬ 
tarian  subjects,  because  that  is  my  chief  interest  in  life  and  I  work 
in  real  estate  and  law  practice  when  I  have  time  from  more  important 
duties — and  it  is  necessary  to  stay  alive  financially. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  further  questions  or  comments? 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  you  in  express¬ 
ing  my  personal  high  regard  for  Mr.  Whatley  and  for  the  work  that  he 
has  been  doing.  His  appearances  before  this  committee  have  always 
been  enlightening. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that,  sir,  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  join  in  that,  also.  Mr.  Whatley  has  made 
suggestions  well  worth  considering  every  time  he  has  appeared  before 
us.  Sometimes  we  have  not  done  what  he  has  suggested,  but  his 
testimony  has  always  been  very  much  worth  while  and  I  certainly  do 
want  to  commend  him  for  constantly  working  for  the  improvement 
of  this  kind  of  legislation  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  may  say  that  I  am  eternally  grateful  for  these 
hearings  and  for  the  committee  giving  me  permission  to  appear  before 
it  on  this  subject. 

I  know  your  time  is  very  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  could  I  briefly 
make  some  further  comments  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  Mr.  WThatley. 

Mr.  Whatley.  First,  the  subject  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hoeven  con¬ 
cerning  the  principle  that  the  only  commodities  available  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  should,  pursuant  to  the  historic  practice  of  section 
416,  be  those  that  are  of  characteristics  that  are  in  the  stocks  of  the 
CCC.  I  would  agree  with  that  as  a  general  principle,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  in  addition  section  32  might  be  amended  to  permit  in 
addition  to  the  subsidy  of  exports  through  private  channels  of  trade 
for  certain  commodities  and  that  a  small  portion  of  the  large  amounts 
of  section  32  funds  which  annually  are  not  used  in  recent  years, 
approximately  $100  million,  if  a  small  portion  of  that  could  be  set 
aside  to  purchase  some  soybean  oil,  which  would  be  in  the  historical 
pattern  of  operations  of  section  32  as  a  price-support  operation  on 
commodities  that  do  not  generally  benefit  from  the  other  price-sup¬ 
port  operations,  I  believe  that  this  would  be  of  enormous  value  to 
the  voluntary  agencies. 

Secondarily,  as  to  operation  in  places  like  Brazil,  I  suggest  that 
if  the  Congress  in  its  report  on  this  Poage  bill,  or  any  other  bill, 
would  direct  the  executive  branch  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  cost  for 
UNICEF,  that  UNICEF  could  undertake  additional  operations  in 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  am  sorry ;  what  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  Childrens  Fund.  At 
one  time  the  United  States  was  making  contributions  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $25  million  to  UNICEF  and  that  has  been  whittled  down 
systematically  and  this  fiscal  year  it  is  $11  million  and  next  fiscal 
year  it  is  supposed  to  be  $12  million;  but  UNICEF  has  broadened 
their  programs  to  accentuate  health  and  they  have  diminished  child 
feeding  in  many  areas  of  the  world;  they  have  cut  down  on  their 
program  in  Japan  and  Korea,  for  instance,  which  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  CARE. 

The  ocean  freight  costs  which  were  authorized  to  be  paid  under 
title  II  for  the  voluntary  agencies  are  too  large  for  UNICEF  to 
squeeze  out  of  its  limited  funds.  The  ocean  freight  costs  constitute 
over  $1  billion  annually. 

If  they  expand  the  child-feeding  programs  in  certain  areas  where 
voluntary  agencies  are  unable  to  operate,  in  the  nature  of  large 
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country  programs,  and  in  the  nature  of  large  government-to-govern- 
ment  programs,  if  you  will,  I  believe  they  could  undertake  programs 
in  India  and  Pakistan  and  in  many  areas  where  they  are  not  now 
operating  and  that  would  be  particularly  beneficial  in  reducing  the 
amounts  of  wheat  and  corn,  which  are  increasing  daily  in  our  stocks. 

UNICEF  thus  far  has  confined  the  child-feeding  program  to  dry 
milk  because  of  the  cost  of  ocean  freight.  If  they  get  that  small 
amount,  even  if  it  is  taken  out  of  mutual  security  funds,  a  couple 
of  million  dollars  might  enhance  the  operations  of  UNICEF  to  that 
extent. 

There  is  need  also  for  enormous  expansion  of  title  II  programs. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year  less  than  $8  million  worth 
of  food  was  donated  to  all  of  the  governments  of  the  world  for 
emergency  assistance,  both  urgent  and  extraordinary  relief. 

In  1956  the  Congress  added  the  authority  to  title  II  which  broad¬ 
ened  it  beyond  this  scope  and  concept  of  strictly  disaster  relief,  by 
the  addition  of  the  words  “or  extraordinary,”  in  an  emendment 
offered  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Cooley  explained  that  this  amendment  would 
broaden  title  II  to  permit  government-to-govemment  operations  in 
situations  where  there  was  not,  perhaps,  an  urgent  relief  requirement 
but  an  extraordinary  one,  such  as  one  of  long-standing  duration,  for 
instance,  in  the  host  governments  where  the  Arab  refugees  are  located, 
this  could  be  done  there. 

But  I  find  that  the  ICA  has  not  even  made  this  authority  known 
to  these  governments.  I  was  recently  talking  with  the  Ambassador 
from  Jordan,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  socially  and  he  was  not  even 
aware  of  this  authority,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  within  his  borders.  They  recently 
had  title  II  operations  in  Jordan  which  were  justified  entirely  by  the 
temporary  drought,  but  the  commodities  were  not  designed  either 
for  the  relief  of  rehabilitation  of  these  Arab  refugees. 

These  stocks  of  foods  could  be  used  in  many  many  ways  if  Con¬ 
gress  would  press  the  Administrative  Branch  under  titles  II  and 
III — and  in  the  program,  I  might  suggest  that  the  committee  confine 
his  authority  to  a  5-year  program  rather  than  a  10-year  program. 

This  might  very  well  be  coalesced  with  the  operations  of  title  I 
by  a  simple  amendment  to  title  I  limiting  it  to  5-year  credit  dura¬ 
tions,  which  would  permit  only  50  percent  of  the  shipments  under 
title  I  to  be  on  a  credit  basis,  the  balance  to  be  paid  for  in  local 
currencies  which  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
we  need  for  our  own  U.S.  purposes,  the  full  amount  of  those  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  other  areas  they  could  be  used  to  the  great  political 
and  economic  and  mutual  advantage  of  this  country  and  the  host 
government,  rather  than  displacing  in  any  particular  situation  pos¬ 
sible  sales  of  foreign  currencies  which  would  be  beneficial,  and  with 
a  50  percent  allocation  between  title  II  and  Mr.  Poage’s  proposal, 
it  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  executive  branch  and  it  might  be 
more  realistic  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Whatley,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  tend  to  become 
confused  in  what  I  think,  at  least,  is  the  intent  of  the  Poage  bill  and 
the  basic  objective  of  the  program.  I  think  that  we  are  too  prone, 
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as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times,  to  think  of  the  overall  program 
as  a  surplus  disposal  program. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Short.  And  confuse  that  with  the  objectives.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  bill  makes  a  proper  division,  but  I  think  that  what  the  bill 
is  trying  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  put  this  on  a  more  businesslike  basis 
with  the  countries  that  need  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  in  surplus, 
on  an  actual  businesslike  operation.  I  think  that  possibly  the  bill  is 
too  liberal,  by  deferring  the  payment  of  interest  until  the  end  of  the 
10-year  period  upon  the  last  installment  of  the  supplies,  but  that  is 
beside  the  point. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  place,  above  and  beyond  the  legislation  that 
already  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  various  arrangements, 
do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  the  type  of  thing  that  is  set  up  in  this 
bill  of  Mr.  Poage? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  Mr.  Short,  I  believe  in  certain  countries 
where — and  if  I  may,  I  will  use  India  as  an  example — where  their 
5-year  program  is  so  well  solidified  that  they  feel  that  they  can  justify 
only  certain  expenditures  for  importations,  even  though  they  pay  for 
them  in  their  own  currencies,  particularly  if  those  currencies  are 
loaned  back  to  them,  and  they  have  to  begin  paying  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  upon  them  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

As  I  understand  the  development  program  in  India,  they  contem¬ 
plate — and  they  may  be  wrong,  but  they  contemplate  the  expenditures 
to  get  them  over  the  hump  economically  would  be,  most  of  their  ex¬ 
penditures,  over  the  next  5  years  and  so  if  they  could  defer  beginning 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  for  these  commodities  that  are  so 
necessary  to  feed  their  people  and  keep  the  economy  going,  to  get  it 
off  of  dead  center  and  so  that  it  would  be  self-propelled,  they  might 
very  well  take  advantage  of  that  situation,  and  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Myers  that  the  authorizations  should  not  be  used 
m  situations  of  that  sort. 

.  Short.  And  do  you  disagree  with  the  statement  that  the  author¬ 
ity  that  is  needed  to  do  this  is  already  incorporated  in  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  I  disagree  with  that,  too.  I  think  there  is  no 
authority  in  Public  Law  480  to  make  credit  sales,  either  dollars  or 
foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  Short.  If  I  understood  him,  he  said  that  all  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  that  is  needed  is  in  Public  Law  480 — maybe  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Short.  I  believe  the  administration  feels  there  is  no  need  for 
legislation. 

•  ¥/■  Whatley.  They  think  there  is  not;  but  certainly  the  authority 
m  Mr.  Poage’s  bill  is  not  now  legally  included  in  Public  Law  480. 

.  Mr.  Short.  Well,  I  think  that  is  the  whole  point  of  this  bill,  that  it 
is  not  included  in  Public  Law  480  and  it  is  a  different  approach. 

Mr.  Whatley.  May  I  make  one  brief  suggestion  that  might  achieve 
your  purpose  in  that,  connection,  that  if  you  have  time,  to  read  this 
speech  and  the  new  bill  by  Senator  Humphrey  introduced  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  will  be  available  in  printed  form  tomorrow,  I  understand — 
and  I  will  leave  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  completely  rewrites  the  preamble  to  Public 
Law  480,  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  if  the  preamble  were  written 
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these  objectives  might  very  well  be  undertaken  and  be  given  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  complexion  upon  our  humanitarian  efforts  abroad 
and  away  from  simply  disposal  of  surpluses,  toward  Food  for  Peace  or 
Food  for  Humanity  or  watever  phrase  you  wish  to  use.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  it  a  more  frictionless  and  humanitarian  complexion. 

Mr.  Gtathings.  Any  further  statement,  Mr.  What  ey  . 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  am  very  grateful  for  giving  me  your  time.  1  do 
have  other  suggestions,  but  they  can  wait  until  the  next  time  you  have 
a  hearing  on  Public  Law  480,  at  which,  I  understand,  the  executive 
branch  may  soon  submit  the  new  proposed  extension.  , 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  extension  will  apparently  be  for  only  1 
year  for  both  title  I  and  title  II,  and  that  the  authorization  for  title  I 
will  be  only  $1,500  million.  In  my  view,  m  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn, 
we  need  desperately  to  expand,  to  be  realistic,  m  our  national  interest, 

^MtTGathings.  Pardon  my  interruption,  but  what  do  you  believe  it 

S^M t^Whatley.  I  believe  it  should  be  at  least  $2,500  million  annually 
combined  under  both  title  I  and  title  II,  and  that  title  II  be  amended 
slightly,  perhaps  by  just  changing  the  title  to  get  it  away  from  the 
complexion  of  disaster  and  famine,  to  permit  us  to  make  grants  m 
cases  where  we  have  very  little  need  for  additional  currency  in  cases 
like  India  and  Pakistan  and  Indonesia,  where  these  currencies  are 
piling  up  to  more  than  we  can  realistically  use,  and  we  might  as  well 
make  grants  of  food— but  the  grants  are  pitifully  small  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  we  did  not  have  programs  such  as  the  voluntary 
agencies  talked  about  earlier,  and  if  they  were  utilized  m  negotiations 
between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  local  governments  because, 
after  all,  these  are  currencies  of  the  host  governments,  you  have  to 
have  their  acquiescence  in  any  case  for  operations  m  those  countries. 

So  the  voluntary  agencies,  in  my  view,  need  to  negotiate  with  the 
host  governments  and  act  as  contractors  rather  than  try  to  get  some  of 
the  currency  allocated  from  ICA.  ICA  does  not  have  any  currencies 
except  those  which  they  can  allocate  to  the  foreign  governments  either 
as  grants  or  loans,  and  that  great  objective  I  think  might  very  well  be 
achieved  and  the  Congress  would  welcome  such  a  utilization  of  the 
currencies  under  the  authority  already  dictated  in  the  conference 

report  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  J 

There  is  one  excellent  publication  which  has  recently  been  published 
on  the  accumulation  and  administration  of  local  currencies,  published 
by  the  ICA.  I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  on 
foundations,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the  currencies 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  in  such  surplus  supply  be  utilized  to  set 
up  binational  foundations.  This  proposed  is  included  m  Senator 
Humphrey’s  bill  as  title  VI,  and  I  understand  that  the  executive 
branch  is  giving  it  now  intense  study  with  the  view  that  they  may 
recommend  it  in  the  message  of  the  President  coming  up  shortly. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Whatley. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  Chairman 

Cooley.  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  committe  adjourned,  to  reconvene 

subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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H.  Report  No.  907.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  8609.  Print  of  H.  Res.  3U6  and  H. 
Report  No.  9Ul« 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  8609. 

Rules  Committee  tabled  motion  for  granting  of  rule 
on  H.  R.  1359. 

Senate  passed  over  S.  1711  and  S.  2522. 

House  passed  H.  R.  8609  with  amendments. 

H.  R.  8609  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Senate  committee  reported  certain  amendments  to 
S.  17U8. 

Sen.  Bridges  submitted  and  discussed  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  17U8  (re  shipment  of  surplus  commodities). 

Summary  of  conmittee  amendments  to  S.  17U8. 

Senate  agreed  to  consider  S.  17U8. 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  17^8. 

Senate  postponed  further  consideration  of  S*  17U8 
until  Sep.  7th. 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  8609  with  amendments,  in  lieu  of 
S.  17U8. 


Both  Houses  appointed  conferees. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  6609,  cont*d 


Sep*  11,  1959 


Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.  It*  8609*  H*  Report  No*  1178.  Print 
of  conference  report* 


Senate  passed  over  S •  2522  and  S •  17U. 
Sep*  15,  1959  Senate  passed  over  S.  1711* 

Sep.  21,  1959  Approved:  Public  Law  86-3U1. 

Statement  by  the  President. 


Hearings  j 


House  Agriculture  Committee: 

- XTHL  ft.  3976,  long-term  contracts 

under  Public  Law  U80.  Serial  V.  April  21 

and  22,  1959.  „  T  .  Qn 

2.  H.  R.  2U20,  et  al,  extension  of  Public  Law  UoO, 

Serial  X.  July  1959. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coimdttee: 

S.  17117  international  Kod  for  Peace.  July  7, 

8,  and  10,  1959. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  7, 1959 

Mrs.  Sullivan  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  food  com¬ 
modities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  United 

States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  raise  the  levels 

4  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  incomes 

5  prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets,  and  dispose  in 

6  a  beneficial  manner  of  food  commodities  acquired  by  the 

7  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 

8  culture  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  or  diverted 

9  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  ,sec- 
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tion  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”)  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promul¬ 
gate  and  put  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible,  hut  not 
later  than  January  1,  1960,  a  program  to  distribute  to 
needy  persons  in  the  United  States  through  a  food  stamp 
system  such  surplus  food  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall — 

( 1 )  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  distribution  under  this  program  only  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof ; 

(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  3,  food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy  per¬ 
sons  for  such  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commercially  pack¬ 
aged  form,  preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade; 

(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to 
section  3,  the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy; 

(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establish- 
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1  ing  standards  for  eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in 

2  the  conduct  of  the  program  generally  to  assure  achieve- 

3  ment  of  the  goals  outlined  in  the  first  section  of  this 

4  Act;  and 

5  (6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he 

6  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

7  Act. 

8  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  de- 

9  partment  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 

10  division  requesting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under 

11  section  2(1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  surplus  food  to 

12  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount  of 

13  surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 

14  needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivisions 

15  eligible  to  receive  such  food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued 

16  by  each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  to 

17  needy  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  or  in  need  of 

18  welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 

19  and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  persons  at  local  dis- 

20  tribution  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 

21  section  2(3). 

22  Sec.  4.  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this  Act  shall  be 

23  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance 

24  (financial  or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 

25  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
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1  Sec.  5.  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  au- 

2  thorized  to  distribute  surplus  food  under  this  Act  to  a  value 

3  of  up  to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Federal 

4  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food. 

5  Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  needy  person 
5  is  anvone  receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  other- 

7  wise)  from  the  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 

8  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  who  is,  in  the 

9  opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assist- 

10  ance  but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or  local 

11  law. 

12  Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 

13  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 

14  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall 

15  report  to  Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 

16  menfc  of  this  Act,  on  the  feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and 

17  the  problems  involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 

18  stamp  plan  established  by  this  Act  to  include  persons  re- 

19  ceiving  unemployment  compensation,  receiving  old-age  and 

20  survivors  insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and  other 

21  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under 

22  this  Act  by  reason  of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

23  Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 

24  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 

25  ated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

26  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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86th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Document 
1st  Session  J  \  No.  59 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 


MESSAGE 

FROM 

i  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RELATIVE  TO 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 


January  29,  1959. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

There  are  produced,  in  the  United  States,  some  250  farm  com¬ 
modities.  The  law  has  required  that  prices  of  12  of  these  be  supported 
at  prescribed  minimum  levels.  It  is  this  requirement,  together  with 
the  level  of  required  support,  that  has  created  our  farm  surplus 
problems.  Farmers  who  produce  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  various  other  products  the  prices  of  which  are  not  sup- 
}  ported — as  well  as  those  who  produce  crops  the  prices  of  which  are 
F  supported  at  discretionary  levels — have  generally  experienced  growing 
markets  rather  than  a  buildup  of  stocks  in  warehouses. 

Three  of  the  12  mandatory  products  (wheat,  corn,  and  cotton) 
account  for  about  85  percent  of  the  Federal  inventory  of  price- 
supported  commodities  though  they  produce  only  20  percent  of  the 
total  cash  farm  income. 

The  price-support  and  production-control  program  has  not  worked . 

1.  Most  of  the  dollars  are  spent  on  the  production  of  a  relatively  jew 
large  producers 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  farms  produce  wheat.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  price  support  on  wheat  result  from 
production  of  about  half  of  these  farms — the  largest  ones. 

Nearly  a  million  farms  produce  cotton.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  expenditures  for  cotton  price  support  result  from  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  one-fourth  of  these  farms — the  largest  ones. 
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For  other  supported  crops,  a  similarly  disproportionate  share 
of  the  expenditure  goes  to  the  large  producers. 

For  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  producers  who  have  allotments  of 
100  acres  or  more,  the  net  budgetary  expenditures  per  farm  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  are  approximately  as  follows: 


Wheat -  $7,000  per  farm 

Cotton -  10,000  per  farm 

Rice -  10,000  per  farm 


Though  some  presently  unknown  share  of  these  expenditures 
will  eventually  be  recovered  through  surplus  disposal,  the  final 
cost  of  the  operation  will  undoubtedly  be  impressively  large. 

Clearly,  the  existing  price-support  program  channels  most  of 
the  dollars  to  those  who  store  the  surpluses  and  to  relatively  few 
producers  of  a  few  crops.  It  does  little  to  help  the  farmers  n 
greatest  difficulty.  For  small  operators  the  rural  development 
program  approach,  which  helps  develop  additional  sources  of 
income,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  far  better  alter¬ 
native. 

2.  The  control  program  doesn’t  control 

Mandatory  supports  are  at  a  level  which  so  stimulates  new 
technology  and  the  flow  of  capital  into  production  as  to  offset, 
in  large  part,  the  control  effort. 

Despite  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  despite  a 
large  soil-bank  program  and  despite  massive  surplus  disposal, 
Government  investment  in  farm  commodities  will  soon  be  at  a 
new  record  high.  On  July  1,  1959,  total  Government  investment 
in  farm  commodities  will  total  $9.1  billion.  Investment  in  com¬ 
modities  for  which  price  support  is  mandatory  will  total  $7.6 
billion,  of  which  $7.5  billion  will  consist  of  those  crops  designated 
by  law  as  basic  commodities:  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco.  And  these  stocks  are  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing. 

We  already  hold  such  huge  stocks  of  wheat  that  if  not  one 
bushel  of  the  oncoming  crop  were  harvested  we  would  still  have 
more  than  enough  for  domestic  use,  export  sales,  foreign  dona¬ 
tion,  and  needed  carryover  for  an  entire  year. 

3.  The  program  is  excessively  expensive 

When  the  1958  crops  have  come  into  Government  ownership, 
the  cost,  in  terms  of  storage,  interest,  and  other  charges,  of  manag¬ 
ing  our  inventory  of  supported  crops,  for  which  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  do  not  exist  at  the  support  levels,  will  be  running  at  a  stagger¬ 
ing  rate,  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Unless  fundamental 
changes  are  made,  this  annual  cost  will  rise. 

This  sum  is  approximately  equal  to  the  record  amount  being 
spent  in  fiscal  1960  by  the  Federal  Government  on  all  water- 
resource  projects  in  the  United  States,  including  power,  flood 
control,  reclamation,  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  net  budgetary  outlay  for 
programs  for  the  stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
will  be  $5.4  billion;  $4.3  billion  of  this  is  for  commodities  for  which 
price  supports  are  mandatory.  While  some  unpredictable  part  of 
this  outlay  will  be  recovered  in  later  years  through  sales  for 
dollars,  sales  for  foreign  currency  and  through  barter,  the  cost 
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will  be  great.,  especially  when  compared  with  the  net  income  of 
all  farm  operators  in  the  United  States,  which  in  1958  was  $13 
billion.  Budgetary  expenditures  primarily  for  the  support  of 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  are  now  equal  to  about  40  percent 
of  net  farm  income. 

Not  a  bushel  of  wheat  nor  a  pound  of  cotton  presently  is  ex¬ 
ported  without  direct  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Heavy  costs  might  be  justifiable  if  they  were  temporary,  if 
they  were  solving  the  problems  of  our  farmers,  and  if  they  were 
leading  to  a  better  balance  of  supplies  and  markets.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  is  not  true. 

These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  our  farm  people,  who  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  producing 
efficiently.  They  have  in  fact  responded  to  the  price  incentive  as 
farm  people — and  other  people — traditionally  have. 

Our  farm  families  deserve  programs  that  build  markets.  Instead 
they  have  programs  that  lose  markets.  This  is  because  the  overall 
standards  for  the  programs  that  they  have  are  outdated  relationships 
that  existed  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  This  was  before  60  percent  of 
our  present  population  was  born. 

At  that  time  it  took  106  man-hours  to  grow  and  harvest  100  bushels 
of  wheat.  In  recent  years  it  has  taken  not  106  but  22.  Since  then 
the  yield  of  wheat  has  doubled.  Similar  dramatic  changes  have 
occurred  for  other  crops. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  program  developed  many  years  ago  to 
meet  the  problems  of  depression  and  war  is  ill-adapted  to  a  time  of 
prosperity,  peace,  and  revolutionary  changes  in  production. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  incentives  for  excess  production  has  been 
explicit  in  the  three  special  messages  on  agriculture  which  I  have 
previously  sent  to  the  Congress.  The  point  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  testimony  and  in  his 
statements  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  moved  in  the  right 
direction  but  by  an  insufficient  amount.  There  has  been  a  general 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  pace  at  which  farm  technology  has 
been  moving  forward.  Hence  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  production-inducing  effect  of  the  prescribed  minimum 
price  support  levels. 

Recommendation 

I  recommend  that  prices  for  those  commodities  subject  to 
mandatory  supports  be  related  to  a  percentage  of  the  average 
market  price  during  the  immediately  preceding  years.  The 
appropriate  percentage  of  the  average  market  price  should  be 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a  level  not  less 
than  75  and  not  more  than  90  percent  of  such  average  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  general  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  law.  Growers  of 
corn,  our  most  valuable  crop,  have  already  chosen,  by  referendum 
vote,  program  changes  which  include  supports  based  on  such  an 
average  of  market  prices. 

If,  despite  the  onrush  of  science  in  agriculture,  resulting  in 
dramatic  increases  in  yields  per  acre,  the  Congress  still  prefers 
to  relate  price  supports  to  existing  standards,  the  Secretary  should 
be  given  discretion  to  establish  the  level  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  now  fixed  by  law  for  all  commodities  except  those  for 
which  supports  presently  are  mandatory. 
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Either  of  these  changes  would  be  constructive.  The  effect  of 
either  would  be  to  reconcile  the  farm  program  with  the  facts  of 
modern  agriculture,  to  reduce  the  incentive  for  unrealistic  produc¬ 
tion,  to  move  in  the  direction  of  easing  production  controls,  to 
permit  the  growth  of  commercial  markets,  and  to  cut  the  cost  of 
Federal  programs. 

As  we  move  to  realistic  farm  programs,  we  must  continue  our 
vigorous  efforts  further  to  expand  markets  and  find  additional  outlets 
for  our  farm  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  these  efforts 
there  is  an  immediate  and  direct  bearing  on  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Food  can  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  all  the  free  world  in  building 
a  durable  peace.  We  and  other  surplus-producing  nations  must  do 
our  very  best  to  make  the  fullest  constructive  use  of  our  abundance 
of  agricultural  products  to  this  end.  These  past  4  years  our  special 
export  programs  have  provided  friendly  food-deficit  nations  with  $4 
billion  worth  of  farm  products  that  we  have  in  abundance.  I  am 
setting  steps  in  motion  to  explore  anew  with  other  surplus-producing 
nations  all  practical  means  of  utilizing  the  various  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  of  each  in  the  interest  of  reinforcing  peace  and  the  well-being 
of  friendly  peoples  throughout  the  world — in  short,  using  food  for 
peace. 

Certain  details  regarding  the  needed  changes  in  law,  particularly 
with  reference  to  wheat,  are  appended  to  this  message  in  the  form  of 
a  memorandum  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Difficulties  of  the  present  program  should  not  drive  us  to  programs 
which  would  involve  us  in  even  greater  trouble.  I  refer  to  direct 
payment  programs,  which  could  soon  make  virtually  all  farm  people 
dependent,  for  a  large  share  of  their  income,  upon  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  refer  also  to  various  multiple 
price  programs,  which  would  tax  the  American  consumer  so  as  to 
permit  sale  for  feed  and  export  at  lower  prices. 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  discharging  its  responsibility,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  stands  ready,  as  always,  to  provide  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  with  studies,  factual  data,  and  judgments.  Continuation  of  the 
price  support  and  production  control  programs  in  their  present  form 
would  be  intolerable. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  deal  promptly  with  this  problem. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  29,  1959. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  19,  1959. 

Memorandum  for  the  President. 

Herewith  is  supplied  information  regarding  needed  farm  legislation. 
Comments  and  recommendations  are  made  concerning  certain  com¬ 
modities  and  general  agricultural  programs.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
and  some  other  crops,  alternative  proposals  are  offered. 

1.  Relating  price  supports  to  a  percentage  oj  market  prices  during  the 
immediately  preceding  years  r  • 

This,  proposal  would  permit  the  gradual  shift  to  more  realistic  levels 
of  price  support.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  permit  rather  wide 
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latitude  for  the  establishment  of  support  prices  for  individual  com¬ 
modities.  These  prices  could  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
general  guidelines  now  provided  by  law  for  all  commodities  for  which 
price  support  is  discretionary. 

The  alternative  program  provides  for  giving  the  Secretary  the  same 
discretion  in  fixing  the  level  of  price  supports  as  he  has  for  most 
crops,  if  the  parity  formula  as  a  basis  for  price  supports  is  retained 
by  the  Congress.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  previously. 
It  needs  no  other  elaboration  than  to  say  that  the  commodities  now 
supported  on  a  mandatory  basis  would,  under  this  proposal,  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  commodities  now  are. 

2.  Wheat 

The  accelerated  buildup  of  stocks  of  wheat  is  now  estimated  to 
reach  1.5  billion  bushels  as  of  July  1,  1960,  with  an  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  totaling  $3.5  billion, 
v  Two  alternatives  should  be  considered  by  the  Congress: 

A.  Relaxation  of  controls 

The  preferable  approach  would  be  to  give  wheatgrowers  a 
program  that  would  permit  them  freedom  to  produce  and  com¬ 
pete  for  markets. 

Congress  can  put  such  a  program  into  effect  by  changing  the 
law  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Base  price  supports  for  wheat  on  a  percentage  of  average 
market  prices  of  the  immediately  preceding  years  or,  if  the 
existing  standard  is  retained,  give  the  Secretary  the  same  discre¬ 
tion  as  he  has  for  most  other  commodities. 

(b)  Eliminate  all  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  as  soon  as  price  supports  are  adjusted  to  feed-use  rela¬ 
tionships. 

(c)  Adjust  the  conservation  reserve  program  to  aid  temporarily 
in  the  transition. 

Certain  advantageous  consequences  would  result  from  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Better  land  use  would  come  about,  with  high  hazard  land 
going  into  pasture  and  hay.  Other  conservation  measures  would  be 
adopted  by  farmers.  Farmers  could  more  effectively  manage  their 
^ farms  and  crop  rotations.  There  would  be  an  adjustment  of  acreage 
between  such  competing  crops  as  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  soybeans. 

B.  The  control  route 

If  the  control  concept  is  to  be  retained  in  the  wheat  program, 
it  is  essential  that  the  loopholes  be  closed  and  effective  actions  be 
taken  to  bring  production  down  until  stocks  are  reduced  to 
desirable  levels.  The  legislative  changes  needed  would  include 
such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Base  price  supports  on  a  percentage  of  average  market 
prices  of  the  immediately  preceding  years,  or,  if  the  present 
standard  is  retained,  give  the  Secretary  the  same  discretion  as  he 
has  for  most  other  commodities. 

(b)  Eliminate  the  provision  allowing  any  farmer  to  produce 
and  market  up  to  15  acres  of  wheat.  This  loophole  alone  will 
account  for  some  600  million  bushels  or  40  percent  of  the  estimated 
accumulated  carryover  as  of  July  1,  1960. 
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(c)  Permit  all  wheat  growers  to  vote  in  the  marketing  quota 
referendum — not  just  the  larger  producers. 

(d)  Base  compliance  with  acreage  allotments  on  a  planted 
rather  than  a  harvested  basis. 

(e)  Increase  the  penalty  rate  for  overplanting  to  a  point  that 
will  stop  this  practice. 

(/)  Base  the  penalty  for  overplanting  on  the  actual  overpro¬ 
duction  rather  than  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

(g)  Eliminate  the  55  million  acre  minimum  to  allow  adjusting 
the  acreage  to  the  amount  of  wheat  that  can  be  sold  for  dollars 
under  the  support  price  that  prevails. 

(h)  Consider  allotments  on  a  bushelage  instead  of  an  acreage 
basis. 

The  control  aspect  of  this  approach  is  drastic  regimentation  which 
Congress  has  not  been  willing  to  impose.  While  this  approach  might 
have  merit  for  an  emergency  adjustment  period,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  best  long-time  interest  of  wheatgrowers  and  agriculture  generally. 

8.  Tobacco 

Farmers  who  grow  tobacco  have  been  losing  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  prices  of  U.S.  tobacco  increase,  foreign  buyers  change 
their  blends  and  turn  to  other  sources  of  supply.  They  may  never 
be  induced  to  return  to  our  markets.  The  present  old  laws  result  in 
price  supports  at  continually  rising  levels.  Acreages  at  home  have 
been  severely  cut  to  low  levels  while  acreage  and  production  expand 
abroad. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  relate  the  support  price  to  the 
market  average  or,  if  the  parity  formula  as  a  basis  for  price  supports 
is  continued  in  use,  to  provide  wide  discretion  in  the  level  of  supports. 

In  addition,  modifications  of  the  control  program  may  be  in  order. 
Tobaccogrowers  have  widely  discussed  the  desirability  of  modifying 
the  present  acreage  control  system.  Their  ideas  of  jiroviding  either 
a  poundage  quota  or  a  poundage-acreage  control  have  merit. 

4-  Peanuts 

The  consumption  of  peanuts  is  responsive  to  price  changes.  When 
price  supports  go  up,  the  use  is  cut;  when  prices  are  made  more  com¬ 
petitive,  the  market  expands. 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that  farmers  growing 
peanuts  can  compete  more  effectively  for  markets. 

If  price  supports  were  related  to  the  average  of  market  prices  during 
the  immediately  preceding  years,  as  recommended,  acreages  could  be 
expanded  until  they  were  eventually  free  of  control.  If  the  present 
standard  is  continued  in  use,  provision  should  be  made  for  wider 
discretion  in  the  level  of  supports. 

A  supplementary  approach  would  be  to  authorize  a  marketing 
agreement  and  order  program.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
various  segments  of  the  industry  to  cooperate  in  handling  their 
marketing  problems  without  financial  reliance  on  Government. 

Both  approaches  could  be  provided  in  the  law,  leaving  it  to  growers 
to  adopt  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  program  should  they  at 
any  time  consider  it  desirable. 
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5.  Extension  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  have  provided  other  nations  with  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  our  agricultural  products.  Some  is  donated  to 
meet  special  emergencies,  but  most  is  sold  for  local  currency.  This 
currency  is  used  to  help  develop  local  economies  and  to  develop  mar¬ 
kets  abroad  for  U.S.  products.  All  this  is  done  with  care  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  normal  pattern  of  commercial  trade. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  of  major  assistance  in  expanding  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  higher  levels.  It  should  be  extended,  with  additional  au¬ 
thorization  for  sales  for  foreign  currencies  to  permit  continued  con¬ 
structive  use  of  U.S.  farm  products  abroad. 

6.  Conservation  reserve 

This  authority  to  take  land  out  of  production  for  a  period  of  years 
is  another  special  program  to  help  reduce  burdensome  surpluses.  It 
also  helps  promote  sound  conservation  practices,  especially  on  mar¬ 
ginal  land,  and  conserves  productive  capacity  for  future  years  when 

)more  crops  will  be  needed. 

There  should  be  a  3-year  extension  of  the  authority  for  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve. 

7.  Research 

Agriculture  in  all  of  its  aspects  has  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  science  and  technology.  This  Nation  is  preeminent  in  the 
scope  and  quality  of  its  agricultural  research.  It  must  stay  preemi¬ 
nent.  The  continuous  flow  of  products  from  our  farms,  ranches,  and 
forests,  the  wise  use  and  management  of  our  lands,  the  economical 
provision  of  water  to  meet  ever  enlarging  needs,  the  widest  contribu¬ 
tion  of  land  products  to  the  Nation’s  economy — all  these  things 
require  a  strong  and  well-balanced  program  of  continuous  research. 

Our  research  effort  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  land  management 
must  emphasize  the  marketing  and  utilization,  including  industrial 
utilization,  which  our  farms,  ranches,  and  forests  produce  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  our  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  is  fully  capable  of  managing  efficiently 
whatever  increased  public  expenditures  can  be  provided  for  these 
^activities. 

8.  Other  recommendations  are: 

A.  Provision  should  be  made  for  participation  by  States  in 
programs  to  meet  problems  caused  by  drought  and  other  natural 
disasters. 

B.  Permissive  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  further  strength¬ 
en  REA  by  enabling  borrowers  from  REA  to  meet  their  financial 
needs  for  the  future  while  relieving  the  Federal  budget  of  un¬ 
necessary  demands. 

C.  Permissive  legislation  is  needed  to  enable  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  utilize  repayments  of  principal  as  a 
financial  resource  through  a  revolving  fund  operation. 

D.  The  Sugar  Act,  which  will  terminate  in  1960,  should  be 
dealt  with  in  this  session  to  permit  orderly  advance  planning  by 
growers  and  the  industry. 

Early  action  by  the  Congress  along  the  above  lines  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  farm  people  and  of  every  American. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
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FARM  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Mundt  inserting  an  article,  "Beware 
of  Grain  Gypsies,"  and  stating  that  it  "details  the  activities  of  certain 
individuals  who  are  fast  talking  some  American  farmers  out  of  a  fair  prince  for 
:heir  corn  crop."  p.  A3138-9 

Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article,  "The  Growers'  Own  Prograpf:  A 
Wheat  Plan,"  pointing  out  that  wheatgrowers  realize  the  tided  for 
■a  revised  farm  program  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  surplus  whe^t  production." 
pp.  A3m5-9 

ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brademas  commphding  REA  programs 
and  expressing  approval  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  restore  to  the  REA 
Administrator\authority  to  pass  on  rural  power  and  telepjaone  loans,  p.  A3150 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

16.  FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  S.  1711,  by  Sen.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  others)  ,  to  promote 


17. 


the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential  world  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Remarks  of 
Sen.  Humphrey,  pp.  5477-89 


SOIL  BANK.  H.  R.  6453,  by  RepX  Aberneth/,  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to 
permit  surrender  and  reallocatihp  of  acreage  allotments;  to  Agriculture 
Committee. 


18.  BUILDINGS.  H.  R.  6457,  by  Rep.  Blatt^k,  to  provide  for  the  construction,  al¬ 

teration,  and  acquisition  of  public  buildings  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
Public  Works  Committee. 

19.  MILK.  H.  R.  6458,  by  Rep.  Burdick,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 

protect  the  public  from  insanitary  milk  andNnilk  products  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  withoutyunduly  burdening  sucn\commerce;  to  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  CommiJ^tee. 

20.  VEHICLES;  PERSONNEL/ H.  R.  6475,  by  Rep.  Lane,  toNamend  title  28,  entitled 

"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the  United  Sl^ates  Code  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  /its  against  Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their  operation 
of  motor  vehicjfes  in  the  scope  of  their  employment;  to\Judiciary  Committee. 

21.  SUGAR.  H.  R/  6481,  by  Rep.  Thomson,  Wyo.,  to  make  permane\t  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar/Act  of  1948;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 

-0- 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Apr.  17:  /Second  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  S.  Appropriations  (exec  -  to 
marc  up)  . 

Ext e/ ion  of  mutual  security  program,  H.  Foreign  Affairs  (exec) . 

Cr/tion  of  Dept,  of  Science  and  Technology,  S.  Gov't  Operations. 

Time  off  for  holidays  falling  on  Saturday,  H.  Civil  Service.  , 

Aorl.  21  &  22:  Description  of  watershed  program,  etc.,  H.  Public  Works  (Williams, 
Young,  and  Brown,  SCS,  to  testify). 

Apr.  22:  Committee  print  of  wheat  bill,  S.  Agriculture  (McLain  to  testily;. 
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Pl&*se  return  to 

^Division  of  Legislative  Reporting 
Office  of  Budget  arid  Finance 
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£6th  CONGRESS  O  1^11 
1st  Session  / 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  16  (legislative  day,  Ajril  15) ,  1959 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hennings,  and  Mr.  Symington)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and 
social  development  in  less  developed  countries. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 

4  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

5  (1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title) 

6  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I 
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1  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘International  Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 

3  (2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy) 

4  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


5 
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“congressional  findings  and  policy 
“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased  productivity 


7  made  possible  by  science  and  technology,  there  is  now,  for 

8  the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical  scarcity  for 

9  the  continued  existence  of  hunger,  anywhere  on  this  earth, 
10  It  is  now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  co¬ 
ll  operative  steps  to  abolish  human  hunger. 

12  “This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want 

13  of  clothing,  existing  in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  unused 

14  present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber,  are  no 

15  longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically,  or  economically. 

16  “The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  inter- 

17  national,  political  and  economic  problems  that  he  between 

18  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 

19  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 

20  of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  co- 

21  operation  with  other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting  its 

22  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively  in  the  service  of 

23  human  need, 

24  “(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race 

25  have  in  our  generation  achieved  national  independence  (or 
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1  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in  revolt  against  the 

2  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  oppor- 

3  tunity  which  have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  deter- 

4  mined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social  development 

5  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual  well-being.  To 

6  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 

7  their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and 

8  self-sustaining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a 

9  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid  is  adequately  forth- 

10  coming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 

11  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of 

12  the  free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well- 

13  being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alternative  is  to  seek 

14  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  surrender 

15  both  personal  and  national  freedom.  Deeply  aware  of  and 

16  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who 

17  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  individual  well- 

18  being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 

19  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress 

20  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds 

21  of  aid  are  required,  but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid 

22  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effectiveness  can 

23  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agri- 

24  cultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  embarrass- 

25  ment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  mankind, 
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1  that  it  should  be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 

2  and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  essential  conditions 

3  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

4  “  (c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the  Congress 

5  directs  that  this  Act  shall  be  administered  (1)  so  as  to 

6  help  other  countries  carry  forward  their  own  national  or 

7  regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  independence ; 

8  (2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United 

9  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations, 

10  and  regional  organizations  of  friendly  countries,  directed 

11  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude 

12  in  working  out  details  of  national  agreements  and  projects 

13  to  United  States  Chiefs  of  Missions  in  negotiations  with 

14  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to  enlist  the 

15  cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  sur- 

16  pluses  more  effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and 

17  the  economic  and  social  development  of  less  developed 

18  countries. 

19  “(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 

20  to  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and 

21  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency, 

22  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture 

23  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of 

24  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign 

25  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate 
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the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private 
trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment 
thereof.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand 
international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to 
purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligar- 
tions  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in 
other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of 
agreements)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year;  and 

“  (g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the 
authority  and  funds  provided  by  this  Act  to  further  the 
economic  and  social  development  plans  of  underde¬ 
veloped  countries.” 

(4)  Section  103  (b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropria¬ 
tions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
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1  title  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending 

2  June  30,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim- 

3  burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sub- 

4  section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

5  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree- 

6  ments  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 

7  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

8  poration  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 

9  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years.” 

10  (5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

11  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

12  “  (c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under 

13  this  title,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate 

14  such  programs  and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 
lb  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
4b  same  end.” 

17  (6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  ex- 

48  pansion)  is  amended  by  stinking  out  “ Export-Import  Bank 

49  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank”  and  inserting  in 
'40  lieu  thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  created 

41  by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

42  as  amended,  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”, 
23  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
44  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further,  That  funds 
25  which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  un- 
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1  committed  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed 

2  under  the  administration  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund”. 

3  (7)  Section  104  (g)  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade 

4  and  economic  development)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “  (g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral 

6  trade  and  economic  development,  made  through  established 

7  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from  which  the 

8  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 

9  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans 

10  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate,  not  to  ex- 

11  ceed  2-J-  per  centum  per  annum,  as  the  President  shall  de- 

12  termine.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 

13  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans;”. 

14  (8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educa- 

15  tional  exchange  activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

16  words  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 

17  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  stinking  out  the  semi- 

18  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

19  period  and  the  following:  “Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 

20  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organizations 

21  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons 

22  projects  under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States 

23  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such 

24  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 

25  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or 
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institution  which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion;”. 

(9)  Section  104  (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “but  no  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (k)  unless  spe¬ 
cific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support  pro¬ 
grams  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104  (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the 
semicolon. 

(in  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraphs : 

“  (p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or 
American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in 
American  studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
World  Health  Organization  (including  necessary  equipment 
and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 
conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed 
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1  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting 

2  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  storage,  management,  and 

3  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training  local 

4  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to 

5  carry  out  such  programs ; 

6  “  (r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  conferences,  pub- 

7  licity,  and  other  activities  which  the  President  shall  find  to 

8  be  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  ‘Free  the  World  From 

9  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 

10  culture  Organization ;  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes 

11  of  paragraph  (q)  any  currencies  of  any  country  available 

12  under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  used  in  any  other 

13  country ; 

14  “(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of 

15  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fimd  for 

16  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs; 

17  “(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to  United  States 

18  dollar  contributions,  to  the  capital  fund  of  any  international 

19  development  association  or  organization  of  which  the  United 

20  States  is  a  member  which  may  be  established  as  an  affiliate 

21  of  the  International  Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Develop- 

22  ment  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term  loans  for  economic 

23  development ; 

24  “  (u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
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1  exhibiting  of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  ma- 

2  terials,  including  Government  materials,  abroad; 

3  “  (v)  For  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Cor- 

4  poration  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  private  investment 

5  abroad  under  such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 

6  between  the  President,  said  Corporation,  and  the  country 

7  whose  currency  is  involved; 

8  “  (w)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers, 

9  and  administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country, 

10  which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  develop- 

11  ment  programs  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

12  “  (x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects 

13  undertaken  following  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

14  (12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  be- 

15  fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 

16  “and  from  time  to  time  release  for  the  general  purposes  of 

17  this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospec- 

18  tive  needs  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations”. 

19  (13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of 

20  nations  with  which  agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is 

21  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secretary  of  Agriculture” 

22  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu 

23  thereof  “President”. 

24  (14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
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colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  such  term  shall 
not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  such  nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the 
program  under  title  I)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December 
31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  famine  relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with 
friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary  agencies”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “b}^  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
201  and  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expand¬ 
ing,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including  programs  under¬ 
taken  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expendi¬ 
tures  under  title  ii)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not 
more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually 
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1  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this 

2  title.” 

3  (18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the 

4  program  under  title  II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Decem- 

5  ber  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 

6  (19)  Section  304  (b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transac- 

7  tions  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas 

8  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China) 

9  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 

10  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title 

11  VI”. 

12  (20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

13  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

14  “Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

15  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

16  “  (1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils  or  prod- 

17  ucts  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 

18  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate,  to 

19  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Depart- 

20  ment  of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

21  emment  or  international  organizations,  for  use  in  the 

22  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States; 

23  “(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above 

24  such  quantities  of  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  support  level 
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for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the 
acquisition  of  such  commodities  under  the  price  support 
program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 
costs  with  respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder 
as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities 
disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  titles: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 
“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced  in 
the  United  States,  including  but  not  limited  to  agricultural 
commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for 
domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other 
domestic  economic  development  without  jeopardizing  mean¬ 
while  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President 
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1  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations 

2  under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake 

3  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cot- 

4  ton,  feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agri- 

5  cultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available, 

6  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

7  “Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in 

8  dollars  or  in  services  or  in  strategic  or  other  materials  of 

9  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  re- 

10  quirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  tune  deter- 

11  mine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  deter- 

12  mine  hut  not  more  than  2i  per  centum  per  year.  Payment 

13  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts  over 

14  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 

15  delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest 

16  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

17  “Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  include  the  foi¬ 
ls  lowing  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as 

19  conditions  of  such  contract : 

20  “  (1)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  re- 

21  place  any  usual  imports  of  the  same  or  similar  commodities 

22  by  such  nation  from  friendly  nations; 

23  “(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  be  used 

24  only  for  domestic  consumption  and  that  none  of  such  com- 
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modities  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchasing  nation  either 
directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting 
nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  participation  in  the 
supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  101,  102,  103(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this 
title. 

“TITLE  V— NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20, 
1957  (United  Nations  Resolution  1025  [XI]),  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves 
by  making  transfers  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserves.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the  President 
out  of  its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as  he  may 
request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this  title,  the 
President  may  provide  for  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in 
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United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  from 
United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance  in  provid¬ 
ing  storage  facilities  for  the  food  reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  nation  or  organization  of  nations  unless  such 
nation  or  organization  agrees — 

“  ( 1 )  to  use  the  commodities  furnished  under  this 
title  to  establish  national  food  reserves; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  established 
at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of 
experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  with  respect  to  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  storage,  management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves; 

“  (4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  normal  com¬ 
mercial  trade  of  the  United  States  or  other  friendly 
nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  of 
commodities  under  title  II  wherever  necessary  to  replenish 
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reserves  which  are  depleted  as  a  result  of  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities 
transferred  hereunder  and  for  all  costs  referred  to  in  section 
103(a). 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  title  after  June  30,  1964. 

“TITLE  VI— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  provide 

for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  nonprofit  founda- 

) 

tions  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“  ( 1 )  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  country  in 
which  the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals  of  such 
country  appointed  by  the  Government  thereof; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United 
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1  .  States  (one  of  whom  shall  he  the  chief  of  the  United 

2  States  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country)  appointed  by 

3  the  President;  and 

4  “(3)  one  member.,  who  shall  be  chairman*  who 

5  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  such  country 

6  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  ap- 

7  pointed  as  provided  in  clauses  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) . 

8  Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 

9  the  appointing  authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the 

10  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointments. 

11  “Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 

12  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 

13  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  grant 
Id  to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  hi  carry- 

15  ing  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  601  (a)  any  un- 

16  expended  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States, 

17  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  loans 

18  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under 

19  section  104.  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct 

20  expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for 

21  carrying  out  this  title. 

22  “TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

23  “Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 

24  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  agency  to  be  known  as 

25  the  Peace  Food  Administration,  which  shall  be  headed  by 
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a  Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace 
Food  Administrator  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $21,000 
per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or  through 
the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  the  fimctions  of  any  other  agency 
which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of,  and  can 
be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property 
used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  fimctions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
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1  “(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Pood  Policy 

2  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Pood 

3  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

4  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request 

5  of  the  Peace  Pood  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as 

6  it  may  deem  necessary. 

7  “Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 

8  Pood  Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  representa- 

9  tives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 

10  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 

11  for  terms  of  two  years : 

12  “  (1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

13  “  ( 2 )  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber ; 

14  “(3)  Voluntary  agencies  such  as  Cooperative  for 

15  American  Remittances  to  Europe  (CARE)  and  church 

16  groups ; 

17  “(4)  Educational  groups ;  and 

18  “  (5)  Voluntary  health  groups. 

19  “  (b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Pood  Advisory 

20  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Pood  Admin- 

21  istrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 

22  advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 

23  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 

24  Peace  Pood  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may 

25  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act, 
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the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other 
exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken 
into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
entitled,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  employed  intermittently. 

“Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  internal  and 
external  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  countries 
concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  cany  out  more  effectively  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2.” 
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United  States  could  not  support  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  dispute  by  force — even  of  our 
closest  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  decisions  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  was  attacked  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  Some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
pressVere  not  celar  about  its  meaning  at 
that  time.  Despite  the  serious  implica¬ 
tions  of  rhat  decision,  which  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  m-  him  and  for  our  country, 
considering ''our  friendship  for  Britain, 
France  and  Israel  it  was  a  proper  deci¬ 
sion,  in  the  light  of  the  moral  position  of 
the  United  State 

The  qualities  ai5ti  services  of  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  are  kiWwn  to  us  and  to  the 
world.  I  simply  end\jy  saying  that  his 
indomitable  courage,\his  selflessness 
and  his  intense  love  and\lefense  of  free¬ 
dom  have  marked  him  asra  man  apart 
in  this  generation  and,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Our  country  and  the  free  pedtole  of  the 
world  owe  much  to  Mr.  Dullesf\We  are 
sad  that  illness  has  caused  him\o  lay 
down  his  duties,  to  which  he  gav\full 
devotion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  tra 
news  of  the  worsening  illness  and  thi 
consequent  resignation  of  Secretary 
Dulles  has  caused  a  saddening  pause 
in  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  free 
world,  a  pause  in  which  freemen  ponder 
his  greatness,  calculate  the  cost  of  his 
absence,  and  ask  ourselves  where  we  go 
from  here. 

For  several  years  Secretary  Dulles  has 
been  made  the  principal  target  for  what¬ 
ever  dissatisfaction  our  free  world  allies 
had  with  the  United  States.  Here  at 
home  he  has  generally  been  made  the 
butt  of  any  disappointment  over  world 
conditions.  I  recall  my  own  expressions 
of  criticism  on  particular  occasions.  But 
at  this  hour  I  am  comforted  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  criticism  never 
reached — because  it  was  never  directed 
at — his  tremendous  intellect  or  his  noble 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  of  the  illness 
and  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  has  brought  a  realization  of  his 
greatness  to  even  his  severest  critics. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  free  won 
policy  of  resistance  to  Communist  jfg- 
gression  has  stepped  down.  Fromr  the 
capitals  of  the  world,  from  the/press, 
from  spokesmen  of  both  our  Political 
parties,  have  come  a  stream  /sf  state¬ 
ments  that  carry  the  conviction  and  the 
sincerity  that  are  so  lackina/in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  platitudes  and  perfunctory  condo¬ 
lences  which  are  usual  ajf  such  times. 

From  London  to  Ankara,  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  Bandung,  there  is  solemn  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  free  world  has  lost  a 
source  of  moral  Strength,  of  political 
sagacity,  of  diplomatic  acumen,  and  of 
limitless  dedicanon  to  freedom,  that  may 
prove  impossible  to  replace. 

For  moreytiian  6  years  Mr.  Dulles  has 
shouldered/^,  burden  greater  than  that 
which  any  other  American  Secretary  of 
State  hate  ever  carried.  Throughout  that 
period/he  has  been  the  principal  formu- 
latoo^of  American  policy,  as  well  as  the 
chuff  negotiator  and  administrator  of 
tU»t  policy. 

In  an  era  when  other  leaders  have 
r  evaded  responsibility,  Mr.  Dulles  has  as¬ 


sumed  full  responsibility,  without  dodg¬ 
ing  or  flinching. 

In  an  era  when,  after  brief  sojourns, 
other  Government  officials  have  seen  fit 
to  abandon  their  posts,  to  return  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  private  life,  Mr. 
Dulles  has  enlisted  for  the  duration  of 
his  life  and  his  strength. 

In  an  era  when  public  figures  have 
shrunk  from  criticism  and  have  com¬ 
plained  of  mistreatment,  Mr.  Dulles  has 
asked  for  no  immunity,  has  issued  no 
complaints,  has  made  no  apologies. 

In  an  era  of  petty  politics  and  partisan 
recriminations,  Mr.  Dulles  has  been 
magnanimous  and  selfless. 

Mr.  Dulles’  policies  were  characterized 
by  an  insistence  upon  principle  above 
expediency,  by  a  refusal  to  barter  away 
freedom  anywhere  in  the  world,  by  a 
determination  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  of  free  nations 
everywhere,  by  a  willingness  to  face  up 
to  the  consequences  of  firmness,  and  by 
a  confidence  in  the  basic  strength  of  this_ 
Nation  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  oj 
freedom  and  of  the  moral  law. 

In  recent  months  the  dawning  /ec- 
ognition  throughout  the  free  worldjM  his 
>ersonal  stature  and  of  the  mora£l  and 
)litical  soundness  of  his  policies  has 
be^n  a  heartening  indication^that  his 
example  will  continue  to  se/nie  us  long 
afterSais  active  career  has^fnded. 

The  \enius  of  our  poljcical  system  is 
now  challenged.  To  sajr  that  the  Amer- 
can  Government  has  suffered  a  stagger¬ 
ing  loss  is\nerely  jo  say  the  obvious. 
What  Thomak  Jefferson  said  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  oair  now  be  said  of  John 
Foster  Dulles:  36e  cannot  be  replaced; 
he  can  only  bo^uo^eeded.” 

Mr.  President,  wXcannot  repair  this 
loss  in  a  week  or  a  month.  But  we  of 
this  Congress  and  th\  administration 
can  try/o  repair  the  los^by  exercising  a 
degrees  of  statesmanship?^ cooperation, 
and  ./unity  that  will  assistXVIr.  Dulles’ 
successor — whoever  he  may  N— to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  boldness,  a  vigors  and  an 
Objectivity  born  of  confidence  in\he  full 
backing  of  a  united  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Coloraro 
[Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  entitled  “Food  for  Peace 
Act.”  It  is  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace, 
by  the  more  effective  use  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  economic  and  social  development 
in  less  developed  countries. 


The  purpose  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
is  to  so  amend  and  revise  Public  Law  480 
as  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  using  U.S.  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  to  help  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace  and  freedom 
and  thereby  strengthen  and  promote  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  intended  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  promote  more  effectively  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  friend¬ 
ly  nations  and  to  lead  the  way  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  nations  toward  the 
abolition  of  human  hunger. 

A  Peace  Food  Administration  would 
be  established — title  VII — in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  headed  by  a 
Peace  Food  Administrator,  to  aid  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act  and  also  the  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  There  would  also  be 
created  an  Interdepartmental  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administra- 
•  tor,  and  also  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
private  U.S.  groups  and  organizations. 
The  act  would  authorize: 

Title  I:  A  5-year  program  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  sales  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
year — as  compared  with  $1 V2.  billion  a 
year  under  the  present  Public  Law  480; 

Title  II:  Continuation  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480  to  provide  emergency 
assistance,  through  grants  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  over  a  period 
of  5  years  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $250 
million  a  year,  to  friendly  peoples  in 
meeting  famine  or  other  emergency  re¬ 
lief  requirements;  and  grants  of  such 
commodities  to  assist  friendly  nations  in 
establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out 
programs  for  the  relief  of  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition; 

Title  III:  Continuation  of  title  III  of 
Public  Law  480,  with  minor  changes, 
which  provides  for,  first,  use  by  Federal 
agencies  in  making  payment  for  com¬ 
modities  not  produced  in  the  United 
States;  second,  barter  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  strategic  or 
other  materials;  third,  grants  to  public 
and  private  agencies  for  use  in  the 
United  States  in  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs,  nonprofit  summer  camps  for 
children,  charitable  institutions  (includ¬ 
ing  hospitals),  and  assistance  to  needy 
persons;  and,  fourth,  grants  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States; 

Title  IV:  A  10-year  program  of  long¬ 
term  supply  contracts  for  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  with  interest 
not  to  exceed  2  V2  percent  per  year,  pay¬ 
ment — in  dollars,  services,  strategic  or 
other  materials — to  be  made  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  40  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the 
contracts  and  interest  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery; 

Title  V:  Grants  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  over  a  period  of  5  years  to 
help  food-deficit  countries,  under  agree¬ 
ments,  build  up  and  maintain  minimum 
national  food  reserves— in  accordance 
with  the  U.S.-sponsored  lesolution 
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adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1957; 

Title  VI:  Negotiation  of  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  establish  in 
such  countries  binational,  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  re¬ 
search,  education,  health  and  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  grant  to  such  foundations 
unexpended  local  currencies  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  United  States  as  repayments 
of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on 
local  currency  loans  heretofore  made  by 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480 
or  made  hereafter  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  would  authorize  a  number 
of  additions  to  the  authorized  uses,  in 
addition  to  those  in  Public  Law  480,  for 
local  currencies  accruing  from  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I.  Of  these,  five  would  permit  the 
use  of  such  currencies  to  buttress  and 
extend  social  and  economic  development 
projects  and  activities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  and  an 
International  Development  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  if  and  when  such  may  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Others  would  permit  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  such  currencies  in  promoting 
international  educational  exchanges;  re¬ 
search,  educational  development,  and 
health  and  education;  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  On  loans  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development,  the  act  would 
specify  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  2  y2 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  and  that  the  press  release 
issued  by  my  office  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  press  release  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1711)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help 
to  build  essential  world  conditions  of 
peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of 
human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  in  less 
developed  countries,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
ref ei  red  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  4-80  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the 
short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  In¬ 
ternational  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“congressional  findings  and  policy 
“Sec.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased 
productivity  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time 


in  history,  no  reason  in  physical  scarcity  for 
the  continued  existence  of  hunger — any¬ 
where  on  this  earth.  It  is  now  possible  and 
practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative 
steps  to  abolish  human  hunger. 

“This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suf¬ 
fering  from  want  of  clothing,  existing  in  the 
world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and 
potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber,  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically, 
or  economically. 

“The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diffi¬ 
cult  international,  political  and  economic 
problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want 
of  clothing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  .the  United  States  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting 
its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

“(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of 
the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  independence  (or  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in  revolt 
against  the  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  in¬ 
ferior  status,  and  lack  of  opportunity  which 
have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  de¬ 
termined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social 
development  necessary  to  national  dignity 
and  individual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their 
resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are 
self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they  re¬ 
quire  substantial  outside  aid  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid  is  ade¬ 
quately  forthcoming  from  the  free  world, 
they  have  a  good  chance  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the 
free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  well-being.  If  it  is  hot  forthcoming, 
their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  world,  and  in  the  process  to  sur¬ 
render  both  personal  and  national  freedom. 
Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who  seek  in 
freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  in¬ 
dividual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help 
them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Con¬ 
gress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required, 
but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is 
a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  ef¬ 
fectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural 
abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an 
embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  in 
the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build  es¬ 
sential  conditions  of  world  peace  and  free¬ 
dom. 

“(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  coun¬ 
tries  carry  forward  their  own  national  or 
regional  plans  for  development  in  freedom 
and  independence;  (2)  so  as  to  support  the 
efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organ¬ 
izations,  and  regional  '  organizations  of 
friendly  countries,  directed  toward  the  same 
ends;  (3)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements 
and  projects  to  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Missions  in  negotiations  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  ag¬ 
ricultural  surpluses  more  effectively  in  the 
service  of  human  need  and  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed 
countries. 

“(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  expand  international  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  further¬ 


ance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  thereof. 
It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  to  expand  international 
trade,  to  encourage  economic  development, 
to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote 
collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.” 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  agreements)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  for  periods  in  excess  of  one 
year;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing 
the  authority  and  funds  provided  by  this 
Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  plans  of  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.” 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on 
appropriations)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into 
in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  ap¬ 
propriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years.” 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  title,  the  President  shall,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs 
and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 
international  programs  and  activities  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  same  end.” 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for 
trade  expansion)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“Export -Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually 
agreeable  to  said  bank”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “United  States  Development  Loan 
Fund  created  by  title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Fund”,  and 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided 
further,  That  funds  which  have  accrued  un¬ 
der  this  section  and  which  are  uncommitted 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  De« 
evlopment  Loan  Fund”. 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  trade  and  economic  development) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(g)  For  loans  and  grants  to  promote 
multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  made  through  established  banking 
facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from  which 
the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any 
other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem 
to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate, 
not  to  exceed  2(4  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic 
materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans;”. 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  interna¬ 
tional  educational  exchange  activities)  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following :  “Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 
for  making  grants  to  United  States  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  institutions  for 
carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons 
projects  under  this  paragraph  betwen  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  organizations  and 
institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
not  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organ¬ 
ization  or  institution  which  does  not  agree 
to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion;”. 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific 
activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “but 
no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (k)  unless  spe¬ 
cific  appropriations  be  made  therefor”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  “and 
to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical 
and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation”. 

(10)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semi¬ 
colon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  Amer¬ 
ican  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies. 

“(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health 
Organization  (including  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consult¬ 
ing  and  advising  on,  conducting,  or  admin¬ 
istering  Government  programs  designed  to 
relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii) 
consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training  local 
technical,  administrative,  and  other  person¬ 
nel  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs; 

“(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  con¬ 
ferences,  publicity,  and  other  activities  which 
the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  in 
support  of  the  projected  ‘Free  the  World 
|  from  Hunger’  campaign  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (q)  any  currencies  of  any  coun¬ 
try  available  under  this  Act  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  use  in  any  other  country; 

“(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost 
components  of  projects  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such 
Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs; 

“(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to 
United  States  dollar  contributions,  to  the 
capital  fund  of  any  international  develop¬ 
ment  association  or  organization  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member  which  may 
be  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  for  the  purpose  of  making  long¬ 
term  loans  for  economic  development; 

“(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  materials, 
including  Government  materials,  abroad; 

“(v)  For  transfer  to  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  private  investment  abroad  under 
such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  President,  said  Corporation, 
and  the  country  whose  currency  is  in¬ 
volved; 


**(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  techni¬ 
cians,  advisers,  and  administrators  who  are 
nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and 
social  development  programs  in  other 
friendly  countries; 

“(x)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects  undertaken  following  disasters 
or  for  assistance  to  refugees.” 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  from  time 
to  time  release  for  the  general  purposes  of 
this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in 
excess  of  prospective  needs  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations”. 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  deter¬ 
mination  of  nations  with  which  agreements 
shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “Secretary  of  Agriculture” 
where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “President”. 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly 
nation”)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following;  “Provided,  That  such  term  shall 
not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause 
(2)  if  the  President  determines  that  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  such 
nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  attaining  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States”. 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  program  under  title  I)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of 
surplus  commodities  for  famine  relief)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  gov¬ 
ernments  or  through  voluntary  agencies”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by  or  with  friendly 
governments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to 
assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  ex¬ 
panding,  or  carrying  out  programs,  including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  relief 
of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition”. 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on 
expenditures  under  title  II)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not  more  than 
$250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  commodities,  shall  be  ex¬ 
panded  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and 
for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  program  under  title  II)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “December  31, 1959” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1964”. 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  cer¬ 
tain  transactions  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title 
I  or  title  III”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“title  I,  title  III,  title  IV,  title  V,  or  title 
VI”. 

(20)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  hereby  directed — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils 
or  products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  pro¬ 
vided  above  such  quantities  of  edible  oils 
and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  maintain  the  support  level 
for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requir¬ 


ing  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities 
under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is 
authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food 
commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles : 


“TITLE  IV - LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 


“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist 
the  economic  development  of  friendly  na¬ 
tions  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  on  long-term 
credit  for  domestic  consumption  during 
periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  United  States  shall 
undertake  to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain 
quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
shall  be  in  dollars  or  in  services  or  in  stra¬ 
tegic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  re¬ 
quirements,  as  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  determine,  with  interest  at  such  rate 
as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  2*4  per  centum  per  year.  Payment 
may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of 
commodities  under  the  agreement  and  in¬ 
terest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of 
such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  following  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  the  purchasing  nation  as  conditions  of 
such  contract: 

“(1)  That  commodities  provided  here¬ 
under  will  not  replace  any  usual  imports  of 
the  same  or  similar  commodities  by  such 
nation  from  friendly  nations; 

“(2)  That  commodities  provided  here¬ 
under  will  be  used  only  for  domestic  con-' 
sumption  and  that  none  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  will  be  sold  outside  the  purchasing  na¬ 
tion  either  directly  or  through  replacement 
of  domestic  production. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agree¬ 
ments,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a),  106, 
107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"TITLE  V - NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 


“Sec.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United 
Nations  Resolution  1025  [XI]),  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  fo 
international  cooperation  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  national  food  reserves  by  making 
transfers  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  r 
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serves.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  available  to 'the  President  out  of 
its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as 
he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

“Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this 
title,  the  President  may  provide  for  delivery 
f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  such  resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for 
furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
in  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food 
reserves  so  established. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation  or 
organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation 
or  organization  agrees — 

“(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished 
under  this  title  to  establish  national  food 
reserves; 

“(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  es¬ 
tablished  at  agreed  levels; 

“(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
with  respect  to  technical  problems  of  stor¬ 
age,  management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves; 

“(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves 
in  such  manner  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United 
States  or  other  friendly  nations. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
transfers  of  commodities  under  title  II  wher¬ 
ever  necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which 
are  depleted  as  a  result  of  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

“Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  shall  be 
available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and 
for  all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  (a) . 

“Sec.  505.  No  grants  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  after  June 
30,  1964. 

“TITLE  VI - BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  such  countries  of  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 

“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this 
title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located, 
of  the  nationals  of  such  country  appointed 
by  the  Government  thereof; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  (one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  diplojnatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  such  country)  appointed  by  the 
President;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  appointed  as  provided 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  authority, 
and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appoint¬ 
ments. 

“Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  grant  to 
any  foundation  established  under  this  title 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 


made  by  the' United  States  under  section  104. 
Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct 
expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the 
proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

“TITLE  VII - ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

“(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  conferred  uon  him  by  this  Act  and 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or  through 
the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  the 
functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he 
determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of, 
and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically 
carried  out  by,  the  Peace  Food  Administra¬ 
tor,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property 
used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  func¬ 
tions. 

“(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall 
consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer 
of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  con¬ 
cerning  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 
deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  two  years: 

“(1)  the  major  agricultural  organizations; 

"(2)  exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

“(3)  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE 
and  church  groups; 

“(4)  educational  groups;  and 

“(5)  voluntary  health  groups. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall 
invite  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet 
with  the  Committee  in  order  that,  through 
him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries 
might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken 
into  account. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently. 

"Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  internal  and  external 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
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countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the 
appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this  Act  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2.” 

The  press  release  presented  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  as  follpws : 

Senator  Humphrey  Presents  Congress 

With  Bold  Food  for  Peace  Program 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  introduced  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959,  outlining  a.  5-year  program  of  mak¬ 
ing  wiser  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
as  an  effective  arm  of  building  conditions 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

Cosponsoring  the  measure  with  Senator 
Humphrey  were:  Senators  John  A.  Carroll, 
Democrat,  of  Colorado;  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Eugene  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Gale  W. 
McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming;  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Wayne 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  James  E.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Democrat,  of  Montana;  and  William 
Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Humphrey  declared  that  the 
“challenge  posed  by  our  unprecedented 
wealth  in  a  world  three-fourths  needy  and 
no  longer  willing  to  remain  so”  was  one  of 
the  “most  pressing  of  the  long-range  chal¬ 
lenges  confronting  the  American  people.” 

“This  contrast  is  most  dramatic  and  im¬ 
mediate  in  the  paradox  of  leapfrogging  food 
overabundance  at  home  and  leapfrogging 
hungry  populations  abroad,”  he  declared. 

“How  absurd  if  surpluses  of  vitally  needed 
commodities  become  minuses  in  America’s 
ledger — for  to  have  too  much  and  not  share 
is  surely  far  worse,  in  conscience  and  prac¬ 
tice,  than  to  have  too  little  to  begin  with. 

“Commonsense  and  common  decency  com¬ 
bine  to  tell  us  to  use  our  famed  know-how 
and  our  vast  national  energies  to  work  out 
some  way  in  which  our  food  fortune  can  be¬ 
come  the  blessing  of  all  people,  and  not  a 
symbol  of  selfishness  to  God’s  children  else¬ 
where. 

“The  whole  ethical  sweep  of  our  traditions 
and  the  imaginative  resourcefulness  of  our 
ancestors  cry  out  the  senselessness  of  any 
posture  that  makes  food  seem  a  curse  in 
the  midst  of  want. 

“It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  propose  today 
a  program  which  should  help  to  make  clear 
the  concern  of  Americans  for  all  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  the  eagerness  of  Americans  to 
share  their  food  fortune  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  removal  of  privation  and  in¬ 
equity  from  our  midst  and  in  our  time,” 
Senator  Humphrey  explained. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  food 
for  peace  bill  lie  on  the  desk  through 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  in  order  to 
permit  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
join  in  sponsoring  it  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  number  of  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  I  introduced  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  farreach- 
ing  in  its  scope  and  purpose  and  is  con¬ 
structive  in  its  effect. 

I  speak  today  concerning  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  long-range  chal¬ 
lenges  confronting  the  American  people ; 
the  challenge  posed  by  our  unprece¬ 
dented  wealth  in  a  world  three-fourths 
needy  and  no  longer  willing  to  remain  so. 

This  contrast  is  most  dramatic  and 
immediate  in  the  paradox  of  leapfrog¬ 
ging  food  overabundance  at  home  in  the 
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United  States  and  leapfrogging  hungry 
populations  abroad. 

How  absurd  if  surpluses  of  vitally 
needed  commodities  become  minuses  in 
America’s  ledger,  for  to  have  too  much 
and  not  share  is  surely  far  worse,  in  con¬ 
science  and  in  practice,  than  to  have  too 
little  to  begin  with. 

Thus,  common  sense  and  common  de¬ 
cency  combine  to  tell  us  to  use  our  famed 
know-how  and  our  vast  national  ener¬ 
gies  to  devise  ways  in  which  our  good 
fortunes  can  become  the  blessing  of  all 
people,  and  not  a  symbol  of  selfishness 
to  God’s  children  elsewhere. 

The  whole  ethical  sweep  of  our  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  imaginative  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  our  ancestors  cry  out  the  sense¬ 
lessness  of  any  posture  which  makes  food 
seem  a  curse  in  the  midst  of  want. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  spirit  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  today  a  program  which  I  have  called 
food  for  peace,  and  which  should  help 
to  make  clear  the  concern  of  Americans 
for  all  human  beings,  and  the  eagerness 
of  Americans  to  share  their  good  fortune 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  removal  of 
privation  and  inequity  from  our  midst 
and  in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  for  myself  and  a  group  of  co¬ 
sponsors  is  designed  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  help  to  build  essential  world  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promot¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  countries. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  termed 
the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959.  Earlier  I  had  asked  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  a  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  revision,  expansion,  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480 — redirecting  it 
more  along  the  lines  many  of  us  always 
intended  it  to  go  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  not  a  hastily  designed  program. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  long  study  and 
careful  research. 

I  myself  have  been  studying  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  for  more  than  4  years. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  conduct  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  for  at  least  2  years  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  for  at  least  5  years  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  con¬ 
duct  hearings  and  to  engage  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  and  a  study  of  the  program  known 
as  Public  Law  480,  which  relates  to  the 
use  of  American  food  and  fiber  for  over¬ 
seas  purposes.  Therefore,  I  feel  a  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  food  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  and  the  program¬ 
ing  as  to  their  use  in  our  international 
relations. 

“Food  for  peace”  is  not  merely  a  slo¬ 
gan.  For  the  last  4  years  I  have  been 
devoting  much  time  to  studying  this  con¬ 
cept  of  using  our  abundance  more 
wisely  as  a  tool  of  international  policy 
and  international  friendship.  I  have 
studied  the  impact  overseas,  and  I  have 
studied  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  here  at  home. 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  my  own 
observations,  but  instead  have  availed 
myself  of  the  judgment  and  recommen¬ 


dations  of  all  groups  studying  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  I  shall  indicate  later  in  these 
remarks. 

A  year  ago  last  December,  I  publicly 
proposed  a  broader  U.S.  food  for  peace 
program,  and  suggested  that  we  needed 
a  Peace  Food  Administrator  to  make  it 
effective.  Ever  since  then,  I  have  been 
working  out  detailed  improvements  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program  designed 
toward  that  end.  Late  last  fall,  after 
further  study  and  observations  abroad,  I 
announced  that  such  a  program  would 
be  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress. 

I  traveled  into  several  of  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East,  southern  Europe,  and 
north  Africa,  studying  the  use  and  the 
application  of  this  program.  I  did  the 
same  thing  within  the  past  year  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  eastern  Europe  and  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  believe  that  I,  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  have  attempted  to  inform 
myself  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber.  In  my  opinion,  more 
time  must  be  given  and  a  more  sincere 
effort  made  in  an  attempt  to  find  the 
proper  methods  for  more  constructive 
uses  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  indi¬ 
cated  agreement  with  my  food  for  peace 
objective;  and  I  was,  of  course,  honored 
that  he  had  borrowed  and  used  the  same 
terminology.  Regrettably,  I  have  seen 
little  evidence  since  then  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  more  than  lipservice  to 
the  objective.  They  have  proposed  no 
program.  They  have  merely  called  an¬ 
other  conference. 

As  beneficial  as  that  conference  may 
be,  we  need  action — and  we  have  had 
sufficient  time,  trial,  and  study  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  action. 

That  is  what  I  now  propose,  through 
combining  the  best  judgments  I  could 
obtain  from  inside  and  outside  the 
administration. 

Before  outlining  my  new  proposals,  let 
me  review  briefly  the  development  and 
history  of  what  is  commonly  known  to¬ 
day,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  as 
Public  Law  480. 

Five  years  ago  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  original  law, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  This  law  launched  the  United 
States  upon  a  course  of  using  American 
agricultural  surpluses  for  constructive 
and  humanitarian  purposes  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  law  authorized  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
for  welfare  purposes  in  the  United 
States;  it  authorized  their  donation  for 
famine  and  disaster  relief  and  for  wel¬ 
fare  purposes  abroad;  and  it  authorized 
their  sale  to  foreign  countries  for  local 
currencies  and  their  barter  for  strategic 
materials.  Finally,  it  authorized  the  use 
of  the  local  currencies  accruing  from 
Public  Law  480  sales  abroad  for  a  wide 
variety  of  constructive  purposes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  U.S.  obligations,  the 
promotion  of  collective  strength,  and, 
most  importantly,  for  loans  to  and  in 
the  countries  concerned  for  economic 
development. 

In  the  4*4  years  which  ended  last  De¬ 
cember  31,  the  programing  of  surplus 


agricultural  commodities  under  the 
three  titles  of  Public  Law  480  had 
reached  more  than  $71/2  billion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  estimate  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

More  than  three-fifths  of  these  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  valued  at  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost  of 
more  than  $4'/2  billions  was  sold  abroad 
for  local  currencies  to  countries  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  bought  them, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people;  6 V2 
percent,  valued  at  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars,  was  donated  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  abroad,  for  famine  and  other 
emergency  assistance;  19  percent,  valued 
at  nearly  $iy2  billion,  was  donated  for 
foreign  and  domestic  relief,  through  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  agencies  and  intergov¬ 
ernmental  organizations;  and  13  percent, 
valued  at  nearly  $1  billion,  was  bartered 
abroad  for  strategic  materials  needed  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  although  the  total  sum  of  money 
involved  in  the  past  4  V2  years — until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1958 — had  reached  $7,500 
million,  at  the  estimated  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  cost,  that  amount 
also  included  the  storage  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  it  also  included  the  cost 
of  making  substantial  amounts  of  those 
goods  available,  as  I  have  indicated,  for 
relief  and  famine-relief  purposes.  The 
important  point  is  that  $4,500  million 
worth  of  those  goods  was  sold,  and  our 
country  thus  obtained  currency  which  it 
is  able  to  use  constructively  for  its  own 
purposes.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
refer  to  changing  food  into  money  or 
changing  food  into  economics. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  the  food  was  bartered 
abroad  for  strategic  materials,  which  do 
not  waste  or  spoil — strategic  materials 
which  were  required  for  the  strategic 
stockpiles  in  our  country.  So,  many 
times,  we  actually  converted  grain  into 
platinum,  or  grain  into  diamonds,  or 
grain  into  strategic  ores  which  were  in 
short  supply  in  our  country. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  program 
which  truly  makes  sense,  a  program  to 
convert  the  abundance  of  our  farms  and 
the  abundance  and  the  productivity  of 
our  soi]  into  economic  power  for  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  into  uses  based  on  neighborly 
compassion  and  humanitarianism  on  the 
part  of  our  Nation,  and  to  convert  the 
production  of  our  farms  into  strategic 
minerals  which  are  needed  by  our  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  convert  the  production  of  our 
farms  into  currency  for  the  use  of  our 
country. 

I  seek  to  do  even  better.  The  proposal 
we  have  before  us  is  designed  to  profit 
from  this  limited  experience,  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  program,  to  enlarge  the 
activities  which  are  permissible  under 
the  program,  and  to  put  the  program  on 
a  long-term  basis,  so  that  never  again 
shall  we  hear  people  complain  about 
such  use  of  one  of  the  bountiful  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  divine  providence,  namely,  the 
abundance  of  food  which  we  have  en- 


netimes  I  wonder  what  has  come 
this  Nation,  that  some  persons 
complain  of  a  God-given  gift— 
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to  alleviate  hunger  and  suffering  and 
sickness,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
hesitation  to  use  this  food  in  ways  which 
will  be  of  help  not  only  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country — a  use  which  in 
itself  is  most  commendable — and  not 
only  for  the  economic  development  of 
our  Nation  and  other  nations,  but  also  to 
feed  the  sick  and  the  hungry  and  to  help 
the  unfortunate.  If  the  purpose  of  what 
we  seek  is  thoroughly  understood,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  person  in  the  United 
States  will  support  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  the  vast  good  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  under  Public  Law  480,  in 
terms  of  relieving  basic  human  want  and 
in  helping  the  less  developed  countries 
build  up  their  economies  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  needs  of  their  people.  I 
repeat  that  the  American  people  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  great 
abundance  of  their  soil,  and  to  find  deep 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
being  used  for  such  worthy  purposes. 

Public  Law  480  was  first  passed,  as  I 
have  said,  in  1954,  and  each  year  since 
it  has  been  renewed,  with  amendments 
which  have  widened  its  scope.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  its  titles  I  and  n  expires  on 
October  31  of  this  year.  If  the  most 
important  and  valuable  features  of  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  are  to  continue 
beyond  this  year,  the  law  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  to  some  the  motives  and  the 
needs  behind  the  passage  of  the  original 
Public  Law  480  were  mixed,  to  say  the 
least;  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  its 
annual  repassages.  For  this,  no  apology 
whatever  is  called  for. 

Agricultural  surpluses  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
mounted  to  very  large  proportions,  and 
have  exercised  a  depressing  effect  on 
domestic  farm  prices,  and  have  resulted 
in  heavy  cash  outlays  for  storage — in 
fact,  about  $1  billion  a  year  for  storage. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  no 
longer  spend  the  $1  billion  a  year  for 
storage,  but  that  we  spend  it  to  make 
the  food  available  for  use  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  for  the  benefit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  peace,  and  justice.  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  Member  of  Congress 
could  justify  before  his  constituents 
choosing  to  store  food,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $1  billion,  and  complaining  about  that, 
instead  of  using  the  food — at  the  same 
cost  in  money — to  feed  the  sick  and  the 
hungry  and  to  build  a  more  just  society. 

We  in  this  country  had,  therefore, 
and  we  still  have — a  definite,  practical, 
dollar-and-cent  interest  in  protecting 
our  own  farm  prices  and  in  reducing  the 
amounts  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  we  hold  in  storage. 

But,  as  I  am  sure  you  agree,  Mr. 
President,  this  does  not  cast  an  un¬ 
favorable  shadow  upon  the  generosity, 
the  human  concern,  and  the  profound 
wisdom  of  using  these  surpluses  under 
Public  Law  480  to  satisfy  human  need 
and  to  help  build  an  economic  founda¬ 
tion  for  greater  peace  and  security  in  the 
world. 

The  important  and  the  really  signifi¬ 
cant  point  is  that,  with  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  Congress  has  taken 
steps  toward  resolving  one  of  the 


strangest  paradoxes  in  human  history; 
namely,  the  existence  of  hunger,  want, 
and  hopelessness  in  the  world,  alongside 
a  great  volume  of  existing  and  potential 
surpluses  of  food  and  fiber  which  can 
be  used  to  help  meet  these  needs. 

If  in  the  early  years  of  Public  Law  480 
the  motive  of  self-interest  predominat¬ 
ed — and  I  think  we  might  agree  that  too 
often  it  did — it  was  because  there  was  so 
little  precedent  for  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses,  otherwise  than  as  famine 
and  disaster  relief,  for  constructive  pur¬ 
poses.  We  did  not  have  the  experience; 
it  had  to  be  gained.  We  did  not  have 
the  techniques;  they  had  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  We  did  not  fully  know  the  po¬ 
tentialities  ;  they  had  to  be  learned.  Not 
all  had  the  vision  that  was  needed. 

Few  there  are,  I  daresay,  who  in  1954 
ventured  to  think,  with  us  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program  could  grow  as  it  has 
grown  in  4^  years,  that  distant  hunger 
and  need  could  have  been  found  and  ad¬ 
ministered  to  without  interfering  with 
normal  U.S.  exports  or  with  the  normal 
exports  of  other  countries.  Few  dared  to 
think  that  surplus  food  and  fiber,  and  the 
local  currencies  accruing  from  their  sale, 
would  in  a  few  years  become  a  major  in¬ 
strument  for  promoting  economic  de¬ 
velopment  abroad,  for  building  condi¬ 
tions  conducive  to  peace,  and,  thus,  for 
undergirding  the  foreign  policy  of  thfe 
United  States. 

We  have  learned  much  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  instrument;  and,  as  I 
shall  point  out  in  a  few  minutes,  there 
are  many  things  we  should  do  now,  so 
as  to  revise  Public  Law  480  in  order  to  be 
able  to  realize  its  full  potential. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Senator’s  speech.  But  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  his 
remarks 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  do  so; 
he  always  has  worthwhile  things  to  say. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  making  a  very  important 
speech.  When  Members  of  the  Senate 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  some 
more  controversial  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy,  or  our  aid  program,  such  speeches 
attract  widespread  attention,  and  at¬ 
tract  support  or,  sometimes,  attract  op¬ 
position.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  now  discussing  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  aid  program,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  mili¬ 
tary  programs  and  economic  aid  for  the 
industrialization  of  other  nations.  But 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  a  food  pro¬ 
gram — something  the  United  States  can 
do  that  no  other  country  can,  and  when 
he  says  that  food  assists  the  economic 
growth  of  newly  dependent  countries  and 
developing  countries  he  is  correct.  The 
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first  need  of  all  such  countries  is  food 
and  we  have  the  surplus  food. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out,  our  provision  of  surplus 
foods  for  counterpart  funds,  enables  the 
governments  of  other  countries  to  sell 
the  food  to  their  own  people,  and  thus 
obtain  a  source  of  revenue  which  can  be 
used  internally  for  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  countries. 

The  program  has  another  value.  As 
those  countries  begin  to  be  industrially 
developed,  the  first  increases  of  their 
workers’  earnings  go  into  food  and  fiber. 
As  a  result,  the  danger  of  inflation  is 
presented.  Additional  amounts  of  food 
from  our  country  help  reduce  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures,  and  save  for  their  people 
their  small  increases  in  earnings. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  food  to  other  nations  when  no 
other  country  can  do  so  is  a  potent  in¬ 
strument  of  our  foreign  policy.  Russia 
cannot  supply  food;  the  United  States 
can. 

Despite  all  the  practical  reasons — rea¬ 
sons  of  policy  and  reasons  of  self-inter¬ 
est,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  our  willingness  to  supply  our 
surplus  food  to  the  needy  peoples  of 
'other  countries  is  the  best  expression 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interest  and 
heart  of  the  people  and  Government  of 
our  country.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  bill  of  the  Senator, 
and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  join  him  in 
sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky.-  Noth¬ 
ing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Minnesota  than  to  have 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  measure  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  his  words  of 
helpfulness,  consideration,  and  praise. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  attended  many 
hearings  at  which  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  testified,  not  this  year,  but  in 
1958  and  in  1957.  I  know  that  at  least 
in  those  years  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  consistently  pressed  the  argument 
which  he  is  making  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky.  With  his  usual 
modesty,  he  has  failed  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  Ambassador  to  India,  and  saw  what 
food  can  mean  in  terms  of  international 
policy,  and  also  saw  what  the  laGk  of  it 
can  mean  in  terms  of  international  disas¬ 
ter. 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  now,  as  was  true  in  the 
days  when  he  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittees  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  use 
of  our  food  abundance,  is  always  help¬ 
ful  and  always  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  2  years  ago 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender]  as¬ 
signed  me  to  make  a  study,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  of  operations  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  law  had  been  in 
effect  for  3  years,  and  the  committee 
wished  to  know  what  had  been  accomp¬ 
lished,  what  more  could  be  accomplished, 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  were  needed 
in  the  law.  The  study  continued 
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throughout  most  of  a  year,  and  included 
testimony  from  71  witnesses  taken  in  10 
days  of  hearings  during  June  and  July 
of  1957.  I  then  submitted  a  report  to 
the  chairman  in  February  of  1958.  Many 
of  the  things  which  I  shall  say  here,  and 
many  of  the  changes  in  the  law  which  I 
shall  propose  today,  are  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  that  careful  study. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  in  making  our 
investigation  we  had  the  benefit  of  an 
excellent  previous  study,  entitled,  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Surplus  Disposal  and  Foreign 
Aid.”  prepared  by  the  National  Planning 
Association,  at  the  request  of  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  and  printed  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  document  in  March  1957. 

It  is  a  document  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Since  the  completion  of  my  report, 
two  other  studies  of  significance  have 
been  made.  One  is  a  survey  of  Public 
Law  480  operations  in  six  countries  made 
last  year  by  a  team  of  experts,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Davis,  then  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  summary  report  and  his 
memorandum,  entitled  “Policy  Consid¬ 
erations  Pertaining  to  Public  Law  480,” 
have  been  made  public  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Another  study,  to  which  I  call  atten¬ 
tion,  was  made  last  year  by  a  team  of 
American  businessmen  appointed  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  then  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  administration  of  local 
currencies.  The  results  of  their  in¬ 
quiry,  which  included  extensive  field  in¬ 
vestigation,  were  submitted  to  the  Direc-. 
tor  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  on  August  5,  1958. 

I  mention  these  various  studies  in  or¬ 
der  to  suggest  that  Public  Law  480  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  carefully  investigated; 
that  in  each  of  the  reports  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  recommendations  were  made  for 
changes  both  in  the  law  and  in  its  admin¬ 
istration.  Insofar  as  these  studies  deal 
with  the  same  aspects  of  the  program, 
they  are,  with  one  or  two  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  in  general  agreement  as  to  what 
changes  are  needed. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  virtu¬ 
ally  all  who  have  investigated  or  have 
been  associated  with  Public  Law  480 
operations  is  resoundingly  positive.  The 
program  has  advanced  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
isting  defects  and  inadequacies  in  the 
law  and  its  administration  can  be  cor¬ 
rected,  with  the  result  that  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  foreign  policy  objectives  can 
be  greatly  strengthened. 

I  wish  to  add  that  all  the  reports  to 
which  I  have  referred  have  been  studied 
by  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  for  the  past 
6  or  7  months.  Since  last  summer  I  and 
members  of  my  staff  have  been  working 
on  this  proposal,  and  we  have  had  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  prominent  econ¬ 
omists,  persons  who  are  experts  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  matters,  who  have  studied 
most  meticulously  and  carefully  the 
operations  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
was  the  product  as  was  indicated  earlier 


not  only  of  months,  but  of  years  of  study. 

The  National  Planning  Association,  in 
the  report  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago,  concluded  that  “our  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  have  proved  useful,  and  should  be 
continued  with  certain  changes  and 
modifications.”  The  association  de¬ 
scribed  our  agricultural  surpluses,  as  “an 
asset  of  unique  value  which  can  be  used 
with  increasing  effectiveness  in  the 
achievement  of  our  general  foreign  pol¬ 
icies  if  only  we  recognize  more  fully  the 
real  contribution  they  can  make.” 

Dr.  John  H.  Davis  reported,  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  investigation  at  home 
and  abroad,  that:  “Public  Law  480  was 
approved  in  general  by  all  persons  inter¬ 
viewed,  both  American  and  foreign.  It 
contributes  to  economic  development.  It 
is  of  political  value  to  governments.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  or  objections  reported  were  not 
associated  with  a  wish  to  end  Public  Law 
480,  but  to  improve  it.” 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  truly  eminent  public 
servant  who  has  worked  for  the  Federal 
Government  on  several  occasions,  both 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  given  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Davis  also  stated: 

Four  years’  experience  in  Public  Law  480 
operations  has  demonstrated  that  U.S.  food 
and  fiber  can  be  used  as  a  positive  force  in 
international  relations.  Of  necessity,  Public 
Law  480  operations  thus  far  have  been  ex¬ 
perimental  in  nature — 


In  my  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  it  is  stated  that 
Public  Law  480  “is  a  valuable  instrument 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy,  con¬ 
tributing  significantly  to  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  making  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  an  abundant  American 
resource  as  a  force  for  freedom.” 

The  report  also  analyzes  in  detail  the 
changes  needed  to  make  it  more  effective. 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been 
added  to  Public  Law  480  in  its  several 
passages  through  the  Congress,  most  of 
them  concerning  the  use  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  from  sales  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  title  I.  Also, 
several  amendments  have  been  designed 
to  bring  about  remedies  for  a  few  of  the 
many  glaring  deficiencies  and  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
However,  at  no  time  since  its  original 
passage  has  the  Congress  taken  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  proposals  for  changes 
and  extensions  growing  out  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  operations  and  out  of  changing 
world  needs,  or  made  any  comprehensive 
effort  to  require  that  in  administering  the 
law  the  Executive  shall  carry  out  the  true 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  time  has  now  come — after  5  years 
of  Public  Law  480  operations — for 
strengthening  the  program  by  correcting 
its  deficiencies  and  inadequacies.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  “Food  for  Peace 
Act”  which  I  today  submit  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Senate — and  I  trust 
for  affirmative  action. 

SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  OP  PROPOSED  LAW 


I  repeat  the  words  “experimental  in 
nature” — 

because  little  precedent  existed  to  serve  as 
a  guide.  As  would  be  expected  under  such 
circumstance,  the  program  that  has  evolved 
has  both  strong  points  and  weaknesses. 

Those  responsible  for  the  operations  de¬ 
serve  much  credit  for  having  made  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  good  as  it  is.  The  strong  points 
predominate.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of 
continuing  a  large  Public  Law  480  type  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  5  years  or  more  makes 
it  important  that  the  U.S.  Government  rem¬ 
edy  the  weak  points  in  Public  Law  480  op¬ 
erations.  To  do  this,  these  operations  must 
be  reconciled  and  synchronized  with  over¬ 
all  agricultural  and  foreign  policies. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Berenson,  Mr.  William 
M.  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Strauss 
concluded  in  their  report  to  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  Public  Law  480  is  a 
valuable  tool  in  fighting  the  cold  war 
and  in  assisting  our  friends  and  the  un¬ 
committed  nations,  but  that  it  would  be 
even  more  valuable  if  needed  modifica¬ 
tions  were  made. 

I  wish  to  underscore  what  these  three 
distinguished  men  have  said,  namely, 
that  Public  Law  480  could  be  even  more 
valuable  if  needed  modifications  were 
made.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  all  per¬ 
sons  and  groups  who  have  studied  the 
operation  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes,  modifica¬ 
tions  and  adjustments  proposed  in  the 
bill  known  as  the  international  Food  for 
Peace  Act  are  the  modifications  and  the 
changes  which  have  been  recommended 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  program  in  an  objective 
and  unbiased  manner. 


The  first  and  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  we  should  seek  to  do  in  re¬ 
vising  Public  Law  480  and  transforming 
it  into  a  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  to  make 
clear,  emphatically,  precisely,  and  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  the  overriding  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act,  for  virtually  all  the  past 
shortcomings  of  Public  Law  480  opera¬ 
tions  have  proceeded  from  differing  and 
conflicting  conceptions  as  to  what  those 
purposes  are. 

Let  us  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Are  we  carrying  on  a  surplus  disposal 
program,  or  are  we  carrying  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  using  U.S.  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  positively  and  constructively  in 
the  world  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  less  developed  countries, 
and  for  serving  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  helping  to  build  essen¬ 
tial  world  conditions  of  peace? 


Surplus  disposal.  To  use  the  term  is 
to  insult  that  half  of  the  people  of  the 
world  who  live  in  hunger,  hopelessness, 
and  despair.  America’s  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  is  a  God-given  blessing,  a 
tremendous  asset  to  be  used  to  build  life 
and  hope,  and  happiness,  a  powerful 
potential  asset  in  the  world’s  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom.  Yet,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  top  policy  committee  which  co¬ 
ordinates  Public  Law  480  operations  is 
called  the  Interagency  Committee  on 


ricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  and  there 
ilso  an  Interagency  Staff  Committee 
Surplus  Disposal. 

[he  use  of  the  term  itself  suggests  a 
at  deal  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
nations  under  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
fence  of  the  negative  attitudes  of  too 
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many  of  our  public  officials  who  have 
persistently  downgraded  the  worth  of 
our  great  food  resources  and  thereby 
cheapened  the  spirit  behind  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  our  abundance.  Such  at¬ 
titudes  have  weakened  our  bargaining 
power  in  negotiating  agreements,  have 
generated  irritation  and  ill  will  in  the 
very  countries  that  need  help,  and  have 
tended  to  make  the  American  farmer  an 
object  of  charity  rather  than  honor  him 
as  a  producer  of  wealth  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
apology  and  not  enough  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  our  own  officials  for  our 
agricultural  bounty;  and  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  most  important  manner 
to  the  lack  of  public  appreciation  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  American  agriculture  is 
making  and  can  make  toward  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  negative  attitude  of  surplus  dis¬ 
posal,  existing  in  far  too  many  of  our 
Government  offices,  is  basically  respon¬ 
sible  for  chaotic  Public  Law  480  admin¬ 
istration  machinery  and  procedures; 
it  is  basically  responsible  for  the  long 
delays,  the  irritation,  and  the  ill  will 
which  too  often  attend,  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily,  the  negotiation  and  carrying  out 
of  agreements;  and  it  limits  and  can¬ 
cels  out  far  too  much  of  the  good  that 
could  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  ungenerous  in 
this  matter.  It  is  possible  to  understand 
the  origins  of  these  negative  attitudes 
without  approving  of  their  persistence. 
There  are  some  who  have  no  patience 
or  true  interest  in  Public  Law  480  op¬ 
erations  because  they  disapprove  of 
Government  acquisition  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  and  others  because  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  surpluses  per  se  and  seek  to 
cut  back  production.  I  do  not  propose 
to  challenge  their  views  on  surpluses 
today.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that 
large  surpluses  do  exist;  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  acquiring  large  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  acquire  them  in  the  future. 

We  are  faced  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  be  incumbent  upon  all  reasonable 
men  to  see  to  it  that  surplus  stocks  are 
used  in  the  most  effective  and  construc¬ 
tive  ways  possible  to  further  American 
foreign  policy. 

Negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  result  more  from  inattention 
and  thoughtlessness  than  from  design. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  orig¬ 
inal  Public  Law  480  was  probably  sup¬ 
ported  by  more  Members  of  Congress 
who  conceived  of  it  as  surplus  disposal 
than  by  Members  who  understood  fully 
its  constructive  potentialities.  But  at 
that  time  we  did  not  know  what  we  since 
have  learned,  namely,  that  our  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  are  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  for  promoting  welfare,  peace,  and 
freedom  on  a  world  scale.  Year  after 
year  I  have  seen  attitudes  change  on 
the  Hill.  Year  after  year  we  have  im¬ 
proved  and  widened  and  extended  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  with  growing  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  its  possibilities.  Year  after  year 
we  have  tried  to  convey  our  growing 
comprehension  to  the  executive  branch, 
as  well  as  our  sense  of  frustration  over 


its  failure  to  push  ahead  to  realize  that 
potential  and  administer  Public  Law 
480  with  boldness  and  imagination. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  but  we 
have  not  made  enough. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  revised  Public  Law  480  be  known 
as  the  Food  for  Peace  Act;  that  its 
statement  of  purposes  be  expressed  in 
terms  that  none  can  misunderstand,  and 
that  that  statement  be  amplified  in  a 
preamble  which  I  have  included. 

I  propose  a  preamble  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

PREAMBLE 

(a)  A  new  fact  of  history  of  which  full 
account  must  now  he  taken  is  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased,  productivity  made 
possible  by  science  and  technology,  there 
is  ho  reason  of  physical  scarcity  -for  the 
continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on 
this  earth.  It  is  now  possible  and  practi¬ 
cable  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps 
to  abolish  human  hunger. 

This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  want  of  clothing,  existing  in  the 
world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and 
potential  surpluses  of  food  and_  fiber,  are 
no  longer  tolerable,  morally,  or  politically, 
or  economically. 

The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diffi¬ 
cult  political  and  economic  problems  that 
lie  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing 
in  tnany  parts  of  the  world  and  food  and 
fiber  surpluses  in  others,  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cooperation  with 
other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting  sur¬ 
pluses  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively  in 
the  service  of  human  need. 

(b)  A  second  new  fact  of  history  of  which 
full  account  must  be  taken  is  that  peoples 
who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race 
have  in  our  generation  achieved  national  in¬ 
dependence  (or  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
so)  and  now,  free  of  outside  control,  whether 
colonial  or  imperialist  or  Communist,  are 
in  full  revolt  against  the  poverty,  ignorance, 
disease,  inferior  status,  and  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which__  have  always  been  their  lot. 
They  are  determined  to  achieve  rapidly  that 
economic  and  social  development  necessary 
to  national  dignity  and  individual  well¬ 
being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  rea¬ 
sonable  speed  and  develop  their  economies  to 
a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and 
self-sustaining  they  require  substantial  out¬ 
side  aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  years. 
If  that  aid  is  adequately  forthcoming  from 
the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  re¬ 
maining  a  part  of  the  free  world  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  strength  and  well-being.  If 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alternative  is  to 
seek  it  in  the  Communist  world,  and  in 
the  process  to  surrender  both  personal  and 
national  freedom  and  to  weaken  the  free 
world. 

(c)  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  world’s  peoples  who 
seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity  and 
individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
help  them  achieve  these  aspirations  through 
rapid  economic  and  social  development.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required, 
but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid, 
through  grant  or  through  sale  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  a  portion  of  the  local  currencies 
being,  in  turn,  loaned  or  granted  as  develop¬ 
ment  aid,  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one 
whose  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased. 
The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural 
abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an 
embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should 
be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  that  if  it  is  so  used  it  can  help  build 
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essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

(d)  To  achieve  these  larger  purposes,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  act  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries 
carry  forward  their  own  national  or  regional 
plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  (2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts 
and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations, 
and  regional  organizations  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries,  directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (p) 
so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in  working  out 
details  of  national  agreements  and  projects 
to  U.S.  chiefs  of  missions  in  negotiations 
with  the  governments  concerned;  (4)  so  as 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries 
in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  countries. 

(e)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  expand  international  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing 
a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings 
of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through 
private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  accepted  in  payment  thereof.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
act  to  expand  international  trade,  -  to  en¬ 
courage  economic  development,  to  purchase 
strategic  materials,  to  pay  U.S.  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and 
to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

SCOPE  AND  DURATION  OF  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT 

The  original  Public  Law  480  passed  in 
1954  was  a  1-year  authorization  which, 
even  among  its  supporters  in  Congress, 
was  widely  considered  to  be  a  means  of 
dealing  with  temporary  surplus  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  And  without  effective  challenge  to 
that  assumption,  it  has  been  reenacted 
each  year  on  an  annual  basis. 

Meanwhile,  several  things  have  been 
happening : 

First.  Our  agricultural  surpluses  have 
not  been  decreasing,  but  increasing. 

Second.  We  are  comprehending  more 
fully  the  fantastic  productive  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  American  agriculture  due  to  the 
increasing  application  of  science  and 
technology. 

Third.  The  morality  of  cutting  back 
production  arbitrarily  while  half  the 
world  suffers  from  the  misery  of  hunger 
has  come  increasingly  into  question. 
More  and  more  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  abundance  of 
our  farms  is  a  blessing  to  be  used  for 
humanity’s  sake  rather  than  as  an  em¬ 
barrassing  nuisance. 

Fourth.  The  success  of  Public  Law  480 
operations,  notwithstanding  obvious  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  administration,  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  our  hopes  of  5  years  ago.  We 
have  learned,  by  doing,  many  of  the  ways 
in  which  food  and  fiber  can  be  used  to 
build  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  we  now 
see  ahead  even  greater  possibilities  for 
good,  provided  the  law  is  altered  to  make 
them  possible. 


1959 
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All  who  have  studied  Public  Law  480 
operations,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  those  operations, 
agree  that  the  temporary,  annual  basis 
of  program  operations  seriously  restricts 
both  the  volume  of  American  food  and 
fiber  that  can  be  used  for  constructive 
purposes  abroad  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  it  can  be  used  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  in 
friendly  nations.  They  all  agree  in  the 
emphatic  recommendation  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  our  programs  be  extended 
to  cover  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 
ahead.  With  American  food  and  fiber 
supplies  available  to  them  only  on  a  1- 
year  basis,  countries  living  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  their  resources,  and  planning  their 
use  ahead,  do  not  know  what  they  can 
count  on,  with  the  result  that  their  sta¬ 
bility  is  unnecessarily  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion  and  their  development  impeded. 

It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  time, 
to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  host  of  reasons,  mostly  technical 
in  nature,  discovered  through  experience, 
why  5-year  program  authorization  is 
necessary.  They  will,  I  trust,  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  subsequent  hearings  and  de¬ 
bate.  But  I  can  assure  you.  Senators, 
that  they  are  compelling. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  this  pro¬ 
gram  finds  it  urgently  necessary.  For 
example,  the  basic  findings  of  the  John 
H.  Davis  report  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  Policy  Considerations  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Public  Law  480  stated  as  follows: 

The  following  estimates  of  U.S.  surpluses 
and  of  food-fiber  need  in  low-income  coun¬ 
tries  provide  the  basis  for  expecting  that  a 
Public  Law  480-type  program  will  be  in  op¬ 
eration  for  at  least  5  more  years : 

1.  From  $10  to  $13  billion  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  are  almost  certain  to  exist  in 
excess  of  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  dollar  sales  during  the  next  5  years, 
according  to  USDA  estimates.  This  is  a  con¬ 
servative  figure,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  more  far-reaching  measures  than  those 
now  in  operation  will  be  adopted  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  forces  into  balance. 

2.  USDA  and  ICA  estimates  indicate  that 
from  $10  to  $13  billion  of  U.S.  farm  com¬ 
modities  can  be  distributed  through  Public 
Law  480-type  operations  during  the  next  5 
years,  without  seriously  interfering  with 
regular  commercial  trade. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  in  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  a  5-year  program,  and 
an  authorization  of  $10  billion  over  the 
5  years  of  sales  for  local  currencies  un¬ 
der  title  I.  The  present  authorization 
for  sales  under  title  I  is  at  the  rate  of 
$1*4  billion  a  year.  It  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  with  more  efficient 
administration  on  a  5-year  basis  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year  is  not  in 
any  way  excessive. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  every 
year  we  spend  $1  billion  merely  for  stor¬ 
age.  I  repeat  this,  because  I  want 
it  seared  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
citizen  of  this  country.  We  must  choose 
whether  we  want  to  cut  down  the  stor¬ 
age  costs  or  keep  them  up.  One  way  to 
cut  them  down  is  to  utilize  the  food 
abundance  which  we  have  in  the  con¬ 
structive  manner  which  is  being  herein 
outlined.  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  have  a  difficult  time  ex¬ 
plaining  to  their  constituents  why  we 


continue  to  pay  $1  billion  or  more  a 
year  merely  to  store  food,  when  we 
could  be  reducing  the  storage  costs  and 
using  the  same  food  for  our  purposes  of 
international  policy  and  national  se¬ 
curity,  and  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  shameful  fact 
that  no  one  is  really  in  charge  of  the 
store  that  sells  or  otherwise  distributes 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  There  is  literally 
no  one  in  high  authority  in  the  entire 
Government  who  devotes  his  full  time  to 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 

By  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  is 
in  the  hands  of  nine  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  coordinated  by  two  interagency 
committees. 

Here  is  a  program  which  averages  ap¬ 
proximately  $1 V2  billion  a  year.  No  one 
is  in  charge,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Executive  order  which  outlines  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  are  nine  separate 
agencies  involved  in  the  handling  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  operations.  There  are  two 
interagency  committees.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
State  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  are  all  involved  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act.  I  can  think  of  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  that  could  be  well 
operated  with  nine  separate  bosses  and 
two  coordinating  committees  in  charge — 
if  we  can  call  that  being  in  charge.  What 
we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  correct  an 
administrative  jungle. 

In  distributing  authority  among  these 
agencies  the  President  assigned  to  the 
several  departments  and  agencies  those 
aspects  of  Public  Law  480  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  type  of  work  they  normally 
carry  on.  The  result  is  divided  respon¬ 
sibility,  overlapping  authority,  clashing 
points  of  view — with  many  bosses,  with 
loose  committee  coordination,  but  with 
no  one  guiding  hand  with  authority  and 
power  to  act  decisively. 

Policy  decisions  are  made  by  a  six- 
agency  committee  chaired  by  a  member 
of  the  White  House  staff.  This  body  is 
called  the  Interagency  Committee  for 
Surplus  Disposal.  Its  Chairman  is  Mr. 
Clarence  Francis.  Member  agencies  are 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  Treasury,  State;  International 
Cooperation  Administration;  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Operational  decisions  are  made  by  a 
nine -agency  committee  chaired  by  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  body  is  called  the  In¬ 
teragency  Staff  Committee.  It  is  headed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Foreign  Agriculture  Serv¬ 
ice.  Other  member  agencies  are  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Treasury,  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Office  of  Civilian  and  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  head  of  the  Interagency  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  responsible  for  initiating  agreements 
for  sale  of  surpluses  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies,  for  seeing  that  these  agreements  are 


pushed  through  and  getting  the  com¬ 
modities  delivered.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  also  directed  to  arrange 
barter  transactions  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Though  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  responsible  for  initiating  agree¬ 
ments,  the  State  Department  has  final 
authority  in  all  matters  concerning  for¬ 
eign  policy,  including  negotiations  for 
agreements,  and  has,  in  effect,  veto  power 
over  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  State  Department  is  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  handling  the  international  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  program,  financed  in 
part  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  charge  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  loans  for  economic  development  as 
a  result  of  Public  Law  480  sales,  for  gov- 
ernment-to-government  disaster  relief 
grants,  and  for  donations  of  food  and 
fiber  distributed  by  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencies  functioning  overseas. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  making  allocations  of  the  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  sale  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  apportioning  the  curren¬ 
cies  to  the  agencies  in  Washington  which 
carry  out  the  programs. 

The  Treasury  Department  handles 
regulations  governing  purchases,  cus¬ 
tody,  deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense 
Mobilization  selects  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  purchased  with  food  sur¬ 
pluses  or  currencies  obtained  from  sale 
of  surpluses.  The  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  acts  as  agent  for  OCDM 
in  the  purchasing  and  handling  of 
strategic  materials  under  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  uses  local 
currencies  from  the  program  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  military  equipment,  materials, 
and  facilities  such  as  housing. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  in 
charge  of  publicizing  Public  Law  480 
activities  abroad. 

With  functions  thus  distributed,  with 
authority  overlapping  and  conflicting, 
and  with  no  single  high  officer  having 
the  authority  to  cut  through  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  jungle,  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  for  the  sale  or  use  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  fre¬ 
quently  by  a  long,  complex,  and  tedious 
process. 

Despite  these  almost  incredible  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
accomplished.  That  is  primarily  because 
of  the  dedication  of  some  of  the  men 
who  have  handled  this  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
State  Department.  I  know  these  men, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  them  a  sincere  trib¬ 
ute.  I  have  in  mind  Ray  Ioanes,  who 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  and  other 
men  like  him. 

Without  guidance  on  larger  objectives 
and  too  often  restricted  by  a  narrow 
view  and  a  negative  attitude,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  drafts  not  only 
a  proposed  sales  agreement  but  also  a 
detailed  advisory  paper  for  the  conduct 
of  negotiations  with  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  This  paper  is  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  our  ambassador.  These  ad¬ 
visory  papers  must  run  the  gauntlet  oi 
the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  Sui- 
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plus  Disposal  which  usually  insists  upon 
unanimous  agreement.  Frequently  6  or 
8  months  of  a  fiscal  year  are  consumed 
before  our  Chiefs  of  Mission  abroad  re¬ 
ceive  the  necessary  authority  and  in¬ 
structions  for  negotiating  an  agreement. 

Moreover,  the  instructions  which  he 
receives  are  usually  so  explicit  and  de¬ 
tailed  as  to  leave  him  little  if  any  room 
for  maneuver  or  negotiation,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  obliged  to  consult  Wash¬ 
ington  on  every  change  requested  by 
the  other  negotiating  country.  By  the 
time  the  agreement  is  finally  consum¬ 
mated  there  may  remain  only  2  or  3 
months  of  financial  authority,  under 
annual  extensions  of  Public  Law  480,  in 
which  to  make  shipments  and  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Virtually  all  who  have  studied  or  been 
associated  with  Public  Law  480  opera¬ 
tions  agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 
give  strong  and  authoritative  central  di¬ 
rection  to  the  program  and  to  tighten  up 
administrative  machinery  and  proce¬ 
dures  so  as  to  make  possible  more  rapid 
and  effective  progress  toward  agreed 
goals.  During  World  War  II  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  Nation’s  war  objec¬ 
tives,  created  a  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  separate  and  distinct  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Today,  the 
need  is  no  less  for  a  Peace  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  to  make  the  most  constructive 
possible  use  of  our  agriculture  as  a  force 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

Accordingly,  in  the  bill  I  present  today 
I  am  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Food  Administration  directly 
under  the  President,  headed  by  a  Peace 
Food  Administrator  who  shall  have  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  to  pull  together  the  now 
widely  dispersed  operations  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  give  them  central  direction, 
and  weld  them  into  an  efficient  team 
moving  purposefully  toward  the  program 
objectives  set  by  Congress.  It  will  be 
possible  for  Congress  to  hold  one  office 
responsible,  instead  of  the  present  im¬ 
possible  task  of  tracking  down  admin¬ 
istration  through  the  existing  adminis¬ 
trative  jungle. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  charitably 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  a  real  task,  they  should  try 
it  for  size.  It  is  the  kind  of  sleuthing 
job  which  even  the  FBI  might  wish  to 
take  another  look  at  in  terms  of  whether 
it  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  not  that  the  men  who  handle 
the  program  are  not  trying  to  do  a  good 
job,  for  they  are  trying  to  do  so.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  men  who  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  law  as  presently  written. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  for 
some  peculiar  reason,  in  the  handling  of 
Public  Law  480,  we  have  become  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  administrative  establishment 
which  by  its  nature  weakens  or  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  choked  to  death 
by  committees.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
operation  of  the  program  should  be 
stifled  by  a  host  of  agencies  and  bureaus 
and  interagency  committees  and  staff 
committees.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  maximize  the  operations  of  the 


program  and  try  to  make  it  as  efficient  as 
possible.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
administrative  proposals  which  are  now 
being  made. 

I  am  proposing  not  only  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Public  Law  480  be  placed 
under  the  new  Peace  Food  Administra¬ 
tor,  but  also  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Operations  are  similar  and  overlap¬ 
ping,  and  study  has  shown  that  much 
would  be  gained  by  coordinating  them. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  an  inter¬ 
agency  Food  Peace  Policy  Committee 
be  created  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  also  a 
Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  made 
up  of  nongovernmental  representatives 
of  each  of  the  major  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  food  and  fiber  exporters,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  voluntary  relief  agencies 
such  as  CARE  and  church  groups,  and 
representatives  of  voluntary  health 
groups. 

We  are  confronted  by  one  of  the 
gravest  challenges  and  brightest  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  all  history,  and  the  use  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  can  be  a  powerful 
instrument  in  helping  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  realize  the  opportunity.  It  is 
imperative  that  administration  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  as  to  make  most  effective  use  of 
that  instrument. 

NEW  TITLES 

In  the  proposed  Food  for  Peace  Act 
which  I  submit  to  you  today  there  are 
four  new  titles  in  addition  to  the  three 
now  in  Public  Law  480.  One  concerns 
administrative  machinery  which  I  have 
already  described.  I  shall  now  comment 
briefly  upon  the  other  three  which 
would  authorize  new  activities  which  it 
is  believed  woud  be  useful  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

LOAN  PROGRAM 

One  of  these  is  a  new  title  IV.  Public 
Law  480  at  present  authorizes  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  lo¬ 
cal  currencies,  barter  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
for  grants.  However,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  the  program  would 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  authority 
to  make  long-term  low-interest  loans, 
with  deferred  payment  of  interest  and 
principal,  to  cover  purchases  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Title  IV  would  provide  an  additional 
channel  of  assistance  to  developing  na¬ 
tions,  which  in  some  cases  might  supple¬ 
ment  or  be  preferable  to  other  methods 
authorized  under  this  act. 

This  title  authorizes  10-year  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  surplus  commodities 
to  friendly  nations  with  credit  terms  of 
up  to  40  years. 

Many  countries  throughout  the  world 
are  now  engaged  in,  or  entering  upon, 
intensive  efforts  to  develop  industry, 
transportation,  electric  power,  and  other 
similar  aspects  of  their  economies. 
When  countries  enter  upon  such  periods 
of  intensive  industrial  development,  agri¬ 
cultural  production  nearly  always  fails 
to  keep  up  with  domestic  demand.  This 
develops  because  capital  and  other  re¬ 
sources  that  are  concentrated  on  indus¬ 
trial  development  are  most  frequently 


withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  industrial  and  commer-  . 
cial  development  takes  place,  rising  con-  , 
sumer  income  creates  a  larger  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

A  country  in  this  situation  needs  a 
source  of  agricultural  commodities  on 
which  they  can  depend  during  their  pe¬ 
riod  of  economic  development.  Their , 
development  plans  need  to  be  made  with 
full  assurance  that  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  will  be  available. 

Therefore,  this  section  provides  that 
the  President  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  to  deliver  annually 
certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  1 
feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  may  become  : 
available,  for  periods  of  not  more  than  ! 
10  years.  Payments  for  these  commodi-  j 
ties  shall  be  made  in  dollars  or  in  serv- 
ices  or  in  materials  which  the  United  < 
States  does  not  produce  domestically  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  our  needs.  Pay- 
ment  may  be  made  over  a  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  40  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under  , 
the  agreement,  and  interest  of  not  more 
than  2j4  percent  per  year  shall  be  com-'  - 
puted  from  the  date  of  final  delivery. 

In  making  such  arrangements,  it  will 
be  agreed  that  these  commodities  will 
not  replace  any  usual  imports  from  ■ 
friendly  nations,  but  shall  be  in  addition  ! 
to  these  imports. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES  AND  RELIEF  OF 
CHRONIC  HUNGER 

A  second  new  title — title  V — would  au¬ 
thorize  grants  of  surplus  foods,  under 
agreements  with  friendly  countries 
having  chronic  or  recurring  food  deficits 
or  widespread  malnutrition,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  first,  of  enabling  them  to  build  up 
and  maintain  minimum  national  food 
reserves;  and  second,  for  inaugurating  I 
or  expanding — with  the  assistance  of 
FAO  technicians  and  administrators — ( 
programs  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and '  \ 
malnutrition  due  to  poverty  and  ignor¬ 
ance. 

The  subject  of  food  reserve  stocks  in 
deficit  countries  or  areas  has  been 
studied  and  discussed  intensively  for 
many  years  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  in  many  individual 
countries,  including  our  own.  Without 
adequate  food  reserves,  countries  that 
suffer  widely  fluctuating  crops  due  to 
drought  or  flood,  that  are  remote  from 
the  world  supplies,  and  that  in  any  case 
live  on  the  margin  of  hunger  and  their 
national  financial  resources,  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  mercy  both  of  the  weather 
and  food  speculators.  The  result  is 
frequently,  therefore,  that  the  people — 
quite  unnecessarily — suffer  misery  and 
death  due  to  sudden  famine,  before 
famine  relief  can  arrive,  or  want  due  to 
merciless  price  gouging. 

That  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
food  reserves  at  the  proper  places  is 
desperately  needed,  there  is  no  question.  . 
The  problem  is  how  to  do  it. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  proposals  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  food  reserve 
or  world  food  bank,  and  these  have 
received  the  most  serious  world  study 
and  consideration.  However,  the  con- 
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clussion  was  reached  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  that  given  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience,  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  political  obstacles  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  operation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  food  reserve  were  almost  in¬ 
surmountable,  and  that  instead  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  to  establish  and 
maintain  national  food  reserves  in  food 
deficit  countries  was  practical  and  de- 
:  sirable.  Accordingly,  at  the  1957  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  I,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  resolution  calling  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  food  reserves  and  for 
building  the  necessary  storage  facilities. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  I  believe 
.  unanimously.  It  was  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  obviously;  otherwise, 
as  a  delegate  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  could  not  have 
offered  it. 

The  Congressional  Record  contains 
information  relating  to  the  resolution 
and  the  action  of  our  Government.  I 
recall  that  a  statement  relating  to  it  was 
placed  in  the  Record,  first,  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin],  and  then  I  placed  in  the 
Record  the  exact  text  of  the  message  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  deliver  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1957. 

Since  then  the  administration  has 
made  no  move  whatever  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  to  implement  its  own 
resolution  passed  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

While  there  is  no  excuse  for  complete 
inaction,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said 
that  the  administration  did  not  have  all 
of  the  tools  it  needed  with  which  to  do 
the  job.  The  financial  limitations  of  the 
countries  which  need  to  build  up  national 
food  reserves  are  such  that  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  concluded  as  a  practical  matter 
that  such  reserves  can  be  built  up  only 
through  grants  from  surplus  producing 
countries  rather  than  through  pur¬ 
chases — either  for  hard  currencies  or 
local  currencies.  Also  needed  are  grants 
of  food  surpluses  which  can  be  sold  to 
provide  the  money  necessary  to  build 
adequate  storage  facilities. 

There  are  other  difficulties.  The 
storage  and  management  of  substantial 
food  reserves  is' a  highly  technical  opera¬ 
tion,  demanding  skills  and  experience 
which  are  in  short  supply  in  the  needy 
countries.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
danger  that,  without  a  high  degree  of 
technical  competence  and  administra¬ 
tive  diligence,  national  reserves,  once 
built  up,  might  either  be  depleted  or 
used  in  ways  deleterious  to  normal  com¬ 
mercial  trade. 

These  are  the  reasons,  then,  for  the 
new  title  V  in  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
which  I  have  today  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

Under  this  title,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for 
the  grant  of  specified  amounts  of  CCC 


holdings  of  surplus  commodities  in  order 
to  implement  the  1957  United  Nations 
resolution,  which  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  President  is  directed  to 
seek  and  secure  commitments  from  the 
countries  receiving  grants  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  maintain  national  food  reserves 
at  agreed  levels,  making  replacements 
in  such  reserves,  when  necessary,  either 
through  commercial  purchases  or  pur¬ 
chases  with  local  currencies  from  the 
United  States  under  title  I,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  depletion  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  disaster  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  grants  under  title  II 
to  build  the  reserves  back  to  the  agreed 
level.  The  President  is  also  directed  to 
seek  and  secure  commitments  that  ex¬ 
perts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
shall  be  engaged  to  consult  and  advise 
on  the  technical  problems  of  storage  and 
management  of  national  food  reserves, 
and  upon  the  general  operation  of  the 
national  food  reserves,  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
suring  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  normal  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
that  of  other  exporters. 

A  second  part  of  the  proposed  new 
title  V  authorized  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  agreements  with  other  countries 
under  which  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses 
would  be  made  available  on  a  grant  basis 
to  aid  those  countries  in  inaugurating 
or  expanding — with  the  assistance  of 
food  and  agriculture  organization  tech¬ 
nicians  and  administrators — programs 
to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutri¬ 
tion.  This  authority,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  highly  important  addition.  Under  the 
present  law,  grants  are  available  for  this 
purpose  to  United  States  voluntary 
agencies,  but  their  scope  of  action  is 
necessarily  limited. 

Furthermore,  many  countries  do  not 
have  the  technicians  and  administrators 
necessary  to  inaugurate  or  expand  pro¬ 
grams  for  seeking  out  hidden  hunger  and 
ministering  to  it.  The  new  authority  in 
title  V  would  make  it  possible  for  these 
countries  to  engage  food  and  agricul¬ 
ture  organization  technicians  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  help  them  carry  on  pro¬ 
grams  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and  mal¬ 
nutrition.  If  we  really  want  to  use 
American  food  surpluses  to  help  relieve 
hunger  and  misery  that  otherwise  go  un¬ 
remedied,  this  is  one  of  the  important 
ways  to  do  it. 

USE  OF  REPAYMENTS  OF  INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL 

ON  LOCAL  CURRENCY  LOANS  FOR  RESEARCH, 

EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  last  of  the  new  titles  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  is  title  VI,  which  I  am  sure  will 
arouse  intense  interest  and  debate,  for 
it  faces  up  to  the  problem,  hitherto  ne¬ 
glected  in  legislation,  of  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  local  currencies  which  are 
beginning  to  accumulate  as  a  result  of 
the  payment  of  interest  and  repayment 
of  principal  on  local  currency  loans  made 
under  title  I.  Public  Law  480  has  been 
silent  on  this  point,  but  all  who  have 
studied  or  thought  deeply  about  the  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  under  this  law  have 
recognized  that  sooner  or  later  the  law 
would  have  to  speak.  Now  is  the  time, 
because  the  interest  and  principal  re¬ 
payments  are  beginning  to  flow  in  and 


will  in  time  become  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  James  H.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  last  year  appointed 
three  outstanding  American  business¬ 
men,  whose  names  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  today,  to  make  an  exhaustive  field 
survey  of  this  problem.  This  they  did, 
and  on  August  5,  1958,  they  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  him  entitled  “Accumulation  and 
Administration  of  Local  Currencies,” 
which  I  shall  refer  to  hereafter  as  the 
Berenson-Bristol-Strauss  report.  The 
report  deals  with  accumulations  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  only  in  part  with  accumula¬ 
tions  resulting  from  repayment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  local  currency  loans. 
In  drafting  the  new  title  VI  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  I  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
their  report. 

As  of  December  31,  1958,  agreements 
under  title  I  had  been  signed  with  36 
countries  covering  purchases  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  having  a 
market  value  of  $3,323  million,  repay¬ 
able  in  local  currencies  or  dollars.  In 
fact,  virtually  all  repayments  will  be  in 
local  currencies.  Of  this  amount, 
roughly  half  is  scheduled  to  be  loaned 
back  to  the  governments  concerned,  and 
loans  totaling  $327  million  had  actually 
been  made.  In  general,  the  loans  are 
for  40  years,  with  interest — if  paid  in 
local  currency — at  5  percent,  prinicpal 
repayments  beginning  after  3  years. 

As  is  evident,  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  local  currency  reflows  is 
only  incipient,  but  it  takes  no  imagi¬ 
nation  to  see  that  in  time,  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  continues,  it  will  become  a  very 
serious  problem  indeed. 

In  seeking  a  solution,  the  first  thing 
to  understand  is  that  this  local  currency 
is  not  in  itself  a  resource  or  a  commodity 
but  is  merely  a  claim  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  of  its  origin.  Only  a 
small  part  of  it  is  usable  to  pay  for  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder — the  larger  part — is  not 
subject  to  the  unilateral  control  of  the 
United  States  but  only  in  agreement 
with  the  country  concerned.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  only  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Our  purpose  being  to  help,  not  weaken, 
these  countries,  there  are  serious  dis¬ 
advantages  to  our  accumulating  large 
holding  of  their  currencies.  Depending 
upon  how  they  are  used,  they  can  bring 
about  deflation  or  inflation.  No  country 
would  long  tolerate  our  possession  of  an 
instrument  which  could  control  their 
destiny.  If  we  should  acquire  such  con- 
.  trol,  we  would  offer  the  Communists 
a  stick  with  which  to  beat  us  over  the 
head  unmercifully. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
must  not  acquire  large  holdings  of  these 
foreign  currencies,  but  that  we  must 
put  them  to  work  in  the  only  places 
where  they  can  work,  and  that  is  in 
the  countries  of  their  origin.  But  how? 
Assuming  that  continuation  of  Public 
Law  480  sales  will  continue  to  provide 
currencies  which  can  be  loaned  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  the  answer  is  that 
local  currency  reflows  can  best  be  used 
as  grants  for  non-profit-making  but 
socially  useful  enterprises  such  as  re- 
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search,  health,  education,  and  public 
welfare. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  ill- 
health,  malnutrition,  and  a  low  level  of 
education,  both  general  education  and 
vocational  education,  are  basic  impedi¬ 
ments  to  economic  development.  Here, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  to  help  fill  one 
of  the  necessary  gaps  and  round  out  our 
food  for  peace  program. 

In  the  Davis  report,  the  National 
Planning  Association  study,  and  the  Ber- 
enson-Bristol-Straus  report  a  strong 
case  is  made  for  grants  of  local  curren¬ 
cies  for  research,  health,  education,  and 
public  welfare,  and  in  the  latter  a  very 
strong  case  is  made  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  grant  funds  by  binational 
foundations  established  through  agree¬ 
ment  between  governments,  but  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  semi-independent  manner. 

In  the  proposed  title  VI  their  recom¬ 
mendation  is  adopted  for  reflow  of  funds. 

In  title  VI  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  such  countries  of  non¬ 
profit  binational  foundations  to  promote 
research,  education,  health,  and  public 
welfare.  Such  foundations  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  shall  be 
nationals  of  the  host  country  appointed 
by  its  government,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  nationals  of  the  United  States 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  U.S.  members  shall 
be  the  U.S.  Ambassador.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  select  the  officers  of  the 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  shall  have 
freedom  to  use  the  funds  available  to 
them  either  directly  or  through  invest¬ 
ment  and  use  of  the  proceeds. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  grant  to  such  foundations,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  in  this  title,  local  curren¬ 
cies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as 
repayments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
all  local  currency  loans  which  have  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
past  under  Public  Law  480  or  which  may 
be  made  in  the  future  under  the  present 
act. 

NEW  USES  FOR  LOCAL  CURRENCIES  ACCRUING 
FROM  SALES  UNDER  TITLE  I 

Before  concluding,  I  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  that  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  a 
number  of  new  uses,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named  in  section  104  of  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  for  local  currencies 
accruing  from  sales. 

One  of  these  is  for  loans  to  promote 
medical  and  scientific  research,  educa¬ 
tional  development,  and  health,  and 
education. 

A  second  is  for  financing  the  dubbing, 
showing,  and  distribution  of  audiovisual 
informational  and  educational  materials, 
including  Government  materials  abroad. 

A  third  is  for  financing  the  services  of 
technicians,  advisers,  and  administra¬ 
tors  who  are  citizens  of  any  friendly 
country  and  who  may  be  needed  to  fur¬ 
ther  economic  and  social  development 
programs  in  other  friendly  countries. 

Five  new  additions  are  designed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  use  of  local  currencies,  in 
agreement  with  the  countries  concerned, 
to  permit,  to  buttress,  and  to  extend  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  development  projects 
and  activities  carried  on  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions:  specifically,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  and  an 
International  Development  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  if  and  when  such  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank 
for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term 
loans,  including  local  currency  loans,  for 
economic  development. 

To  my  mind,  these  five  additions, 
which  will  tend  in  some  measure  to  in¬ 
ternationalize  the  use  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  from  food  for  peace 
sales,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat  that  our  food 
and  fiber  surpluses  are  a  powerful  po¬ 
tential  instrument  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  can  give  rise  to  exceed¬ 
ingly  extensive  enterprises.  However,  if 
we  seek  to  confine  this  enterprise  into 
purely  bilateral  channels,  with  bilateral 
controls,  we  shall  not  only  limit  it,  but 
we  shall  reap  discord  instead  of  good 
will.  The  United  States  is  strong  and  it 
is  wise.  But  it  is  neither  strong  enough 
nor  wise  enough  to  bring  about  alone 
that  tremendous  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  necessary  and  pos¬ 
sible.  For  that,  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  nations  are  required,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  shall  see  a  great  burgeoning 
of  projects  carried  on  by  and  through 
international  organizations.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  equip  our¬ 
selves  to  exert  our  efforts  increasingly 
through  international  agencies. 

In  this  shrunken  world,  the  growing 
contrast  between  greatest  wealth  and  di¬ 
rect  need  warps  our  perspective,  threat¬ 
ens  our  survival,  and  offends  our  in¬ 
stincts  as  brothers  of  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
people,  privileged  and  anesthetized  in  the 
illusory  fortress  of  their  good  fortune, 
notice  the  dawn  rising  even  now  in  the 
East— a  dawn  burdened  with  the  historic 
resentments  of  2  billion  human  beings 
hungry  and  hopeless  for  countless  mil- 
leniums — a  dawn,  however,  also  fresh 
with  the  radiance  of  unbounded  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  response  to  the  cries  of  the  hungry 
abroad  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  hungry 
and  ill  clad  in  this  country  are  cared  for. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  we  have  chil¬ 
dren  here,  too,  who  go  to  bed  hungry  at 
night,  that  there  are  needy  old  people, 
and  people  with  earning  power  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  needs.  Today  more  than 
6  million  Americans  are  dependent  on 
public  funds  for  the  food  they  eat. 

Certainly,  these  demands  must  be  met. 
One  first  big  step  would  be  to  use  the  laws 
which  are  already  on  the  books.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  author¬ 
ity,  and  he  has  the  funds — section  32 
funds,  which  year  after  year  he  hoards, 
and  turns  back  to  the  Treasury — to  help 
these  people.  If  he  wished  to  accept  his 
full  responsibility,  the  people  unem¬ 
ployed  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 


in  Michigan  and  Mississippi,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  Maine,  and  California,  could 
have  food  to  eat. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  yes¬ 
terday  it  was  my  privilege  to  join  with 
the  fine  and  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  in  presenting  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Congress  our  food- 
certificate  plan  and  food-stamp  plan  to 
take  care  of  the  needy  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  How  the  Congress  or  this  admin¬ 
istration  could  refuse  to  endorse  such  a 
program  would  be  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension. 

I  repeat  that  as  we  plan  for  the  use 
of  our  abundance  of  food  in  our  inter¬ 
national  relations,  let  us  think  also  of 
how  we  can  use  our  food  abundance  to 
take  care  of  those  at  home  who  are  in 
need.  Indeed,  charity  begins  at  home; 
and  now  we  have  provided  the  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery  for  the  proper  use 
of  food  and  fiber  to  relieve  human  suf¬ 
fering  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
we  here  in  the  Congress  should  respond 
to  the  calls  for  help,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  by  enacting  a  realistic  food- 
stamp  plan  bill  that  will,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  improve  the  diets  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  undernourished,  and  will  do 
this  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade  in  a  way  that  will  bolster  our  econ¬ 
omy.  This  will  indeed  be  bread  cast 
upon  the  water,  for  which  we  can  see  an 
immediate  return. 

But  strongly  as  I  support  wiser  use 
of  our  food  abundance  to  feed  our  own 
hungry,  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
feeding  hungry  people  everywhere. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
eager,  Mr.  President,  to  redeem  our 
heritage  and  to  restore  our  image. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  cast  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  because  we  know  that 
is  what  we  would  want  to  have  others 
do  for  us,  were  we  where  they  are  now. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  God,  in  the 
ultimate  of  His  wisdom,  has  made  present 
imperatives  of  ancient  ethics. 

Lately  there  have  been  times,  Mr. 
President,  when  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
remember  the  authentic  America — an 
America  grateful  for  her  bounty,  eager 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  needy,  eager  in 
her  generosity — an  America  whose 
pocketbook  is  open,  even  if  Communists 
do  not  threaten;  an  America  whose 
schools  are  open,  even  if  all  her  children 
are  not  of  the  same  shade;  an  America 
whose  heart  is  open  to  all  men,  in  the 
humility  of  her  unique  opportunity  to 
serve.  That  is  the  America  that  I  love. 

It  is  this  America  that  asks  patience 
and  understanding  from  her  older 
brothers  across  the  sea,  that  finds  wis¬ 
dom  in  her  heritage  of  diversity,  and  that 
asks  of  others  help  in  finding  ways  to  be 
of  help  to  others. 

And  it  is  this  America — too  modest  to 
sense  yet  the  power  of  her  unleashed 
conscience  and  energies — that  must  now 
be  roused  to  the  opportunity  of  the  ages; 
the  opportunity  of  a  humanity  working- 
together  against  privation  and  inequity, 
and  warmed  in  its  labors  by  the  love  of 
the  Lord  for  all  his  creatures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  that  spirit  and 
in  that  philosophy  that  this  proposed 
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legislation  is  introduced.  To  my  mind, 
so  far  as  my  work  in  these  legislative 
halls  is  concerned,  this  measure  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  rewarding 
of  all  my  endeavors.  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  other  Senators  who  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  the  measure  when  I 
say  that  this  proposed  legislation  repre¬ 
sents  the  kind  of  constructive  good,  both 
in  terms  of  policy  and  in  terms  of  ideals, 
that  all  of  us  embrace. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  -  OF  ARTICLES 
FOR  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  IJr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  \hat  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  ftathe  considera¬ 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  147,  House  bill  5508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  will  be  read  by  title,  for  theNnforma- 
tion  of  the  Senate.  \ 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  billVH.R. 
5508)  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  exhi¬ 
bitions,  or  expositions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ' 

*The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  provides  for  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion  permitting  the  free  entry,  under 
bond,  of  imported  articles  for  exhibition 
or  use  at  fairs  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce.  The  passage  of  the 
pending  measure  would  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adopting  special  acts  each  year 
to  deal  with  individual  fairs. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  it  passed 
the  House  unanimously.  It  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed^ 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 

AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF *  *959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  /of  certain 
financial  transactions  and'  administra¬ 
tive  practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  /Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  offered  an  iunendment  to  strike  out 
title  VI  of  Senate  bill  1555.  I  wish  to 
state  the  Reasons  why  I  offered  that 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted/it  would  strike  from  the  pend¬ 
ing  bfifsix  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

1/realize  that  there  are  certain  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
/Act  in  the  first  title  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  my  purpose  to  offer  an  addi¬ 


tional  amendment  to  strike  those  non¬ 
germane  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Act  from  the  first  title  of  the  bill  in 
the  event  my  amendment  striking  title 
VI  from  the  bill  should  be  adopted. 

For  2  years  I  have  served  upon  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee,  which  has 
been  presided  over  so  ably  and  coura¬ 
geously  by  a  truly  great  American,  Sena¬ 
tor  John  L.  McClellan.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  investigated  some  20  unions 
which  act  as  collective  bargaining  agents 
for  several  million  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  industries  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  true  because  the  testimony  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  some  or  all  of 
the  following  have  occurred  upon  fre¬ 
quent  occasions  in  some  of  the  unions 
investigated : 

First.  Union  moneys  in  enormous 
amounts  have  been  converted  to  their 
own  use  or  that  of  their  cronies  by  unio n/ 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  safeguard 
them.  / 

Second.  Union  officers  committing 
Ssuch  raids  upon  union  treasuries'  have 
oestroyed  union  records  to  conceal  their 
financial  misdeeds  from  union  rnembers, 
income  tax  authorities,  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  investigating  committees. 

Third.  Union  members  nave  been  de¬ 
prived  oK  any  real  voice/m  the  election 
of  union  officers  or  the'  management  of 
union  affairs  by  dictatorial  activities  of 
union  officers\undeuiocratic  regulations, 
wanton  abuse  ofth6  trustee  process,  and 
even,  on  occasion  sheer  terrorism. 

Fourth.  Pers^nss.  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  forvarmed  robbery,  bur¬ 
glary,  extovvion,  and  other  infamous 
crimes  have  been  placed  in  positions  of 
authority^  over  honest  and  law-abiding 
union  jnembers  shortly  asRer  their  re¬ 
lease  Irom  prison  and  before  they  had 
brought  “forth  fruits  meet  lor  repent¬ 
ance.”  \ 

/Fifth.  Union  charters  hav\  been 
/granted  to  known  racketeers  anck  their 
'associates,  who  have  used  them  a\  de¬ 
vices  to  prey  upon  the  public  and  help¬ 
less  workers  compelled  to  earn  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  > 

Sixth.  Union  officers  and  agents  of 
employers  have  entered  into  conspiracies 
resulting  in  sweetheart  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  which  constituted 
betrayal  of  the  union  members  by  offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  supposed  to  represent 
them. 

The  great  majority  of  union  officers 
do  not  countenance  or  tolerate  malprac¬ 
tices  of  these  types  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  have  the  power  to  act.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  shows  that  such 
malpractices  are  widespread  in  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  union  movement,  and  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  continue  unless 
they  are  outlawed  by  Congress.  After 
all,  John  Stuart  Mill  was  right  when  he 
said:  “Laws  and  institutions  require  to 
be  adapted,  not  to  good  men,  but  to  bad.” 

For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  crying 
need  at  this  hour  for  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  outlawing  the  malpractices  I  have 
enumerated. 


It  is  obvious  that  if  Congress  is  tx/do 
this,  it  must  enact  a  statute  regulating 
to  a  limited  extent  the  internal /affairs 
of  unions.  / 

Titles  I  to  V,  both  inclusive^  S.  1555, 
which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill,  are  well  designed  to  out¬ 
law  the  malpractices  under  scrutiny.  If 
it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  the  bill 
would  make  union  officers  legally  ac¬ 
countable  for  safeguarding  union  money, 
impose  criminal  penalties  upon  union 
officers  for  willful  misuse  of  union 
moneys  or  the/  willful  destruction  of 
union  records, /bar  convicted  felons  from 
holding  union  offices  until  they  have 
brought  “forth  fruits  meet  for  repent¬ 
ance,”  prohibit  union  officers  from 
arbitrarily  using  the  trustee  process,  and 
from  conniving  with  management  to  the 
detriment  of  union  members,  and  secure 
to  dues-paying  union  members  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  select  the  officers 
and  control  the  affairs  of  their  unions. 

/  In  laying  stress  upon  the  crying  need 
for  legislation  outlawing  the  malprac¬ 
tices  enumerated  by  me,  and  in  pointing 
out  that  the  first  five  titles  of  S.  1555  are 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
I  do  not  overlook  these  two  things:  First, 
that  industry,  labor,  and  the  general 
public  are  demanding  various  changes 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  was 
adopted  in  1947  to  regulate  external  re¬ 
lations  between  industry  and  labor;  and, 
second,  that  title  6  of  S.  1555  contains 
what  I  have  designated  as  certain 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  not  germane  to  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  its  first 
five  titles.  Indeed,  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  my  own  study  of  the  subject 
and  also  by  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  Congress  to  change 
or  clarify  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  including  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  organizational  picketing  and  sec¬ 
ondary  boycotts. 

While  this  is  true,  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  outlaw  malpractices  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  unions  and  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  one  operation 
or  in  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  On 
the  contrary,  Congress  should  do  these 
.jobs  one  at  a  time.  This  is  so  for  these 
Reasons : 

NPirst.  Malpractices  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  unions  and  problems  arising  out 
of  thfe  external  relations  of  industry  and 
labor  are  quite  dissimilar  in  nature,  and 
requireXt^te  different  legislative  treat¬ 
ment.  In.  combine  the  consideration  of 
such  diverse  matters  is  not  conducive  to 
sound  legislation  because  it  tends  to  con¬ 
fuse  issues  anctsdistract  legislators. 

Second.  The  passage  of  needed  legis¬ 
lation  to  outlaw  ihalpractices  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  unions  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy  by  saddling  such  legisla¬ 
tion  with  unrelated  ^controversies  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  l\bor  respecting 
nongermane  provisions  the  Tait- 
Hartley  Act.  \ 

Third.  The  Taft-Hartley  AIR  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  and  intricate  law 
which  should  not  be  subjected  N  m  f" 
criminate  amendment  on  the 
floor  until  the  proposed  changes 
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ave  been  adequately  studied  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Senate  committee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  non- 
germane  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  AcC\embodied  in  title  VI  of  S.  1555 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  bill  be  thus 
restricted!*)  its  primary  objective;  that 
is,  the  outlawing  of  the  malpractices  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  unions  so  clearly 
revealed  by  theHnvestigations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rackets  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  j\do  not  claim  to  be  a 
prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  safe  to 'make  this  predic¬ 
tion  :  If  the  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ate  stricken  out, 
S.  1555  will  pass  the  Senate  by  a  virtu¬ 
ally  unanimous  vote  with  aSminimum  of 
debate  and  delay,  leaving  theSenate  free 
to  consider  at  a  subsequent  ajme  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  orderlySlegisla- 
tive  procedure  all  proposed  changes  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  after  those  changes 
have  been  adequately  studied  by  the 
propriate  Senate  committee. 

It  is  likewise  safe  to  make  this  predict 
tion:  If  the  nongermane  amendment  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  not  stricken 
out,  their  presence  in  S.  1555  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  invitation  to  every  Senator  to 
offer  upon  the  Senate  floor  as  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  whatever  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  he  deems  desirable.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Senate  will  be  bogged 
down  for  days  on  end  in  debate  upon  all 
the  controversial  features  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  is  likely  to  result 
either  in  the  defeat  of  S.  1555  or  the  man¬ 
gling  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Intricate 
legislation  cannot  be  properly  framed 
amid  heated  debate  upon  a  legislative 
floor. 

We  cannot  justify  exposing  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  first  five  titles  of  S.  1555  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  these  alternative 
perils.  The  perils  are  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  because  they  can  be  entirely  avoided 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  striking  out  title  VI.  Such 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Senate  at 
as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 
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After  this  action  is  taken,  the  Senate 
should  reject  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
write  into  S.  1555  any  nongermane 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
send  the  restricted  bill  without  delay  to 
the  House,  whose  concurrence  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  would  make  it  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  union  treasuries 
will  not  be  pillaged  with  impunity  by 
their  custodians,  that  unrepentant  con¬ 
victed  felons  and  racketeers  will  not  be 
given  dominion  over  honest  and  law- 
abiding  union  members,  that  dictatorial 
union  officers  will  not  be  allowed  to  rob 
union  members  of  their  basic  rights  by 
abuse  of  the  trustee  process,  that  cor¬ 
rupt  union  officers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  connive  with  management  to  betray 
the  union  members  they  represent,  and 
that  union  members  will  possess  the 
power  as  well  as  the  right  to  exercise  an 
effective  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  control  of  the  affairs  of 
their  unions. 

Surely  the  investigations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rackets  Committee  make  it  manifest 
diat  this  is  a  “consummation  devoutly 
be  wished.’’ 

study  of  Federal  law  will  show  thi_, 
industry  has  some  substantial  safe¬ 
guards  against  any  possible  abuse/ of 
the  unions  under  the  provisions  oi  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act  as  it  now  exisjfs/  and 
that  the  Unions  have  some  substantial 
protection  against  abuses  on  the  part  of 
industry  under  the  Taft-Ha/ley  Act  as 
it  now  exists  ;\but  a  study  of  Federal 
law  and  the  inveVigation/of  the  Senate 
Rackets  CommitteYma/ it  crystal  clear 
that  the  rank  and  me/ff  union  members 
have  no  protection  /  any  kind  against 
dictatorial  and  corEapt'tofficers  of  unions 
or  against  the  connivance  of  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  corrupt  labonieader  to  de¬ 
privet  hem  of/their  rights.X 
The  question  which  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  fundamentally  is  this:  Shall  the 
Congress  grant  protection  without  delay 
to  the  persons  in  this  area  of  oUr  na¬ 
tional  life  who  now  have  no  protection, 
or  shall  the  Congress  jeopardize  ®be 


right  of  these  persons  to  protection  at, 
the  hands  of  our  Government  by  indule 
ing  in  a  controversy  concerning  pfie 
many  controversial  features  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — a  course  of  action  /rich 
will  probably  result  not  onlyyto  the 
denial  of  any  rights  to  those /io  now 
have  no  protection  but  also  in  the 
mangling  of  the  Taft-Hartl/  Act  itself. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  si/i  a  calamity 
is  to  adopt  my  amendment  and  to  con¬ 
fine  the  pending  bill  toishe  regulation  of 
the  internal  affairs  ofr unions  so  far  as 
such  regulation  is  inquired  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the/ members,  and  at  a 
subsequent  periocr  to  give  the  appropri¬ 
ate  committee  sfa  opportunity  to  bring 
forth  a  bill /providing  any  desirable 
changes  in/e  Taft-Hartley  Act  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  proposed 
amendments  can  be  considered  in  an 
adequa/  manner,  and  thus  free  those 
who  yfe  now  without  protection  of  the 
dan/r  that  they  will  receive  none  at 
the/hands  of  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  16,  1959,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  144.  An  act  to  modify  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  11  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953;  and 

S.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o’clock  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  ApriL 
17,  1959,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  21, 1959 

Mr.  Ellender  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 


To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 

6  by  striking  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “1960”. 

8  (2)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

9  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”  and  by 

10  striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

11  “$3,750,000,000”. 


I 


o 


1  (3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

2  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,- 

3  000,000”. 
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IIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  passed  wheat  bill. 


Liken  criticized  Secretary's  proposal 


m  REA  financing. 


Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  Si 


nretary's  Cedar  Rapids  speech. 


SENATE 


,  WHEAT.  Passed  with  amendments  £L 


1968,  to  reviseNprice  supports  and  acreage 

1-3 


allotments  for  wheat,  pp.  79^1-8021,  8033-62,  30' 

Agreed  ta>  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  51/to  20,  to  provide  that  the  total  amount  of  price 

support  extended  to  any  person  on  any  year's  production  of  commodities  through 
loans  or  purchases  b/eCC,  or  any  other  USDA  agency,  snail  not  exceed 
.  >$35/000.  pp.  3000-^2  \ 

By  Sen,  Hart  to  remov4  the  30-acre  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wheat  a  farmer 
may  grow  to  be  u^ed  for  feed  and  seed  purposes  on  his  own  f^m  during  the 

crop  years  1960^61.  pp.  8042-3  \ 

By  Sen.  Young,  N/  Dak.,  to  add  an  additional  proviso  relative  to  ^ice  supports, 
whereby  a  farmer  who  reduces  his  wheat  acreage  allotment  10%  will  receive 
price  supports  at  757,  of  parity,  pp.  8052-4 
By  Sen.  Humphrey  to  modify  the  Williams  amendment,  after  it  had  been  agreed  to, 
to  provide  that  the  $35,000  limitation  on  price  support  payments  to  ark  indi¬ 
vidual/shall  not  apply  to  a  cooperative  marketing  organization,  but 
amount  of  price  support  made  available  to  any  person  through  such  cooperat*'1- 
marJ(ating  organization  shall  be  included  in  determining  the  amount:  o  pric 
support  extended  to  the  person  under  the  $35,000  limitation,  p.  « 


2 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  to  provide  price 
support  for  wheat  until  1962  at  757<>  of  parity  based  on  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  3-year  average  prices,  to  extend  the  conservation  reserve  program  for 
_ 3  years,  and  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  3  years,  pp.  8056-60 


By  Sen.  Capehart,  5  to  69,  to  eliminate  all  price  supports,  acreage  alluUuencs, 
and  marketing  quotas  for  1960  and  subsequent  crops,  and  to  freeze  CCC  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities  except  for  certain  purposes,  pp.  8033-42 
By  Sen.  Dirksen  to  provide  that,  in  conducting  wheat  referenda,  all  farmers  eny 
gaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  normally  harvested  in  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  referendum  is  held  sty 
eligible  to  vote.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  have  been  to  pe 
f^pmers  who  grow  less  than  15  acres  of  wheat  to  vote  in  a  referendum^ 
pp.x3054-6 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  24  to  52,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Williams,  Del., 
amendment,  to  provide  that  price  supports  to  any  person  for  eactrcrop  of 
wheat  harvested  during  1960  and  1961  through  loans  or  purchases  by  CCC,  or 
any  other  agency  of  USDA,  shall  not  exceed  $35,000.  pp.  800J3'-12 
By  Sen.  Humphrey,  30  to  48,  to  provide  price  supports  for  whe^x  at  857.  of 
parity  with  a\20%  reduction  in  acreage,  pp.  8014-21 

Sen.  Carlson  submitted  and  later  withdrew  an  amendment/in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill,  which  would  have  substituted  the  language  of  his  bill, 
S.  1484,  providing  foi\a  marketing  quota  and  income  stabilization  plan  for 
wheat,  pp.  8043-52 


2.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Aikeik  criticized  the  Secretary's  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
speech  as  reported  by  the  prdss  as  advocating  ydoing  away  with  the  REA  and 
creating  a  privately  owned  batik  to  take  over  the  financing  of  this  important 
rural  program,"  and  Sen.  Aiken  stated  that  9Tt  would  force  possibly  one-third 
of  the  REA  cooperatives  to  give  upN  the  ghost  and  sell  out  to  the  utility  in¬ 
terests,"  and  further  that  "I  dissdci at e/myself  completely  from  this  attack  by 
the  Secretary  upon  the  REA.  I  shall \do  all  I  can  to  prevent  his  recommendation 
from  being  acted  upon  favorably  this/s^ssion."  Sens.  Johnson  and  Carlson  com¬ 
mended  Sen.  Aiken's  statement.  p./7991 


COUNTRY  LIFE.  Sen.  Wiley  urged  tbe  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  cn  his  bill,  S.  265, /to  establish  a  Country  Life  Commission,  and  in¬ 
serted  a  magazine  article  containing  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  the  Country 
Life  Commission  appointed  .-by  President  Theodore  \oosevelt  in  1908.  pp.  7989-90 


4.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Ij*fcerior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  1306,'  to  amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  so  as  to  permit 
delivery  of  water  for  use  by  Washington  State  College  for  agricultural  research 
purposes  (S.  Rept,/  309)  .  p.  7985 

The  Interior/and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  Res. 
121,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resqdrces  (S.  Rept.  310).  p.  7985 


5.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Received  from  the  President  a  report  of  activity  Wider  authori¬ 
ty  of/ Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  which  authorizes  Federal  aid  to\State  and 
loqal  governments  in  major  disasters,  p.  7983 


^KM  PRICES.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  letter  from  a  constituent  discussing\he 
effects  of  farm  prices  and  costs,  pp.  7984-5 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  summary  of  major  legis¬ 
lation  passed  by  the  Senate  since  Jan.  7,  1959.  p.  8084 
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S.  1968 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  21, 1959 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  the  bill  (S.  1968) 
to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota  and  price  support 
program,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following : 

1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Agricultural  Act  of 

2  1959”. 

3  TITLE  I— WHEAT 

4  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MAR- 

5  KETING  QUOTAS  ON  WHEAT 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

7  as  amended,  is  amended — 

8  (1)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  of  section  335  by 

9  deleting  item  (1)  and  renumbering  items  (2),  (3), 

10  and  (4)  as  items  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively; 
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(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  339.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be 
established  for  the  1963  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat.” 

PEICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  as  follows: 
“(a)  The  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
the  1960  crop,  the  1961  crop,  and  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat,  respectively,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  such  crop,  shall  be  75  per  centum 
of  the  average  price  received  for  wheat  by  farmers  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  Price  support  for  each 
such  crop  of  wheat  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disap¬ 
proved,  in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and  in  the  case  of 
cooperators  outside  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3),  (5), 
and  (7). 

“(b)  The  level  of  price  support  to  producers  for  the 
1963  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  for  wheat 


3 


1  by  farmers  during  the  three  marketing  years  inmiedi- 

2  ately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop. 

3  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  the  price  sup- 

4  port  level  for  each  crop  of  wheat  in  advance  of  the  planting 

5  season  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  and  other  information 

6  available  at  that  time,  and  such  price  support  level  shall  be 

7  final.” 

8  TITLE  II— CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

9  Sec.  201.  Section  108(b)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is 

10  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Effec- 

11  tive  beginning  with  1960,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 

12  consideration  to  those  States  and  regions  where  it  .is  neces- 

13  sary  to  discourage  the  production  of  wheat.” 

1^  Sec.  202.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is 
1®  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows : 
IT  “  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  an- 
16  nounce  programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  con- 
19  tracts  thereunder  with  producers  during  the  eight-year  pe- 
^6  riod  1956-1963  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending 

21  not  later  than  December  31,  1972,  except  that  contracts  for 

22  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  December 

23  31,  1977.”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  “$450,- 
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000,000”,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “$500,- 

000,000”. 

TITLE  III— EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1959"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1962”. 

(2)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1962”  and 
by  striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$6,750,000,000”. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,- 
500,000,000”. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  certainly  tell 
the  Senator,  because  I  have  the  figures 
here. 

Ohio  has  Approximately  157,000  farms. 
One  hundrea\and  twenty-seven  thous¬ 
and  farmers  would  be  eligible,  normally, 
to  vote.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  sire  disqualified  under 
existing  law  becauskof  the  15 -acre  limi¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  slAdl  not  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  I  simply  make  the 
case  on  principle.  I  am\eady  to  stand 
by  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  w\s  the  per. 
centage  in  Ohio,  please? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Eighty-onek  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are  disqualified. 
In  Illinois  77  percent  cannot  vote\under 
existing  law.  This  is  the  list  of  farmers 
who  were  growers  of  wheat  in  the  phjor 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  possible  that  thi 
large  number  of  wheat  growers  in  Ohio — 
81  percent— who  are  disqualified  grow 
a  substantial  acreage  of  wheat? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  they  grow 
a  substantial  acreage  of  wheat  in  Ohio, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  amount  might 
comprise  127,000  times  14  acres? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  could  very  well 
be;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  a  farmer  to  have  15  acres  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  vote.  That  leaves  the 
wheat  referendum  program  in  the  hands 
of  the  large  producers.  If  that  is  “demo¬ 
cratic,”  I  eat  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
voting  on  this  question,  there  is  one  mat¬ 
ter  which  should  be  cleared  up.  Under 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  a  farmer  can 
raise  without  a  quota  is  reduced  from  15 
acres  to  12.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
those  who  are  reduced  to  12  acres  from 
15  will  have  the  right  to  vote  in  refer- 
endums.  They  will  be  added  to  the 
90,000  voters,  if  I  am  correctly  informed. 

I  have  not  verified  the  figures.  But 
those  whose  acreage  allotments  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  reduced  from  15  to  12  acres  will  be 
permitted  to  vote.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  that 
is  not  his  understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  farmer: 
whose  allotments  exceed  12  acres  will  /e 
eligible  to  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  S/if  a 
farmer  has  13,  14,  or  15  acn^f  and-* 
above,  he  will  be  entitled  to 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comn>ent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yiel 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  la&ppy  the  Sem 
ator  from  Illinois  has  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment,  because  in  the /discussion  it  has 
been  made  perfectly Apparent,  first,  that 
the  wheat  prograrn  is  not  democratic 
and  never  was  intended  to  be;  second, 
that  the  artificiality  of  the  program  has 
forced  the  production  of  wheat  into  areas 
and  amoun Ur  which  would  never  have 
been  the  case  but  for  such  an  artificial, 
man-mad/  and  surplus-producing  pro¬ 
gram;  and  third,  that  this  is  simply  a 
fair  illustration  of  what  has  happened 
not  /mly  in  this  Held,  but  also  in  the 
of  corn,  small  grains,  and  other 
commodities. 


For  instance,  last  year  in  my  State  of 
Florida  five  counties  became  commercial 
corn  counties.  Nationwide,  there  were 
38  new  commercial  corn  counties  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  most  of  them  in 
areas  which  never  should  have  been 
heavy  corn-producing  counties.  This 
situation  was  created  by  the  artificiality 
of  a  program  which  has  never  been 
democratic  and  has  never  been  fair  to 
the  people  and  to  the  lands  which  were 
traditional  and  natural  producers  on  the 
most  economical  basis  possible. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  brought  out  the  point  so 
clearly  evidenced  by  those  opposing 
him — those  whose  States  have  large 
fai'ms  producing  wheat — that  to  admit  a 
democratic  revision  in  the -voting  plan 
would  mean  the  death  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram.  That,  I  think,  is  an  end  which 
we  shall  all  wish  may  be  attained,  be¬ 
fore  very  long.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
ority  of  Americans  already  feel  that 
ay.  My  own  feeling  has  been  very 
keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  frustrations 
so  olearly  evidenced  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  in  speaking  to 
his  amendment.  I  think,  however,  we 
should \ttack  the  problem  a  step  at, 
time.  I  believe  the  step  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fromSrilinois  is  suggesting  is' but 
one  of  the  steps  by  which  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  of  the  problenymay  be 
reached.  I  commend  him  warmly  for 
having  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN\  I  thanythe  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.\M/  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  t/e  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  NbrthkDakota.  I  am 
wondering  why  jfttxe  spohsors  of  the 
amendment,  whc/are  being  sb  democratic 
this  evening,  do  not  go  all  tne  way  and 
follow  all  the  proposals  maae  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  do  so  Iate> 

Mr.  /YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Since 
they  /ire  proposing  this  amendment,  this 
shqdld  go  a  step  further  and  adopt  thfc 
15 -acre  provision  entirely.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  wants  to  go  all  the 
way,  I  will  go  with  him.  That  would 
be  good  for  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  do  not  know  why 
it  is  desired  to  pick  out  one  particular 
commodity,  which  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Secretary  want,  and  not  go  all  the 
way  and  abolish  all  the  other  controls 
which  they  want  abolished,  too.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  answer? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  answer  to 
that.  I  simply  take  up  one  thing  at  a 
time.  If  a  proposal  is  founded  in  hard 
truth  and  principle,  what  is  wrong  with 
it?  Why  not  accept  it?  Then  we  will 
get  around  to  the  other  matters. 

I  am  not  even  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
strangely  enough;  yet  I  find  myself  to¬ 
day  presenting  the  administration’s  pro¬ 
gram.  I  shall  present  it  directly.  I  am 
sorry  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

We  have  had  a  two-price  system.  We 
have  had  a  suggestion  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  to 
freeze  great  hoards  of  commodities  and 
to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 


dispose  of  them;  then  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  of  allotments  and  price  supports; 
and  all  the  rest. 

We  have  also  had  the  Humphrey  pro¬ 
posal  today.  Now  I  am  about  to  pi^sent 
the  administration’s  proposal. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakoj£.  The 
Senator  is  talking  on  my  time, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorr 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  favor  the  farm 
bill  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  would  abolish  the  15 -acre 
provision  for  wheat? . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  abolish  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  JNorth  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN^  He  would  not  abolish 
the  15-acre  prevision. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
as  proposer/  by  both  Secretary  Benson 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  to  my 
friend  that  in  the  amendment  which 
bea/s  my  name,  the  marketing  quota  ex- 
ei/ption  is  up  to  15  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But 
both  of  them  recommended  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  abolishment  of  the  15-acre 
provision.  I  think  that  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  if  we  wish  to  consider 
your  note  proposal,  we  should  go  all  the 
way  with  the  recommendation,  and 
should  not  simply  pick  out  something 
that  would  help  Illinois  or  some  other 
State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  did  the  commit¬ 
tee  bring  in  the  provision?  I  did  not 
write  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me,  and  to  have  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  taken. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
greatly  stressed  the  democratic  proc¬ 
esses,  and  has  called  attention  to  the 
great  harm  and  injustice  being  done  to 
the  15-acre  wheat  growers  in  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Indiana.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  in  the  entire  picture;  but  I 
point  out  that  the  15-acre  wheat  growers 
tave  no  marketing  quotas  and  no  penal- 
lies  applied  to  them,  whereas  any 
gnawer  who  is  not  in  the  15-acre  area  is 
subject  to  quotas  and  penalties;  and  he 
cannirt  even  grow  wheat  for  feed,  out¬ 
side  lus  quota.  So  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ferenceSin  terms  of  democracy,  between 
the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  andSpermitting  those  who  are  not 
subjected  tckany  such  restrictions  to  be 
free  to  grow\vheat — to  be  freeloaders, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  intend  to  have 
the  penalties  for  ovkrplanting  applied  to 
fanners  who  have  quotas  of  10  acres  or 
less? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The\mendment  will 
leave  the  law  exactly  wh\re  it  is  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  d*  the  present 
time  the  law  does  not  apply  \ penalty  to 
them.  The  ones  with  less  than  12  acres 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  on  marketing 
quotas — simply  because  the  law  exempts 
them  from  any  penalty.  \ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Their  status  \wih 
continue  to  be  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Under  his  amendment,  those  with  12 
acres  or  less  would  be  able  to  determine 
the  penalties  tp  be  applied  to  those  with 
12  acres  or  more,  but  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  any  penalties  them- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  20  years  this 
problem  has  been  studied;  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  during  that  time  the 
situation  of  the  wheat  farmers  and  the 
other  farmers  has  been  improved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 


selves  for  overplanting  on  their  quotas,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  be  here  when 
In  other  words,  theXamendment  of  the  I  offer  my  other  amendment,  because  in 


In  other  words,  theXamendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois'would  permit  such 
farmers  to  say,  “I  want  all  the  benefits 
of  price  supports  and  programs ;  but  if  I 
cheat,  don’t  penalize  mekonly  penalize 
those  with  12  acres  or  mote.”  That  is 
what  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
do.  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  Senator’s  feeling  that  this  is 
democratically  desirable,  why  ctp  not 
Senators  take  care  of  this  provision  in 
the  committee?  \ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  good- 
reason.  X 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why?  X 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reviewed  for  about  20  years . 
the  matter  of  the  12-acre  limitation  and 
the  15-acre  limitation;  and  in  that  20- 
year  period  the  committee  has  had  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  what  it  was  doing. 
The  small  farmer  with  15  acres  or  less 
primarily  uses  what  he  produces  on  his 
own  farm,  merely  for  his  own  purposes; 
and  he  is  not  what  could  be  called  a 
genuine  producer,  in  the  sense  of  taking 
his  crop  to  the  elevator  or  marketing 
it.  So  he  has  been  exempted  from  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  program. 

Since  he  was  exempted  from  the  pen¬ 
alty  provisions  of  the  program  and  was 
not  considered  to  be  an  active  partici¬ 
pant,  and  because  he  was  not  subjected 
to  the  penalties,  he  was  not  included 
among  those  who  were  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
farmer  with  80  acres  in  Minnesota  is 
considered  a  big  fanner.  Of  course, 
whenever  there  is  big  business,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  efficiency.  I  have  heard  won¬ 
derful  statements  in  this  body  about 
General  Electric,  General  Motors,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  and  some  other  generals — 
five  star  generals.  But  when  a  farmer 
has  100  acres,  all  at  once  he  is  considered 
to  be  a  big,  big  farmer;  and,  somehow 
or  other,  that  is  considered  to  be  quite 
bad.  But  to  me,  it  is  quite  good 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  General  Motors 
to  do  with  15  acres  of  wheat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  never  can 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ^fll  that 
is  merely  a  lot  of  cheese 

The  choice  to  be  made  is  orythe  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  give  the  15/acre  wheat 
farmer  a  chance  to  vote  in/ihe  referen¬ 
dum.  Let  Senators  voter  for  or  vote 
against  the  amendment, yis  they  wish.  I 
have  no  pride  of  autho/ship  in  it,  except 
as  a  matter  of  princip 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  LMr.  Ha/t],  which  was  adopt¬ 
ed  earlier  this  afternoon,  would  remove 
the  30-acre  limitation  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Yankus’  going  to  Australia.  So  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  remove  one  lid;  and 
I  propose  tt/at  the  other  one  be  removed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 


that  connection  I  wish  to  read  a  para¬ 
graph  which  is  21  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  me  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  “noes”  appear  to  have  it;  and  the 
“noes”  have  it,  and  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  “amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

\  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
ifeill  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  so 
kihfl  as  to  withhold  that  amendment 
until  we  can  submit  a  technical  amend- 
ment\upon  which  we  have  agreed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President, 
send  to  'the  desk  a  technical  amend¬ 
ment  for\which  I  request  immediate 
considerate 

Let  me  sayVhat  the  amendment is  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  wmch  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from\Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  I  discussed  edrlier  today;  it  relates 
to  the  cooperative^ under  the  $35,000 
limitation 

I  now  understand  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  thisVmendment  has 
been  checked  with /the  ''technicians  in 
the  Department,  ay  well  as\with  his  own 
staff  and  with  thy  committees  staff,  and 
that  the  revisecLamendment,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  went  ovei/it,  is  acceptable^  Is  that 
correct?  /  « 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  \  have 
talked  with  the  Department;  and 
they  do/not  think  that  additional 
necessary,  since  question 
raiseq/on  the  floor,  there  was  no  ol  _ 
including  it.  It  merely  spells  o 
lifically  what  we  intended  to  do. 

[r.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  go  beyond  that. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  offering  the  first  phase 
only  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  read  at  this  time,  so  Senators  may 
be  familiar  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Following 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase 
from,  a  cooperative  marketing  organization 
the  limitation  of  $35,000  shall  not  apply  to 
the  amount  of  price  support  extended  to 
the  cooperative  marketing  organization,  but 
the  amount  of  price  support  made  available 
to  any  person  through  such  cooperative 
marketing  organization  shall  be  included  in 
determining  the  amount  of  price  support 


extended  to  such  person  for  the  purpose  of  i 
applying  such  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preside/t, 
this  amendment  is  the  revised  vemon 
which  eliminates  some  of  the  language 
which  I  believe  could  have  been/Tnter- 
preted — according  to  the  Department 
technicians — as  being  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle.  For  examptefthe  word 
“partnerships”  is  now  excluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No; 
the  amendment  merely  adds  a  provision 
at  the  end  of  my  amendment;  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  does/not  eliminate  any 
of  the  language  ofy  the  other  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  referring  to 
the  amendment/!  previously  offered,  and 
then  withdrew/ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes. 

But  thirf  amendment  provides  that  if 
a  group/of  individuals  wish  to  operate 
as  a  cooperative  group,  they  can  still 
the  benefit  of  the  $35,000  ceil- 

HUMPHREY.  Yes,  as  individ- 

WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct — as  individuals. 

However,  if  a  farmer  is  a  member  of 
a  cooperative,  and  if  he  markets  $15,000 
of  his  products  through  the  cooperative, 
he  will  then  have  remaining  only  $20,- 
000 ;  in  other  words,  all  his  transactions, 
whether  individual  transactions  or 
transactions  through  the  cooperative, 
on  all  commodities  will  be  totaled;  and 
his  total  transactions  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exceed  the  $35,000  ceiling. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  amendment 
I  submitted  subjected  all  his  transac¬ 
tions  to  the  $35,000  ceiling;  and  the 
pending  amendment  will  not  in  any  way 
change  the  application  of  the  $35,000 
ceiling  to  the  fanner’s  total  transac¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  coreect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  have  that 
Ldmept  acfofj  nfl  at  this  point. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  The  amendment  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  without  being  read  by  the 
clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1959.” 

TITLE  I — WHEAT 

Discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  on  wheat 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  of  section 
335  by  deleting  item  (1)  and  renumbering 
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items  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as  items  (1)-,  (2),  and 
(3),  respectively; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  339.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas  shall  not  be  established  for  the 
1963  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat.” 

Price  support 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  level  of  price  support  to  co- 
operators  for  the  1960  crop,  the  1961  crop, 
and  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  respectively,  if 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  such  crop,  shall  be  75  per  centum 
of  the  average  price  received  for  wheat  by 
farmers  during  the  3  marketing  years 
immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop.  Price  support  for  each  such 
crop  of  wheat  in  case  marketing  quotas  are 
disapproved,  in  the  case  of  noncooperators 
and  in  the  case  of  cooperators  outside  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  shall  be  as 
provided  in  section  101(d)(3),  (5),  and  (7). 

“(b)  The  level  of  price  support  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  1963  crop  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  90  per  centum 
of  the  average  price  received  for  wheat  by 
farmers  during  the  3  marketing  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce 
the  price  support  level  for  each  crop  of 
wheat  in  advance  of  the  planting  season 
on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  and  other  in¬ 
formation  available  at  that  time,  and  such 
price  support  level  shall  be  final.” 

TITLE  II - CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  begin¬ 
ning  with  1960  production,  by  inserting 
after  section  420  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  extended  to  any  person  on  any  year’s 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 
through  loans  or  purchases  made  or  made 
available  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  not  exceed 
$35,000.  The  term  .‘person’  shall  mean  any 
individual,  partnership,  firm,  Joint-stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust, 
estate,  or  other  legal  entity  or  a  State,  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
thereof.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula¬ 
tions  prescribing  such  rules  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and  effective 
application  of  such  limitation,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evasion  of  such  limitation.” 

Sec.  202.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  announce  programs  under  this 
subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts  there¬ 
under  with  producers  during  the  eight-year 
period  1956-1963  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December 
31,  1972,  except  that  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  tree  cover  may  continue 
until  December  31,  1977.”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c) 
“$450,000,000”,  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$500,000,000”. 

TITLE  HI - EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1959”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1962”. 

(2)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1959”  and  substituing  in 
lieu  thereof  “1962”  and  by  striking  out 


“$2,250,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “$6,750,000,000”. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “$1,500,000,000”. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  I  hope,  and  if  I  do  not  get 
into  a  complicated  colloquy,  I  think  I  can 
complete  my  remarks  in  short  order. 

As  sort  of  a  test,  I  am  going  to  use  the 
question  raised  by  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  when 
he  asked,  “Has  there  been  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  this  in  the  past  20  years?” 

I  .review  the  legislative  findings  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  that  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  have  been 
there  at  the  time.  Our  distinguished 
friend  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  was  there. 

Here  are  the  legislative  findings.  This 
started  21  years  ago: 

Abnormally  excessive  supplies  overtax  the 
facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transpor¬ 
tation,  congest  terminal  markets  and  milling 
centers  in  the  flow  of  wheat  from  producers 
to  consumers,  depress  the  price  of  wheat  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  other¬ 
wise  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
commodity  in  such  commerce. 

Such  surpluses  result  in  disastrously  low 
purchasing  power  of  grain  producers  for  in¬ 
dustrial  products,  and  reduce  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  assets  supporting  the  na¬ 
tional  credit  structure. 

That  sounds  like  the  statement  which 
was  made  here  this  afternoon.  So  after 
all  these  years  this  program  has  been 
pretty  much  of  a  failure. 

It  seems  to.  me,  after  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made,  the  sensible 
thing  would  be  to  leave  the  department 
charged  with  the  responsibility  over  ag¬ 
riculture  to  have  its  substitute  adopted 
in  the  form  of  permanent  legislation. 

This  is  what  the  substitute  does.  I 
shall  not  weary  Senators  with  long  de¬ 
tail. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  permanent  law,  to 
have  55  million  acres  for  1960,  1961,  and 
1962,  and  after  that  the  allotments 
would  be  eliminated. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
ports  are  proposed,  based  upon  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  3 -year  average 
prices,  until  1962.  Then  allotments 
would  come  off,  and  parity  supports  or 
average  market  supports  would  go  to 
90  percent. 

The  marketing  quota  exemption 
would  be  up  to  15  acres,  with  general 
authority  in  existing  law  to  take  care 
of  and  control  diverted  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  we  follow  that 
program  we  shall  save  from  $200  mil¬ 
lion  to  $250  million  a  year,  and  more 
in  later  years. 

So  much  for  wheat. 

The  proposal  also  relates  to  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  which  will 
expire  on  December  31,  1960.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  extend  the  control  authority 
for  3  years. 

Maximum  annual  payments  would  be 
raised  from  $450  million  to  $500  million 
in  any  calendar  year. 

There  was  contained  in  one  paragraph 
specific  authority  to  permit  discourag¬ 


ing  wheat  production  in  given  States 
and  regions.  I  struck  that  out. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  was  con¬ 
trived  there,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am 
not  in  the  corner  of  those  toying  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  State  or  region.  So  I 
struck  it  out. 


Then  there  is  a  provision  which  ex¬ 
tends  Public  Law  480.  The  expiration 
date  is  December  31,  1959.  We  would 
extend  it  3  years. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  expended  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480  by 
$4,500  million. 

It  would  extend  title  n  of  the  act  for 
3  years. 

It  would  increase  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  expended  under  title  II  of 
such  act  from  $800  million  to  $1,500 
million. 

So  there  is  included  in  the  proposal 
changes  in  Public  Law  480,  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  and  the 
wheat  program,  plus  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  proposal  is  to 
increase  the  amount  to  be  expended  un¬ 
der  title  I  by  $4  billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  title  I  by  $4,500  million, 
and,  under  title  H,  from  $800  million  to 
$1,500  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  program  for  3  years? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  speak¬ 
ing  of  Public  Law  480  or  the  conservation 
reserve? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Title  3  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposal  is  to 
extend  title  1  for  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Congress  usually 
extends  it  year  by  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  proposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  for  3  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  is  to 
extend  it  to  1962.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  does 
the  proposal  provide  for  each  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  it 
broken  down  in  that  way,  but,  under 
title  1,  the  amount  to  be  authorized  to 
be  expended  would  be  increased  by 
$4,500  million.  Title  2  of  Public  Law 
480  would  be  extended  for  3  years. 
Then,  under  title  2,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  from  $800  million  to  $1,500 


million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Senator  if  this  is 
program? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  did  the  ad¬ 
ministration  change  its  mind, 


May  I  ask  the 
the  administration 


because 
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the  last  notice  we  had  was  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension?  I  ask  the  question  only  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  because  I  am  pleased 
with  the  proposed  3-year  extension. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  when 
or  if  the  administration  changed  its 
mind.  All  I  know  is  what  I  have  before 
me.  * 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
reading  from  a  paper.  The  committee 
had  recommendations  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  a  1-year  extension.  I  wondered 
if  the  Secretary  had  changed  his  mind. 
If  so,  I  wanted  to  stand  up  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  and  wish  him  well.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  extend  the  authority  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Secretary  has 
never  indicated  to  me  anything  other 
than  a  3-year  extension. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  his  testimony 
his  recommendation  was  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  gather  his  testi¬ 
mony  was  rather  official,  or  was  he 
merely  visiting  with  us? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  he  is  merely  visiting  with  us, 
because  we  have  such  pleasant  visits. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  I  know  is  what  I 
know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able 
to  tell,  from  the  report  he  had  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whether  the 
bill  as  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
without  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  will  increase  the 
existing  cost  of  the  support  program? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  best  estimate  I 
have  is  that  the  Department  believes  this 
proposal  will  increase  the  cost  from  $150 
million  to  $200  million.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  broken  down.  I  have  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  personnel  who  worked  on 
the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is 
whether  the  bill  which  is  now  pending, 
without  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  will  lower  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  or  increase  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Department 
takes  the  position  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellender]  shakes  his  head  and  in¬ 
dicates  “no”  to  that  statement,  but  the 
figures  I  have  in  front  of  me  are  all  I 
have,  and  they  are  not  broken  down 
They  indicate  the  cost  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  whereas  the  administration 
proposal  would  decrease  the  cost  by  from 
$200  million  to  $250  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  if  passed,  will  increase  the  cost 
by  $50  million,  while  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  administration  will  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  by  $200  million? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  basis  of  rep¬ 
resentations  and  figures  that  have  been 
submitted  to  me,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct,  although  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  shakes  his  head  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  is  probably  not  the  fact.  But 


I  base  my  statement  entirely  on  the 
figures  that  have  come  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  if  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers — 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  would  vote  for  my 
substitute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  by  $200  million,  as  declared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  and  more  in  latex- 
years.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
tending  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question.  Does  the  bill  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  in  any  way  control 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  acreage 
taken  out  of  production  in  order  to 
qualify? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  question 
would  almost  have  to  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  talking  about  the  diverted  acres, 
and  whether  they  shall  be  controlled  so 
fax-  as  other  pi*ice  supported  commodi¬ 
ties  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  existing 
bill,  can  a  farmer  say,  “I  will  go  under 
the  price  support  program  and  take  out 
20  percent  of  my  acres,  but  I  am  going 
to  plant  the  20  percent  of  the  acres  to 
other  subsidized  products”? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  bill  which 
came  from  the  committee,  even  if  it 
might  not  clear,  undertakes  to  make 
sure  that  diverted  acres  will  not  be  di¬ 
verted  to  price  supported  crops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  am  mistaken,  the 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  the  chaix-man 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  amend¬ 
ment  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  provided  that 
the  diverted  acres  could  not  be  planted 
to  a  crop  for  which  pi-ice  support  is  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  amendment  pi'ovided  fur¬ 
ther  if  the  farmer  did  not  use  the  land 
at  all,  he  would  receive  a  payment  in 
kind,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  crop  the 
land  would  produce  if  planted  to  wheat 
or  corn,  for  instance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is,  does 
the  pending  bill  in  any  manner  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  planting  of  the  withdrawn 
acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  ehangd 
the  existing  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  farmer  can  get 
the  inci-eased  subsidy  payment  by  taking 
the  acreage  out  of  production  of  wheat, 
and  then  plant  other  products? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  plant  any¬ 
thing  he  desired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  while  we  would 
be  reducing  the  wheat  planting  we  would 
allow  the  farmer  to  increase  his  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  total  acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  could 
plant  corn,  if  he  desired,  or  almost  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Mi-.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  2  minutes  or 
3  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I,  in  part, 
represent  a  State  which  is  essentially  a 
consumer  of  farm  products,  both  with  - 
respect  to  urban  and  suburban  popula¬ 
tion,  and  with  respect  to  farming  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  largely  engaged  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry  raising,  and  similar  activi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposed  by  the  minority  leader  : 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  regard 
to  this  bill,  though  it  is  an  agricultural 
bill.  When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  I  did  the  same  thing.  I  depi-ecate 
the  fact  that  unfortunately  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  consumers  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  do  not  feel  an  adequate 
^interest  in  proposed  farm  legislation. 
There  is  nothing  which  has  greater  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
average  family,  which  pays  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  income  for  food  and 
food  products.  There  is  nothing  which 
has  greater  influence  upon  the  average 
family  than  the  farm  program.  I  think 
it  is  vex-y  sad  that  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  do  not  speak  out  about  the  farm 
programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi-.  President,  my  mail  - 
this  particular  year  has  been  enormous 
with  regard  to  this  question.  People  do  . 
a  lot  of  talking  about  economy,  yet  when 
one  plumbs  the  coi’respondence  and  com¬ 
munications  one  determines  it  is  really 
not  so  much  a  question  of  cost  as  it  is  a 
question  of  hopelessness  with  regard  to 
what  we  are  spending  and  the  results 
which  are  being  achieved.  There  are 
remarkable  paradoxes,  with  mounting  . 
costs  and  mounting  surpluses — with  tre¬ 
mendous  costs  for  storage,  which  are 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  now — and 
constantly  accumulating  sui-pluses. 

As  we  can  observe  from  a  study  of  the 
pending  bill,  this  is  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem.  The  committee  tells  us  frankly  that 
as  of  July  1,  this  year  we  shall  have  a 
carryover  of  roughly  one-third  more 
than  we  had  as  of  July  1  last  year.  This 
is  some  kind  of  a  cul-de-sac  in  which 
we  are,  from  which  it  is  high  time  we  ex¬ 
tricated  ourselves.  We  may  have  to  do 
it  drastically. 

I  believe  the  attitude  of  the  consumer 
is  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  spend 
what  he  is  spending  now  in  oi-der  to  help 
the  farmer  over  the  hill.  A  problem  may 
ax-ise  because  of  the  fact  that  we  need 
large  fax-ms  and  moi-e  mechanization. 
However,  the  consumer  is  absolutely  op¬ 
posed  to  spending  more  in  the  blind  alley 
in  which  I  think  the  committee  bill  will 
take  us,  and  in  which  the  whole  farm 
program  as  designed  in  the  Congress — 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body — con¬ 
stantly  has  taken  us.  At  least  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  is  bi-ave  enough  and  willing 
enough  to  take  a  beating  to  tx-y  to  break 
the  mati’ix  in  which  we  seem  to  have 
caught  oux-selves. 

My  presentation  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  I  think,  should  do  this:  I 
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deeply  believe  we  can  find  a  way  out,  if 
we  are  willing  to  spend  as  much  money 
in  using  food  as  an  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  which  is  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  Public  Law  480  and  increasing 
the  amount  available  for  it;  using  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  as  instruments  for 
industrial  production,  in  the  great  re¬ 
search  program  proposed;  using  surplus 
food  for  the  indigent  and  the  distressed, 
as  my  colleagues  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  rMr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
others  have  suggested;  and  seeking  to 
retrain  the  farm  population,  even  pay¬ 
ing  the  farmers  compensation  in  the 
process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  could  even  pay  the 
farmers  while  they  are  being  retrained, 
so  that  they  may  be  moved  off  the  farms 
into  other  areas  where  they  will  be  more 
productive  in  terms  of  the  entire  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  idea  that  we  can  have  a  yeom.  nry 
in  the  United  States  is  completely  ar¬ 
chaic.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  keep  it 
alive,  sentimentally,  but  we  are  talking 
about  a  situation  which  has  lasted  for  10 
or  20  or  30  years.  I  feel  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  want  us  to  face  reality.  I  think 
we  face  reality  a  little  more  accurately 
with  the  administration  substitute  than 
with  the  committee  bill,  which  I  think 
would  result  in  the  same  hopeless  situa¬ 
tion  we  have  faced  for  years. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  feel. I  want  to  accept 
the  situation  insofar  as  I6V2  million 
consumers  in  New  York  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
I  wish  to  read  a  clipping  for  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I,  of  course,  share 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  a  deep 
and  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  consumers.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  listen  as 
I  read  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  re¬ 
garding  a  Department  of  Agriculture  sur¬ 
vey,  taken  at  the  end  of  1958.  The  article 
reads : 

An  Agriculture  Department  market  study- 
shows  that  even  if  farmers  had  donated  their 
wheat,  consumers  still  would  have  had  to 
pay  16.9  cents  for  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread 
in  1958. 

As  it  was,  the  retail  price  averaged  19.3 
cents  a  pound.  Thus,  farmers  got  2.4  cents 
for  the  wheat  used  in  a  pound  of  bread  that 
netted  the  retailer  3.1  cents. 

The  study  showed  that  bread  prices  have 
risen  every  year  since  1945.  During  much 
of  this  period,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
wheat  prices. 

Other  farm-produced  ingredients  in  a 
pound  of  bread— lard,  sugar,  and  dried  milk — 
brought  producers  six-tenths  of  a  cent  last 
year. 

The  study  said  the  increase  in  bread  prices 
had  reflected  higher  marketing  margins. 


mostly  involving  the  baker.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  cited  higher  wage  rates  and  higher 
costs  for  wrapping  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  to  know  that  if  every 
wheat  farmer  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
cided  to  produce  wheat  as  the  Nation’s 
No.  1  Santa  Claus,  and  to  give  it  to  all 
the  bakers  of  New  York,  it  would  save 
the  consumers  only  2.4  cents  a  loaf  on 
their  bread,  and  the  consumers  would 
still  be  paying  16.9  cents  a  loaf,  though 
the  farmer  never  received  one  penny. 

All  the  talk  about  what  effect  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill,  whatever  may  be  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  passage,  will  have  on  the 
consumer,  I  will  say,  is  really  redundant. 
The  truth  is  that,  if  we  should  raise  the 
price  supports  5  or  10  cents,  it  would 
not  be  reflected  in  a  cost  of  more  than 
one-half  of  1  cent  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  instant,  since  he 
has  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  want  to  ar¬ 
gue  at  cross  purposes.  This  is  no  time 
for  extended  debate.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  also  the  consumers, 
who  are  very  resentful  about  paying 
billions  of  dollars  when  the  situation 
seems  to  be  hopeless.  What  the  Senator 
himself  has  said  emphasizes  its  hope¬ 
lessness. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  let  us  see  if  we 
humanly  can  break  this  matrix.  That  is 
all  I  plead  for;  and  any  right-minded 
consumer  only  asks  for  that.  Let  us  not 
go  into  the  details  of  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  save  a  penny.  The  situation 
looks  hopeless.  That  is  all  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  we  can  break  the  matrix  with  a 
change  in  administration. 

Mr.  FT  .TENDER,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
✓gave  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
program  which  has  been  submitted  by 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  program  he  is  suggesting  would 
mean  that  in  1960  the  price  of  wheat 
could  go  down  to  $1.41;  in  1961,  to  $1.29; 
and  in  1962  to  $1.14. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Illinois,  I  must  state 
that  I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the  pack¬ 
age  he  offers  the  Senate.  Part  1  of  his 
substitute  is  the  administration’s  wheat 
program.  This  program  was  studied  by 
the  committee,  and  studied7  carefully, 
considering  the  delay  involved  from  its 
initial  announcement  in  extremely  gen¬ 
eral  terms  by  the  Secretary,  and  its  final 
submission  in  bill  form  to  the  committee. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  in  any  great  de¬ 
tail  on  this  approach.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  committee  considered  it,  and 
found  it  wanting.  It  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  do  anything  more  than  offer 
the  prospect  of  further  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction,  lower  farm  income,  aggravated 


surpluses  and  increased  costs  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Senator’s  substitute  would  also 
greatly  broaden  the  conservation  reserve 
program  of  the  soil  bank.  I  need  not 
remind  Senators  that  this  is  the  second 
phase  of  the  soil-bank  program,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  already  given  a  black 
eye  to  the  entire  farm  program.  I  am 
most  reluctant  to  increase  and  expand  a 
program  involving  direct  payments  to 
farmers  for  taking  their  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to 
taking  such  a  program,  but  I  urge  Sen¬ 
ators  to  withhold  cramming  any  such 
scheme  down  the  throat  of  American 
agriculture  until  our  committee  has  at 
least  had  a  chance  to  examine  this  latest 
proposal  in  detail. 

Earlier  today,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware, '  I  took  great  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  direct  payments  feature 
of  the  soil  bank,  including  both  the  acre¬ 
age  and  conservation  reserve,  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  toward  creating  and  fos¬ 
tering  the  prevailing  misunderstanding 
of  the  price  support  program.  Thanks 
to  the  press,  and  others,  the  public  has 
been  given  the  impression  that  payments 
made  under  the  soil  bank  program  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Before  extending  the  soil  bank, 
before  embarking  upon  a  bigger,  cost¬ 
lier,  conservation  reserve,  I  do  believe 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
see  where  the  Department  wants  to  lead 
us  in  what  is  apparently  an  effort  to 
move  down  the  direct  payments  road, 
even  though  such  payments  in  this  case 
are  soil  bank  payments. 

The  third  part  of  the  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in¬ 
volves  a  3-year  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  so-called  Surplus  Disposal  Act. 
As  Senators  well  know,  the  committee 
has  generally  insisted  that  Public  Law 
480  be  extended  only  on  a  year-by-year 
basis.  We  have  endeavored  to  keep  it 
a  temporary  program.  Here  we  have  a 
proposal  to  extend  it  for  3  years,  at  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $1*4  billion. 

Title  II,  donations,  would  be  increased 
from  $700  million  to  $l1/2  billion. 

To  a  large  extent,  I  am  mystified  by 
what  is  apparently  the  administration’s 
position  on  this  matter.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  indeed,  the  President 
himself,  have  both  stated  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  that  Public  Law  480  sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
posal  authorities  contained  in  that  law, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  long-range 
programs — that  such  sales  should  not  be 
regarded  as  real  consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  any  more  than,  in 
their  words,  warehouses  should  be  con- 


ered  markets. 

n  the  light  of  the  past  reluctance  of 
>  Congress  to  embark  upon  long- 
lge  authorizations  for  Public  Law  480, 
d  in  view  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  s 
st  position  on  this  matter,  I  uige 
nators  to  join  me  in  opposing  a  3- 
tr,  extension  of  this  program. 

Hr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  a  mend - 
nt  offered  by  the  Senator  fiom  Ill 
c  he  defeated. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  trust 
the  chairman  will  give  us  assurance 
that  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
will  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  consider  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  support  to  the  proposal  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
farm  program. 

By  June  30,  1960,  there  will  be  $3  V2 
billion  worth  of  wheat  in  the  bins.  From 
1954  to  1958  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was 
$2,533  million.  Statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  20  years  of  study 
have  been  devoted  to  this  problem  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  it.  At  the  end  of 
20  years  we  are  worse  off  than  we  were 
in  1938. 

Arguments  are  made  to  the  effect  that 
no  benefit  will  come  to  the  consumer  in 
the  city.  All  I  know  is  that  there  is  $9 
billion  worth  of  surplus  food  in  the  bins, 
costing  the  taxpayers  $1  billion  a  year  for 
storage  and  administration. 

Finally,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
when  it  says  it  is  necessary  to  take  wheat 
out  of  production  in  order  to  reduce  the 
surplus,  inserted  no  provision  in  the  bill 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  farmer  is  paid 
for  taking  out  of  production  his  acreage 
of  wheat,  he  shall  be  prohibited  from 
using  it  for  other  crops.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  committee  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  such  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

We  shall  be  committing  a  swindle  upon 
the  consumers  of  the  country  when  we 
tell  them,  through  the  existing  bill,  that 
wheat  will  be  taken  out  of  production, 
unless  we  also  tell  them  that  we  have 
told  the  farmer,  “Take  your  wheat  acre¬ 
age  out  of  production  and  then  plant  it 
to  other  crops.” 

I  will  support  the  administration  pro¬ 
posal,  and  vote  against  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Tyield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  exhausted 
or  yielded  back  on  both  sides. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  [Putting  the 
question.]  The  “noes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill \to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  a  wheat  bill 
primarily  because  the  present  program 
has  failed. 

It  has  failed  to  bring  production  in  line 
with  need 

It  has  failedX because  it  has  piled  up 
over  $3  billion  Of  wheat  in  Government 
investment  and  inventory. 

It  has  failed  because  it  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  has  failed  because  it  has  not  helped 
the  family  farmer  to  earn  a  fair  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  his  famfiy. 

Since  the  majority  of ’the  farmers  will 
elect  to  plant  their  present  allotment  and 
receive  65  percent  of  parity,  as  against 
the  75  percent  under  the  \present  Jaw, 
farm  income  will  be  decreased  through 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  with  the  saW  allot 
ments,  but  a  lower  price,  farmers  will 
make  every  effort  to  increase  Npresent 
production  per  acre.  Therefor^  total 
wheat  production  will  increase. 

With  the  same  or  more  produdtion, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  will  be 
added  next  year  to  the  already  bulg^ig 
Government  inventory. 

And  what  happens  to  the  small  farme}, 
who  under  the  present  law,  can  plant  15 
acres  of  wheat? 

It  will  cut  his  exemption  20  percent. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  will  not  cu 
the  big  wheat  farmer — only  the  sm 
wheat  farmer. 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  special 
provision  to  help  the  small  cotton  fanfaer. 

I  supported  that  action.  Now  wfe  are 
about  to  vote  on  a  wheat  bill  in  which  the 
small  wheat  farmer  is  the  one  hurt. 

I  am  aware  of  this  wheat  situation,  and 
agree  that  something  must /be  done. 
But  S.  1968  will  not  solve  tne  surplus 
problem.  It  will  not  reduc/ the  cost  of 
the  farm  program.  In  addition,  it  will 
further  reduce  the  incom/  of  the  small 
family-sized  operator. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  /Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  /Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  /nas  been  exhausted  or 
yielded  back 

The  bill  is/pen  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  is  .ho  further  amendment  to  be 
pi  oposed, /he  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  /time. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
hawng  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
qi/stion  is,  Shall  it  pass?  [Putting  the 
lestion.] 

Mr-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  a  division. 


On  a  division,  the  bill  was  passed,  as/ 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  6f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States /of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  /itle 
1  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

“Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  eaon  of  the 
1960  and  1961  crops  of  wheat  pride  support 
shall  be  made  available  as  provmed  in  this 
section.  The  Secretary  is  aut/orized  and 
directed  to  offer  the  operator  /f  each  farm 
for  which  an  allotment  is  established  un¬ 
der  the  Agricultural  Adjustm/nt  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  a  choice  of- 

“(A)  complying  with  th/farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  determined  purs/ant  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act/of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  with  price  support  At  65  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefc/  or 

“(B)  reducing  the /acreage  of  wheat  be¬ 
low  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  not  less 
than  10  per  centuiy  of  such  allotment  with 
price  support  at  7 / per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  or 

“(C)  reducing/  the  acreage  of  wheat  be¬ 
low  the  farm  /reage  allotment  by  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  such  allotment  with 
price  support/at  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  theref/. 

To  be  eligible  for  price  support,  producers 
who  elect/choice  (B)  or  choice  (C)  must 
not  knowingly  exceed  the  wheat  acreage 
for  the  /arm  applicable  under  such  choice. 
Any  p/son  operating  more  than  one  farm, 
in  or</r  to  be  eligible  for  either  choice  (B) 
or  choice  (C),  must  elept  such  choice  for  all 
fan/s  for  which  he  is  the  operator.  The 
Se/etary  shall  determine  and  announce  the 
support  price  for  producers  who  elect  choice 
),  choice  (B),  and  choice  (C),  respective- 
'y,  in  advance  of  the  planting  season  on 
the  basis  of  the  statistics  and  other  informa- 
ion  available  at  that  time,  and  such  sup¬ 
port  price  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  such  announcement,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on 
the  \records  of  the  county  committee)  of 
eachVarm  for  which  an  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished)*  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  \1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of 
the  alternative  choices  available  to  him. 
The  operator  of  each  farm,  within  the  time 
prescribedlby  the  Secretary,  shall  notify  the 
county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  de¬ 
sires  choiceX  (B)  or  choice  (C)  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  for  tile  farm.  If  the  operator  fails 
to  so  notify  \he  county  committee  within 
the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  elected  choice  (A) .  The  choice  elected 
by  the  operator  Vhall  apply  to  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  fajtm.  Price  support  under 
this  section  shall  lie  made  available  only  if 
producers  have  no\  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  cron.  In  case  marketing 
quotas  are  disapproved,  price  support  to  co- 
operators  shall  be  as\  provided  in  section 
101(d)(3).  Whether  marketing  quotas  are 
approved  or  disapprovedWice  support  shall 
be  made  available  only  ifVcreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  are  in  effect  for  the  crop 
and  only  to  cooperators.  Nb  price  support 
for  wheat  shall  be  made  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  outside  the  commercial  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  area.  The  acreage  oil  any  farm 
which  is  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from 
the  production  of  wheat  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support  as  provided  in 
choice  (B)  or  choice  (C)  shall  be  considered 
acreage  devoted  to  wheat  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  future  State,  county),  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  am^id- 
ed.  In  applying  the  provisions  of  pa., 
graph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seven ty-sevenA 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340(61),  and  sectioi 
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H.  R.  7983 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  26, 1959 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows : 

6  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  imder  this 

7  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end- 

8  ing  December  31,  1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

9  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years 
by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years:  Provided, 
however,  That  it  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals  result¬ 
ing  from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  this  Act 
shall  have  priority  over  disposals  under  this  title  and  that 
agreements  under  this  title  shall  be  entered  into  only  in  those 
cases  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
that  countries  requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  requirements  through  com¬ 
modities  made  available  for  export  under  section  303  of  this 
Act/’ 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  “December  31, 
1960”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines 
that  any  such  action  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  any  materials 
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1  included  within  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 

2  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 

3  TJ.S.C.  98-98h)  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterio- 

4  ration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  strategic 

5  and  other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  important  to  the 

6  economy  or  the  security  programs  of  the  United  States  as 

7  designated  by  the  Secretary,  including  but  not  limited  to 

8  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 

9  partment  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi¬ 
le  lization,  or  (c)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 

11  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 

12  ance  programs,  or  (d)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 

13  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

14  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  co- 

15  operation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and 

16  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges 

17  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h) 

18  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 

19  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carrying 

20  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  re- 

21  strictions  shall  he  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world 

22  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  exported. 

23  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  consummate  agreements  for 

24  disposals  authorized  herein  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $350,- 

25  000,000'  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  and 
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encourage  the  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  raw  material  originating  in  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring 
such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  contemplated  herein  are 
hereby  directed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  materials,  goods, 
or  equipment  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
means  of  barter  or  exchanges  as  directed  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchanges 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  such  mate¬ 
rials,  goods,  or  equipment.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  strategic  or  other  materials 
required  by  other  Government  agencies”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reacted  International^Wheat  Agreement.  Senate  com¬ 

mittee  voted  to  report  International  Sugar  Agreement.  \Senate  committee  voted  to 
l,ort  bills  to  extend  Public  Zaw  480,  to  increase  durum  wheat  allotments,  and  to 
make  surplus  cotton  availably  to  textile  mills.  Sens.  Bush,  Bennett,  and  Dirksen 
introduced  and  Sen.  Bush  discussed  housing  bill. 


SENATE 

/  \ 

1.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  reservation  the  new  Internation¬ 

al  Wheat  Agreement  (Exec.  Rept.  5)  (p.  12074). 

2.  SUGAR.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report) /the  new  International  Sugar  Agreement,  p.  D603 


3,  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  voted  to  report,  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 
port)  the  following  bills:  p.  D603 

S.  1748.  without  amendment,  to  extendJHubllc  Law  480. 


,  S.  314,  without  amendment,  to  direct  the  Secretary^  make  available 
tile  mills  CCC  surplus  cotton  at  reduced  prices. 

S.  1282,  with  amendmJSFTTo  provide  for  the  establishment  of  anjdvieory 
committee  to  study  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  mcrea 
allotments. 


S.  2133,  without  amendment,  to  make  permanent  the  act  of  July  3,  1956, 
authorizing  Interior  to  requisition  low-quality  grain  from  CCC  to  use  in  the 
prevention  of  waterfowl  depredations. 

S.  1453,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  sell  and  conyey 
aNtract  of  land  to  Keosauqua,  Iowa. 

R.  306,  without  amendment,  to  permit  the  Crop  Insurance  Board  to /deter¬ 
mine  "Nwhen  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  crop  insurance  in  a  county  tjb  warrant 
the  prtajram  being  established  there. 

H.  R\  6436,  with  amendment,  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  g<!mgicide.  ant 
Rodentici^e  Act  so  as  to  include  nematocides,  plant  regulators,  ^defoliants,  an< 


desiccants^ 

S.  2014,  \n.th  amendment,  to  amend  the  Capper -Volstead  Act  do  as  to  provide 
for  farmer  association  ownership  of  marketing  facilities  bjyexempting  such 
associations  frW  the  anti-trust  laws. 

S.  669,  with  amendment  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ybnvey  a  tract  of  land 
to  a  church  in  Henderson,  Tenn. 

S.  1110,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretaij/  to  convey  interests  in 
submarginal  lands  to\lemson  College,  S.  C. 


SURPLUS  FOODS.  The  "DaiiV  Digest”  states  that  thp  Agriculture  and  Forestry’  f* 

P/vmrl  t*  ^  o  4  Ui«  A  M  ^  i  .i.  i  / .u i  •  i  ..  «  -« 


Committee  "considered,  bu\ took  no  final  action' an,  pending  legislation  rela¬ 


tive  to  distribution  of  fooNs."  p.  D603 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960/  Passed,  90  to  0,  with  amendments 
this  bill,  H.  R.  7454  (pp.  12109*30,  12?3I2-51).  Conferees  were  appointed 
(p,  12151).  House  conferees  have\pot  yet  been  appointed. 


CONSERVATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  WS^lfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendmeiyt's  \  812,  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  p.  D604 

Sens.  Randolph  and  Humphrey  oilmen  ded\:he  bill  and  urged  its  enactment, 
pp.  12103-4,  12157 


VETERANS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  1138,  to  provide  for  readjustment  assistances,  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  Jaid  31,  1955  and  July  1,  1^>3,  including  payments  for 


courses  in  on-farm  training  (S.  Re%t.  514).  pp.  12074,  12165 


CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Sen/McGee  inserted  an  article  by  Sen^oung,  0.,  "Civil  De¬ 
fense:  A  National  Disgrace,’'  critical  of  the  civil  defense  program,  pp, 
12093-5  7  *  V 


SALINE  WATERV  Sen.  Johnson  stated  that  "the  Interior  Depar^ent  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  th^c  Freeport,  Tex.,  has  been  selected  as  the  site  ofCthe  first 
saline-w^ter  conversion  demonstration  plant  on  the  gulf  coast and  commended 
the  selection  of  this  site  for  construction  of  the  plant,  p.  l\()98 


FORESJPfeY;  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Murray  commended  the  service  of  Howard  r\  Jones,  who 
ha^/ retired  from  the  Forest  Service,  stating  that  he  "is  the  model  S  the  type 
°r  ^2^02  and  dedicated  career  Federal  employee  whose  value  we  all  recognize. " 


BUDGET.  Sen.  Symington  stated  that  "the  Congress  cut  the  administration's  ^ 
gyppriation  requests  in  the  last  5  fiscal  years  by  $10,603,874,716,"  and  coL 
tended  that  the  "President  recently  vetoed  a  wheat  bill  which  would  have  save* 
about  $260  million."  pp.  12102-3 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  ratified  International  WheaK  Agreement.  Senate  committee  re¬ 
ported  bills  to  extend  Public  L4w  480,  to  increase  durum  wheat  allotments,  to  make 
surplus  cotton  available  to  textile  mills,  and  to  permit  farmer  association  owner¬ 
ship  of  marketing  facilities/  Sen.  Stennis  urged  eiWment  of  legislation  to  con¬ 
tinue  automatic  preservation  of  acreage  allotment  hisb^ries.  House  committee  vote 
to  report  bill  to  increase  Federal  travel  per  diem  rater 


SENATE 

1.  WHEAT r  By  a/vote  of  92  to  1,  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  ratification  of  the  new 
International  Wheat  Agreement  (the  Agreement  is  to  remain  in  fo^ce  for  3  years, 
until  Ji^  31,  1962).  pp.  12234-44 


2.  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  reported  the  following  bills: 

S.  1748.  without  amendment,  to  extend  Public  Law ,480  (S.  Rept.  522 

.  ■■■-  a  """  '■*  .""V  ■».  '  ""T  T%~Z n _ Mhl  4 


to  tex- 


.  S.  314,  without  amendment/to  direct  the  Secretary  to  Sake  avail abl 
lile  mills  CCC  surplus  cotton  at  reduced  prices  (S.  Rept.  520). 

S.  1282,  with  amendment,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  adviso 
mittee  to  study  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  increases  in  durum  w  ea_  a 

ments  (S.  Rept.  527) .  «.  T  i  1056  au- 

S.  2133,  without  amendment,  to  make  permanent  the  act  of  J  >  in  t^e 

thorizing  Interior  to  requisition  low-quality  grain  from 


-  2  - 


prevention  of  waterfowl  depredations  (S.  Rept.  524). 

S.  1453,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  sell  and  conve; 
a  tract  of  land  to  Keosauqua,  Iowa  (S.  Rept.  521). 

H.  R.  306,  without  amendment,  to  permit  the  Crop  Insurance  Board  to  <teter- 
i&uae  when  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  crop  insurance  in  a  county  to  ^arrant 
theyprogram  being  established  there  (S.  Rept.  526). 

R.  6436,  with  amendment,  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  anc 
Ro denote ide  Act  so  as  to  include  nematocides,  plant  regulators,  defoliants,  an< 
desiccants  (S.  Rept.  579). 

S.  2014,  with  amendment,  to  amend  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  so/as  to  provide 
for  farmerNassociation  ownership  of  marketing  facilities  by  exempting  such 
associations^ from  the  anti-trust  laws  (S.  Rept.  528). 

S.  669,  without  amendment  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to/fconvey  a  tract  of 
land  to  a  church  in  Henderson,  Tenn.  (S.  Rept.  523). 

S.  1110,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  convey  interests 
in  submarginal  lands  to  Clemson  College,  S.  C.  (S.  Rept.  525). 


3.  COTTON.  Sen.  Stennis  \irged  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
automatic  preservationN^f  acreage  allotment  histories,  stating  that  unless  his- 
bill,  S.  62,  "or  some  modified  plan  is  adopted  during  this  session,  procedurev 
for  protecting  acreage  history  will  revert  back  to  complicated  and  costly 
procedures  in  effect  prior  no  1957,"  amd  inserted  a  table  prepared  by  this 


Department  showing  the  number\pf  cotton  fax 
planted  during  1958.  pp.  12l8&r90 


on  which  no  cotton  allotment  was 


4.  VETERANS.  Passed  over,  at  the  request 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans' 
Jan.  31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963,  it 
training,  p.  12261 


rf  Sen.  Hart,  S.  1138,  to  provide  for 
to  served  in  the  Armed  forces  between 
tding  payments  for  courses  in  on-farm 


5.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Keating  uv§ed  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize 
the  President  to  reduce  or  eLjrainate,  by  Executive  order,  amounts  from  ap¬ 
propriation  bills,  stating  that  such  authority  "is  an  essential  step  to 
achieving  long-term  Federal  fiscal  responsibility,  pp.  12201-2 

The  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  received  from  the  President 
July  13  (S.  Doc.  37)  it^Ludes  $1,500,000  for  the \onst miction  of  the  first 
demonstration  plant  tar  convert  sea  water  to  fresh  water  and  $50,000  for  the 
design  of  a  demonstration  plant  to  convert  brackish  water  to  fresh  water. 

The  funds  are  to  remain  available  until  Sept.  3,  1965. 


C 


6.  RECLAMATION.  Sevf.  Douglas  criticized  the  Interior  Departnfcmt  for  not  respond¬ 
ing  to  his  letters  for  a  "meaningful  reply  as  to  whether  they  intend  to  carry 
out  the  basi^  purpose  of  the  reclamation  law"  limiting  the  ahjount  of  water 
from  Federal  reclamation  projects  to  those  farms  not  in  excesXof  160  acres, 
and  insei^ed  his  recent  letter  to  Interior  on  the  matter,  pp.  \2198-9 


7.  TEXTILE/IMPORTS.  Sen.  Stennis  urged  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  importation  of  cotton  textiles,  and  stated  that  "It  is  my  understanding 
th^it  the  cotton  industi^  has  filed  a  special  appeal  with  the  Secretary  of 
riculture,  and  I  urge  the  Secret  airy  to  bring  this  critical  matter  to\he  im- 
idiate  attention  of  the  President."  pp.  12197-8 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen. Chavez  urged  the  "establishment  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  water  resources  development  project,"  and  inserted  a  letter 
he  received  from  GAO  in  which  GAO  "reiterated  the  need  for  greater  unifoimiity 
with  respect  to  cost  sharing  of  water  resources  projects."  p.  12196 
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EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


July  15,  1959. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1748] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with¬ 
out  amendment. 

This  bill  would — • 

(1)  extend  title  I  (sales  for  foreign  currency)  and  title  II 
(famine  relief)  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  for  1  year  until 
December  31,  1960; 

(2)  increase  the  title  I  authorization  by  $1.5  billion;  and 

(3)  increase  the  title  II  authorization  by  $300  million. 

OTHER  PROPOSALS 

A  number  of  suggested  changes  in  Public  Law  480  were  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  just  prior  to  the  meeting  at 
which  the  committee  voted  to  report  out  S.  1748,  and  the  committee 
is  informed  of  many  additional  proposals  to  amend  Public  Law  4S0. 
There  is  no  doubt  considerable  merit  in  these  proposals  and  they 
deserve  to  be  very  carefully  examined.  This  the  committee  proposes 
to  do.  However,  it  is  essential  that,  the  act  be  extended,  without 
lapse  (as  has  been  the  case  previously),  and  the  committee  felt  that  a 
simple  extension  of  the  act  should  be  reported  and  passed  immediately, 
to  be  followed  by  consideration  of  needed  amendments.  This  will 
permit  orderly  programing  under  the  act  and  permit  appropriate 
consideration  of  proposed  changes.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  this  bill  can  be  passed  without  being  encumbered  with  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  not  yet  received  the  consideration  which  the 
committee  proposes  to  give  to  them. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

Agreements  signed  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  provide  for 
the  shipment  of  840  million  bushels  of  wheat,  4  million  bales  of  cotton, 
33.5  million  bags  of  rice,  3.3  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  210  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  250  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  120  million 
pounds  of  meat,  180  million  pounds  of  lard,  285  million  pounds  of 
dairy  products,  175  million  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
other  commodities. 

In  195o— 56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  title  I,  foreign  currencv 
shipments  totaled  $427  million  at  export  market  value,  or  12  percent 
of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  During  1956-57  title  I  shipments 
amounted  to  $900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total;  during 

1957— 58  about  $650  million,  approximately  16  percent;  and  durino- 

1958- 59,  $725  million,  about  20  percent. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign  currency  payments  of 
more  than  $3.7  billion.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used  for 
economic  development  purposes  in  importing  countries,  about  10 
percent  wdl  be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies,  and  the 
remaining  30  percent  is  planned  for  meeting  U.S.  expenses  overseas  and 
expanding  certain  U.S.  programs. 

Title  1  originally  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $700  million  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  the  Government  to  supply  commodities  under 
the  program.  The  value  of  these  commodities  at  current  world  prices 
of  course,  is  considerably  less.  This  authorization  has  been  raised 
four  times  and  now  is  $6.25  billion.  Nearly  $5.1  billion  of  this  limit 
has  moved  or  will  move  under  more  than  150  agreements  signed  with 
38  friendly  countries.  Agreements  totaled  about  $500  million  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1955,  $1  billion  in  1955-56,  $1.5  billion  in  1956-57 
$1  billion  m  1957-58,  and  $1.1  billion  last  year. 

lor  certain  commodities  the  program  has  been  particularly  im¬ 
portant.  For  example,  more  than  half  the  total  U.S.  wheat  exports 
dining  the  past  fiscal  year,  or  about  230  million  bushels,  moved  under 
title  I;  also,  about  750  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil,  or  about  65  percent  of  total  edible  oil  exports;  about  one-third  of 
rice  exports;  and  one-fifth  of  cotton  shipments. 

The  value  and  quantity  of  commodities  which  have  been  programed 
under  agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year  1959,  and  cumulative  totals 
are  shown  later  in  this  report  in  tables  I  and  II. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  commodities  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  overseas  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  and  specified  in 
the  sales  agreement.  Several  departments  and  agencies  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  these  currencies.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the  use 
of  currencies  for  agricultural  market  development  purposes;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  for  currehcies  loaned  back  to 
importing  countries  for  economic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  currencies  loaned  to  private 
business  firms. 
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About  $52  million  in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for 
agricultural  market  development  under  existing  agreements.  To  date, 
about  $12  million  of  this  is  being  obligated  for  approved  projects 
together  with  contributions  bjr  private  trade  organizations  cooperating 
in  these  projects  of  nearly  $6  million.  Trade  fair  and  other  activities 
not  involving  project  agreements  with  trade  groups  total  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  $6  million.  Results  of  these  promotion  efforts  are 
expanding  agricultural  outlets.  Cotton  use  is  up  in  several  countries, 
particularly  France  and  Japan;  tobacco  and  wheat  consumption  is 
increasing  in  a  number  of  countries;  poultry  sales  have  increased  in 
West  Germany;  and  sales  of  livestock  are  being  made  in  South 
America.  In  this  connection,  40  international  exhibits  have  been  held 
in  16  countries  with  emphasis  on  distributing  samples  to  millions  of 
fair  visitors. 

About  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under 
.  existing  agreements  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for 
)  use  in  economic  development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  coordinating  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  with  the 
overall  development  programs  of  these  countries.  In  approving  loan 
projects  for  agricultural  purposes  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  encourage¬ 
ment  of  production  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted  in  August  1957  provided 
for  relending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to  U.S.  firms  and  their 
affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  foreign  countries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $225  million  is 
being  reserved  for  these  purposes  in  agreements  negotiated  to  date 
with  22  countries.  These  funds  will  be  available  to  private  business 
firms  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commod¬ 
ities  under  these  agreements  are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds 
assigned  to  the  bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  U.S.  expenses 
abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equipment  for 
military  assistance;  for  educational  exchange  programs;  for  assistance 
v  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers; 
)  for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and  period¬ 
icals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries. 
Details  on  the  planned  uses  of  these  currencies  are  shown  in  table  III. 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  declared  trade  expansion  as  the  policy  of  Congress. 
A  stated  objective  of  this  policy  was: 

*  *  *  To  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  *  *  *. 

Section  104(a)  was  listed  as  the  first  currency  use: 

To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis. 
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This  was  no  accident.  It  was  and  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
foreign  currencies  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  agri¬ 
cultural  market  development  and  that  first  priority  be  given  this  use. 

This  committee  is  concerned  by  reports  that  funds  are  inadequate 
for  continuation  and  expansion  of  section  104(a)  market  promotional 
work  abroad.  This  problem  has  developed  as  a  result  of  increased 
claims  for  foreign  currencies  for  other  uses  and  fewer  title  I  sales 
being  made  in  commercial  market  areas  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  To  insure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  section  104(a)  market  promotional  activities,  this 
committee  recommends : 

1.  The  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  section  104(a)  should  be 
given  priority  over  other  nonreimbursable  U.S.  uses.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  approving  the  enactment  of  new  currency  uses,  did  not 
contemplate  that  this  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  currencies 
available  for  section  104(a). 

2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  determine  the  level  of  I 
funds  needed  for  section  104(a)  before  foreign  currencies  are  made 
available  for  other  nom-eimbursable  U.S.  uses  authorized  in  the 
law. 

3.  The  committee  commends  the  Department  for  negotiating 
convertibility  to  nondollar  currencies  in  title  I  sales  agreements. 
However,  the  amount  of  conversion  included  in  such  agreements 
should  be  increased  to  permit  greater  market  promotion  looking 
toward  the  creation  of  permanent  dollar  markets  in  commercial 
market  areas.  Further,  the  inclusion  of  convertibility  for  section 
104(a)  should  be  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  future  title  I 
sales  agreements. 


[Millions  of  dollars] 
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Table  II.  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1959 
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DEPARTMENTAL  VIEWS 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Barker  T.  Stanton, 

Counsel,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill, 
together  with  an  explanation  thereof,  that  would  put  into  effect  the 
proposal  for  extending  Public  Law  480  in  accordance  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  agricultural  message  and  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
hearing  before  the  committee. 

The  draft  legislation  would  extend  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  for  1 
year  and  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  I 
by  $1,500  million.  The  draft  legislation  would  also  extend  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480  for  1  year  and  would  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  expended  under  title  II  from  $800  million  to  $1,100  million.  ( 
Sincerely  yours,  ' 


Edward  M.  Shulman, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


“A  BILL  To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  ot  1954,  and  for  other  purposes 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“  ‘(1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “I960”. 

“  ‘(2)  Section  103(b)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “I960”  and  by 
striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“$3,750,000,000”. 

“  ‘(3)  Section  203  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  “$800,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,000,000”.’  ” 

EXPLANATION 

The  foregoing  amendment  would: 

(1)  extend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  for  1  year; 

(2)  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended 
under  title  I  of  such  act  by  $1,500  million; 

(3)  extend  title  II  of  the  act  for  1  year; 

(4)  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended 
under  title  II  of  such  act  from  $800  million  to  $1,100 
million. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 


In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
laWjin  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 
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Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
******* 
TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

******* 

Sec.  103.  *  *  * 

(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  December  31,  [1959], 
1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  [$2,250,000,000]  $3,750,000,000,  plus  ’any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have 
called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
-discal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years. 

J  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  December  31,  [1959]  1960,  except  as  required  pursuant 
to  agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

*  *  *  *  *  sfc 

Sec.  203.  Not  more  than  [$800,000,000]  $ 1,100,000,000  (including 
the  Corporation's  investment  in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended 
for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.  The 
President  may  make  such  transfers  through  such  agencies  including 
intergovernmental  organizations,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of 
the  facilities  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Such  transfers  may  include  delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States 
ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto  or  donated  imder  said  section  416.  Funds  required 
for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1959]  1960. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 

[Report  No.  522] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  21, 1959 

Mr.  Ellender  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

July  15, 1959 

Reported  by  Mr.  Ellender,  without  amendment 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 

6  by  striking  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “1960”. 

8  (2)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

9  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”  and  by 

10  striking  out  “$2,250,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

11  “$3,750,000,000”. 

I 


2 


1  (3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

2  ‘‘$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,- 

3  000,000”. 
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Of  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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currencies. 


Senate  received  supplemental/appropriation  estimate  for  use  of  foreign 


SENATE 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  frZn  the  President  appropriation  estimates  and  pro¬ 
posed  authorizations  to  use  foreign  currencies;  to  Appropriations  Committee 
(S.  Doc.  38)  (p.  12442)/  The  document  includes  for  this  Department  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1960  of  $8,000,000,  to  Remain  available  until 
expended,  for  the  purZiase  of  foreign  currencies  pursuant\to  section  104 (k)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
carrying  on  additional  agricultural  and  forestry  research  overseas.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  proposed  supplemental  estimate  is  as  follows:  $4/^10,000  for  farm, 
home  economics /and  agricultural  utilization  research;  $2,700,0^0  for  forestry 
research;  and/$890,000  for  agricultural  marketing  research. 

2.  SUGAR.  The /Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  reservation  \he  new 
Internati/mal  Sugar  Agreement  (Exec.  Rept.  6)  .  p.  12441 

3.  ACCOUNTING.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  Ii.  R.  6134,  to  amend  the  ^deral 
Employees  Pay  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  authority  to  charge  to  certain  current 
appropriations  or  allotments  the  gross  amount  of  the  salary  earnings  o  e  era 

pployees  for  certain  pay  periods  occurring  in  part  in  previous  fisca  i 

le  House  amendment  authorizes  former  Members  of  Congress  appointed  to  p 


in  the  Executive  tjranch  to  receive  pay  at  any  step  within  the  grade  to  whi 
appointed;^  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  12459-60 


4.  VETERANS;  FARM  LOANS.  Sen.  Yarborough  spoke  in  favor  of  enactment of  S.  1133, 
to  provide  for  rfe^djustment  assistance  to  veterans  ti?ho  served  ipSthe  Armed 
forces  between  Jaru\31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963,  including  authorization  for 
farm  loans  and  on- farmv training  courses,  and  inserted  tabj^s  on  the  number  of 
World  War  II  and  KoreanN^eterans  who  have  received  readjustment  assistance, 
pp.  12458-9 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Case,  S.  DaRv.  discussed  "tfatf  many  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Republican  administrat  ion /Vine  luding'the  farm  program,  and  stated  that 
"Farmers'  gross  and  per  capita  incon^  for' 1958  were  at  the  highest  levels  in 
history."  pp.  12456-7 


8. 


9. 


conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
jrization  bill,  and  includes  a 
i^ous  items  in  the  bill.  p. 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest" 
report  on  H.  R.  7500,  the  mutj 
table  showing  the  action 
D627 

Sen.  Bartlett  discussed  his  reasons  for  opposing 
Senate,  pp.  12460-2 

Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  Milwaukee  Association  of  CommerctSL  resolution  urging 
the  Government  to  require  foreign  economic  loans  and  grant sN^o  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  in  this  country,  p.  12442 


Ls  bill  as  passed  by  thfe 


7.  HOUSING.  Sen.  Sparkman  inserted  and  discussed  articles  in  the  N. 
discussing  the  President's  veto  of  the  housing  bill.  pp.  12444-6 


/Times 


CONSERVATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  was  granted  permission  to 
file  a  report  on  S.  812,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conserva^ 
tion  Corps,  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  this  weekend,  p.  12442 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES ;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  As  reported  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  S.  1748,  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  provides  as  follows:  Extends 
title  I  .(relative  to  the  sales  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies'' 
and  title  II  (relative  to  the  donation  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  re¬ 
lief  in  friendly  foreign  countries),  for  1  year  until  December  31,  1960;  in¬ 
creases  the  authorization  under  title  I  by  $1„5  billion  (to  $3,750,000,000); 
and  increases  the  authorization  under  title  II  by  $300,000  (to  $1,100,000,000). 
The  committee  report  contains  the  following  statements: 


"A  number  of  suggested  changes  in  Public  Law  480  were  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  just  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  the 
committee  voted  to  report  out  S.  1748,  and  the  committee  is  informed  of 
many  additional  proposals  to  amend  Public  Law  480.  There  is  no  doubt 
considerable  merit  in  these  proposals  and  they  deserve  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  examined.  This  the  committee  proposes  to  do.  However,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  bill  be  extended,  without  lapse  (as  has  been  the  case 
previously) ,  and  the  committee  felt  that  a  simple  extension  of  the  bill 
should  be  reported  and  passed  immediately,  to  be  followed  by  considera¬ 
tion  of  needed  amendments.  This  will  permit  orderly  programming  under 
the  act  and  permit  appropriate  consideration  of  proposed  changes.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  committee  that  this  bill  can  be  passed  without  being  en¬ 
cumbered  with  amendments  which  have  not  yet  received  the  consideration 
which  the  committee  proposed  to  give  to  them."*** 


"The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  declared  trade  expansion  as  the  policy  of  Congress.  A  stated 
objective  of  this  policy  was: 

*****  To  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
"Section  104(a)  was  listed  as  the  first  currency  use: 

"To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis. 

"This  was  no  accident.  It  was  and  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  fore¬ 
ign  currencies  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  agricultural  mar 
lcet  development  and  that  first  priority  be  given  this  use. 

"This  committee  is  concerned  by  reports  that  funds  are  ina  equate  or 
continuation  and  expansion  of  section  104(a)  market  promotional  wore 
abroad.  This  problem  has  developed  as  a  result  of  increased  claims  or 
foreign  currencies  for  other  uses  and  fewer  title  I  sales  being  ma  e  in 
commercial  market  areas  wtih  a  corresponding  increase  in  under  eve  ope 
countries.  To  insure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  sect  on 
104(a)  market  promotional  activities,  this  committee  recommen  s- 
>,  "1.  The  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  section  104(a)  should  be 

given  priority  over  other  nonreimbursable  U.  S.  uses.  The  commi  ee, 
in  approving  the  enactment  of  new  currency  uses,  did  not  contemp  ate 
that  this  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  currencies  available  for 

section  104(a) .  ,  ,  ,  c  c  , 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  determine  the  level  of  funds 
needed  for  section  104(a)  before  foreign  currencies  are  ma  e  aval  a  ie 
for  other  nonreimbursable  U.  S.  uses  authorized  in  the  law. 

"3.  The  committee  commends  the  Department  for  negotiating  converti¬ 
bility  to  nondollar  currencies  in  title  I  sales  agreements.  However, 
the  amount  of  conversion  included  in  such  agreements  should  be  increased 
to  permit  greater  market  promotion  looking  toward  the  creation  of 
permanent  dollar  markets  in  commercial  market  areas.  Further,  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  convertibility  for  section  104(a)  should  be  a  condition  for 
the  approval  of  future  title  •!  sales  agreements. 


ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  July  21.  p.  12483 

HOUSE 


12. 


LANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  the  ull  committee  H.  R.  5412,  to  provide  that lands  conveyed  under 
the  act  of  June  14>1926  (authorizing  the  acquisition^^ ise  of  public  lands 
by  States  or  their  subdivisions,  for  recreation)^ft5r  State  park  purposes 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  640  acre  liroitatipnTcontained  in  such  act. 
p.  D626 


jjt  APPENDIX 

PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Rep.  Cqad^inserted  a  statemeht-vpf  Rep.  Fountain  made  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  urging  the  extension  oF'Pjiblic  Law  480  and  recom¬ 
mending  change^b  improve  coordination  between  the  Various  Federal  agencies 
carrying  ou?the  program,  to  strive  for  "greater  economy Vu*d  efficiency 
its  administration,  and  to  "strengthen  CCC  price  review  and  bi^ims  regu.a- 
tietisand  procedures."  pp.  A6203-6 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  critieta|ng 
the  Administration  for  opposing  the  Douglas  area  redevelopment  bill,  a. 


p.  A6200 


-  4  - 


14. 


TURKEY  MARKETING.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  letter  and  statement  by  the  North 
Dakota  Farm  Bureau  opposing  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  5180,  3069,  5071,  1344,  5583 
5614,  2490,  S.  1395,  and  430,  turkey  marketing  bills,  and  stating  "we  can  com/ 
pete  on  the  open  market  with  any  grower  anywhere.”  pp.  A6198-9  / 


15.  DAIRY.  Rep.  Quie  inserted  a  statement  by  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  an  editorial  from  the  Hoard' s  Dairyman  magazine  urging  an  increase  in 
the  Department's  budget  for  the  dairy  herd  improvement  and  sire  proving  pro¬ 
gram.  pp.  A6206-7 


16.  MEAT  PACKING;  EMPLOYMENT.  Rep.  Siler  Inserted  an  article,  "Ghost  plants  in 
Packing  Town,"  critical  of  foreign  meat  imports,  pp.  A6209-10 


17.  FAIR  TRADE.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  article  favoring  the  ec^actment  of  a 
national  fair  trade  law.  pp.  A6194-5 


18. 


20. 


INFORMATION.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  stating 
that  certain  "executive  agencies  and  departments  are  using  executive  privileges 
to  keep  from  the  public  knowledge  to  which  the  public  lias  a  right."  p.  A6194 


19. 


WATER.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  letter  urging  support 
of  H.  R.  5555  and  S.  1416,  State  water  right  preservation  legislation. 


i 


p.  A6199 


\ 


\ 


HOUSING.  Rep.  Porter  inserted  an  article  urging  Congress  to  attempt  to  overrids 
the  President's  veto  of  S.  57,  the  housing  bill  for  1959,  but,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  to  pass  legislation  in  any  ev^nt  to  continue  FHA  authorization  to 
insure  mortgages,  p.  A6206 


21.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  sev^&al  articles  favoring  the  establishment 
of  national  seashore  parks,  including' one\ on  Padre  Island,  Texas,  pp.  A6202-3 


22.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Hd^fman  discussing  and  criticizing 
the  river  and  harbors  bill.  pp. /A6196-7 


23. 


TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Wiley  ins4rted  his  speech,  "Wiley  Hails  Significance  of 
Seaway  to  Superior's  Futurey\ ,"  stating  that  the^Lake  Superior  area  will  rea 
many  benefits  from  the  St,  /Lawrence  Seaway  including  an  increase  in  the  farm 
products  traffic  from  the/States  to  the  west  and  soukh.  pp.  A6191-3 

Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  article  showing  the  many^commendations  Sen.  Wiley 
had  received  for  his  part  in  promoting  St.  Lawrence  Seatoay  legislation,  pp 
A6208-9 


■! 


24.  EDUCATION.  Sen,  Salftonstall  inserted  a  statement  by  Secreta) 
ing  the  Administration's  education  proposals,  p.  A6193 


Fleming  discuss- 


BILL  APPROVED  3Y  THE  PRESIDENT 


25.  FORESTRY.  R/  R.  2497,  to  add  certain  lands  located  in  Idaho  to  the\Boise  and 
Payette  National  Forests.  Approved  July  17,  1959  (Public  Law  86-92\86th 
Congress) 

-0- 


gommittee /Hearings  announcements  : 

July  2§y  Extension  and  amendment  of  Public  Law  480,  H.  Agriculture  (Farm  organiza¬ 
tion!/ to  testify).  Water  rights  bills,  H.  Interior.  July  21:  Barter  program/  H 
Agriculture  (Palmby,  CSS,  to  testify).  July  22:  Preservation  of  acreage  history 
and  reallocation  of  unused  cotton  allotments,  H.  Agriculture  (Manwaring  and  Moss, 
CSS,  to  testify)  .  o0o 
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legislation.  Sen.  Thurmond 


SENATE 

1.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  306,  to 'permit  the  Crop  Insurance 

Board  to  determine  vmen  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  crop  insurance  in  a 
county  to  warrant yche  program  being  established  in  the  coiu^ty.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  t#e  President,  p.  12974 

2.  SURPLUS  GRAIN ; /fa ATERFQVJL ,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  7631, \o  make  permanent 

the  act  of  July  3,  1957,  authorizing  Interior  to  requisition  lowXquality  grain 
from  CCC  t p  use  in  the  prevention  of  waterfowl  depredations.  Thia\bill  will  now 
be  sent  fro  the  President.  After  passing  a  similar  bill,  S.  2133,  tne  vote  was 
reconsidered  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  and  the  bill  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  p.  12973 


3. 


?n 


CONTRACTS.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  4060,  to  eliminate  Government  r^ponsi- 
7-lity  for  fixing  dates  on  which  the  period  of  limitation  for  filing  suits 
against  Miller  Act  payments  bonds  commences  to  run  on  most  Federal  construct, 
projects.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  12978 

LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1453,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  se.l  a 
tract  of  Forest  Service  land  to  Keosaugua,  Iowa.  pp.  12972-3 


1 


-  2  - 


Passed  as  reported  S.  669,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  convey  a  tract 
.Forest  Service  land  to  a  church  in  Henderson,  Tenn.  p.  12973 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  1110,  to  authorize  this  Department  to 
*-n^restS  in  submarginal  lands  to  Clemson  College,  S.  C.  pp.  12973-4 

issed  without  amendment  S.  1436,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  14,  1956, /So  as 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the  acreage  conveyed  tu !  the 
States ^or  public  parks,  pp.  12976-7 


5.  RECLAMATIOtk  Passed  as  reported  S.  281,  to  authorize  the  Secret  a  f  of  the 
Interior  to\construct  a  reregulating  reservoir  and  other  works  a  the  Burns 
Creek  site  ih  the  upper  Snake  River  Valley,  Idaho,  pp.  12980- 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Bartlett 

S.  1748,  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  p.  12973 


7.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Bartlett,  S.  1845,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commence  to  fix  the  annual  rates  of /basic  compensation  of 
examiners- in-chief  of  parents,  including  a  provisio^  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretaries  to  $^9,000.  p.  12971 


C 


8.  DURUM  WHEAT.  Passed  over,  atNthe  request  of  SetfC  Bartlett,  S.  1282,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  achnLsory  committee  to  study  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  increases  in  durum  wheat  acreage  allotments,  p.  12974 


9.  MARKEiING  FACILITIES,  Passed  over, Nat  th^ request  of  Sens.  Keating  and 

Bartlett,  S.  2014,  to  amend  the  Capper -^ol stead  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  farmer 
association  ownership  of  marketing  facilities  by  exempting  such  associations 
from  the  anti-trust  laws.  p.  12974 


10.  TAXATION;  ECONOMIC  GROWTH.  Agreed/to  a  resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of 


1000  additional  copies  of  a  Joyft  Economic  (N 
for  Economic  Growth  and  Stability."  p.  12971' 


nittee  print,  "Federal  Tax  Policy 


11. 


COTTON  TEXTILES;  FOREIGN 
of  cotton  textile  import: 
action,  as  recommended 
imports,  pp.  13002-3 


3E.  Sen.  Thurmond  expressed  concern  over  the  amount 
and  urged  the  Secretary\of  Agriculture  to  take 


the  National  Cotton  Council,  to  limit  cotton  textile 


12.  VETERANS.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  a  statement  explaining,  the  provisions  of 

S.  1138,  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  wtio  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  Jhn.  31,  1955  and  July  1,  1963.  pp.  13005-7X 


13.  MINERALS.  Th^ Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  todth  amendment 
S*  to/amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  increase  certain  acreage 

limitation®  with  respect  to  Alaska  (S. .  Rbpt*‘  579) .  p.  12939 


14.  WHEAT, 
rece 


en.  Dirksen  urged  the  enactment  of  a  wheat  bill  and  stated  that  in  the 
wheat  referendum,  "there  was  no  realistic  choice  to  be  indicated  by  the 
farpters  who  voted, '■  because  "they  had  their  choice  between  the  present  program, 
with  its  excessive  costs  and  the  likelihood  that  excessive  stocks  will  continue 
o  pile  up,  or  no  program,”  while  Sen.  Symington  stated  that  the  wheat  referen¬ 
dum  results  show  that  "farmers  have  overwhelmingly  expressed  a  willingness, \i 
fact,  a  desire,  to  cooperate  in  adjusting  their  production  in  turn  for  some  de, 
gree  of  protection  against  sharp  price  fluctuations,"  and  that  the  vote  "again 
repudiated  the  claims  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ...  that  they  /wheat 
farmers/  would  prefer  freedom  from  production  adjustment  measures."  Sen. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work¬ 
men  of  North  Dakota  by  deed  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1936,  and  recorded  in  Van  Buren 
bounty  in  book  78  on  page  303. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ’  ACT  OF  1954— BILL 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill'(S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  ~f  1954,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over,  since  it  is 
not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  BETHEL  BAPTISTyCHURCH 
OF  HENDERSON,  TENN. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  669)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lairds 
to  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  of  He 
derson,  Tenn.,  which  had  been  reporte* 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  roman  numerals  “HI’’, 
to  insert  “and  title  IV”,  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  III 
and  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Henderson,  Tennes¬ 
see,  by  quitclaim  deed  all  right,  title,  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  any  par¬ 
cel  of  land,  not  to  exceed  six-tenths  of  an 
acre,  which  may  hereafter  be  conveyed,  with¬ 
out  consideration,  to  the  United  States  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  from  lands  located  in 
the  Chickasaw  State  Park,  Tennessee,  and 
which  were  previously  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

(b)  The  conveyance  herein  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con 
tional  upon  payment  to  the  United  Stases 
for  the  land  conveyed  of  an  amount  erfual 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  larfa  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and  suon  con¬ 
veyance  shall  be  made  without  reversionary 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  the  State  of  Tennessee 
fails,  within  one  year  after  Abe  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  camvey  a  parcel 
of  land  to  the  United  Sta^s  for  reconvey¬ 
ance  to  the  Bethel  Baptise  Church  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
authority  granted  by  tffis  Act  shall  termi¬ 
nate  and  be  of  no  farther  force  or  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  iMr.  President,  S.  669 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  approximately  an  acre  of  land  to 
the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Henderson, 
Tenn.,  at  tjffe  fair  market  value. 

The  small  tract  of  land  is  a  part  of 
the  fornrer  Chickasaw  Forest  land  utili- 
zatioi^roject  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Tenuassee  by  the  Federal  Government 
foi/iublic  park  purposes.  The  convey- 
fee  contained  a  provision  that  the  land 
/as  to  be  used  for  public  purposes  or 
rrevert  to  the  United  States. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  acquiring  the  parcel  in  ques¬ 


tion  for  a  church  pastorium.  The  State 
indicates  a  willingness  to  make  the  par¬ 
cel  available  to  the  church  by  declaring 
the  parcel  surplus  to  its  needs.  It  will 
reconvey  to  the  United  States  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  agree  to  convey 
the  property  to  the  church  at  the  fair 
market  value. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fair  market 
value  would  be  paid  for  the  land,  the 
bill  does  not  violate  the  Morse  formula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PREVENTION  OF  WATERFOWL 
DEPREDATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  2133)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  402),  entitled  “An 
act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  Federal  an£ 
non-Federal  agencies  in  the  prevents 
of  waterfowl  depredations,  and  /for 
other  purposes,”  was  considered,  ordered 
^to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
je  third  time,  and  passed,  as/ollows: 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiyd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniteA  States  of 
Amenta  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  ofVuly  3,  1956  (70  Stajr  492),  entitled 
“An  ActNto  authorize  the /Secretary  of  the 
Interior  toyiooperate  wit!?  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  agencies  in  thej5revention  of  water- 
fowl  depredafltons,  an j/t  for  other  purposes,” 
is  amended  by\epe^mg  and  deleting  there¬ 
from  section  5. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President/the  Senate,  during  the  call 
of  the  calendar  todtta  passed  Senate  bill 
2133,  amending  an  a&  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intenor  to  cooperate 
with  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies 
in  the  prevention  of  waterfowl  depre¬ 
dations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

appears  that  a  companion  House 
111,  H.R.  7631,  is  in  the  Committee  on 
^Agriculture  and  Forestry,  wh\h  re¬ 
ported  the  Senate  bill.  The  bil\  are 
identical.  In  order  to  expedite  theSen- 
actment  of  the  legislation,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  ob 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  discharged'1 
from  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7631, 
and  that  the  Senate  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7631? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  House  bill  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7631)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  3,  1956 
(70  Stat.  492),  entitled  “An  act  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies  in  the  prevention  of  waterfowl 
depredations,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be'  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the/ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  third  reading  of  fene  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  Massed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  /resident,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  H.R.  7631 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tefxas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  Is#  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIBLd.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimouyeonsent  that  the  vote  by 

which  Senate/bill  2133  was  passed  be  re¬ 
considered, /nd  that  the  bill  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectum,  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
bill  2133  was  passed  is  reconsidered ;  and 
the  Senate  bill  is  indefinitely  postponed. 


JONVEY ANCE  OF  CERTAIN  INTER¬ 
ESTS  IN  LANDS  COVERED  BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  237,  84TH  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1110)  to  amend  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1955  (Public  Law  237,  84th  Con¬ 
gress)  ,  to  provide  for  conveyance  of  cer¬ 
tain  interests  in  the  lands  covered  by 
such  act  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
9,  after  the  word  “Congress”,  to  strike 
out  “60”  and  insert  “69”;  on  page  2, 
after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  application  made  within 
the  ten-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act,  and,  subject  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  all  the  undivided 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
lands  which  were  conveyed  by  the  two  deeds 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  Clemson  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  upon  the  payment  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  inter¬ 
ests,  as  determined  by  appraisal  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Upon  application  made  within  the 
ten-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and,  subject  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  all  the  undivided 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  among  the  lands  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  two  deeds  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
^Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Caro- 
ina  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
tne  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
mfudeet  value  of  such  interests,  as  determined 
by  apnraisal  or  otherwise. 

And^n  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(a)  Upon  application  and  subject 
(b)  of  this  section,  all  the  un¬ 
divided  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  any\arcel  or  tract  of  land  released 
pursuant  to  tnSfj  Act  from  the  said  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  suchSlands  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  the  payment  o&  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value\jf  such  interests,  as 
determined  by  appraisal  otherwise. 

And,  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  strike  out  “(c\”  and  insert 
“((b)”,  so  as  to  make  the  sail  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  NS tates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  TXhat  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  direct  the  S dietary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf 
United  States  conditions  in  two  deeds 


Sec.  3. 
to  subsectl^ 


J2974 
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veVing  certain  submarginal  lands  to  Clem- 
sorv\Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina 
so  asSto  permit  such  college,  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose\f  such  lands”,  approved  August  4, 
1955  (Public  Law  237,  Eighty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress;  69  Stat.  496),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)NITpon  application  and  subject 
to  subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  all  the  un¬ 
divided  mineral\interests  of  the  United 
States  in  any  parcel  or  tract  of  land  released 
pursuant  to  this  Act  from  the  said  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  such  lanoe  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  the  payment  of  anNamount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  interests,  as 
determined  by  appraisal  or  otherwise. 

‘‘(b)  This  section  shall  not'apply  to  the 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  seven  thousand  three  hundred  eighty 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  taken  byNeminent 
domain  in  Civil  Action  2446  in  the  \United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western^  Dis¬ 
trict  of  South  Carolina.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  S.  ll'l 
authorizes  the  conveyance  of  reserved 
mineral  interests  in  certain  land  in  South 
Carolina  to  Clemson  College  at  the  fair 
market  value. 

The  lands  upon  which  the  mineral 
rights  were  preserved  were  conveyed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  Clemson 
College  in  1954  without  consideration, 
with  a  public  use  requirement  provision 
and  a  minerals  right  reservation.  In 
1955  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  use  requirements  36.62  acres  of  the 
land  previously  conveyed. 

S.  1110  provides  for  the  sale  of  the 
mineral  interests  to  the  college  on  the 
36.62  acreage  at  the  fair  market  value. 
According  to  the  committee  report, 
Clemson  College  desires  to  acquire  the 
reserved  mineral  interests  so  that  it  can 
convey  these  interests  should  it  desire 
to  exchange  or  sell  a  portion  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Any  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
land  would  be  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  remaining 
land  or  for  the  acquisition  of  more  suit¬ 
able  property. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fair  market 
value  would  be  paid  for  the  mineral 
rights,  the  bill  does  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thii/l  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  A/cT 

The  bill  (H.R.  306)  to/unend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Crop  Insurance  Aat  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  /reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  /Mr.  President,  the  bill 
just  passed,  (HJt.  306)  repeals  the  ex¬ 
isting  provisim/  of  law  which  prohibits 
Federal  crop/insurance  being  provided 
in  a  countjf  unless  200  farms  or  one- 
third  of  Ole  farms  normally  producing 
the  commodity  apply  for  such  insurance. 
The  provision  which  is  repealed  has  pre¬ 
vented  expansion  or  continuance  of  the 
proafram  where  it  would  have  been  to  the 


best  interest  of  farmers  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  is  uneconomical,  on  occa¬ 
sion  preventing  expansion  or  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  a  county  after 
considerable  funds  have  been  expended 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  favors  enactment  of  the  bill. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1282)  relating  to  acreage 
allotments  for  durum  wheat,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  either  the  author  of  the  bill  or 
the  chairman  6f  the  committee  give  us 
an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  Calendar  No.  524,  S.  1282,  be 
passed  over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Upon 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2014)  to  clarify  and  amend 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act — 42  Stat.  388,  7 
JJ.S.C.  291-292 — and  for  other  purposes, 
fas  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Ir.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
r.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  President., 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T1 
bill  wiH.be  passed  over. 


INSTRUCTION  AT  U.S.  NAVAL  ACAD¬ 
EMY  OF  TWO  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM  ' 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  two  citizens 


and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  tl, 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou/e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  per¬ 
mit,  within  one  year  after  date  of/enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution,  two  Persons,  citi¬ 
zens  and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  to  receive  instruction/  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Xnnapolis,  Mary¬ 
land;  but  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  expense/on  account  of  such 
instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  ofay  be  otherwise  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  such 
persons  shall,  as  ar condition  to  receiving  in¬ 
struction  under/the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance/'  discipline,  resignation,  dis¬ 
charge,  dismissal,  and  graduation,  as 
cadets  a*  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
appointed  from  the  United  States;  but  they 
shallydot  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any 
office  or  position  in  the  United  States  Navy 
by/  reason  of  their  graduation  from  the 
Anted  States  Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  such  persons 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6959  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code. 


INSTRUCTION  AT  U.S.  MILITARY 

ACADEMY.  OF  TWO  CITIZENS  OF 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THi 

The  resolutionVS.J.  Res.  24)  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary \f  the  fynxiy  to  receive 
for  instruction  at\  the/  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Pom/two  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand 
was  considered,  ord/red\p  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readings  read  wje  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  th/ Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  /he  United  States  Of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  .Authorized  to  permit,  within  one 
year  after/The  date  of  enactment  oil  this 
joint  resolution,  two  persons,  citizens  >and 
subject/of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  to  se- 
ceive  instruction  at  the  United  States  Mil? 
taryAcademy  at  West  Point,  New  York;  but*' 
th/United  states  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
eapense  on  account  of  such  instruction. 

/  Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  such 
persons  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  in¬ 
struction  under  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States;  but  they  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any  office  or 
position  in  the  United  States  Army  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  graduation  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  such  persons 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4346(d)  and  sec¬ 
tion  4348  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


ACQUISITION  AND  TRANSFER  OF 

CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  IN 

COUNTY  OF  SOLANO,  CALIF. 

•  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  697)  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  acquire  certain  real 
property  in  the  county  of  Solano,  Calif., 
to  transfer  certain  real  property  to  the 
county  of  Solano,  Calif.,  and  for  other, 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  6,-  line  4,  after 
“130+”,  to  strike  out  “8.26”  and  insert 
“78.26”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
jassed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
TH\CITY  OF  WARNER  ROBINS, 
GA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5927)  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  tim  city  of  Warner  Robins, 
Ga.,  of  about  59  acres  of  land  compris¬ 
ing  a  part  of  RHbins  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
5927  authorizes  the'Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  convey  to  ttoe  city  of  Warner 
Robins,  Ga.,  at  fair  market  value,  ap¬ 
proximately  29  acres  of  land  comprising 
a  part  of  Robins  Air  Forc^Base,  includ¬ 
ing  the  improvements  therec 

The  land  and  improvement^shave  been 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  enactment  of  thSimeas- 
ure  will  not  involve  any  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  riae 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  state  that  the^ 
have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the> 
bill. 
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authorized  to  report  bill  by  lion. ,  Ay§.  10\  Sen.  Mundt  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  authorize  sale  at  market  prjLce  of  CC^  feed  for  livestock  in  emergency 
areas. 
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SENATE 

1.  FOOD-FOR-PEACE.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  *ot 

actually  report),  on  Aug.  6,  S.  1711,  a  food-for-peace  bill  (P‘D730>.,  At  the 
request  of  Sen.  Humphrey  the  committee  was  granted  until  Mon. ,  Aug.  ID,  to  riie 
a  report  on  the  bill,  and  he  stated  that  the  bill  was  "reported  favorably  on 
Fri.,  Aug.  7.  The  name  of  Sen.  Carlson  was  added  as  a  sponsor  of  the  b^.11. 

(p.  14011) 

2.  FORESTRY,  v/ssed  without  amendment  H.  R.  3632,  to  authorize \he  interior  °e‘ 

partment  *Tsell  or  lease,  under  the  Small  Tracts  Act »  c®r< ^ of  Aug 
added  to/the  Caribou  and  Targhee  National  Forests  In  Idaho  by  dbe  act  of  Aug. 

14,  19^8.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  140U. 

*  \ 

3.  TRANSPORTATION.  Agreed  to  without  amendment  S.  Res.  151,  to  in 

Ii^erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  study  transportation  p 

iral  areas,  p.  14011 

'RECLAMATION.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  the 
H.  R.  968,  to  provide  for  the  construction  by  Interior  o  .  g  ^21  to  am^ 
and  other  facilities.  Vale  Federal  reclamation  P™ject,  °  project.  Ore.,  in 
the  act  authorizing  the  Crooked  River  Federal  rec 
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order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  future  irriga¬ 
tion  of  additional  lands;  and  S.  1136,  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  title 
irrigation  distribution  systems  constructed  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  upon  completion  of  repayment  of  the  costs  of  the  system,  p.  14008 

WAfeER  RESOURCES.  Passed  over  (since  it  is  the  unfinished  business)  S. /1514,  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  so  as  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  ^ppropria 
tionX  for  investigations  of  water  resources  in  Alaska,  p.  14008 


FISHERIES*.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  H.  R.  2?98,  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Interior  Department  to  construct  a  fish  hatchery  in  northwestern  Pa.  .a 
for  stocking  streams  in  that  area  (including  Forest  Service  ^reams) . 
p.  14009 


7.  PRICES.  Agreed  \o  as  reported  S.  Con.  Res.  38,  authorizing  the  printing  of 
2,500  additional ^copies  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  85th  Congress,  first  session,  on  administere/T  prices,  p.  14010 


8.  MONOPOLIES;  MILK.  Agr>^ed  to  as  reported  S.  Con.  Rds.  39,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  2,500  additional  copies  of  a  report/of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 

•  85th  Congress,  second  session,  "Case  Study  of  Jjcicipient  Monopoly  in  Milk  Dis¬ 


tribution."  pp.  14010-11 


9.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  Aug.  l\  p.  14011 

HOUi 


10.  FORESTRY;  INDIANS,  A  subcommittee  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  report  without  amPnah^ent  H.  R,  8501,  to  amend  the  Klamath 
Indian  Termination  Act  so  as  to/ChangX  from  April  1,  1961  to  September  30, 
1959  the  date  after  which  the  Ja0'S.  maySbake  title  to  the  Klamath  March 
and  make  payments  to  the  Klapfeth  Indians>£or  the  land.  p.  D731 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  H.  R.  5067 '/  as  reported  Aug.\5,  would  repeal  Sec.  217  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  That  section  dr^ected  the  Maritime  Commission  tc 
coordinate  the  functions  and  facilities  of  public  and  private  agencies  engag 
in  freight  forwardings abroad  to  aid  in  the  war  effort  (World  War  II)  and  to 
preserve  our  post-^r  foreign  trade  and  commerce.\The  report  states: 


is /he  intent  of  the  bill  to  clarify  thX practices  of  various 
governmental  agencies  in  connection  with  oversea  shipments.  As  of  the 
present  time,  various  agencies  have  interpreted  the  act  in  different  ways 
with  respect  to  their  obligation  to  utilize  the  services  of  freight  for¬ 
warder^  in  connection  with  such  shipments. 

(e  act  was  passed  March  14,  1942,  early  in  World  Wai^I,  and  was 
for/the  immediate  purpose  of  assuring  the  survival  of  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  shipping  industry  during  a  period  when  the  usual\eommercial 
f  1iPtnents  had  virtually  disappeared.  Since  the  end  of  the  warv  forwarders 
have  taken  the  position  that  Government  agencies  are  required  tti  use  their 
services  even  though  unneeded,  either  by  reason  of  the  nature  of\he  ship¬ 
ment  or  the  method  of  handling  by  the  agency." 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Johnson  stressing  the  need  j 
soil  conservation  programs  and  inserting  an  article,  "Navarro  County  (Tex 
Will  Get  100  Flood  Dams."  p.  A6820 
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Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  additional  copies  each  of 
the  following  reports:  S.  Rept.  1378  (Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  second  session)  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  entitled  “Admin¬ 
istered  Prices — Steel’’;  and  three  reports  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly  entitled, '^respectively,  "Concentration  in 
American  Industry”  (Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
first  session),  ^Administered  Prices — -Auto¬ 
mobiles”  (Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  ses¬ 
sion),  and  “Case  Study  of  Incipient  Monop¬ 
oly  in  Milk  Distribution”  (Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.'Res.  25)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
in  Arizona  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order N 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.NPresi- 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  goVver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

STUDY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PROB¬ 
LEMS  OF  RURAL  AREAS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  study  of  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  areas  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
and  directed.  In  carrying  out  the  study  of 
transportation  policies  in  the  United  States 
authorized  by  S.  Res.  29,  Eighty-sixth  Con¬ 
gress,  agreed  to  March  5,  1959,  (1)  to  include 
a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
service  to  and  from  rural  communities  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  effects  of  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  such  service  in  recent  years  upon  the 
economy  of  such  communities  and  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  upon  the  national 
defense  and  security;  and  (2)  to  include  in 
the  report  required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to 
such  resolution  its  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  reso¬ 
lution. 


/ 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2130)  to  authorize  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Government  of  Japan  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

THE  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  BILL  (S. 

1711)— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

AND  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  reported  favorably  S.  1711,  the  food- 
for-peace  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  be  added  to  the 
list  of  sponsors  of  S.  1711. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  file 
its  report  on  this  bill  between  now  and 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUGGESTED  VISIT  TO  ALASKA  BY 
PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  5  I  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Eisenhower  urging  that  a  suggestion  be 
made  to  Premier  Khrushchev  that  either 
coming  or  going  he  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  49th  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
reply  to  it,  which  I  received  yesterday,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  5,  1959. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  venture  to  urge  that  the  invitation  to/ 
^Premier  Krushchev  include  a  suggestion  tha 
le  travel  one  way,  either  coming  or  going, 
dV  way  of  Alaska.  It  might  be  usefuyror 
hiriq  to  be  able  to  see  the  contrast  between 
what  was  once  Russian  America  and/  what 
Alaska  has  become  under  our  free/ society 
as  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union./ 

Ernest  Gruenlng, 

U. S'  Senator. 

The  Whit/ House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  6,  1959. 
The  Honorable‘*ERNEST  Gru^ning, 

The  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.Cj\ 

Dear  Senator  Ghuenz'ng:  Thank  you  for 
your  telegram  of  yesterday,  and  for  your 
suggestion  that  Mr.  I&jrushchev  visit  Alaska. 

We  shall,  of  counse/do  our  best  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  as  to  the  areas  antitypes  of  American 
activities  that  he  is  most  desirous  of  seeing. 

I  shall  ask  the  State  Department  to  pass 
along  to  hinyyour  suggestion,  as  well  as  a 
reminder  thgt  Alaska  was  once  Russian  terri¬ 
tory. 

With  bej£t  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Maj.  Gen.  Emerson  Charles  Itschner, 
015516,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Arm/,  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general.  / 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Honeycutt  /  Hinrichs, 
017174,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.S.  ^imy,  in  the 
;rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

I  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Frederick/Sink,  016907, 
[iU.S.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  liej/tenant  general, 
i  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Dudley"  Heaton,  016960, 
the  Surgeon  General,  U.SvArmy,  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general. 

REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  titjd  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  33'06,  and  3307: 

Ttybe  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen./Walter  Bernard  Yeager,  029464, 
Army  of  th/United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Armv 

Maj.  Qen.  William  Everett  Potter,  017098, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Afmy) . 

Ma/  Gen.  Ralph  Robert  Mace,  017578,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
W)- 

'Maj.  Gen.  Derrill  McCollough  Daniel, 
>29500,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  William  Schwartz,  017823, 
Medical  Corps  (brigadier  general.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Raymond  Russell  Ramsey,  029470, 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Willard  Pruitt,  017812, 
Medical  Corps  (colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Willard  Tempel,  018284, 
Medical  Corps  (colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army)-. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  James  Hartford,  018330, 
Medical  Corps  (colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army). 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  sub¬ 
ject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

LINE 


JOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi) 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in' 
adjournment  until  noon  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o’clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  August  11, 
1959,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7, 1959 : 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 


Samuel  B.  Frankel 
William  T.  Nelson 
Edward  A.  Wright 
Edwin  B.  Hooper 
Henry  A.  Renken 
Morris  A.  Hirsch 
Charles  B.  Brooks,  Jr. 
William  B.  Sieglaff 
Joseph  W.  Levertpn, 
Jr. 

James  C.  Dempsey 
Dhn  W.  Byng 
Joseph  D.  Black 
An^-ew  J.  Hill,  Jr. 
Fredfefick  J.  Becton 
Francis  T.  Williamson 
Frederick  J.  Brush 
Floyd  B.  Stchultz 


Joseph  A.  Jaap 
Louis  A.  Bryan 
Allen  M.  Shinn 
Alfred  R.  Matter 
Richard  S.  Craighill 
Daniel  F.  Smith,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Connolly 
Waldemar  F.  A.  Wendt 
Edwin  S.  Miller 
Bernard  M.  Strean 
Francis  J.  Bloutn 
Arthur  R.  Gralla 
John  J.  Hyland 
Henry  L.  Miller 
John  M.  Lee 
Robert  E.  McC.  Ward 
Rhodam  Y.  McElroy, 
Jr. 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

James  L.  Holland 
Cecil  L.  Andrews 
Cecil  D.  Riggs 

PPLY  CORPS 

James  S.  Dietz 
Herschel  J.  Goldberg 

civil  engineer  corps 
Norman  J.  Drustrup 
James  R.  Davis 


Friday,  August  7,  1959 
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Senate  passed  23  measures  on  calendar  call. 
Congressional  Program  Ahead. 

Senate 
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Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages!  3997-1 4008 

Bills  Introduced:  Two  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2504-2595;  and  S.J.  Res.  128. 

Pages  13999,  14001 

Call  of  Calendar:  On  call  of  calendar, V?  measures  were 
)  passed  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 

Custis-Lee  Mansion :  H.R.  5138,  to  extend  the  grounds 
of  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery;  and 

National  forests:  H.R.  3682,  to  permit  the  processing 
of  certain  applications  under  the  Small  Tracts  Act  rhr 
lands  included  in  the  Caribou  and  Targhee  National 
Forests  by  the  act  of  August  14, 1958. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Yakima  project:  H.R.  3335,  providing  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  certain  costs  of  the  Yakima  Federal  recla 
mation  project,  Washington. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House 

Yakima  project:  S.  258,  providing  certain  reductions 
in  the  reimbursable  construction  cost  of  the  KittjHs  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Yakima  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wash- 
)  ington; 

Zion  Park:  S.  713,  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Zion 
National  Park,  Utah;  and 

Abraham  Lincoln:  S.  1448,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  Abraham  Lincoln VBirthplace. 

Resolutions  adopted  without  amendment: 

Senator  McCarran  statueS  S.  Con.  Res.  41-43,  resolu¬ 
tions  to  accept,  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol,  and  to  print  proceedings  of  presentation  and 
acceptance  of,  respectively,  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Patrick  A.  McCantan ; 

Esther  M or ri/ statue:  S.  Con.  Res.  55  and  56,  resolu¬ 
tions  to  placetiemporarily  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
and  to  accept,  respectively,  the  statue  of  Esther  Morris,  of 
Wyom: 

Committee  expenditures:  S.  Res.  147  and  149,  author¬ 
izing  additional  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ($10,000)  and  by  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  ($10,000),  respectively; 

Death  payments:  S.  Res.  157  and  jpB,  authorizing  pay¬ 
ment  of  gratuities  to  survivors  ojrdeceased  Senate  em¬ 
ployees  ; 

W ashington  metropolitan  Problems:  S.  Con.  Res.  59, 
to  continue  the  Joint  Cormriittee  on  Washington  Metro¬ 
politan  Problems  until  January  31,  i960; 

Committee  expenditures:  S.  Res.  143,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  fojrinvestigation  of  matters  pertaining 
to  immigration  and  naturalization  ($20,000) ; 

Committee  expenditures:  S.  Res.  144,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  for  the  investigation  of  antitrust  and 
monopoly  laws  ($30,000) ;  and 

Rural  transportation  study:  S.  Res.  151,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  transportation  problems  in  rural  areas. 
Resolutions  adopted  with  amendment: 

1st  her  Morris  statue:  S.  Con.  Res.  57,  to  print  as  a 
Ite  document  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  statue  of  Esther  Morris,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
placed  temporarily  in  rotunda  of  the  Capitol; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  154,  to  print  for  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  second  interim 
report; 

Printing:  S.  Coti.  Res.  38,  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  additional  parts  of  certain 
hearings  on  administered  prices ;  and 

Printing:  S.  Con.  Res\39,  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  additional  copies  of  certain 
reports  submitted  by  it  and  Rs  Subcommittee  on  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly.  Pages  14008-14011 

Authority  To  Report:  By  unanimous  consent  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  file  report 
by  August  10  on  S.  1711,  Internationa^  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1959.  \  Page  14011 

Nominations:  Senate  received  13  Army  nominations  in 
the  rank  of  general,  and  41  Navy  nominatNns  in  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Page  non 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  today  at  nook  and 
adjourned  at  12:30  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  August  ir. 

Page  14011 
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Committee  Meetings 


(Committees-  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— MSA 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Committee  continued  its 
executive  hearingkon  H.R.  8385,  fiscal  i960  appropria¬ 
tions  for  mutual  security,  and  related  agencies,  with 
testimony  on  military  assistance  programs  from  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Cfpef  of  Staff,  Army;  and  Charles 
H.  Shuff,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  Programs,  Departmentmf  Defense. 

Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  August  11. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  ordered  favorably  reported  the>, following  bills: 

Without  amendment — H.R.  255,  toNamend  the  U.S. 
Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the  apportionmnt  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  veterans  who  disappear;  H.R.  267,  providing 
that  multiple  sclerosis  developing  a  10-perC^nt  degree 
or  more  of  disability  within  3  years  after  separation 
from  active  service  shall  be  presumed  to  be  service  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  H.R.  2405,  relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  “adopted  child”  for  the  purpose  of  benefits  for' the 
dependents  of  a  veteran;  and 
Amended — H.R.  7106,  relating  to  the  forfeiture  of 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the  VA;  H.R.  271, 
to  provide  a  further  period  for  presuming  service  con¬ 
nection  in  the  case  of  veterans  suffering  from  leprosy; 
and  H.R.  2411,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  tourist  literature. 

The  committee  tabled  H.R.  5996,  relating  to  the  efft 
tive  date  of  certain  statutory  awards  for  certain  disabled 
veterans;  and  H.R.  1437  and  H.R.  1601,  private  hills. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  On  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  6,  committee  concluded  marking  up  and. ordered 
favorably  reported  with  amendments  S.  1711,  Inter¬ 
national  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959. 

7—— 


SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  and  Publi^  Affairs  re¬ 
sumed  its  executive  discussion  of  the  situation  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  receiving  testimony  from  Albert  M.  Colegrove, 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and  Cr/ighton  Scott,  an 
ICA  consultant,  and  former  radio  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Operations  Mission  in  Vietnam. 

Subcommittee  will  meet  again  9/  Tuesday,  August  1 1. 

MINERAL  LEASING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Ynsular  Affairs:  The  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  metAn  executive  session  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2181, "and  other  bills  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act, /but  did  not  take  final  action 
thereon,  and  recessed  subject  to  call. 

MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Committee  on  I/abor  and  Public  Welfare:  Special  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Migratory  Labor  held  hearings  on  S.  1085, 
1778,  and  2141,  with  testimony  from  James  T.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Unde/  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Nathan  Koenig, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,, 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

MICHIGAN  WATER  DIVERSION 

f  ommittee  on  Public  W  or  \s:  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control — Rivers  and  Harbors  continued  its  hearings  on 
H.Rk  1  and  S.  308,  Lake  Michigan  water  diversion  bills, 
with  festimony  from  Senators  Wiley,  Proxmire,  and 
Dougla^  Oswald  Muegge,  Board  of  Health,  State  of 
Wisconsin';  John  Snell,  of  Michigan  Associates  (consult¬ 
ing  engineering  firm) ;  Thomas  S.  Moore,  New  York 
Power  Authority;  Steve  Smith,  representing  the  Uhl  & 
Rich  Engineering  Firm,  New  York;  Nicholas  V.  Olds, 
attorney  general, '^tate  of  Michigan;  and  Milton  P. 
Adams,  Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission. 
Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 


Hqi  use  of  Representative: 


Chamber  Action 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  on  Monday,  August  10,  at  12  o’clock 
noon.  For  program  sep'Congressional  Program  Ahead 
in  this  Digest. 

Committee  Meetings 

RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  for  Spe¬ 
cial  Investigations  continued  hearings  relative  to  retired 


military  personnel  and  possible  “conflict  of  interest”  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Public  witnesses  wer^  heard. 

D.C.  HOME  RULE  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia}^\ibcommit.tce 
No.  3  heard  testimony  from  Representative  Johnson  of 
Colorado  and  Foley  on  proposals  relating  tddiome  rule 
for  the  D.C.  Hearings  resume  on  Friday,  August  14. 

INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Foreign  A  fairs:  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  heard  executive  testimony  from  Roy 
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promised.”  Sens.  Aiken,  Humphrey,  Gore,  Church,  and  Proxmire  debated  the 
point,  pp.  14115-7,  14121-3 

Sens.  Proxmire  and  Hansfield  discussed  the  farm  program  and  Sen.  Proxmire, 
„rged  support  for  Sen.  Humphrey's  farm  bill,  S.  2502  and  stated  that  the  W/il 
will  "aid  the  family  farm,”  "make  possible  an  adequate  farm  income,”  seel \y 
"toSmeet  the  need  for  adequate  amounts  of  food,”  to  promote  international  use 
of  food  surpluses,  and  "to  get  the  farmers  to  produce  what  is  needed,  J5ut  not 
to  pro^Jice  in  excess,”  and  inserted  a  letter  stating  that  the  office/^f  the 
of  Agriculture  has  furnished  "biased  and  exaggerated  statistics  to 
the  urbanSpress  for  its  increasing  attacks  on  the  farmers.”  pp.  24123-5 
Sen.  Keating  stated  that  in  the  light  of  the  point  that  "fou^fifths  of 
all  agricultural  products  are  traded  on  the  free  market,”  the  farmers  and  not 
the  Government  deserve  the  credit  for  a  recently  reported  increase  in  farm 
assets  and  riseSin  farm  income  and  inserted  an  editorial  on/the  subject.  He 
praised  a  recent  i^ecommendation  made  by  the  American  Farm/Bureau  Federation 
which,  according  ttan  inserted  newspaper  article,  "will/get  the  Government 
out  of  business  of  Drying  and  storing  surplus  butter,  /xieese,  and  nonfat 
milk."  p.  14105 

DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION;  BUDGET.  Sen.  Symington  cj*£rged  that  the"major  fiscal 
characteristics  of  the  pask  6%  years"  are  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  and  stated  that  "If  che  President  woul^^Lnsist  upon  better  organization 
and  better  business  management  in  some  of  hi y departments,  billions  of  dollars 
could  be  saved."  pp.  14097-8 


.3.  FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  (on 
Aug.  10)  S.  1711,  the  food-for-peace  bill  (S.  Rept.  632).  p.  14075 


L4.  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  Reported  the  following  bills:  p.  14078 

S.  662,  with  amendment,  to  revi/se  theC procedures  relative  to  the  selection 
of  members  and  operation  of  Statue,  county^, and  community  ASC  committees 
(S.  Rept.  647); 

S.  623,  with  amendment,  to^exempt  the  production  of  durum  wheat  in  the 
Tulelalce  area,  Calif. ,  frouyrhe  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (S.  Kept.  649)  ; 

\  H.  R.  4938,  without  ajjfendment,  to  continue  the\exemption  of  green  peanuts 

from  acreage  allotments/and  marketing  quotas  (S.  Rept.  648); 

S.  861,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  State  of trials  to  enter  upon 
Federal  lands  withir/a  State,  under  certain  conditions^  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  noxious^)! ants  (S.  Rept.  646). 

15.  FORESTRY;  INDIAN^.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  3^+21,  to  amend  the  Klamath  Indian  Termination  i^t  so  as  to  change 
from  April  l/ 1961,  to  September  30,  1959,  the  date  after  whidh  the  U.  S.  may 
take  title/to  the  Klamath  Harsh  and  make  payments  to  the  Klaraactj  Indians  for 
the  landy(s.  Rept.  653).  p.  14078 

L6.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserted  an  editorial  urgingN^he  pass¬ 
age  dr  area  redevelopment  legislation  and  urging  the  Administration  tc*  press 
foi^adoption  of  its  "moderate"  area  redevelopment  proposal,  pp.  14106 Js 

JSPORTATION;  WHEAT.  Sen.  Church  inserted  an  article,  "Not  Enough  Care  Now 
for  Wheat,"  and  stated  that  there  is  a  "crisis  situation  ...  developing  in 
storage  of  grain  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  due  to  a  shortage  of  railroa  cars 
to  move  the  crops,"  and  stated  that  S.  1709,  to  insure  the  adequacy  o  *°n 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  would  "return  to  the  western  roa  s  t  e 
cars  so  badly  needed."  p.  14126 
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18.  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  in  support  of  the  Youtl 
Conservation  Corps  bill  (S.  812) .  pp.  14139-40 


19\SURFLUS  FOODS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  in  support  of  his  resolution, 
sS.  Con.  Res.  66,  to  establish  a  Great  White  Fleet  to  aid  foreign  countries, 
lcluding  the  use  of  surplus  foods,  p.  14140 


20. 


PUBLrC  DEBT,  Sen.  Engle  criticized  the  Budget  Bureau  for  not  committing  itself 
on  hi®,  bill,  S.  1932,  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  publicr  debt  in 
amountsswhich  reflect  annual  increases  in  the  gross  national  product, 
and  stated,  "Guides  for  ^.budgeting  .are*  so  distasteful  to  the '  B^ifreau- 
that  it  caimot  see  them  when  they  are  proposed."  pp.  14142- 
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CREDIT  AGENCIESM  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  newsletter  stating^ that  Federal  credit 
agencies,  including  FCA  home  loan  banks,  REA  and  others^;  "constitute  a  multi¬ 
bill  ion- dollar  budget  loophole,"  and  that  'no  coordinated  Federal  policies 
have  ever  been  formulated  to  govern  the  operations  a/L  these  many  agencies." 
Sen.  Wiley  stated  tl*at  this  matter  requires  the  attention  of  the  Executive  and 
Congressional  branches.  pp.  14099-100 

«# 

22.  FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original  bill 
S.  2522,  to  "provide  for  the  enrichment  and Aanitary  packaging  of  certain  do¬ 
nated  commodities  and  to  establish  experimental  food  stamp  allotments  pro¬ 
grams"  (S.  Rept.  657).  p.  l\079 


Committee  reported  S.  57,  the  housing  bill, 
as^ed  over  the  President’s  veto  (S.  Rept. 


23.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Curren 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
656) .  p.  14079 

The  "Daily  Digest"  stated  that/th’ 

8  to  7  "to  recommend  that  the  Sefiate 
p.  D742 

oen.  Javits  expressed  reg^t  over  the^-action  of  the  committee  to  try  to 

override  the  veto,  and  urged  that  CongressV close  ranks  and  pass  a  housing 
bill."  p.  14106  x  x 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted 
erride  the  President's  veto  on  S.  57." 


.  LANDS.  Continued  debate' on  S.  747,  to  authorize\GSA  and  the  Department  of  th£> 
Army  to  convey  certayf  lands  known  as  the  Des  PlAines  Public  Hunting  and 
Refuge  Area  to  Illinois.  Sen.  Morse  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill  as  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  "Morse  formula"  of  providing  that  the  State 
pay  50  percent  oy  the  appraised  fair  market  value  of\he  land,  pp  14117-8 
14125-6,  14144-^57,  14158-65  * 


25.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  3610,  to  increase  grahts  for  the  con- 

structioi/of  sewage  treatment  works  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  p/  D744  ^ 


26. 


FEDERAL  BUILDINGS.  The  Public  Works  Committee- voted  to  report  (bu\  did  not 

acjtfally  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  7645,  to  grant  GSA  addit ionalXaut hority 

w^hVr0nStrUCtl0n*  alteration>  and  acquisition  of  Federal  buildings.  The 
)aily  Digest"  states  that  the  i a  /T,  T  .  * 


f  T\  i  1  rt  •  ,  »•  ,  *  ^  c  4  U 1  UvlLX  Ui.U)Tb  •  i  IlC 

cDaS/DlgeS  states  that  the  "amendment  would  substitute  /the/  language  of 
S.  1654,  with  amendments."  p.  D744  ~  °  “ 


.7.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  appr\ed 

F^t  rllTnl  r?rCtS:  Tehuacana  Tex.;  Second  Creek,  Mis s\ 

iat  Creek,  Ark . ;  Marsh-Kellogg  Creek,  Calif.;  Upper  Clear  Boggy  Creek,  Okla.} 
and  Roanoke  Creek,  Va,  p.  D744 
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)  Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1711] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  S.  1711,  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959,  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting 
economic  and  social  development  in  less  developed  countries,  report 
it  favorably  with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that,  as  amended,  it 
do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  committee’s  recommendation  to  the  Senate  of  S.  1711,  as 
amended,  is  predicated  upon  (1)  the  recognition  that  U.S.  production 
of  food  and  fiber  will  continue  to  exceed  maximum  domestic  require¬ 
ments  and  normal  exports  for  some  time  to  come  and  that  this  excess 
production  should  be  used  more  effectively  and  shared  more  gener¬ 
ously  as  a  means  of  alleviating  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  among 
less  fortunate  peoples;  (2)  the  determination  to  utilize  further  the 
sale  and  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  an  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  those  U.S. 
foreign  policies  designed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
free  societies  by  increased  opportunities  for  better  health,  education, 
and  human  well-being;  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  expanding 
and  viable  economies. 

Public  Law  480,  which  has  been  operating  for  nearly  5  years,  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  products,  as  far  as  possible  through 
private  trade  channels,  for  foreign  currencies.  The  agreements  must 
specify,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  law,  the  uses  to  which 
the  foreign  currencies  may  be  put. 
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The  law  also  authorizes  grants  of  agricultural  goods  to  foreign 
countries  to  meet  famine  or  other  emergency  relief  requirements,  and 
to  American  voluntary  relief  agencies  which  carry  on  programs  in 
other  countries. 

The  main  changes  in  Public  Law  480  made  by  S.  1711,  as  amended, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report,  are  as 
follows:  Extension  of  the  authority  of  the  President  under  title  I 
to  sell  and  to  grant  agricultural  commodities  for  3  years  at  an  annual 
ceiling  of  $2  billion;  authority  to  make  grants  of  food  for  building 
national  food  reserves  in  other  countries;  authority  to  establish  bi¬ 
national  foundations  devoted  to  promoting  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  training  and  activities  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  country;  authorization  of  additional  uses  for  the 
foreign  currency  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  agri¬ 
cultural  goods;  and  the  establishment  of  an  administrator  for  the 
program  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  implement  more 
effectively  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  480. 

1 

BACKGROUND 

The  food  for  peace  bill,  S.  1711,  was  introduced  on  April  16,  1959, 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  for  himself  and  15  other  Senators. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Comments  on 
the  bill  were  requested  on  April  23,  1959,  from  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  position  of  the  de¬ 
partments  on  the  bill  was  given  in  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  July  6. 

Hearings  on  S.  1711  were  held  by  the  committee  on  July  7,  8,  and  10. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  submitted  testimony,  as 
did  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Senators  Morse  and  Symington  and 
Representative  Bowles,  and  representatives  of  some  30  private  and 
voluntary  organizations,  and  in  addition  written  testimony  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Senators  Neuberger  and  Carroll,  Representative  Mc¬ 
Govern,  Governor  Nelson  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  several 
organizations  and  individuals. 

The  general  position  of  the  executive  branch,  as  expressed  in 
testimony  and  letters  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture, 
was  one  of  opposition,  although  there  were  several  key  aspects  of  the( 
bill  on  which  no  comments  were  received.  Many  of  the  features  of 
the  bill  to  which  the  executive  branch  objected  most  strongly  have 
been  removed  or  modified.  Moreover,  the  bill  as  reported  incorporates 
most  of  the  recommendations  for  amendments  to  Public  Law  480 
by  the  executive  branch  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  July. 

All  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
representatives  of  private  organizations  and  individuals  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill.  Some  of  the  private  organizations  as  well  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  suggested  specific  changes  in  the  legislation,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  incorporated  by  the  committee  as  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

In  recommending  Senate  passage  of  this  legislation,  which  consists 
of  amendments  to  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  it  does  not  have  primary  jurisdiction  over  one  of  the 
main  aspects  of  Public  Law  480,  namely  the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  had 
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and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  have  primary  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  nevertheless,  believes 
that  S.  1711  represents  an  example  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Much 
of  the  foreign  currencies  collected  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  food  and 
fiber  are  spent  for  projects  over  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  primary  jurisdiction  and  interest.  To  name  a  few  of  these 
uses:  exchange  of  persons,  international  economic  development,  pro¬ 
motion  of  binational  educational  and  cultural  centers  and  foundations, 
loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  loans  and  grants  by  the  Interr- 
national  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  publication,  translation, 
and  distribution  abroad  of  textbooks  and  books  covering  science  and 
technology. 

Thus,  in  reporting  out  S.  1711  favorably  and  urging  its  passage,  the 
committee  emphasizes  that  it  in  no  way  seeks  to  compete  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  connection  with  jurisdiction  on  this 
subject.  If  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  requests  opportunity  to 
inquire  into  this  legislation  before  full  Senate  consideration,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  not  object.  The  committee 
suggests,  however,  that  any  further  consideration  of  this  bill  by  com¬ 
mittee  be  undertaken  expeditiously  so  that  the  Senate  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  before  Congress  adjourns  this  session. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL  IN  DETAIL 

Congressional  findings  and  'policy 

This  section  has  been  rewritten.  Recognition  is  made  of  both 
American  agricultural  abundance  and  the  widespread  lack  of  adequate 
food  and  clothing  in  the  world;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  the  declared 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  friendly  nations  in  the 
service  of  human  need. 

The  findings  of  policy  include  also  the  importance  of  administering 
the  act  so  as  to  further  international  economic  development,  expand 
international  trade,  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  affiliated  agencies,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  through  the  marketing  of  surplus  agricultural  goods 
through  private  trade  channels. 

Title  I 

Section  101.  This  section  has  been  amended  by  creating  two  new 
subsections  (f)  and  (g).  The  former  encourages  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  cover  periods  in  excess  of 
1  year  wherever  supplies  make  it  practicable;  and  the  latter  stresses  the 
importance  of  utilizing  the  funds  and  authority  of  the  act  to  further 
the  economic  and  social  development  plans  of  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

Section  102.  Added  to  this  section  is  the  authority  for  the  President 
to  make  grants  in  addition  to  loans.  This  amendment  was  requested 
by  the  executive  branch  to  enable  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves.  (See  discussion 
of  sec.  110.) 

Section  103b.  The  change  here  is  to  extend  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
from  December  31,  1959  to  December  31,  1962,  and  to  authorize  the 
sale  and  grant  of  up  to  $6  billion  total  for  the  3-year  period  in  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  present  law  sets  a  total  of  $2,250 
million  for  18  months  all  of  which  is  now  being  used.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  Government  should  be  permitted  to  have  some 
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additional  leeway  in  extending  transfers  under  title  I  if  the  President 
decides  this  is  desirable.  The  committee  also  believes  that  additional 
authority  is  necessary  since  all  transfers  for  the  establishment  of 
national  food  reserves  must  come  from  the  funds  authorized  in  title  I. 

Section  103(c).  This  new  subsection  recognizes  the  importance  of 
coordinating  programs  and  activities  under  this  title  with  other  U.S. 
and  international  programs  directed  toward  the  same  end. 

Section  104.  This  section  specifies  the  uses  to  which  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  resulting  from  agricultural  sales  may  be  put.  Under  the 
present  law  uses  of  foreign  currency  number  15.  S.  1711  would  have 
added  eight  new  uses,  of  which  the  committee  accepted  five  (q,  s,  t,  u, 
and  v,  of  the  committee  bill).  The  committee  also  accepted  an  execu¬ 
tive  branch  recommendation  to  include  a  new  use  (r)  and  a  modifi¬ 
cation  and  broadening  of  an  existing  use  (b) . 

The  executive  branch  generally  opposed  adding  new  uses  of  cur¬ 
rencies  but  the  committee  felt  justified  in  adding  some  new  permis¬ 
sive  uses  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  equivalent  of  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  unused  foreign  currencies  available  from  the 
sales  under  this  title  and  also  because  of  the  need  to  utilize  the  avail¬ 
able  currencies  more  effectively  for  educational,  developmental,  and 
relief  purposes,  and  for  cooperating  to  a  greater  extent  with  programs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies. 

Specific  changes  made  by  S.  1711,  as  amended,  in  section  104  are 
as  follows: 

Section  104(b).  This  subsection  was  modified  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch,  specifically,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation.  Under  present  law,  section  104(b)  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
materials  labeled  critical  and  strategic  for  the  U.S.  stockpile.  This 
authority,  however,  has  never  been  used  because  all  additions  to  the 
stockpile  have  been  made  through  the  tise  of  barter  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  303  of  the  act. 

The  new  language  of  section  104(b)  broadens  the  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  other  materials  in  addition  to  ones  specified  in  the  Critical  and 
Strategic  Materials  Stockpiling  Act.  These  materials  would  presum¬ 
ably  include  items  for  civil  defense  which  the  President  proclaimed 
were  necessary.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  presently  engaged  in  determining  the 
items  to  be  included  in  this  supplemental  stockpile.  The  language 
in  104(b)  in  the  committee  bill  conforms  more  closely  to  that  in  303(a), 
the  barter  provision./ 

Section  104(e).  The  committee  accepted  a  change  in  this  subsection 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  would 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  enable  the  repayment  of  principal  and 
the  payment  of  interest  from  loans  previously  made  by  the  Bank  under 
this  subsection  to  be  reloaned  to  private  business.  Previously,  no 
determination  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  moneys  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  such  loans. 

S.  1711  would  have  transferred  loans  authorized  under  subsection 
104(e)  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Testimony  convinced  the  committee  that  the  authority  should  remain 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Bank  should  seek  to  increase  its 
activity  in  this  area  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  $33.5  million  has  been 
loaned  out  of  $223.7  million  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Section  104(g).  The  committee  made  no  changes  in  this  subsection. 
S.  1711  would  have  authorized  grants  in  addition  to  loans  under  (g)  and 
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it  would  also  have  set  interest  rates  at  2 %  percent.  The  grant  provi¬ 
sion  was  deleted  only  on  the  ground  that  grants  can  be  and  are  being 
made  under  104(e)  and  other  subsections.  The  committee,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  agreed  with  the  executive  branch  that  in  this  case  the 
legislation  should  not  fix  interest  rates.  At  the  same  time  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  noting  that  the  executive  branch  has  set  interest  rates  at 
4  percent  across  the  board,  cautions  that  this  appears  high  in  view  of 
the  stage  of  development  of  many  countries,  and  in  view,  further,  of 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  offer  long-range  loans 
at  low  interest  rates.  It  appears  that  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
is  called  for  in  setting  these  interest  rates.  Certainly  they  should 
not  be  set  in  underdeveloped  countries  according  to  the  rates  at  which 
loans  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

Section  104(h).  Language  has  been  added  to  this  subsection  to 
enable  U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  to  receive  grants  for  the  exchange- 
of-persons  programs,  provided  they  are  able  to  furnish  the  necessary 
dollar  expenditures  to  conclude  such  programs  successfullv. 

I  Section  104(k).  The  bill  specifies  that  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
'  the  use  of  local  currencies  for  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural 
and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  such  projects  can  be  undertaken  in  other 
subsections  but  places  additional  and  specific  authority  here  because 
these  purposes  have  not  been  included  in  agreements  to  a  sufficient 
degree  heretofore.  The  committee  requests  that  those  in  charge  of 
implementing  Public  Law  480  make  an  effort  to  expand  these  programs 
under  this  as  well  as  other  authority. 

Section  104  (p).  This  new  subsection  contains  language  which  had 
been  part  of  section  104(o).  No  new  use  has  been  added  here. 

Section  104(q).  This  new  subsection  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  for  financing  technicians  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  World  Health  Organization  engaged 
in  advising  and  administering  programs  on  nutrition  and  the  operation 
of  national  food  reserves. 

Section  104 (r).  This  new  subsection,  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch,  allows  foreign  currency  to  be  used  to  meet  emergency  and 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus 
food  commodities,  provided  that  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equiva- 
|  lent  to  $2  million  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

Section  104(s).  This  new  subsection  authorizes  help  in  financing  the 
local  costs  of  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

Section  104(t).  This  new  subsection  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  for  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibition  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  abroad,  provided  that  not  more  than  $5  million  may 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  one  fiscal  year.  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  materials  will  be  carefully  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards  established  by  the  President  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Section  104(u).  This  new  subsection  authorizes  foreign  currency  to 
be  used  for  financing  the  services  of  technicians  who  are  nationals  of 
a  friendly  country  assisting  in  economic  and  social  development 
projects  in  another  friendly  country. 

Section  104(v).  This  new  subsection  authorizes  foreign  currency  for 
financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  following  dis¬ 
asters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees. 
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The  committee  wishes  to  poiat  out  that  of  the  new  uses,  (r)  and  (t) 
have  a  dollar  equivalent  limitation  placed  on  them,  andrall_the  rest 
have  been  made  subject  to  the  congressional  appropriation  process. 
Because  of  confusion  over  the  uses  of  foreign  currency  the*committee 
felt  it  would  be  helpful  to  include  the  following  chart: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — Sec.  lOJ+of  Public  Law  480  as  amended  by  S.  1711 

as  amended  by  committee  action 
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sec. 

Description 

Dollar 

appro¬ 

priation 

needed 

Author¬ 
ization  of 
foreign 
currency 
required 
in  appro¬ 
priation 
acts 

No 

appro¬ 

priation 

required 

No 

appro¬ 
priation 
required 
limita¬ 
tion  on 
amoimt 
(dollar 
equiv¬ 
alent) 

(a) 

Agricultural  market  development  _ 

X 

(b) 

(c) 

Acquisitions  for  supplemental  stockpile _ 

x 

Common  defense  grants . .  . . 

x 

(d) 

(1)  Purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  foreign  country 
for  shipment  to  another  country  for  mutual  security. 

(2)  Grants  _  _ 

X 

X  i 

(e) 

Economic  development: 

(1)  Grants-  _  .  _ _ 

X  i 

(2)  Economic  development  loans.  _  _ 

X 

(0 

(1)  Payment  of  U.S.  obligations  abroad  _  _ 

X  > 

(2)  Grants  ... _ _ _ 

X  1 

(g) 

Economic  development  loans _  _  _ . . 

X 

(b) 

Educational  exchanges: 

Smith-Mundt _ 

x 

Fulbright.  __  __  _ _  _ 

x 

(i) 

Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  textbooks 

x 

(j) 

Assistance  to  American  sponsored  schools,  etc _ 

X 

00 

Scientific  purposes.  __  _  _  _ _ 

x» 

(1) 

Acquisition  of  buildings  abroad _ _ _ 

X 

(m) 

Trade  and  agricultural  fairs _  _ _ 

X 

(n) 

Acquisition  and  distribution  of  library  materials _ 

X 

(0) 

Assistance  to  American  sponsored  schools . . 

X 

(p) 

Supporting  workshops  in  American  studies,  etc. . 

X 

(q) 

Financing  technicians  of  FAO  and  WHO. . 

X 

(r) 

Assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements _ 

X 

(s) 

Financing  local  currency  costs  of  U.N.  Special  Fund__ 

X 

(t) 

Financing  preparations,  distribution,  and  exhibition 
of  audiovisual  informational  and  educational  ma¬ 
terials.  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

x 

(H) 

Financing  services  of  technicians,  etc.  who  are  na¬ 
tionals  of  friendly  country  needed  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs _  _ _ _ _ 

X 

(V) 

Financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  resulting 
from  disasters  or  for  refugee  assistance  .  ..  _ 

X 

•  Congressional  appropriation  normally  waived  by  Budget  Bureau  as  authorized  by  law;  no  appropriation 
has  been  requested  to  date. 

5  Credit  to  CCC. 

s  Changed  in  Mutual  Security  Act  to  require  authorization  of  foreign  currency  only. 

The  committee  remains  unconvinced,  however,  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  process  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
for  such  purposes  as  exchange  of  persons,  the  exchange  of  educational 
materials,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  international 
programs.  The  committee  reluctantly  submits  all  new  uses,  excepting 
those  with  a  dollar  limitation,  to  the  appropriation  process  because  it 
does  not  wish  to  delay  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  three  proposed  new  uses  of  foreign  currency  contained  in 
S.  1711,  as  introduced,  which  the  committee  did  not  accept,  were 
eliminated  because  they  may  be  considered  premature.  The  com¬ 
mittee  notes,  for  example,  that  when  the  International  Development 
Association  comes  into  existence,  foreign  currencies  might  properly 
be  utilized  by  that  body. 
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The  committee  believes  that  the  executive  branch  should  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  erection  of  storage 
facilities  for  food  reserves.  Such  facilities  are  desperately  needed  in 
many  countries,  and  while  they  are  authorized  in  more  than  one  sub¬ 
section  of  section  104,  they  are  not  being  built  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  insofar  as  the  committee  can  determine,  only  in  Portugal 
and  Brazil. 

The  committee  also  stresses  the  desirability  of  the  President  utilizing 
his  authority  to  allow  foreign  currencies  to  be  reallocated  from  strictly 
U.S.  uses  to  other  purposes  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  the  recipient  country.  In  every  agreement  now  concluded  the 
United  States  automatically  reserves  a  minimum  10  percent  for  its 
own  use.  According  to  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480,  however,  in  a  number  of  countries  the  United 
States  does  not  need  and  cannot  use  this  amount  of  foreign  currency. 
The  President  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  allow  money  allotted  to 
the  United  States  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  but  the  committee 
has  been  informed  this  has  not  been  done.  The  committee  believes 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  put  this  money  into  active  projects. 

Section  106.  The  only  change  in  this  section  is  to  substitute  the 
“President”  for  the  “Secretary  of  Agriculture”  as  the  proper  person 
to  determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated 
and  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof  to  be  negotiated. 

Section  107.  This  provision  is  altered  to  make  more  flexible  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  with  nations 
within  the  Communist  orbit  if  he  determines  that  the  making  of  such 
agreements  will  further  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  110.  National  food  reserves:  This  is  an  entirely  new  section 
establishing  the  authority  for  U.S.  grants  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  other  nations  to  create  national  food  reserves.  Sec¬ 
tion  110  was  requested  by  the  executive  branch  but  it  is  similar  to 
title  V  of  S.  1711  as  originally  introduced. 

This  section  states  specifically  that  the  reserves  to  be  created  will 
help  implement  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations,  adopted  at  the 
11th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  That  resolution  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  national  food  reserves  “to  be  used  in  accordance 
with  internationally  agreed  principles.”  The  United  Nations  resolu¬ 
tion  specifies  that  the  purposes  of  national  food  reserves  should  be: 

(a)  To  meet  emergency  situations; 

(b)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases  arising  as  a  result 
of  a  failure  in  local  food  supplies; 

(c)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases  resulting  from 
increased  demand  due  to  economic  development  programs, 
thus  facilitating  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries. 

Section  110  specifies  that  the  reserves  will  be  kept  at  agreed  levels 
unless  the  President  specifically  approves  a  reduction  below  the  agreed 
level.  The  agreements  shall  also  contain  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  commodities  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  committee  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  utilizing  the 
services  of  and.  consulting  with  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization  with  respect  to  technical  problems  of  storage, 
management,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves. 
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The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
national  food  reserves  in  food  deficit  countries  requires  the  building 
of  adequate  storage  facilities,  that  assistance  in  building  such  storage 
facilities  is  authorized  under  several  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  urges 
the  President  to  use  his  authority,  whenever  necessary  and  advisable, 
to  aid  other  countries  in  the  building  of  adequate  storage  facilities 
for  national  food  reserves. 

Title  II 

Section  202.  An  expanded  purpose  has  been  added  to  this  section, 
part  of  which  was  taken  from  S.  1711  and  part  of  which  was  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  bill  now  specifies  that  the  President 
may  authorize  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  to  promote 
economic  development,  and  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  carrying  out 
programs,  including  those  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Section  203.  The  committee  recommends  that  up  to  $250  million  j 
a  year  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  title  II.  The  com-  ' 
mittee’s  recommendation  is  $50  million  lower  than  that  requested  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill  specifies  an  annual  amount  to  be 
granted  rather  than  a  cumulative  total  which  had  been  included 
previously  in  the  law.  The  committee  also  accepted  an  executive 
branch  recommendation  to  permit  payments  from  title  II  funds  of 
general  average  claims  arising  from  loss  of  part  of  a  ship  or  ship’s 
cargo  during  shipments  of  title  II  commodities  to  recipient  countries. 
At  present  the  recipient  country  bears  these  claims.  It  is  expected 
that  such  payments  will  be  rare. 

Section  204.  This  extends  title  II  for  3  years,  until  December  31, 
1962. 

Title  III 


Section  304.  The  technical  change  in  this  section  was  made  so  that 
new  title  IV  would  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  with  respect 
to  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by 
Communist  China  as  are  titles  I  and  III. 

Section  306.  This  new  section  specifies  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils 
or  products  thereof  by  donation  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  nonprofit  voluntary  organizations  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Stats,  and  international  organizations  for 
use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  the  United  States. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corpoiation  is  also  authorized  to  purchase 
for  donations  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  to 
maintain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans.  The  execu¬ 
tive  branch  already  has  this  authority  but  the  committee  makes  it 
specific  in  order  to  urge  the  executive  branch  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter.  Animal  fats  and  edible  oils 
have  been  needed  and  requested  by  voluntary  organizations,  but  have 
been  denied  by  the  Government. 

Title  IV 


This  is  a  new  title  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  and  carry 
out  agreements  to  establish  in  friendly  countries  nonprofit  foundations 
to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 
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Section  401  specifies  that  such  foundations  should  be  directed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  U.S.  nationals  and  nationals  of  the 
country  in  which  the  foundation  is  located. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  President  to  grant  or  loan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  104,  and  without  regard  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  213  (the  Battle  Act),  to  any  foundation  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  title  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  repayments  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
made  under  section  104g.  The  foundations  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  loans  made  under  section  104  are  repaid. 

Title  V.  Administration 

Title  V,  which  is  new,  establishes  three  administrative  procedures 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  functions  of  Public  Law  480. 

Section  501  creates  an  office  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a 
Peace  Food  Administrator  whose  duties  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Admin- 
\  istrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
'  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  a 
level  provided  for  assistant  secretaries. 

Section  502  establishes  a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall 
consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  the 
Departments  of  State;  Treasury;  Commerce;  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration;  and 
such  other  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine.  The  function 
of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  will  be  to  consult  and  advise 
the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

Section  503  creates  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  the  representatives  of:  the  major  agricultural  organizations; 
exporters  of  food  and  fiber;  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE; 
religious  groups;  education,  medical,  and  health  associations;  and 
industrial  and  business  organizations.  In  adding  the  latter  category 
of  organizations  the  committee  intends  that  these  shall  be  groups 
which  are  not  directly  involved  or  have  special  interests  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Public  Law  480. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

^  In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman)  : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

as  Amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  £“ Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954”.]  “ International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959?' 

£Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to 
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facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such 
commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.  It  is  further  the  policy  to 
use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.] 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  view  of  the  abundant  agricultural  'production  of  the  | 
American  farmer  made  possible  by  the  advances  of  science  and  tech -  ^ 
nology ,  and  the  continued  hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  areas 
of  the  world ,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States ,  in  cooperation  with  other  friendly  nations ,  to  put  its  abtmdance 
of  food  and  fiber ,  consistent  with  the  availability  of  supplies,  as  effec¬ 
tively  and  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United. 
States  to  utilize  our  growing  stocks  of  agricultural  goods  to  aid  in  all 
possible  ways  those  peoples  who  are  in  revolt  against  poverty ,  illit¬ 
eracy ,  and  disease ,  and  who  are  determined  to  achieve  that  economic 
and  social  development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual 
well-being. 

( c )  To  achieve  the  aforenamed  purposes ,  and  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  the  maximum  efficient  use  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities ,  the  Congress  directs  that 
this  act  be  administered  in  a  manner:  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
other  agricultural  surplus  countries;  to  expand  international  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations ,  particularly  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri-  a 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  " 
commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels;  to  facilitate 
the  convertibility  of  currency;  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare;  and  to  support  the 
efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  and  affiliated  organizations.  It  is  further  directed  that  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  act  be 
used  to  expand  international  trade ,  to  encourage  international  eco¬ 
nomic  development ,  to  purchase  strategic  materials ,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad ,  to  promote  collective  strength ,  to  facilitate 
mutual  understanding  through  the  exchange  of  persons ,  to  stimulate 
educational  development ,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 
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TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  or¬ 
ganizations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such 
agreements  the  President  shall — 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  channels 
are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  with  respect  to 
sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation ; 

(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand  con¬ 
tinuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval 
of  the  President ;  [and] 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  [.]/ 

(/)  seek,  insofar  as  practicable ,  to  enter  into  such  agreement 
for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year  where  supplies  permit;  and 
(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social 
development  plans  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  President  hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale 
hereunder  to  domestic  exporters  or  for  grant  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in 
the  administration  of  its  price-support  operations,  and  (2)  shall  make 
funds  available  to  finance  the  sale  or  grant  and  exportation  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  supplying  such  commodi¬ 
ties  to  exporters  under  this  subsection  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  sales  price  restrictions  in  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  commodity  set-aside 
established  for  any  commodity  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  897)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
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the  quantity  of  such  commodity  financed  hereunder  which  is  exported 
from  private  stocks. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels 
of  trade  in  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  may,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  letters  of 
commitment  against  funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this  purpose  accounts  may  be 
established  on  the  books  of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  Government,  or  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Such  letters  of  commitment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940.  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so 
established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required 
for  expenditures  of  Government  funds.  d 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Com- ^ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 
(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or  other 
assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used 
in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

( b )  [Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  December  31,  1959, 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  * 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  ^ 
in  excess  of  $2,250,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  fiscal  years. 3  Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  under 
this  title  during  the  'period  beginning  January  1 ,  I960,  and  ending 
December  31 ,  1962 ,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  O ommodity  Credit  Corporation ,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section ,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $ 6,000,000,000 ,  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  j 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  C ommodity  Credit  Corpora-  I 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act 
as  in  effect  during  such  years. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under  this  title ,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs  and 
activities  with  other  United  States  and  international  programs  and 
activities  directed  toward  the  same  end. 
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Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may 
use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of 
nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis; 

(b)  £To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  within  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental  United 
States  stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine  from  time  to  time  under  contracts,  including  advance  pay¬ 
ment  contracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten  years. 
All  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  under  authority  of 
this  title  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  and  may  be  additional  to  the  amounts  acquired  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act. 
Materials  so  acquired  shall  be  released  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act.]  T o  'purchase  or  contract 
to  purchase  strategic  or  other  materials  for  a  supplemental 
United  States  stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may 
determine  from  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials 
acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named 
supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense ; 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries ; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall 
be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  Bank 
and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such 
countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  United 
States  agricultural  products:  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  Foreign 
currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans.  Interest 
and  principal  payments  received  on  such  loans  shall  remain  with 
and  be.  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  additional  loans 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad; 
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(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or 
in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans ; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32(b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1641(b))  and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs 
for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1446) ;  in  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are  not  i 
available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  coun-  " 
tries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund  with 
the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years  for  such 
purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include  the  setting 
aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one 
country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  j[ Such  currencies  may  also  be 
used  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of 
persons  projects  under  this  paragraph  between  the  United'  States 
and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State ,  but  no  such 
grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or  institution  which 
does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  deems  necessary  to  carry  fonoard  agreed  projects  to  a 
successful  conclusion ; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  4 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publication, 
abroad:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year ; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1448),  but 
no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j)  with¬ 
out  appropriation  therefor ; 

(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  research  and 
support  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common 
to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe, 
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and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research ,  cultural  and.  educational  development ,  health,  nutrition , 
and  sanitation :  Pvovided ,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  but  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts  5 

(l)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise, 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities :  Provided ,  That  for¬ 
eign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
m  appropriation  acts; 

(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation 
and  related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  1992),  and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair 
participation  and  related  activities; 

(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance;  (2)  the 
registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance ;  and  (3)  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or 
otherwise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of 
established  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education;  [and  in 
the  supporting  of  workships  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies :] 

(p)  For  supporting  work, shops  in  American  studies  or  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  techniques ,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies ; 

(q)  For  -financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health 
Organization  ( including  necessary  equipment  and  supplies )  en- 
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gaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on ,  conducting ,  or  admin¬ 
istering  government  'programs  designed  to  relieve  chronic  hunger 
and,  malnutrition ,  (ii)  consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for 
the  storage ,  management ,  and  operation  of  national  food  reserves , 
or  {Hi)  training  local  technical ,  administrative ,  and  other  person¬ 
nel  needed  to  camp  out  such  programs ; 

(r)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodi¬ 
ties:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to 
$2,000,000  may  he  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any 
fiscal  year ; 

(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of  projects 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such 
Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs; 

(t)  For  financing  the  preparation ,  distribution,  and  exhibiting 
of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials ,  includ¬ 
ing  Government  materials ,  abroad:  Provided >  That  not  more  than 
a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(u)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and 
administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  development  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  friendly  countries ; 

(v)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects  under¬ 
taken  following  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees. 

Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States 
obligations  involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  to  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title :  Provided,  however ,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive 
such  applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title[.] :  Provided,  however,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  subsections  {p)-,  (q) ,  (s),  {u),and  {v) ,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Seo.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  government  using  any  of  such  curriencies  for  a 
purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated,  shall  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  currencies  used. 

Sec.  106.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
shall  mean  any  agricultural-commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
either  privately  or  public  owned,  which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover, 
and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  [Secretary  of  Agriculture]  President  is  also 
authorized  to  determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated,  and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof 
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which  may  be  included  in  the  negotiations  with  each  country  after 
advising  with  other  agencies  of  Government  affected  and  within  broad 
policies  laid  down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “friendly  nation”  means  any  country 
other  than  (1)  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement^.] ;  Provided ,  That  such 
term  shall  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with 
such,  nation  under  this  Act  will  he  in  the  interest  of  attaining  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each 
six  months  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and  such 
reports  shall  include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  commodities 
exported  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  [December  31,  1959]  December  31 ,  1962,  except  as 
required  pursuant  to  agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

Sec.  110.  In  order  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  ( United  Nations  Resolution 
1025  [X/]),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States ,  calling  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  re¬ 
serves,  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  made  available  by 
the  President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that  payment  shall 
be  made  when  such  commodities  are  withdrawn  from  the  reserve: 
Provided,  That'  no  payment  shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of 
such  commodities  which  are  used  by  agreement  of  the.  President  and 
the  government  of'  the  recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in 
section  201  of  this  Act.  Agreement  under  which  commodities  are 
provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  specify  whether  any  payment 
made  thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the 
purposes  authorized  under  section  101  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such 
foreign  currency  payments  may'  be  used.  Such  agreements  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  government  of  the  recipient  country  to  maintain  the  reserve 
at  agreed  levels  unless  the  President  specifically  approves  a  reduction 
below  the  agreed  level, '  and'  shall  contain  reasonable  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  commodities  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  section  the  President 
shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  section  101  for 
agreements  entered  into  under  that  section. 

TITLE  II — FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  (as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  I)  as  he  may  request,  for 
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transfer  (1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
of  such  nation,  and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needey  populations  without 
regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  government. 

Sec.  202.  [The]  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peo¬ 
ples,  and  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas 
in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  acomplished  under  title  I  of  this  Act , 
and  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing ,  expanding ,  or  carrying 
out  programs ,  including  programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization ,  and  the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  relief  of 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  the  President  may  authorize  the 
transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  assist  programs  undertaken 
[with  friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary  relief  agencies] 
by  or  with  friendly  governments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  President  shall  take  reasonable  precaution  that  such  1 
transfers  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  sales  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  made. 

Sec.  203.  [Not  more  than  $800,000,000  (including  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  investment  in  such  commodities)  shall  be  expended  for  all  such 
transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.]  Not  more  than 
$$50,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  the  commodi¬ 
ties,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other 
costs  authorized  by  this  title.  The  President  may  make  such  trans¬ 
fers  through  such  agencies,  including  intergovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  voluntary  relief 
agencies  to  the  extent  practicable.  Such  transfers  may  include  de¬ 
livery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  ox 
entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title 
on  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said 
section  416[.]  and  charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  i 
out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds.  Funds  required  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  [December  31,  1959.]  December  31, 1962. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the 
foregong,  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall  make  available  any  farm 
commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for  use  in 
relieving  distress  (1)  in  any  area  in  the  United  States  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of  unemployment  or 
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other  economic  cause  if  the  President  finds  that  such  use  will  not  dis¬ 
place  or  interfere  with  normal  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  (2)  in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855). 
Except  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  Corporation  shall  not  bear  any 
costs  in  connection  with  making  such  commodity  available  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  commodities  to  the  Corporation  in  store  and  the  handling 
and  transportation  costs  in  making  delivery  of  the  commodity  to 
designated  agencies  at  one  or  more  central  locations  in  each  State.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  416.  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  acquired 
through  price-support  operations  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  before  they  can  be  disposed  of  in  normal  domestic  channels  with¬ 
out  impairment  of  the  price-support  program  or  sold  abroad  at  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  author- 
I  fized,  on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  in  the  public  interest:  (1)  upon  application,  to  make  such 
commodities  available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  use  in  making  pay¬ 
ment  for  commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States;  (2)  to  barter 
or  exchange  such  commodities  for  strategic  or  other  materials  as 
authorized  by  law;  (3)  in  the  case  of  food  commodities  to  donate  such 
commodities  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Fed¬ 
eral,  or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the  proper 
State  or  Federal  authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for  use  in 
the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs,  in  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons,  and  in  charitable  institutions,  including  hospitals, 
to  the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served;  and  (4)  to  donate  any 
such  food  commodities  in  excess  of  anticipated  dispositon  under  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  above  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
I  ministration  or  other  appropriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  intergovernmental  organizations  for  use  in  the 
,  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of 
:  (3)  and  (4)  above  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  assurance  as  he  deems 
iWcessary  that  the  recipients  thereof  will  not  diminish  their  normal 
expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of  such  donation.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  appropriate  disposal  of  such  commodities,  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  estimate  and  announce  the  quantity  of  such  com¬ 
modities  which  he  anticipates  will  become  available  for  distribution 
under  (3)  and  (4)  above.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
pay,  with  respect  tp  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  re¬ 
processing,  packaging,  transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges 
accruing  up  to  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  a  Federal  agency  or  to  the 
designated  State  or  private  agency,  in  the  case  of  commodities  made 
available  for  use  within  the  United  States,  or  their  delivery  free  along¬ 
side  ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier  at  point  of  export,  in  the  case 
of  commodities  made  available  for  use  outside  the  United  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  terms  ‘State’  and  ‘United  States’ 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  Territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  maxi- 
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mum  extent  practicable,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodi-  i 
ties  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  such 
strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  do¬ 
mestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss 
through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  as  the 
President  may  designate,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby 
directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  channels, 
such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carrying 
out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  m 
Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take  reasonable  precautions  ^ 
to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that 
barters  or  exchanges  under  this  Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars. 
The  Secretary  may  permit  the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials 
of  foreign  origin.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  cooperate  with 
other  exporting  countries  in  preserving  normal  patterns  of  commer¬ 
cial  trade  with  respect  to  commodities  covered  by  formal  multilateral 
international  marketing  agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  for  strategic  materials. 

Sec.  304.  The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of 
trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with  nations 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics^ 
and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or  transferred™ 
thereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  availability  of  those  or  like  com¬ 
modities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  trans¬ 
actions  under  [title  I  or  title  III]  title  /,  title  III ,  or  title  IV  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China. 

Sec.  305.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed  of 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by,  as  far  as  practical, 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  or 
products  thereof  by  donation ,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate ,  to  nonprofit  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of  State ,  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  of  the  F ederal  Government  or  international  organ¬ 
izations ,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States / 

“  (#)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities 
of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and,  the  products  thereof  as  the 
1 Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  support  level  for  cotton¬ 
seed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  com¬ 
modities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with 
respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to 
incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  flG 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19f9,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad. 

k  TITLE  IV—. BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Sec.  Ifil.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry 
out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
in  such  countries  of  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote 
research ,  education ,  health ,  and  public  welfare. 

_  (5)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

( 1 )  &  number ,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  country  in  which  the  foundation  is 
located ,  of  the  nationals  of  such  country  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  thereof ; 

(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  ( one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  such  country)  appointed  by  the  President ;  and 

(3)  one  member ,  who  shall  be  chairman ,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  government  of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  appointed  as  provided  in  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  authority ,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
)  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointments. 

Sec.  102.  The  President  is  authorized  to  grant  or  loan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  101,  and  without  regard  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress,  to  any  foundation 
established  under  this  title  for  use  in  camping  out  the  purposes  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  f01  ( a )  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under  section 
10f(g) .  '  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct  expenditure,  or 
may  be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Office  of  Peace  Food  Administrator.  The  Peace 
Food  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensation 
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at  the  rate  'provided  by  law  for  assistant  secretaries.  The  Peace 
Food  Administrator  shall  perform  his  functions  as  assigned  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

( b )  (1 )  The  President  may  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  either  directly  or  through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he  determines 
are  related  to  the  functions  of,  and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economi¬ 
cally  carried  out  by,  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  together  with  any 
personnel  or  property  used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  such  ex¬ 
penditures  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  to  carry  out 
his  functions. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Policy  a 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer\ 
of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  following  departments  or  agencies: 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce ,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  International  C ooperation  Administration ,  and  such 
other  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine « 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  The  C orrvmittee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other 
times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace  Food  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  and 
such  other  groups  as  the  President  deems  advisable  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of  two  years: 

(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

(3)  Industrial  and  busines  organizations ; 

(4)  V oluntary  agencies ,  religious  groups,  educational ,  medical, 
and  health  associations. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  to  A 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  to  make  ^ 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable ,  concerning  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon 
request  of  the  P eace  F ood  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  In  cai'rying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture .  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee  in  order 
that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries  might  be 
heard  and  their  interests  taken  into  account. 

(<?)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
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,  Sec.  50 I*.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act,  the  President 
is  expected  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  internal  and  external 
'political  and  economic,  conditions  of  the  countries  concerned  by  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this  Act  in  such  manner  as 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2. 

Note.— Section  5  of  Public  Law  85-125  [S.  1314],  71  Stat.  345,  approved  August 
13, 1957,  made  the  following  provision  for  reporting  to  Congress : 

“(5)  Within  sixty  days  after  any  agreement  is  entered  into  for  the  use  of 
any  foreign  currencies,  a  full  report  thereon  shall  be  made  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Appropriations  thereof.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  640 


S.  1711 

[Report  No.  632] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  16  (legislative  day,  April  15),  1959 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Carlson)  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

August  10, 1959 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  August  7,  1959,  by  Mr. 

Humphrey,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

j  •  (  '  If  j[  ,AAct'r.  T  ■  T' 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  economic  and 
social  development  in  less  developed  countries. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  Fublie  -Law  48-0  ef  the  Eighty-third  Congress?  as 

Y  •  t  «•  .  ^  t  • .  r  £  f  ’j  . .  f.  .  T ,  |  *  .j.1 

4  amended,'  is  further  amended  as  follows-] 
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-(4)-  The  first  section  -(which  provides  the  short  title)- 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

-‘That  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘International  hood 
for  Peace  Aet  of  1050--.- 

Section  2-  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows-: 


U 


“CO^GftEBBIOML  PtMINGB  AM  POLICY 
Sec.  A  -(a)-  Because  of  the  increased 


made  possible  by  seieneo  and  technology,  there  is  now,-  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  no  reason  in  physical  scarcity  for 
the  continued  existence  of  hungerj  anywhere  on  this  earth, - 
It  is  now  possible  and  practical  for  mankind  to  take  co¬ 
operative  steps  to  abolish  human  hunger. 

“This  being  soj  massive  hunger  and  suffering  from  want 
of  clothing,-  existing  in  the  world  in  the  shadow  of  nnnsed 
present  and  potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber?  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  political^,  or  economically. 

-‘fiChc  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  difficult  inter- 
national,  political  and  economic  problems  that  lie  between 
hunger  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  others?  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  eo- 

operation  with  other  friendly  nations,-  toward  putting  its 

.  - 

abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively  in  the  service  of 
human  need. 


3 


1  -(b)-  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race 

2  have  in  ow  generation  achieved  national  independence  -for 

3  are  in  the  process  el  doing  sof  and  are  in  revolt  aginst  the 

4  poverty,-  ignorance,  disease,  inferior  status, ■  and  lack  of  oppor 

5  tunity  which  have  always  been  their  lob  -They  are  deter 

6  mined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social  development 

7  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual  well-  being.  To 

8  mobilize  their  resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 

9  their  economics  to  a  point  where  they  arc  self -propelled  and 

10  self-  sustaining  they  require  substantial  outside  aid  over  a 

11  considerable  period  of  years.  If  that  aid  is  adequately  forth 

12  eoming  from  the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 

13  accomplish  their  purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of 

14  the  free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength  and  well 

15  being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alternative  is  to  seek 

16  it  in  die  Communist  world,  and  in  the  pieces s  to  surrender 

17  both  personal  and  national  freedom.-  Deeply  aware  of  and 

18  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  world's  peoples  who 

19  seek  in  freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  individual  well 

20  being,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 

21  States  to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Congress 

22  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  kinds 

23  ef  aid  arc  required,  but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid 

24  is  a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  effectiveness  can 


25  be  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  agri 
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cultural  abundance  el  tbe  United  States  is  net  an  cmbarrass- 
ment  but  a  blessing  te  be  used  in  tbe  service  ef  mankind- 


tbat  it  sbeuld  be  se  used  te  tbe  maximum 
and  that  if  it  is  se  used  it  ean  help  build  essential  cenditions 
ef  world  peace  and  freedom? 

--(e)-  ffie  acbicve  these  larger  purposes,  tbe  Congress 
directs  that  this  Act  slmfl  be  administered  -fb)-  se  as  te 
help  ether  eeuntries  carry  forward  their  ewn  national  er 
regional  plans  fer  development  in  freedom  and  independence ; 
-(2)-  se  as  te  support  the  efforts  and  programs  ef  tire  United 
-Nations,-  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations? 
and  regional  organizations  ef  friendly  countries?  directed 
toward  tbe  same  ends-;  -f3f  se  as  te  leave  wide  latitude 
in  working  out  details  ef  national  agreements  and  projects 
te  United  States  Chiefs  ef  Missions  in  negotiations  with  the 
governments  concerned;  and  -(4)-  se  as  te  enlist  the  coop¬ 
eration  ef  other  countries  in  putting  agricultural  surpluses 
more  effectively  in  the  service  ef  human  need  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  ef  less  developed  countries? 

-  (d)  It  is  also  declared  te  be  the  policy  ef  Congress 
te  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations?  te  facilitate  the  convertibility  ef  currency, 
te  promote  the  economic  stability  ef  -American  agriculture 
find  the  national  welfare,-  te  make  maximum  efficient  use  ef 
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surplus  agricultural  commodities  iu  furtherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,-  and  to  stimulate  amt  facilitate 

commodities 


the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in 
produced  in  the  United  States  fey  providing  a  means  whereby 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  of  suefe  commodities  may  fee  sold  through  private 
trade  ehannelsy  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment 
thereof?  4t  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies 
■whieh  accrue  to  the  -United  States  under  this  Aet  to  expand 
international  trade-;  to  cneourage  economic  development,  to 
purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  ofeliga 
tions  abroad7  to  promote  collective  strength;  and  to  foster  in 
other  ways  the  foreign  poliey  ef  the  United  States?” 

-f3f  Section  hQ4-  -(which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of 
agreements)  is  amended  fey  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  -fdfy  fey  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  -fef  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

^^ff  seek7  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  sueh 
agreement  for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year;  and 

“  (g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utihring  the 
authority  and  funds  provided  by  this  Aet  to  further  the 
economic  and  social  development  plans  of  underde¬ 
veloped  countries:’ 
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-(4)-  Section  4Q5-(b)-  -(prescribing  font  on  apprepria- 
is  amended  to  read  os  follows  : 


-^b)-  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  tfo  period  beginning  duly  4y  Iff 59,  and  ending 
done  dOy  1964,  wbieb  will  ead  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  -(ft)-  fe  tbis  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

annually,  plus  any  amount  by  which 


ments 


into  in  prior  years  bare  called  or  will  ead 


for  appropirations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
fecal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  affect  during  sued  fiscal  years/1 
-(5f  Section  403  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 


rnirJ  ill m»A/vf  ill  A  mil  AnTin/l*  v»  Attt  mibnrvnt'  rvv»  • 

“  ill  Till  1  Vt  It  Tarty  ItrllU  VV  111^  IltvW  fett  U  »5T7 (J 11  Ull 

^ef  bn  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under 
this  titlcy  the  President  shall,-  insofar  as  possible,  coordinate 
such  programs  and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 
international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 
same  end/’ 

-fbf  Section  140{e)-  -(relating  to  leans  fer  trade  ex¬ 
pansion)-  is  amended  by  striking  out  Export  Import  Bank 
for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank”  and  inserting  in 
hen  thereof  -  United  States  Development  Loan  Bund  created 
by  title  H  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  40547 
as  amended;  for  loans  mutually  agio  cable  to  said  -Fund”, 
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1  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  tbe  end  thereof  a 

2  eolon  and  the  following :  -Provided  further ,-  That  funds 

3  which  have  accrued  under  this  section  and  which  are  un- 

4  committed  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  President?  be  placed 

5  under  the  administration  of  the  Development  Loan  Pund”. 

6  -f7)-  Section  4Q4-(g)-  (relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade 

7  and  economic  development-)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

8  —  (g)-  Per  loans  and  grants  to  promote  multilateral 

9  trade  and  economic  development,  made  through  established 

10  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from  which  the 

11  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner  which 

12  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans 

13  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  sueh  rate?  not  to  ex- 

14  eeed  2^-  per  centum  per  annum,-  as  the  President  shall  de- 

15  termine.  Strategic  materials,  sendees,  or  foreign  currencies 

16  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  sueh  loans 

17  -(£•)-  Section  -104  (h)  -(relating  to  international  eduea- 

18  tional  exchange  activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

19  words  ^in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 

20  time  in  appropriation  acts”  and  by  striking  out  the  semi- 

21  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

22  period  and  the  following :  “Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 

*  •  •  O  * 

23  for  making  grants  to  United  States  nonprofit  organizations 

24  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons 

25  projects  under  this  paragraph  between  the  United  States 
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1  end  other  countries  as  may  he  agreed  upon  between  sueh 

2  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary  ol  State? 

3  but  no  sueb  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization  or 

4  institution  whieh  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds 

5  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  earry  for- 

7  -f9}-  Seeti-on  104-  (k)  (relating  to  seientiffe  activities)  is 

8  amended  by  striking  out  £%ut  no  foreign  currencies  shall 

9  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  -(kf  unless  spe- 

10  eihe  appropriations  be  made  therefor-'  and  inserting  in  lieu 

11  thereof  the  following*  “and  to  promote  and  support  pro- 

12  grams  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  edu- 

13  eational  development,  health?  nutrition,'  and  sanitation^? 

H  (10)-  Section  104-  (o)  -(relating  to  assistance  to  edu- 
I5  eational  facilities  sponsored  by  United  States  eitizens)  is 
1®  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the 
1^  semicolon. 

(11)  Section  494  -(relating  to  uses  of  foreign  eurren- 
19  eies)  ■  is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  -(e)-  the  feh 
29  lowing  new  paragraphs* 

“(vY  3^*  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or 

22  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in 

23  American  studies: 

(q-)-  Uee  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of 
the  United  Actions  Uood  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
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World  Health 


den  -(ineluding 


ry  equipment 


engaged  in  -(4)-  consulting  and  advising  on7 
conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed 
to  relieve  elir-onie  hunger  and  malnutrition?  -(44)-  consulting 
and  advising  on  programs  for  the  storage,  management?  and 
operation  of  national  food  reserves?  or  -(iii)  training  local 
technical?  administrative?  and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  such 


T  surveys? 


t?  pub- 


^-(rj-Her 

helty?  and  other  activities  vdheh  the  President  shall  hud  to 
he  helpful  in  support  of  the  projected  -Hree  the  World  them 
Hunger’  campaign  of  the  Halted  Hations  Hood  and  Agrk 
eulturc  Organization?  and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  -fqj-  any  currencies  of  any  country  available 
under  this  Aet  may  he  transferred  to  and  used  In  any  other 
country? 

“•(s)  Hor  hnanehig  local  currency  cost  components  of 
projects  undertaken  hy  the  Hnhed  Actions  Special  Hand  for 
Vrliicli  such  Hand  pays  foreign  exchange  costs-? 

iL(tf  Her  eontrihutions?  In  addhlon  to  Halted  States 
dollar  eontrihutions?  to  the  capital  fund  of  any  international 
development  association  or  organization  of  which  the  Halted 
States  Is  a  member  which  may  he  established  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Hank  for  Heeonst  ruction  and  Dcvclop- 
S.  1711 - 2 
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mcnt  fee  the  purpose  of 


loans  for  economic 


‘-(u)-  Por  financing  the  preparation,  distribution?  and 
exhibiting  of  audio-visual  informational  and  cdueafional  nur- 
tcriakvj  including  Government  materials,  abroad ; 

“-(■v)-  Per  transfer  to  the  International  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  puipose  of  promoting  prorate  investment 
abroad  under  sueh  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  tbe  President,  said  Corporation?  and  tbe  country 
whose  currency  is  involved ; 

“-(■w)  Per  financing  tbe  sendees  of 
and  administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  fra 
which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  develop- 
meat  programs  m  other  friendly  countries ; 

“(x)  Per  finanemg  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects 
undertaken  following  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees.-” 
-(4-2 )  Section  404  is  further  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
mind  from  time  to  time  release  for  the  general  purposes  of 
this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in  excess  of  prospcc 
tive  needs  for  payment  of  -United  States  obligations”. 

-f  13 )  Section  400  -(which  relates  to  determination  of 
nations  with  which  agreements  shall  he  negotiated)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ^Secretary  of  Agriculture” 
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where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  hen 
thereof  “-President”. 

"(44)  Section  404  -(which  defines  -friendly  nation”)  is 
amended  hy  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
eolon  and  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That  such  term  shah 
not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  danse  -(2)-  if  the  Prcsh 
dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  ont  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  such  nation  under  this  Aet  whl  he  in  the  interest 
of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  -United 
States^.- 


-m- 


400 


vr*  1  o  f o ct  1a  i1ia 
1  vltltUo  t  U  LI  1  vj 


of  1  ho 
U1  LllvJ 


program  under  title  4)-  is  amended  hy  striking  ont  “December 
34j  1959”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  ‘-dune  90y  4904 
-(40)  Section  209 


grants  of  surplus  eom- 
fer  famine  relief)  is  amended  hy  striking  ont  ^with 
friendly  governments  or  through  voluntary  agencies”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  hen  thereof  Aby  or  with  friendly  governments  or 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry  ont  the  purposes  of  section 
204  and  to  assist  friendly  nations  m  establishing,  expand- 

taken  whh  the  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  Ore 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization-,,-  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  for  the  relief  of  ehronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition”. 
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-(4-7-)-  Seetion  243  -(which  imposes  limits  on  expend!- 

lii  yri  ci  l  i  n  /]  /  \  y  lit]  a  T  T-V  Jil  n  )  i  \  Ain  /l  A/l  Ktt  oItm  l.rin  p‘  Anf  ill  a  filial 

tTlTt't?  ItlitttTl  TTlTt"  TTT  T£j  Ulll“illHJvl  U  V  oTTllvTlIg  U it t  1711“  TTXTTl 

sentence  and  Inserting  in  lien  thereof  the  following :  -Net 
mere  than  625070004)097  including  the  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  commodities  shah  he  expended  annually 
for  ah  sneh  transfer  and  for  other  eests  authorized  by  this 
titled 


ns- 


204  (which 


fn  rl  11  vo  Iiaii  a£  fli  a 

tv  111  U  UU1  cl  HU11  ul  tllv 


program  under  title  44)-  is  amended  by  striking  out  -Deecm- 
her  347  4050”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  ‘-June  3O7  4064”- 
-flO)-  Section  304-fh)-  -{which  prohibits  certain  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  Omen  of  Soviet  Seeiahst  Republics  and  areas 


dominated  or  eon  trolled  bv  the  C  ommmnst  re  ghne  in  China )- 
is  amended  by  striking  eat  fahle  4  or  title  f44—  and  inserting 
in  hen  thereof  fahle  47  title  4447  title  444  title  44  or  title 
4444 

-f20)-  Title  444  is  farther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  section  as  foHowss 

-Sfier  306t  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law7 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

“■  (  1 )  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  ohs  or  prod- 
nets  thereof  by  donation^  upon  sneh  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate7  to 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  idepart- 
ment  of  State^  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Ncdcral  Cov- 
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eminent,  or  international  organisations?  for  use  in  the 
assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  tbe  Ignited  States-? 

“(2)-  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above 
snob  quantities  of  edible  oils  and  tbe  products  thereof  as 
tbe  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  tbe  support  level 
for  eottonsccd  and  soybeans  -without  requiring  the 


of  sneh  commodities  under  the  priee  support 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such 
costs  with  respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder 
as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities 
disposed  or  under  section  44C  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
■4944b  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designatated  ports  of  entry  abroadA 

-(-24)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  IHi’W1  tltlfJS  "t 
^TITLE  4V  LONU  44dUd  SUP-PLY  CONTRACTS 
^^SeOt  4C4t  4he  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced  in 
the  -United  States?  including  but  not  limited  to  agricultural 
commodities  in  surplus  supply  to  assist  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for 
domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
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may  fee  utilized  more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other 
domestic  economic  development  without  jeopardizing  mean  - 
while  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  user 

“Seg.  403t  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake 
to  deliver  annually  -(a)-  certain  quantities  of  wheot7  ricey  eet- 
tooj  feed  grains^  or  tobacco, -  or  -(h)-  suefe  other  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  as  may  from  time  to  time  fee  available, 
for  periods  of  not  to  execcd  ten  years. 

Se@:  403-t  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  fee  in 


or  in  services  or  in  strategic  of  other  materials  of 
whieh  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  re- 
quirementsy  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine,  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  deter- 

4/ 

mine  but  not  more  than  34  per  eentum  per  yearr  Payment 
may  fee  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts  over 
periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
delivery  of  commodities  under  the  agreement  and  interest 


shah  fee  computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

■^^SeGt  404t  Any  sueh  agreement  shall  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  nation  as 
conditions  of  such  contract-r 
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(4)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  not  re- 
plaec  any  usual  imports  o!  tho  same  or  similar  commodities 
fey  snob  nation  from  friendly  nations; 

•“  (2)  That  commodities  provided  hereunder  will  fee  used 
only  for  domestic  consumption  and  that  none  of  suefe  com¬ 
modities  will  fee  sold  outside  the  purchasing  nation  cither 
directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic  production; 

-SeOt  405.  In  entering  into  sneh  agreements,  the  Presi- 
dent  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting 
nations  of  sneh  commodities  for  their  participation  in  the 
supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  and  equitable  feasis.- 

1£Se07  40€t  In  carrying  out  this  title?  the  provisions  of 
section  404?  402?  403  (a)-,-  400?  404?  and  408  of  this  Act 
shall  fee  applicafele  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this 
■title? 

“TITUE  V  NATIONAL  EQOU  RESERVES 
“Seo?  504t  The  President  is  authorized  to  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  fey  the  United  Nations  on  Pebruary  20? 
1957  (United  Nations  Resolutions  4-02-5  [XI] ) which  was 
sponsored  fey  the  United  States?  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves 
fey  making  transfers  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  such  reserve.-  The  Commodity 
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Credit 


sW  make 


to  Ike  President 


out  el  its  sleeks  seek  agrieukural  commodities  as  he  may 

ii  Anl  Iav  f  1  yi  c<  inirri^uir> 

1  Li  I  llvoe  Tv) I  t  111 o  I* 111  I  *Uov  • 

kOSr  fen  making  transfers  under  ikis  title,  ike 
President  may  pre-ride  fer  delivery  free  en  keard  vessels  in 
United  States  peris  andT  npen  a  determination  fey  Ike  Presf- 
denl  Ikal  il  is  necessary  to  accomplish  Ike  purposes  ef  snek 
resel«tien7  fer  Ike  payment  ef  eeean  freight  ebarges  from 
United  States  ports  to  designated  peris  ef  entry  abroad,  and 
fer  Ike  furnishing  ef  technical  and  ether  assistance  in  provid¬ 
ing  storage  facilities  fer  Ike  feed  reserves  so  established. 

k03r  -faf  Ue  assistance  nnder  this  title  shall  fee 
furnished  to  any  nation  er  organization  ef  nations  unless  snek 

“-(•1 )  to  use  Ike  commodities  furnished  under  this 
title  to  establish  national  feed  reserves^ 

to  maintain  the  feed  reserves  se  established  at 
agreed  levels ; 

---(£)  la  eensuk  vdtk  and  utilize  Ike  services  ef  ex¬ 
perts  and  technicians  ef  Ike  United  Uations  Peed  and 
Agriculture  Organization  with  respeet  te  technical  prefe- 
lems  ef  storage^  management  and  operation  ef  national 

(-4)-  te  maintain  and  operate  suek  reserves  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  net  mt  erf  ere  with  normal  eem- 
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trade  el  ike  United  States  er  ether 


nations-; 


^-(b)-  Pke  President  is  authorised  to  make  transfers  el 
:ies  under  title  41  wherever  necessary  te  replenish 
reserves  which  are  derdeted  as  a  resalt  el  famine  er  ether 


argent  er 

-“S-Ee-;  §04r  Pkere  are  hereby  authorised  te  he  appro¬ 
priated  saek  sums  as  may  he  necessary  te  carry  eat  the  pre¬ 
visions  el  this  take  Sums  appropriated  ler  saek  purpose 
shall  be  available  te  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 


poration  ler  the  Corpora tien’s  investment  in 
transferred  hereunder  and  ler  all  easts  referred  te  in  seetien 
Ctd-fafr 


UCi 


S-EGr  bOfb  Vo  grants  er  ether  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 


nished  under  this  title  after  Jane  90y  196-1  t 

—TITLE  VI  BINATIONAL  -FOUNDATIONS 


UC1 


Secs  604t  -(a)-  4-he  President-  is 


and  earrv  eat 


with  -friendly  nations  te  provide 


for  the  establishment  nr  saek  eeain  tries  el  nonprofit  founda— 
tiens  te  fester  and  promote  researeky  edaeatierg  healthy  and 
pal  die  welfare; 

—-(b)-  A  faandatian  established  under  this  title  shall  he 
under  the  direction  el  a  beard  el  trustees  consisting  el — 


— Ofe  »  fttanfeerj  te  fee  determined  fey  (fee  agree- 


S.  1711 - 3 
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ment  between  tbe  United  States  and  the  country  in 
which  the  foundation  is  loeatedy  of  tbe  nationals  of  snebt 
country  appointed  by  tbe  Government  thereof 

^-{2)-  an  equal  number  et  nationals  of  tbe  Unbed 
States  (one  of  whom  shall  be  tbe  chief  of  tbe  -United 
States  diplomatic  mission  to  snob 


wbo 


tbe  -President-;  and 

“(3)  one  memberj  wbo  shall  be 
shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  government  of  sneb 
wbb  tbe  approval  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
pointed  as  provided  in  clauses  -(4-f  and  (2) 
Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  tbe 


tbe  appointing  authorityj  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  in  tbe  ease  of  tbe  original  appointments. 

Adeev  fiOS:  Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of  section 
1415  of  tbe  Supplemental  Appropriation  Aefi  dfiotfi  or  any 
other  provision  of  lawy  tbe  President  is  authorised  to  grant 
to  any  foundation  established  under  this  title  for  use  in  earry- 
mg  out  tbe  purposes  specified  in  section  fi04  -( a )  any  un¬ 
expended  local  currencies  which  aeeme  to  tbe  United  States^- 
as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  lilt  Cl  cst  Oil:  loons 
lici  ctof  01*0  or  hereafter  made  by  tbe  United  States  under 
section  4-Q4t  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct 
expenditure,  or  may  be  Invested  and  tbe  proceeds  used,  for 
carrying  out  this  titbv 
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-TITLE  — A44AWC4STHATI()^ 

-Sec.  -74-1-7  -(a)-  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  at  the  President  an  ageney  ta  he  known  as 
the  P eaec  Paod  Administrationy  which  shah  be  headed  by 
a  Peace  Paad  Administrator  appointed  hy  the  President  by 
aad  with  the  advice  aad  eaaseat  at  the  Senate?  The  Peace 
Paad  Administrator  shah  serve  at  the  pleasure  at  the  Pres 
ideat  aad  shah  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  at  $34y444 
per  annum-. 

■“  (h)  (1)  The  President  shah  carry  ant  the  funetiens 
eanfer-red  upon  him  hy  this  Act  aad  seetiaa  442  at  the  Mutual 
Security  Aet  at  4944y  as  amendcdy  either  directly  er  through 
the  Peace  Paad  Administrator? 


“  (2)  The  President  is  authorised  ta  transfer  ta  the 
Peace  Paad  A  dadaist  rater  the  functions  al  any  ether  agency 
which  he  determines  are  related  ta  the  hmctians  ah  and  can 
he  more  ehectively  or  economically  carried  out  byy  the  Peace 
Pood  Administratary  tagether  with  any  personnel  ar  praperty 
used  primarily  in  carrying  cut  such  functions? 

"  (c)  The  Peace  Paad  Administrator  is  authorised  ta 
make  such  expenditures  aad  appaiat  aad  hx  the  campeasar- 
tkm  al  such  persaaael  as  may  he  necessary  ta  enable  him 
ta  carry  aut  his  functions. 

"Seg?  742?  -fa)-  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
Paad  Palioy  Committee  which  shall  consist  af  aa 
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Heeretrayr  er  officer  el  eeaparakle  level7  el  eaeh  el  Ike  lel- 
iowing-  departments  er  ageaeiess  Pepartmeats  el  $tate7 
Treasury?  A-grlealtare?  Gemaaace?  Iloa-ltk?  Pkaeatiea?  aak 

— (k)-  4l  skak  ke  Ike  katy  el  Ike  Peace  Peek  Pokey 
Committee  le  advise  aak  eaasak  with  Ike  Peaee  Peek  Ak- 

Goaaaittee  skak  meet  tram  time  le  thee  epee  request  el 
Ike  Peace  Peek  Administrator  aak  al  seek  ether  limes  as  it 

tvyq  / 1  i ;  \  neoeci  ^  yTT 
lllct  y  tt v  1  111  1 1  v  v  vuu v7 

71-kk  -(a)-  There  is  hereby  eslakkskek  a  Peaee 
Peek  Advisory  Committee  vrkiek  skak  eaasist  el  reprcsenta- 
lives  el  Ike  lahawiag  aak  seek  atker  graaps  as  Ike  Pres  ideal 
deems  advisable  wke  skak  ke  appaiatek  by  Ike  President 
lar  terms  el  Iwe  yearns 

^4-)-  The  eager  agrienitaral  organizations ; 

^k)-  Exporters  el  leek  aak  liber-? 

“-(•3)-  Pohietary  jvgeraies  seek  as  Cooperative  lee 

a  le  Earepe  (CAPE)-  aak  ehiireh 


--(4)-  Ekaeatiaeai  groups ;  aak 
‘-(5)  Pakmtary  keakk  grouper 
^-fk)-  P  skak  ke  Ike  katy  el  Ike  Peace  Pood  A-kvisery 
Committee  le  advise  aak  eeasak  with  Ike  Peaee  Peek  Akmie- 

as  il 


istratar?  aak  le  make  sack 
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*g  the  adnenistrutien  el  this  Aetr  The 
shah  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  el  the 
Peace  Peed  Administrator  and  at  such  ether  times  as  it  may 
deem  neecssary.-  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Aety 
the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  el  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  te  meet  with  the 
Committee  m  order  thaty  through  him,-  the  v-iews  el  other 


might  he  heard  and  their  interests  taken 


into  account. 


(( 


‘-(of  Members  el  the  Advisory  Committee  shah  he 
entitledy  while  attending  meetings  el  the  Committcey  to 

0 

receive  compensation  at  the  rate  ol  $60  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  ol  business  they  may 
he  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  el 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  lor  persons  in  the  Govern- 

f  oppyipo  / qxLtJ oxmi]  4-iif O-vmif f 
TTTv”TTi7  DvTvTvv  vjlll  | /  y  lit  Ill  L  v  J.  JL  JL 11 1/  l/vll  l/l  V  t 

AAe-r  704t  in  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Aety 
the  President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  internal  and 
external  political  and  economic  conditions  el  the  countries 
concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropirate  title  or  titles  el 
this  Act  m  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  mere  effectively  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  ffA 


That  Public  Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 


22 


1  (1 )  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title) 

2  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

3  “That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘ International  Food 

4  for  Peace  Act  of  1959' 

5  (2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy) 

6  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

7  “congressional  findings  and  policy 

8  “Sec.  2.  (a)  In  view  of  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 

9  duction  of  the  American  farmer  made  possible  hy  the  advances 

10  of  science  and  technology,  and  the  continued  hunger  and  want 

11  of  clothing  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  the  Congress  declares 

% 

12  it  to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 

13  other  friendly  nations,  to  put  its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 

14  consistent  with  the  availability  of  supplies  as  effectively 

15  and  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

1G  “( h)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  he  the  policy  of 

17  the  United  States  to  utilize  our  growing  stocks  of  agricultural 

18  goods  to  aid  in  all  possible  ways  those  people  who  are  in 

19  revolt  against  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease,  and  who  are 

20  determined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social  development 

21  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual  well-being. 

“(c)  To  achieve  the  aforenamed  purposes,  and  to  pro- 

23  mote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  the  maximum 

24  efficient  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities,  the 

25  Congress  directs  that  this  Act  be  administered  in  a  manner: 
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to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  agricultural  surplus  coun¬ 
tries;  to  expand  international  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations,  particularly  in  agricultural  commodities, 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels;  to  facilitate 
the  convertibility  of  currency;  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare; 
and  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  further  directed  that  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  be  used 
to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  international 
economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to 
pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 
strength,  to  facilitate  mutual  understanding  through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  persons,  to  stimulate  educational  development, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United, 
States 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of 
agreements)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(f)  seek,  insofar  as  practicable,  to  enter  into  such 
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agreement  for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year  where 
supplies  permit;  and 

“(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the 
authority  and  funds  provided  by  this  Act  to  further  the 
economic  and  social  development  plans  of  underdeveloped 
countries .” 

(4)  Section  102(a)  (which  rebates  to  the  carrying  out 
of  agreements)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  ivords  “or  for 
grant ”  after  the  words  “ domestic  exporters’  in  clause  (1), 
and  by  inserting  the  words  “or  grant"  after  the  ivord  “sale” 
in  clause  (2). 

(5)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropria¬ 
tions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  ending 
December  31,  1962,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$ 6,000,000,000 ,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years.” 

(6)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


25 


1  “(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activities  under 

2  this  title ,  the  President  shall ,  insofar  as  possible ,  coordinate 

3  such  programs  and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 

4  international  programs  and  activities  directed  toward  the 

5  same  ends.” 

6  (7)  Section  104(b)  (relating  to  strategic  materials) 

7  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

8  “(h)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or 

9  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stock- 

10  pile  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 

11  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired 

12  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the  above-named 

13  supplemental  stockpde  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only 

14  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 

15  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;”. 

16  (8)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for  trade  ex- 
11  pansion)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 

18  the  end  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  “ Interest  and 

19  principal  payments  received  on  such  loans  shall  remain  with 

20  and  be  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  additional 

21  loans  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 

22  section”. 

(9)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educa- 

24  tional  exchange  activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

25  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
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period  and  the  following:  11  Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts  for  making  grants  to  United  States  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such 
exchange  of  persons  projects  under  this  paragraph  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organization 
or  institution  which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  agreed  projects  to  a  successfid  conclusion 

(10)  Section  104  (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and  support 
programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and 
educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation . 

(11)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the 
semicolon. 

(12)  Section  104  (relating  to  tises  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (o) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or 
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1  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in 

2  American  studies; 

3  “(q)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of 

4  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 

5  World  Health  Organization  (including  necessary  equipment 

6  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 

7  conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed 

8  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting 

9  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  storage,  management,  and 

10  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (in)  training  local 

11  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 

12  out  such  programs; 

13  “(r)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary 

14  relief  requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food 
1^  commodities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
10  equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  this 
17  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

1®  “(s)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of 

19  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 

30  which  such  F und  pays  foreign  exchange  costs; 

31  “( t)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
33  exhibiting  of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  ma- 

33  terials,  including  Government  materials,  abroad:  Provided, 

34  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000 
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1  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal 

2  year; 

3  “(u)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers, 

4  and  administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country, 

5  which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  develop- 

6  ment  programs  in  other  friendly  countries; 

7  “(v)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects 

8  undertaken  following  disasters  or  for  assistance  to  refugees  .” 

9  (13)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  fee- 

10  for  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

11  “ Provided,  however,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail- 

12  able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p),  (q),  (s),  (u),  and 

13  (v),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 

14  purposes,  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 

15  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts”. 

16  (14)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  determination  of 

17  nations  with  which  agreements  shall  be  negotiated)  is 

18  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “ Secretary  of  Agricul- 

19  ture”  where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  inserting  in 

20  Ueu  thereof  “President” . 

21  (15)  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is 

22  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 

23  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  such  term  shall 

24  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  if  the  Presi- 

25  dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agree- 
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1  merits  with  such  nation  under  this  Act  will  he  in  the  interest 

2  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 

3  States’ 

4  (16)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the, 

5  program  under  title  1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ December 

6  31, 1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ December  31, 1962” . 

7  (17)  Title  1  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

8  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

9  “Sec.  110.  In  order  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 

10  by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United 

11  Nations  Resolution  1025  [X7]^?  which  was  sponsored  by 

12  the  United  States,  calling  for  international  cooperation  in 

13  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves,  surplus  agricul- 

14  tural  commodities  may  be  made  available  by  the  President 

15  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant  to  an 

16  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that  payment 

17  shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  withdrawn  from 

18  the  reserve:  Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  required  for 

19  any  quantities  of  such  commodities  which  are  used  by  agree- 

20  merit  of  the  President  and,  the  government  of  the  recipient 

21  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this  Act. 

22  Agreement  under  which  commodities  are  provided  pursuant 

23  to  this  section  shall  specify  whether  any  payment  made 

24  thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the 

25  purposes  authorized  under  section  104  of  this  Act  for  which 
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any  such,  foreign  currency  payments  may  be  used.  Such 
agreements  shall  require  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  to  maintain  the  reserve  at  agreed  levels  unless  the 
President  specifically  approves  a  reduction  below  the  agreed 
level,  and  shall  contain  reasonable  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  commodities  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  section  the 
President  shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
section  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under  that  section .” 

(18)  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  famine  relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “The” 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  “In  order  to  facilitate 
the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  to  promote  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas  in  addition  to  that 
which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to 
assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs,  including  programs  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutri¬ 
tion,  the” ,  and  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or 
through  voluntary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by 
or  with  friendly  governments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies” . 

(19)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expendi- 
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tures  under  title  a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “ Not 
more  than  $250,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually 
for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this 
title.”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  “and  charges  for  general  average  contribu¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds” . 

(20)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  duration  of  the 
program  under  title  II)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31, 
1962”. 

(21)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  transac¬ 
tions  ivith  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “ title  I,  title  III,  or  title  IV”. 

(22)  Title  III  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sectio7i  as  follows: 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized — 
“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and 
edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
registered  with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
outside  the  United  States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above 
such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the 
products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  main¬ 
tain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities  under 
the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 
costs  with  respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it 
is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

(23)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  titles: 

“ TITLE  IV— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
“Sec.  401.  ( a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  nonprofit  founda¬ 
tions  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare. 
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“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  country  in  which  the 
the  foundation  is  located,  of  the  nationals  of  such  country 
appointed  by  the  Government  thereof ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  ( one  of  whom  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  missions  to  such  country)  appointed  by 
the  President;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  such  country 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  ap¬ 
pointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointments. 

“Sec.  402.  The  President  is  authorized  to  grant  or 
loan,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  104,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  to  any  foundation  established  under  this 
title,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  401(a),  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest 
on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States 
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1  under  section  104(g).  Any  such  currencies  may  he  used 

2  for  direct  expenditure,  or  may  he  invested  and  the  proceeds 

3  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

4  “TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION 

5  “Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 

6  Department  of  Agriculture  the  office  of  Peace  Food  Admin- 
1  istrator.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall  he  appointed 

8  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

9  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 

10  vided  by  law  for  assistant  secretaries.  The  Peace  Food 

11  Adminstrator  shall  perform  his  functions  as  assigned  by  the 

12  President  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 

13  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 

14  Agriculture. 

15  “(b)  (1)  The  President  may  carry  out  the  functions 

16  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
1 1  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or  through 

18  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

19  “(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 

20  Department  of  Agriculture  the  functions  of  any  other  agency 

21  which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of,  and  can 

22  be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 

23  Food  Administrator ,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property 

24  used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 
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1  “(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 

2  make  such  expenditures  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 

3  tion  of  such  personnel  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  the 

4  Peace  Food  Administrator  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

5  “Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 

6  Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant 

7  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  fol- 

8  lowing  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State, 

9  Treasury,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 

10  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  such 

11  other  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

12  “(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy 

13  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food 

14  Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

15  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request 

16  of  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as 

17  it  may  deem  necessary. 

18  “Sec.  503.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 

19  Food  Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  representa- 

20  tives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 

21  deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 

22  for  terms  of  two  years: 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 
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1  “(3)  Industrial  and  business  organizations; 

2  “(4)  Voluntary  agencies ,  religious  groups,  educa- 

3  tional,  medical,  and  health  associations. 

4  “(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory 

5  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Ad- 

6  ministrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 

7  advisable,  concerning  the  adminstration  of  this  Act.  The 

8  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 

9  Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may 

10  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act, 

11  the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 

12  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the 

13  Committee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other 

14  exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken 

15  into  account. 

16  “(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 

17  entitled,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to 

18  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while 

19  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 

20  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 

21  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 

22  ment  service  employed  intermittently. 

23  “Sec.  504.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  Act, 

24  the  President  is  expected  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 

25  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
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1  countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the  appropriate  title  or 

2  titles  of  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effec- 

3  tively  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2 
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Public  debt . X.  ..20,43 

Public  ]/w  480. . .  Xl  ,49 ,52 


Reclamation . . 4,35 

Recreation. . . 42 

Small  business . 34 

Soil  bank... . 44 

Surplus 

commodities. 1,2, 13, 19, 49 
Surplus  property. 28 

Taxation. . . .8,43 

Textiles . . . 32 

Transportation. . . 17 

Water  pollution. . 25 

Watersheds . 27 

Wheat . 3,14,17,44 

Wildlife . .......9 


HIGHLIGHTS:  See  page  7. 


HOUSE 

1.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  8609,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  until  December  31,  1960,  p.  D745 


2.  FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (  but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  1359,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  commodities 
a  year  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  p.  D745 


X  WHeXt;  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  reportVbut 

did  not  actually  report)  with  "technical"  amendment  H.  R.  8409,  to  amen  t  e\ 


International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  author! 
contained  in  that  Act  until  July  31,  1962.  p.  D745  / 


4. 


5. 


7. 


ELECTRIFICATION;  RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2471,  to  amend  #.  R. 
3460  so 'as  to  delete  a  provision  which  would  bar  commitment  for  any  TVA/power 
construction  until  a  proposal  for  such  construction  had  been  before  Coj 
for  90  dayk  without  modifying  action  by  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
eliminated  By  this  bill  would  have  required  TVA  to  submit  its  annual'  power 
construction  program  to  the  President  who  after  malting  recommendations  on  the 
proposal  wouldNsend  it  to  Congress;  changes  could  have  been  made  by  Congress 
through  a  concurrent  resolution,  not  subject  to  Presidential  veto.  This  bill 

pp  1/,  1/17  _  "71 


will  now  be  sent  \o  the  President,  pp.  14167-71 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior  and 'Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  recommend  to  the  full 
committee  the  tabling\of  II.  R.  5499  and  H.  R.  5521,  to  provide  for  the  joint 
development  of  the  waterpower  resources  of  the  Trinity  River  division.  Central 
Valley  project,  Calif .,  'by  the  U.  S.  and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  p.  D745 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
conferees  agreed  to  file  a 


LLL  FOR  1960.  The  "Daily/Digest"  states  that  the 
inference  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7509.  p.  D7^ 


6.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  report)  H.  R.  7559,  to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  of  application  to 
the  U.  S.  courts  of  appeals  for  iNaterlocutory/relief  against  the  orders  of 
certain  administrative  agencies,  V.  D746 


PERSONNEL;  ACCOUNTING.  The  Judiciary  Xlomnri'ttee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
7529,  to  provide  that  the  Comptroller  Gederal,  upon  the  recommendation  of  de¬ 
partment  heads,  may  waive  indebtedness^^ growing  out  of  erroneous  payments  to 
Federal  employees,  if  such  payment  woj/ld  be  against  equity  (H.  Rept.  830). 
p.  14240 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serviofe  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
8241,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  set  terms,  conditions,  and 
computation  of  annuities  for  retired  Members  of  Congress  who  are  reemployed  by 
the  Federal  Government  (H.  Repjz'.  832) .  p.  14241 


8.  PAYROLLING.  The  Ways  and  Ilea6s  Committee  reported  Wthout  amendment  H.  R.  315 { 
providing  for  withholding  for  taxes,  by  cities  of  7^000  or  more  population,  o] 
Federal  salaries  (H.  Rept^c  872).  p.  14240 


9.  WILDLIFE;  LAND.  The  Ju/diciary  Committee  reported  without,  amendment  H.  R.  2725, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles  to  hunt\wild  horses  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Unjrted  States  (H.  Rept.  833).  p.  14240 


10. 


FEDERAL  INSIGNIAS y  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  ameiidment  S.  355,  to 
amend  title  18  Ox  the  U.S.C.  so  as  to  prohibit  the  misuse  by  collecting 
agencies  or  private  detective  agencies  of  names,  emblems,  and  insignia  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  Federal  agency  (H.  Rept.  874).  p.  14240 


SENATE 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Goldwater  charged  that  Secretary  Benson  was  "misquoted"  in 
a  hearing  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  promised  to  submit  an  omnibus\farm 


biiyand  inserted  excerpts  from  the  official  record  to  verify  the  point  \hat 
UCh  promise  vas  made-  Sen.  Symington  stated  that  the  record  on  the  heOr- 
ipg  was  changed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  "it  would  not  be  \ 
necessary  for  him  /Secretary  Benson/  to  send  up  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which  ft 
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promised."  Sens.  Aiken,  Humphrey,  Gore,  Church,  and  Proxmire  debated  the 
povht:.  pp.  14115-7,  14121-3 

Sens.  Proxmire  and  Ilans  fie  Id  discussed  the  farm  program  and  Sen.  Proxmire 
urged\upport  for  Sen.  Humphrey's  farm  bill,  S.  2502  and  stated  that  the/bill 
will  "aid  the  family  farm,"  "make  possible  an  adequate  farm  income,"  se4lc 
"to  meet  N:he  need  for  adequate  amounts  of  food,"  to  promote  international  use 
of  food  surpluses,  and  "to  get  the  farmers  to  produce  what  is  needed',  but  not 
to  produce  xp  excess,"  and  inserted  a  letter  stating  that  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  furnished  "biased  and  exaggerated  statistics  to 
the  urban  press,  for  its  increasing  attacks  on  the  farmers."  pp/  14123-5 

Sen.  Keating^tated  that  in  the  light  of  the  point  that  "f^ur- fifths  of 
all  agricultural  products  are  traded  on  the  free  market,"  the7 farmers  and  not 
the  Government  deserve  the  credit  for  a  recently  reported  increase  in  farm 
assets  and  rise  in  farm  income  and  inserted  an  editorial  oh  the  subject.  He 
praised  a  recent  recommendation  made  by  the  American  Faria  Bureau  Federation 
which,  according  to  anVnserted  newspaper  article,  "will  get  the  Government 
out  of  business  of  buying  and  storing  surplus  butter, ^cheese,  and  nonfat 
milk."  p.  14105 

DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION;  BUDGET.  Sen.  Symington  c^rged  that  the"major  fiscal  •. 
characteristics  of  the  past  6\years"  are  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  and  stated  that  "If  the  i*resident  would  /insist  upon  better  organization 
and  better  business  management  i\  some  of  his/oepartments,  billions  of  dollars 
could  be  saved."  pp.  14097-8 


u 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  The  Foreign  Relation? 
Aug.  10)  S.  1711,  the  food-for-peace 


iittee  reported  with  amendment  (on 
(S.  Rept.  632).  p.  14075 


14. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE/ re ported  the  following  bills:  p.  14078 

S.  662,  with  amendment,  to  revise^ the  p)wcedures  relative  to  the  selection 
of  members  and  operation  of  State, /county,  Apd  community  ASC  committees 
(S.  Rept.  647) ; 

S.  623,  with  amendment,  to  exhmpt  the  production  of  durum  wheat  in  the 
Tulelalce  area,  Calif. ,  from  the7  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (S.  ReW.  649)  ; 

H.  R.  4938,  without  amendment,  to  continue  the  exemption  of  green  peanuts 
from  acreage  allotments  and7  marketing  quotas  (S.  Reph-  648)  ; 

S.  861,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  State  officials  to  enter  upon 
Federal  lands  within  a  State,  under  certain  conditions or  the  purpose  of 
destroying  noxious  plaflts  (S.  Rept.  646). 


FORESTRY;  INDIANS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  2421  ,/to  amend  the  Klamath  Indian  Termination  Act  so  as  to  change 
from  April  1,  1961,  to  September  30,  1959,  the  date  after  which  the  U.  S.  may 
take  title  to  the  Klamath  Marsh  and  make  payments  to  the  Klamatftv Indians  for 
the  land  (S.  Rept.  653).  p.  14078 


16.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserted  an  editorial  urging  ’tHie  pass¬ 

age  of  are/  redevelopment  legislation  and  urging  the  Administration  t\  press 
for  adoption  of  its  "moderate"  area  redevelopment  proposal,  pp.  14106-N 

17.  TRANSPORTATION;  WHEAT.  Sen.  Church  inserted  an  article,  "Not  Enough  Care 
for  Wheat,"  and  stated  that  there  is  a  "crisis  situation  ...  developing  in  \he 
storage  of  grain  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  due  to  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars 
to/move  the  crops,"  and  stated  that  S.  1789,  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  national 

ilroad  freight  car  supply,  would  "return  to  the  western  roads  the  freight 
cars  so  badly  needed."  p.  14126 


-  4  - 


CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sen,  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  in  support  of  the  Duth 
Conservation  Corps  bill  (S.  812).  pp.  14139-40 


SURPLUS  FOODS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  in  support  of  his 
S.  Con.^les.  66,  to  establish  a  Great  White  Fleet  to  aid  foreign  cc 

j;  _  _ ^  j  *  _  s-  ,  />  «  .  ,  ,  /  ,-v  y 

P* 


ution, 


including  the  use  of  surplus  foods. 


14140 


20.  PUBLIC  DEBT\  Sen.  Engle  criticized  the  Budget  Bureau  for  nc  imitting  itself 
on  his  bill,V>.  1932,  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  c  debt  in 

amounts  which  Veflect  annual  increases  in  the  gross  nations  iduct, 

and  stated,  "Guides  for ‘budgeting rare* so  distasteful  to  the  iau 
that  it  cannot  sWe  them  when  they  are  proposed."  pp.  14142 


21. 


CREDIT  AGENCIES.  Sdn.  Wiley  inserted  a  newsletter  si  ' g  that  Federal  credit 

agencies,  including VcA  home  loan  banks,  REA  and  otl  "constitute  a  multi- 

billion-dollar  budge t\loophole,"  and  that  "no  coord:  d  Federal  policies 

have  ever  been  formulated  to  govern  the  operations  <  ese  many  agencies." 

Sen.  Wiley  stated  that  this  matter  requires  the  atp<  n  of  the  Executive  anc 

Congressional  branches.  \p.  14099-100 


22. 


FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original  bil 
S.  2522,  to  "provide  for  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  certain  do 
nated  commodities  and  to  establish  experimental  food  stamp  allotments  pro- 
(S.  Rept.  657). 


grams' 


23.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  6ommittee  reported  S.  57,  the  housing  bill, 
with  a  recommendation' that  it  be  pas^ed/over  the  President's  veto  (S.  Rept. 
656).  p.  14079 

The  "Daily  Digest"  stated  that  the'1' Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted 
8  to  7  "to  recommend  that  the  Senat/  override  the  President’s  veto  on  S.  57." 
p.  D742 

Sen.  Javits  expressed  regret  cnfer  the  action  of  the  committee  to  try  to 
override  the  veto,  and  urged  that  Congress  !\lose  ranks  and  pass  a  housing 
bill."  p.  14106 


SA  and  the  Department  of  th ' 


24.  LANDS.  Continued  debate  on  S/  747,  to  authorize 

Army  to  convey  certain  land/  known  as  the  Des  Plaines  Public  Hunting  and 
Refuge  Area  to  Illinois.  /Sen.  Morse  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill  as  not 
meeting  the  requirements ybf  the  "Morse  formula"  of  providing  that  the  State 
pay  50  percent  of  the  appraised  fair  matket  value  of  \he  land.  pp.  14117-8, 
14125-6,  14144-57,  141/8-55 


25, 


WATER  POLLUTION,  The/ Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  wict h  amendment  H.  R.  3610,  to  increase  grants  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sewage  treatment  works  under  the  Federal  Water\ollution  Control 
Act.  p.  D744 


26.  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS.  The  Public  Works  Committee- voted  to  report  (Isht  did  not 

actually  rep/rt)  with  amendment  H.  R.  7645,  to  grant  GSA  additional  authority 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Federal_buildrngs.  The 
Daily  Digest  states  that  the  "amendment  would  substitute  /the/  language  of 
S.  1654,yWith  amendments."  p.  D744  ~  ~  " 


27.  WATERSHEDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  approved 
the  following  watershed  projects:  Tehuacana  Creek,  Tex.;  Second  Creek,  Miss.; 
Flat  Creek,  Ark.;  Marsh-ICellogg  Creek,  Calif.;  Upper  Clear- Boggy  Creek,  Okla.; 
and:  Roanoke  Creek,  Va.  p.  D744 


66th  CONGRESS  II  T)  O  /?AA 

1st  Session  [\,  OOUc/ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  11, 1959 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

>  * 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows: 

6  “  (b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end- 

8  ing  December  31,  1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

9  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 
years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  it  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals 
resulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  this 
Act  shall  have  priority  over  disposals  under  this  title  and  that 
agreements  under  this  title  shall  be  entered  into  only  in  those 
cases  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
that  countries  requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  requirements  through 
commodities  made  available  for  export  under  section  303  of 
this  Act/’ 

oquii;  m *  w?  brut  iju  i  i'j.  K’!:*; 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  “December  31, 
1960”. 

j  f  r  r  r  i  ;  ,  .  /  4  n  1  *  \  4 *t\  |  *  pn  | 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof,  and  adding  the  following : 

“From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title 
not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales 
made  under  this  title  after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be 
made  available  in  advance  for  use  over  such  period  of  years 
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•  A  f  .  *,  .  .  4.  I .  •  {- 

1  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  will  most  effec- 

»  »  r  r  t  r  »  r  r  ■  r 

2  tively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  particular 

3  regard  shall  be  given  to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements 

4  for  the  convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof 

5  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

6  in  those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of 

r  r  f  .  LB  ’  *  T  I' 

7  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 

8  modities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if 

9  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 

10  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise  available, 

11  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries  for  the 

12  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as 

13  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and 

14  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

15  subsection 

16  Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 

i  '  ^  »  Wv'  y 

17  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

18  “(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or 

19  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile 

20  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time 

21  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under 

22  this  subsection  shall  he  placed  in  the  above  named  supple- 

23  mental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only  under 

24  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 

25  terials  Stock  Piling  Act;” 
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Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  “Interest  and  principal  payments  received  on  such 
loans  shall  remain  with  and  be  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  additional  loans  under  this  subsection;” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That  such  loans 
shall  be  denominated  in  United  States  dollars  and  payments 
in  foreign  currencies  shall  be  in  amounts  calculated  at  the 
time  of  payment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar 
obligation  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  of  ex¬ 
change;” 

Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (o)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(p)  where  such  agreements  permit  such  action,  for 
assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be 
made  available  in  any  one  country  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year.” 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as 


follows : 
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1  “Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 

2  national  food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus 

3  agricultural  commodities  may  be  made  available  by  the 

4  President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant 

5  to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that 

6  payment  shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  with- 

7  drawn  from  the  reserve  and  that  the  recipient  country  shall 

8  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  storage,  preservation,  and 

9  delivery  of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  no  payment 

10  shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of  such  commodities 

11  which  are  used  by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  gov- 

12  emment  of  the  recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in 

13  section  201  of  this  Act.  Agreements  under  which  com- 

14  modities  are  provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  specify 

15  whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign 

16  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under 

17  section  104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency 

18  payments  may  be  used.  In  negotiating  agreements  under 

19  this  section  the  President  shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements 

20  prescribed  in  section  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under 

21  that  section.” 

22  (b)  By  inserting  the  words  “or  for  grant”  after  the 

23  words  “domestic  exporters”  in  item  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
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1  of  section  102,  and  by  inserting  the  words  “or  grant”  after 

2  the  word  “sale”  in  item  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 

3  102. 

4  Sec.  9.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

5  out '“The”  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  “In  order 

6  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

7  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in  order 

8  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas 

9  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I 

10  of  this  Act,  the”. 

11  Sec.  10.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

12  out  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,- 

13  000,000,7  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  “and  charges  for  general  average  con- 

15  tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
1®  transferred  pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds”. 
1^  Sec.  11.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
1®  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”. 

19  Sec.  12.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
?9.;  follows':  . 

21  “Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines 

22  that  any  such  action  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 

23  States,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 

24  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  any  materials 

25  included  within  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
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1  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 

2  U.S.C.  98-981i)  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterio- 

3  ration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  raw 

4  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  produce  its 

5  requirements  and  strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  or 

6  equipment  important  to  the  economy  or  the  security  pro- 

7  grams  of  the  United  States,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary, 

8  including  hut  not  limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic 

9  Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 

10  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  or  (c)  materials, 

11  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 

12  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (d) 

13  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for 
H  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 

every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govern- 
1®  ment  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  chan- 
1^  nels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
1®  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
19  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters 
29  or  exchanges.  In  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  author- 

21  ized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the 

22  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  may  be  exported.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 

i 

21  deavor  to  consummate  agreements  for  disposals  authorized 
25  herein  at  a  rate  of  $350,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
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Secretary  shall  permit  and  encourage  the  barter  for  materials 
processed  in  the  United  States  providing  the  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  materials  be  exported 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
contemplated  herein  are  hereby  directed  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of  barter  or  exchanges 
as  directed  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed 
to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’ 
cooperatives  in  effecting  exchanges  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  their  possession  for  such  materials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed 
of  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container 
and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality  where 
such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  where  available  funds 
accruing  under  title  I  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  14.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
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sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  IV —LON Gr-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced 
in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic 
consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  under  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quantities  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this 
title,  providing  such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in 
dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  de¬ 
termine  but  not  more  than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
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United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Pay¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts 
over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under 
the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  taking  such  reason¬ 
able  precautions  as  he  determines  necessary  to  avoid  replac¬ 
ing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and  determines 
would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  export¬ 
ing  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  102,  103  (a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this 
title.” 


ii 


1  Sec.  15.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

2  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

3  a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  strategic  or  other  materials 

4  required  by  other  Government  agencies’’ . 

5  Sec.  16.  Section  347  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

6  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

7  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

8  lowing : 

9  “Provided,  however,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 

10  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90 

11  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

12  Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Food  for  Peace 

13  Act  of  1959”. 
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SENATE 


86th  Congress 

1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  664 

J  Report 

1  No.  657 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 


August  11,  1959. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  andForestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  2522] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  an  original 
bill  (S.  2522)  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  certain  donated  commodities  and  to  establish  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  provide  for  (i)  demonstration  food  stamp  programs 
in  from  three  to  six  areas;  and  (ii)  the  enrichment  and  sanitary 
packaging  of  corn  meal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  distributed  to 
needy  or  to  schools. 


COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  June  4,  5,  and  8  on  a  number  of  bills  propos¬ 
ing  various  measures  to  expand  and  improve  Federal  programs  of  food 
distribution  to  the  needy  in  the  United  States  as  follows:  S.  489, 
.  introduced  by  Senators  Cooper,  Douglas,  Langer,  Hennings,  Keating, 
’  Clark,  Bush,  Morton,  and  Scott;  S.  585,  introduced  by  Senators 
Aiken,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Humphrey,  Anderson,  Jackson, 
Proxmire,  and  Mansfield;  S.  663,  introduced  by  Senators  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Randolph,  Green,  Jackson,  Mansfield,  Yarborough, 
Long,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Murray,  McCarthy,  Capehart,  Bartlett, 
Chavez,  Gruening,  Langer,  Hart,  Alagnuson,  Engle,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Moss,  McGee,  Humphrey,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Proxmire,  Hen¬ 
nings,  and  Carroll;  S.  862,  introduced  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Proxmire;  S.  1884,  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Murray,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Clark,  Cooper,  Hart,  Humphrey,  AIcGee,  McNamara, 
McCarthy,  Alorse,  Randolph,  Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio,  Young  of 
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North  Dakota,  and  Neuberger;  and  S.  2098,  introduced  by  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Symington.  Proposals  included  appropriations  foT 
the  purchase  of  diet-balancing  foods  to  supplement  the  Government- 
owned  surplus  foods  now  being  distributed  to  the  unemployed  and 
welfare  clients,  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan  to  improve  the 
diets  of  needy  people,  and  the  comprehensive  food  allotment  plan 
for  low-income  families.  Several  of  the  bills  proposed  transfer  of  the 
surplus  commodity  distribution  program  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  subcommittee  had  also  held  hearings  on  April  24,  1959,  on  S.  651, 
introduced  by  Senator  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  enrichment  of  certain  commodities  distributed  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Following  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  reported  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  a  clean  bill  which  represented  a  composite  of  these  proposals. 
The  committee,  after  considering  the  bill  reported  to  it  by  the  sub¬ 
committee,  restricted  it  to  the  two  matters  covered  by  the  bill  here¬ 
with  reported. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  it  with  a  short  title,  “Food  Act 
of  1959.” 

Title  I  of  the  bill  requires  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  , 
distributed  under  the  direct  commodity  distribution  program  pursuant  \ 
to  section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  to  schools  to  be 
enriched  so  as  to  meet  the  standards  for  enrichment  prescribed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  to  be  packaged  in  sanitary  con¬ 
tainers  not  exceeding  50  pounds.  At  the  hearings  on  S.  651  all  wit¬ 
nesses,  except  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  favored  enactment  of  a 
measure  of  this  sort.  Proponents  pointed  out  that  various  jurisdic¬ 
tions  require  enrichment  and  that  the  100-pound  burlap  bags  now  used 
are  too  heavy  for  the  women  who  prepare  the  school  lunches  to  handle, 
and  that  they  tear,  and  take  in  dirt  and  moisture,  with  consequent 
loss.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  inflexible  requirements  should  not  be  written  into  law  and  that 
the  additional  expense  could  not  be  justified. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  formulate 
and  administer  demonstration  food  stamp  programs  in  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  geographically  dispersed  areas,  at  least  one 
of  which  shall  be  a  rural  area.  To  the  extent  practicable  they  shall 
be  surplus  labor  areas.  These  programs  would  terminate  by  January 
1,  1962.  Appropriation  of  $20  million  is  authorized  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Secretary  is  given  very  broad  authority  with  respect  to  the  * 
types  of  food  stamp  demonstration  programs  to  be  carried  out;  but  * 
the  committee  would  expect  him  to  take  cognizance  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  585  and  S.  2098  as  setting  out  in  general  the  types  of  programs 
provided  for  by  the  bill.  He  would  be  expected  further  to  provide  for 
use  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  stamps  or 
coupons  would  be  distributed  or  sold  to  eligible  recipients  to  be  used 
by  them  in  the  purchase  of  food  or  particular  kinds  of  food  at  eligible 
food  stores.  Stores  could  in  turn  redeem  the  coupons  through  desig¬ 
nated  banks.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  by  the  bill  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  these  demonstration  programs  as  soon 
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as  practicable  after  their  termination,  so  that  Congress  would  be 
prepared  to  provide  for  a  large  scale  program,  should  such  a  program 
become  necessary. 

In  selecting  the  areas  for  demonstration  programs,  the  committee 
felt  that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  including  at  least  one 
Indian  reservation. 

Section  203(c)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  such  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out 
these  demonstration  programs  as  he  sees  fit.  These  commodities 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $20  million  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  these  programs. 

In  administering  the  act,  the  committee  also  felt  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  other  commodities  which  might  provide 
a  more  varied  diet. 

Benefits  under  the  food  stamp  allotment  programs  would  not  be 
considered  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
related  legislation;  and  assistance  under  such  act  or  legislation,  as 
well  as  assistance  from  State  and  local  governments,  would  not  be  a 
basis  for  denying  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  programs. 

ESTIMATED  COST 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  the  additional 
cost  of  enrichment  and  packaging  required  by  the  bill  would  be  about 
$200,000  to  $250,000  a  year.  The  amount  authorized  by  the  bill 
for  the  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  programs  during  the  entire 
period  in  which  they  would  be  carried  out  is  $20  million.  In  addition 
the  Secretary  could  utilize  surplus  foods  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  the  use  of  such  stocks  under  the  bill  would  exceed  their  use 
for  relief  purposes  if  the  bill  were  not  enacted. 
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Calendar  No,  664 


36th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


I.  2522 

[Report  No.  657] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  11, 1959 

Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported 
the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

*  o 

To  provide  for  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  certain 
donated  commodities  and  to  establish  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

g  V. 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  Act  of  1959”. 

4  .TITLE  I— ENRICHMENT  AND  PACKAGING  OF 

5  CERTAIN  DONATED  COMMODITIES 

-  r  •  •> 

■  i  *  |  | 1  v. 

6  ENRICHMENT  AND  SANITARY  PACEAGING  OF  CERTAIN 

7  COMMODITIES 

>.  V 
•»« 

8  Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value 

9  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  when  such 

■  •  C  '  ‘  «--  ^4. 

10  foods  are  made  available  for  distribution  under  section 
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416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  distribution 
to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  any 
other  Act,  such  foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,  enriched  corn  grits,  enriched 
rice,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the  case  may  be,  prescribed  in 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional  value 
and  sanitary  quality  of  such  enriched  foods  during  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  packaged  in  sanitary 
containers.  For  convenience  and  ease  in  handling,  the 
weight  of  any  sanitary  container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds. 

(b)  The  term  “sanitary  container”  means  any  con¬ 
tainer  of  such  material  and  construction  as  ( 1 )  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  infiltration  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of  such 
container  under  ordinary  conditions  of  shipping  and  handling, 
and  (2)  will  not,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disinte¬ 
grate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  container,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  washing  of  the  contents  prior  to  use. 

TITLE  II— DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  ALLOT¬ 
MENT  PROGRAMS 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “food  commodity”  means  any  food  prod¬ 
uct  raised  or  produced  in  the  United  States  on  farms,  includ- 
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1  mg  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock, 

2  poultry,  and  honey. 

3  (b)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 

4  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

5  (c)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

6  culture. 

7  (d)  The  term  “food  stamp”  means  a  certificate,  coupon, 

8  or  other  similar  medium  of  exchange  issued  to  eligible  re- 

9  cipients. 

10  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

11  Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed, 

12  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

13  Act,  to  formulate  and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 

14  areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration  food  stamp  allot- 

15  ment  programs  under  which  food  Commodities  will  be  made 
10  available  to  persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  persons, 
47  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in 
1®  need  of  the  type  of  assistance  made  available  under  such 
19  programs. 

29  (b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  programs  au- 

21  thorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 

22  retary  in  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 

23  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 

24  administered  in  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

25  to  be  areas  of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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1  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  at  least  one 

2  such  program  in  a  rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

3  -  TYPES  OF  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

4  Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  the 

5  -  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  program  to  be  admin- 

6  istered  in  any  area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 

7  be,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  participation  therein, 

8  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

9  (b)  In  formulating  and  administering  any  demonstra- 

10  tion  food  stamp  allotment  program  pursuant  to  the  pro- 

11  visions  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  and 

12  cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities  as 

13  well  as  representatives  of  any  private  industry  concerned 

14  with  the  operation  of  such  program. 

l,r>  (c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  in  carry- 
16  ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of 
11  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec- 

18  retary  to  he  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall  deem  fit. 

19  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

20  Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
- 1  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
22  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


1  TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAMS — REPORT  TO  CONGEESS 

2  Sec.  205.  (a)  The  demonstration,  food  stamp  allotment 

3  programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to 

4  January  1,  1962. 

5  (b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 

6  the  termination  of  such  programs,  submit  to  the  Congress 

7  a  final  report  on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  including 

8  such  recommendation  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secre- 

9  tary  may  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports 

10  to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

11  APPEOPEIATIONS 

12  Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

13  $20,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  demonstration  food  stamp 

14  allotment  programs. 

15  MAINTENANCE  OF  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

16  Sec.  207.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits  under  this 

17  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  income  or  resources  under 

18  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 

19  legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 

20  abled,  dependent  children,  unemployed,  or  other  similar 

21  groups.  Any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de- 

22  creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  person  or 
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1  group  as  a  consequence  of  the  assistance  made  available  under 

2  this  title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participation  under  this 

i 

3  title. 
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>loyees  of  other  departments  for  weather  observation  (S.  Rept.  719). 
p.  '*4^04 

9.  ACCOUNTING ^APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  sectioh^679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended^-^nvolving  an  over¬ 
obligation  of  an  allotment  of  funds  as  of  June  30,  1955;  to  Appropriations 
Committee,  p.  14404 

L0.  BUILDINGS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1654,  to 

grant  GSA  additional  authority  for,  the' construction,  alteration,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Federal  buildings  (S.  Reptv^t^) .  p.  14404 

11.  SMALL  BUSINESS;  PROCUREMENT*'  Received  from^he  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 

ness  a  report,  "Small  Business  Participation  IttKPefense  Subcontracting." 
p.  14405 

12.  TRANSPORTATION;  Sen.  Neuberger  urged  the  enactment  of  S?H^89,  to  authorize 

ICC  to  expedite  the  movement  of  existing  railroad  freight  cai'a.  to  aid  in  the 
^  transportation  of  farm  products,  p.  14417 

13<^ INDUSTRIAL-USES  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  commended  Sen.  Curtis  atft 

J.  Leroy  Welsh  for  their  efforts  in  obtaining  passage  of  legislation  "to  pfcn*^ 
mote  the  greater  industrial  uses  of  farm  surpluses."  p.  14475 


14.  FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  The  report  on  S.  1711,  the  proposed  International  Food  for 

Peace  Act  of  1959,  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Aug.  10, 
includes  the  following  statements: 


***"The  main  changes  in  Public  Law  480  made  by  S.  1711,  as  amended,  *** 
are  as  follows:  Extension  of  the  authority  of  the  President  under  title  I 
to  sell  and  to  grant  agricultural  commodities  for  3  years  at  an  annual 
ceiling  of  $2  billion;  authority  to  make  grants  of  food  for  building 
national  food  reserves  in  other  countries;  authority  to  establish  bi¬ 
national  foundations  devoted  to  promoting  educational,  cultural,  and  scien¬ 
tific  training  and  activities  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
)  the  other  country;  authorization  of  additional  uses  for  the  foreign  cur¬ 

rency  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  goods; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  administrator  for  the  program  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  implement  more  effectively  the  purposes  of  Public 
Law  480. 

***"The  executive  branch  generally  opposed  adding  new  uses  of  currencies 
but  the  committee  felt  justified  in  adding  some  new  permissive  uses  in  view 
of  the  existence  of  the  equivalent  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  unused  foreign  currencies  available  from  the  sales  under  this  title 
and  also  because  of  the  need  to  utilize  the  available  currencies  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  educational,  developmental,  and  relief  purposes,  and  for  co¬ 
operating  to  a  greater  extent  with  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
'  lated  agencies. 

***"The  committee  remains  unconvinced  ***  that  the  appropriation  process 
is  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  for  such  Pur 
poses  as  exchange  of  persons,  the  exchange  of  educational  materia  s ,  an 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  international  program^.  The 
committee  reluctantly  submits  all  new  uses  /of  foreign  currency/  does 

those  with  a  dollar  limitation,  to  the  appropriation  process  becau 
not  wish  to  delay  passage  of  this  bill. 


***«*The  committee  believes  that  the  executive  branch  should  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  erection  of  storage 
facilities  for  food  reserves.  Such  facilities  are  desperately  needed  in 
many  countries,  and  while  they  are  authorized  in  more  than  one  subsection 
of  section  104,  they  are  not  being  built  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  insofar 
as  the  committee  can  determine,  only  in  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

"The  committee  also  stresses  the  desirability  of  the  President  utilizing 
his  authority  to  allow  foreign  currencies  to  be  reallocated  from  strictly 
U.  S.  uses  to  other  purposes  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  country. " 


15.  LEGISLATIVE  PRO 
pp.  14458-60 


16.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon 


On  Mon.,  Aug.  17,  the  new  housing  bill  is  to /be  debated. 


p.  14481 
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17.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  OOIIMODITIES;  FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
was  granted  permission  to  file  reports  by  midnight  Sat.  (Aug.  15)  on  H.  R. 
8609,  to  extend  Public  Lav;  480  until  December  31,  1960;  and  H.  R.  1359,  to 
distribute  surplus  food  commodities  to  needy  persons  in  the  U.  S.  through  a 
_ food  stamp  system,  p.  14520  * 


18.  DISASTER  RELIEF,  The  Livestock'  ^id  Feed  Grains/^ubcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 

Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  8578,  t< 
amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  permit  the/narvesting  of  hay  on  conservat i on 
reserve  acreage  under  disaster  conditions/  p.  D763 

'  •  \ 

19.  FOOD  INDUSTRY;  MONOPOLIES.  Rep.  Roosevelt  stated  that  "Vertical  integration 

has  overtaken  the  food  industry,"  and  "that  "Large  food  chains  now  control 
farms  and  cattle  ranches,  process  ap'd  distribute  the  end  products  to  their 
own  retail  stores,"  and  that  temporarily  Low  prices  may  be  designed  to 
eliminate  competition.  He  stated'  that  some  of  these  problems,  revealed  in 
recent  hearings  before  a  subconpriittee  of  the  S^nall  Business  Committee,  might 
be  alleviated  by  various  suggested  solutions  including  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Robinson- Patman  Act,  the  granting  of  injunctive  power  to  FTC,  and  the 
clarification  of  responsbiVity  in  administering  tHe  Clayton  Act.  He  announced 
that  further  hearings  would  be  held  on  the  subjects  pp.  14521-2 

20.  INFORMATION.  The  Rules/Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 

of  H.  R.  8374,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  Federal \>articipat ion  in  the 
Century  21  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1961  (including  USDA 
participation),  pp.  14520,  14528  A 

21.  FORESTRY;  INDIANS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committed  reported  without 

amendment  H.  R.  8501,  to  amend  the  Klamath  Indian  Termination\Act  so  as  to 
change  from/ Apr.  1,  1961  to  Sept.  30,  1959,  the  date  after  which  the  U.  S.  may; 
take  title/ to  the  Klamath  Marsh  and  make  payments  to  the  Klamatt\lndians  for 
the  lan<ytH.  Rept.  894).  p.  14528 

22.  LAND  ACQUISITION.  Both  Houses  received  from  GSA  a  proposed  bill  "To  'authorize 

the /head  of  any  executive  agency  to  reimburse  owners  and  tenants  of  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  acquired  for  projects  or  activities  under  his  jurisdiction 
for  their  moving  expenses";  to  House  Public  Works  Committee  and  Senate  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  pp.  14528,  14404 
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and  during  the  time  it  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  some  mention  was  made  of  Sen¬ 
ator  McClellan.  I  thought  it  very  im¬ 
portant  to  'him  and  to  others  to  have  his 
statement  and  position  perfectly  clear  in 
this\record,  because  he  has  devoted  so 
mucmtime  and  energy  in  the  service  he 
has  rendered  in  the  last  3  years.  So  I 
dropped\iim  a  letter  and  asked  him  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  record.  I  read 

his  reply:  \ 

\  August  13,  1959. 

The  Honorable  Graham  A.  Barden, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Buildhig, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Narden  •’  In  y°ur  letter 
of  August  12  you  request  my  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  two  Housk  bills — the  House 
Labor  Committee  bill  BV  Representative 
Elliott,  or  the  substitute  bVU  known  as  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill,  “wiU  sekve  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  correct  the  boycotts,  hot  cargo, 
blackmail  picketing,  and  otlW  abuses” 
which  the  Senate  Select  Committees  investi¬ 
gation  has  exposed.  \ 

I  have  repeatedly  stated,  and  am  glad  to 
say  again,  that  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  the  provisions  of  the  Landrum-Griffin 
bill  are  stronger  and  will  be  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  eliminating  and  correcting  the  abus^ 
and  other  improper  practices  about  which' 
you  inquire.  I  made  a  similar  statement 
publicly  as  early  as  July  28,  1959,  when  X 
addressed  the  National  Press  Club  here  in 
Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stsitG  it 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  parliamentary  situation  is  such  now 
that  if  the  Landrum  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Committee  will  then  have 
completed  its  work  and  there  will  be  no 
further  amendments  permitted;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Landrum  amendment 
is  defeated,  the  committee  bill  will  be 
subject  to  amendment,  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  Is  that  the  parliamentary 
situation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  parliaV 
mentary  situation.  / 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment/of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum].  / 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers.  / 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and/the  chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Jar.  Landrum 
and  Mr.  Udall.  / 

The  Committee  divide#,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  we/e — ayes  215,  noes 
200.  / 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises/ 

Accordingly/he  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker /laving  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  WALTER/Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wbtnle  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having/nad  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R/«342)  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and/aisclosure  of  certain  financial  trans¬ 
actions  and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to 
'‘prevent  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 


provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  officers  of  labor  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  338,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
st9tG  it 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
it  my  understanding  that  the  vote  about 
to  be  taken  is  on  whether  or  not  the 
substitute  will  be  accepted,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  vote  on  final  passage? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia-/ 
mentary  inquiry.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  /ill 
state  it.  / 

v.  Mr.  O’NEILL.  Will  a  vote  to  recom¬ 
mit  then  be  in  order?  / 

IJie  SPEAKER.  After  the  tiff lrd  read- 
ingX  / 

Mr>D’NEILL.  And  theryd  vote  would 
be  in  order  on  the  final  passage? 

The  SPEAKER.  ThaUs  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT. /Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentato'  inquir/. 

The  SPEAPU2R. /The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  amendment 
is  defeated,  what  \  then  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation"  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  T\en  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  an\third  reading  of 
the  so-cpled  committee  rail. 

Mr.  J3ALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  \ 

/  Mr.  HALLECK.  At  this  juncture  then, 
if  this  substitute  is  voted  down,  nh  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  could  be  had  to\the 
so-called  committee  bill?  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct.  \ 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.' 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
*St3il/6  it 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
will  I  get  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  it  is  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  229,  nays  201,  not  voting  4, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  130] 

YEAS— 229 


Abbltt 

Baker 

Bolton 

Abernethy 

Barden 

Bonner 

Adair 

Barry 

Bosch 

Alexander 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bow 

Alger 

Bates 

Boykin 

Allen 

Baumhart 

Breeding 

Andersen, 

Becker 

Brewster 

Minn. 

Beckworth 

Brock 

Andrews 

Belcher 

Brooks,  La. 

Arends 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Broomfield 

Ashmore 

Bentley 

Brown,  Ga. 

Auchincloss 

Berry 

Brown,  Ohio 

Avery 

Betts 

BroyhiU 

Ayres 

Blitch 

Budge 

Burleson 

Herlong 

Pelly  / 

Bush 

Hess 

PUcher  / 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hiestand 

Pillion  / 

Cannon 

Hoeven 

Pirnie  / 

Casey 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Poage  / 

Cederberg 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Poff  / 

Chamberlain 

Holt 

Pre/on 

Chenoweth 

Horan 

QUie 

Chiperfield 

Hosmer 

B&y 

Church 

Huddleston 

/Reece,  Tenn. 

Collier 

HuU  / 

Rees,  Kans. 

Colmer 

Ikard  / 

Rhodes,  Arlz. 

Conte 

Jackson  / 

Riehlman 

Cooley 

Jarman  / 

Riley 

Cramer 

Jensen  / 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Curtin 

Johansen 

Roberts 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Robison 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Jonafe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dague 

Jorfes,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

j/dd 

Rutherford 

Davis,  Tenn. 

/earns 

St.  George 

Derounian  / 

Keith 

Schenck 

Derwinski  / 

Kilburn 

Scherer 

Devine  / 

Kilday 

Scott 

Dixon  / 

Kilgore 

Selden 

Dooley  / 

Kitchin 

Short 

Dorn,  KTY. 

Knox 

Sikes 

DornyS.C. 

Lafore 

Siler 

Dowdy 

Laird 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Downing 

Landrum 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Durham 

Langen 

Smith,  Calif. 

/Dwyer 

Lankford 

Smith,  Kans. 

Everett 

Latta 

Smith,  Miss. 

Evins 

Lennon 

Smith,  Va. 

Fallon 

Lindsay 

Springer 

Fascell 

Lipscomb 

Taber 

Fenton 

Loser 

Taylor 

Fisher 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Flynt 

McDonough 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ford 

Mclntire 

Thompson,  La. 

Forrester 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Fountain 

McSween 

Thornberry 

Frazier 

Mack,  Wash. 

Tuck 

Frelinghuysen 

Mahon 

Utt 

Gary 

Mailliard 

Van  Pelt 

Gathings 

Martin 

Vinson 

Gavin 

Mason 

Wain  wright 

Glenn 

Matthews 

Wallhauser 

Goodell 

May 

Weaver 

Grant 

Meader 

Weis 

Griffin 

Michel 

Westland 

Gross 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wharton 

Gubser 

Milliken 

Whitener 

Haley 

Mills 

Whitten 

Hall 

Minshall 

Widnall 

Halleck 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Williams 

Halpern 

Mumma 

Willis 

Hardy 

Murray 

Wilson 

Harris  — 

Nelsen 

Winstead 

Harrison 

Norblad 

Wright 

Hubert 

Norrell 

Young 

Hemphill 

Ostertag 

Younger 

Henderson 

Passman 

NAYS— 201 

Addonizio 

Corbett 

Holifield 

Albert 

Cunningham 

Holland 

Alford 

Daddario 

Holtzman 

Anderson, 

Daniels 

Irwin 

Mont. 

Dawson 

Jennings 

Anfuso 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Dent 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Aspinall 

Denton 

Johnson,  Wis. 

^Bailey 

Dingell 

Jones,  Ala. 

'Baldwin 

DoUinger 

Karsten 

Blaring 

Donohue 

Karth 

Bair 

Doyle 

Kasem 

Barrett 

Dulski 

Kastenmeier 

Bass, Venn. 

Edmondson 

Kee 

BennetB  Mich. 

Farbstein 

Kelly 

Blatnik\ 

Feighan 

Keogh 

Boggs  \ 

Fino 

King,  Calif. 

Boland  \ 

Flood 

King,  Utah 

Bolling  \ 

Flynn 

Kirwan 

Bowles  \ 

.Fogarty 

Kluczynski 

Boyle 

'Roley 

Kowalski 

Brademas 

Reran  d 

Lane 

Bray 

Frtedel 

Leslnski 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Fultton 

Levering 

Brown,  Mo. 

Gallatoer 

Libonati 

Buckley 

Gar  matz 

McCormack 

Burdick 

George  \ 

McDowell 

Burke,  Ky. 

Giaimo  \ 

McFall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Granahan  \ 

McGinley 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carnahan 

Gray  \ 

Green,  Oreg.  \ 
Green,  Pa. 

McGovern 

Macdonald 

SMachrowicz 

Carter 

Griffiths 

Mack,  Ill. 

Maiden 

Magpuson 

Marshall 

Merrow; 

Metcalf\ 

Meyer  \ 
Miller,  Clerk 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Hagen 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hogan 

'  1 
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Miller, 

Philbin 

Smith,  Iowa 

>George  P. 

Porter 

Spence 

Mitchell 

Powell 

Staggers 

Moeller 

Price 

Steed 

Monagan 

Prokop 

Stratton 

MontoN 

Pucinski 

Stubblefield 

Moore  \ 

Quigley 

Sullivan 

Moorhead's. 

Rabaut • 

Teller 

Morgan  \ 

Rains 

Thomas 

Morris,  OklaNy 

Randall 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Morrison 

\Reuss 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Mops 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Toll 

Moulder 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Tollefson 

Multer 

Rodino 

Trimble 

Murphy 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Udall 

Natcher 

Rooney 

Ullman 

Nix 

Roosevtat 

Vanik 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

RostenkWski 

Van  Zandt 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Roush  \ 

Walter 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

SantangeloS, 

Wampler 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Saund  \ 

Watts 

O’Konskl 

Saylor  \ 

.  Wier 

O'Neill 

Schwengel 

NWithrow 

Oliver 

Shelley 

Wolf 

Osmers 

Sheppard 

Yikes 

Patman 

Shipley 

Zabloc.ki 

Perkins 

Sisk 

Zelenko 

Pfost 

Slack 

NOT  VOTING — 4  \ 

Canfield 

Diggs 

Elliott 

Rogers,  Ma36. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  reading  of  the  en¬ 
grossed  copy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  engrossed  copy  here 
today.  The  bill  will  go  over  until  to¬ 
morrow. 


HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  this  debate,  one  of  our  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  my 
very  dear  personal  friend  and  neighbor 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Elliott,  and,  I  am 
sure,  the  friend  of  everyone  here,  was 
stricken.  He  had  to  go  to  the  hospital 
and  undergo  surgery  as  we  all  know.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  him  through  this  medium,  and,  I  am 
sure  that  the  membership  of  the  House, 
joins  me,  our  very  best  wishes  for 
speedy  recovery  and  our  genuine  regress 
that  he  could  not  be  here  to  participate 
in  this  debate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jill  MembeTs 
may  have  5  legislative  Pays  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  labor 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  L { there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REA£  ISSUES  IN  LABOR- 
MAPAGEMENT  REFORM 

(Mr.  yGIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poinpun  the  Record.) 

GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  always  been  an  area  where 


reasonable  men  in  reasonable  discussion 
work  out  reasonable  solutions  to  commu¬ 
nity  problems. 

In  the  present  emotionally  charged  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  labor  legislation  is 
being  considered,  I  deem  the  attitude  as 
expressed  in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  oldest  newspapers,  a  welcome 
breath  of  such  reasonableness  and  com¬ 
posure. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  to  equate  the  term 
“strong”  labor  reform  legislation  with 
one  particular  bill,  and  “weak”  with 
other  proposals  now  before  this  body. 

This  efforts  being  carried  on  through 
the  use  of  ‘advertisements  and  other 
types  of  promotion  under  the  guise  of 
promoting  “fair”  labor  reform  legisla¬ 
tion. 

There  are,  fortunately,  many  thought¬ 
ful  people  watching  the  actions  of  this 
body  today,  who  want  legislation  passed 
which  will  correct  the  abuses  of  power, 
the  racketeering,  and  gangsterism,  and 
\who  do  not  wish  to  see  labor  reform  used 
a  wedge  to  do  serious  harm  to  legiti¬ 
mate  labor  unions. 

An  example  of  thoughtfulness  ar 
reasonableness  is  an  editorial  which 
peareoNui  the  August  11,  1959,  editiah  of 
the  New\Haven  Journal-Courier,  .which 
I  wish  toyinsert  at  this  point/m  the 
Record. 

The  editorftd  follows: 

The  Natives  Are  Res^,ess 

As  debate  time\approacbi6s  in  the  U.S. 
House  on  the  issue  x>f  lahor  reform,  a  few 
things  perhaps  need  to  he  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  country  ha^Ehown  strongly  that 
it  wants  reform,  with/uKdelay.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  Congress  going  home  with¬ 
out  having  satisfiedrthis  general  demand. 

Second,  the  business  of  legislating  does 
not  now  and  naffer  has  consisted  of  getting 
the  best  bill  imaginable  or  none  at  all. 
Those  who  assail  the  Senate-approved  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill  aypear  to  miss  this  points' 

Gettingythe  best  bill  possible,  in  t  hit  light 
of  all  thar  factors  and  forces  at  work,  isNvhat 
normally  happens  in  the  name  of  lW- 
making.  Those  who  expect  perfection.  It 
percent,  the  whole  ball  of  wax,  are  doomed^, 
in/virtually  every  instance,  to  permanent 
^appointment. 

The  1959  labor  reform  bill,  to  be  useful, 
to  serve  as  a  big  step  along  the  way,  does 
not  have  to  incorporate  within  its  bounds 
features  to  combat  every  conceivable  trans¬ 
gression  charged  to  racketeering  labor.  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  going  home  for  good,  just  for 
the  fall. 

Third,  neither  the  country  as  a  whole  nor 
any  fair-minded  segment  within  it  can  sen¬ 
sibly  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  any  law¬ 
maker  to  listen  to  the  complaints  against 
labor  reform  uttered  by  James  Hoifa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  his  top 
lieutenants. 

For  some  seasons  now,  the  Nation  has 
heard  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee  build 
a  case  against  Hoffa  and  a  number  of  other 
labor  unions,  on  the  score  of  both  racketeer¬ 
ing  and  financial  shenanigans. 

Fortunately,  these  men  constitute  a 
minority  in  the  Teamsters  and  in  the  labor 
movement  as  a  whole.  But  Hoffa  and  others 
are  extremely  powerful.  Plainly  they  regard 
themselves  as  above  the  law. 

The  entire  point  of  labor  reform  is  to 
make  sure  that  new  Hoff  as  cannot  rise  in  the 
future  to  plague  both  union  men  and  the 
general  public  which  must  pay  tribute. 

Are  U.S.  lawmakers  really  supposed  to 
listen  seriously  to  the  hostile  comemnts  of 


Hoffa  on  a  labor  reform  bill,  when  it  is  his 
and  others’  wrongdoings  that  the  measure  is 
precisely  designed  to  combat? 

He  has  had  endless  opportunities,  and 
not  done  so.  What  congressional  ear  <JOes 
he  now  deserve  to  have? 

The  people  of  this  country  expect  jdction 
on  reform.  They  would  not  like  to  read  that 
it  has  failed  to  materialize.  Most / particu¬ 
larly  they  would  not  like  to  re  apt  that  this 
has  happened  because  of  the  lobbying  pres¬ 
sures  applied  by  James  Hoffa/and  others  of 
like  kind. 


COMMITTEE  <2>N  RULES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  £wm  the  Committee 
on  Rules  reported?  the  following  privi¬ 
leged  resolution /h.  Res.  345,  Rept.  No. 
896),  which  -wscs  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  any  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou^r resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Svhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union/for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R/ 8374)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-880, 
any for  other  purposes.  After  general  de¬ 
base,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
id  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
'to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  wit  A  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK 

(Mr.  HALLECK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  any 
other  information  he  might  give  us  as  to 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow  there 
rill  be  final  action  on  the  pending  labor 
bill.  Then  there  are  two  conference  re¬ 
ports:  H.R.  7048,  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  and  H.R.  7509,  public 
works  appropriation  bill.  There  will  be 
no  further  legislation  for  this  week  after 
we  disposevof  this  program  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLJECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  night  to  file  reports 
on  H.R.  8609  and  H.R.  1359. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

- There  was  no  nhipc.t.inn. 


BEWARE  THE  15TH  OF  SEPTEMB 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per^ , 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


■*  ■  ■  .  • 


mNL  CONGRESSIONAL 
[CM  Of  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


INTENTS 

Accounting. ..*.>.....16,31 

Administrative  late...... 18 

Appropriations ... .>3,23, 37 

Atomic  energy. .  ,.8 

Casein . .  /S. .  24 

Coconut  oil, .........  ,\l3 

Conservation 

Cotton. ........... . ,.27,3 

isaster  relief. . ....1 

eotrification. . ...,,5,38 
housing  research.... 2 
arm  program. ......... ..32 

ederal  insignia. . .17 

Feed . . . 1 

Food  additives. . ...33 

Food  distribution.. . ,7 

Food  stamps, .,10 
Foreign  affairs, ........ ,7 

Foreign  trade,.,...,.,,, 11 

Forestry, . . ,19 

Freight  forwarders . . . . . .22 

Grain, . ..30 

Hay . ...1  Public 

Housing*. . . ......2 

Income  tax. ,35 

HIGHLIGHTS : 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


OFFICE  OF 
BUDGET  AND  FINANC1 

(For  Departme; 
Staff  Onl] 


August  18/r1959 
August  1/,  1959 
86th- 1st,  No.  140 


Interest  rates.,,,,. 
Intergovernmental 

relations ..........  12 

Lands • . , ........ 6/14, 15 

Leas ing,  ,  .....  ,  . . 6 , 14 

Legislative\rog]/m, , .  .,24 
Livestock.  . . .V/; . ...... 30 

Migratory  farmworkers. . .,2 
Minerals, . • . A .  .>» . . .,6,14 
Natural  resources \.  •  • .  .34 
Personnel/. ....... .>-16,35 

ds  .. ...... .,  6 

Publity'Law  480.. . !\ll 

Reclamation,. . ...... . .  ,,&9 


Recreation. , •...•••*••••15 

Research,.,..,, .......2,20 

Science. ••...••.••.•••••20 

Silk  yarn,.., . .....24 

Soil  bank, . . ,1 

Soil  conservation. . 28 

Surplus  commodities. .11,25 
Surplus  food,,. ..,.4, 10,25 
Surplus  property,, 26 
Transportation, •••••••«. 22 

TVA . . 

Mater  resources . ..5 

Tube  at ...9 
Wildlife,.. . ..21 

extend  Public  Law  480  and 


House  committee  reported  (Aug,  15)  bills  ^  A  aj,lvl. 

)  establish  food  stamp  pla Senate  committee  reported^ (Aug.  14)  bills  to  authorise 
sale  of  CCC  feed  in  emergency  areas,  and  to  permit  harvesadng  of  hay  on  conservation 
reserve  acreage.  House  pa/sed  bill  to  extend  Internationa^^/heat  Agreement,  Senate 
debated  new  housing  bill/  Senate  agreed  to  conference  repor^w  on  public  works  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  House  massed  bill  to  establish  Advisory  Commis^.on  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations,  Sej4  Murray  and  others  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  provide 
long-range  planning/for  conservation  development  prograns. 


SENATE 

1.  SOIL  BANK;  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported 
(on  A/g.  14,  during  adjournment)  without  amendment  S.  2323,  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreag\  in 
dr/ught  areas  (S,  Rept.  723),  and  S.  2504,  to  authorize  the  sale  at  market 
rices  of  CCC  feed  for  livestock  in  areas  determined  to  be  emergency  areas 
'(S.  Rept.  724).  p.  14561 

HOUSING,  Began  debate  on  S.  2539,  the  new  housing  bill  (pp.  14643-75).  As  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  the  bill  extends  the  farm  housing 
research  program  for  2  additional  years  (until  June  30,  1961)  and  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $100,000  for  each  of  these  years.  A  provision  in  S.  57,  which 


was  vetoed  by  the  President,  directing  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  study  the  housing  needs  of  migratory  farmworkers  was, 
.omitted  by  the  Committee  from  S.  2539.  / 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960.  By  a  vote  of  82  to  9,  agreed  tcythe 
conference  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7509  (including  funds  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  TV  A)  and 
acted  oh.  amendments  in  disagreement.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi* 
dent.  pp.  14608-22 

4.  SURPLUS  FOODS'.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  editorial,  "Disposing  of  Surpluses,” 
favoring  enactment  of  legislation  "for  getting  our  food  to  have-not  nations 
without  ruining\our  foreign  policy."  p.  14676 

Sen.  Humphrejrdnserted  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  endorsing  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for/the  use  of  surplus 
ships  to  furnish  aiX*  including  surplus  food,  to  disaster  areas  abroad, 
p.  14642 


5.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  GrWning  commended  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  in¬ 

cluding  funds  in  the  public  works  appropriation/bill  for  a  study  of  hydro¬ 
electric  possibilities  of  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  p.  14642 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign^ Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  2263,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro¬ 
electric  projects  from  certain  Incensing  /Provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(S.  Rept.  725).  p.  14565 

Sen.  Langer  inserted  resolution&vad/pted  by  the  N.  Dak.  Assoc,  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperativesrelating  to  RE^anterest  rates,  expansion  of  power  genera¬ 
tion  and  transmission  facilities,  T£A financing,  water  resource  development, 
etc.  pp.  14562-4 

6.  MINERALS;  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Sen.  Greening  crit^bcized  the  President's  action  in 

vetoing  H.  R.  6940,  to  amend  /he  Mineral  Leaking  Act  of  1920  so  as  to  increase 
the  area  of  public  lands  iiwAlaska  which  may  be  held  under  oil  and  gas  leases 
by  any  one  person  or  firm^/and  inserted  the  tex^of  his  letter  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  sign  the  bjdl.  pp.  14629-30 

7.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Seny^iley  inserted  a  Whaley- Eat  onRervice  letter,  "Popular 

Delusions  About  Russia,"  discussing  various  aspects  oikthe  Russian  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  observation  that  the  Russian  farm  worker  produces  much  less  than 
our  farm  workers yond  that  Russia  lacks  any  modern  food  distribution  system 
pp.  14635-7 


ATGMIC  ENERGY/  Sen.  Humphrey  charged  that  the  President's  appointment  of  a 
Federal  Radiation  Council  to  correlate  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  Concerned  with  radioactive  fallout  "is  not  adequate  to  6ppe  with  all 
the  proj/lems  raised  in  the  radiation  field."  p.  14676 

HOUSE 


9.  WIHjlAT.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  8409,  to  implement  theSrevisec 
international  Wheat  Agreement,  which  is  to  expire  July  31,  1962.  pp.  14695-7 

FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported witS’^in^ent^l.^0 S^to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
$1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and 
families  in  the  U.  S.  (H.  Rept.  907).  p.  14745 
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11.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  8609,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (Augi,  15,.  ,H,"Rej?t.9Q8)  (p. 

14745)*  For  excerpts  from,  committee  report  arid  summary  o.f  bill  see  end  of  this 
D ige  stc  _ . _ _ 

)VERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Passed,  335  to  31,  under  suspension  of  the^ules 

H.  Rw  6904,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(pp.  14697-709) .  Rep.  Fountain  stated  that  "The  Commission  would  sepve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  State  and  local 
government.  Its  function  would  be  to  provide  information  and  to  nlalce  recom- 
mendationss.  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  sound  governmental  policies  with 
respect  to  Intergovernmental  activities  and  problems.  The  Conjjnission  would 
have  no  administrative  responsibilities."  (p.  14699) 

13.  COCONUT  OIL.  Parsed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Pelly,  H/j.  Res.  441,  to 
authorize  the  disposition  of  approximately  265  million  Bounds  of  coconut  oil 
from  the  national  stockpile,  p.  14681 

LANDS;  LEASING;  MINERALS,  Received  the  President* s  vfefo  message  on  H.  R.  6940, 
to  increase  the  number  of  acres  in  Alaska  that  maybe  held  by  any  one  individual 
^  or  firm  under  oil  and  gas\leases  or  options  pursuant  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
stating  that  the  bill  "would  tend  to  produce  anr  excessive  concentration  of 
control  over  such  potential  resources" .  (II.  Dq^l  '.214)  ;  referred  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee\  pp.  14680-1 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  a,  R.  6939 yto  increase  the  area  of  public  lands 
in  Alaska  which  may  be  held  undervcoal  lease  by  any  one  person  or  firm. 

Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  been\app9«ited.  p.  14736 

15.  RECREATION;  LANDS.  Passed  with  amendrtent  S.  1436  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  5412,  to 

provide  that  lands  conveyed  under  trae  Recreation  Act  of  1926  for  State  park 
purposes  shall  not  be  subject  to >che  640\acre  limitation.  The  House  previously 
passed  as  reported  II.  R.  5412,  dnd  then  substituted  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 

5412  as  passed  for  those  in  Sy  1436.  p.  14682 

16.  PERSONNEL;  ACCOUNTING.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R\7529,  to  provide  that  the 
Comptroller  General,  upoiyxhe  recommendation  of  department  heads,  may  waive 
indebtedness  growing  ouy  of  erroneous  payments  to  federal  employees,  if  such 
payment  would  be  against  equity,  p.  14689 

Passed  as  reporteyH.  R.  8241,  to  amend  the  Civil  'Service  Retirement  Act  so 
as  to  set  terms,  conditions,  and  computation  of  annuities  for  retired  Members 
of  Congress  who  aj?e  reemployed  by  the  Federal  Government^  p.  14690 

FEDERAL  INSIGNIA',  Passed  as  reported  S.  355,  to  amend  titlW  18  of  the  U*  S. 

Code  so  as  to/prohibit  the  misuse  by  collecting  agencies  or  private  detective 
agencies  of/names,  emblems,  and  insignia  to  indicate  a  Federal\igency.  p, 

14691 


18.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  7559,  to  provid^for  a 
reasonable  notice  of  applications  to  the  U.  S.  courts  of  appeals  forNinter- 
locutory  relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies^  p. 

14692 

)RESTRY.  Received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  "a  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  interchange  jurisdiction  of  lands  within  the  Lucky  Peak 
Reservoir  project,  Idaho,  and  the  Boise  National  Forest"  as  authorized  by  Publii 
Law  804,  84th  Congress,  p.  14745 
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SCIENCE;  RESEARCH.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Gross,  H.  R.  6288,  to 
establish  a  National  Order  of  Science  to  provide  recognition  for  individuals 
ywho  make  outstanding  contributions  in  science  and  engineering,  p.  14688 
Passed  with  amendments  K.  R.  8284,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  (pp.  14692-4) .  The  bill  includes  provisions 
relating  to  the  initiation,  and  support  of,*  and  granting  of  scholarship/  for, 
basiXresearch  in  the  physical,  biological  and  other  sciences. (pp.  14£93-4) . 

21.  WILDLIFE X  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  2725,  to  prohibit  the  use/bf  aircraft 

or  motor  vehicles  to  hunt  certain  wild  horses  or  burros  on  land  belonging  to 
the  U.  S.  V>.  14690-1 

Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Rivers,  H.  R.  2565,  to /promote  effectual 
planning,  development,  maintenance  and  coordination  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game 
conservation  an<l  rehabilitation  in  military  reservations.  >Rep.  Rivers,  earlier 
in  the  day,  objected  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  bur  later  withdrew  his 
objection,  pp.  14684-5 

Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Aspinall,  H.  Ry/7045,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of' the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  yp.  14685 

22.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  wnHiout  amendment  H.  R.  5067,  to  repeal  section  217  of  ( 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1336,  which  authorizes  E he  Department  of  Commerce  to 
coordinate  foreign  trade  activities  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  private  firms 
(p.  14685) .  The  report  on  thX  bill  states  that  war  freight  forwarders  have 
taken  the  position  that  Government  agencies /must  use  their  services  even  if 
such  services  are  unnecessary  (citing  thi/section  as  justification  for  their 
position)  and  stated  that  the  section  to/oe  repealed  by  this  bill  was  enacted 
to  assist  the  freight  forwarding  industry  during  World  War  II. 

Passed,  under  suspension  of  the  ruffes,  H.  R.  5068,  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  to  provide  for  licensing^ imiependent  freight  forwarders,  pp. 
14715-7,  14685  9 


23.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION^  FOR  1960. 
port  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7453/  p.  14680 


Agreed  to  the  further  conference  re- 


24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  In  addition  to  the  bill  listed  in  the  legislative  program 
m  Digest  139,  Rep.  McConfcick  announced  the  following  bills  will  also  be  con-  ( 
sidered  today,  Aug.  18:y  H.  R.  2886,  import  duties  cm  silk  yarn,  and  H.  R. 

7456,  import  duty  on  q/sein.  p.  14738 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Irwin  inerting  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  dl  the  program  director  for  the  Save  the  Children  Federation  in 
behalf  of  a  suggestion  that  the  United  Nations  should  assume  aVrole  of  "great 
import  ance"/with  respect  to  the  use  of  commodities,  pp.  A7053-) 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Neuberger  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  a 
Great  WMte  Fleet  to  distribute  surplus  foods  to  the  needy  of  the  World  and  in¬ 
serting  an  address,  "From  Mothballs  to  Mercy  Missions."  pp.  A7063-V 

SURFl/s  PROPERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McCormack  commending  theNsurplus 
property  disposal  program  and  inserting  a  HEW  press  release  including  a  Xate-by 
.ate  list  of  real  and  personal  property  distributed,  April  -  June  1959. 

>p.  A7055-6 

ry.  COTTOH.  Rep.  Roberts  inserted  an  Ala.  State  Legislature  resolution  commending 
e  Congress  on  the  passage  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  bill.  p.  A7058 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnson  inserting  an  editorial/ 
describing  the  work  of  a  soil  scientist  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  statewide  / 

\project  mapping  the  soils  of  Texas,  pp.  A7058-9 

RECLAMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Evins  expressing  his  approval/of  the 
additional  reclamation  projects  included  in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill \or  1960.  p.  A7061 

GRAIN;  LIVESTOCK.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Goad  inserting  an  /Editorial, 
"Ruinous  Grain  and  Livestock  Buildup.”  p.  A7088  / 

ACCOUNTING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Teague  commending  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  ana\inserting  an  article,  "Found:  A  Federal  Agency  Whose  Obsession 
is  Thrift.”  ppV A7088-9  / 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Robison  ins/rting  an  editorial, 

"To  Curtail  Farm  Surpluses  --  Ending  Subsidies  With  Economies  Used  to  Cut 
Taxes  Proposed.”  p.  A7089  / 

FOOD  ADDITIVES.  Extensiorkof  remarks  of  Rep.  WoLr  inserting  a  letter  discussing 
"the  dangers  involved  in  tKe  use  of”  food-additelves  and  stating  that  "if  we 
continue  to  use  these  agentsvin  our  foods  we  >6bviously  stand  to  lose  our  over¬ 
seas  markets.”  pp.  A7090-1  \  / 

BILlg  INTRODUCED 

CONSERVATION.  S.  2549,  by  Sen.  Murr^/(for  himself  and  others),  to  declare  a 
national  policy  on  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources;  to  Interior  and  Insular/Af fairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  Hurray. 

pp.  14622-7  7  \ 

PERSONNEL.  S.  2551,  by  Sen.  Gfark  (for  hims'^lf  and  others),  relating  to  with¬ 
holding,  for  purposes  of  thy  income  tax  imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  Federal  employes;  to  Finance  Committee. 

COTTON.  H.  R.  8699,  by  Ite p.  McCormack,  to  assist \he  U.  S.  cotton  textile 
industry  in  regaining /its  equitable  share  of  the  world  market;  to  Agriculture 
Committee.  /  \ 

/  BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  \ 

APPROPRIATIONS  Til.  R.  6769,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  1960.  Includes 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of 'Employment  Security, 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  unemployment  compensation  Lor  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
Sociaysecurity  Administration.  Approved  August  14,  1959  (Public 'Law  86-158, 

86  th /Congress)^  \ 

ELJ2CTRIFICATI0N.  S.  2471,  to  amend  Public  Law  86-137  so  as  to  delete  a^pro- 

yvision  which  bars  commitment  for  any  TVA  power  construction  until  a  proposal 

/  for  such  construction  has  been  before  Congress  for  90  days  without  modifying 
action  by  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  Approved  August  14,  1959, 
(Public  Law  86-157,  86th  Congress).  \ 
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CEPIITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS : 

Aug,  18:  Extension  of  Public  Law  480,  H.  Rules. 

Establishment  of  food  stamp  plan,  H.  Rules. 

Incentive  payments  for  light -weight  hogs,  H.  Agriculture. 
Supplemental  appropriation  bill,  conferees  (exec). 

Wilderness  preservation  bill,  S.  Interior  (exec). 

Mutual  security  appropriation  bill,  S.  Appropriations  (exec). 
Employee  health  insurance  bill,  H.  Civil  Service  (exec). 
Establish  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Aug.  20:  Review  of  various  watershed  projects,  H.  Public  Works 
answer  questions) . 


EXCERPTS  FROM  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


"Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  showing  the 
sections  in  which  each  such  provision  appears:  > 

"1.  Extends  (secs.  1  and  2)  title  I  for  1  year  to  December  31,  1960,  with 
an  additional  authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

"2.  Extends  (secs.  10  and  11)  title  II  for  1  year  to  December  31,  1960, 
with  an  increased  authorization  of  $300  million. 

”3.  Places  (secs.  1  and  12)  increased  emphasis  on  barter  by  setting  a  goal 
of  $350  million  per  year  for  the  program.  In  addition  barter,  up  to  such 
goal,  will  have  priority  over  title  I  foreign  currency  sales,  of  the  same 
commodities  to  the  same  countries.  The  list  of  materials  eligible  for  barter 
is  enlarged  to  include  those  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization.  It  provides  without  reservation 
that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which 
surpluses  may  move  under  barter;  and  it  authorizes  the  domestic  processing  of 
materials  acquired  under  the  program  either  from  offshore  or  domestic  sources. 

"4.  Authorizes  (sec.  14)  the  President  to  enter  into  long-term  commitments 
(up  to  10  years)  for  the  sale  of  U.  S.  surpluses  in  dollars  to  foreign  nations 
Loans  will  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  20  years  at  an  interest  rate  not  more 
than  the  current  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"5.  Amends  (sec.  5)  the  Cooley  amendment,  to  allow  the  reloaning  of  forei 
currencies  which  have  been  repaid  by  business  firms. 

"6.  Places  (sec.  3)  increased  emphasis  on  developing  markets  for  U.  S. 
agricultural  products  by  earmarking  at  least  5  percent  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  this  purpose. 

"7.  Requires  (sec.  13)  that,  as  far  as  practical,  agricultural  commodities 
donated  under  the  act  be  labeled  in  the  language  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  sent. 


"8.  Requires  (sec.  6)  that  title  I  foreign  currency  agreements  contain  a 
maintenance  of  value  clause  whereby  the  repayments  of  loans  will  reflect  the 
actual  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  lent  by  the  United  States. 

"9.  Authorizes  (sec.  0)  the  establishment  of  national  food  stockpiles  in 
foreign  countries.  This  food  would  be  available  to  underdeveloped  countries 
either  for  sale  in  the  local  currency  or  for  donation  in  the  event  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  emergency.  Storage  and  maintenance  will  be  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  recipient  country. 

"10.  Authorizes  (sec.  9)  grants  of  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  for  use  in 
economic  development  work  projects  in  foreign  countries. 

"11.  Provides  (sec.  7)  up  to  $2  million  per  country  per  year  of  foreign 
currencies  to  meet  disaster  or  emergency  relief  requirements  (other  than  re¬ 
quirements  for  surplus  foods)  in  foreign  nations. 


”12.  Provides  (sec.  16)  that  the  national  marketing  quota  in  1960  for 
extra-long  staple  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  1959  quota/' 
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86th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 

1st  Session  j  (  No.  908 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


August  15,  1959. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8609] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals  through  barter, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

General  Statement 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ACT 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  first  be¬ 
came  law  on  July  10,  1954,  and  has  since  become  famous  throughout 
the  world  as  Public  Law  480.  It  provides  the  legal  basis  for  disposal 
abroad  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses  other  than  those  sold  for  cash 
and  those  financed  (essentially  on  a  grant  basis)  under  the  mutual 
security  program.  Table  1  in  the  appendix  attached  hereto  is  a  sum¬ 
mary,  by  commodities,  of  cumulative  exports  under  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  in  Public  Law  480  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  March  31,  1959. 

The  act  now  consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I  authorizes  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  into  export  for  the  local  currency  of 
the  purchasing  country  and  stipulates  the  uses  to  which  such  local 
currencies  may  be  put,  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  recipient 
countries  entered  into  by  the  President.  Starting  with  an  original 
authorization  of  $700  million  in  such  transactions,  the  authority  to 
negotiate  and  consummate  such  foreign  currency  sales  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  (recently  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  per  year) 
until  the  total  costs  cumulatively  authorized  through  December  31, 
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1959,  are  $6,250  million.  Of  this  authorization,  $5,078.5  million  had 
been  committed  in  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1959,  as  is 
shown  in  the  last  column  of  table  3.  This  table  also  shows  the  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exported  to  the  recipient  countries  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  through  this  date.  Table  2  shows  the  total  pro¬ 
graming  and  shipments  under  title  I  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  May  31,  1959.  Table  4  shows  in  summary  the  planned  uses 
of  the  foreign  currencies  to  be  received  under  agreements  entered  into 
in  the  1959  fiscal  year  and  the  overall  totals  for  the  entire  program . 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  uses  to  which  foreign  currency  is  being 
put  under  this  program  will  be  found  on  pages  5  through  25  of  the 
President’s  10th  semiannual  report  to  Congress  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  submitted  to  Congress  July  30,  1959,  and 
printed  as  House  Document  206,  and  in  the  President’s  supplemental 
budget  message  (pp.  9  through  31)  printed  as  Senate  Document  38. 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  donations  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  “on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements.”  Starting  with  an  original  authorization  of  $300 
million  the  authority  has  gradually  been  increased  to  a  cumulative 
total  of  $800  million  through  December  31,  1959.  Table  5  shows  the 
donations  which  have  been  made  under  title  II  of  the  act.  Since 
donations  of  surplus  commodities  are  also  authorized  by  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  title  III  of  Public  Law 
480,  table  6  is  included  to  show  the  donations  which  have  been  made 
abroad  under  this  authority. 

Title  III  authorizes  principally  the  barter  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  strategic  and  other  materials  of  value  to  the  United 
States.  Up  to  May  27,  1957,  a  total  of  approximately  $1  billion  of 
agricultural  surpluses  had  been  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  On  that 
date  the  Department  of  Agriculture  drastically  curtailed  this  program 
and  in  the  2  years  since  that  time  a  total  of  only  approximately  $165 
million  in  surpluses  has  been  disposed  of  under  this  program.  Table 
7  shows  a  summary  of  barter  contracts  broken  down  as  to  the  use  of 
the  materials  acquired.  Table  8  shows  the  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  exported  under  the  barter  program.  Table  9  shows 
the  countries  from  which  the  imported  materials  have  been  obtained. 
Table  10  shows  the  volume  of  barter  business  which  has  been  done 
year  by  year  since  1950.  Of  special  significance  are  the  totals  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table  which  show  (1)  that  the  materials  acquired 
under  barter  are  worth  more  today  than  the  price  the  United  States 
paid  for  them  in  surplus  commodities  and  (2)  that  the  annual  cost  of 
storing  these  materials  is  $105  million  less  than  the  annual  cost  of 
storing  the  surpluses  given  in  exchange. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  showing 
the  sections  in  which  each  such  provision  appears: 

1.  Extends  (secs.  1  and  2)  title  I  for  1  year  to  December  31,  1960, 
with  an  additional  authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

2.  Extends  (secs.  10  and  11)  title  II  for  1  year  to  December  31. 
1960,  with  an  increased  authorization  of  $300  million. 
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3.  Places  (secs.  1  and  12)  increased  emphasis  on  barter  by  setting 
a  goal  of  $350  million  per  year  for  the  program.  In  addition  barter, 
up  to  such  goal,  will  have  priority  over  title  1  foreign  currency  sales, 
of  the  same  commodities  to  the  same  countries.  The  list  of  materials 
elibible  for  barter  is  enlarged  to  include  those  required  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion.  It  provides  without  reservation  that  no  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surpluses  may  move 
under  barter;  and  it  authorizes  the  domestic  processing  of  materials 
acquired  under  the  program  either  from  offshore  or  domestic  sources. 

4.  Authorizes  (sec.  14)  the  President  to  enter  into  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  (up  to  10  years)  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  surpluses  in  dollars  to 
foreign  nations.  Loans  will  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  20  years  at  an 
interest  rate  not  more  than  the  current  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

5.  Amends  (sec.  5)  the  Cooley  amendment,  to  allow  the  reloaning 
of  foreign  currencies  which  have  been  repaid  by  business  firms. 

6.  Places  (sec.  3)  increased  emphasis  on  developing  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  by  earmarking  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose. 

7.  Requires  (sec.  13)  that,  as  far  as  practical,  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  donated  under  the  act  be  labeled  in  the  language  of  the  locality 
to  which  they  are  sent. 

8.  Requires  (sec.  6)  that  title  I  foreign  currency  agreements  con¬ 
tain  a  maintenance  of  value  clause  whereby  the  repayments  of  loans 
will  reflect  the  actual  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  lent  by  the 
United  States. 

9.  Authorizes  (sec.  8)  the  establishment  of  national  food  stockpiles 
in  foreign  countries.  This  food  would  be  available  to  underdeveloped 
countries  either  for  sale  in  the  local  currency  or  for  donation  in  the 
event  of  an  extreme  emergency.  Storage  and  maintenance  will  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  recipient  country. 

10.  Authorizes  (sec.  9)  grants  of  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  for 
use  in  economic  development  work  projects  in  foreign  countries. 

11.  Provides  (sec.  7)  up  to  $2  million  per  country  per  year  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  meet  disaster  or  emergency  relief  requirements 
(other  than  requirements  for  surplus  foods)  in  foreign  nations. 

12.  Provides  (sec.  16)  that  the  national  marketing  quota  in  1960 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
1959  quota. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

As  might  be  assumed,  under  the  impetus  of  the  various  Public  Law 
480  programs,  total  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  have 
shown  a  substantial  increase  since  1954  over  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Table  11  shows  total  agricultural  exports  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  years  1953-58  and  shows  also  the  various  programs  under 
which  the  commodities  have  been  exported.  Whether  this  program 
is  actually  developing  new  export  markets  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  appears  questionable,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  exports 
for  the  calendar  year  1958  were  14  percent  below  the  calendar  year 
1957  (see  table  12)  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  were  6  percent 
below  the  fiscal  year  1958' (see  table  13).  Table  14  compares  exports 
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in  the  calendar  years  1957  and  1958  to  the  countries  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  major  purchasers  of  our  agricultural  commodities.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  indicated  by  this  table  is  that  70  percent  of  our  loss  in 
agricultural  exports  in  1958  occurred  in  six  major  hard  currency 
countries  where  Russian  imports  of  competing  commodities  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  where  our  surplus  commodities  are  virtually  prohibited 
from  moving,  either  under  title  I  or  under  the  barter  program.  For 
a  listing  of  trade  agreements  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  entered  into  by  free  world  countries  in  recent 
years,  see  pages  80  to  88  of  the  committee  hearings  on  extension  of 
Publi  Law  480. 

A  comparison  of  exports  in  the  years  before  and  after  enactment 
of  Public  Law  480  for  two  of  our  major  surplus  commodities — cotton 
and  wheat — is  interesting.  In  the  case  of  cotton:  In  the  5  years 
preceding  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  22,207,000  bales  of  cotton  principally  on  a  cash  basis  in  the 
normal  commercial  channels  of  international  trade.  In  the  5  years 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
ported  only  21,771,000  bales  of  cotton— 436,000  bales  less  than  during 
the  preceding  5  years— in  spite  of  some  donations,  the  substantial 
incentive  to  export  which  has  been  provided  by  foreign  currency  sales 
under  title  I  of  the  act,  and  the  large  increment  afforded  by  the  com¬ 
petitive  sales  program. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  all  of  the  incentives  provided  by  Public  Law 
480  have  resulted  in  the  export  of  only  339  million  bushels  of  wheat 
more  during  the  past  5  years  than  in  the  5  years  immediately  preceding 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  Total  wheat  exports  in  the  marketing 
years  1949—50  through  1953—54  were  1,672  million  bushels  and  during 
the  5  marketing  years  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  2,011 
million  bushels.  This  slight  net  increase  in  total  wheat  exports 
(including  sales  for  foreign  currency  and  donations)  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  offset  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  cash  exports  for  dollars.  Table 
15  shows  that  commercial  exports  for  dollars  totaled  953,212,000 
bushels  during  the  5  years  preceding  enactment  of  Public  Law  480 
and  have  fallen  to  a  total  of  687,409,000  bushels  in  the  5  years  during 
which  the  act  has  been  in  effect,  a  decrease  of  266  million  bushels. 

It  is  the  committee’s  firm  belief,  which  has  been  expressed  several 
times  heretofore,  that  in  administering  Public  Law  480  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  new  markets  for  American 
agricultural  commodities  and  that  we  must  utilize  every  program 
possible  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  bloc  for  agricultural  markets 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  hard  currency  nations. 
For  these  reasons  the  committee  has  included  in  this  bill  a  provision 
requiring  that  5  percent  of  the  local  currencies  accruing  hereafter 
under  Public  Law  480  be  set  aside  for  market  development  purposes 
and  that  restrictions  be  removed  from  the  barter  program  so  that 
surplus  commodities  moving  under  barter  may  be  sold  in  the  hard 
currency  countries. 

HEARINGS 

The  hearings  held  by  the  committee  in  connection  with  this  bill 
^9  most  thorough  the  committee  has  ever  conducted  in  review 
of  Public  Law  480  and  its  programs.  In  opening  the  hearings  the 
chairman  said:  “If  there  are  any  complaints  from  any  source,  we 
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want  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  person  to  make  his  complaint 
or  criticism  and  submit  it  to  this  committee  before  we  report  this 
extension.” 

Approximately  50  witnesses  were  heard  in  the  course  of  hearings, 
which  extended  over  more  than  2  weeks  and  continued  both  morning 
and  afternoon  on  most  days.  The  hearing  record  comprises  774 
printed  pages.  Every  witness  was  heard  who  requested  to  be  heard. 

.  In  spite  of  the  chairman’s  invitation  for  criticism,  very  little  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  act  or  of  its  administration  was  voiced.  Not  a  single  wit¬ 
ness  appeared  in  opposition  to  extension  of  the  act. 

CRITICISM  OF  PROCEDURES  UNDER  TITLE  I 

Criticism  of  CCC  procedures  in  handling  commodity  exports  under 
title  I  of  the  act  were  voiced  by  witnesses  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  by  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Both  of  these  witnesses  were  sharply  critical  of  the  procedures  and 
policies  followed  by  the  CCC  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
checking  prices  and  quality  of  commodities  exported  under  title  I  in 
order  to  prevent  excessive  cost  in  redemption  of  foreign  currencies  by 
the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  said  the  GAO:  “Our  audit  disclosed  that 
CCC  price  review  procedures  for  cotton  were  not  adequate  to  prevent 
excessive  financing  cost  to  the  Government.  Procedures  in  effect 
permitted  financing  of  exporters’  contract  prices  up  to  the  comparable 
domestic  market  price,  although  cotton  could  be  purchased  from  CCC 
for  export  at  6  to  7  cents  a  pound  or  $30  to  $35  a  bale  below  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  price.  In  addition,  CCC  had  not  established  procedures 
for  determining  whether  the  class  of  cotton  exported  is  the  same  class 
of  cotton  the  exporter  represents  is  being  shipped.” 

Congressman  Fountain,  speaking  only  as  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress  since  his  subcommittee  has  not  yet  completed  its  investiga¬ 
tions,  stated  that  those  investigations  thus  far  substantiate  findings 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  to  loose  procedures  in  verifying 
and  checking  shipments  under  title  I.  With  respect  to  grains  he 
added:  “The  subcommittee  found  that  personnel  making  grain  price 
reviews  had  instructions  not  to  file  claims  even  where  they  determined 
that  prices  were  excessive,  unless  the  price  exceeded  the  average 
market  price  by  a  specified  tolerance  of  as  much  as  4  cents  per  bushel. 
This  tolerance  was  made  known  to  the  grain  trade,  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  evidence  that  the  trade  took  advantage  of  this  knowledge.” 

The  committee  takes  a  most  serious  view  of  this  testimony  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (which  will  be  found  beginning  on  p.  253  of 
printed  hearings)  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations  (p.  343  of  the  printed  hearings).  The  com¬ 
mittee  expects  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  correct  the  shortcomings  in 
the  handling  of  title  I  operations  and  cash  sales  pointed  out  in  this 
testimony. 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  BARTER  PROGRAM 

Three  witnesses  appeared  in  criticism  of  the  barter  program  as 
spokesmen  for  three  organizations:  The  National  Cotton  Council,  the 
American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  and  the  Grain  Marketing 
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Committee.  In  connection  with  the  statements  of  the  cotton  organi¬ 
zations,  the  committee  noted  that  their  position  is  precisely  that  taken 
by  the  cotton  firm  which  has  done  the  largest  volume  of  business  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  and  which  also  has  extensive  holdings  of 
cotton  in  other  countries  competing  with  U.S.  cotton  for  world 
markets.  In  contrast,  one  of  the  largest  individual  exporters  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  appeared  in  strong  support  of  an  unlimited 
barter  program. 

The  testimony  for  the  grain  committee  was  presented  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  grain  company  which  in  1958  received  the  fourth 
largest  payment  from  CCC  for  storing  surplus  grain.  The  barter 
program  is  the  only  export  program  (other  than  donations)  under 
which  the  commodities  exported  must  come  from  CCC  stocks. 

The  condition  complained  of  by  these  witnesses  was  primarily 
interference  with  normal  world  trade  movements,  resulting  from  price- 
cutting  taking  place  under  the  present  barter  program  as  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
situation  is  taking  place  under  the  present  program  as  those  exporting  ( 
surpluses  under  barter  seek  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  in  the  limited 
market  available  to  them.  The  situation  results  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  prevent  commodities  exported 
via  barter  being  sold  in  the  major  hard  currency  countries  of  the 
world.  The  conditions  complained  of  will  be  eliminated  by  enactment 
of  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill.  These  provisions  would 
remove  the  present  restrictions  on  the  program  and  permit  bartered 
commodities  to  move  through  normal  trade  channels  with  no  price- 
cutting  or  other  upsetting  effect  on  world  trade. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  POLICY 

The  central  issue  developed  at  the  hearings  was  whether  the 
disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480  should  tend 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  donations  and  semidonations  as  a 
tool  of  foreign  policy,  or  whether  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  export 
of  agricultural  surpluses  on  as  nearly  a  businesslike  basis  as  possible. 

As  exemplified  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  herewith  reported,  the 
committee  believes  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  move  along  both  these 
roads  at  once.  It  has  liberalized  provisions  providing  for  outright  { 
donation  of  surplus  commodities  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
insisting  that  those  export  operations  which  are  conducted  on  a  sales 
basis  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  largest  possible 
return  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It  has  included:  (1)  a  provision 
requiring  “maintenance  of  value”  in  repayment  of  foreign  currency 
loans  made  under  title  I;  (2)  an  entirely  new  provision  authorizing 
sales  of  surplus  commodities  on  long-  term  credit  to  be  repaid  in  dollars, 
which  will  replace  some  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  substantially 
expand  market  possibilities;  and  (3)  the  requirement  that  where  a 
country’s  needs  for  surplus  commodities  can  be  met  by  barter,  under 
which  the  United  States  receives  full  value  for  its  surplus,  rather  than 
under  a  title  I  sale  for  which  it  receives  only  depreciable  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  the  requirements  shall  be  filled  through  barter. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  indeed  a  tremendous  weapon  for 
peace,  stability,  and  development  throughout  the  world,  but  it  can  be 
used  for  such  purposes  only  so  long  as  the  American  taxpayer  is  willing 
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to  foot  the  bill.  All  other  reasons  aside,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
including  the  dignity  and  national  independence  of  receipient  coun¬ 
tries,  the  committee  believes  that  the  long-range  benefit  of  programs 
such  as  those  authorized  by  Public  Law  480  will  best  be  served  by 
carrying  out  those  programs  which  are  designated  as  sales  or  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  in  a  manner  calculated  to  keep  them  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis  and  return  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

One  of  the  major  steps  in  the  direction  the  committee  believes  our 
Government  export  programs  should  go  is  represented  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill  authorizing  long-term  supply  contracts  with  foreign 
nations. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  new  title  which  would  be  added  to 
Public  Law  480,  the  President  would  be  authorized  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  nations  under  which  the  United  States  would 
)  undertake  to  finance  the  export  of  surplus  commodities  over  periods 
of  up  to  10  years  and  to  accept  from  the  country  payment  in  dollars 
over  periods  of  up  to  20  years  at  an  interest  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  committee  believes  that 
such  a  program  will  fill  a  major  gap  in  our  existing  export  operations 
and  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  our  agricultural  exports. 

It  has  been  the  committee’s  observation  in  studying  Public  Law  480 
operations  and  agricultural  exports  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that 
as  a  nation  concentrates  its  efforts  on  industrial  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  its  demands  for  food  and  agricultural  products  almost  always 
overload  the  ability  of  its  domestic  agriculture  to  produce.  This  is 
for  two  major  reasons:  (1)  increased  individual  purchasing  power 
from  commercial  and  industrial  development  creates  a  greater  demand 
for  food  and  agricultural  products  and  (2)  capital,  labor,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  are  drawn  from  agriculture  into  industry  and  commerce,  and 
in  many  instances  agricultural  production  actually  declines,  at  least 
for  a  temporary  period. 

In  numerous  instances,  officials  of  countries  which  are  experiencing 
these  “growing  pains”  of  economic  and  industrial  development  have 
expressed  to  the  committee  and  to  committee  members  their  urgent 
I  need  for  some  long-term  assurance  of  adequate  agricultural  supplies 
during  their  development  period.  These  nations  expect  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  these  commodities,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  in  dollars, 
but  they  need  all  their  existing  resources,  and  particularly  their 
foreign  exchange,  to  carry  out  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  programs  they  have  planned.  It  is  with  this  type  of  situation 
particularly  in  mind  that  the  Committee  has  included  the  provisions 
for  long-term  supply  contracts  in  this  bill. 

In  addition,  this  new  program  will  open  up  markets  that  are  not 
now  available  on  other  than  a  strictly  cash  or  or  short-term  credit 
basis  because  the  countries  are  considered  “hard  currency”  nations 
and  are,  therefore,  essentially  ineligible  either  for  a  title  I  sales  agree¬ 
ment  or  for  a  barter  transaction.  Reference  to  table  3  in  the  appendix 
will  show  the  relatively  few  nations  of  the  world  with  which  title  I 
agreements,  covering  sales  for  foreign  currency,  were  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  Many  of  the  countries  not  on  that  list  were  con¬ 
sidered  ineligible  primarily  because  of  the  soundness  of  their  currency. 
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To  them  our  policy  has  been  to  say  “Buy  for  us  for  cash  dollars,  or 
don’t  buy  at  all.” 

The  committee  believes  also  that  some  of  the  nations  which  are  now 
large  recipients' of  surplus  commodities  under  title  I  would  prefer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  extended  dollar  credit  authorized  in  the  new 
title  IV,  proposed  by  this  bill,  rather  than  to  enter  into  further  agree- 
rpenls  under  title  I. 

The  agreements  entered  into  between  the  President  and  the  foreign 
country  would  not  commit  either  the  United  States  to  deliver,  nor 
the  foreign  country  to  buy,  any  stipulated  quantity  of  commodities. 
It  would  merely  be  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  would  under¬ 
take  to  extend  dollar  credit  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities 
up  to  stipulated  limits  for  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Purchase  authorizations  would  be  issued  under  such  agree¬ 
ment  from  year  to  year,  the  commodities  shipped  in  the  normal 
course  of  commerce,  and  the  notes  of  the  government  of  the. purchasing 
country  agreeing  to  pay  in  Hollars  over  mi  extended  period  of  time 
/  would  be  accepted  by  the  United  States .  |  The  financing  agreement 
’^would  be  operative  only  if  the  commodities  to  be  exported  are  actually 
in  surplus  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  delivery. 


BARTER 


The  committee,  after  thorough  hearings,  has  reemphasized  its 
belief  that  the  various  disposal  programs  of  Public  Law  480  should 
be  carried  out  on  as  sound  and  businesslike  a  basis  as  possible  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  return  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Accord-  . 
ingly,  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  problem 
a  restatement  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  barter  was  deemed  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  be  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  past,  through  strained 
interpretations  of  the  law  and  through  the  development  of  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  and  procedures  which  were  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  intent  of  the  Congress,  the  Department  has  successfully 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  this  part  of  the  disposal  program.  The 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  barter  program  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  businesslike  of  all  of  the  Public  Law  480  disposal  programs,  and 
is  the  one  instance  where  the  American  taxpayer  receives  full  value  for  { 
the  agricultural  commodities  disposed  of  by  taking  in  payment  needed 
metals  and  minerals  as  well  as  acquiring  equipment,  supplies,  and 
services  for  various  security  and  economic  programs. 

"'''’Under  the  barter  program  as  Congress  intends  it  to  work,  the  CCC 
acquires  strategic  materials  and  other  materials,  supplies,  "and  equip¬ 
ment  essential  to  our  economy  and  security  programs  and  which  are 
not  produced  in  adequate  quantity  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  at 
or  below  world  market  prices  as  determined  by  the  experts  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  charge  of  all  our  stockpile  pro¬ 
curement.  It  exchanges  for  these  materials  surplus  commodities 
from  CCC  stocks  which  are  transferred  to  the  importer  at  establish fed?* 
CCC  export  sales  price,  or  purchased  by  him  from  CCC  in  open  com¬ 
petition  with  other  bidders.  There  is  no  “payment  in  kind”  or  other 
subsidy  to  the  exporter  involved.  The  ocean  freight  of  the  incoming 
materials  is  paid  by  the  importer  and  the  ocean  freight  of  the  out¬ 
going  materials  by  the  exporter.  There  are  none  of  the  opportunities 
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for  loose  practices  resulting  in  unnecessary  costs  to  the  taxpayer  such 
as  were,  criticized  by  the  GAO  in  connection  with  title  I  programs. 

Under  the  barter  program  as  intended  by  Congress,  a  barter  ex¬ 
change  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  a. cash  sale  for  dollars  except  that 
in  the  case  of  barter  the  CCC  accepts  in  payment  for  the  surplus 
commodities  strategic  and  other  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
which  have  been  designated  as  eligible  for  barter  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  guided  in  his  decisions  by  the  experts  in  the  various 
governmental  departments. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
earlier  laws  or  to  amending  them  in  this  bill,  their  arguments  have  not 
persuaded  the  committee  that  its  position  should  be  changed.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  main  objection  to  the  barter  program  has  been  that 
transactions  through  barter  may  have  displaced  cash  sales.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  repeatedly  requested  that  evidence  be  given  to  support  this 
position  and  so  far  this  evidence  has  not  been  forthcoming.  It  is 
conceded  that  it  is  possible  in  a  particular  instance  that  there  might 
be  a  displacement  of  a  cash  sale,  although  to  date  no  competent 
evidence  has  been  received  on  this  point.  However,  the  record  of 
5  years’  experience  with  barter  shows  clearly  that  as  barter  sales 
increased  so  did  cash  sales  and  total  exports  from  CCC  stocks,  and 
conversely,  as  barter  sales  are  reduced  our  cash  sales  fell  off  even  more 
sharply,  and  so  did  our  volume  of  total  exports. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  no  substance  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  departmental  witnesses.  Rather,  from  the  testimony 
adduced  by  the  committee  in  hearings  resulting  in  this  bill,  it  appears 
that  much  of  the  objection  to  the  barter  program  has  been  sponsored 
by  those  concerns  interested  in  protecting  their  investments  in  storage 
facilities  which  are  rented  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
in  protecting  large  export  operations  under  title  I. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  evidence  submitted  during  these  hearings 
that  much  of  the  objection  to  the  program  has  stemmed  from  the 
State  Department  which,  under  present  procedures,  advises  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  to  whether  or  not  particular  transactions 
shoidd  be  approved,  in  those  instances  where  the  so-called  hard- 
currency  countries  are  involved,  or  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
where  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements  are  involved.  Instances 
have  been  reported  to  the  committee  where  proposed  barters  have 
been  turned  down  based  on  advice  from  the  State  Department 
merely  because  it  feared  the  United  States  would  exceed  its  “share” 
of  the  other  country’s  imports  of  the  commodity.  The  position  of 
Canada  in  regard  to  wheat  and  Mexico  in  regard  to  cotton  is  too  well 
known  to  need  restatement  here.  The  committee  simply  feels  that 
these  considerations  are  not  persusaive  in  the  light  of  the  overall 
value  of  this  program,  and  accordingly  has  expressed  its  position  in 
the  language  contained  in  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  general  objections  have  been  raised  that  this  program 
is  too  mandatory  in  character.  The  language  contained  in  this  bill 
is  not  mandatory.  The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  accept  any 
particular  transaction  if  he  deems  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so,  nor  under  any  circumstances  is  he  required  to 
accept  any  transaction  where  in  his  judgment  the  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  standards  which  the  Gov- 
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ernment  itself  will  establish,  nor  is  he  required  to  take  any  material 
offered,  because  the  bill  gives  him  broad  leeway  in  this  respect. 
Therefore,  the  objection  that  this  bill  is  mandatory  or  permits  un¬ 
restricted  barter,  is  not  correct  and  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  merely  argumentative  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  it  should 
leave  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  to  operate  the 
program  as  it  sees  fit,  even  though  its  operations  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  policy  and  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  not  only  in 
Public  Law  480  but  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  CCC  Charter 
Act. 

Contrary  to  the  position  expressed  by  the  Department,  that  sales 
through  barter  replace  cash  sales,  in  many  important  respects  a 
barter  transaction  is  superior  to  a  cash  sale  for  dollars: 

1.  Commodities  exported  through  barter  must  come  from  CCC 
stocks,  thereby  directly  reducing  CCC  storage  and  carrying  charges. 
Cash  sales,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  made  by  the  exporter  from  his 
own  stocks  or  from  those  purchased  elsewhere  and  do  not  reduce 
CCC  storage  costs  by  a  proportionate  amount. 

Barter  transactions  always  involve  an  outright  sale  by  CCC  of 
its  own  stocks  for  a  fixed  price.  There  is  no  additional  subsidy  and 
no  subsequent  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  CCC.  Cash  sales, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  now  made  generally  out  of  private  stocks  or 
from  open  market  purchases  with  a  “payment  in  kind”  then  being 
made  from  CCC  stocks  to  the  exporter  to  subsidize  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  market  price  and  the  export  price.  This  oper¬ 
ation  is  subject  to  many  of  the  loose  fiscal  practices  criticized  by 
GAO  and  open  to  the  possibility  of  overpayment  by  the  Government 
to  the  exporter. 

3.  Barter  is' an  effective  form  of  foreign  aid  carried  out  without 
one  cent  of  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Table  9  of  the  appendix 
shows  the  countries  of  the  world  from  which  materials  have  been 
brought  in  under  the  barter  program.  In  many  instances  these 
materials  may  be  almost  the  only  thing  of  value  these  countries  have 
to  sell,  and  their  purchase  by  the  United  States  under  the  barter 
program  gives  them  much-needed  financial  assistance  in  an  economic 
area  where  it  does  them  the  most  good — directly  into  then-  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  economy.  Following  are  some  of  the  countries 
which  have  recived  this  type  of  trade  assistance  and  the  value  of  our 
acquisitions  under  the  barter  program  through  the  calendar  year  1958: 
Africa  (generally)  $94.9  million;  Bolivia,  $1  million;  Canada,  $77.5 
million;  Ghana,  $2.9  million;  India,  $18  million;  Jamaica,  $25.2  mil¬ 
lion;  Mexico,  $54.4  million;  Northern  Rhodesia,  $14  million;  Peru, 
$12.1  million;  South  Africa,  $113.4  million;  and  Turkey,  $71.3  million. 

4.  Hn  many  instances,  the  United  States  gets  double  value  for  the 
money  invested  in  bartered  materials.  Frequently,  agricultural 
surpluses  bartered  for  strategic  and  other  materials  do  not  go  to  the 
country  where  the  material  originated  but  are  sold  into  other  countries. 
In  these  instances,  the  United  States  gets  double  value  of  its  money. 
It  receives,  in  exchange  for  the  surplus  commodities  materials  of 
permanent  value  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  which  (as 
shown  by  table  10)  actually  appreciate  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 
These  materials  are  normally  purchased  for  dollars  by  the  importer 
in  the  countries  of  origin,  thus  giving  this  country  that  additional 
amount  of  dollars  to  spend  on  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
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record  is  clear  that  these  dollars  are  almost  immediately  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  other  dollar  purchases  from  this  nation. 

5.  The  barter  program  is  an  effective  deterrent  to  Soviet  economic 
penetration  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  Much 
of  the  material  eligible  for  barter  for  surplus  commodities  comes  from 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  In  many  instances  these 
materials  are  among  the  few  items  those  areas  have  for  export. 
Recently  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
have  warned  the  Nation  about  Soviet  efforts  at  economic  penetration 
of  these  underdeveloped  areas.  The  carrying  out  of  an  effective 
barter  program  is  one  of  the  strongest  means  of  resisting  this  economic 
penetration  by  the  Soviets.  Most  of  these  nations,  if  they  can  find  a 
market  in  the  United  States  for  their  materials  will  gladly  continue 
and  expand  their  trade  relations  with  us.  If  they  cannot  find  a 
market  here  for  these  materials  so  essential  to  their  own  economies, 
they  will  try  to  find  it  elsewhere  and  in  many  instances  this  “else¬ 
where”  may  be  the  Soviet  bloc.  Resumption  and  continuation  of  an 
effective  barter  program  is  one  of  our  strongest  weapons  against  this 
type  of  Soviet  economic  penetration. 

6.  Barter  enables  U.S.  surplus  commodities  to  compete  in  the  im¬ 
portant  “hard-currency”  markets  of  the  world.  Under  the  restric¬ 
tions  with  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  State  have  surrounded  Public  Law  480  disposal  programs  (including 
barter),  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  U.S.  surplus  commodities  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  similar  commodities  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  other  areas  in  the  important  hard-currency  countries,  such  as 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Because  their  currencies  are  stable  they 
are  virtually  ineligible  for  a  local  currency  transaction  under  title  I. 
For  this  same  reason,  our  traders  are  not  permitted  to  export  freely 
to  them  surplus  commodities  exchanged  by  CCC  under  the  barter 
program.  The  technique  is  to  set  up  a  “usual  marketing  quota”  of 
commodity  exports  from  the  United  States  to  each  country  and  until 
this  usual  marketing  quota  has  been  filled,  our  officials  will  not  permit 
bartered  commodities  to  move  into  that  country. 

In  many  of  the  important  hard-currency  countries,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  our  agricultural  exports  are  off  sharply  (see  table  14) 
but  it  is  in  these  very  countries  that  the  restrictions  on  the  barter 
program  prevent  it  being  used  to  help  offset  declining  sales  and  to 
meet  the  inroads  from  other  countries.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  warning  against  increased  Soviet  exports  of 
wheat  into  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  yet  most  of  the  countries 
it  names  are  those  into  which  it  will  not  permit  U.S.  surplus  wheat  to 
move  under  the  barter  program. 

Rather  than  using  every  available  tool  to  meet  Soviet  competition 
in  this  area,  the  present  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  State  prevent  the  use  of  the  tools  provided  by 
Public  Law  480.  There  can  be  little  wonder  that  these  countries 
are  decreasing  their  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  source  for  these  com¬ 
modities.  While  the  volume  of  most  agricultural  commodities  moving 
from  the  Soviet  into  these  West  European  nations  is  not  yet  substan¬ 
tial,  the  long  list  of  trade  agreements  recently  entered  into  between 
these  nations  and  the  Soviet  bloc  (see  pp.  80-88  of  the  printed  hear- 
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ings)  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  our  agricultural  exports  into 
these  countries. 

In  carrying  out  this  absurd  policy  of  “usual  marketings”  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  rejected,  during  the  fiscal  year  1959,  90  firm 
offers  to  barter  $137.5  million  worth  of  agricultural  surpluses  into  six 
major  hard-currency  countries.  Following  are  the  countries  with 
respect  to  which  these  offers  have  been  rejected  and  the  amount  of 
sin-plus  commodities  it  was  proposed  to  move  under  this  program: 
United  Kingdom,  22  offers,  $25.4  million;  Belgium,  25  offers,  $14.6 
million;  West  Germany,  13  offers,  $39.2  million;  Netherlands,  11  offers, 
$9.7  million;  Japan,  12  offers,  $27.0  million;  and  Italy,  7  offers,  $21.6 
million. 

7.  The  barter  program  is  superior  to  a  cash  sale  because  it  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  export  of  American  surpluses,  instead  of  those  from 
other  nations. 

Under  the  barter  program  as  intended  by  Congress  (and  as  it  was 
operated  successfully  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  up  to  May 
1957)  barter  contractors  normally  handled  the  exporting  of  the  surplus 
commodities  through  grain  or  cotton  exporters  or  other  specialists  in 
this  trade.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  restrictions  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  they  paid  a  slight  brokerage  fee  of  1  to  2 
percent  for  this  service.  The  importance  of  this  procedure  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  export  of  U.S.  commodities,  rather  than  those  from  other 
countries,  has  been  generally  overlooked.  Many  of  these  exporting 
companies,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  international  firms  who 
do  business  in  practically  every  country  of  the  world.  Two  out  of 
the  five  largest  grain  exporters  under  Public  Law  480  programs  are 
foreign  firms  and  most  of  the  largest  exporters  are  so  international  in 
character  that  they  would  just  as  soon  export  grain  or  cotton  from 
another  country  as  from  the  United  States.  The  barter  program, 
where  they  received  small  brokerage  fee  for  handling  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  was  not  only  an  assurance  that  those  particular  commodities 
would  be  exported  from  the  United  States  but,  was  an  incentive  to 
these  companies  to  export  U.S.  agricultural  products,  rather  than 
those  from  other  countries. 

As  an  example  of  how  American  surpluses  are  not  being  exported 
due  to  the  restrictive  policies  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  cotton  exports  from  the  United  States  were  51  percent  lower 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  than  they  were  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  but 
during  the  1959  fiscal  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rejected 
76  offers  to  barter  more  than  $111  million  worth  of  cotton  (approxi¬ 
mately  800,000  bales)  and  many  of  these  offers  were  rejected  for  the 
absurd  reason  that  the  importing  countries  were  not  buying  their 
expected  quota  of  American  cotton. 

FILLED  MILK 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings,  the  committee  received  testimony 
on  H.R.  7146  by  Mr.  Marshall  which  would  add  a  new  section  to 
Public  Law  480  prohibiting  any  dairy  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States  being  sold  or  disposed  of  under  Public  Law  480  for  use 
outside  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk  or  filled 
cheese. 
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Testimony  indicated  that  nonfat  dry  milk  exported  under  Public 
Law  480  has  been  used  in  the  recipient  country  for  the  manufacture 
of  filled  milk,  movement  of  which  in  interstate  commerce  is  prohibited 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  in  turn  been  manufactured  into  an 
evaporated  filled  milk  product  sold  in  the  recipient  country  in  com¬ 
petition  with  evaporated  whole  milk  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  condition  complained  of  exists  particularly  in  the  Philippines 
where,  it  was  indicated,  sales  of  an  evaporated  filled  milk  product 
have  sharply  reduced  imports  of  evaporated  milk  from  the  United 
States. 

While  the  operations  complained  of  are  not  prohibited  by  law,  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  that 
commodities  exported  to  another  country  under  the  subsidies  provided 
in  title  I  should  be  used  in  such  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
pete  with  and  reduce  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  same 
country  of  similar  commodities  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  commit¬ 
tee  believes  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  making  its  “usual  marketings”  determinations  (which 
are  used  as  a  guide  in  determining  eligibility  of  a  country  to  receive 
products  under  title  I)  the  “usual  marketings”  not  only  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  products  (in  this  case  nonfat  dry  milk)  but  of  similar  or  related 
products  (such  as  evaporated  whole  milk)  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

While  the  committee  did  not  include  this  bid  in  its  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480,  it  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  proposal 
and  has  omitted  it  because  it  believes  this  reminder  to  the  Department 
will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  I 

Sections  1  and  2  extend  title  I  of  the  act  for  1  additional  year 
(through  December  31,  1960)  and  provide  an  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion  for  title  I  operations  during  this  extended  period. 
The  authorization  is  in  terms  of  reimbursement  of  CCC  for  its  opera¬ 
tions  under  title  I.  Such  reimbursement  is  based  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  transferred  commodities  to  CCC,  not  on  the  amount  of  foreign 
currency  CCC  receives  in  return  for  these  commodities.  These  costs, 
other  than  the  redemption  of  foreign  currencies,  include  CCC’s  origi¬ 
nal  investment  in  the  commodity,  storage,  handling,  and  interest 
charges  while  in  inventory,  selling  costs,  and  ocean  transportation  to 
the  extent  that  this  is  not  included  in  foreign  currency  receipts.  Table 
3  in  the  appendix  gives  an  indication  of  the  relationship  between  the 
total  cost  figure  and  the  value  of  commodities  actually  exported. 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  II 

Sections  10  and  11  extend  for  1  year  (through  December  31,  1960, 
the  authority  conferred  in  title  II  of  the  act  on  the  President  to  donate 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad  under  certain  circumstances 
and  for  certain  purposes.  Section  10  also  increases  by  $300  million 
the  amount  of  funds  (based  on  CCC  costs)  which  the  President  may 
commit  for  this  purpose. 
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MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  make  certain  that  greater  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  new  and  expanded  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products — one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
act — in  both  hard  currency  and  underdeveloped  areas.  Despite  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress,  adequate  foreign  currencies  are  not  being 
made  available  in  the  principal  commercial  market  areas  for  this 
important  work.  To  insure  that  sufficient  amounts  of  these  foreign 
currencies  are  used  for  market  development  as  authorized  under 
section  104(a)  of  title  I,  this  section  directs  that  the  equivalent  of  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  sales  under  title  I  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose.  This  will  eliminate  the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  process  of  allocation  by  making  this  mini¬ 
mum  amount  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  not  intended  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  5  percent  be  set 
aside  in  each  county  but  that  an  amount  equivalent  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  sales  be  made  available  in  the  currency  of  the  countries  in 
which  market  development  activity  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  introduction  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  into  new  market  areas,  the  removal  of  trade  barriers,  the 
changing  of  consumer  desires,  habits,  diets,  and  customs — the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  be  done  to  expand  markets — requires  patience, 
persistence,  and  continuity  of  programs  over  a  reasonable  number  of 
years.  Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  cooperating  trade  groups  to  carry  out  market  development 
activities  over  such  periods  of  time  as  will  most  effectively  accomplish 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  section  104(a). 

Inasmuch  as  the  most  immediate  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  dollar  markets  for  agricultural  products  are  in  the  commercial  hard 
currency  areas,  the  section  directs  that  special  effort  be  made  in 
entering  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  in  the  making  of  loan  agreements,  to  provide  for  suffi¬ 
cient  convertibility  to  obtain  the  currencies  needed  for  use  in  the 
countries  where  market  development  work  can  most  profitably  be 
carried  out.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized  by 
this  section  to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  friendly  country 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law,  for  the  sale  of  such  amounts 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  use  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  derived  therefrom  for  such  purposes.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  will  need  to  use  this  authority  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  convertibility  is  not  obtained  of  other  foreign  currencies  into 
the  currency  of  the  countries  where  market  development  activities 
are  to  be  carried  out. 

PURCHASE  OF  VITAL  MATERIALS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  revises  section  104(b)  of  Public  Law  480  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  with  foreign  currencies  of  materials  and 
products  which  should  be  stockpiled  as  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
^civilian  population  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  on  this  country. 
In  its  present  form  the  section  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
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acquisition  only  of  "strategic  and  critical  materials”  within  the 
applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act.  Survival  items  required  for  civil  defense  stockpiling  do  not 
qualify  within  the  meaning  of  this  language. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  for  stockpiling  items  of 
this  type.  To  the  limited  extent  which  this  responsibility  has  been 
carried  out,  it  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  dollars  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  To  the  extent  that  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
Government  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  proposed  amendment 
of  section  104(b)  of  the  act  contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill  will 
provide  such  authority. 

LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  Public  Law  480  operation 
has  been  the  provision  for  using  local  currencies  for  loans  to  private 
industry  for  commercial  development  and  trade  expansion  in  foreign 
countries.  Known  as  the  Cooley  amendment,  this  provision  was  added 
to  section  104(e)  in  the  1957  extension  of  the  act.  It  provides  that 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  currencies  received  under  title  I  sales 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  (a)  "to 
U.S.  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such 
firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such  countries” 
and  ( b )  "for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  U.S.  agricultural 
products.” 

Table  16  shows  by  countries  the  foreign  currencies  which  have  been 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  the  commitments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  through  July  15,  1959.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  some  countries  commitments  are  already  up  to  the 
maximum  (shown  in  the  last  column  on  the  table),  while  in  others 
there  are  substantial  amounts  of  local  currencies  against  which  no 
commitments  have  been  made.  In  general,  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  an  acceptable  and  constructive  part  of  the  480  program.  In 
eight  countries,  eligible  applications  for  the  funds  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  expected  to  be  available.  These  countries  are  shown 
in  table.  17. 

Section  104(e)  makes  no  provision  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Cooley 
amendment  funds  when  they  are  repaid  and  the  amendment  to  that 
subsection  made  by  section  5  of  this  bill  will  provide  that  such  funds 
shall  remain  with  and  be  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
additional  loans  under  the  subsection. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  VALUE  ON  LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

Section  6  requires  that  foreign  currency  loans  made  back  to  pur¬ 
chasing  countries  under  the  provisions  of  section  104(g)  shall  have  a 
main  ten  ance-of-value  provision  which  will  require  that  repayments  be 
on  an  equivalent  dollar  basis.  Most  of  these  loans  have  been  made 
on  this  basis  up  to  April  1959,  when  a  reversal  of  the  policy  was 
announced.  In  accordance  with  the  new  policy,  there  will  be  no 
maintenance-of-value  provision  in  loans  made  after  July  1,  1958. 
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One  of  the  major  uses  of  the  foreign  currency  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  title  I  agreements  is  for  “loans  to  promote  multilateral 
trade  and  economic  development”  in  the  purchasing  country.  As  will 
be  noted  by  reference  to  table  4  of  the  appendix,  47.7  percent  of  the 
money  scheduled  to  be  received  under  existing  agreements  is  planned 
to  be  used  for  such  loans.  Table  18  shows  the  dollar  value  and  repay¬ 
ment  period  of  the  loans  which  have  thus  far  been  made. 

This  amendment,  requiring  maintenance  of  value  in  the  repayment 
of  these  loans,  is  another  action  by  the  committee  to  place  the  480 
programs  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  The  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  seen  particularly  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter  of  currency 
valuation  as  employed  in  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I.  In 
many  instances,  the  original  loan  agreement  places  a  value  on  the 
foreign  currency  substantially  higher  than  its  actual  value  in  com¬ 
merce.  The  General  Accounting  Office  made  a  study  of  this  matter 
and  reported  in  some  detail  to  the  committee  on  it  during  the  course 
of  hearings.  The  discussion  by  GAO  will  be  found  beginning  on 
page  282  of  the  printed  hearings. 

A  table  prepared  by  GAO  showing  the  exchange  rate  at  which 
various  title  I  agreements  were  signed,  the  exchange  rate  of  the  same 
currency  in  December  1958,  and  the  depreciation,  due  to  exchange 
rate  differences  in  the  currency  actually  on  hand  in  the  Treasury,  will 
be  found  in  the  committee  printed  hearings  beginning  after  page  70. 
Taking  as  an  example  the  first  1958  agreement  appearing  on  that  list, 
the  agreement  with  China  which  was  signed  on  April  18,  1958:  the 
exchange  rate  stipulated  in  the  sales  agreement,  is  27.23  Chinese 
dollars  for  1  U.S.  dollar.  The  market  rate  of  exchange  in  December 
1958  was  36.08  Chinese  dollars  to  1  U.S.  dollar.  Because  of  this 
difference  between  the  exchange  rate  agreed  upon  in  making  the  sale 
and  the  actual  market  rate  of  the  foreign  currency,  the  same  table 
shows  that  Chinese  dollars  which  have  been  received  under  this 
agreement  and  which  are  carried  in  the  Treasury  balances  at  the 
equivalent  of  $7,127,438  in  U.S.  currency  were  actually  worth  in 
December  only  $5,379,446  in  our  currency.  In  summing  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  value  of  foreign  currencies  received 
under  title  I  agreements  and  the  value  of  those  currencies  as  stipulated 
in  the  agreements  (and  as  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment),  the  GAO  found  that  the  Treasury  balance  of  foreign 
currencies  on  December  31,  1958,  is  carried  on  Treasury  books 
as  worth  $1,357,568,055.41  whereas  the  exchange  value  of  those 
currencies  on  the  market  on  that  date  was  $1,106,297,137.24. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  up  to  40  years  in  which  many  of  these  for¬ 
eign  currency  loans  are  repayable,  the  currencies  involved  will  suffer 
even  further  depreciation.  The  amendment  made  in  section  6  will 
automatically  offset  that  depreciation  and  require  that  the  amount 
of  currencies  repaid  on  these  loans  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
obligation  expressed  in  dollars,  regardless  of  the  then  current  exchange 
value  of  the  foreign  currency. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FOR  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PURPOSES 

Section  7  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  104  of  the  act  which 
will  authorize,  where  the  agreement  with  the  country  permits  such 
action,  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $2  million  per  year  to  be  used  in  such 
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countries  to  procure  (god  bother- emergency  supplies  not 

available  under  our  own  surplus  distribution  programs.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  authority  will  be  exercised  only  on  the  direct  author¬ 
ization  of  the  President  and  will  be  used  only  under  emergency  relief 
conditions  which  would  warrant  donation  of  our  own  surplus 
commodities  under  title  II  of  this  act. 

As  proposed  to  the  committee  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  new  provision  would  have  authorized  a  total  of  only  $2  million 
of  foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  world 
in  any  fiscal  year.  To  the  committee,  it  seemed  that  this  is  a  good 
and  proper  use  which  may  be  made  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  the  act  and  that  the  limitations  suggested  by  the  Department 
might  be  such  as  to  make  it  virtually  ineffective.  It  has,  therefore, 
liberalized  the  Department’s  proposal  to  provide  that  the  $2  million 
limit  shall  apply  only  to  any  one  country. 

FOREIGN  STOCKPILES 

Section  8  of  the  bill  was  also  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  its  testimony.  It  will  authorize  the  inclusion  in  title  I 
agreements  of  provisions  for  a  relatively  small  stockpile  of  surplus 
commodities  to  be  established  in  recipient  countries,  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  the  recipient  country,  to  be  later  used  either  for 
emergency  relief  donations  or  for  sale  under  the  regular  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  phrase  beginning  on  page  5,  line  7  “and  that  the 
recipient  country  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  storage, 
preservation,  and  delivery  of  such  commodities”  was  added  to  the 
Department  language  by  the  committee  to  make  it  clear  that  full 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  commodities,  and  for  handling 
and  storage  charges,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  recipient  country  upon 
transfer  of  title  and  the  placing  of  the  commodities  in  storage,  In  this 
phrase  the  word  “delivery”  means  the  delivery  of  the  commodity 
from  its  storage  in  the  foreign  country  and  the  domestic  distribution 
thereof. 

Since  the  testimony  of  the  Department  on  this  proposal  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  committee  was  of  a  general  nature  and  quite  brief, 
the  committee  requested  a  further  explanation  of  the  Department’s 
|  intention  in  connection  with  this  provision  and  the  letter  from  the 
Department  is  included  herewith  in  explanation  of  its  intended  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  provision. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  7,  1959. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley:  In  accordance  with  your  request 
there  is  set  out  below  an  explanation  of  the  provision  for  national 
reserves  contained  in  the  Department’s  proposed  new  section  110  of 
title  I,  Public  Law  480.  It  is  our  intention  through  this  requested 
new  section  to  make  it  possible  for  underdeveloped  countries  to  carry 
reserve  stocks  of  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  to  meet  (a)  temporary 
shortages  resulting  from  crop  failures  or  delays  in  the  implementation 
of  import  plans,  and  (b)  emergency  needs  resulting  from  natural 
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disasters  or  other  causes  for  which  assistance  may  be  made  available 
under  section  201  of  title  II  of  the  act. 

It  has  been  a  recurring  experience  in  times  of  crop  shortage  in  such 
countries  that  consumption  has  been  substantially  cut  back  over  a 
period  of  1  to  3  months  while  import  programs  were  being  negotiated 
and  purchases  made  and  shipments  received  in  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  2  or  3  months  reserve  supply  would  bridge  the 
gap  until  regular  imports  begin  to  arrive.  Also,  in  the  case  of  disaster 
such  as  floods,  where  the  need  for  food  is  immediate,  even  the  prompt¬ 
est  action  in  making  shipments  from  the  United  States  will  not  meet 
such  need  in  time.  The  availability  of  such  reserve  stocks  would  do  so. 

The  existing  method  of  effecting  exports  of  surplus  commodities 
under  title  I  through  regular  trade  channels  is,  we  believe,  the  most 
practicable  means  of  providing  reserve  stocks  to  be  available  for 
either  of  the  two  purposes  described  above.  Taking  into  account  that 
this  method  moves  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  out  of  private  stocks, 
thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  acquisition,  storage,  and  handling  under 
the  price  support  program,  we  believe  it  is  also  the  most  economical. 

The  title  I  agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  of  reserve 
stocks  under  section  110  would  include  provisions  governing:  (1)  The 
quantity  of  the  reserve  to  be  established;  (2)  the  length  of  time  the 
reserve  would  be  maintained;  (3)  the  methods  of  protecting  the  reserve 
stocks,  including  the  basis  of  settlement  in  case  of  damage  requiring 
salvage  operations;  (4)  the  use  of  such  reserve  stocks  for  agreed  pur¬ 
poses  authorized  in  section  201  of  Public  Law  480  without  any  pay¬ 
ment  being  made  by  the  recipient  country;  (5)  use  of  such  reserve 
stocks  for  other  than  section  201  purposes  with  payment  being  made 
for  the  commodity  by  the  recipient  country;  and  (6)  compliance  with 
other  requirements  of  title  I,  including  safeguards  against  use  of  the 
commodities  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  purchase  authorizations  providing  for  procurement  of  the  com¬ 
modity  under  such  an  agreement  would  bo  substantially  the  same  as 
purchase  authorizations  providing  for  procurement  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  exporters  sales  price  would  be  financed  in  the 
same  way  and  would  be  subject  to  price  analysis  and  reclaim,  if 
excessive.  The  foreign  currency  equivalent  of  such  sales  price  would 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  but  the  recipient  country  would 
not  be  required  to  deposit  such  foreign  currency  to  U.S.  account  at 
that  time,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  procurement  for  immediate 
consumption.  If  the  commodity  were  later  used  for  regular  con¬ 
sumption  purposes,  the  deposit  would  then  be  made.  If  the  commod¬ 
ity  were  used  to  meet  emergency  needs  agreed  by  the  United  States, 
the  deposit  would  not  be  required  and  the  transaction  would  then 
constitute  a  grant  rather  than  a  sale. 

In  most  underdeveloped  countries  there  is  not  now  sufficient 
storage  over  and  above  that  required  for  working  stocks  to  carry 
adequate  reserves  against  disaster  and  crop  failures.  For  this  reason, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  measures  that  will  result  in  recipient 
countries  utilizing  available  grant  and  loan  funds  from  title  I,  Public 
Law  480  programs  and  other  sources  to  increase  their  storage  facilities. 
The  furnishing  of  assistance  in  expanding  storage  facilities  through 
loans  or  grants  out  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  would  be 
an  inherent  part  of  the  regular  programs  for  sales  of  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would 
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have  responsibility  for  storage  of  the  reserve  stocks  or  for  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  storage  operations.  The  commodities  would  be 
owned  by  the  recipient  country  from  the  time  of  shipment  from  the 
United  States  and  further  storage  and  handling  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  that  country. 

Under  the  proposed  amendatory  language,  considerable  flexibility 
would  be  permitted  in  program  operations  to  adapt  to  operating 
problems  which  might  arise.  We  will  be  pleased  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mittee  informed  regarding  actual  operating  procedures  developed  and 
progress  made  under  this  authority,  if  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Miller, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

USE  OF  DONATED  COMMODITIES  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  9  of  the  bill  was  also  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  its  testimony.  It  would  amend  title  II  of  the  act  to  permit 
agricultural  commodities  donated  by  Presidential  order  to  foreign 
countries  to  be  used  “in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples 
and  in  order  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
areas”.  Following  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  witness  in  support  of  this  proposal: 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  to  title  II  to  authorize 
grants  of  CCC  commodities  to  countries  for  use  in  economic 
development  work  projects.  We  believe  that  considerable 
expansion  is  possible  in  the  use  of  commodities  for  funding 
work  projects.  In  Tunisia,  for  example,  U.S.  wheat  is  being 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of  workers  on  public  works 
projects  to  relieve  severe  unemployment  and  famine  condi¬ 
tions.  About  40,000  workers  have  been  employed  to  con¬ 
struct  and  renovate  earth  dams,  fire  breakes,  cisterns,  wells, 
and  for  other  projects.  Workers  are  paid  in  a  combination 
of  U.S.  wheat  and  cash  supplied  by  the  Tunisian  Government. 

BARTER 

Section  12v  section  15,  and  the  proviso  in  section  1,  reexpress  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  CCC  should  accept  strategic  and  other 
valuable  materials  in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
that  this  method  of  surplus  disposal  should  be  given  a  preference 
second  only  to  cash  sale  for  dollars,  and  that  no  greater  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  disposal  of  surpluses  exchanged  in  this  manner 
than  on  surpluses  sold  by  CCC  for  dollars. 

While  authority  for  barter  existed  prior  to  1954,  it  was  not  until 
tEe  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  that  the  Congress  gave  a  clear 
legislative  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  such  a 
program.  The  language  of  the  law  was  clear,  and  the  committee 
report  said  “establishes  barter  as  a  priority  disposal  method.” 

Until  May  1957,  this  program  was  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  policy  enunciated  by  Congress 
and  on  a  highly  successful  basis.  Almost  $1  billion  worth  of  surpluses 
were  exchanged  for  strategic  and  other  materials  which  are  today 
worth  more  than  we  paid  for  them.  In  describing  the  program  as  it 
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was  then  administered,  the  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  frankly  admitted  its  successful  operation  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee: 

In  the  days  of  unrestricted  barter  *  *  *  the  U.S.  exporter 
of  agricultural  commodities  had  his  regular  export  outlets. 
When  he  was  offered  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered 
shipside  by  CCC  as  a  result  of  a  barter  transaction,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  that  wheat  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  normal 
course  of  his  business  for  a  very  nominal  brokerage  fee. 

This  brokerage  fee  was  a  discount  but  since  it  merely  covered 
services  rendered  and  did  not  become  a  factor  in  the  export 
price,  no  one  complained.  It  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
on  occasion,  when  free  stocks  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
were  temporarily  in  short  supply,  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities  actually  competed  for  bartered  commodities 
because  of  the  ready  access  it  gave  to  Government 
stocks  *  *  *.  The  foreign  importer  bought  his  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  needs  as  usual  and  in  many  instances 
was  completely  unaware  that  they  had  ever  been  a  part  of 
a  barter  transaction. 

Starting  in  1957,  when  the  program  was  virtually  killed  by  admin¬ 
istrative  regulations,  the  Congress  initiated  steps  to  reestablish  the 
program  on  the  basis  set  out  in  Public  Law  480.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  opposed  any  changes  being  made  to  reestablish  the 
program  and  actively  worked  against  any  change  being  made  in  the 
law,  but  in  1958  it  was  amended  to  reestablish  a  program  of  the  type 
carried  out  before  1957.  Under  the  impact  of  this  new  legislation, 
the  volume  of  barter  business  increased  from  below  $50  million  annu¬ 
ally  to  approximately  $150  million  annually,  but  it  is  still  far  below 
the  level  envisioned  and  intended  by  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  held  to  this  low  volume  by  restrictions  on  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  commodities  exchanged  for  the  bartered  materials. 
These  restrictions  have  limited  the  countries  of  the  world  into  which 
surpluses  moving  under  the  barter  program  may  be  disposed  of, 
chiefly  blocking  off  the  major  hard  currency  markets  of  the  world 
and  preventing  the  free  movement  of  bartered  surpluses  into  these 
markets.  This  has  been  done  although  the  legislation  itself  and  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  which  accompanied 
the  conference  report  appeared  to  be  clear  in  directing  that  “no  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold”  under  barter. 
These  restrictions  have  not  only  drastically  curtailed  the  export  of 
surpluses  under  the  barter  program  but  have  created  the  conditions 
which  are  disturbing  to  world  markets  and  were  complained  of  in 
testimony  before  the  committee.  The  spokesman  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  his  testimony,  best  described  this  situation  in  the 
following  words : 

(Under  the  barter  program  as  now  administered)  the 
U.S.  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities  finds  his  usual 
sales  outlet  at  least  partially  closed  to  bartered  commodities. 

He  has  to  expend  energy,  time,  and  money  to  find  other 
outlets  which  he  can  convince  the  CCC  give  hope  of  being 
additional.  *  *  *  So  the  U.S.  exporter  exacts  from  the 
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materials  importer  not  a  nominal  brokerage  fee  as  he  did 
(under  the  old  program),  but  that  plus  compensation  for 
finding  a  market  that  is  over  and  above  normal  movement* 
and  an  amount  necessary  to  permit  him  to  cut  the  price 
enough  to  create  that  market.  So  there  you  have  the  dis¬ 
counts  that  are  deplored  so  much. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  our  disposal  program  is  to  compete 
successfully  with  Soviet  trade  expansion  in  the  hard-currency  areas 
of  the  world  and  the  United  States  is  to  get  an  equivalent  return  for 
surplus  commodities  in  the  form  of  materials  needed  in  our  future 
economy  or  during  national  emergency,  the  philosophy  existing  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  be  changed  and 
the  regulations  implementing  that  philosophy  set  aside. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
by  others  in  the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  without  legislation. 
Those  representations  have  been  ineffective  in  improving  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  served  notice  on  the 
Congress  during  the  recent  hearings  that  it  contemplates  making 
these  restrictions  even  more  stringent.  Therefore,  legislation  is 
necessary  and  the  present  law  is  amended  in  several  significant  parts 
by  the  proviso  to  section  1,  section  12,  and  section  15. 

Following  are  the  major  changes  made  by  the  committee  bill: 

First.  The  new  language  is  not  mandatory.  The  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  make  any  specific  barter  transactions  and  he  is  directed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  not  to  enter  into  barter  or  exchange  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  amendments  to  existing  law  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  this  latitude  given  the  Secretary. 

Second.  The  proviso  in  section  1  does  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  barter  program  of  the  size  envisioned  in  section  12  before 
he  can  enter  into  any  title  I  agreements  to  sell  surpluses  for  local 
currency.  This  proviso  merely  requires  that  where  the  Secretary  has 
a  choice  between  disposing  of  surpluses  into  a  country  under  the  barter 
program  or  by  sales  for  foreign  currency,  with  respect  to  that  country 
and  to  the  extent  the  choice  exists,  he  shall  give  a  clear  preference  to 
disposals  by  the  barter  method  rather  than  by  sales  for  local  currency  . 

1  Third.  In  order  to  break  the  logjam  having  to  do  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  materials  which  can  be  taken  through  barter,  where  the  objec¬ 
tion  or  failure  to  act  of  one  member  of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
can  prevent  a  material  from  being  designated,  the  bill  provides  that 
any  of  the  materials  of  the  type  presently  in  the  strategic  stockpile 
shall  be  taken  if  they  are  cheaper  to  store  and  do  not  deteriorate.  No 
further  studies  of  these  particular  materials  need  to  be  made. 

Other  materials  that  can  be  taken  in  payment  for  surplus  com¬ 
modities  include  raw  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 
produce  its  requirements  (not  pi’ocessed  materials),  and  strategic  and 
other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  that  are  important  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States,  such  as  high-temperature  metals  needed  for 
the  missile  program,  or  the  various  security  programs  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  instances,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  and  the  duty  to  determine  which  materials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  taken. 
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By  interpretation,  under  the  present  law  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  secure  through  the  barter  program  certain  needed 
materials  even  though  they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  CCC  dollars 
for  them.  Nor  can  the  Department  of  Defense  secure  needed  materials 
or  services  through  barter,  nor  can  end  items  for  survival  purposes  be 
acquired  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  to  be  held 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile.  Therefore,  the  amendments  concern¬ 
ing  materials  are  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary,  if  he 
determines  that  it  is  not  against  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so  and  that  the  items  should  be  included  among  those  eligible  for 
barter,  to  include  materials  and  items  required  by  these  agencies. 

Fourth.  The  next  significant  change  in  the  present  law  is  absolutely 
essential  if  any  reasonable  barter  program  is  to  be  carried  out.  It 
removes  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  bartered  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  into  the  countries  of  the  free  world.  It  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  the  same  restrictions  with  respect  to 
surplus  commodities  which  CCC  sells  for  strategic  and  other  materials 
that  it  places  on  surplus  commodities  sold  for  cash — this  much  and 
no  more.  It  is  these  administrative  restrictions  which  have  been  so 
disruptive  to  normal  marketings  and  which  are  preventing  the 
United  States  from  using  the  device  of  barter  as  a  means  of  competing 
with  Soviet  bloc  exports  in  the  hard-currency  countries  of  the  free 
world.  Without  this  prohibition  against  such  restrictions,  the  disposal 
program  through  barter  can  never  approach  its  optimum;  such  dis¬ 
posals  as  will  be  made  will  continue  to  disrupt  normal  trade,  and  the 
other  amendments  made  by  this  bill  will  be  meaningless. 

Fifth.  The  next  significant  change  is  that  within  the  discretion 
given  the  Secretary  to  reject  transactions  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  a  goal  of  $350  million  is  established  for  each  fiscal 
year.  This  is  not  a  mandatory  goal  but  merely  an  objective  which 
the  bill  says  the  Secretary  “shall  endeavor”  to  reach.  This  rate,  if 
achieved  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  volume  authorized  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  foreign-currency  sales  under  title  I  and  is  less  than 
one-eleventh  of  our  normal  agricultural  exports  of  about  $4  billion 
annually. 

Sixth.  Another  significant  change  requires  the  encouragement  of 
barter  for  materials  on  the  barter  list  processed  in  the  United  States', 
whether  the  raw  materials  are  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  providing 
that  the  agricultural  commodities  exchanged  for  such  materials  are 
exported  to  friendly  countries.  Although  the  Secretary  has  had  the 
authority  to  permit  the  domestic  processing  of  materials  accepted  in 
barter,  he  has  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  committee  can  see  no 
reason  why  domestic  processors  and  domestic  producers  of  materials 
eligible  for  barter  should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  on  even  terms 
with  foreign  processors  and  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  This 
provision  does  not  change  the  basic  eligibility  requirements  and  would 
not  serve  to  make  eligible  for  barter  any  material  of  which  the  United 
States  does  produce  from  indigenous  sources  adequate  quantities  to 
meet  its  needs. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DONATIONS 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  section  305  of  the  act  to  require  that, 
in  addition  to  a  mark  of  identification  (such  as  the  American  flag), 
each  package  or  container  of  surplus  commodities  donated  under  the 
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authority  of  this  act  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
be  identified  also  insofar  as  practicable  by  a  statement  in  the  language 
of  the  locality  where  the  stocks  are  to  be  distributed  that  the  commod¬ 
ity  is  being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  section 
also  provides,  for  the  first  time,  that  where  available,  funds  accruing 
from  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  title  1  of  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  identifying  language. 

LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

Section  14  adds  to  Public  Law  480  a  new  title  IV  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  long-term  supply  contracts.  This  new  author¬ 
ization  has  been  discussed  generally  earlier  in  this  report.  Its  purpose 
is  to  increaese  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
to  friendly  nations  through  long-term  supply  agreements  and  through 
the  extension  of  credit.  This  credit  will  serve  to  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  such  friendly  nations.  Under  this  title,  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  may  be  sold  through  supply  agreements  over 
periods  not  to  exceed  10  years.  Payment  for  such  commodities  may 
be  made  over  periods  not  to  exceed  20  years  in  approximately  equal 
installments.  Payment  would  be  in  dollars.  Therefore,  sales  may 
be  made  to  any  friendly  country  and  will  make  possible  greater  sales 
into  commercial  market  areas  as  well  as  into  the  so-called  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Since  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  this  title  will  return  dollar's  to  the  United  States  the  sales  are  not 
subject  to  the  limitations  applicable  to  title  I  sales  for  local  currencies. 

Interest  would  be  paid  on  the  unpaid  balances.  The  rate  of  interest 
could  not  exceed  the  cost  of  money  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
would  actually  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  commodities  with  the  purchasers. 
Th,e_rajg_of  interest  is  oLsecondarv  importance.  The  objective  is  to 
increase  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  and  to 
encourage  sales  for  dollars  into  hard  currency  markets  where  exports 
have  been  declining.  Not  only  will  these  sales  return  dollars  but  they 
will  also  return  many  indirect  benefits  such  as  savings  on  storage  costs 
where  the  commodities  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  removal  of  surpluses  which  depress  domestic 
market  prices,,  and  assist  in  increasing  consumption  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  markets. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Under  such  agreements  the  U.S. 
Government  would  not  undertake  the  physical  delivery  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  but  would  merely  agree  to  finance  exports  of 
such  commodities,  in  stipulated  amounts  and  providing  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  actually  in  surplus  at  the  time  they  are  to  be  delivered,  by 
accepting  notes  of  the  recipient  country  to  pay  for  such  commodities 
in  dollars  in  periods  of  not  to  exceed  20  years. 

Section  404  of  this  title  makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  is  to 
endeavor  to  maximize  sales  under  this  title,  but  in  so  doing  reasonable 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  to  avoid  replacing  sales  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds  and  determines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 
It  is  intended  that  such  precautions  established  shall  be  reasonable 
and  not  arbitrary.  It  is  intended  that  the  Secretary  should  have  a 
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substantial  basis  to  support  a  finding  and  determination  that  sales 
would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash.  Sales  under  this  title  should  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  end  that  maximum  quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
will  be  sold  for  dollars. 

Section  405  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  other 
exporting  nations  to  participate  in  the  sales  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  title  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis  if  other  historic 
supplying  nations  are  willing  to  make  sales  on  the  same  terms.  This 
provision  gives  ample  protection  to  other  friendly  nations.  It  is 
intended  by  this  section  to  assure  other  friendly  exporting  nations  of 
equitable  treatment  and  at  the  same  time,  however,  not  permit  sales 
to  be  delayed  or  market  opportunities  to  be  lost. 

Section  406  provides  that  certain  provisions  of  title  I  shall  be 
applicable  to  operations  under  the  new  title  IV  including:  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  such  operations  through  private  trade  channels,  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  CCC  to  finance  operations  under  the  title,  the  definition 
of  “surplus  agricultural  commodity,”  the  definition  of  “friendly 
nation,”  and  the  requirement  for  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  program  each  6  months, 

LONG-STAPLE  COTTON 

Section  16  provides  that  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  1960 
crop  of  long-staple  cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  1959 
marketing  quota,  which  amounts  to  approximately  70,000  acres.  This 
country  produces  only  about  50  percent  of  its  requirements  for  long- 
staple  cotton  but  the  producers  thereof  are  nevertheless  faced  at  this 
time  with  a  serious  and  peculiar  problem.  In  recent  years,  Egypt, 
the  world’s  largest  producer  of  this  type  of  cotton,  has  been  selling 
the  major  portion  of  its  crop  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Within  the  past  year 
or  so,  however,  Egyptian  imports  have  been  coming  into  the  United 
States  in  increasing  quantity  until  they  have  now  taken  over  approx¬ 
imately  85  percent  of  our  domestic  market  at  prices  with  which  domes¬ 
tic  producers  cannot  compete,  although  at  their  own  request  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  this  cotton  has  been  reduced  to  65  percent  of  parity. 
With  the  administration  understandably  reluctant  to  take  any  restric¬ 
tive  action  with  respect  to  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  this  time, 
producers  of  this  crop  in  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  the  victims 
of  a  diplomatic  situation  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Under  the 
marketing  quota  law,  their  acreage  allotment  for  1960  would  probably 
be  reduced,  because  of  the  large  Egyptian  supplies  in  this  country, 
from  approximately  70,000  acres  in  1959  to  less  than  40,000  acres  in 
1960. 

The  producers  proposed  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  which 
they  believed  would  improve  their  situation  but  that  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  provision  appear¬ 
ing  in  section  16.  This  is,  admittedly,  a  temporary  palliative  but  it 
will  at  least  keep  the  long-staple  cotton  producers  of  the  United  States 
from  being  put  out  of  business  until  further  consideration  of  their 
problems  can  work  out  a  more  permanent  solution. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  in¬ 
troduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Public  Law  480 — 83d  Congress 

AN  ACT  To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Lnited 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954”. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  ex¬ 
pand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly 
nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the 
economic  stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare, 
to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a 
means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the 
usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private 
trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor. 
It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  en¬ 
courage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to 
pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organ¬ 
izations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agree¬ 
ments  the  President  shall — - 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  channels 
are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  'with  respect 
to  sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
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(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand 
continuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval  of 
the  President;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United  States, 
taking  into  consideration  the  apportunities  to  achieve  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agreements  concluded 
by  the  President  hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale  hereunder 
to  domestic  exporters  or  for  grant  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  price-support  operations,  and  (2)  shall  make  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  the  sale  or  grant  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  supplying  such  commodities  to 
exporters  under  this  subsection  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  sales  price  restrictions  in  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  commodity  set-aside 
established  for  any  commodity  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  897)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  financed  hereunder  which  is  exported 
from  private  stocks. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  President  may,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to 
such  safeguards  as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  letters  of  commitment  against  funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this  purpose 
accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  Government,  or  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  Such  letters  of  commitment,  when  issued,  shall 
constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940.  Expenditures  of  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditures  of  Government 
funds. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pavment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
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export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 
(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or 
other  assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  used  in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  December  31,  1959, 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $2,250,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appro- 

f>riations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
ess  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  fiscal  years.] 

( b )  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December  31,  1960,  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1  ,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years: 
Provided,  however,  That  it  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals  resulting 
from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  this  Act  shall  have  priority 
over  disposals  under  this  title  and  that  agreements  under  this  title  shall 
be  entered  into  only  in  those  cases  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  that  countries  requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  requirements  through  commodities 
made  available  for  export  under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis  [;].  From  sale  pro¬ 
ceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  under  this  title  after  the  date 
of  this  amendment  shall  be  made  available  in  advance  for  use  over 
such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  particular 
regard  shall  be  given  to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the 
convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those  countries 
which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise 
available,  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries  for 
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the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  he  adequate  and  for  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection; 

[(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  within  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental  United  States 
stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  under  contracts,  including  advance  payment  con¬ 
tracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten  years.  All 
strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  under  authority  of  this 
title  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile 
and  may  be  additional  to  the  amounts  acquired  under  authority 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act.  Materials 
so  acquired  shall  be  released  from  the  supplemental  stockpile 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpile  Act;] 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or  other  materials 
for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the 
President  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or 
other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the 
above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act; 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense; 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall 
be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said 
bank  and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to 
United  States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affili¬ 
ates  of  such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion 
in  such  countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distri¬ 
bution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  United  States  agricultural  products:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  such  loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  Foreign 
currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans[;]. 
Interest  and  principal  payments  received  on  such  loans  shall  remain 
with  and  be  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  additional  loans 
under  this  subsection; 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained 
or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
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may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans[;J;  Provided ,  That 
such  loans  shall  be  denominated  in  United  States  dollars  and  pay¬ 
ments  in  foreign  currencies  shall  be  in  amounts  calculated  at  the 
time  of  payment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar  obligation 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  of  exchange; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1641(b))  and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs 
for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1446).  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the 
various  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall 
be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including 
a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate 
funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes, 
and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish 
a  fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of 
years  for  such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to 
include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
in  advance,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1448),  but 
no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j)  without 
appropriation  therefor ; 

(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to 
all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe,  but 
no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor; 

(l)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  for¬ 
eign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  acts; 
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(in)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation 
and  related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  1992),  and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fail- 
participation  and  related  activities; 

(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance;  (2)  the 
registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the 
acquisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and 
the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education;  and  in 
the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies:  Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used 
for  grants  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations  involving  grants  under  subsection  (f) 
and  to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  to  waive  such  applicability  of  section  1415  in  any 
case  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  or  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(p)  where  such  agreements  permit  such  action,  for  assistance  to 
meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than  requirements  for  sur¬ 
plus  food  commodities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $2 ,000 ,000  may  be  made  available  in  any  one  country 
for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  shah 
be  deposited  in  a  special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  government  using  any  of  such  curren¬ 
cies  for  a  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  shall 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  used. 

Sec.  106.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
shall  mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class, 
kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
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States,  either  privately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is  or  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be  ne¬ 
gotiated,  and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof 
which  may  be  included  in  the  negotiations  with  each  country  after 
advising  with  other  agencies  of  Government  affected  and  within 
broad  policies  laid  down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “friendly  nation”  means  any  country 
other  than  (1)  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the.  world  Communist  movement. 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each 
six  months  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and  such 
reports  shall  include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  [December  31,  1959]  December  81,  1960,  except  as  re¬ 
quired  pursuant  to  agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  national  food 
reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  made  available  by  the  President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve 
purposes  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring 
that  payment  shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve  and  that  the  recipient  country  shall  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  storage,  preservation,  and  delivery  of  such  commodities:  Provided, 
That  no  payment  shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of  such  commodities 
which  are  used  by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  government  of  the 
recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this  Act. 
Agreements  under  which  commodities  are  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  specify  whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shall  be  in 
foreign  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under  section 
104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency  payments  m,ay  be 
used.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  section  the  President  shall 
give  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  section  101  for  agreements  entered 
into  under  that  section. 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  (as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  I)  as  he  may  request, 
for  transfer  (1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
of  such  nation,  and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations  without 
regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  government. 
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Sec.  202.  [The]  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and 
in  order  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas  in 
addition  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  authorize  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall  take 
reasonable  precaution  that  such  transfers  will  not  displace  or  interfere 
with  sales  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 

Sec.  203.  Not  more  than  [$800,000,000]  $1,100,000,000  (including 
the  Corporation’s  investment  in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended 
for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title. 
The  President  may  make  such  transfers  through  such  agencies  includ¬ 
ing  intergovernmental  organizations,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of 
the  facilities  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Such  transfers  may  include  delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States 
ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said  section  416  and  charges  for 
general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds. 
Funds  required  for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized  under  this  title 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such 
other  Federal  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1959]  1960. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  This  section  contains  an  amendment  to  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  authorizing  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  make  commodities  available  to  relieve  distress. 

Sec.  302.  This  section  contains  a  revision  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  authorizes  various  methods  of 
disposition  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  commodities  in 
surplus  supply. 

[Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  such 
strategic  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 
domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  as  the 
President  may  designate,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and 
assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby 
directed  to  use  ever  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  chan- 
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nels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carrying 
out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  of  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and 
to  assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under  this  Act  will  not  unduly 
disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash 
sales  for  dollars.  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  domestic  processing 
of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  cooperate  with  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  respect  to  commodities  covered 
by  formal  multilateral  international  marketing  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  then-  possession  for  strategic  materials.] 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  any  such 
action  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  barter  or  exchange 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  (a)  any  materials  included  within  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98-98K)  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  raw  materials  of  which  the 
United  States  does  not  produce  its  requirements  and  strategic  and  other 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  important  to  the  economy  or  the  security 
programs  of  the  United  States,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary,  including 
but  not  limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
or  (c)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (d)  materials  or 
equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction 
programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through 
private  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  exported.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  consummate  agreements  for  disposals  authorized  herein  at  a  'rate  of 
$850,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  and  en¬ 
courage  the  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the  United  States  providing 
the  agricultural  commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  materials  be  exported 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  contemplated  herein  are 
hereby  directed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
changes  as  directed  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
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assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives 
vn  effecting  exchanges  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for 
such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  title  I  oi  this  Act  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent 
ol  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with 
nations  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or 
transferred  thereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  availability  of 
those  or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  transac- 
Uons  under  title  I  or  title  III  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  China. 

Sec.  305.  [All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed  of 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by,  as  far  as  practical, 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.]  All  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed  of  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19  fa,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly 
identified  by  appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container  and 
insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality  where  such  stocks  are 
distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  where  available  funds  accruing  under  title  I  shall  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  fOl .  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  economic  development  of  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such 
nations  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit 
jot  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so 
that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized  more 
effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  development  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  use. 

Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quantities 
of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this  title,  providing 
such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time  delivery  is  to  be  made. 

.  3>ec.  403.  I  ayment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the 
President  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately 
equal  annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under  the 
agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  such  last 
delivery. 
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Sec.  m-  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  taking  such  reasonable  precautions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and 
determines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

Sec.  Jf.05.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  com¬ 
modities  for  their  participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program 
herein  authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  102, 
103(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  title. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956,  AS  AMENDED 

******* 

TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h),  or  for  other  purposes  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704);  but  no  strategic  or  critical  material  shall 
be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
such  barter  or  exchange,  except  for  such  national  stockpile,  for  such 
supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs;  or  strategic 
or  other  materials  required  by  other  Government  agencies. 

(b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  free  of 
duty. 

(c)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
materials  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  any 
materials  so  transferred.  The  value  of  any  such  material  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  the  lower  of  the  domestic  market  price 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  therein  as  of  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

******* 

LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  347.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Part  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
is  produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or 
any  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for  various 
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end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown 
in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types. 

(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year,  not  later  than  October  15, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
will  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  such  marketing  year  by 
more  than  8  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a 
national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  such  cotton 
produced  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  deter¬ 
mine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  adequate  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton, 
taking  into  account  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1961  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the 
next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus  (3)  such  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from 
trie  next  crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks.  The  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton 
described  in  subsection  (a)  for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  larger 
of  thirty  thousand  bales  or  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  such  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  quota 
is  pi  o c  1  a  l m e d  [ .  ] :  Provided,  however,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 
I960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton . 

„  A,n  Provisions  of  this  Act,  except  section  342,  subsection  (h), 
(k),  and  (1)  of  section  344,  the  parenthetical  provisions  relating  to 
acreages  regarded  as  having  been  planted  to  cotton,  and  the  provisions 
i elating  to  minimum  small  farm  allotments,  shall,  insofar  as  applicable, 
apply  to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  applicable  penalty  rate  for  such  cotton 
under  section  346  shall  be  the  higher  of  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  or  50  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
as  oi  the  date  specified  therein. 

(d)  Unless  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  penalty  provisions  of  section  346  shall  not  apply  to 

am  cotton  the  staple  of  which  is  one  and  one-half  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

(e)  The  exemptions  authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  unless  (1)  the  cotton  is  ginned  on  a  roller-type 
gin  or  (2)  the  Secretary  authorizes  the  cotton  to  be  ginned  on  another 
type  gin  for  experimental  purposes  or  to  prevent  loss  of  the  cotton 
due  to  frost  or  other  adverse  condition. 
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Table  1. — Public  Law  480:  Exports  by  commodity,  July  1,  1954,  through  Mar.  31, 

1959 


[In  thousands] 


Commodity 

Unit 

Title  I 

Title  II 

Title  III 

Total, 

Public 

Law 

4801 

Barter 

Foreign 

dona¬ 

tions 

Wheat.. .  . . .  ... 

657,  500 
6,900 
67,200 
62,400 
22, 100 
6,800 
4,700 
28,100 

3,200 
199, 700 

54,000 

7,400 

13,900 

1,800 

1,500 

219,000 

5,800 
45, 800 
3,700 

936, 300 
60, 100 
211, 200 
128, 900 

96.900 
45, 800 
16,500 
38,100 

5,000 
200, 200 
180, 100 
185, 000 
1, 646, 100 
710, 100 
7,500 

33.900 
2, 305, 800 

3,000 
663,700 
237, 400 
136,000 

2,000 
93, 200 
20,000 
10, 600 
113,  700 
2,440 

10 

50.900 
764,  700 

12,000 

Wheat  flour  (in  wheat  equivalent).. 

Corn . . . .  . 

126, 400 
64,700 
73,300 
39, 000 
11,800 
2,600 

1, 800 
500 

Barley . . . . 

Grain  sorghums .  . . 

Oats _ 

Rye .  . . . 

2  24 
3,300 

65 

Rice  (milled) _ . _ _ 

Hundred¬ 

weight. 

Bale . 

2  4,100 

Cotton  (including  linters) . . 

Tobacco _  _ 

Pound _ 

Lard . . . . 

180;  100 
185, 000 
1, 646, 100 
561, 300 
7,500 

33. 900 

97.900 
3,000 

18,600 

29,000 

10,800 

2,000 

93,200 

20,000 

10,600 

113,700 

300 

10 

50.900 

Tallow . .  . . . 

Soybean  oil _ _ _ 

Cottonseed  oil _ _ 

40,800 

34,700 

73,300 

Linseed  oil _  _ _ _ 

Milk  (evaporated  and  condensed).. 
Milk  (nonfat  dry) _ _ 

. do . 

136,900 

15,900 

2, 055, 100 

Milk  (dry  whole).. . . 

Cheese _ _ _ 

65, 400 
30,200 
2,400 

2,900 

1,200 

576. 800 
177, 000 

122. 800 

Butter _  ..  .. 

Butter  oil,  anhydrous  milk  fat  and 
ghee. 

Dairy  products  (other) _ _ 

. do . . 

_ dn 

Beef _  _ 

Pork  products _ _ _ 

Poultry . .  _  _ 

Pruit,  fresh,  dried,  and  juices _ 

Dry  edible  beans . . . 

Hundred¬ 

weight. 

400 

570 

1, 170 

Seeds. . . . 

Potatoes. _ _ 

Pound _ 

Cornmeal _ _ _ _ 

15,500 

749, 200 

Wool . . . . 

12,000 

i  Included  but  not  listed  are  exports  through  barter  of  small  quantities  of  flaxseed,  dried  skim  milk,  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  grain  sorghums,  and  rye. 

1  Rye  equivalent  of  11,000  hundredweight  of  flour. 
s  Rough  and  milled. 
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Table  2. — Title  I,  Public  Law  480:  Amount  programed  under  agreements  signed 
through  May  SI,  1959,  and  estimated  market  value  of  commodities  shipped  from 
beginning  of  program  through  May  31,  1959 


Country 


Amount  pro¬ 
gramed 
(export  mar¬ 
ket  value 
excluding 
ocean  trans- 


Estimated 
market 
value  of 
shipments  1 


portation) 


Argentina _ 

Austria . . 

Brazil _ 

Burma _ 

Ceylon _ _ 

Chile... . . . 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador _ 

Finland _ _ _ 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Greece _ 

Iceland _ 

India _ 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ 

Israel. _ _ 

Italy . 

Japan _ 


$28, 681, 000 
40, 155, 000 
155, 381, 000 
38,  752, 000 
17,  799, 000 
36,  723, 000 
19,  911, 000 
35, 019, 000 
8,  549, 000 
36, 242, 000 
57, 148, 000 
1, 197, 000 
59,  258, 000 
7,  763, 000 
544, 039,  000 
128, 149, 000 
9, 963, 000 
117, 055, 000 
146,  825, 000 
135, 064, 000 


$28, 681, 000 
38,  489, 000 
89, 055, 000 
22, 388, 000 
6,  775, 000 
36,  723, 000 
19,  654, 000 
29,  559, 000 
7, 396, 000 
31,  776, 000 
30, 323, 000 
1, 197, 000 
58,  467, 000 
5, 155, 000 
493, 482, 000 
89,  844, 000 
9,  963, 000 
103,  222, 000 
131, 814, 000 
135, 064, 000 


Country 

Amount  pro¬ 
gramed 
(export  mar¬ 
ket  value 
excluding 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 

Estimated 
market 
value  of 
shipments  * 

Korea . . 

$116, 458,000 

$115, 102, 000 

Mexico . . 

26,  600, 000 

24, 644, 000 

Netherlands _ 

247, 000 

247, 000 

Pakistan _ 

242, 646, 000 

194,  580, 000 

Paraguay . . 

2,  598, 000 

2,  598, 000 

Peru _ _ 

20, 312, 000 

20,  280, 000 

Philippines _ 

13, 097, 000 

12,  586, 000 

Poland _ 

128,  631, 000 

128,  818, 000 

Portugal . . 

6,  282, 000 

6,  282, 000 

Spain _ _ 

367,  730, 000 

316, 913, 000 

Thailand _ 

4,  394, 000 

4, 083, 000 

Turkey _ _ 

United  Arab  Be- 

175, 350, 000 

145, 055, 000 

public.  . . 

60, 341, 000 

33, 953, 000 

United  Kingdom... 

48, 150, 000 

48,  067, 000 

Uruguay _ 

11,800, 000 

3,  726, 000 

Vietnam _ _ 

5,  800, 000 

5, 330, 000 

Yugoslavia _ 

343, 005, 000 

313, 433, 000 

Total... . . 

3, 197, 114, 000 

2, 744, 724, 000 

1  Value  is  estimated  export  market  value,  f.o.b.  U.S.  ports,  of  tonnage  shown  on  ocean  bills  of  lading. 
J^stunates  are  revised  to  reflect  actual  amounts  financed  when  this  information  is  obtained  for  completed 
authorizations. 


Table  3. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  J une  SO,  1 959 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Table  4. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959 

[Amounts  are  in  millions  of  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 
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Table  5. —  Transfer  authorizations  issued  under  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  July  1,  1954,  to  June  SO,  1959 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Table  5. —  Transfer  authorizations  issued  under  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  July  1,  1954,  to  June  SO,  1959 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Table  6. —  Title  III,  Public  Law  480 — Authorizations  for  foreign  donations,  fiscal  years  1955-69 

[In  thousands] 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into  in  specified  periods  1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Materials 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1957-58 

July- 

December 

1958 

Strategic: 

71.8 

409.6 
s  423.3 

34.5 

Total  strategic . . . 

71.8 

832.9 

34.6 

Supply:  * 

28.4 

31.0 
13.3 
54. 1 

7.4 

Total  supply . . . 

35.8 

98.4 

107.6 

931.3 

34.5 

1  Years  beginning  July.  December  1958  preliminary. 

2  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  with  reimbursement  as  provided 
by  sec.  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

3  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  transfers  of  $7,100,000  to  strategic  stockpile. 

*  Strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government  agencies. 


Table  8. — Agricultural  commodities  exported  under  barter  contracts  in  specified 

periods  1 


Commodity 

Unit 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1957-58 

July-December  19581  2 3 

Under 
all  con¬ 
tracts 

1954-55 

through 

1957-58 

contracts 

1958-59 

contracts 

Bushel _ 

Thousand  units 

33,445 

9,338 

209,  679 
117,  344 
63,  779 
38, 154 
11, 651 
39,  380 
866 
34, 731 
11,  976 
1, 487 
91 

3,353 
8,162 
272 
10 
118 
325 
1, 363 

3,082 
8, 121 
272 
10 

271 

41 

_ do . . . 

_ do _ 

118 

185 

Hundredweight _ 

990 

140 
1, 363 

_ do _ 

4,630 

Bale-  _ 

56 

20 

2 151 
22 

114 

3 

37 

19 

Metric  ton _ 

. do _ 

1,227 

13, 619 

441 

393 

48 

Millions  of  dollars 

107.6 

923.3 

44.3 

36.6 

7.7 

1  Years  beginning  July  1. 

2  Includes  partial  estimate  for  December. 

3  Includes  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  by  July  31, 1959,  under  cotton  export  sales  program  announce¬ 
ment  CN-EX-5  dated  Apr.  23,  1958. 

>  Includes  flaxseed,  dry  edible  beans,  linseed  oil,  peanuts,  soybeans,  dry  milk,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese, 
and  cottonseed  meal. 
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Table  9.  Value  of  materials  delivered  under  the  barter  'program  by  country  of 
origin  for  calendar  years  1954  through  1958  ( based  on  program  operating  records ) 


[Value  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  origin 

Calendar  years 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Total 

Africa  1 _ _ 

$11.0 

$49.5 

.1 

$34.4 

.3 

6.0 

3.0 

6.1 

1.0 

.5 

21.2 

.1 

$0.5 

10.9 

4.4 
5.8 
1.1 

1.5 
30.8 

.2 

1.3 

$0.8 

1.6 

.6 

.5 

$94.9 

1.7 

18.5 
8.0 

12.7 
2.1 

3.8 

77.5 
.3 

2.0 

1.4 
.3 
.1 

25.3 

2.9 

34.3 
2.0 

18.0 

11.2 

25.2 
63.0 

.3 

54.4 
.3 

4.0 

3.5 
14.0 

1.7 
.1 

12.1 

22.8 
.2 

15.9 
113.4 

1.6 
.4 

16.0 

.2 

.8 

.6 

1.3 

71.3 

6.9 

9.8 

Argentina _ _ _ 

Australia _ _ 

Belgian  Congo _ 

Belgium _ _ _ _ 

.3 

Bolivia _ _ _ _ 

Brazil _ _ _ _ 

.2 

6.7 

1.6 

16.1 

Canada _ _ _ _ _ 

2.7 

Ceylon . . . . . 

Chile . . . . . 

.2 

.6 

.5 

Colombia _  _ 

.6 

.2 

.3 

Cuba _  . 

Formosa _ _ _ 

.1 

2.0 

France . . . . 

.5 

9.2 

7.8 

2.7 

13.5 

.4 

4.1 

3.0 

1.0 

12.2 

5.8 
.2 

4.4 

1.2 

7.3 

.7 

24.2 

12.9 

.2 

8.8 
.3 

Ghana . . . . . . . 

Germany,  West _ _  . 

.2 

2.0 

14.2 

.4 

4.6 

5.2 

Greece _  _ _ 

India. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.0 

2.3 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Jamaica _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Japan . . .  . . .  . 

3. 1 

19.7 

15.1 
.1 

16.1 

Madagascar . . A _ 

Mexico _ _ _ _ 

2. 1 

27.4 

Morocco _ _ _ _  . 

Netherlands _ _ _ _ 

2.4 

1.7 

1. 1 
1.7 
.2 
.7 

.5 
.  1 
7.8 

New  Caledonia.. . . . . . . 

Northern  Rhodesia _ _ _ _ 

6.0 

.1 

.1 

.7 

5.6 

Norway _ _  ..  .  _  . 

.9 

Pakistan _ _ _ 

2.4 

6.6 

.2 

6.3 

21.1 

9.0 

3.7 

Philippine  Islands _ _ _ 

6.9 

Portugal _ ...  .  . . . . 

Portugese  East  Africa . . . 

8.5 

4.8 

1.1 

49.8 

1.0 

South  Africa _ _ _ _ 

37.7 

.6 

South-West  Africa _ _ _ 

South  Korea _ _ _ 

.4 
7.3 
.2 
.  1 
.6 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

.1 

.3 

3.7 

4.6 

Spain. _ _ _ _ 

Sweden . . . . . 

.3 

.4 

Tasmania _ _ _ _ 

Trieste . . . .  . . 

.6 

.7 

9.8 

2.5 

.4 

Turkey... . . . .  . 

18.3 

1.7 

.5 

23.0 

1.5 

4.8 

20.2 

1.2 

4. 1 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ 

18.8 

127.0 

207.4 

234.6 

169.0 

756.8 

1  Represents  diamond  deliveries  for  which  individual  countries  are  not  available. 
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Table  10. — • Barter  transactions,  by  calendar  years  from  1950  through  December  1958 
( based  on  program  operating  records) 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1954-58, 

total 

Number  of  firm  offers  re¬ 
ceived  1 _ _  -  _ 

10 

28 

27 

48 

93 

268 

388 

221 

384 

Number  of  contracts 
made  —  -  _ 

8 

16 

12 

16 

68 

88 

170 

49 

72 

Value  of  materials  con¬ 
tracted  for  (in  millions 
of  dollars): 

A.  Contract  value _ 

12.1 

37.0 

15.7 

30.2 

111.3 

218.8 

432.8 

121.3 

95.4 

979.6 

B.  World  value  at 
time  of  contract. 

12.2 

37.0 

15.7 

34.1 

115.0 

235.5 

455.6 

124.6 

107.1 

1, 037. 8 

C.  Present  world 
value _  . 

11.7 

23.7 

13.4 

41.2 

118.9 

260.8 

437.3 

111.3 

106.9 

1. 035. 2 

Export  selling  price  of 
commodities  (in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars):  Given 
in  exchange  .  .... 

14.3 

36.3 

16. 1 

24.5 

38.4 

261.  5 

371.6 

243.9 

65.0 

6, 287. 1 

Annual  cost  of  storage  of 
commodities  (in  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars) :  Given 
in  exchange _ 

833.7 

3.  373. 9 

1. 100. 0 

1, 995.  4 

3,  660. 5 

33, 072. 2 

45.  946.  7 

20.061.2 

109, 127. 7 

Annual  cost  of  storage  of 
material  taken  (in 
thousands  of  dollars)  2„ 

3.2 

17.8 

8.7 

234.1 

58.0 

342.6 

853.8 

3 1,  795. 1 

1,  377. 0 

4. 426. 5 

1  Partially  estimated. 

2  Storage  charges  on  materials  acquired  for  immediate  consumption  by  other  Government  agencies  not 
included. 

3  Includes  interest  at  3H  percent  on  investment  for  construction  of  French  housing. 

Table  11. — Export  of  agricultural  commodities 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Exports  as  a  result  of— 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1953 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1954 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1955 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1956 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1957 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

1958 

I.  Dollar  sales: 

A.  Other  than  CCC  stocks  _ 

B.  CCC  stocks: 

1.  Cash__ . _  _ 

2.  Credit.  - .  -  -  _ 

2, 289. 1 

147.9 

2, 112. 2 

344.2 

1,  588.7 

349.1 

1, 314.6 

1,071.7 

4.0 

2, 023. 3 

555.7 

15.2 

82.9 

269.0 

925.5 

317.9 

314.9 

1,942.7 

384.3 

25.1 
93.8 

58.1 

806.6 

214.0 

329.4 

3.  Payments-in-kind  ...  _ 

II.  Barter  sales. . 

14.0 

29.9 

224.1 

266.0 

362.0 

404.7 

349.6 

604.5 
434.  5 
378.8 

III.  Foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  . -  - . 

IV.  Sales  financed  by  ICA  programs _ 

V.  Other  programs,  including  donations. 

Total  exports _ _ 

350.6 

42.2 

497.0 

60.0 

2, 843. 8 

3, 043. 3 

3, 194. 6 

4, 157.  7 

4, 507.  4 

3, 854. 0 

Table  12. — -U.S.  agricultural  exports,  calendar  years  1957  and  1958 


Commodity 

1957 

1958 

Change, 
increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(-) 

Cotton _  _  _ _ 

Millions 

$1,049 

1,485 

888 

389 

131 

359 
452 

360 
667 
134 

Millions 

$656 

1,412 

733 

501 

99 

354 

390 

381 

549 

112 

Percent 

-37 

-5 

-17 

+29 

-24 

-1 

-14 

+5 

-18 

-16 

Grains  and  feeds  1 _ _  _ 

Wheat  and  flour  1 _ 

Feed  grains  1 2 _ _ _ _  - 

Rice,  milled  1 _ _ 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured _  __  _ 

Vegetable  oils,  seeds  i _  _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables  1 _ _ _ _ 

Animals  and  products  1 _ _ _ _ 

Other  1 _ _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ 

4,506 

3,854 

-14 

1  Includes  private  shipments  for  relief  and  charity,  mostly  CCC  surpluses  donated  to  welfare  agencies 
under  sec.  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  other  legislation. 

2  Including  major  products. 
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Table  13. —  U.S.  agricultural  exports 


Commodity 

• 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Change, 
increase  (+) 

1957-58  1 

1958-59] 2 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Cotton _  _ _ 

*3  i}  h 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Grains  and  feeds  3 _  __  _ 

1  OR 

+17 

+7 

Wheat  and  flour  3 _  .  . 

...  ^  1: 

681 

392 

Feed  grains 31 _ 

Rice,  milled  3 . . . . 

; 

91 

343 

413 

214 

'it  ! 

95 

350 

435 

240 

145 

OO  r. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured _ 

+2 

+5 

+12 

Vegetable  oils  and  seeds  3 _ 

Soybeans _ _ _ 

Edible  vegetable  oils  35 _ 

-  141 

~'j 

Fruits  and  preparations  3 _ 

262 

120 

483 

161 

89 

Vegetables  and  preparations  3 _ 

;i35 

480 

Animals  and  products  3_ . 

Fats  and  oils _  _ _ ...  . 

-1 

Meats  and  products _  _ 

94 

56 

+15 

-12 

Dairy  products  3 _  _ 

114 

166 

llfi 

Private  relief  6_ .  ....  . 

Other  3 _  _  _  _  _  _ 

no 

—  j 

Total.. . . 

d  nno 

745 

1  Partly  revised. 

2  Partly  estimated. 

3  Excludes  private  relief. 

4  Excludes  products. 

3  Cottonseed  and  soybean. 

■  +  H 

p 

■  ;  ; 

?;i  £ 

CV' 

I  1  | 

j  & 

•  Mostly  CCC  donations. 

.  i.  :■  7 

c-  * 

fs.'  &  <- 

!  £ 
r-»  I  < 

Table  14.—  U.S. 


United  Kingdom.. 

Japan _ _ 

Canada _ 

West  Germany _ 

Netherlands _ 

India _ 

Cuba _ „ 

Spain _ 

Italy - 

Republic  of  Korea. 

Mexico _ 

Belgium _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

France _ 

Venezuela _ _ 

Other _ 


Total 


agricultural  exports  by  country  of  destination,  calendar  years 
1957  and  1958 


Country 


1957 


Millions 
$501 
454 
£  -354 

411 
238 
253 
147 
100 
214 
123 
104 

. 145 

1  ~  T29 
85 
82 
1, 165 


4,506 


1958 


Millioris 

$409 

361 

344 

285 

205 

175 

145 

144 

142 

106 

103 

95 

87 

84 

1,057 


3, 854 


Change,  in¬ 
crease  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


Percent 

-18 

-20 

-3 

-31 

-14 

-30 

-1 

+44 

-34 

-10 

+2 

-29 

-26 

+2 

+2 

-9 


-14 


44711—69 - 4 


Table  15.  Wheat,  including  flour  ( grain  equivalent )  Total  exports  and  Government  exports  by  programs,  United  States,  194-8—57 

[Thousands  of  bushels! 
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Table  16. — Public  Law  480  commodity  sales  agreement  programs,  Aug.  13,  1957- 
July  15,  1959,  showing  currencies  available  for  loans  under  sec.  104(e) 

[Money  amounts  in  millions] 


Country  and  unit  of  currency 


Market 
value  of 
commodity 
sales  agree- 


Maxlmum  Export-Import 
Bank  share  for  sec.  104(e) 
loan  funds 


Credits 

author¬ 

ized— 


ments  in 

dollars  Percent 
of  sales 
proceeds 


Dollar 
equiva¬ 
lent  1 


foreign 
Foreign  currency 
currency 


Countries  where  104(e)  loan  funds  were  provided: 

Applications  being  accepted: 

Argentina  (peso) . . 

Ceylon  (rupee) . . . . . 

China  (Taiwan)  (N.T.D.)  — - - 

Ecuador  (sucre) . . - . 

Finland  (markka) _ _ _ 

France  (franc) _ _ _ 

Greece  (drachma) . . 

Iceland  (krona)— . 

India  (rupee)--.*. . . 

Indonesia  (rupiah) . . 

Korea  (hwan) _ _ .. 

Pakistan  (rupee) . , _ _ 

Philippines  (peso)- . - - - - 

Turkey  (lira) _ _ 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian  pound) . . 

Uruguay  (peso) - - 

Vietnam  (piaster) _ _ _ 


33.0 

21.0 

25.5 

1.8 

13.1 

65.9 

19.8 

6.3 

295.8 

40.3 
83.0 

151.3 
4. 1 
86.7 

48.3 

12.4 
6.0 


25 

25 

24 

25 
16 
25 
15 
15 
25 
25 

2 

19 

25 

15 

25 

25 

25 


8.3 

5.3 
6.0 

.5 
2. 1 

13.9 
2.9 

.8 

73.9 
10.0 

2.0 
29.3 
1.0 
13.0 
12. 1 
3.1 
1.5 


660.8 
25.0 
190.9 
7.0 
660.3 
6, 370. 1 

87.3 

19.4 

352.5 

378.5 

1,000.0 

139.6 
2.0 

90.5 
5.0 

12.5 

52.5 


340.0 
2, 845. 0 
15.0 


1.0 


1.0 

.5 

19.3 


Total 


>903.1 


21 


>  185.  4 


Receipt  of  applications  terminated: 

Colombia  (peso) _ _ _ 

Israel  (pound) _ 

Italy  (lira) _ _ _ 

Mexico  (peso) - 

Peru  (sol) _ _ _ _ - . 

Total _ _ _ 

Countries  where  no  provision  was  made  for  104(e) 
loans: 


13.7 

79.3 

25.0 

28.2 

7.8 


154.0 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


3.4 

19.8 

6.3 

7.1 

2.0 


24.2 

35.7 
3, 902. 3 

88.7 
48.0 


23.3 
16.5 
1, 825. 0 
88.0 
41.0 


25 


>38.5 


Burma _ 

Poland _ 

Spain _ 

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia _ 

Total . - 

Grand  total _ 


18.0 

163.1 

208.0 

13.0 

167.8 


569.9 


1, 627. 0 


14 


223.9 


1  Amounts  specified  in  the  sales  agreements;  not  necessarily  the  equivalents  at  present  rates  of  exchange 
of  the  foreign  currency  amounts  shown. 

>  Column  does  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  17. — Countries  in  which  eligible  applications  for  sec.  104(e)  loan  funds  have 
exceeded  maximum  funds  expected,  July  17,  1959 

[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Country 

ur&ir&H 
r  *fcusJ2 

j  i'li 

j  t. 

i  r-f. ,  v?. 

Maximum 

funds 

expected 

Credits 

authorized 

and 

Balance 

Active  appli¬ 
cations  and 
applications 
refused 

proposed 

for  lack 
of  funds 

Argentina _ 

$8.3 

0 

$3.2 

2  6.  8 
10.6 
3.0 
7.0 
1.7 

2 

6.3 

France _  ...  _ 

13.9 

19.8 

6.3 

7.  1 
2.0 
1.0 
3.1 

.  2 

Israel _ _ 

Italy _  .  . 

Mexico _  _ 

,i 

.3 

Peru . . 

Philippines _ 

7.6 

Uruguay . 

0 

3. 1 

4.0 

Total _ 

64.9 

32.5 

107.7 

1  Funds  not  yet  available. 

2  $5,800,000  at  the  eurrent  exchange  rate; 

•,  '  "i ;  ik  j  if  j  ciu  If.  ...  '.. 

Table  18.  Repayment  periods — Loan  agreements  concluded  under  sec.  104(g)  of 

Public  Law  480  as  amended  1 

[Million  dollars  equivalent 2] 


Country 


Argentina _ _ 

Austria..! _ 

Brazil _ _ 

Burma _ _ .... 

Ceylon. .( _ 

Chile.. _ f.: 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador.. _ 1__ 

Finland _ 

Greece _ 

Iceland.... _ 

India _ 

Indonesia _ _ 

Iran _ ! _ ±_ 

Israel _ 

Italy _ 

Japan . . _ 

Mexico _ ’ _ ... _ 

Pakistan _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Philippines _ 

Portugal _ 

Spain _ 

Thailand.. . . 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Uruguay _ _ 

Yugoslavia _ 


Total _ 

Percent  of  total. 


Repayable  in— 


Total 

E  « 

40  years 

30  years 

25  years 

20  years 

15  years 
or  less 

20.0 

20.0 

26.3 

24.8 

1.  6 

149.  2 

149.2 

17.3 

17.3 

2.  2 

2.2 

31.7 

27.7 

4.0 

25.4 

25.4 

7.2 

7.2 

3  19.0 

14.0 

5.0 

37.4 

33.2 

4.2 

5.7 

5.7 

383.  8 

383.8 

*73.2 

70.8 

2.4 

2.  5 

2.5 

*93.8 

2.5 

91.3 

81.2 

81.  2 

108.9 

108.9 

13.6 

13.6 

89.1 

89. 1 

2.2 

2.  2 

16.1 

8.  3 

7  8 

5.2 

5.2 

3.4 

3.4 

*  198.  4 

104.8 

50.2 

43.4 

1.0 

1.0 

25.3 

25.3 

6.3 

6.3 

204.5 

88.4 

116. 1 

1,  649.  9 

1, 171.  4 

344.5 

85.6 

34.8 

13.6 

100 

71 

21 

5 

2 

1 

Shortfalls in 01  •  eT°' cremt  m  Iorelgn  currencies  up  to  the  amount  stated. 

t  LicI  K?e^a^pemhBnnt!eJ0SS  °,f  about  $5.1  million  equivalent  resulting  from  the  devaluation  of  the  fiimmark. 
includes  agreements  signed  pursuant  to  sec.  104(d)  transactions. 

19W°aTre'7^cp?fttwt^,iJPpliCati1®  of  local  currencies  resulting  from  sales  made  prior  to  fiscal  year 

S  auDlioaMe tn faayment  rn  dollars  and  4  percent  if  repayment  is  made  in  local  currencies.  The 

?espect?ve  v  b  Fo?  fiscal  v^^QCi'?n  Wlth  f!ales  co?clufcle,<i  durlng  flscal  year  1958  were  4  and  5  Percent, 
4  percent  In  A  nriliorainm!959,  sales'  a  umformrate  of  3H  percent  was  established.  This  was  raised  to 

liclvowneri  nrofit  Si^.th  rat,e  m£!y  Yary  to  the  extent  that  loans  are  made  <»  Private  enterprises,  pub¬ 
licly  owned  profit-earning  types  of  projects,  or  to  development  banks. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  report  that  we 
favor  and  support  most  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8609.  However, 
we  are  not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
change  the  barter  program. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  useful  and  successful  method  of  disposing 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  and,  in  the  face  of  our  farm  abundance, 
it  should  be  continued.  A  substantial  part  of  this  disposal  activity 
has  been  under  the  barter  program.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
minority  or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  the  barter 
program.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  this  program  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  reasonable  and  sensible  manner  designed  to  be  of 
maximum  benefits  to  our  farmers,  our  taxpayers,  and  our  national 
interest.  We  feel  that  the  present  barter  program  under  which  some 
$160  million  of  agricultural  commodities  per  year  are  now  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  provides  the  minimum  safeguards  to  the  Nation.  The  barter 
provisions  of  H.R.  8609  would  place  the  program  on  an  uncontrolled, 
unrestricted,  and  unsound  basis. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  8609  which  deal  with  barter  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  make  four  major  changes  in  the  present  barter  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480.  We  believe  all  of  these  changes  are 
undesirable. 

1.  Barter  would  have  specific  priority  over  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  sales  for  foreign  currencies  would  only  be  made  after  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  country  could 
not  meet  its  requirements  through  barter. 

This  change  completely  ignores  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  which  is  to  expand  trade  and 
increase  exports  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The 
problem  today  is  to  find  countries  willing  to  buy  additional  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  even  for  their  foreign  currencies.  There  is  no  long 
waiting  line  of  countries  clamoring  for  our  surpluses  on  any  terms. 
This  provision  can  have  only  one  effect,  and  that  is  to  prolong  and 
make  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  development  of  title  I 
agreements  and  thereby  reduce  the  total  amount  of  agricultural 
exports. 

2.  H.R.  8609  greatly  expands  the  list  of  materials  eligible  for 
acceptance  under  barter,  and  places  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  responsibility  for 
determination  of  acceptable  materials. 

Other  committees  of  Congress  which  have  made  a  much  more  ex¬ 
haustive  study  and  analysis  of  our  stockpiling  program  than  has  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  indicated  that  the  present  level  of 
stockpiled  materials  is  excessive.  We  frankly  do  not  believe  that  our 
committee  should  attempt  to  legislate  on  materials  for  the  stockpile 
nor  do  we  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized 
to  determine  what  materials  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  stockpile. 
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3.  H.R.  8609  removes  any  authority  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  exported  under  the  barter  program. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
the  basic  legislation.  Section  2  of  the  basic  act  states  as  its  objective — • 

*  *  *  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  may  be  sold  *  *  * 

The  present  provisions  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  barter  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  restrict  the  movement  of  bartered 
agricultural  commodities  so  as  to — • 

(a)  Safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  Assure  that  barters  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities; 

(c)  Assure  that  cash  sales  for  dollars  will  not  be  replaced; 

(d)  Cooperate  with  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  respect  to  commod¬ 
ities  covered  by  formal  multilateral  international  marketing 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

We  believe  these  reasons  for  restricting  the  movement  of  bartered 
agricultural  commodities  are  sound  and  certainly  consistent  with  the 
stated  policy  of  Congress  concerning  sales  for  foreign  currency.  Their 
repeal  would  be  inconsistent. 

We  fail  to  see  any  benefit  to  be  gained  by  their  repeal  except  to 
provide  an  unhampered  opportunity  for  a  few  importers  of  metals 
and  minerals  to  convert  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  into  dollars 
for  their  benefit  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

4.  H.R„  8609  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  endeavor 
to  barter  at  a  rate  of  $350  million  each  fiscal  year. 

Even  if  there  was  any  assurance  that  the  movement  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  barter  was  in  addition  to  the  quantity  that  would 
be  exported  without  barter  we  doubt  if  the  Congress  should  attempt 
to  place  a  dollar  minimum  on  the  amount  of  barter  to  be  accomplished. 
The  total  amount  of  barter  transactions  consummated  in  any  fiscal 
year  should  be  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  individual 
proposals  offered  in  the  light  of  broad  policy  directives  by  the  Congress. 

Under  this  bill,  however,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  agriculture 
commodities  exported  under  barter  would  be  in  addition  to  those  that 
would  move  anyway.  To  the  contrary,  with  no  restrictions  on  where 
the  commodities  could  be  sold,  it  is  axiomatic  that  they  would  be 
sold  in  the  easiest  dollar  market  in  replacement  of  usual* marketings 
and  in  lieu  of  dollar  sales. 

We  believe  this  proposed  legislation  would  not  provide  an  additional 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses. 

We  believe  the  true  effect  would  be  to  assure  an  additional  $350 
million  market  for  foreign  produced  metals  and  minerals  which  are 
surplus  to  world  demand  without  reducing  the  surplus  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  This  would  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  of  those  metals  and  minerals  and  the  few  vigorous  proponents 
of  this  legislation  who  are  engaged  in  international  trading  in  and 
importation  of  those  metals  and  minerals.  We  would,  in  effect,  be 
using  the  stockpiles  as  a  price  support  device  for  surplus  metals. 
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The  recent  developments  in  coconut-oil  prices  illustrate  that  the 
value  of  any  surplus  material  in  a  stockpile  is  maintained  only  as  long 
as  that  material  remains  insulated  from  the  market.  The  release  of 
such  materials  also  dramatically  affects  the  current  market.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  during  the  hearings  the  Department  furnished 
for  the  record  the  following  information  on  coconut  oil: 

Information  received  from  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  indicates  that  the  price  of  coconut  oil  in  New  York 
City  fell  from  21  cents  a  pound  to  17  cents  a  pound  after  in¬ 
formation  became  available  as  to  possible  release  of  the  coco¬ 
nut  oil  from  the  stockpile. 

When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  argument  that  stockpiled  materials 
are  now  more  valuable  than  when  acquired  is  subject  to  considerable 
doubt. 

In  the  light  of  widespread  opposition  to  the  barter  provisions  of  this 
legislation  by  responsible  leaders  in  the  export  trade,  and  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  analysis  of  the  issues  involved,  we  believe  these  px*o visions 
would  jeopardize  the  entire  agricultural  surplus  disposal  program, 
normal  cash  sales  as  well  as  other  governmental  programs.  During 
the  hearings  the  following  organizations  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
wide-open  barter  provisions  incorporated  in  H.R.  8609:  The  National 
Cotton  Council,  the  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  the 
National  Grain  Trade  Council,  the  Grain  Marketing  Committee,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Farm  Cooperatives. 

We  particularly  urge  the  reading  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Clarence  D.  Palmby  on  July  21  and  on  July  28,  1959.  Mr.  Palmby 
is  a  Vice  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  put  the  Department 
on  record  as  being  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8609  which  would  change  the  barter  program.  Air.  Palmby  aptly 
summed  up  the  effect  of  an  unrestricted  barter  program  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  when  he  said : 

The  reason  your  committee  had  no  complaints  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  barter  program  then  was  because  no 
one  suffered  except  the  taxpayer  and  he  didn’t  know  what 
was  going  on.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  If  I  may  speak  very  frankly,  gentlemen,  the 
Congress  gave  the  minerals  importers  a  blank  appropriation 
account  and  guaranteed  them  complete  immunity  of  any 
price-depressing  effect  on  their  cash  market.  This,  in  simple 
unvarnished  terms,  is  what  unrestricted  barter  means  when 
it  is  stripped  of  all  the  romantic  and  exotic  propaganda  about 
trading  something  we  have  in  surplus  for  something  of  lasting 
value. 

CONCLUSION 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  establish  a  priority  for  barter 
over  title  I  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  amend  section  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  greatly 
expand  barter  operations  are  not  only  unnecessai’y  but  would  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S.  farmer  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  would  be  the  foreign  producers  of 
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surplus  metals  and  minerals  and  a  small  powerful  group  of  interna¬ 
tional  traders  for  whom  an  additional  U.S.  market  for  those  materials 
would  be  provided. 

We  have  studied  carefully  the  testimony  presented  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Without  exception,  the  witnesses  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  furthering  the  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modies  and  were  directly  concerned  with  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  opposed  to  the  barter  provisions  of  this  bill.  Their 
testimony  cast  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  expansion  of  the 
program  in  accordance  with  the  legislative  direction  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  H.R.  8609  be  amended  by  striking  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  which  would  interfere  with  cash  sales  for  dollars  and 
usual  U.S.  marketings,  disrupt  world  prices,  and  restrict  oversea 
markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities.  This  recommended 
amendment  would  continue  the  present  barter  program  on  a  sound 
and  reasonable  basis. 

GRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

The  following  graphic  material  is  included  for  the  information  of 
the  House.  We  particularly  allude  to  chart  No.  2  which  shows  the 
value  of  the  strategic  and  supplemental  stockpiles,  and  chart  No.  5 
which  clearly  illustrates  that  there  is  no  automatic  interlocking  rela¬ 
tionship  between  barter  and  cash  sales  whereby  cash  sales  are  increased 
when  barter  is  increased.  On  the  contrary,  world  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  and  weather  continue  to  play  the  prominent  roles  even  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  cash  sales  increase  while  barter  decreases. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven. 

Paul  B.  Dague. 

Page  Belcher. 

Clifford  G.  McIntire. 

Henry  A.  Dixon. 

Wint  Smith. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Don  L.  Short. 

Catherine  May. 

Alexander  Pirnie. 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 

Chart  No.  1  shows  the  amount  of  materials  received  under  the 
barter  program  since  its  inception  through  June  9  of  this  year.  The 
first  bar  indicates  the  amount  of  materials  for  which  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  and  the  second  bar  indicates  materials  which  have 
actually  been  delivered. 

Contracts  have  been  negotiated  for  somewhat  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  materials.  A  billion  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
million  to  be  exact.  Of  this  amount  $478  million  was  for  the  strategic 
stockpile;  $568  million  was  negotiated  for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
The  remainder,  approximately  $136  million  was  for  needs  of  other 
agencies,  Defense,  ICA,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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The  second  bar  shows  actual  deliveries  under  the  contracts  through 
June  30  of  this  year  of  $983  million  worth  of  materials.  Deliveries 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  total  $645  million  whereas  the  contracts 
negotiated  for  the  supplemental  stockpile  totaled  only  $568  million. 
Conversely,  whereas  contracts  negotiated  for  the  strategic  stockpile 
totaled  $478  million,  deliveries  to  the  strategic  stockpile  have  only 
been  $223  million.  This  reflects  a  downward  adjustment  in  our  esti¬ 
mated  actual  needs  and  requirements  for  a  strategic  stockpile  as  a 
result  of  the  most  recent  reappraisal.  As  a  result,  $225  million  worth 
of  materials  originally  contracted  for  delivery  to  the  strategic  stockpile 
was  actually  put  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  after  delivery  because 
either  the  objectives  of  the  strategic  stockpile  had  been  reduced  or 
funds  had  not  been  made  available  to  effect  the  transfer  to  the  strate¬ 
gic  stockpile.  This,  we  believe  is  a  significant  point  to  keep  in  mind 
in  connection  with  the  future  designation  of  materials  to  be  accepted. 
The  need  for  the  materials  for  strategic  purposes  is  a  minor  consider^ 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  several  materials  for  which  the  strategic 
stockpile  objective  is  not  filled.  This  is  because  they  are  in  scarce 
supply  and  not  readily  available.  The  barter  program  is  of  no  help  in 
acquiring  these  scarce  materials.  The  U.S.  dollar  is  still  a  more 
attractive  medium  of  exchange  than  a  bushel  of  U.S.  wheat  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  scarce  materials.  By  and  large  the  materials  readily 
available  through  barter  are  as  surplus  as  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

This  is  a  basic  fact  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  the 
barter  program.  We  are  exchanging  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  surplus  materials.  The  main  problems  created  by  barter  arise 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  surplus  materials  we  receive  are  isolated  from 
the  market,  locked  up  in  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  can  only 
become  a  factor  in  the  current  materials  market  by  an  act  of  Congress 
or  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  we  give  in  exchange  are  not  isolated  from 
the  market  become  an  integral  part  of  the  world  movement  of  those 
commodities,  and  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  replace  sales  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  for  dollars,  depress  world  prices 
or  replace  outlets  for  other  exporting  countries. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  the  contribution  acquisition  of  materials  by 
barter  has  made  to  the  March  31,  1959,  level  of  the  strategic  and 
supplemental  stockpiles.  Of  the  $6.2  billion  worth  of  materials  in 
the  strategic  stockpile  $223  million  worth,  or  4  percent,  has  been 
acquired  by  barter. 

Of  the  $628  million  worth  of  material  in  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile,  $600  million,  or  96  percent,  was  the  result  of  barter. 

Of  the  combined  totals  of  both  the  strategic  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  of  $6.8  billion,  $823  million  worth,  or  12  percent,  has  been 
acquired  by  barter. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  in  order  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  $6.8  billion  as  the  combined  total  of  the  strategic  and  supple¬ 
mental  stockpiles  and  the  $8.1  billion  figure  quoted  in  the  press  as 
the  Government’s  stockpiling  investment.  The  difference  of  $1.3 
billion  is  made  up  primarily  of  domestically  produced  materials  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  Domestic  Production  Act  and  Government  invest¬ 
ment  in  production  plants  financed  under  that  act. 
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The  remainder  of  the  charts  deal  with  the  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  moved  into  export  through  the  barter  program  during  the 
'ast  5  fiscal  years.  They  represent  the  best  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  objectively  appraise  and  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  the  barter  program  is  accomplishing  the  objective  of  increas¬ 
ing  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  This  objective  is,  in 
our  opinion,  its  only  justification  for  existence. 

Chart  No.  3  shows  what  has  caused  our  agricultural  commodities 
to  move  into  export  in  each  of  the  past  5  years.  Since  the  total 
movement  each  year  is  considered  as  100  percent  this  chart  is  not 
significant  as  to  dollar  volume  for  each  year.  It  does,  however,  put 
into  perspective  the  extent  to  which  barter,  other  Government  pro¬ 
grams  and  cash  sales  have  accounted  for  the  total  movement. 

Barter  has  varied  from  2.5  to  8.5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
agricultural  exports  each  year. 

Other  Government  programs  include  export  sales  for  foreign 
currencies,  economic  aid  programs,  and  foreign  donations  which 
represent  from  23  to  33  percent  of  total  exports. 

The  cash  category  includes  all  exports  through  commercial  channels 
and  presumably  consists  primarily  of  sales  for  dollars.  These  exports 
represent  from  58  to  72  percent  of  the  total. 

Chart  No.  4-A  also  deals  in  percentages.  It  shows  where  the 
bartered  agricultural  commodities  moved  each  year.  A  brief  expla¬ 
nation  should  be  made  of  what  is  meant  by  “A”  countries  and  by 
“B”  and  “C”  countries.  Under  our  current  operating  procedure  we 
have,  with,  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  State  Department,  divided 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  into  three  categories  with  respect  to 
their  eligibility  to  receive  bartered  agricultural  commodities.  The 
so-called  “A”  countries  are  in  either  a  good  dollar-exchange  position 
and  able  to  buy  their  full  needs  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or 
have  traditionally  purchased  a  major  portion  of  their  requirements 
of  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United  States.  This  group  of 
countries  represent  the  portion  of  the  world  market  where  the  move¬ 
ment  of  bartered  agricultural  commodities  presents  the  greatest  danger 
of  displacing  dollar  sales  or  disrupting  world  prices. 

The  “B”  and  “C”  countries  are  in  less  favorable  exchange  position 
or  have  not  historically  been  major  buyers  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  The  difference  between  “B”  and  “C”  are  further  refine¬ 
ments  within  this  broad  category  for  program  purposes. 

Chart  4-A  shows  that  for  1956  and  1957,  which  were  the  2  highest 
years  of  barter  activity  from  a  dollar-value  standpoint,  over  80 
percent  of  the  agricultural  commodities  exported  through  barter 
moved  into  our  good  traditional  dollar  markets.  If  we  had  not 
concluded  one  or  two  large  transactions  in  1955  involving  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Turkey  the  line  would  have  stayed  below 
20  percent  for  that  year  also. 

To  put  it  another  way,  up  until  1958  when  action  was  taken  to 
control  the  movement  of  bartered  agricultural  commodities,  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  commodities  exported  through  barter  went  to  the 
countries  offering  a  prospect  for  additional  U.S.  markets. 

Chart  No.  4  covers  the  same  ground  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dollar  value  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  exports  bartered  during  1955-59. 
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The  crosshatched  portion  at  the  top  represents  the  bartered  exports 
to  the  “B”  and  “C”  countries.  The  lower  portion  of  the  chart 
represents  the  bartered  exports  to  “A”  countries.  While  the  volume 
of  total  barter  exports  has  varied  from  a  high  of  $400'  million  in  1957 
to  a  low  of  $100  million  in  1958  we  believe  it  significant  that  the  major 
expansion  and  contraction  has  taken  place  in  the  good  dollar  markets, 
the  “A”  countries.  In  1958,  the  low  point  in  dollar  movement,  $25 
million  went  into  other  countries.  In  1957  when  the  total  dollar 
movement  was  four  times  as  great  only  $51  million  went  into  the 
countries  other  than  “A.”  We  find  it  encouraging  that  the  restrictions 
now  being  imposed  on  the  export  destinations  on  barter  commodities 
has  increased  the  movement  to  these  countries  to  $166  million  or  68 
percent  of  the  total. 

This  chart  also  shows  the  commodity  makeup  of  each  year’s 
movements  to  “A”  countries.  The  thin  section  below  the  crosshatch 
represents  all  others,  the  principal  ones  being,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
soybeans. 

The  three  remaining  charts  deal  with  the  movements  of  the  three 
major  commodities  to  the  “A”  countries.  The  barter  exporters  have 
shifted  their  emphasis  from  one  commodity  to  the  other  depending  on 
which  one  found  the  most  ready  sale  in  the  good  dollar  markets.  For 
example  in  1955  wheat  made  up  76.8  percent  of  all  exports  to  “A” 
countries,  in  1956  coarse  grains  accounted  for  59.8  percent  of  the 
movement  and  in  1958  cotton  was  63.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Chart  No.  5  concerns  itself  with  the  export  of  coarse  grains  to 
A  countries.  Coarse  grains  are  used  primarily  for  livestock  feed 
rather  than  direct  human  consumption  and  A  countries  in  this  respect 
we  mean  primarily  Western  Europe. 

There  is  a  growing  market  for  feed  grains  in  Western  Europe.  The 
dip  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1957  was  not  due  to  curtailed 
barter  but  other  factors,  the  main  one  being  a  low-quality  European 
wheat  crop  which  found  an  outlet  in  animal  feed.  The  corollary  of 
this  will  be  evident  in  the  next  chart  showing  wheat  exports  to  “A” 
countries. 

The  1958  and  1959  exports  bear  out  that  there  is  a  growing  European 
market  for  U.S.  coarse  grains  and  that  that  market  is  not  dependent 
on  availability  of  those  grains  through  barter.  They  have  and  are 
willing  to  spend  the  cash  for  our  feed  grains. 

Chart  No.  6  shows  the  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  A 
countries.  Here  again  A  countries  means  primarily  Western  Europe. 
We  have  here  the  corollary  to  the  decrease  in  feed  grain  imports  as  a 
result  of  a  poor-quality  European  wheat  crop  being  used  for  livestock 
feed.  World  wheat  trade  in  1957  set  an  all  time  record.  What  is 
significant  is  that  total  wheat  exports  to  these  countries  from  the 
United  States  has  been  about  constant  with  the  exception  of  1957. 
During  those  4  years  it  has  varied  from  3.8  million  tons  in  1955  to 
4.1  million  in  1956.  Barter  vvheat  ha:3  fluctuated  from  22  percent  in 
1956  to  2  percent  of  the  total  in  1958  with  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
total.  We  therefore  conclude  that  barter  movement  of  wheat  to  these 
countries  is  largely  displacement  of  sales  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made  for  dollars. 
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Chart  7  covers  cotton  exports  to  A  countries.  As  can  readily  be 
seen,  U.S.  cotton  exports  have  varied  widely  in  recent  years.  The 
major  reason  has  been  our  export  pricing  policy.  There  is  no  definite 
evidence  that  barter  has  moved  additional  cotton  to  these  countries. 
We  believe  that  when  our  export  prices  were  conducive  to  the  sale  of 
U.S.  cotton  in  export  markets  for  cash  the  same  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  existed  for  the  disposal  of  cotton  through  barter. 

The  following  tables  show  the  current  list  of  materials  in  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile  and  the  supplementary 
stockpile. 

The  White  House, 
Washington ,  November  11,  1958. 

Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  September  16  points  out  that 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  the  last  Congress,  provides  for  the  desig¬ 
nation  by  the  President  of  the  materials  that  may  be  acquired  through 
barter  transactions. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  list  of  materials  which,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  your  Department,  I  hereby  designate  as  eligible  for 
acquisition  through  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  In  addition,  I  hereby  designate  as  eligible  for  acquisition 
such  materials  as  may  be  procured  from  abroad  from  time  to  time  for 
the  strategic  and  cricial  materials  stockpile  by  order  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

Since  you  retain  responsibility  for  actual  barter  transactions,  I  re¬ 
quest  that  you  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  recommending  materials 
to  be  designated  and  that  you  continue  to  consult  the  appropriate 
agencies  in  order  to  assure  a  broad  and  flexible  consideration  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  this  program. 

Unless  there  is  a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  from  the  exchange  of 
surplus  domestic  agricultural  commodities  for  these  foreign  materials, 
the  national  interest  does  not  lie  in  the  accumulation  of  additional 
amounts  of  commercially  available  materials  on  the  attached  list  for 
which  there  is  no  current  or  prospective  governmental  need.  There¬ 
fore,  the  practice  of  approving  only  those  barter  transactions  that  will 
expand  total  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  without  dis¬ 
rupting  world  markets  should  be  continued. 

Sincerely, 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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MATERIALS  WHICH  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
THROUGH  BARTER  OR  EXCHANGE  TRANSACTIONS  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AS  AUTHORIZED  BY  SECTION  303  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954, 
AS  AMENDED 


Abrasives,  crude:  Aluminum  oxide 

Antimony 

Bauxite: 

Surinam 

Jamaican 

Refractory 

Beryl  (hand-cobbed  only) 

Bismuth 

Chromite: 

Refractory 

Chemical 

Columbite 

Cryolite 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical 
Manganese,  metallurgical 
Mercury 
Mica: 

Muscovite  block 
Muscovite  film 
Muscovite  splittings 
Nickel 
Palladium 
Silicon  carbide 
Tantalite 
Tin 
Zinc 


No  mercury  or  palladium  will  be  considered  at  this  time. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 

September  12,  1957. 

Subject:  Current  list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  stockpiling. 
Section  1.  Purpose 

The  materials  listed  herein  are  currently  included  in  the  strategic 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  520,  79th 
Congress. 


Section  2.  Group  I  materials 

The  following  list  constit  utes  group  I  of  the  materials  in  the  strategic 
stockpile.  These  materials  have  been  or  may  be  acquired  through 
purchase  pursuant  to  section  3(a),  and  by  transfers  of  Government- 
owned  surpluses  pursuant  to  section  6(a),  of  Public  Law  520,  79th 
Congress.  A  materials  purchased  must  conform  to  stockpile  specifica¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  materials  are  not  under  active  procurement. 


1.  Abrasives,  crude  aluminum  oxide 

2.  Agar 

3.  Aluminum 
f4.  Antimony 

5.  Asbestos,  amesite 

6.  Asbestos,  chrysotile 

7.  Asbestos,  crocidolite 
|8.  Bauxite,  metal  grade 

f9.  Bauxite,  refractory  grade 
f  10.  Beryl 
fll.  Bismuth 

12.  Cadmium 

13.  Castor  oil 

14.  Celestite 

f  15.  Chromite,  chemical  grade 
16.  Chromite,  metallurgical  grade 
1 17.  Chromite,  refractory  grade 

18.  Cobalt 

19.  Coconut  oil 
f20.  Columbite 

21.  Copper 

22.  Cordage  fibers,  abaca 

23.  Cordage  fibers,  sisal 


24.  Diamond  dies,  small 

25.  Diamonds,  industrial — bort  and 

stones 

26.  Feathers  and  down,  waterfowl 

27.  Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

|28.  Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade 

29.  Graphite,  Ceylon  crystalline  and 

amorphous 

30.  Graphite,  Madagascar  crystalline 

flake  and  fines 

31.  Graphite,  other  than  Ceylon  and 

Madagascar  crystalline 

32.  Hyoscine 

33.  Iodine 

34.  Jewel  bearings 

35.  Lead 

36.  Magnesium 

37.  Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural 

ore 

38.  Manganese,  battery  grade,  syn¬ 

thetic  dioxide 

39.  Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type 

A  ore 


t  Indicates  available  for  barter. 
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40.  Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type 
B  ore 

f4 1 .  Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  grade 
*42.  Mercury 

f43.  Mica,  Muscovite  block,  stained 
A/B  and  better 

f44.  Mica,  Muscovite  film,  first  and 
second  qualities 

f45.  Mica,  Muscovite  splittings 

46.  Mica,  phlogopite  splittings 

47.  Molybdenum 
f48.  Nickel 

49.  Opium 

50.  Palm  oil 

51.  Platinum  group  metals,  iridium 
*52.  Platinum  group  metals,  palladium 

53.  Platinum  group  metals,  platinum 

54.  Pyrethrum 

55.  Quartz  crystals 


56.  Quinidine 

57.  Rare  earths 

58.  Rubber,  crude  natural 

59.  Selenium 

60.  Shellac 

f61.  Silicon  carbide,  crude 

62.  Silk,  raw 

63.  Silk  waste  and  noils 

64.  Sperm  oil 

65.  Talc,  steatite,  block 
f66.  Tantalite 

1 67.  Tin 

68.  Tungsten 

69.  Vanadium 

70.  Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut 

71.  Vegetable  tannin  extract,  que¬ 

bracho 

72.  Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle 
f73.  Zinc. 


•No  offers  being  considered,  if  received,  at  this  time, 
tlndicates  available  for  barter. 

Section  3.  Group  II  materials 

The  following  list  constitutes  group  II  of  the  materials  in  the 
strategic  stockpile.  These  materials  have  been  acquired  principally 
through  transfer  of  Government-owned  surpluses  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  of  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress.  None  is  under  procurement. 

1.  Bauxite,  abrasive  6.  Mica,  phlogopite  block 

2.  Corundum  7.  Rutile 

f3.  Cryolite,  natural  8.  Sapphire  and  ruby 

4.  Diamond  dies,  other  than  small  9.  Talc,  steatite,  ground 

5.  Mica,  Muscovite  block,  stained  B  10.  Titanium  sponge 

and  lower  11.  Wool 

Section  4-  Effective  date 

This  list  supersedes  all  previous  lists  and  is  effective  immediately. 

Geo.  B.  Beitzel, 

Assistant  Director  for  Production. 


MATERIALS  RECEIVED  UNDER  BARTER  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  STOCKPILE 


Abrasives,  crude  aluminum  oxide 
Antimony,  metal 
Asbestos,  crysotile 
Bauxite 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Beryl  ore 

Bismuth 

Boron  minerals,  Turkish 
Cadmium 

Chrome  ore,  metallurgical 
Chrome  metal,  exothermic  and  e 
lytic 
Cobalt 

Copper,  OFHC 
Diamonds,  industrial  stones 
Earths,  rare 

Ferrochrome,  high  carbon 
Ferrochrome,  low  carbon 

CSS/BA/August  14,  1959. 


Ferrochrome-silicon 

F  erromanganese 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Graphite 

Iodine 

Lead 

Manganese  metal,  electrolytic 
Manganese  ore,  battery  grade 
Manganese  ore,  chemical  grade 
Manganese  ore,  metallurgical 
i-  Mica 
Palladium 

Quartz  crystals,  raw 
Selenium 
Silicon  carbide 
Titanium  sponge 
Zinc 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  392 

H.  R.  8609 

[Report  No.  908] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  11,  1959 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

August  15, 1959 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 

A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows : 

6  “  (b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end- 

8  ing  December  31,  1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

9  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 


I— O 


2 


1  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

2  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 

3  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for 

4  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

5  tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 

6  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years:  Pro- 

7  vided,  however,  That  it  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals 

8  resulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  of  this 

9  Act  shall  have  priority  over  disposals  under  this  title  and  that 

10  agreements  under  this  title  shall  be  entered  into  only  in  those 

11  cases  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

12  that  countries  requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 

1 3  this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  requirements  through 
Id.  commodities  made  available  for  export  under  section  303  of 
lb  this  Act.” 

lb  Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
11  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  “December  31, 

18  I960”. 

19  Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 

20  amended  by  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the 

21  end  thereof,  and  adding  the  following : 

22  “From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title 

23  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales 

24  made  under  this  title  after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be 

25  made  available  in  advance  for  use  over  such  period  of  years 
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1  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  will  most  effec- 

2  tively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  particular 

3  regard  shall  be  given  to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements 

4  for  the  convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof 

5  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

6  in  those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of 

7  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 

8  modities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law',  if 

9  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out'  the  purpose  of 

10  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise  available, 

11  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries- for  the 
-12  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as 

13  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and 

14  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

15  subsection;” 

16  Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 

17  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

18  “(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or 

19  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile 

20  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time 

21  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under 

22  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supple- 

23  mental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only  under 

A  f'Jt 

24  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 

25  terials  Stock  Piling  Act;” 
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Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  “Interest  and  principal  payments  received  on  such 
loans  shall  remain  with  and  be  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  additional  loans  under  this  subsection;” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That  such  loans 
shall  be  denominated  in  United  States  dollars  and  payments 
in  foreign  currencies  shall  be  in  amounts  calculated  at  the 
time  of  payment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar 
obligation  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  of  ex¬ 
change 

Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (o)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(p)  where  such  agreements  permit  such  action,  for 
assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be 
made  available  in  any  one  country  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year.” 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

j  ^ 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as 

follows : 
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1  “Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 

2  national  food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus 

3  agricultural  commodities  may  be  made  available  by  the 

4  President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant 

5  to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that 

6  payment  shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  with- 

7  drawn  from  the  reserve  and  that  the  recipient  country  shall 

8  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  storage,  preservation,  and 

9  delivery  of  such  commodities:  Provided ,  That  no  payment 

10  shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of  such  commodities 

11  which  are  used  b}^  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  gov- 

12  ernment  of  the  recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in 

13  section  201  of  this  Act.  Agreements  under  which  com- 

14  modities  are  provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  specify 

15  whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign 

16  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under 

17  section  104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency 

18  payments  may  be  used.  In  negotiating  agreements  under 

19  this  section  the  President  shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements 

20  prescribed  in  section  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under 

21  that  section.” 

22  (b)  By  inserting  the  words  “or  for  grant”  after  the 

23  words  “domestic  exporters”  in  item  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
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1  of  section  102,  and  by  inserting  the  words  “or  grant”  after 

2  the  word  “sale”  in  item  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 

3  102. 

4  Sec.  9.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
5...  out  “The”  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  “In  order 

6  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

7  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in  order 

8  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas 

9  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I 

10  of  this  Act,  the”. 

11  Sec.  10.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

12  out  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,- 

13  000,000,”  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 

14  the  third  sentence  “and  charges  for  general  average  con- 

15  tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
1®  transferred  pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds”. 
1^  Sec.  11.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

18  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”. 

19  Sec.  12.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


21  “Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines 

22  that  any*  such  action  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 

23  States,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 


24 


25 


by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  any  materials 
included  within  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
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1  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 

2  U.S.C.  98-98h)  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterio- 

3  ration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  raw 

4  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  produce  its 

5  requirements  and  strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  or 

6  equipment  important  to  the  economy  or  the  security  pro- 

7  grams  of  the  United  States,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary, 

8  including  but  not  limited  to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic 

9  Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 

*  » _ V- _ 

10  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  or  (c)  materials, 

11  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 

12  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (d) 

13  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for 

14  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 

15  every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govem- 
1®  ment  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  chan- 
1^  nels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
1®  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 

19  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters 

20  or  exchanges.  In  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  author- 

21  ized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the 

22  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural 

OO 

commodities  may  be  exported.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 

24  deavor  to  consummate  agreements  for  disposals  authorized 

25  herein  at  a  rate  of  $350,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
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Secretary  shall  permit  and  encourage  the  barter  for  materials 
processed  in  the  United  States  providing  the  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  materials  be  exported 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
contemplated  herein  are  hereby  directed  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of  barter  or  exchanges 
as  directed  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed 
to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’ 
cooperatives  in  effecting  exchanges  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  their  possession  for  such  materials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed 
of  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container 
and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality  where 
such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  where  available  funds 
accruing  under  title  I  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  14.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
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sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced 
in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic 
consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  under  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quantities  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this 
title,  providing  such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in 
dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  de¬ 
termine  but  not  more  than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
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United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the.  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Pay¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts 
over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under 
the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  taking  such  reason¬ 
able  precautions  as  he  determines  necessary  to  avoid  replac¬ 
ing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and  determines 
would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  export¬ 
ing  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  102,  103  (a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this 
title.” 
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1  Sec.  15.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

2  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

3  a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  strategic  or  other  materials 

4  required  by  other  Government  agencies”. 

5  Sec.  16.  Section  347  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

6  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

7  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

8  lowing : 

9  “Provided,  however,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 

10  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90 

11  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

12  Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  for  Peace 


13  Act  of  1959”. 
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86th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 

1st  Session  |  j  ]\J0  gQ7 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FOOD-STAMP  PLAN 


August  15,  1959. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


)  Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  1359] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  1359)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food-stamp  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  commodities  a  year 
to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  United  States,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  “and  directed”. 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  but  not”. 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  “later  than  January  1,  I960,”. 

purposes  and  objectives 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  provide  clearcut  legislative  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy,  preferably 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade;  to  include  in  such  a  food  dis¬ 
tribution  program  not  only  storable  commodities  in  CCC  stocks  but 
other  foods,  including  perishables,  which  are  or  which  should  be  di¬ 
verted  from  the  market  under  various  price  support  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  to  authorize  any  necessary  additional 
appropriations  not  already  authorized  by  law  to  carry  out  such  a 
program. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  enable  all  Americans  at  the  lowest  income  level,  not  now 
able  to  purchase  even  a  minimum  diet  for  proper  nutrition,  to  obtain 
on  a  regular  basis  a  wider  variety  of  foods  from  among  the  food  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  such  abundance  on  the  Nation’s  farms. 
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(2)  To  replace  wherever  practical  the  present  system  of  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  needy  with  a  more  flexible  plan  better  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  recipients  for  additional  foods. 

(3)  To  utilize  in  a  practical  manner  the  food  distribution  skills 
and  know-how  of  the  American  food  industry  in  the  distribution  of 
surplus  food  to  the  needy,  preferably  utilizing  neighborhood  stores 
in  which  the  recipients  of  surplus  food  customarily  make  their  normal 
food  purchases. 

(4)  To  aid  the  Nation’s  farms  by  providing  a  substantially  expanded 
outlet  for  food  commodities  regularly,  periodically  or  seasonally  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  surplus  as  to  depress  market  conditions  and  lower  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  to  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  return. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  AT  THIS  TIME 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  present  has  all  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  authority  he  requires  to  institute  a  food-stamp  program  such 
as  called  for  in  H.R.  1359,  and  that  with  a  will  and  a  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  broader  and  more  beneficial  system  of  surplus  food  distribution 
to  the  needy,  the  Secretary  and  his  aids  could  place  such  a  program 
into  effect  at  any  time. 

Previous  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  used  the  authority  of 
section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  as  the  basis  for 
various  programs  of  surplus  food  distribution,  including,  in  the  period 
1939-43,  a  much  more  elaborate  food-stamp  plan  than  is  envisioned 
hi  H.R.  1359. 

Thus,  while  conceding  the  fact  that  a  very  elaborate  food-stamp 
plan  was  instituted  hi  1939  under  the  broad  language  of  section  32, 
and  while  conceding  that  such  language  still  remains  part  of  the  basic 
law  applying  to  his  Department,  the  Secretary  has  consistently  main¬ 
tained  that  if  Congress  wants  a  food-stamp  plan  placed  in  operation, 
it  must  enact  legislation  specifically  directed  to  such  a  program,  defin¬ 
ing  objectives  and  scope  of  operations,  and  providing  administrative 
guidance  and  safeguards. 

This  conunittee  would  prefer  to  see  the  Secretary  utilize  with  much 
more  imagination  and  sympathy  the  authority  he  already  possesses 
to  help  the  small  farmer  and  the  needy  consumer,  by  instituting  a  < 
more  effective  method  of  surplus  food  distribution.  However,  in  view 
of  his  insistence  that  Congress  must  first  enact  legislation  specifically 
directed  to  this  type  of  program,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  wants 
to  remove  any  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  to  his  full  authority  to  establish  an  effective  food-stamp  pro¬ 
gram.  It  also  wants  to  make  clear  the  congressional  intent  as  to  the 
scope  and  objectives  of  such  a  program. 

SCOPE  OF  AID  INTENDED 

An  effective  food-stamp  distribution  system  should  assure  that  as 
broad  a  variety  of  surplus  foods  as  is  practical  is  distributed  to  needy 
Americans  in  preference  to  having  such  foods  spoil  in  warehouses, 
or  rot  in  the  fields  for  want  of  harvest.  Thus,  such  a  program  should 
be  concerned  with  disposing  not  only  of  surplus  storable  food  com¬ 
modities  but  also  of  perishables  in  temporary  surplus,  including 
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fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  milk,  fresh  eggs,  poultry,  etc.  In 
this  way,  a  food-stamp  plan  can  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the 
Nation’s  farmers  by  providing  an  expanded  outlet  for  the  products 
of  our  farms. 

An  effective  food-stamp  distribution  system,  furthermore,  should 
include  as  beneficiaries  needy  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
At  present,  surplus  food  distribution  is  concentrated  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  because  political  subdivisions  in  such  areas,  faced 
with  a  desperate  situation  of  mass  distress,  have  been  willing  to 
appropriate  emergency  funds  to  cover  the  high  costs  of  distributing 
food  in  their  localities.  But  a  person  on  old-age  assistance  or  a  family 
surplusin  want  in  any  other  area  of  the  country — rural  or  urban — - 
is  just  as  much  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  could  be  provided  by 
surplus  food  distribution  as  a  person  or  family  in  similar  financial 
circumstances  but  living  in  a  depressed  labor  area. 

Under  H.R.  1359,  all  persons  on  any  form  of  public  assistance, 
thus  all  of  those  not  on  public  assistance  but  certified  by  State  or 
local  welfare  authorities  as  being  in  need  of  assistance  but  ineligible 
by  reason  of  State  or  local  law,  would  automatically  be  eligible Jor 
participation  in  the  food-stamp  program. 

An  estimated  7  million  Americans  at  present  are  receiving  public 
assistance  help.  Depending  upon  local  economic  conditions,  millions 
of  additional  Americans  are  periodically  in  need  of  assistance  but 
unable  to  obtain  it  because  of  residence  requirements,  age  of  the 
people  involved  (“too  old  to  get  another  job,  too  young  for  social 
security  or  old  age  assistance”  is  a  common  protest),  absence  of  a 
general  assistance  program  in  their  State,  or  State  prohibitions  against 
the  granting  of  public  assistance  to  any  family  in  which  there  is  an 
employable  person.  All  such  needy  persons  would  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  a  food-stamp  plan  under  H.R.  1359. 

Some  of  the  bills  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  deal¬ 
ing  with  expanded  food  distribution  proposed  including  in  any  food- 
stamp  plan  all  persons  on  unemployment  compensation  or  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  (social  security).  While  many,  if  not  most 
such  persons  no  doubt  could  benefit  from  the  help  provided  by  a  food- 
stamp  plan,  the  fact  that  they  receive  unemployment  compensation 
or  OASI  benefits  does  not  in  itself  prove  they  are  needy. 

Nevertheless,  because  most  recipients  of  such  benefits  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  at  today’s  high 
prices  of  necessities,  H.R.  1359  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  shall  make  a  joint  study  and  report  to  Congress 
within  6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  on  the  feasability  of, 
the  costs  of,  and  the  problems  involved  in  extending  the  scope  of  the 
food-stamp  plan  to  include  those  on  unemployment  compensation  and 
social  security,  and  other  low-income  groups. 

LIMITATION  ON  COSTS  SET  AT  $1  BILLION  ANNUALLY  INCLUDING  VALUE 

OF  FOOD  USED  FROM  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS  AND  COSTS  OF  FOOD  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTED  THROUGH  REGULAR  STORES 

The  bill  establishes  a  maximum  authorization  of  $1  billion  a  year  for 
all  costs  associated  with  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under  a  food- 
stamp  plan,  including  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  in  acquiring, 
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storing,  handling  and  processing  food  commodities  distributed  from 
Government  storage  and  all  other  costs  under  the  bill. 

While  H.R.  1359  provides  for  distribution  of  up  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  food  annually,  it  does  not,  of  course,  entail  additional  Federal 
expenditures  of  $1  billion  or  of  an  amount  even  roughly  approximating 
$1  billion.  Most  of  the  food  distributed  would  be  food  purchased  by 
the  United  States  through  the  operation  of  the  price  support  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Funds  for  this  purpose  are  already 
budgeted,  including  CCC  acquisitions,  plus  $238  million  of  section  32 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  plus  the  $300  million  carryover  in 
section  32  funds  available  from  customs  receipts  in  previous  years. 

Operation  of  a  food-stamp  program  under  H.R.  1359  undoubtedly 
would  mean  greater  book-value  donations  of  foods  from  Government- 
owned  stocks,  and  in  that  sense  would  represent  an  apparent  increase 
in  Government  costs.  But  much  of  this  food  must  be  disposed  of  in 
one  way  or  another  in  any  event. 

There  would,  of  course,  also  be  additional  Federal  expenditures 
under  the  food-stamp  program.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  addi-  ( 
tional  use  of  section  32  funds  already  budgeted.  Also — and  these 
would  have  to  come  from  new  appropriations— there  would  be  some 
additional  administrative  expenses  for  the  Department  for  distribu¬ 
tion  activities  and  any  expenditures  made  to  the  food  industry  in 
connection  with  use  of  the  regular  stores  for  distributed  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  redemption  of  the  stamps  either  through  an  exchange  of  food 
stocks  or  in  currency,  or  both. 

The  committee  has  made  repeated  efforts  over  the  past  several  years 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reasonably  accurate 
estimates  of  the  added  costs  which  would  be  involved  in  a  food- 
stamp  program  such  as  called  for  under  H.R.  1359,  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  provide  such  figures.  Instead,  it  has  used  a  rule-of- 
thumb  yardstick  based  on  this  assumption:  if  a  food-stamp  program 
is  to  be  effective  in  helping  to  alleviate  surpluses,  it  would  have  to 
provide  at  least  $100  worth  of  additional  food  a  year  to  each  person 
participating  in  the  distribution.  Using  as  a  minimum  6  million 
people  who  would  be  immediately  eligible  (based  on  the  estimated 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  1956)  such  a  program,  the 
Department  states,  would  cost  $600  million.  But  this  is  a  figure 
pulled  out  of  thin  air  and  is  in  no  sense  a  breakdown  of  the  actual  ( 
additional  cost  of  H.R.  1359,  particularly  since  as  noted,  most  of  the 
food  the  Department  contemplated  distributing  in  connection  with 
that  $600  million  estimate  was  food  already  owned  and  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  only  other  relevant  figures  submitted  to  the  committee 
concerned  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  arranging  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy  through  a  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  stores.  These  stores  charge  the  city  15  cents  per  person  for 
making  the  distribution  of  food  provided  to  the  city  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

If  H.R.  1359  is  enacted,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  justify  to  Congress  whatever  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  to  arrange  for  food  distribution  by  the  regular  stores  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  food  stamp  program.  These  might  include  the  costs  of 
exchanging  food  stocks  or  redeeming  food  stamps  in  currency,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  methods  agreed  to  by  the  Department  and  the  food 
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industry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Nation’s  food 
industry  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  meaningful 
program  of  helping  to  provide  supplementary  food  to  the  Nation’s 
needy  and  would  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  out  such  an  arrangement  at, 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Spokesmen  for  various  segments  of 
the  food  industry  have,  from  time  to  time,  informed  the  committee  of 
their  interest  in  such  a  plan,  particularly  if  it  would  mean  better 
diets  for  the  lowest-income  families  and  the  elimination  of  present, 
disposal  practices  which  in  effect  compete  with  the  regular  food  stores 
in  areas  now  distributing  surplus  foods. 

PRESENT  SURPLUS  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

The  present  system  of  surplus  food  distribution  to  the  needy 
grew  in  the  wake  of  the  serious  recessions  of  1953-54  and  1957-59. 
Members  of  Congress  from  coal  mining  areas  were  primarily  respon- 
Jsible  for  persuading  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  begin  dis- 
tnbutmg  to  States  and  localities  some  of  the  storable  commodities  to 
be  repackaged  for  distribution  to  needy  families.  Subsequently,  legis¬ 
lation  was  reported  out  of  this  committee  and  enacted  by  Congress  to 
provide  for  processing  by  CCC  of  some  surplus  corn  into  ccrnmeal 
and  of  some  wheat  into  flour,  for  such  distribution.  Later,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Department  to  package  many  of  the  surplus 
items  into  family-sized  containers  for  more  convenient  local  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Throughout  the  period  since  the  program  started,  however,  all  of  the 
responsibility  for  local  distribution  of  the  surplus  commodities  has 
rested  upon  the  States  and  communities  participating.  The  Federal 
Government  ships  the  commodities  into  the  States  in  carload  lots  to 
central  receiving  points.  It  is  then  transported  at  State  or  local 
expense  to  distribution  depots. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  unemployment,  particularly  in  the  chroni¬ 
cally  depressed  labor  market  areas,  the  costs  of  food  distribution 
have  been  undertaken  gladly  by  many  localities  in  appreciation  for 
even  the  limited  help  these  few  free  commodities  could  provide  to 
Jamihes  in  dire  need  in  their  communities.  But  one  after  another  of 
Jthe  communities  which  now  participate  have  voiced  strong  criticisms 
of  the  program  in  operation— the  lack  of  variety  in  the  kinds  of  food 
made  available,  the  high  costs  to  localities  of  warehousing  (and 
refrigeration  for  butter  and  cheese  when  available)  as  carloads  of  food 
arrived  on  such  an  erratic  schedule  that  distribution  dates  had  to  be 
planned  on  a  monthly  basis  in  order  to  accumulate  enough  foods  to 
warrant  summoning  needy  eligibles  to  a  central  depot. 

Despite  such  criticisms  from  the  very  start  of  the  direct  distribution 
system  in  the  1953—54  recession,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
maintained  from  the  beginning  that  its  program  is  adequate,  efficient 
j?d  of  least  cost  of  any  of  the  various  programs  of  surplus  food 
(hsti lbution  which  has  been  suggested,  including  a  food  stamp  plan. 
And  the  Department  has  opposed  all  legislation  submitted  to  this 
committee  to  improve  the  direct  distribution  system,  citing  inevitablv 
the  matter  of  “cost.” 

This  committee  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  costs  of  legislation  it 
recommends.  It  is  determined  to  scotch  the  myth  which  has  grown 
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up  over  the  years  that  legislation  to  help  the  farmer  is  extravagantly 
costly.  It  has  opposed  lumping  in  under  so-called  farm  subsidies 
programs  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  not 
part  of  any  specialized  farm  program  but  are  of  benefit  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  programs  operated  by  the  Department  overseas  as  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  responsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  condone  the  failure  of  the  Department  to 
utilize  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  Nation’s  many  needy  persons  the 
abundance  of  food  already  in  Government  possession,  and  other 
foodstuffs  in  surplus,  merely  because  of  the  alleged  “cost”  of  an 
effective  distribution  system. 

This  committee  wants  our  surplus  food  used  to  help  feed  the 
hungry.  The  present  distribution  system  is  not  meeting  that  re¬ 
quirement. 

ONLY  A  THIRD  OF  COUNTIES,  AND  A  THIRD  OF  PERSONS  ON  PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE  ARE  NOW  COVERED  IN  THE  SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTION 

PROGRAM 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Americans  are  receiving  gifts  of  surplus 
food  in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  facts  presented  to  this  committee 
show  that  the  program  is  not  operating  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation’s  counties,  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  various 
forms  of  public  welfare  in  the  United  States  are  not  receiving  any  of 
this  food — largely  by  accident  of  geography. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  distribution  program  in  terms  of 
reaching  the  majority  of  our  neediest  Americans  are  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  following  State-by-State  breakdown  submitted  to  this 
committee  by  Representative  Sullivan : 

TABULATION  PREPARED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  SULLIVAN  SHOW¬ 
ING  STATE-BY-STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  PRESENT  FOOD  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION  PROGRAM  BY  PERSONS  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  following  figures  and  percentages  are  rough  approxi¬ 
mations  based  on  monthly  estimates  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  on  periodic  reports 
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from  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  may  be  some  vari¬ 
ation  from  month  to  month : 


State 


Alabama _ 

Alaska _ _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ _ _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ _ 

Minnesota.. . . 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota. . 

Ohio . . . 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee.. . . 

Texas _ 

Utah.. _ _ 

Vermont _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ _ 

Wyoming . . 


Number 
on  assist¬ 
ance 


207,000 
6,  410 
46, 000 
98,000 
622, 000 
93, 000 
68,000 
13, 000 
20,000 
185, 000 
182, 000 
16,000 
16, 000 
114,000 
91,000 
80,000 
62, 000 
150, 000 
251, 000 
44,000 
50, 000 
168, 000 
316, 000 
109,000 
175, 000 
245, 000 
24, 000 
35, 000 
8,000 
15,000 
96,000 
39, 000 
509,000 
179, 000 
18, 000 
345, 000 
181, 0C0 
58, 000 
362, 000 
239, 000 
36, 000 
85, 000 
24, 000 
147, 000 
368. 000 
28, 000 
15, 000 
1,700 
66,000 
139, 000 
109, 000 
107, 000 
8,800 


Number 
on  assist¬ 
ance 

receiving 

food 


46, 000 
0 

21,000 
89, 000 
20,000 
20,000 
800 
0 

20,000 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

58,000 
49, 000 
45,000 
12, 000 
75,000 
0 

26, 000 
22,000 
4,000 
220, 000 
27,000 
150, 000 
35, 000 
235 
0 
853 

4.600 
14, 000 
29,000 

262, 000 
0 
769 
61,000 
113, 000 
0 

271, 000 
400,  000 

8.600 
0 

13,  500 
36,000 
47, 000 
18, 000 
4,700 
0 

6,900 
5,000 
85,000 
17, 000 
5,000 


Approxi¬ 
mate 
percent¬ 
age  wel¬ 
fare  class 
receiving 


0 

45.0 

90.0 

3.0 

22.0 

1.5 

0 

100.0 

0 

7.0 

0 

0 

50.0 

55.0 

55.0 

20.0 

50.0 

0 

58.0 

49.0 

2.0 

70.0 

25.0 

86.0 

14.0 

1.0 

0 

10.0 

30.0 

15.0 

75.0 

50.0 

0 

4.0 

18.0 

62.0 

0 

76.0 
<  165. 0 
24.0 
0 

57.0 

25.0 

13.0 

65.0 

31.0 

0 

10.0 

4.0 

78.0 

16.0 

57.0 


22.0 


1  Estimates  of  persons  on  public  assistance  from  HEW ;  estimates  of  persons  on  public  assist¬ 
ance  receiving  surplus  food  from  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Nowhere  have  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  distribution  system, 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people,  been  more  dramatically 
shown  than  in  a  tabulation  recently  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  itself  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  shows  that  even  in  those  areas  of 
the  Nation  most  hard  hit  by  unemployment — the  surplus  labor  market 
areas — many  counties  do  not  participate  in  the  present  distribution 
system. 
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(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Number  of  persons  in  family  units  eligible  for  and  participating  in  commodity 

distribution  April  1959 


State 


Alabama . _ . 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ _ 

Connecticut . .. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia _ 

Illinois _ _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana _ _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah _ _ 

Vermont _ 

Virginia - - 

Washington . . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 

Trust  territory - 

Samoa  (American)... 

Total _ 


Number  participating 

Number 
of  eligi- 
bles  1 

Number  of  recipients 

Counties 

Cities 

Total 

Public  as¬ 
sistance 

Other  2 

20 

152, 053 

133, 717 

45, 377 

88, 340 

14 

70,  861 

58,  645 

22,  204 

36, 441 

70 

313,  434 

269,  575 

91,  553 

178, 022 

23 

40,  752 

28,  226 

15,  291 

12, 935 

13 

26, 372 

25,  090 

18,  483 

6,607 

4 

1,384 

1,047 

858 

189 

1 

39,  770 

32, 920 

19,  071 

13, 849 

13 

39,  795 

30,  236 

10,  095 

20, 141 

27 

99,  959 

82,  607 

54,  922 

27,  685 

70 

115,  993 

93,  210 

44.  286 

48,  924 

68 

102, 804 

88, 378 

41,  517 

46,  861 

6 

12, 337 

11,960 

11.  927 

33 

86 

327, 856 

293,  795 

79,  574 

214,  221 

25 

161, 985 

158,  852 

158,  852 

16 

70, 310 

62,  521 

27,  645 

34, 876 

2 

1 

53, 865 

46,  261 

24,  795 

21,  467 

7 

13, 060 

4,415 

4,116 

299 

74 

1 

550, 859 

478,  749 

223,  934 

254, 815 

23 

2 

53, 516 

48,  691 

26, 105 

22, 586 

65 

228, 180 

207,  209 

151,  724 

55, 485 

11 

1 

180, 284 

116,  696 

35,  243 

81,453 

2 

15, 362 

12, 208 

225 

11,983 

(3) 

2, 009 

2, 009 

2,009 

5 

1,  585 

912 

555 

'357 

10 

9, 700 

9,  026 

3,836 

5, 190 

1 

24 

18, 962 

16,  927 

10,  030 

6,  897 

27 

45,  955 

39,  441 

28,  764 

10,  677 

48 

2 

564, 428 

403,  580 

266, 617 

136, 963 

1 

625 

550 

550 

2 

14, 017 

8, 366 

348 

8,018 

21 

79, 016 

64, 826 

59, 903 

4,923 

73 

293, 738 

254, 575 

114,  784 

139,  791 

54 

914, 412 

780,  770 

271,411 

509, 359 

77 

637, 226 

604,315 

405,  772 

198, 543 

16 

19, 963 

12,456 

8,  452 

4,004 

1 

804 

804 

804 

36 

41,059 

33, 120 

10, 340 

22, 780 

40 

201,018 

172,  040 

34, 360 

138, 280 

61 

4 

153, 413 

136, 133 

44, 461 

91,  672 

20 

34,  200 

20,  041 

16, 472 

3,  569 

99 

17,418 

14,  950 

4, 645 

10, 305 

10 

43, 187 

39,  723 

7, 319 

32,  404 

1 

5,  482 

4, 831 

3, 665 

1, 169 

44 

331,647 

299,  037 

86,311 

212,  726 

21 

3 

27, 352 

58,  503 

15,718 

42,  785 

15 

10, 327 

8, 996 

4, 672 

4,  324 

4  3 

3,218 

3,218 

3, 218 

4  1 

2,875 

2,875 

2,  875 

1,200 

165 

6,189, 427 

5, 277, 635 

2, 347, 379 

2, 930, 256 

1  Number  of  persons  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  donated  commodities. 

2  There  were  64,417  Indians  in  11  States  receiving  commodities. 

3  Distribution  to  Indians  on  reservation. 

*  Indicates  number  of  island  districts. 


Statement  To  Accompany  Tables  on  Distribution  of  Donated  Commodities 
in  Areas  of  Substantial  Labor  Surplus 

In  March  1959,  approximately  5.7  million  needy  persons  in  44  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  trust  territories  were  receiving  surplus  foods  under  the  direct 
distribution  program. 

This  program  was  operating  in  1,214  counties  and  in  164  cities  and  towns;  the 
total  population  in  these  areas  represented  52  percent  of  total  U.S.  population, 
based  on  1950  census  figures.  (Census  estimates  for  July  1,  1958,  by  counties, 
not  available.) 

In  the  March  issue  of  Area  Labor  Market  Trends,  published  bj^  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  74  major  areas  and  193  smaller 
areas  were  classified  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  i.e.,  6  percent  or  more 
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of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  Surplus  commodities  were  distributed  in  72  of 
the  major  areas  and  in  100  of  the  smaller  areas. 

Of  the  5.7  million  needy  persons  receiving  commodities  in  March  1959,  some 
2.7  million  lived  in  areas  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  as  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus. 

The  commodity  donation  program  reaches  a  large  number  of  distressed  rural 
areas  which  are  not  officially  designated  as  labor  surplus  areas.  And,  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  commodity  recipients  in  March  totaled  606,000  or 

27.4  percent  of  the  population,  but  only  110,000  of  these  people  resided  in  desig¬ 
nated  surplus  labor  areas. 

It  should  be  emhpasized  that  participation  in  the  commodity  donation  program 
is  at  the  option  of  State  and  local  officials.  The  Department  stands  ready  to 
supply  surplus  commodities  any  time  anywhere  it  is  requested  to  do  so.  The 
statistics  indicate  that  those  areas  suffering  from  long-term  economic  difficulties 
tend  to  make  greater  use  of  the  donation  program  than  do  the  areas  which  only 
on  occasion  and  temporarily  undergo  a  recession. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  list  of  substantial 
surplus  labor  areas  for  March  was  used.  By  May,  the  economic  picture  had  so 
improved  that  9  major  areas  and  22  smaller  areas  were  eliminated  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus  category.  Four  new  smaller  areas  were  added,  but  the  net 
change  in  population  affected  showed  a  drop  of  more  than  7  million,  from  the 

62.4  million  residing  in  labor  surplus  areas  in  March. 


Comparison  of  cities  and  counties  participating  in  commodity  donation  program 
with  cities  and  counties  listed  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor ,  March  1959 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham  area:  Jefferson 

County _ 

Mobile  area:  Mobile  County. 
Alexander  City  area: 

Coosa  County _ 

Tallapoosa  County _ 

Anniston  area:  Calhoun 

County _ 

Florence-Sheffield  area: 

Colbert  County. . . 

Franklin  County.. . 

Lauderdale  County _ 

Gadsden  area:  Etowah 

County . . . 

Jasper  area:  Walker  County.. 
Talladega  area:  Talladega 
County _ 


55S,  928 
231, 105 

11, 766 
35, 074 

79,  539 

39, 561 
25,  705 
54, 179 

93, 892 
63,  769 

63, 639 


ALASKA 


Anchorage  area:  3d  judicial 
division,  Anchorage  district. 


31, 321 


ARKANSAS 


Fort  Smith  area:  Sebastian 
County . . . 

CALIFORNIA 


64, 202 


Eureka  area:  Humboldt 

County _  69,241 

TJkiah  area:  Mendocino 
County _  40,854 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  area:  Fairfield 

County:  7  towns _ 

New  Britain  area:  Hartford 

County:  3  towns . . . 

New  Haven  area:  New 
Naven  County:  12  towns... 


263, 194 
91, 190 
276, 127 


Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Connecticut — continued 

W aterbury  area: 

Litchfield  County  4 

19, 174 

New  Haven  County:  8 

142, 889 

Ansonia  area: 

4,764 

Fairfield  County:  Shel¬ 
ton _ 

12, 694 

7, 014 

New  Haven  County:  4 
towns  . . . 

38, 834 

5,848 

Bristol  area: 

7, 382 

Hartford  County:  Bristol. 

35,  961 

10, 709 

Litchfield  Coimty:  Plym¬ 
outh . . . . 

6, 771 

8, 334 

Danburv  area: 

14, 166 

Fairfield  County:  8  towns. 

52, 775 

Litchfield  County:  6 

towns _ 

11,234 

Danielson  area: 

Windham  County: 

9  towns _ _  .. 

30, 312 

8,071 

9,  304 

Putnam.  _  .. 

2,660 

Meriden  area: 

Hartford  County:  South¬ 
ington.  .  _ _ 

13, 061 

New  Haven  County: 

Meriden _ _ ... 

44, 088 

Wallingford . . 

16,  976 

605 

Middletown  area: 

Hartford  County:  Marl¬ 
borough _ 

901 

19 

Middlesex  County . 

67, 332 

Norwich  area:  New  London 
County:  9  towns..  .. 

54,  451 

Thompsonville  area: 

Hartford  County:  4  towns. 

30,  439 

Tolland  Coimty:  7  towns. 

25,  698 

Torrington  area: 

Hartford  County:  2  towns. 

2, 395 

Litchfield  County  15 
towns _ _ _ 

61, 693 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 


130 

443 


291 


H.  Rept.  907,  86-1 
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Comparison  of  cities  and  counties  participating  in  commodity  donation  program 
with  cities  and  counties  listed  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  March  1959 — Continued 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


Connecticut — continued 

Willimantic  area: 

New  London  County: 

Lebanon _ 

Tolland  County:  5  towns. 
Windham  County:  5 
towns _ _ 

GEORGIA 

Toccoa  area: 

Franklin  County _ 

Habersham  County _ 

Stephens  County _ 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  area: 

Cook  County _ _ _ 

DuPage  County . . 

Lake  County  (Indiana) _ 

Joliet  area:  Will  County _ 

Canton  area:  Fulton  County. 
Centralia  area: 

Clinton  County _ 

Marion  County _ 

Decatur  area:  Macon  County. 
Elgin  area:  Kane  County: 

9  towns _ 

Harrisburg  area: 

Gallatin  County . . 

Hardin  County _ 

Pope  County _ 

Saline  County _ 

White  County _ 

Herrin-M  urphysboro-W  est 
Frankfort  area: 

Franklin  County _ 

Jackson  County _ 

Johnson  County _ ' _ 

Perry  County _ _ 

Union  County _ 

Williamson  County _ 

Litchfield  area: 

Macoupin  County _ 

Montgomery  County.  j»__ 
Mount  Carmel-Olney  area: 

Edwards  County _ 

Lawrence  County _ 

Richland  County _ 

Wabash  County _ 

Mount  Vernon  area: 

Hamilton  County _ 

Jefferson  County _ 

Wayne  County _ 

INDIANA 

Evansville  area:  Vanderburgh 

County _ _ _ 

Fort  Wayne  area:  Allen 

County _ _ 

South  Bend  area:  St.  Joseph 

County _ 

Terre  Haute  area:  Vigo 

County _ 

Anderson  area:  Madison 

County _ 

Columbus  area:  Bartholomew 

County _ 

Connersville  area: 

Fayette  County _ 

Franklin  County _ 

Rush  County _ 

Union  County _ 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

Indiana— continued 

Michigan  City- La  Porte  area: 

La  Porte  County . 

76, 808 

4,966 

1,  654 

Muncie  area:  Delaware 

17,  732 

County.  _ 

90, 252 

6,297 

New  Castle  area:  Henry 

18, 626 

County.  _ 

45,505 

379 

Richmond  area:  Wayne 

County _  _ 

68,  566 

2,061 

Vincinnes  area:  Knox  County. 

43, 415 

3,082 

14,446 

IOWA 

16,  553 

16, 647 

2,252 

Ottumwa  area:  Wapello 

County _ _ _ 

47, 397 

4, 672 

KANSAS 

4,  508, 792 

4,000 

Coffey  ville-Independence- 

154,  599 

Parsons  area: 

179,  097 

Labette  County.  _ 

29  285 

134,  336 

46,487 

43,  716 

1,735 

Pittsburg'area: ' 

Cherokee  County . 

25, 144 

22,  594 

313 

Crawford  County _ 

40;  231 

2,135 

41,  700 

2,190 

98, 853 

KENTUCKY 

69,847 

Louisville  area: 

Jefferson  Countv,  Ky  ... 

484, 615 

9, 818 

1,697 

Clark  County,  Ind _ 

48, 330 

5,444 

7,530 

1,166 

Floyd  County,  Ind 

43, 955 

3,300 

5, 779 

762 

Corbin  area: 

33,420 

5,540 

Clay  County _ 

23, 116 

9,613 

20, 935 

Knox  County.  _ 

an  4oq 

12  425 

Laurel  County _ 

25|  797 

7,274 

Whitley  County _ 

31, 940 

8,125 

48,  685 

8,090 

Hazard  area: 

38, 124 

3,453 

Breathitt  County _ 

19,  964 

9,115 

8,  729 

734 

Letcher  County _ 

39, 522 

9. 639 

21,  684 

2,061 

Perry  County _ 

46, 566 

16, 747 

20,  500 

1, 200 

Hopkinsville  area: 

48,  621 

6,625 

Christian  County _ 

42, 359 

1,529 

Todd  County _ 

12, 890 

2,074 

44, 210 

2,530 

Trigg  County _ 

9,683 

1, 373 

32, 460 

1,  777 

Madisonville  area: 

Hopkins  County _ 

38, 815 

1,774 

9, 056 

Muhlenburg  County 

32, 501 

4,381 

20,  539 

12, 555 

1,974 

16, 889 

1<  651 

11  422 

Harlan  County _ 

71*  751 

I?!  302 

12, 256 

Leslie  County.  . 

15,537 

1,990 

35, 892 

3,279 

Morehead-Grayson  area: 

20, 933 

Carter  County.. 

22  K5Q 

2,552 

Elliott  Countv.  _ 

7f  085 

Greenup  County _ 

24;  887 

2,986 

Rowan  County . . 

12, 708 

1,693 

160, 422 

13, 552 

Owensboro  area:  Daviess 

County _ 

57, 241 

3, 025 

183, 722 

9,432 

Paducah  area: 

Ballard  County _ 

8, 545 

504 

205, 058 

4, 844 

Graves  County  _ 

31, 364 

2,145 

McCracken  County 

49, 137 

4, 370 

105, 160 

2,823 

Marshall  County _ 

13, 387 

684 

Paintsville-Prestonbiirg  area: 

103, 911 

1,385 

Floyd  County . . 

53,  500 

11,787 

Johnson  County _ 

23, 846 

6,391 

36, 108 

|174 

Knott  County . . 

20, 320 

5;  074 

Magoffin  County.... 

13, 839 

5, 773 

23, 391 

1, 831 

Martin  County _ 

11, 677 

4, 181 

16,034 

890 

Pikesville-Williamson  area: 

19,  799 

81  154 

6,412 

27 

Mingo  County,  W.  Va... 

47|  409 

20,343 
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Comparison  of  cities  and  counties  participating  in  commodity  donation  program 
with  cities  and  counties  listed  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  March  1959 — Continued 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 


LOUISIANA 


Alexander  area:  Rapides  Par¬ 
ish _ 

Opelousas  area:  St.  Landry 
Parish . 

MAINE 

Portland  area:  Cumberland 

Country:  5  towns _ 

Biddeford  area:  York 

County:  11  towns _ 

Lewiston  area:  Androscoggin 

k.  County:  10  towns _ 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  area: 

Anne  Arundel  County... 

Baltimore  County _ 

Independent  city  of 

Baltimore _ _ _ 

Cumberland  area: 

Allegany  County,  Md — 
Mineral  County,  W.  Va._ 
Frederick  area:  Frederick 

County _ 

Westminister  area:  Carroll 
County . . . . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton  area: 

Bristol  County:  Easton.. 
Norfolk  County:  4  towns. 
Plymouth  County:  9 

towns _ 

Fall  River  area: 

Bristol  Coimty:  5  towns.. 
Newport  County  (R.I.): 

Tiverton _ 

Lawrence  area:  Essex  County: 

4  towns _ 

Lowell  area:  Middlesex 

County:  6  towns _ 

New  Bedford  area: 

Barnstable  County: 

Bourne _ 

Bristol  County:  5  towns.. 
Plymouth  County:  5 

towns _ _ 

Springfleld-Holyoke  area: 
Hampshire  County:  18 

towns _ _ 

Hampden  County: 

Chicopee _ 

17  towns _ _ 

Worcester  area:  Worcester 

county:  16  towns . . 

Fitchburg  area: 

Middlesex  County:  7 

towns _ _ _ 

Worcester  County: 

3  towns . . . 

Lunenburg _ 

Greenfield  area:  Franklin 

County _ 

Haverhill  area:  Essex 

County:  5  towns _ 

Marlboro  area: 

Middlesex  County:  7 

towns _ 

Worcester  County:  3 

towns _ 

Milford  area: 

Norfolk  County:  2  towns. 
Worcester  County:  6 
towns _ _ _ 


90,  648 
78, 476 

119, 942 
49, 146 
77,688 

117, 392 
270,  273 

949, 708 

89, 556 
22, 333 

62,287 

44,907 

6,244 
27,  798 

112,021 

128,754 

5,659 

125,935 

131,583 

4,720 
137, 469 

14, 942 

75, 590 

49,  211 
301, 046 

282, 158 

21,080 

70, 749 
3,906 

44,194 

55,  761 

47,374 

5,065 

6,295 

40,675 


Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 


26,  782 

7,065 

5,862 

1,311 


34, 108 

8, 601 
1, 974 


559 


26 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

MASSACHUSETTS— continued 

Newburyport  area:  Essex 

County:  7  towns . 

39, 912 

North  Adams  area:  Berkshire 

County:  7  towns.  .  _ 

42, 313 
174 

Franklin  County:  Monroe... 

Pittsfield  area:  Berkshire 

County:  6  towns _ 

70, 196 

Southbridge-Webster  area: 

Worcester  County:  8  towns. 

53, 492 

Taunton  area: 

Bristol  County:  6  towns.. 

54,870 

Plymouth  County:  4 

towns _ 

15, 753 

Ware  area: 

Hampden  County:  5 

17, 714 

Hampshire  County:  2 

towns _ 

12,004 

Worcester  County:  6 

9,928 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  area:  Calhoun 

County _ _ _ 

120,813 

9,  847 

Detroit  area: 

j  Macomb  County _ 

184, 961 

28,593 

Oakland  County _ 

396, 001 

36. 713 

Wayne  County _ 

2, 435, 235 

225, 991 

Flint:  Genesee  County. _ 

270, 963 

17, 910 

Grand  Rapids  area:  Kent 

County _ 

288,292 

11,804 

Lansing  area:  Ingham 

County..  ...  .  _ 

172, 941 

12, 763 

Muskegon  area:  Muskegon 

County.  _ 

121, 545 

11, 221 

Saginaw  area:  Saginaw 

County . . 

153,  515 

11, 501 

Adrian  area:  Lenawee 

County _ 

64, 629 

2,536 

Allegan  area:  Allegan  County. 

47, 493 

2,506 

Ann  Arbor-Ypsilanti  area: 

Washtenaw  County...  ... 

134, 606 

2, 974 

Bay  City  area:  Bay  County.. 

88, 461 

8, 510 

Benton  Plarbor  area:  Berrien 

County _ _ _ 

115,  702 

13, 556 

Escanaba  area: 

Delta  County . . 

32, 913 

3, 136 

Schoolcraft  County. . 

9,148 

828 

Menominee  Coimty:  3 

towns _  _ 

4,048 

1, 679 

Holland-Grand  Haven  area: 

Ottawa  County.  1 _ ... 

73,  751 

3,184 

Ionia-B  elding- Greenville 
area: 

Ionia  County _ 

38, 158 

2,208 

Montcalm  Coimty...  ... 

31, 013 

1,993 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.-Wis. 
area: 

Dickinson  County,  Mich. 

24, 844 

3,298 

!  Iron  County,  Mich _ 

17, 692 

2,389 

Florence  County,  Wis _ 

3, 756 

741 

Marinette  Coimty,  Wis.  _ 

35, 748 

3, 383 

Jackson  area:  Jackson  County. 

107, 925 

7,155 

Marquette  area:  Marquette 

County _  _  - 

47, 654 
75,666 

6,940 

5,178 

Monroe  area:  Monroe  County. 

Owosso  area:  Shiawassee 

County.  . . . . 

45, 967 

3,017 

Port  Huron  area:  St.  Clair 

County _ _ 

91,  599 

9,248 

Sturgis  area:  St.  Joseph 

County . . . . 

35,071 

12 
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Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

MINNESOTA 

new  Jersey — continued 

Duluth-Superior  area: 

Perth  Amboy  area: 

St.  Louis  County,  Minn.; 

Middlesex  County,  ex- 

city  of  Duluth _ _ 

206,  062 

20,  768 

Douglas  County,  Wis _ 

46,  715 

5,922 

way,  Raritan,  Dunel- 

len,  Middlesex,  South 

MISSISSIPPI 

Plainfield.  _ 

218, 102 

551 

Somerset  County:  2  towns 

10, 138 

Biloxi-Gulfport  area:  Har- 

Trenton  area: 

rison  County . 

84,  073 

7,680 

Greenville  area:  Washington 

towns _  .--  ’. _ 

5, 690 

County _ 

70,  504 

26,  395 

229,  781 

Monmouth  County:  4 

MISSOURI 

towns _ _ 

4, 133 

Ocean  County:  2  towns.  _ 

1,294 

Kansas  City  area: 

Bridgeton  area: 

Johnson  County,  Ivans _ 

62,  783 

Atlantic  County,  part  of 

Wyandotte  County, 

Buena  Vista  Township. 

2, 106 

Kans . 

165,  318 

88, 597 

2, 456 

Clay  County,  Mo 

45’  221 

Jackson  County,  Mo.  . 

541, 035 

14, 276 

Monmouth  Comity,  ex- 

St.  Louis  area: 

cept  Millstone,  Upper 

Jefferson  County,  Mo _ 

38, 007 

4,042 

Freehold,  Allentowh, 

St.  Charles  County,  Mo 

29,  834 

221, 194 

104 

Independent  city 'of  St. 

Ocean  County  except 

Louis,  Mo _ _ 

856, 796 

57,  550 

New  Egypt,  vicinity  in 

Madison  County,  Ill 

182, 307 

5,  288 

Plumsted  Township... 

55, 328 

St.  Clair  County,  Ill _ 

205,  995 

17, 377 

Morristown-Dover  area: 

St.  Louis  County,  Mo _ 

406,  349 

7,331 

Morris  County,  except 

Cape  Girardeau  area:  Cape 
Girardeau  County 

38,  397 

Pequannock,  Butler, 

Flat  River  area: 

Park,  Riverdale _ 

148, 989 

149 

Iron  County.  _ 

9,  458 

Madison  County _ 

10,  380 

towns.  . 

3,  956 

St.  Francois  County 

35, 276 

Sussex  County  . 

34|  423 

Ste.  Genevieve  Coiintv. 

11,  237 

Plainfield-Somerville  area: 

Washington  County 

14,  689 

2.  962 

Hunterdon  County:  4 

Joplin  area:  Jasper  County 

79, 106 

0) 

Washington  area:  Franklin 

Middlesex  County: 

County _  ... 

36, 046 

30,  422 

Edison _ 

9,879 

125 

MONTANA 

Somerset  County  except 

parts  r.f  Bernardsville 

Butte  area:  Silver  Bow 

and  Franklin  ..  .  .. 

84,958 

County  _  ... 

48,422 

Union  County:  4  towns.. 

56,709 

Great  Falls  area:  Cascade 

County  _  _ 

53,  027 

Kalispell  area: 

Flathead  County.  _ 

31,  495 

Lincoln  County _ 

8,693 

Albany  County _  ..  . 

239, 386 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rensselaer  County.  _ 

132,  607 

4,906 

Schenectady  Comity..  .. 

142,  497 

4,  020 

Atlantic  City  area: 

Binghamton  area:  Broome 

Atlantic  County  except 

County _ _  . 

184,  698 

part  of  Buena  Vista 

Buffalo  area: 

Township,  Landisville, 

Erie  County  _ 

899,  238 

40,381 

Minatola,  Buena  minor 

Niagara  County _ 

189, 992 

6,  449 

civil  divisions,  and 

New  York  area: 

south... 

130,  293 

7,891,  957 

178,  998 

Cape  May  County:  2 

Nassau  County . . 

672;  765 

3, 176 

towns..  ... _  _ 

7,962 

89, 276 

Newark  area: 

Suffolk  County _ _ 

276; 129 

6, 970 

Bergen  County:  Borough 

Westchester  County ... 

625, 816 

of  North  Arlington. 

15,  970 

Essex  County _ 

905,  949 

County. 

341,719 

8,198 

482,  511 

Union  County:  17  towns 

341, 431 

61, 407 

3,  679 

Paterson  area: 

Oneida  Countv _  . 

222;  855 

7, 507 

Bergen  County  except 

Amsterdam  area:  Montgom- 

Borough  of  North  Ar- 

ery  County _ 

59,  594 

2, 219 

lington..  _ 

523, 169 

912 

Auburn  area:  Cayuga 

Hudson  County:  6  towns. 

164,926 

70, 136 

3,  386 

Morris  County:  5  towns.. 

15, 382 

Batavia  area:  Genesee 

Passaic  County . 

337,093  1 . . 

47,584 

1,743 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 

p.  16. 
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Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


new  vork— continued 

Corning-Hornell  area:  Steu¬ 
ben  County _ 

Elmira  area:  Chemung 

County _ 

Glens  Falls-Hudson  Falls 
area: 

Warren  County _ 

Washington  County _ 

Gloversville  area:  Fulton 

County _ _ 

lamestown-Dunkitk  area: 

Chautaugua  County _ 

Kingston  area:  Ulster  County- 
Si  ewburgh-M  iddletown-Bea- 
,  con  area: 

Dutchess  County:  2 

towns _ 

Orange  County _ 

Putnam  County _ 

Jlean-Salamanca  area:  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County _ 

Jneida  area:  Madison 

County _ 

Plattsburgh  area:  Clinton 

County _ 

Watertown  area:  Jefferson 

County.. _ _ 

Vellsville  area:  Allegany 
County _ 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lsheville  area:  Buncombe 

County _ 

Durham  area:  Durham 

County _ 

payetteville  area:  Cumber¬ 
land  County  _ 

Hendersonville  area:  Hender¬ 
son  County _ _ _ 

Hinston  area:  Lenoir  County, 
.umberton  area:  Robeson 

County _ 

lount  Airy  area:  Surry 

County _ 

Lockingham-Hamlst  area: 

Richmond  County _ 

focky  Mount  area: 

Edgecombe  County _ 

Nash  County _ 

:utherfordton-Forest  City 
area:  Rutherford  County-.. 
belby-Ivings  Mountain  area: 

Cleveland  County _ 

faynesville  area: 

Haywood  County _ 

Jackson  County:  5  towns. 

OHIO 

orain-Elyria  area:  Lorain 

County _ _ 

oledo  area: 

Lucas  County _ 

Wood  County: 

Ross. .  _ 

Rossford _ _ 

oungstown  area: 

Mahoning  County,  Ohio. 

Trumbull  County,  Ohio.. 

Mercer  County,  Pa _ 

ihtabula-Conneaut  area: 

Ashtabula  County _  78, 995 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  16. 


91, 439 
86,  827 

39, 205 
47, 144 

51, 021 

92, 465 
92,  621 


17, 875 
152,  255 
20, 307 

77, 901 

46,  214 

53,  622 

85,  521 

43,784 


124,  403 

101,639 

96, 006 

30, 921 
45, 953 

87,  769 

45, 593 

39, 597 

51, 634 
59, 919 

46. 356 

64. 357 

37, 631 
9,562 

148, 142 
395,  551 


2,  716 

3,  963 

257,  629 
158, 915 
111,954 


Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 


8, 652 
7,  380 


3, 484 
4, 929 

2,964 

3,355 

602 


3,812 
1,533 
6, 944 
12, 139 
3,483 


739 


3, 070 


4,909 


11,180 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


ohio — continued 

Athens  -  Logan  -  Nelson ville 
area: 

Athens  County _ 

Hocking  County _ 

Batavia  -  Georgetown  -  West 
Union  area: 

Adams  County _ 

Brown  County _ 

Clermont  County _ 

Cambridge  area: 

Guernsey  County _ 

Noble  County _ 

East  Liverpool-Salem  area: 

Columbiana  County _ 

Findiay-Tiffin-Fostoria  area: 

Hancock  County _ 

Seneca  County _ 

Kent-Ravenna  area:  Portage 

County _ 

Kenton  area: 

Hardin  County _ _ 

Wyandot  County. . . 

Marietta  area:  Washington 

County _ 

New  Philadelphia-Dover  area: 

Carroll  County _ 

Harrison  County _ 

Tuscarawas  County _ 

Portsmouth-Chiiiicothe  area: 

Jackson  County _ 

Pike  County _ 

Ross  County _ 

Scioto  County _ 

Springfield  area:  Clark  Coun¬ 
ty — 
Zanesville  area: 

Morgan  County _ 

Muskingum  County _ 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore  area:  Carter  County. 
McAiester  area:  Pittsburg 

County _ 

Okmulgee  -  Henryetta  area: 
Okmulgee  County _ 


Portland  area: 

Clackamas  County,  Oreg. 
Multnomah  County,  Oreg:. 
Washington  County,  Oreg. 

Clark  County,  Wash _ 

Albany  area:  Linn  County. . 
Coos  Bay  area:  Coos  County. 
Eugene  area:  Lane  County.'. 
Pendleton  area:  Umatilla 

County _ 

Roseburg  area:  Douglas 
County _ 1 _ 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 

area: 

Lehigh  County,  Pa _ 

Northampton'  County, 

Pa _ 

Warren  County,  N.J . 

Altoona  area:  Blair  County... 
Erie  area:  Erie  County _ 


86,  716 
471, 537 
61, 269 
85, 307 
54, 317 
42,  265 
125,  776 

41, 703 

54,  549 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

45, 839 

19, 520 

20, 499 

22,  221 

42, 182 

41 

38, 452 

11,750 

98, 920 

44, 280 

52, 978 

63, 954 

28, 673 

19,  785 

44, 407 

19, 039 

19,  054 

1,080 

70, 320 

27,  767 

14,  607 

54,  424 

82, 910 

6,241 

111,661 

12, 836 

74. 535 

36, 455 

5, 854 

41,031 

6,937 

44, 561 

7,342 

198, 207 

5, 471 

185,  243 

11,592 

54, 374 

139,  514 

24, 293 

219,  388 

28, 108 

14 
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Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 


Pennsylvania— continued 


Johnstown  area: 

Cambria  County _ 

Somerset  County _ 

Philadelphia  area: 

Bucks  County,  Pa _ 

Chester  County,  Pa . 

Delaware  County,  Pa _ 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  County,  Pa. 

Camden  County,  N.J _ 

Gloucester  County,  N.J.. 
Burlington  County,  N.J.. 
Pittsburgh  area: 

Allegheny  County . 

Beaver  County _ 

Washington  County - 

Wes'moreland  County... 
Beading  area:  Berks  County.. 
Scranton  area:  Lackawanna 

County - - 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton  area: 

Luzerne  County - 

York  area:  York  County - 

Berwick-Bloomsburg  area: 

Columbia  County - 

Butler  area:  Butler  County... 
Chambersburg-W  aynesboro 
area: 

Franklin  County _ 

Pulton  County . . . 

Clearfield-DuBois  area: 

Centre  County:  3  towns.. 

Clearfield  County _ 

Jefferson  County:  7  towns. 
Indiana  area:  Indiana  County. 
Kittanning-Ford  City  area: 

Armstrong  County . . 

Lewistown  area: 

Juniata  County _ 

Mifflin  County _ 

Lock  Haven  area:  Clinton 

County - 

New  Castle  area:  Lawrence 

County - 

Oil  City-Franklin-Titusville 
area: 

Crawford  County:  12 

towns _ 

Forest  County _ 

Venango  County.... 
Pottsville  area: 

Carbon  County:  5  towns.. 
Schuylkill  County. 

St.  Mary’s  area: 

Cameron  County- 

Elk  County . — 

Sayre-Athens-Towanda  area: 

Bradford  County 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel  area: 


209,  541 
81,  813 


144, 620 
159, 141 
414, 234 
353, 068 
071. 605 
300, 743 
91, 727 
135, 910 


515, 237 
175, 192 
209, 628 
313, 179 
255, 740 


257, 396 


392, 241 
202, 737 


49,  465 
97, 320 


75, 927 
10, 387 


8,207 
85. 957 
14, 722 
77, 106 


80,842 


15, 243 
43,691 


36, 532 
105, 120 


17,  565 
4,944 
65, 328 


23,  583 
200, 577 


7,023 
34, 503 


51, 722 


Columbia  County:  2 

towns _ 

Montour  County _ 

Northumberland  County. 

Snyder  County _ 

Union  County _ 

Uniontown-Connelsville 

area:  Fayette  County _ 

Williamsport  area:  Lycoming 
County . . . . 


3,995 
16,  001 
117, 115 
22, 912 
23, 150 


189, 899 


101, 249 


Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 


43, 601 


6.293 
3,  768 
12, 044 
4, 789 
104, 681 


120, 296 
18. 048 
24,  502 
43,  621 
8,541 


14, 767 


48, 767 
7,908 


7,240 
12, 208 


2,531 


1  8, 260 
20,  846 
6,267 
12, 394 


18, 631 


8,554 
5,090 
13,  518 


8, 287 
728 
6,200 


7,504 
39, 395 


4, 156 
7,478 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 


1950  pop¬ 
ulation 


PUERTO  RICO 


1  7, 240 
1,250 
12, 640 
2. 389 
2,357 


38,800 


8,244 


Mayaguez  area:  Entire  mu¬ 
nicipality — 
Ponce  area:  Entire  municipal¬ 
ity - - - . . 

San  Juan  area: 

Bayamon:  Entire  munic¬ 
ipality - - 

Catano:  Entire  munici¬ 
pality _ 

Guaynabo;  Entire  munic¬ 
ipality - - - - 

Bio  Piedras:  Entire  mu¬ 
nicipality — 
San  Juan;  Entire  munici¬ 
pality _ _ 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Providence  area: 

Bristol  County,  B.I . 

Kent  County,  R.I.: 

Warwick _ 

East  Greenwich _ 

West  Warwick  _ 

Providence  County,  R.I.: 

Central  Falls _ 

Cranston _ 

Pawtucket . . 

Providence _ 

Woonsocket _ 

Cumberland.. - 

East  Providence— 

Johnston _ 

Lincoln _ 

North  Providence  ... 
North  Smithfield— 

Smithfield . . 

Washington  County,  RJ; 

North  Kingstown 
Bristol  County,  Mass.:  3 

towns  _ 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.: 

4  towns _ _ 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

2  towns _ 

Newport  area:  Newport 
County  except  Tiverton... 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga  area: 

Hamilton  County,  Tenn 

Walker  County,  Ga _ 

Knoxville  area; 

Anderson  County  (in¬ 
cluding  Oak  Ridge).— 

Blount  County . . 

Knox  County _ 

Memphis  area:  Shelby 

County..  _ 

Bristol- Johnson  City-Kings- 
port  area: 

Carter  County,  Term.. 
Sullivan  County,  Tenn. 
Washington  County, 

Tenn _ 

Scott  County,  Va . . 

Independent  city  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Va _ 

Washington  County,  Va 
Columbia  area;  Maury 
County . . . 


87,307 

126,810 


48,000 
19,865 
29, 120 
143, 989 
224,767 


29, 079 


43, 028 
4, 923 
19,096 


23,550 
55, 060 
81,436 
248, 674 
50, 211 
12, 842 
35, 871 
12, 725 
11,270 
13,927 
5,726 
6,690 


14, 810 
42,059 
19,  566 
6,660 
55,880 


205,256 
38, 198 


59,407 
54, 691 
223,007 


482, 393 


42,432 

95,063 


69, 971 
27,640 


15, 964 
37, 536 


40,368 


Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 


16,234 

27,804 


9,994 
6, 265 
2,914 
23,484 
23, 788  ^ 


270 

461 


447 


668 

303 

2,652 


5,924 

206 


174 

201 

128 


103 


4,598 


6,067 

5,896 

11,967 


1,763 
3, 107 


1,294 

3,260 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  16. 
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Comparison  of  cities  and  counties  participating  in  commodity  donation  program 
k.  with  cities  and  counties  listed  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  the  U.S. 
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Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

Tennessee— continued 

La  Follette-Jellico-Tazewell 

area: 

Campbell  County - 

34, 369 

9, 615 

Claiborne  County _ 

24,  788 

1, 361 

TEXAS 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur  area: 

Jefferson  County _ _ 

195, 083 

6,611 

Corpus  Christi  area:  Nueces 

County . . - 

165, 471 

2,184 

Laredo  area:  Webb  County.. 

56, 141 

15, 545 

Texarkana  area: 

61,966 

Miller  County,  Ark - 

32,  614 

4,230 

VERMONT 

Burlington  area: 

Chittenden  County . 

62, 570 

5,280 

Grand  Isle  County: 

735 

South  Hero - - 

567 

105 

Springfield  area: 

Windham  County: 

2, 107 

Londonderry _ 

953 

60 

Rockingham . . 

6, 499 

308 

Windsor  County: 

778 

Cavendish _ 

1,374 

205 

Chester _ 

1,981 

45 

Ludlow _ 

2, 428 

295 

Reading _ 

470 

91 

Springfield -  - 

9, 190 

834 

Weathersfield - 

1,288 

107 

Weston - - 

468 

9 

Windsor - - 

4,402 

270 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke  area: 

41, 486 

Independent  city  of  Ro- 

91, 921 

Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachia 

area: 

Lee  County . . 

36, 106 

4,841 

Wise  County—  - . . 

56,335 

9, 671 

Radford-Pulaski  area: 

6, 436 

11,351 

18, 956 

Montgomery  County - 

29, 780 

27, 758 

23;  327 

Independent  city  of  Rad- 

9,026 

Richlands-Bluefield  area: 

Buchanan  County . . 

35,  748 

7, 152 

Dickenson  County _ 

23, 393 

5,201 

Russell  County - 

26, 818 

3,800 

Tazewell  County.—  - 

47, 512 

6, 685 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  16. 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane  area:  Spokane 

County.  _  _ 

221,  561 
275, 876 

Tacoma  area:  Pierce  County. 

Aberdeen  area: 

Grays  Harbor  County.— 

53, 644 

Pacific  County _ 

16,  558 

Anacortes  area:  Skagit 

Countv _ _  .  . . 

43, 273 

Bellingham  area:  Whatcom 

County _ _ 

66,  733 

5,389 

Bremerton  area:  Kitsap 

County.  _  ....  .... 

75,  724 

Everett  area:  Snohomish 

County _ 

111,  580 

Olympia  area: 

Lewis  County _ _ 

43,  755 
15,  022 

Mason  County _ 

Thurston  County  . 

44, 884 

Port  Angeles  area: 

Clallam  County _  . 

26,  396 

1,762 

Jefferson  County _ 

11,618 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  area: 

Fayette  County... . 

82, 443 

22, 776 

Kanawha  County...  ... 

239, 629 

20,  612 

Huntington- Ashland  area: 

Cabell  County,  W.  Va... 

108, 035 

3,929 

Wayne  County,  W.  Va.. . 

38,  696 

5,663 

Boyd  County,  Ky _ _ 

49, 949 

3,842 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio.. 

49, 115 

Wheeling-Steubenville  area: 

Brooke  County,  W.  Va.. . 

26,  904 

832 

Hancock  County,  W.  Va. 

34, 388 

650 

Marshall  County,  AV.  Va. 

36,  893 

2,720 

Ohio  County,  W.  Ara _ 

71,  672 

1,759 

Belmont  County,  Ohio.. . 

87, 740 

3,213 

Jefferson  County,  Ohio... 

96, 495 

4,987 

Beckley  area:  Raleigh 

County _ ....  - 

96, 273 

24, 835 

Bluefield  area:  Mercer 

County  .  _ 

75, 013 

12, 997 

Clarksburg  area:  Harrison 

County  ...  _ 

85,  296 

11, 272 

Fairmont  area:  Marion 

County.  . .  .  . 

71,  521 

7, 848 

Logan  area: 

Logan  County _ _ 

77, 391 

21, 705 

Boone  County,  district 

of  Washington  ..  _ 

5,059 

2  8,  741 

Lincoln  County,  district 

of  Harts  Creek . . 

3,902 

2  6, 234 

Martinsburg  area: 

Berkeley  County _ 

30,359 

1,894 

17, 184 

Morgantown  area:  Monon- 

60,  797 

7,470 

Parkersburg  area: 

10, 259 
6,369 

Ritchie  County  ... - 

12, 535 
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Comparison  of  cities  and  counties  participating  in  commodity  donation  program 
with  cities  and  counties  listed  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  March  1959 — Continued 


Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

west  Virginia— continued 

Parkersburg  area — Con. 

Wirt  County _ _ 

5,119 

298 

Wood  County _ 

00,  540 

3,112 

Point  Pleasant-Gallipolis 
area: 

Jackson  County,  W.  Va_. 

15, 299 

1,707 

Mason  County,  W.  Va__. 

23,537 

2, 236 

Putnam  County,  W.  Va._ 

21,021 

3,  570 

Gallia  County,  Ohio 

24,  910 

Meigs  County,  Ohio _ 

23,227 

Roneeverte- White  Sulphur 
Springs  area: 

Greenbrier  County.--  .  _ 

39, 295 

8, 076 

13, 123 

Welch  area:  McDowell 

County _  _  -  . 

98, 887 

31, 753 

Substantial  labor  surplus 
areas 

1950  pop¬ 
ulation 

Recipi¬ 
ents  of 
surplus 
foods 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit  area: 

Rock  County: 

Beloit . . 

6  towns _ _ 

29, 590 
11, 476 

42, 839 
54, 187 

67, 587 

73, 916 

43, 069 

3, 505 

Eau  Claire-Chippewa  area: 

Chippewa  County-  _ 

Eau  Claire  County _  _ 

La  Crosse  area:  La  Crosse 
Countv  _ 

3, 322 

Oshkosh  area: 

Winnebago  County,  ex¬ 
cept  Clayton,  Me- 
nasha,  Neenah,  Win¬ 
chester,  Wolf  River...  . 

Watertown  area:  Jefferson 

Total _ 

62,357,164 

2,  747,  238 

1  Not,  available. 

2  Represents  number  of  recipients  for  entire  county.  Number  of  recipients  by  individual  towns  not 
available. 


When  it  is  recognized  that  the  average  public  assistance  benefit  paid 
to  a  needy  person  or  family  is  substantially  less  than  sufficient  to 
assure  an  adequate  diet,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  who  are  most  in 
need  of  additional  foods  distributed  through  the  program  are  not  get¬ 
ting  them.  And  the  reason  they  are  not  is  that  the  costs  to  their 
localities  in  receiving,  storing,  handling  and  distributing  the  food  are 
too  burdensome  when  compared  to  the  limited  help  provided  via  the 
distribution  of  so  few  commodities. 

By  proposing  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  through  the  normal 
channels  of  trade — the  corner  grocery  store — this  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  all  needy  persons  in  all  communities  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  surplus  food  availability. 

Because  of  the  abuses  which  grew  up  around  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  food  stamps  in  the  1939-43  program  were  redeemable  for  any 
food  item  sold  in  the  participating  stores,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  endorses  the  provision  of  H.R.  1359  which  would  require 
that  each  stamp  be  redeemable  for  a  specified  item  only.  This  would 
assure  not  only  that  the  stamps  were  used  primarily  for  nourishing 
foods  of  importance  in  a  balanced  diet  but  also  that  increased  con¬ 
sumption  was  accomplished  for  specified  foods  in  surplus. 

As  the  Department’s  report  on  the  1939-43  program  stated,  the 
food  stamp  plan  “had  its  greatest  effect  upon  those  foods  most 
responsive  to  income  changes,  i.e.,  animal  products  and  most  fruits 
and  vegetables.”  These  are,  of  course,  the  very  items  it  is  most 
important  to  get  into  the  diet  of  the  lowest  income  groups  which, 
out  of  sheer  self-preservation,  must  usually  subsist  on  cereal  products 
and  other  “filler”  foods  which  make  their  diets  lopsided  from  a  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint. 

Thus  if  a  food  stamp  plan  is  to  be  successful  in  improving  the  diets 
of  our  lowest-income  families,  as  well  as  in  moving  surplus  foods  into 
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the  stomachs  of  the  hungry,  it  should  do  more  than  distribute  flour, 
meal,  pastes  and  cereals  which  normally  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
diets  of  such  people.  Instead,  it  should  attempt  to  provide  the  things 
usually  lacking  in  those  diets:  more  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
meat  items,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc — -items  frequently  in  surplus 
and  often  far  below  parity,  thus  clearly  eligible  for  section  32  diversion. 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WOULD  BENEFIT  FROM  A  FOOD-STAMP  PROGRAM 

Millions  of  Americans  on  various  forms  of  public  assistance  receive 
monthly  payments  not  sufficient  to  assure  even  the  most  minimum  diet 
for  good  health.  Monthly  benefits  for  old-age  assistance  average 
$64.80;  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  $28.80  a  month  per  recipient; 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  $69.19  a  month;  for  aid  to  the  disabled,  $64.10  a 
month.  These  are  joint  Federal-State  programs.  The  payments  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State.  In  a  fifth  category,  those  on  general 
assistance  (for  which  the  Federal  Government  does  not  make  matching 
payments  to  the  States),  are  413,000  families  (averaging  2 %  persons 
per  family,  according  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare)  who  receive  an  average  monthly  family  benefit  of  $67.21, 
again  with  wide  variance  as  between  the  States. 

These  are  the  people  who  would  be  immediately  eligible,  whose 
needs  have  already  been  screened  and  certified,  and  who  would  benefit 
most  from  a  food-stamp  program.  They  constitute  approximately 
7  million  persons. 

The  following  tabulations  are  submitted  in  order  to  show  the 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  or  cases  in  each  State  in  each 
category  of  assistance,  the  average  payments  in  each  State.  They 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Program  Statistics  and  Analysis 


t 


H.  Kept  907,  86-1 
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Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Old-age  assistance — Recipients  and  payments  to  recipients,  by  State,  May  1959  1 


[Includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments] 


Payments  to  recipients 

Percentage  change  from— 

State 

Number  of 
recipients 

Total 

Average 

April  1959 

May  1958 

amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Total 2 3.  . . . 

2, 427, 971 

$157, 336, 600 

$64. 80 

3-0.1 

3+0.4 

3-1.4 

3+4.1 

Alabama _ 

101, 697 

4,  447,  757 

43.74 

-.1 

(4) 

-1.4 

+  11.1 

Alaska . 

1,478 

3  89, 039 

60.24 

+.2 

+.4 

-3.3 

—5.8 

Arizona  .  _ 

13, 855 

790, 137 

57. 03 

+.1 

-.1 

-1.3 

+2.1 

Arkansas _ 

56, 217 

2, 718, 966 

48.  37 

+.1 

(4) 

+.6 

—1.7 

California-  . . 

262, 347 

22,  066,  495 

84.11 

-.2 

-.1 

-1.5 

—  1.5 

Colorado2. . . 

52, 066 

5, 117,  586 

98.29 

+.9 

+2.1 

-.2 

+6.3 

Connecticut  .  ...  ... 

14, 996 

1, 687, 301 

112.  52 

(») 

.  -.6 

-1.2 

+4.7 

Delaware  .  .  _ 

1,  450 

71, 088 

49.  03 

-.5 

-.8 

-5.9 

—6  0 

District  of  Columbia _ 

3,246 

181, 030 

55. 77 

-.2 

-.3 

+4.2 

+2.8 

Florida . . 

70, 075 

3,  748,  936 

53.  50 

m 

-.2 

+1.2 

+.5 

Georgia _ _ _ 

98, 171 

4,  663,  426 

47.  50 

m 

-.2 

+.2 

+9.9 

Hawaii . . . 

1,  496 

86,  703 

57.  96 

-.3 

+.1 

—2.7 

+9.7 

Idaho  _ 

Illinois  7 _ 

7,656 
78,  543 

489, 951 
5,  470, 171 

64.00 
69.  65 

.-.4 

-.3 

-3.7 

+1.7 

Indiana _ 

29,  596 

1, 757, 197 

59. 37 

-.5 

+1.3 

-3.5 

—1.5 

Iowa  _ _ 

36,  017 

2,  588,  972 

71.  88 

-.2 

+.1 

-3.2 

+3.2 

Kansas _ _ 

29,  726 

2, 298, 803 

77.  33 

-.5 

-.6 

-3.8 

+1.7 

Kentucky _ 

57,  286 

2,  4S1,  844 

43.32 

+.3 

+.2 

-.4 

+11.7 

Louisiana _ 

124,  547 

8,  239,  561 

66.16 

(6) 

(8) 

+.3 

+4.8 

Maine _ _ 

11,871 

771,  939 

65.03 

-1.2 

-2.0 

—3.0 

+9.1 

Maryland _ 

9,681 

573,  759 

59.27 

-.2 

-6.5 

-.3 

+6.7 

Massachusetts _ 

82,  541 

8,  198,  408 

99. 33 

-.3 

-1.0 

-2.9 

—.4 

Michigan. _ _ 

65, 037 

4,  633,  645 

71.25 

-.4 

-.1 

-3.0 

+3.3 

Minnesota _ 

48,  471 

4, 101,  213 

84.  61 

-.2 

+1.5 

-.2 

+2.5 

Mississippi _ 

80,711 

2,  410,  749 

29. 87 

(') 

+2.5 

-.4 

—.5 

Missouri _ 

119,  712 

6,  686, 282 

55.  85 

-.3 

-.2 

-2.8 

—.4 

Montana _ _ 

7, 391 

468, 380 

63. 37 

-.4 

-.5 

-6.5 

—3.9 

Nebraska _ 

15,  775 

1,  079, 180 

68. 41 

-.3 

+1-1 

-4.2 

+2.9 

Nevada.  _ 

2,606 

176,  948 

67.  90 

(4) 

+.9 

+.9 

+.2 

New  Hampshire _ 

5,103 

362,  542 

71.04 

-.7 

(4) 

-3.8 

+.2 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

19, 113 

1,  677,  722 

87.78 

-.1 

+.2 

-.4 

+7.0 

New  Mexico _ 

10,  522 

664,  513 

63.15 

-.2 

-.2 

+2.4 

+20.7 

New  York _ 

85,  977 

8,  949,  215 

104. 09 

-1.0 

+2.1 

-3.4 

+7.7 

North  Carolina . . 

60, 338 

2,  038, 460 

40.50 

-.1 

+3.2 

-.9 

+8.4 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

7,  448 

620,  981 

83. 38 

-.4 

+2.1 

-1.8 

+.2 

Ohio . 

90, 315 

5,  954,  291 

65.93 

+■2 

+.8 

-.4 

+1.1 

Oklahoma _ _ 

91,  841 

7, 018,  698 

76.42 

-.1 

-.1 

-1.6 

+9.2 

Oregon _ _ 

17, 959 

1,  423,  905 

79.29 

-.8 

-.3 

(4) 

—.3 

Pennsylvania _ 

49,904 

3,  376,  254 

67. 65 

+.1 

+.2 

+1.8 

+34.0 

Puerto  Rico _ 

40,501 

331, 323 

8.18 

-.1 

(4) 

—2.4 

-1.6 

Rhode  Island _ 

6,985 

518,  312 

74.20 

-.2 

+.3 

-3.1 

+2.7 

South  Carolina 

34, 046 

1,  291,  845 

37.94 

-.5 

-.7 

-4. 1 

—3.9 

South  Dakota _ 

9,282 

540,  771 

58.26 

-.6 

+.1 

-4.8 

+6.9 

Tennessee _ 

56, 783 

2, 483, 264 

43. 73 

(4) 

+.1 

-.6 

+9.2 

Texas _  ... 

223,  586 

11,  634, 460 

52.04 

(») 

(«) 

-.5 

+10.0 

Utah..  _ _ 

8,260 

548, 108 

66. 36 

-.7 

-.9 

-6.0 

'  -.8 

Vermont _  .. 

5,883 

335,  524 

57.03 

-.2 

-.1 

-4.0 

+7.7 

Virgin  Islands _ _ 

583 

13,  664 

23.44 

-1.9 

-2.0 

-5.8 

+18. 6 

Virginia _ _ 

15, 246 

625, 177 

41.01 

-.1 

+.4 

-1.8 

+10.9 

Washington 

52, 767 

4,  758, 131 

90.17 

-.5 

+1.2 

—4.4 

’  +.7 

West  Virginia . . 

20,583 

889,  729 

43.23 

-.5 

+25. 6 

-4.0 

+21.7 

Wisconsin . . . 

37, 184 

2, 930,  596 

78.81 

+.2 

+.4 

-2.2 

'  +.3 

Wyoming _ _ _ 

3,501 

253,649 

72. 45 

-.8 

+.1 

-4.4 

-1.5 

1  For  definition  of  terms  see  the  Bulletin,  October  1957,  p.  18.  All  data  subject  to  revision. 

2  Includes  3,920  recipients  aged  60  to  64  in  Colorado  and  payments  of  $347,268  to  these  recipients.  Such 
payments  were  made  without  Federal  participation. 

3  Based  on  totals  excluding  data  for  Illinois.  See  footnote  7. 

4  Increase  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

1  In  addition,  supplemental  payments  of  $16,684  from  general  assistance  funds  were  made  to  58  recipients . 

8  Decrease  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

1  Data  partly  estimated  because  of  administrative  change  in  the  processing  of  payments. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  20. 


Aid  to  de-pendent  children — Recipients  and  payments  to  recipients,  by  State,  May  1959  1 — Continued 

[Includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments] 
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Aid  to  the  blind — Recipients  and  payments  to  recipients ,  by  State,  May  1959  1 


[Includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments] 


Payments  to  recipients 

Percentage  change  from— 

State 

Number  of 
recipients 

Total 

Average 

April  1959 

May  1958 

amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Total 8 . . 

109, 524 

$7,  577,  743 

$69. 19 

(3 4 5 * *) 

4  +0.  7 

4 +1.4 

4 +5. 3 

Alabama - - 

1,  656 

58, 612 

35. 39 

+0.4 

+1.3 

-2.2 

-4.0 

Alaska - 

93 

6,591 

70.87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona... . . . 

819 

55,619 

67.  91 

+.9 

+1.1 

+  1.1 

+7.5 

Arkansas . . 

2,  040 

107, 115 

52.51 

+.2 

-1.4 

+.7 

-2.0 

California  - . . 

14, 137 

1,  462,  595 

103. 46 

+.1 

~K  2 

+2.1 

+.7 

Colorado _ l _ 

311 

23,  651 

76.05 

-1.6 

-3.6 

-5.2 

-4.7 

Connecticut _ 

308 

33,  588 

109.  05 

-1.3 

-3.5 

+1.3 

+11.0 

Delaware _ _ 

264 

18,  343 

69. 48 

-2.9 

-5.1 

-2.6 

-5.2 

District  of  Columbia _ 

228 

13,  264 

58. 18 

-3.8 

-3.0 

-2.6 

-11.0 

Florida _ _ _ 

2,542 

149,  304 

58. 73 

+.2 

+.4 

~K  7 

+2.0 

Georgia... . . 

3,  551 

186,  555 

52.54 

+.3 

+.2 

+2.0 

+11.4 

Hawaii. _ _ 

90 

5,971 

66.34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho . . . 

171 

3, 128 
1,915 

11.892 
259, 751 
134, 132 

69.54 

83.04 

-1.7 

-.9 

-5.5 

+1.5 

Indiana . . 

70.04 

-.7 

-3.3 

+4.2 

+7.1 

Iowa - - 

1,468 

126,  801 

86. 38 

+.7 

+.3 

+.4 

+5.6 

Kansas . 

610 

50.  777 

83.24 

-.8 

+.3 

-2.7 

+5.5 

Kentucky _ 

3, 184 

140, 056 

43.99 

-.5 

-.5 

-2.3 

+7.9 

Louisiana _ 

2,  605 

197,  838 

75.95 

+.6 

+.4 

+5.3 

+8.4 

Maine. . . - . . 

462 

32, 047 

69.  37 

-.4 

-.3 

-2.3 

+10.4 

Maryland - 

440 

27,  655 

62. 85 

-.2 

-2.7 

-3.5 

+1.6 

Massachusetts . . 

2,141 

256, 185 

119.  66 

+.9 

+4.5 

+6.4 

+11.4 

Michigan - - - 

1, 818 

138, 329 

76. 09 

-.6 

-.6 

+1.9 

+12.2 

Minnesota . . 

1,123 

109, 168 

97. 21 

+.4 

+4.6 

-.4 

-.6 

Mississippi — . . 

Missouri 2 _ 

5,918 

227,  247 

38.  40 

+1.0 

+1.0 

+10.7 

+9.8 

5, 192 

337,  480 

65.00 

+.4 

+.4 

+1.6 

+10.0 

Montana . . 

373 

26, 060 

69.  87 

0 

-3.4 

-4.1 

-6.2 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

934 

79,  245 

84.  84 

-.4 

+1.5 

-4.1 

+1.5 

Nevada - - - 

173 

16,  630 

96. 13 

+2.4 

+2.4 

+13.8 

+11.6 

New  Hampshire - 

241 

17, 347 

71.98 

-1.2 

-3.7 

+•  4 

-1.9 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico . . 

921 

75, 492 

81.  97 

-.6 

-1.1 

+2.0 

+4.9 

392 

25, 003 

63. 78 

+1.0 

+1.2 

+1.3 

+14.1 

New  York . . 

4, 048 

446, 065 

110. 19 

-.4 

+2.5 

-3.3 

+11.4 

North  Carolina _ 

5, 058 

262,  454 

51.89 

-.1 

+.4 

+2.5 

+15.0 

North  Dakota . . 

95 

6, 674 

70.  25 

0 

0 

-14.4 

-21.1 

Ohio _ 

3,  683 

242.  429 

65.  82 

-.6 

+.7 

-.3 

+4.1 

Oklahoma . . ... 

1,882 

176,  974 

94. 04 

-.1 

-.3 

-.3 

+10.9 

Oregon - - 

280 

25, 088 

89.60 

-.4 

+8.9 

-5.7 

-1.9 

Pennsvlvania  2 _ 

Puerto  Rico . . 

17,  582 

1,097,734 

62.44 

0 

+.6 

+.5 

0 

1, 845 

15, 177 

8.23 

+.5 

+1.1 

+.2 

+2.2 

Rhode  Island . . 

128 

9, 412 
73,081 

73.53 

+.8 

-.5 

-3.8 

-1.7 

South  Carolina . . 

1,735 

42. 12 

-.4 

-.4 

-2.5 

-1.9 

South  Dakota . 

167 

9, 682 

57.  98 

-1.8 

-1.0 

-7.2 

+4.  5 

Tennessee . . 

2,890 

138, 233 

47.83 

+.T 

+.3 

-.4 

+9.4 

Texas . . . 

6,401 

364,  729 

56.98 

-.1 

0 

+5.9 

+18.3 

Utah.. . .  .  . 

209 

14,  672 

70.20 

-.9 

-1.1 

-5.0 

-2.6 

Vermont _ _ _ 

138 

8,266 

59.90 

0 

+1.6 

-.7 

+11.3 

Virgin  Islands . . . 

20 

555 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia . . 

1, 228 

56,673 

46.15 

+.2 

+1.0 

+1.2 

+9.7 

Washington.. . . 

752 

78,  592 

104.  51 

0 

+4.4 

-1.  1 

-j-6.  4 

West  Virginia. - - 

1,049 

51, 140 

48.  75 

-1.1 

+21.3 

—4. 4 

+21.9 

Wisconsin _ 

1,020 

85, 098 

83.  43 

+.2 

+4.1 

-1.4 

+1.2 

Wyoming . . 

66 

4,  672 

70.  79 

0 

0  ' 

0 

0 

i  For  definition  of  terms  see  the  Bulletin,  October  1957,  p.  18.  All  data  subject  to  revision. 

J  Data  include  recipients  of  payments  made  without  Federal  participation  and  payments  to  these  recipi- 
ients  as  foUows:  California,  $34,376  to  309  recipients;  Missouri,  $47,034  to  714  recipients;  and  Pennsylvania. 
$676,098  to  10,924  recipients.  . 

a  Increase  of  less  than  0.05  percent.  Based  on  totals  excluding  data  for  Illinois. 

4  Based  on  totals  excluding  data  for  Illinois.  (See  footnote  6.) 

5  Average  payment  not  computed  on  base  of  less  than  50  recipients;  percentage  change,  on  less  than  100 
recipients. 

8  Data  partly  estimated  because  of  administrative  change  in  the  processing  of  payments. 

'  Increase  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

8  Decrease  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled — Recipients  and  payments  to  recipients 

by  State,  May  1959  1  ’ 


[Includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments] 


State 


Total. 


Alabama _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho.. _ 

Illinois  3 _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ _ _ 

Mississippi _ _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ _ 

Nebraska _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _  . 

Ohio.... . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Oregon... _ _ 

Pennsylvania . 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ ; _ 

Utah _ 

Vermont _ 

Virgin  Islands . 

Virginia . . . 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 


Number  of 
recipients 

Payments  to  recipients 

Total 

amount 

Average 

337, 435 

$21, 631,  081 

$64. 10 

12, 725 

422,344 

33. 19 

7,  041 

255, 609 

36. 30 

6, 074 

529, 183 

87.12 

5,  653 

369, 086 

65. 29 

2, 116 

283, 678 

134. 06 

327 

21,014 

64.26 

2, 606 

166, 108 

63.74 

8,014 

475,  772 

59.  37 

18,  507 

961, 893 

51.97 

1, 075 

76,  856 

71.49 

1,  004 

70, 198 

69. 92 

18, 072 

1, 446,  481 

80. 04 

4,  221 

341,  683 

80.  95 

8,  019 

353, 393 

44.  07 

15, 278 

821, 890 

53.80 

1,  818 

128,991 

70. 95 

5, 331 

346,  298 

64.96 

10, 079 

1, 180,  612 

117.  14 

4, 176 

355,  206 

85.  06 

2, 172 

133, 223 

61.34 

8,444 

252,  749 

29.93 

15,  417 

892,  910 

57. 92 

1, 471 

103,  099 

70.09 

1,  566 

108,  219 

69.11 

388 

34, 067 

87.80 

5,912 

563,  561 

95.32 

2,212 

152,  459 

68.92 

38,  259 

3,  886,  758 

101.  59 

17,760 

836,401 

47.09 

1,063 

106, 366 

100. 06 

10,460 

746, 132 

71.33 

8, 873 

761,  572 

85.83 

5,206 

452,  251 

86. 87 

15, 826 

935, 537 

59.11 

21,381 

188,  640 

8.82 

2,680 

216, 633 

80.83 

7,919 

275,700 

34. 82 

1,086 

66, 315 

61.06 

7,664 

368,  241 

48. 05 

4,988 

262,  724 

52.67 

2,162 

155, 875 

72.10 

807 

48, 191 

59.  72 

102 

2,580 

25.29 

6,069 

285, 002 

46.96 

6, 116 

656, 096 

107.28 

7, 453 

334, 801 

44.  92 

1, 305 

157,  870 

120.97 

638 

40,814 

75.86 

Percentage  change  from — 


April  1959 


Number  Amount 


3+0.8 


0 

+.5 

+5.1 

+1.1 

-1.8 

+.9 

+1.5 

+1.6 

+2.3 

-.5 

+2.1 


-.3 
+.3 
+.9 
+1.5 
-.4 
-.2 
+1.8 
+.  6 
+3.8 
+.1 
-1.1 
+1.0 
-.8 
+1.5 
+.9 
-.7 
+.6 
+1.1 
+1.0 
-.1 
+.6 
+.7 
+.8 
+2.4 
+.1 
+.3 
+2.6 
+4.4 
+.3 
+.9 
0 

+.6 

+.7 

+.3 

-.3 

+1.1 


2+2.0 


+.3 

+.3 

+4.3 

+.5 

-1.0 

-.9 

+1.2 

+2.0 

+2.2 

-.6 

+2.0 


-1.5 
+.3 
+1.0 
+1.5 
+1.7 
+.1 
+1.4 
+1.1 
+5.6 
+.1 
-2.0 
-2.4 
+.2 
+1.6 
+.  7 
+1.0 
+4.4 
+11.1 
+5.9 
+.3 
+3. 5 
+1.0 
+.  7 
+2.3 
+.  1 
+.6 
+3.4 
+4.5 
+.5 
+.7 
-.6 
+1.2 
+4.6 
+26.2 
+4.4 
+.7 


May  1958 


Number  Amount 


>+9.1 


0 

+2.4 

+114.5 

+3.3 

+3.1 

+12.0 

+8.0 

+27.9 

+21.4 

-3.2 

+8.5 


-1.3 

+9.9 

+2.6 

+32.4 

+5.5 

+6.1 

+20.7 

+15.5 

+31.4 

+2.8 

+.9 

+9.5 

+16.9 

+15.8 

+10.6 

-2.0 

+9.8 

+2.9 

+12.0 

+7.9 

+22.0 

+4.2 

+1.5 

+15.6 

+2.1 

+10.6 

+39.1 

+93.6 

+13.3 

+14.6 

-1.0 

+8.3 

+4.8 

-1.7 

+5.1 

+4.7 


All  data  subject  to  revision. 


1  For  definition  of  terms  see  the  Bulletin,  October  1957,  p  18 
l  Based  on  totals  excluding  data  for  Illinois.  See  footnote  3. 
a  Data  partly  estimated  because  of  administrative  change  in  the  processing  of  payments. 


2  +16.  5 


-.5 
-.7 
+  142.9 
+11.0 
+17.3 
+12.5 
+3.5 
+31.7 
+34.9 
+7.7 
+16.0 


+3.1  ' 
+26.2 
_LO  K 


+9.5 
+48.8 
+7.6 
+5.9 
+23.0 
+17.9 
+33.0 
+5.8 
+3.0 
+9.9 
+20.4 
+21.4 
+34.6 
+7. 5 
+21.6 
+6.8 
+34.4 
+22.0 
+21.4 
+4.0 
+2.0 
+21.7 
+2.1 
+28.8 
+58.6 
+117. 2 
+21.4 
+28.7 
+23.4 
+20.9 
+14.7 
+13.4 
+8.0 
+11.5 
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General  assistance:  Cases  and  payments  to  cases,  by  State,  May  1959  1 

[Excludes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments) 


State 


Total  2. 


Alabama _ _ 

Alaska _ _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 4 _ 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii _ 

.  Illinois _ 

•  Indiana _ _ _ 

Iowa  s _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada  4 _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey  2 * _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon _ _ 

Pennsylvania . . 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas  i _ _ _ 

Utah _ 

[Vermont  i... . . 

’Virgin  Islands . . 

Virginia . . 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming _ 


Payments  to  cases 

Percentage  change  from — 

umber  of 

cases 

April  1959 

Mav  1958 

Total 

Average 

amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

413, 000 

$27, 758, 000 

$67. 21 

-8.2 

-9.8 

-4.0 

+5.1 

116 

1,505 

12. 97 

0 

+2.2 

-20.0 

—19.2 

176 

11, 126 

63.  22 

-27.3 

-25.2 

-8.8 

—17.0 

3,019 

130, 542 

43.24 

-.9 

-.6 

+8.6 

+13.5 

239 

3,336 

13. 96 

-37.8 

-33.5 

-32.5 

—22.4 

34, 863 

2,017, 393 

57. 87 

-8.8 

-6.3 

-10.2 

—6.7 

1, 275 

52, 379 

41.08 

-31.0 

-37.5 

—30.3 

—24.7 

2  5, 097 

2  356, 695 

69. 98 

-6.5 

-8.3 

-13.8 

—10.0 

1, 796 

118, 177 

65.80 

-10.2 

-12.1 

-3.2 

—4.6 

1,443 

9,300 

89, 076 
276, 000 

61.73 

-1.0 

-2.5 

+31.4 

+19.0 

2, 084 

50, 811 

24. 38 

-2.5 

-4.0 

-18.6 

—16.  2 

1,358 

103, 402 

76. 14 

-1.7 

—2.0 

—4.9 

+7.  2 

47, 817 

4, 095, 536 

85.65 

-6.3 

-8.1 

+22.7 

+46. 7 

21.944 

737,323 

33.60 

-12.7 

-14.7 

-15.9 

—21.8 

3,808 

146,  764 

38. 54 

-9.7 

-1.0 

-5.7 

+3.6 

2,069 

133,  723 

64.  63 

-9.6 

-9.5 

+.7 

+14. 2 

2, 112 

63,  612 

30.12 

-16.2 

-13.5 

-29.1 

—42.9 

9, 597 

465,117 

48.  46 

0 

+.7 

-7.2 

4-1.8 

2,  833 

111,973 

39. 52 

-20.7 

-28.0 

-3.7 

—  10.5 

3, 463 

216, 481 

62.51 

-1.5 

-.8 

+24.3 

+30.2 

9, 568 

639,  360 

66. 82 

-7.0 

-10.9 

—5.6 

—9  9 

40, 190 

3,  964, 879 

98.  65 

-11.6 

-13.2 

-4.2 

+3.7 

8,  497 

595i,  771 

70. 12 

-15.1 

-21.4 

+4.2 

+11.9 

1,007 

14, 503 

14. 40 

+1.0 

+3.3 

+10.7 

+13.6 

8,262 

533, 105 

64. 52 

-1.0 

-.3 

+16.7 

+37.1 

1, 262 

52, 181 

41.35 

-12.6 

-19.7 

-4.2 

-17.3 

1,315 

63,  400 

48. 21 

-4.6 

+2.8 

+.9 

+18.0 

224 

7, 442 

975 

50, 704 

52. 00 

-17.9 

-22.5 

-31.3 

+32.7 

11,065 

1, 120, 792 

101.  29 

-13.0 

-13.8 

-7.3 

+1.4 

581 

24, 159 

41.58 

+.5 

+1.2 

-.7 

+15. 0 

«  39, 832 

3, 619,  650 

90. 87 

-6.5 

-9.5 

+6.4 

+15.1 

1, 916 

44, 204 

23. 07 

-15.9 

-17.9 

-36.7 

—36.4 

409 

22. 085 

54. 00 

-34.1 

-33.2 

-6.6 

4-.  8 

37, 006 

2, 690,  474 

72. 70 

-10.2 

-12.3 

-21.9 

-10.2 

7,009 

94. 085 

13.  42 

-8.2 

-5.5 

-13.6 

-13.6 

6, 999 

432. 608 

61.81 

+16.6 

+43.3 

+10.4 

+9.3 

36, 035 

2, 573, 212 

71.41 

-4.9 

—4.3 

+23.4 

+27.7 

2,050 

14, 447 

7. 05 

+47.5 

+44.0 

+18.8 

+24.3 

3, 416 

242, 140 

70.  88 

-12.2 

-10.3 

-18.2 

-12.1 

1,145 

27, 263 

23. 81 

-14.2 

-11.1 

-26.8 

-24.7 

423 

13,  618 

32. 19 

-23.8 

-28.6 

-63.4 

-66.0 

2, 310 

30,  464 

13. 19 

-8.1 

-23.2 

-8.9 

-19.7 

9, 100 

229, 000 

1,926 

124,261 

64.  52 

-12.0 

-18.9 

-32.4 

-21.3 

1,500 

66, 000 

123 

2,897 

23.  55 

+2.5 

+3.9 

-.8 

+22.6 

2,080 

82,  843 

39.83 

-9.2 

-13.3 

-16.2 

-7.6 

12, 628 

913,  467 

72.34 

-14.5 

-12.7 

-25.9 

-18.0 

2,633 

87,  745 

33.33 

-5.9 

-6.5 

-29.5 

-30.8 

8,647 

689,200 

79.70 

-14.0 

-18.9 

-17.1 

-18.8 

465 

27,  985 

60. 18 

-26.1 

-32.7 

+1.8 

+18.1 

1  For  definition  of  terms  see  the  Bulletin,  October  1957,  p.  18.  All  data  subject  to  revision. 

2  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  excludes  for  Indiana  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  an  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  only  and  payments  for 
these  services.  Excludes  Idaho;  data  not  available.  Percentage  changes  based  on  data  fos  52  States 

2  A  bout  6  percent  of  this  total  is  estimated. 

4  Partly  estimated. 

1 Includes  an  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  only,  and  total 
payments  for  these  services. 

•  Includes  cases  receiving  medical  care  only. 

2  Estimated  on  basis  of  reports  from  sample  of  local  j  urlsdictions. 
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COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  only  one  amendment.  The  bill  as 
introduced  directed  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan  by 
January  1,  1959.  The  committee  amendment  deletes  this  mandatory 
provision  and  places  the  legislation  on  a  permissive  basis,  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan  as  soon  as  possible. 

HEARINGS 

The  full  committee  held  hearings  on  various  food  stamp  bills  on 
July  30  and  31,  1959.  Bills  considered  by  the  committee  in  addition 
to  the  reported  bill  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  were: 

H.R.  247  by  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  778  by  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

H.R.  1329  by  Mr.  Rabaut. 

H.R.  2792  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  2915  by  Mr.  George  P.  Miller. 

H.R.  2936  by  Mr.  Siler. 

H.R.  3130  by  Mr.  Anfuso. 

H.R.  5191  by  Mr.  Dingell. 

DEPARTMENTAL  POSITION 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  1359.  Although  no  report  has  been  received  on  H.R.  1359, 
the  departmental  witnesses  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  adversely  reported  on  a  similar  bill  in  the  85th 
Congress.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  H.R.  1359  has  been 
amended  by  the  committee  so  as  not  to  require  any  mandatory  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  departmental  reports  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  22,  1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for 
a  report  on  H.R.  949,  a  bill  “To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
food-stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus 
food  commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  United 
States.”  We  also  take  this  occasion  to  comment  on  H.R.  13054,  a 
bill  “To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  food-stamp 
plan,”  which  has  been  ordered  by  your  committee  to  be  reported 
favorably  to  the  House. 

H.R.  949  would  establish  a  food-stamp  plan  to  replace  the  present 
method  of  distributing  surplus  foods  in  Federal  storage  to  needy 
persons  under  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  and  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431).  The  bill  would  not,  however, 
affect  distribution  of  surplus  foods  for  school  lunch  programs  and  to 
institutions. 
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The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  request 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  distribute  surplus  food 
at  such  places  as  he  may  determine.  The  Secretary  would  issue, 
to  each  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  making  such  a  request,  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of 
surplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  food  to  be  distributed  and  the  number  of  eligible  persons.  The 
food  stamps  would  then  be  issued  by  such  welfare  agency  to  needy 
persons  receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  or  in  need 
of  welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or 
local  law.  The  bill  provides  that  any  surplus  food  distributed  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (financial 
or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State  or  locality. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  distribute  in  a  calendar 
year  surplus  food  of  a  value  up  to  $1  billion,  based  on  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food. 
He  would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  for  eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  program 
generally,  in  order  to  assure  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  further  be  required,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  make  a  study  of,  and  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility 
of,  the  cost  of,  and  the  problems  involved  in,  extending  the  food- 
stamp  plan  to  persons  receiving  unemployment  compensation  or  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  to  other  low-income  groups  not 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under  the  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  this  bill,  practically  all  the  people  who  would  be 
reached  if  the  bill  were  extended  to  other  low-income  groups  in  the 
light  of  such  a  study,  could  be  reached  under  that  Department’s 
current  donation  program  if  State  and  local  governments  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  certifying  eligible  persons  and  handling 
actual  distribution  to  these  people,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge  the  number  of  people 
Ynow  eligible  to  receive  surplus  food. 

F  H.R.  13054  would — for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  “the  jdomestic 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  by 
increasing  their  utilization  among  low-income  groups  and  needy 
persons” — direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  (in  such 
areas  as  he  determines)  and  to  operate  a  food  stamp  plan  “consistent 
with  the  principles”  set  forth  in  part  IV  of  his  report  of  January  3, 
1957,  to  Congress,  with  which  your  committee  is  familiar.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  areas  in  which  to  institute  the  plan,  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  give  priority  to  areas  of  major  unemployment.  Like  the  other 
bill,  this  bill  would  require  that  surplus  food  distributed  under  it  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (financial  or 
otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  In  addition  to  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  bill  -not 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  need.  Hence,  except  for  some 
payments  made  directly  for  medical  or  other  remedial  care  (or  for 
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insurance  to  pay  for  such  care),  assistance  under  the  federally  aided 
public-assistance  programs  is  provided  in  the  form  of  money  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  assistance  recipients  and  is  not  earmarked. 

This  principle  is  not  likely  to  be  impaired  by  a  surplus  food  distribu¬ 
tion  program  such  as  is  now  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  generally  understood  that  items  of  food  so  distributed  are 
intended  to  supplement,  rather  than  displace,  the  assistance  recipient’s 
normal  expenditure  for  food,  and  the  fact  that  such  surplus  food  is 
distributed  in  unpredictable  items  and  quantities  makes  it  unlikely 
that  State  legislatures  in  making  appropriations,  or  welfare  agencies 
in  determining  the  amount  of  individual  assistance  payments,  would 
take  such  food  distributions  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  these  bills  provide  that  these  food  distribu¬ 
tions  shall  supplement,  rather  than  take  the  place  of,  welfare  assistance 
(financial  or  otherwise),  the  availability  of  food  stamps  of  known 
monetary  value  would  quite  probably  be  taken  into  account  by  State 
legislatures  in  enacting  State  appropriations  for  public  assistance,  thus 
in  effect  reducing  the  total  amount  of  monetary  assistance  granted  to  4 
individuals  and  impairing  the  basic  principle  of  providing  public  assist-  ™ 
ance  in  the  form  of  unearmarked  money  payments. 

Such  a  food  stamp  plan,  moreover,  in  singling  out  one  item  of  con¬ 
sumption  as  a  basis  for  nonmonetary  assistance  to  families,  could  on 
the  one  hand  easily  lead  to  undesirable  rigidities  and  distortions  in 
family  consumption  patterns  and  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  partly 
self-defeating  by  encouraging  the  diversion  of  f amity  income  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  for  food  to  other  purposes. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  recommend  against  enactment  of 
either  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it  perceives  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7,  1957. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for 
a  report  on  H.R.  949,  a  bill  authorizing  the  operation  of  a  stamp  plan 
to  distribute  surplus  food  acquired  by  the  Department  to  needy 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  recommends  against  enactment  of  H.R.  949  be¬ 
cause  it  would  significantly  increase  the  cost  of  making  surplus  foods 
available  to  needy  persons  and  would  shift  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  costs  now  borne  by  State  and  local  governments  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  donation  program  proposed  in  H.R.  949  would  replace  the 
current  welfare  family  donation  program  operated  by  the  Department 
under  the  authorities  of  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended,  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
It  would  be  financed  by  an  annual  direct  appropriation. 
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At  the  request  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain 
local  distribution  centers  at  which  eligible  persons  could  receive  surplus 
foods.  State  or  local  public  welfare  agencies  would  certify  recipients 
and  issue  stamps  to  such  persons.  These  stamps  would  be  exchanged 
for  surplus  foods  at  the  local  distribution  centers.  Participation 
would  be  initially  limited  to  persons  actually  receiving  some  type  of 
welfare  assistance  and  persons  in  need  of  such  assistance  but  ineligible 
because  of  State  or  local  law.  The  bill,  however,  provides  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  subsequently  extending  the  program  to 
other  low-income  groups. 

The  current  welfare  family  donation  program,  operated  by  the 
Department  under  the  authorities  of  sections  32  and  416,  is  based  on 
a  plan  whereby  agencies  of  the  State  assume  responsibility  for  intra¬ 
state  distribution  of  the  surplus  food  made  available.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  arranges  for  and  pays  the  cost  of  any  necessary  processing  or 
packaging  of  the  commodities  and  for  their  carlot  shipment  to  central 
receiving  points  within  the  various  States.  States  are  responsible 
for  the  certification  of  recipients,  within  the  general  eligibility  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  requires  that 
donations  be  limited  to  persons  in  economic  need  of  additional  food 
States  also  are  responsible  for  receiving,  storing,  and  delivering  the 
commodities  to  the  final  recipients  and  sources  within  the  States 
finance  the  costs  of  intrastate  distribution. 

The  type  of  delivery  system  maintained  varies  from  State  to 
State.  Generally,  under  the  family  program,  a  distribution  center  is 
established  in  the  county  or  community — usually  in  some  public 
building.  Certified  families  are  issued  a  card  to  identify  them  as 
eligible  participants  which  must  be  presented  at  the  time  commodities 
are  issued  at  the  center.  The  amounts  of  various  commodities  to  be 
issued  to  recipients  are  calculated  by  personnel  of  the  distribution 
center,  based  upon  family  size  and  recommended  rates  of  use.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  required  to  receipt  for  the  commodities  they  receive, 
thereby  providing  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  foods  delivered  to 
the  local  center. 

H.R.  949  would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  and 
finance  the  operation  of  local  distribution  centers  at  which  eligible 
needy  persons  could  receive  surplus  commodities.  (As  an  alternative 
the  Department  could  utilize  the  services  of  retail  stores  on  a  fee 
basis.)  Thus,  the  responsibilities  of  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  limited  to  the  certification  of  applicant  persons  and  families  and 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  stamps  to  eligible  families. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  distribution  of  the  Federal 
surplus  food  stamps  would  serve  to  identify  eligible  persons  to  the 
staff  of  the  distribution  centers  and  to  indicate  the  quantities  of  food 
to  which  the  participant  was  entitled.  A  nationwide  system  for  the 
printing,  distribution,  and  control  of  surplus  stamps  by  the  Federal 
Government  would,  in  itself,  be  complex  and  costly.  In  addition,  it 
appears  that  States  have  already  developed  simpler  and  less  expensive 
methods  for  maintaining  control  over  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
to  needy  persons.  However,  under  the  current  regulations  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  any  State  now  participating  in  the  family  donation  program 
could  inaugurate  a  stamp  system  if  it  deems  it  a  desirable  and  effective 
control  measure. 
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Th®  immediate  impact  of  the  donation  program  authorized  in  H  R 
949  would  be  to  restrict  the  number  of  persons  now  eligible  to  receive 
surplus  foods.  Initially,  the  bill  limits  distribution  to  those  persons 
actually  receiving  some  type  of  welfare  assistance  and  those  in  need 
oi  welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or 
local  law.  Under  the  Department’s  current  program,  eligibility  stand- 
aids  in  any  State  must  be  related  to  the  State’s  own  welfare  standards 
but  may  be  adjusted  to  include  needy  persons  who  are  not  actually 
receiving  public  welfare  assistance.  J 

H.R.  949  does  provide  for  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
extending  the  program  to  other  low-income  groups.  However,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  people  who  would  be  .reached  by  this  bill  under  its 
fullest  possible  scope  could  be  reached  by  the  Department’s  current 
donation  program,  if  State  and  local  governments  undertook  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  certifying  eligible  persons  and  handling  the 
actual  distribution  to  these  people. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it  lias  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


We,  the  minority,  sincerely  feel  that  new  and  improved  methods  of 
placing  our  agricultural  abundance  into  the  stomachs  of  hungry  people 
should  be  constantly  explored,  but  we  oppose  H.R.  1359  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1) It  represents  the  inexcusable  invasion  of  State  and  local 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  the  administration  of  their  welfare 
programs  ; 

(2)  It  would  not  help  farmers,  taxpayers,  or  the  needy.  It 
would  not  alleviate  our  major  surpluses  while  tremendously  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  and  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
distribution  system.  It  places  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
directly  into  the  welfare  field,  an  area  more  related  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OPERATES 

Under  the  distribution  program  currently  being  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  total  of  43  States,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  are  receiving  federally  donated  surplus  foods  and 
making  them  available  to  needy  persons.  In  June,  the  latest  month 
for  which  figures  are  available,  a  total  of  5.7  million  persons  were 
certified  to  receive  the  Federal  foods  and  distribution  actually  was 
made  to  4.7  million  persons  in  1,160  counties  and  150  separate  cities 
participating.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  needy  persons  received 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  distribution  program  an  esti¬ 
mated  706  million  pounds  of  surplus  foods,  a  substantial  increase  from 
the  471.5  million  distributed  in  the  previous  year. 

The  type  of  surplus  food  delivery  system  maintained  under  the 
current  surplus  foods  distribution  program  is  largely  a  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  varies  from  State  to  State.  Generally,  a  distribution 
center  is  established  in  the  county  or  community — usually  in  some 
public  building  and,  in  some  cases,  volunteer  labor  help  staff  the 
center.  Certified  families  are  issued  a  card  to  identify  them  as 
eligible  participants,  and  this  card  must  be  presented  at  the  time 
the  commodities  are  issued  at  the  center.  The  amounts  of  various 
commodities  to  be  issued  to  recipients  are  calculated  by  personnel  of 
the  distribution  center,  based  upon  family  size  and  recommended 
rates  of  use.  Participants  are  required  to  receipt  for  the  commodities 
they  receive,  thereby  providing  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  foods 
delivered  to  the  local  center.  In  a  few  instances,  chiefly  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  States  have  made  their  own  arrangements  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  federally  donated  surplus  foods  through  retail  stores. 

Two  major  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing  the 
present  distribution  system.  The  first  is  that  any  State  or  local 
agency  can  receive  all  the  surplus  food  it  needs  and  wants  simply  by 
asking  for  it.  The  second  is  that  any  State  or  local  community  could, 
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under  present  law,  institute  and  operate  a  food  stamp  plan  if  it  so 
desired.  The  fact  that  only  several  communities  have  seen  fit  to  do  , 
so  because  of  the  inherent  inefficiency  and  cost  of  stamp  plans  clearly 
indicts  the  rationale  of  forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  do  so. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  today  about  1.4  million  persons  in 
charitable  institutions  are  receiving  surplus  food  from  USD  A,  and 
some  15  million  school  children  are  taking  part  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Over  2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  were  distributed  to 
children  in  over  80,000  schools,  summer  camps,  and  child  care  centers 
in  fiscal  1959  under  the  school  milk  program. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  the  constructive  use  of  all  available 
surplus  foods  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  this  chronological  record  of 
the  quantities  and  the  costs  of  surplus  foods  distributed  in  this 
country  through  the  direct  distribution  program: 


Surplus  foods  distributed  in  the  United  States 


Fiscal  year 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

Cost 

1953 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

161, 100. 000 
417, 800, 000 
492,  500, 000 
789, 100,  000 

1, 061, 900,  000 
871, 600, 000 
658,  400,  000 

$68,  700, 000 
155,  200, 000 
167,  700, 000 
234,  600, 000 
236,  400, 000 
185, 400, 000 
113,700, 000 

1954 _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1956 _ _ _ 

1957 _ _ _ 

1958 _ _ _ 

1st  half  1959 _ _ _ _ — _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4, 352, 400, 000 

1, 161,  700, 000 

MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BENEFITED 


The  Department  has  offered  surplus  foods  to  all  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  number  of  people  benefiting  from  these  donations  has 
steadily  increased: 


Fiscal  year 

Children 
in  school 
lunches 

Needy  per¬ 
sons  in  in¬ 
stitutions 

Needy  per¬ 
sons  in 
family 
units 

Total 

1953 . . . . . . . . . 

9, 300, 000 
9, 400, 000 
10, 200, 000 
10, 900, 000 
11, 900, 000 
13, 600, 000 
14, 100, 000 

1,300,000 
1, 400, 000 
1, 300, 000 
1, 400, 000 
1, 400, 000 
1, 400, 000 
1, 400, 000 

100, 000 
1, 100, 000 
3, 290, 000 
3, 170, 000 
3, 485, 000 
4, 665, 000 
5, 230, 000 

10, 700, 000 
11,900,000 
14, 790,  000 
15, 470, 000 
16,  785, 000 
19, 665, 000 
20, 730, 000 

1954. . . . . . . . . 

1955 . - . . . — . 

1956. . . . . 

1957 . . . . 

1958 . . . . . . . . 

1st  half  1959 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

THE  PREVIOUS  STAMP  PLAN 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  operated  a  food  stamp  plan  from 
1939  to  1943  under  legislative  authority  which  is  still  in  effect  today 
(clause  2,  of  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended). 
The  stamp  plan  was  discontinued  partly  because  of  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  and  mainly  because  many  recipients  traded  food  stamps  for  cash, 
many  non-surplus  foods  were  purchased  with  stamps  designed  to  be 
used  only  for  purchase  of  surplus  foods,  and  studies  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  itself  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
either  on  surpluses  or  in  dietary  improvement  of  the  needy  people. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stamp  plan  which  was  instituted 
under  Secretary  Wallace  and  discontinued  under  Secretary  Wickard 
has  never  been  reinstituted  under  Secretaries  Anderson  or  Brannan,  as 
well  as  Secretary  Benson,  although  the  authority  to  do  so  has  been  in 
the  law  since  1935. 

It  is  to  this  history  of  failure  and  nonacceptance  that  H.R.  1359 
seeks  to  revert. 

INVASION  OF  LOCAL  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under  its  present  food  distribution  program  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  requires  that  an  agency  of  the  State  government  assume 
overall  responsibility  for  local  operations.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible 
for  the  Department  to  be  better  assured  that  the  food  donation  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  operated  in  a  manner  that  does  not  conflict  with  the 
policies  the  State  follows  in  the  administration  of  other  welfare  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  surplus  food  delivery 
..costs  within  a  State  can  be  held  to  a  practical  minimum  through  the 
,use  of  State,  county,  or  municipal  food  storage,  transporting,  and 
handling  facilities  and,  in  some  cases,  with  the  use  of  volunteer  labor. 
In  addition,  the  present  arrangement  maintains  sufficient  flexibility 
to  permit  the  scope  of  the  distribution  operations  to  be  adjusted  to 
changes  in  the  need  for  such  a  program  or  in  the  volume  of  surplus 
food  available  for  donation  to  needy  persons. 

We  endorse  the  principal  that  the  administration  of  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  responsibility  of  States  and  local  communities.  This 
bill,  however,  would  ignore  that  basic  responsibility  by  imposing 
Federal  standards  of  eligibility  for  surplus  foods.  In  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  current  program  for  distributing  surplus  foods,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  found  it  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
to  go  that  far.  Recognizing  that  the  administration  of  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  is  a  responsibility  of  the  States  and  local  communities,  the 
Department  has  not  established  a  single  national  eligibility  standard 
by  which  the  economic  need  of  the  people  is  to  be  determined.  The 
Department,  however,  does  require  that  the  eligibility  standards 
used  by  each  State  bear  a  relationship  to  the  eligibility  standards 
used  in  the  State’s  own  welfare  program.  The  bill  proposes  to  change 
^his  by  substituting  a  Federal  determination  for  each  State’s  own 
Eligibility  standard.  We  feel  this  is  an  unnecessary  encroachment 
and  interference. 


NO  HELP  TO  FARMERS,  TAXPAYERS,  OR  NEEDY 

H.R.  1359  would  jeopardize  the  funds  in  section  32  by  committing 
these  moneys  to  a  welfare  program.  Section  32  was  enacted  to 
assist  farmers  by  alleviating  temporary  surpluses,  not  to  operate  a 
welfare  program.  The  administration  of  section  32  must  remain 
flexible  and  its  primary  objective  must  be  surplus  disposal  if  it  is 
to  be  effective.  In  other  words,  the  decision  to  use  section  32  funds 
must  be  predicated  on  price  stability  of  farm  commodities  rather  than 
on  the  needs  of  a  distribution  program.  If  a  welfare  program  is 
envisioned  by  those  who  advocate  this  legislation,  we  suggest  that  the 
proper  agency  for  such  an  activity  is  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  costs  and  charges  for  such  a  program 
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should  rightfully  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Congress  through 
appropriations  and  not  be  assessed  against  the  farm  program  by 
impairing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Since  our  present  surplus  is  largely  concentrated  in  corn,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  advantages  of  this  bill  for  the 
removal  of  surplus. 

The  taxpayer  would  most  certainly  lose  under  H.R.  1359.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  attrition  that  local  taxpayers  see  when 
their  tax  dollars  go  to  Washington  and  return  to  their  localities, 
the  extremely  expensive  and  inefficient  program  envisioned  by 
H.R.  1359  could  only  lead  to  waste.  The  obvious  intent  of  the  bill 
as  written  is  to  have  the  food  stamp  system  replace  the  current  dis¬ 
tribution  program  under  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
surplus  foods  available  to  the  States  for  distribution  to  needy  persons. 
The  Department  at  present  pays  the  cost  of  any  necessary  processing 
and  repackaging  and  also  pays  the  cost  of  shipping  the  donated  foods 
in  carload  lots  to  locally  designated  central  receiving  points  within 
the  various  States,  as  well  as  donating  the  food.  Each  State  agencj|J 
makes  arrangements  with  its  counties  or  communities  for  the  certi* 
fication  of  eligible  needy  persons,  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  the 
donated  foods,  and  for  the  operation  of  a  distribution  center  where  the 
certified  needy  persons  receive  the  surplus  foods. 

The  use  of  retail  stores  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  would  greatly  increase  program 
and  administrative  costs  and  the  number  of  Federal  employees  re¬ 
quired.  There  are  more  than  300,000  retail  food  stores  in  the  country 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  arbitrary  limits  could  be  placed  upon  the 
number  of  stores  that  could  participate  under  the  program  that  would 
be  authorized  by  this  bill.  Therefore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  to  develop  an  extensive  system  to  supply  Federal  surplus 
foods  to  thousands  of  individual  retail  stores  to  replenish  their  stocks 
in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  such  foods  distributed  in  exchange 
for  stamps  and  to  supervise  surplus  food  distribution  operations  of 
these  stores.  It  obviously  would  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  each  participating  store  under  which  the 
store  would  agree  to  keep  the  Federal  surplus  foods  segregated  from 
its  regular  stocks,  to  keep  suitable  records  of  the  Federal  surplus 
foods  received  and  distributed  and  of  the  Federal  food  stamps  acflA 
cepted,  and  to  permit  Federal  audit  of  its  surplus  food  operations. 

The  system  that  this  bill  would  authorize  for  the  printing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  redemption,  and  control  of  surplus  food  stamps  and  for  the 
distribution  of  federally  owned  surplus  food  commodities  to  eligible 
needy  persons  would  most  certainly  be  both  complex  and  costly. 
Opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  States  have  already  developed 
simpler  and  less  expensive  methods  for  maintaining  control  over  the 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  needy  persons. 

The  program  currently  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  making  available  surplus  foods  to  the  States  for  subsequent 
distribution  by  them  to  eligible  needy  persons  has  many  advantages 
over  the  system  which  this  bill  would  authorize.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  print  and  issue  food 
stamps  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  program.  These  stamps,  which  could  be  exchanged  for  Federal 
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surplus  foods  at  participating  retail  stores,  would  then  be  provided  to 
persons  certified  as  needy  by  the  State  or  political  subdivision.  The 
stamps  would  serve  to  identify  to  the  staff  of  the  participating  retail 
stores  those  persons  eligible  to  receive  surplus  foods  and  to  indicate 
the  quantities  to  which  each  is  entitled. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  required  to  arrange 
for  and  finance  the  local  warehousing  and  the  shipment  of  available 
Federal  surplus  foods  in  commercially  packaged  form  to  participating 
stores  and,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  to  reimburse  such  stores  for  the  costs 
they  incur  in  handling  the  surplus  foods.  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  the  physical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  foods,  a  cost  that  is  now  shared  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  States  and  local  communities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
cost  of  a  full-scale  stamp  program  and  conservatively  estimated 
that  cost  to  be  $600  million  per  year.  The  same  report  estimated 
that  the  inclusion  of  all  low-income  families  (a  goal  fully  intended  by 
^ec.  7  of  H.R.  1359)  would  result  in  an  annual  cost  of  over  $2.5  billion. 
We  recognize  that  this  bill  may  not  cost  this  much  but  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  under  H.R. 
1359  'would  still  be  enormous  when  the  cost  of  distribution  in  one 
major  U.S.  city  is  examined. 

In  his  prepared  statement  before  the  committee  on  July  31,  1959, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Fitzgerald,  executive  secretary  of  the  Food  Industry 
Committee  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  pointed  out  that  the  distribution 
costs  to  the  city  of  Detroit  alone  were  $4,635,000  during  1958.  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  assume  this  cost,  as  well  as  that 
of  every  other  major  U.S.  city  and  every  community  in  America, 
as  is  contemplated  by  H.R.  1359,  the  enormity  of  the  cost  becomes 
apparent. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  under  H.R.  1359  there  would  exist  the 
inevitable  temptation  for  State  and  local  communities  to  reduce  the 
already  low  and  sometimes  inadequate  public  assistance  because  of 
the  Federal  Government’s  generosity  in  paying  the  substantial  portion 
of  the  food  bill  of  persons  on  public  assistance.  Experience  also  shows 
that  the  assumption  of  costs  by  the  Federal  Government  ultimately 
brings  the  assumption  of  rights  by  the  Federal  Government  and  con- 
>  tinued  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government  will  mean  only 
more  inflation  and  rob  the  very  people  that  the  advocates  of  this 
legislation  purport  to  help. 

CONCLUSION 

H.R.  1359  is  clearly  unsound  and  undesirable  for  the  practical 
reasons  that  it  would  not  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  avail¬ 
able  surplus  foods,  it  would  not  make  any  more  persons  eligible  for 
surplus  food,  and  it  would  make  the  present  program  more  expensive 
to  operate  by  shifting  the  entire  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  also  objectionable  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  an  unwarranted 
invasion  into  the  province  of  State  and  local  obligations  by  placing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  directly  into  the  welfare  field,  thus 
charging  the  farmer  and  the  farm  program  with  costs  that  more  prop¬ 
erly  should  be  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  is  also  ample  authorizing  law  at  present  to  establish 
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a  food  stamp  plan  and  the  plain  fact  that  Secretaries  Wickard,  Ander¬ 
son,  Brannan,  and  Benson  did  not  choose  to  do  so  illustrates  the  un¬ 
feasibility  of^thisjegislation. 

Chas.  B.  Hoeven. 
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Page  Belcher. 
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Henry  A.  Dixon. 

Wint  Smith. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 
Albert  H.  Quie. 

Don  L.  Short. 

Catherine  May. 
Alexander  Pirnie. 
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Quantity  and  value  of  commodities  pledged  for  outstanding  loans  and  commodities 
in  price  support  inventory  as  of  Mar.  31,  1959,  and  total  investment  as  of  Mar. 


31,  1958 


[All  figures  In  thousands] 


Investment  as  of  Mar.  31,  1959  1 

Commodity 

Unit  of 
measure 

Pledged  for  loans 

In  Inventory 

Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Basic  commodities: 

Bushel.... 

450,  451 

$551, 251 

1, 116, 137 

$1,966,649 

1,566,588 

$2, 517, 900 
(») 

22, 750 

Pound _ 

1 

|  Cotton,  extra  long  staple... 

51 

13, 345 

32 

9, 405 

83 

6,425 

1, 100, 428 

1, 298 

189,  657 

7,  /23 

1, 290, 085 
24, 760 

4, 706 
77,721 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock - 

Pound.... 

169,  778 

17, 209 

70.  742 
30, 885 

7,  551 

4,  706 

240,  620 
30,  S85 

Hundred- 

4, 164 

20,902 

6,911 

56,  819 

11, 065 

weight. 

Pound.... 

909, 305 

591, 236 

11, 089 

7,354 

2, 138, 272 

920, 394 
1,258,674 
6,285 

598, 590 
3,074,840 
364 

Bushel - 

509, 435 

936,  568 

749. 239 

Wheat  flour . — . 

Pound.— 

6,285 

364 

Total  basic  commodities.. 

3, 230, 939 

4, 380, 777 

7, 611r716 

Designated  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities: 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

41,  803 

24,  684 

41, 803 

24,684 
3,972 
18, 331 
353 
9,810 

___do . 

11,  072 

3, 972 

1 1, 072 
119,632 

119.  632 

18, 331 

3, 742 

353 

3, 742 

Tung  oil. . . 

22, 992 

4,830 

22, 827 

4,980 

45, 819 

Total’designated  nonbas- 

6, 183 

51, 967 

57,150 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Bushel _ 

83, 950 

73,194 

69, 805 

85, 787 
146 

153, 755 
1, 510 

158,981 

9,726 

Hundred- 

1,492 

9,580 

18 

Cottonseed  oil: 

weight. 

Pound _ 

11, 641 

1,347 

11,641 
39, 183 
11, 689 
298, 014 

1,347 
5,029 
32, 187 
681, 824 

_ do . 

39, 183 

5, 029 

Bushel _ 

10, 968 

29, 834 

721 

2, 353 
410, 542 

Hundred- 

143,653 

271, 282 

154, 361 

Naval  stores: 

weight. 

260, 720 

20, 701 

260, 720 

20, 701 
391 
59, 850 

633 

391 

633 

Bushel _ 

76, 481 

41,859 

23,565 

17, 991 
1,667 

100, 046 
9,069 

Rye . 

8, 030 

8, 142 

1,039 

Seeds,  hay  and  pasture... 
Soybeans . . 

Bushel - 

118, 789 

242, 449 

11. 676 

27, 327 

Total  other  nonbasic 
commodities. 

676, 340 

573, 181 

1,249,521 

_ 

Exchange  commodities: 

Strategic  and  critical 
materials. 

Other  strategic  materials. 

Total  exchange  com¬ 
modities. 

38, 765 

38, 765 

8,446 

8,446 

47,211 

47,211 

_ _ . 

3,912,462 

5, 053, 136 

8, 965, 598 

i  Book  value  before  deduction  of  reserve  for  losses. 

»  Less  than  500. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  1959. 
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1  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2  Includes  requests  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1958. 

Source:  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  15,  1959. 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Total  distribu¬ 
tion 

July- 

March 

1959 

0.4 

72.5 

.1 

53.1 

1.7 

17.6 

68.2 

86.9 

1.2 

13. 1 

1.7 

316.5 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

1.7 

68.5 

OSOOOC^OOOSOSOOC^OJ 

CO  CO  05  lO  »-H  CO  CO  04 

CM  <M  CO  r-t 

r— (  r—i 

457.9 

Foreign  distribu¬ 
tion 

July- 

March 

1959 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

i 

3  15.9 

1.7 

11.1 

47.9 

65.0 

ON 

cb  r-i 

146.3 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

l 

i 

i 

i 

80.6 

3.0 

21.6 

o 

s 

101.6 

lO  <M 

cb  (M 

272.5 

Domestic 

Total 

J  uly- 
March 
1959 

0.4 

72.5 

.1 

37.2 

6.5 

CO 

a 

21.9 

1.2 

10.1 

170.2 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

1.7 

68.5 

!  co 
'  cb 

i  -h* 

CJNCOOICOOON 

OO  »b  *— i  CM'  *05* 

185.4 

Needy  persons 

July- 

March 

1959 

25.8 

!  o 
!  c3 

5.5 

cs 

o4 

o 

cb 

6.9 

87.4 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

0.1 

8.0 

!  io 

i  ^ 

6.5 

CO 

00 

ib 

rH 

6.4 

75.9 

Institutions 

July- 

March 

1959 

co 

CO 

05 

cb 

1  Z 

1.1 

23.2 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

CT>  !  t". 

.  1  . 

N-  i  lO 

CO 

CO 

*b 

<M 

o 

33.5 

Schools 

July- 

March 

1959 

o  ’  ci 

co  *-< 

t". 

4.2 

00  <M  i-« 
cb  r-i  e4 

59.6 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

1.6 

42.6 

i 

!  cb 

i  rH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1— 1  CS  co  05  00  00  CO 

i— i  »b  ‘  cb  ’  c* 

76.0 

Commodity 

i 

T 

P 

ncuuo,  y - _____ - - - - - —  - - -  -  -  — - - 

Butter _ 

Uabbace _ _ _ - 

Cheese _ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

• 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

] 

o3 

<X> 

S" 

0 

t-> 

o 

)Of 

jtLggs,  anea _ _ 

Flour _ _ _ _ _ 

^rrapeiruiL,  uauneu - - — 

Milk,  nonfat  dry . . . . . . 

Dnonnf  Rnttor 

i  | 

\  i 

f 

H  '  133 

3  q)  o 

Total --- 

1  Represents  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Includes  commodity  cost,  ware-  3  Includes  requests  approved  prior  to  July  1, 1958. 

housing,  transportation,  processing,  repackaging,  and  miscellaneous  handling  charges.  Source-  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  15,  1959. 

3  Less  than  $50,000. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  7, 1959 

Mrs.  Sullivan  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

August  15, 1959 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through] 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  .surplus  food  com¬ 
modities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  United 
States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  raise  the  levels 

4  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  incomes 

5  prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets,  and  dispose  in 

6  a  beneficial  manner  of  food  commodities  acquired  by'  the 

7  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 

8  culture  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  or  diverted 

9  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  .sec- 
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tion  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”)  is  hereby  authorized  t-tuel  directed  to  promul¬ 
gate  and  put  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  net 
later  thee  4-aim  ary  4^  4960,  a  program  to  distribute  to 
needy  persons  in  the  United  States  through  a  food  stamp 
system  such  surplus  food  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall — 

(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  distribution  under  this  program  only  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof ; 

(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  3,  food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy  per¬ 
sons  for  such  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commercially  pack¬ 
aged  form,  preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade ; 

(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to 
section  3,  the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy; 

(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establish- 


3 


1  ing  standards  for  eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in 

2  the  conduct  of  the  program  generally  to  assure  achieve- 

3  ment  of  the  goals  outlined  in  the  first  section  of  this 

4  Act ;  and 

5  (6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he 

6  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

7  Act. 

8  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  de- 

9  partment  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 

10  division  requesting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under 

11  section  2(1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  surplus  food  to 

12  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount  of 

13  surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 

14  needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivisions 

15  eligible  to  receive  such  food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued 

16  by  each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  to 

17  needy  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  or  in  need  of 

18  welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 

19  and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  persons  at  local  dis- 

20  tribution  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 

21  section  2  (3). 

22  Sec.  4.  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this  Act  shall  be 

23  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance 

24  (financial  or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 

25  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 


4 


1  Sec.  5.  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  au- 

2  thorized  to  distribute  surplus  food  under  this  Act  to  a  value 

3  of  up  to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Federal 

4  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food. 

5  Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  needy  person 

6  is  anyone  receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  other- 

7  wise)  from  the  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 

8  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  who  is,  in  the 

9  opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assist- 

10  ance  but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or  local 

11  law. 

12  Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 

13  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 

14  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall 

15  report  to  Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enacts 

16  ment  of  this  Act,  on  the  feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and 

17  the  problems  involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 

18  stamp  plan  established  by  this  Act  to  include  persons  re- 

19  ceiving  unemployment  compensation,  receiving  old-age  and 

20  survivors  insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and  other 

21  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under 

22  this  Act  by  reason  of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

23  Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 

24  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 

25  ated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

26  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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jtGHLIGHTS:  House  received/£onference  report  on  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
House  Rules  Committee  cleared  bill  to  extend  Public  Lav?  %80 ,  To  be  considered 
today,  Aug.  19.  House  s^committee  voted  to  report  bill  fro  provide  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  for  light-weight ynogs.  House  committee  voted  to  repo^  employee  health  in¬ 
surance  bill.  Senatq/passed  housing  bill. 


1. 


HOUSE 

SUPFLEllENTAl/ APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  H.  jk,  7978  (H.  Rept.  943)  (pp.  14829-31).  The  following  actions  were 
taken  oif  Items  relating  to  this  Department:  Provides  $4,000,000  foV’Forest 
land  management”  and  $500,000  for  "Forest  research, i:  which  may  be  use>i  for 
smal/researcb  facilities,  instead  of  $15,000,000  and  $4,500,000, _ respectively, 
fop^these  activities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  provides  $2,000,000  for  %Forest 
rjdads  and  trails”  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  deletes  Senate  language  p^ovtc 
that  the  funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended;  deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  to  provide  $500,000  for  the  acquistion  of  lands  for  the  superior 
National  Forest;  a  Senate  proposal  to  provide  $5,000,000  for  forest  he 

roads  was  reported  in  disagreement.  A  Senate  item  to  provide  $  , 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  for  allocation  to  Federal  agencies  for 


urces 


civil  defense  and  defense  mobilization  functions  was  reported  in  disagreement;^ 
the  statement  of  House  conferees  states  that  a  motion  will  be  offered  to  app: 
priate  $3,000,000  for  this  activity,  of  which  $1,900,000  shall  be  for  the 
ommerce  Department  and  $50,000  shall  be  for  the  Defense  Air  Transport 
inistration.  The  bill  also  includes  funds  for  the  Outdoor  Recreati 
Review  Commission;  river  basin  study  commissions  for  South  Carolina-Gepfcgia- 
AlabCma-Florida  and  for  Texas;  Office  of  Saline  Water,  Bureau  of  Land/rlanage- 
ment ,  \nd  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  missions  to 
international  organizations.  A  Senate  proposal  to  provide  $1,235^000  for  con¬ 
struct  ioiKof  a  salt  water  distillation  facility  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was  de¬ 
leted. 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE;’  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution 

for  consideration  of  II.  R.  3609,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (p.  14905).  Rep. 
McCormack  announced  that  this  bill  will  be  debated  today,  Aug.  19  (p.  14350) 

M  •  *  *  •  > 

3.  HOG  PAYMENTS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Commiinree  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actual ly\report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  8694  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  market  incentive  payments  on  lightweight  hogs  (p.  D785) • 
committee  release  describes  the  bill  as  follows: 

’’Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  make  payments  to  producers 
who  market  hogs  at  live-weights  of  not  l^ss  than  175  pounds  or  more  than 
190  pounds. 

’’The  Secretary,  not  later  \han  10  ddys  before  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  would  fix  the  rate  of  payment/to  be  made  for  the  month  at  such  level 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  that  the  live-weight  price  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  shall  be  NO  lj&s  than  $14  per  hundredweight,  but  no  such 
payment  could  be  in  excess  of  $ypeii  hundredweight. 

"Payments  would  be  made  diwfctly  to  producers  who  present  evidence  of 
bona  fide  sales  of  hogs  at  lj/ve-weight\ within  the  limits  of  175  and  190 
pounds. 

”A  limit  of  $1,250  wouj/3  be  placed  upo\the  amount  of  such  payments  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  producer. 

"No  producer  would  bfe  eligible  to  receive Na  payment  if  he  entered  into 
a  contract  with  a  prospective ‘purchaser* of  hog$._or  a  supplier  of  feed  for 
hogs,  under  which  the  purchaser  or  supplier  contributed  in  any  manner  to 
the  financing  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  pCpducing  the  hogs  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  payments  are  requested. 

"The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  use  not  to  hxceed  $150,000,000  in 
any  calendar  ^ear  of  funds  already  available  under  Secv  32  of  Public  Law  320 
of  the  74th  vCongress.  The  authority  under  the  bill  wouW  terminate  on 
March  15,  ^961. :: 


4.  CASEIN  IMF0J 


Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  7456,  to  extend  for  3  years,  until 


March  31/ 1963,  the  suspension  of  the  duty  on  imports  of  casein. 


14847 


SILK  ElPORTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  2886,  to  suspend  for  3  years\  beginning 
60  days  from  date  of  enactment,  the  import  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
spjm  silk  yam.  p.  14849 

JBLIC  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  report  with  amendment  H.  R.  7042,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  th^ 
Interior  to  classify,  segregate,  and  dispose  of  certain  public  lands  chiefly 
valuable  for  urban  and  business  purposes  (as  introduced  the  bill  excluded 
national  forest  lands) .  p.  D786 


86th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 

1st  Session  )  (  No.  941 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  8609 


August  18,  1959. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  346] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  346,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

o 
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34008 
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House  Calendar  No.  145 

.346 

[Report  No.  941] 


86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  RES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


August  18, 1959 

Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution : 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to 

5  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

6  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 

7  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 

8  through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 

9  bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 

10  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

11  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

12  mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 


V 


2 


1  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 

2  sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 

3  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 

4  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 

5  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

6  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 

7  motion  to  recommit. 
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is  played  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
school  or  college  year. 

.  The  bill,  on  which  the  committee  re¬ 
ceived  a  favorable  report  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  would  be  effective  for 
amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The 'Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this\bill  would  clarify  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  certain \thletic  games  benefiting 
handicapped  children  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  such  games  will  be  exempt 
from  the  admissions  tax. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the  dis¬ 
crimination  containecKin  existing  law 
against  some  of  the  all-star  and  similar 
athletic  contests  which  under  existing 
law  are  denied  admissions  tax  exemption 
because  they  are  played  after  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  \ 

This  legislation  has  been  ordered  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  committee.  \ 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4857,  which  corrects 
an  oversight  in  the  Internal  Revenues 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  exemption  of 
the  excise  tax  on  tickets  to  charity  ath¬ 
letic  contests  for  the  benefit  of  crippled 
or  retarded  children  where  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  game  are  recent  graduates 
of  high  school  or  college. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduced,  elim¬ 
inates  the  requirement  that  the  parti¬ 
cipants  actually  be  in  school  when  the 
contest  takes  place  in  order  that  tax 
exemption  be  authorized.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Act  did  not  intend  to  ex¬ 
clude  games  played  after  the  end  of  the 
school  year  from  the  excise  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  when  the  contest  qualifies  in  all 
other  respects.  This,  however,  was  the 
unintended  effect  of  the  language  of  the 
act. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  correct  a  specific 
situation  which  arose  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  where  the  Senior  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  was  conducted  in  the  summer, 
months  of  1958  and  again  this  year.  The 
game  is  sponsored  by  the  Kern  Couuxy 
Firemen’s  Welfare  and  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
Bakersfield  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  The  participants  ar?  players 
who  completed  their  high  school  eligibil¬ 
ity  during  the  preceding  foomall  season. 

When  I  learned  that  Uie  game  was 
found  to  be  ineligible  foirexcise  tax  ex¬ 
emption  I  asked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  reconsider  its  decision.  Upon 
reconsideration,  the ^Service  ruled  that  it 
could  not  grant  the  exemption  because 
the  Act  applies  only  to  games  in  which 
the  participant?  are  students  of  schools 
or  colleges.  / 

The  game/qualifies  otherwise  in  all  re¬ 
spects  for  Jme  charitable  exemption. 

Although  no  other  similar  instances 
have  be/m  brought  to  my  attention,  I  am 
sure  tfiat  other  benefit  games  sooner  or 
latejr  will  be  affected  by  the  existing 
statute.  To  make  the  correction  at  this 
Wme  is  only  logical. 

/  I  might  say  that  this  is  noncontrover- 
sial  legislation.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  no 


opposition  has  been  expressed  from  any 
source. 

I  would  urge  that  my  bill,  H.R.  4857, 
be  enacted. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  SPUN  SILK  YARN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2886)  to 
suspend  for  3  years  the  import  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  spun  silk  yam, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  1202  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1001,  par.  1202),  is/ 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  / 

“Par.  1202.  Yarns  wholly  of  discontinuous 
silk  fibers,  colored  or  dyed,  25%  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  not  colored  or  dyed,  apa  not 
(finer  than  40  cotton  count,  singles/  21  per 
Centum  ad  valorem,  plied,  25%  per  jentum  ad 
valorem;  silk  roving  and  yarns,  wholly  of  dis- 
coMinuous  silk  and  rayon  or  other  synthetic 
fibers!). bleached,  colored,  dyed/or  plied,  25% 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  othepf  21  per  centum 
ad  valorem.”  / 

(b)  Paragraph  1762  o/xhe  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  UJB.C.  1201,  par.  1762), 
is  amended  th  read  as/ollows: 

“Par.  1762.  SVun  silk  single  yarn  finer  than 
40  cotton  countVnor  plied  yarn  composed  of 
single  yarns  finer Jrian  40  cotton  count  if  not 
colored  or  dyecLrand  silk  cocoons  and  silk 
waste.”  /  \ 

Sec.  2.  The/mendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effejftive  only  wVth  respect  to  articles 
entered,  a/r  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumafion,  during  the  three  year  period 
beginnhig  on  the  sixtieth  dav  after  the  date 
of  tha^nactment  of  this  Act/\ 

with  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment:  \ 

/  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  “that  spun  silk  or  schappe  silEv.  yarn, 
not  dyed  or  colored,  singles  of  more Nhian 
58,800  yards  per  pound,  or  plied  of  more  Np,n 
29,400  yards  per  pound,  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  1202  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  b\ 
admitted  free  of  duty  if  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
during  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Can  the  gentleman 
inform  me  if  he  has  any  estimate  as 
to  the  amount  of  yardage  involved  or 
contemplated  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  was  not 
given  an  estimate  as  to  any  definite 
amount  of  spun-silk  yarn  that  might 
be  affected  by  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  here  with  a  commodity  that  is  not 
produced  in  this  country,  so  that  there 


is  no  competition  with  a  like  commodity 
here  of  spun-silk  yarn.  / 

Mr.  HEMPHiLL.  I  thank  the/gentle¬ 
man.  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Waysyand  Means, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  2886,  Which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  our  colleague  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  M/ans,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Eugene  J.  Keogi/  is  to  suspend  for 
a  period  of  3  years  the  import  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  spun-silk  yarn 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1202  of  title 
I  of  the  Tariff  i/ft  of  1930. 

Spun-silk  yarns  of  the  fineness  pro¬ 
vided  for  in/this  bill  are  not  produced 
domesticaUy  in  any  quantity.  Imported 
yarns,  vfinch  are  usually  finer  in  size 
than  those  of  domestic  manufacture, 
are  /4sed  for  various  decorative 
pumrfses  and  in  the  production  of  cer- 
taba  types  of  silk  broadcloth  and  other 
fjrarics.  Such  yarns  are  dutiable  at  rates 
j6i  21  percent  and  25*4  percent  ad  va¬ 
lorem,  at  present. 

Domestic  producers  of  silk  fabrics 
have,  by  virtue  of  the  duties  applicable 
to  spun-silk  yarns,  been  obliged  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  raw  materials 
than  do  their  competitors  abroad.  Part¬ 
ly  because  of  this  situation,  domestic 
production  of  silk  fabrics  has  encoun¬ 
tered  competition  from  imports  of  silk 
fabrics.  The  committee  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  suspension  of  the  duties 
on  the  raw  materials — fine  spun-silk 
yarns — as  provided  for  in  H.R.  2886, 
would  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  the  domestic  silk-weaving  industry 
and  would  tend  to  increase  domestic 
production  of  silk  cloth.  Because  fine 
silk  yarns  are  frequently  mixed  with  the 
coarser  yarns  of  domestic  manufacture 
in  the  fabrication  of  silk  cloth,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  cheaper  fine  silk  yarns  would 
also  tend  to  increase  demand  for  the 
domestically  produced  silk  yarns. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  informative  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  2886. 
v  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  the  legislation  which  has  just 
parsed  the  House,  H.R.  2886,  suspends 
for\  period  of  3  years  the  import  duties 
applicable  to  certain  spun-silk  yarns  of 
a  specified  fineness  which  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  domestically  in  any  quantity.  The 
purpose  otethe  bill  is  to  reduce  the  im¬ 
port  cost  orSthe  yam  so  that  our  domes¬ 
tic  processortecan  compete  more  favor¬ 
ably  with  foreign  processors. 

[Mr.  KEOGH7S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  BOOK  BINDING £\AND  COVERS 
IMPORTED  BY  CERTAIN  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I^sk  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  immediatXconsid- 
eration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4576)  to  transfer 
to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  or\1930 
book  bindings  or  covers  imported  by  oer- 
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taih  institutions,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways&nd  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  presenKconsideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  would  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  ^xplain  why  there  is  a 
time  limitation  ori\the  proposal  rather 
than  making  the  proposal  permanent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  thought 
it  better  to  impose  a\time  limitation 
rather  than  to  make  it\permanent  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  had  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  his  bill,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  desires,  in  a  future  Congress,  it 
may  extend  this  time.  I  would  not  be 
disturbed  if  I  were  the  gentleman  over 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  limitation  on 
these  suspensions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tha^k 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva-'' 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para¬ 
graph  1631(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
“book  binding  or  cover,”  after  “book,”. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  articles 
entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
tenth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  6  to  9,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

“Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  during  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  and  to  articles  covered  by 
entries  or  withdrawals  which  have  not  been 
liquidated  or  the  liquidation  of  which  has 
not  become  final  on  such  date  of  enactment.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  /ead : 
“A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary/period 
the  duty  on  book  bindings  and  covers 
imported  by  certain  institutic 

A  motion  to  reconsider  rfas  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spanker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  H.R.  4576,  as  /amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways /find  Means,  is  to 
suspend  for  a  periockof  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment,£he  duties  imposed  on 
bookbindings  or  covers  imported  by  cer¬ 
tain  institutions.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  oury  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jeffery  Cohelan. 

Paragraph  1631(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930, /4s  amended,  now  provides  for 
duty-free  treatment  of  books,  charts, 
engra/ings,  etchings,  lithographic  prints, 
maps,  music,  sound  recordings,  slides 


and  transparencies,  and  photographs, 
imported  by  educational,  literary,  and 
other  institutions  for  their  own  use  or 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
and  not  for  sale. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  694,  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  amended  paragraph  1631  to  in¬ 
clude  bookbindings  or  covers  for  a 
2-year  period,  to  September  1,  1956. 
This  period  was  extended  to  September 
1,  1958,  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  723, 
84th  Congress.  Since  that  time,  book¬ 
bindings  and  book  covers  have  been 
subject  to  duty.  H.R.  4576  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  same  duty-free  treatment 
provided  for  under  the  enactments  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  for  a  2-year  period  run¬ 
ning  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Your  committee  received  favorable 
reports  on  this  legislation  from  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  an  informative  report  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  advised  that  it  was  not 
aware  of  any  complaints  against  im¬ 
ports  under  the  previous  temporary  duty 
exemption. 

le  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  Nrnanimous  in  recommending  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speaker,  II.R.  4576  provides  for  a  2-y4ar 
suspension^  duty  on  bookbindings'and 
book  covers\imported  by  educational, 
literary,  and\similar  institutions  for 
their  own  use  ok  for  the  encouragement 
of  fine  arts  and  not  for  sale 

Congress  has  previously /^ranted  this 
privilege  and  no  instancjrof  abuse  has 
been  presented  to  tng/Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  B&vorable  reports 
were  received  on  this  legislation  from 
the  interested  Government  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  connnittee  wasVmanimous 
in  reporting  ^fis  legislation  to  the 
House. 

[Mr.  COHj?!LAN’S  remarks  will\ppear 
hereafter  ij/ the  Appendix.] 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

r.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
‘  leaker's  table  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
105)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  X,  line  4,  strike  out  “Maria  Lagomar- 
sino  Rosasco,”. 

Page  1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  “Sister 
Eucharia  (Miss  Philomena  Iannucci) ,”. 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “Sister 
Marie  Bernard  (Miss  Nicolina  Ossa) ,”. 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “Sister 
Alphonsus  Marie  (Miss  Mary  Grace  Pado- 
vano) ,”. 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  “Sister 
Mary  Dulcis  (Miss  Mary  Teresa  Di  Ioia) ,”. 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  “Priscilla  Sook 
Chur  Chiang,”. 

Page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  “Jose 
Guadalupe  Magdaleno  Acosta,”. 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  “Maria  Angeli- 
dou,”. 

Page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  “commended’* 
and  insert  “commenced”. 

Page  4,  line  1,  after  "That”  insert  "in  the 
case  of  Rosa  Angarica”. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  oc¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  j>fi  the 
table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  .  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bin/(H.R.  4242)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  with  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thei'eto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reap  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  r/ad  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows:  - 

Strike  outlines  5,  6,  and  7,  and  insert 
“Marie,  Plapim,  Elishwa,  Sulty,  Paul,  Sophia, 
Surma  (daughter  of  Paul  and  Sophia),  Esh- 
aya,  Virginia,  George,  and  Mersina  D-Mar 
Shimiufi  and  Mrs.”. 

TJne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  AUGUST  18  AND  19 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  commence 
with  today.  The  next  order  of  business 
will  be  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
8374,  dealing  with  the  Century  21  Ex¬ 
position  in  Seattle,  Wash.  If  this  bill  is 
disposed  of  today  then  the  equal-time 
bill,  H.R.  7985  will  be  taken  up  and  be 
the  continuing  order  of  business  until 
disposed  of  tomorrow. 

I  have  programed  another  bill,  one 
of  the  pieces  of  “must”  legislation  before 
adjournment,  inasmuch  as  the  Rules 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  rule  on  it. 
It  is  the  bill  H.R.  8609,  relating  to  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480. _ 

If  H.R\7985  is  not  reached  today  then 
this  extension  of  Public  Law  480  will  be 
the  next  order  of  business;  but  if  H.R. 
7985  is  reached  but  not  disposed  of  today 
the  extension \f  Public  Law  480  will 
follow  completion  of  consideration  on 
H.R.  7985. 


CENTURY  21  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  sjpeaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  345,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved ,  That  upon  the  adoption'll  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move^that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R\ 
8374)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-880,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Both  Houses  agreed  to'' conference  report  on  supplemental  appropriation 
|bill.  Senate  passed  bills  to:  Permit  harvesting\f  hay  on  conservation  reserve 
"acreage  in  drought  areas;  exempt  durum  wheat  from  allotments  and  quotas.  House  com 
mittee  voted  to  report  industrial-uses  research  bill  and  bill  to  permit  harvesting 
of  hay  on  conservation  reser/e  acreage  in  drought  areass.  House  Rules  Committee 
tabled  motion  to  clear  food'  stamp  bill.  House  debated  b^ll  to  extend  Public  Lav? 
480.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  excerpts  of  testimony  on  submission  of  draft  of  farm 
bill  by  Secretary.  Sens^  Ellender  and  Aiken  introduced  bil 
fund  for  REA  loans. 


to  establish  revolving 


Agreed 


SENATE 

1.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  tnis  bill,  H.  R.  7978,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement 
(pp.  1500/-10,  15033-9).  This  bill  will  nox?  be  sent  to  the  President, 
to  an  an/ndment  to  provide  $1,000,000  (instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  oy  the 
Senate/  for  forest  access  roads.  Agreed  to  an  amendment  to  provide  $3,000,000 
(instead  of  $3,650,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate)  to  the  Office  of  CiViJ.  and 
Defense  Mobilization  for  allocation  to  Federal  agencies  for  civil  defenSg  and 
defense  mobilization  functions.  (See  Digest  141  for  other  items  oj.  interest 
Z  the  Department). 

'SOIL  BANK.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reP°rJ;®d  ' ^nder^he^S^  ^Lnk 
S.  2457,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  compensate  producers  under  the  ooii  tame 


for  actions  based  on  erroneous  information  furnished  by  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Secretary  (S.  Rept.  745).  p.  14941  7 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  2323,  to  authorize  the  harvesting  of  _hdy  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  in  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary  tp  De  dis¬ 
aster  areas,  p.  14983  7 

3.  COI'EIITTEE  EXPeSTOITURES.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  S.  R^s.  161,  to  provide  $15,000  in  additional  funds  for  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (S.  Rept.  739n  The  report  of 
the  Agriculture  a^id  Forestry  Committee  on  this  resolution  spates  as  follows: 
’The  committee  is  {presently  studying  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  re¬ 
lated  matters  and  field  investigations  may  be  required.  Intensive  hearings 
also  may  be  requiredNon  proposed  changes  in  the  farm  program.  Increased  funds 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  these  investigations,  stUaies,  and  hearings." 

4.  WHEAT.  Passed  as  report e^S.  623,  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 

provision  for  a  minimum  dilrum  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  8,000  acres  in  the 
Tulelake  area  of  California^  p.  14970.  (This  bin.,  as  introduced,  would  have 
exempted  the  producers  in  the  area  from  all  acreage  restrictions  on  durum  whe«' 
permanently).  \  / 

Passed  over,  at  the  request\>f  Sen.  Keating,  S.  2449,  to  extend  the  Inter- 
_  national  Wheat  Agreement,  p.  14980  / 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  S.  1711,  the  food 
for  peace  bill.  p.  14969 

PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  S.  861,  to 
State\officials  to  enter  upon  Federal  lands  within  a  State,  under  certai 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  plants,  p.  14970 

ASC  COMMITTEES.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  S.  662, 
the  procedures  relative  to  the  selection  of  members  and  operation 
county,  and\ommunity  ASC  committees,  p.  14970 


to  revise 
State, 


21. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Bixth  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  oh  Lend-Lease 
operations  for  the  calendar  year  1958  (H.  Doc.  160).  pp.  14939,  15031 

At  the  request\of  Sen.  Fulbright,  permission  was  granted/^or  the  printing  of 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  propose^  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  (S.  Doc.  45).  p.  14942 

22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  S&n.  Johnson  announced  that  the  fallowing  bills  may  be 

D  taken  up  at  any  time:  sy  1748,  to  extend  Public  LaW/480,  II.  R.  968,  construc¬ 
tion  of  Bully  Creek  Dam,  \ale  Federal  reclamation  project,  S.  861,  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  Federal  iands,  S.  662,  procedures  for  electing  ASC  committee- 
men;  and  S.  Res.  21,  expressing  sense  of  Senate /relative  to  certain  REA  loans. 
PP.  15010-1 


HOUSE 


23. 


FOOD  SURPLUSES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  8609,  to  extend  Public  Law 
480  until  December  31,  1960,  and  to  change  the  barter  provisions  of  the  law 
(pp.  15039-67) 

Agreed  to  two  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Hoeven,  143  to  52,  to  eliminate  a  provision  calling  for  expanded 
use  of  barter  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  (pp.  15060-5) 
Specifically  the  amendment  strikes  out  language  in  the  bill  which  directed  that 
disposals  resulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  section  303  (barter  au¬ 
thority)  shall  have  priority  over  disposals  under  Title  I  (providing  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies)  and  that  Title  I 
agreements  could  be  entered  into  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  countries 
could  not  meet  their  requirements  through  commodities  made  available  under  the 
barter  authority.  Rep.  Hoeven  explained  that  the  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
barter  but  merely  continues  the  present  barter  authority  (p.  15060) .  Rep. 

Cooley  stated  "If  you  want  more  foreign  currency  built  up  all  around  the  world, 
vote  for  the  amendment."  (p.  15060) 

By  Rep.  Hoeven,  to  eliminate  "the  mandatory  barter  provision  from  the  bill," 
(p.  15066) .  Rep.  Hoeven  explained  that  the  amendment  eliminated  the  provision 
giving  the  Secretary  authority  "to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  exported." 

(p.  15066)  One  provision  eliminated  by  this  amendment  advised  the  Secretary  to 
endeavor  to  consummate  agreements  for  disposals  under  the  barter  authority  at  a 
rate  of  $350  million  each  fiscal  year.  The.,  substance  of  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  amendment  was  debated  at  length  (pp.  15039-60)  * 

One  amendment  is  pending:  by  Rep.  Keogh,  to  require  that  shipments  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  countries,  exported 
under  Titles  I,  II,  and  III,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export 
vessel  (the  vessel  transporting  the  commodities  from  U.  S.  port  of  landing  to 
foreign  port  of  discharge)  (pp.  15066-7) •  Rep.  Hoeven  stated  the  amendment 
"seeks  to  build  up  the  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  the  expense  of  the 
Midwest.”  (p.  15067) 
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10.  BAKING .  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  H.  R.  8159,  without 

amendment,  to  amend  the  national  banking  lav/s  to  clarify  or  eliminate  ambig6i- 
\tiei^  repeal  obsolete  provisions  (including  provisions  for  national  agrffcul- 
tural\credit  corporations),  etc.  (S.  Rept.  730),  and  H.  R.  8160,  with  amendment, 
to  liberalize  in  several  respects  the  limitations  on  borrowing  and  lending  by 
nat ionai\banks  (see  Digest  124  for  summary  of  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hduse) 

(S.  Rept  .\7  31) .  p.  14941 


11. 


SCIENCE;  RESEARCH.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  repotted!  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  2463, Vo  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  19,30  to 
strengthen  scientific  research  (S.  Rept.  732).  p.  14941 


12.  PEANUTS.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Ervin,  H.  R. 


4938,  to  amend  the 
tempt ion  of  green 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  continue  the 
peanuts  from  acreage\allotments  and  quotas,  p.  14970 

Sen.  Keating  announced  that  he  intended  to  offer  ametuJfments  to  this  bill 
to  include  "a  package  containing  the  administration's  civil  rights  proposals." 
pp.  14942-4  x  7 


C 


13.  FISHERIES,  gassed  without  amendment  H.  R.  5854,  to Clarify  a  provision  of  the 
Black  Bass/relating  to  the  interstate  transportation  of  fish  to  require  that 

such  fish  must  have  been  talcei\lawfully  (p.  1498$ .  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President. 

Passed  as  reported  S.  1262,  redirect  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  research  program  in  ordeis  to  determine  means  of  improving  the  con¬ 
servation  of  game  and  food  fish  in  dam  reservoirs,  p.  14981 

Passed  without  amendment  II.  R.  2398,  tc/ authorize  the  Interior  Department 
to  construct  a  fish  hatchery  for  stocking  streams  in  that  area  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  (includine/Forest  Service  streams),  (p.  14984). 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  PresZdeht. 


14.  RESEARCH;  WILDLIFE;  WATER.  Passed  a/  reporters.  1575,  to  authorize  continued 
stuides  on  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides,  upon  fish  and  wildliffe.  p.  14981  \ 

Passed  over,  at  the  request  jk  Sen.  Engle,  S.\2086,  to  provide  for  the  es-  / 
tablishment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease  Laboratory,  p.  14981 

Passed  without  amendment  Si  1576,  to  provide  for\the  construction  of  a  salt¬ 
water  research  laboratory  at/  Seattle,  Wash.  p.  1498r 


15.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  ConCittee  voted  to  report 

Marinf  tr%a?o«Uy^°rC)  “•  R-  5067>  to  rePaal  se«V  217  °f  the  Merchant 
Ilarme  Act  of  1936,  which  section  has  been  interpreted  to \ean  that  Government 

agencies  are  still  required  to  use  the  service  of  freight  f^warders  even 
though  unneeded.  p/D793 


16. 


FORESTRY.  Passed  Without  amendment  S.  2421,  to  amend  the  Klamatk Indian  Termi- 

aSer  whirh^h^n^  n§e  f,rom  APril  1961>  to  September  30,  &9,  the  date 

"  I"hifC  ?2-U“  ;  may  *  title  C°  the  Klamath  Marsh  and  make^ayments  to 
the  Klamath  Indians  for  the  land.  p.  14971  \ 

Sen.  Neub^rger  announced  that  hearings  will  be  held  in  Ore.,  Oct. \  and  7 
SeashoreXa?  e5tabUsh  the  Ore8on  Danaa  *  Sea  Lion  Caves  WoAal 


17. 


Sen.  Dodd  expressed  concern  over  the  working  conditions  of  mig\tor 
farm  workers,  and  inserted  the  results  of  a  study  of  migratory  Puerto  Rican^ 

149^0-1  ral  W°rkerS  °n  farms  and  nurseries  in  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  area,  pi 
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SCIENTIFIC  AWARDS.  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R.  6288,  to  establish  a  National 
Medal  of  Science  to  provide  recognition  for  individuals  who  make  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  physical,  biological,  mathematical,  and  engineering 
sciences,  pp.  15030-1 

25.  SilALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banicing  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.\R,  8599,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  revolving 
fundvof  the  Small  Business  Administration  from  $900,000,000  to  $1^100.000.000 
(H.  R^pt.  946).  p.  15033 

26.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  Rep.  Huddleston  commended  the  GSA  for  using/bituminous  coal 
for  the  heating  of  Government  buildings,  p.  15068 


27.  RECLAMATION, 
supplemental 
distribution 


.  Hagen  commended  the  conferees  for  including  funds  in  the 
>ropriation  bill  for  loans  for  construction  of  an  irrigation 
system  in  Tulare  County, Calif .  pp.  1506? 


28.  MONOPOLIES.  Rep.  Pakman  inserted  an  article  on  the/danger  of  monopolies,  in¬ 

cluding  a  statement  chat  big  dairy  plants  are  "moving  swiftly  toward  control  of 
the  entire  dairy  industry,”  p„  15078 

29.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  5711,  to 

grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash^Valley  compact  (H.  Rept.  948)  . 
p.  15080 

30.  FOOD  STAMPS* *  The  ‘  Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  tabled  a  motion 

to  grant  a  rule  on  H.  R.  1359,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  commodities  a 

year  to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  U.  S.  p.  D795 


31.  THE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE  vote<y£o  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  the  fol¬ 

lowing  bills  with  amendment:  /H.  R.  8639\:,to  create  an  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Commission^ A, industrial  usKs  research  bill);  H.  R.  8578,  to 
permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  conservations reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  H.  R.  4874,  l?o  provide  for  preserving  wheat  acreage  history  on 
farms  on  which  the  farn/marketing  excess  is  adjusted  to  zero  because  of  under - 
)  production;  and  H.  R. /B043,  to  authorize  cert airrsconservat ion  reserve  payments 
to  producers  due  to  .erroneous  contract  approval.  Ns.  D794 

•  ■'  »**  s 

32.  RESEARCH.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit tee\voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  regJort)  H.  R.  5813,  to  undertake  continuing  studies  cf  the  effects 
of  insecticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  of 
those  invaluable  natural  resources;  and  H.  R.  5004,  to  unaertalce  continuing 
research  on'  the  biology  of  the  migratory  marine  species  of  game  fish  of  the 
U.  S.  and/contiguous  waters;  and  the  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  committee 
re-referred  to  subcommittee  H.  R.  5814,  to  provide  for  cooperative  unit  pro¬ 
grams  6i  fish  and  wildlife  resources  research  and  demonstration  loe tween  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  U.  S.,  colleges,  the  several  States  and\>rivate  or- 
garyfzations.  p.  D795 


ITEMS  IN  APPEND  I 


STATEHOOD.  Rep.  Porter  inserted  an  editorial  discussing  why  Puerto  Rico 
not  want  to  be  a  State."  pp.  A7156-8 


>es 


34.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  inserting  several 

articles  discussing  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  migrant  laborers  with 
special  reference  to  the  migratory  workers  in  Maryland,  pp.  A7158-9,  A7162 


85.  ELECTRIFICATION;  RECLAMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Gruening  inserting 
an  address  by  Harold  Moats,  Corps  of  Engineers,  favoring  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  a  dam  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon,  pp.  A7159-60 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ullman  expressing  his  opposition  to  privat< 
development  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  and  inserting  an  editorial  on  this 
subject,  p.  A7180 


CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  favoring/the  pro¬ 
posed  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill  and  inserting  an  article,  "Revi/ed  CCC 
Might  Do  \reat  Job."  p.  A7165 


37. 


Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Young  inserting  an/editorial. 


CIVIL  DEFENS 

’Parkinson's  fc^w,"  and  stating  that  he  believes  the  editoria/"presents  con¬ 
vincingly  the  whste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  an  ever-increasidfg  futile  bureaucracy 
which  will  only  perpetuate  the  already  useless  and  inept  JTTfice  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization."  pp.  A7173-4 


38.  DEBT  MANAGEMENT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis/Mo.,  expressing  his 

regret  that  no  action\has  been  taken  on  the  legislative  recommendation  of  the 
President  designed  to  provide  for  economical  management  of  the  public  debt.  ( 


p.  A7179 


JILLS  INTRODUCEI 


39.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES .  H.  R.  8730,\by  Rep.  o/nt,  and  H.  R.  8736,  by  Rep.  Holland, 
to  provide  for  the  donation  of  surplus  commodities  to  the  States  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  persons;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


40.  PERSONNEL.  II.  R.  8729,  by  Rep.  Chelfi^  >jo  amend  sections  111  and  1114  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.  R.  8738,  by  Rep.  Murray,  a^d  H.  R.  8739,  by  Rep.  Rees,  Kan.,  to  improve 
the  work  of  Federal  employees  through  evaluation  of  work  performance  and  to 

amend  the  Performance  Rating /fct  of  1950;  to^ost  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 


41.  ^A’  ELECTRIFICATION.  S.A5&3,  by  Sen.  El  lender  fe>r  himself  and  Sen.  Aiken) 

(by  request)  ,  to  amend /he  Rural  Electrification  Adt  to  provide  a  revolving  ( 
fund  for  certain  loan/ by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  improved  budget 
and  accounting  procedures;  to  Agriculture  and  Fore stry\ Commit tee. 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


42.  SPECIAL  MILK.  A  1289,  to  increase  by  $6  million  (to  $81,Oo\oOO)  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  an/ by  $9  million  (to  $84,000,000)  for  the  fiscal  yLr  1961  the 
maximum  ampOnt  of  CCC  funds  which  may  be  used  for  the  special  rtilk  program. 
Approved ^August  18,  1959  (Public  Law  86-163,  86th  Congress).  ^ 


43.  ACRiiAG^/alidtmeNTS ;  COTTON.  S.  1455,  to  provide  that  beginning  vit^he  1960 
crop/ the  entire  current  farm  allotment  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  \f  durin- 
t ^current  year  or  either  one  of  the  two  preceding  years  the  acreage IctuaU; 

deyoted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  (or  regarded  as  plantedhecause 
/6  participation  in  the  soil  bank)  was  75  percent  or  more  of  the  farm  allot¬ 
ment,  and  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  unused  cotton  acreage  allotments  to^ 
other  farms,  first  within  each  county,  and  then  within  the  State.  Approved 
August  18,  1959  (Public  Law  86-172,  86th  Congress). 


1959 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
v  Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
nipm  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
thK  Senate  numbered  41,  and  concur  therein 
witlkan  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert 
“$6,000^00.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  rbad  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  15,  line 
8,  insert:  \ 

“supreme  court  Of  the  united  states 
“Miscellaneous  expenses 
“Not  more  than  $5,OOo\f  the  appropriation 
under  this  head  in  the  Judiciary  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1959,  shall  remaimavailable  for  ob¬ 
ligation  during  the  fiscal  yeSr  1960  for  the 
purchase  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Vinson  as  provided  for  bj\Publlc  Law 
85-20,  approved  April  20,  1957.”  \ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  isnffer  a 
motion  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  \ 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  reckle 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  concur  therein^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  15,  line 

20,  insert : 

“department  of  justice 
“ Bureau  of  Prisons 
“Salaries  and  Expenses 
“There  may  be  transferred  from  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
‘Operation  and  maintenance.  Army,’  fiscal 
year  1960,  an  amount,  to  be  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000,  to  the  appropriation  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  for  ‘Salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Prisons’.” 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  concur  there¬ 
in  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert/ 
"$750,000.”  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  / 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  Deport 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  / 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Wge  16,  line 

21,  insert:  .  / 

“NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PARLIAMENTARY  CON¬ 
FERENCE  FOR  L®59 

“For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the  annual  meeting  of /he  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  1959  to 
be  held  in  Washingtoi/  District  of  Columbia, 
as  authorized  by  section  604  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  195B,  $100,000,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Secretarv/f  the  Senate,  who  hereby 
Is  authorized  ta/idvance  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  such  sums  within  the 
appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
incidental ^expenses,  sums  so  advanced  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  pro¬ 
vided  hy  law  for  Senate  committees.” 

Mf.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
monon  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 
/The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

/  Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  concur  there¬ 
in  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert: 

“house  of  representatives 
“ North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  for  1959 

“For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  1959 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  authorized  by  section  702  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  $80,000,  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  Page  9,  insert: 

“administrative  provisions 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  here¬ 
after  fix  the  compensation  of  the  assistant 
parliamentarian,  the  legislative  clerk,  and 
the  journal  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $7,620 
basic  per  annum  each. 

“(a)  The  second  proviso  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  authority  of  Senators  to  re-, 
arrange  the  basic  salaries  of  employees  Ui 
.their  respective  offices  which  appears  in  Jme 
legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  li)47, 
aX  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f),  is  amended  to 
react  as  follows:  “Provided  further,  That  no 
salark  shall  be  fixed  under  this  sec/non  at  a 
basic  Bate  of  more  than  $5,100  ner  annum, 
except  rbat  (1)  the  salary  of  ojAe  employee 
may  be  axed  at  a  basic  rate/of  not  more 
than  $8 ,04k  per  annum,  ( 2y  the  salary  of 
one  employed  may  be  fixed/ at  a  basic  rate 
of  not  more  \han  $8,460/ per  annum,  and 
(3)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed 
at  a  basic  rate  ok  not  .more  than  $8,880  per 
annum”.  \/ 

“(b)  Such  paragMfoh  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  e/d  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  ‘A  s/natorVmay  establish  such 
titles  for  positions  in  hi^office  as  he  may  de¬ 
sire  to  designate,  by  written  notification  to 
the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate.’ 

“(c)  Tha/first  paragraph  u^der  the  head¬ 
ing  ‘Administrative  Provisions’\n  the  appro¬ 
priation/  for  the  Senate  in  th\  Legislative 
Brancl*  Appropriation  Act,  195TV(2  U.S.C. 
60f-l/  is  repealed.”  \ 

yMr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rSmove 
inat  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  \ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  \ 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  concur  there¬ 
in  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change 
line  1  of  said  amendment  to  read  as  follows; 

“ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS - SENATE*' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  17,  line  4, 
insert: 

“CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

“For  an  additional  amount  for  “Contribu¬ 
tions  to  international  organizations”  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union,  $3,000.’’ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  to 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD  / 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thesis 
a  printing  error  in  the  Record  or/this 
report.  On  page  14829,  of  yesterday’s 
Record,  in  the  right-hand  colmnn,  in 
connection  with  amendment  No.  66,  the 
figure  of  $4,000,000  is  shown/  The  cor¬ 
rect  amount  is  $400,000.  X  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  perinanent  Record 
be  corrected  accordingly/ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is /here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the/  gentleman  from 
Texas?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  346  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H. 
R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program 
of  disposals  through  barter,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houes  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in¬ 
tervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Allen]  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  346  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  8609,  which  would 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480)  as  amended,  by  extending  the 
authorities  of  titles  I  and  n,  and  adding 
the  program  of  disposals  through  barter, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Public  Law  480  provides  the  legal  basis 
for  disposal  abroad  of  U.S.  agricultural 
surpluses  other  than  those  sold  for  cash 
and  those  financed  (essentially  on  a 
grant  basis)  under  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  into  export  for 
the  local  currency  of  the  purchasing 
country  and  stipulates  the  uses  to  which 
such  local  currencies  may  be  put,  pur¬ 
suant  to  agreements  with  the  recipient 
countries  entered  into  by  the  President. 

Title  n  of  the  act  authorizes  dona¬ 
tions  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  friendly  peoples  in 
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meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  relief  requirements. 

Title  HI  authorizes  principally  the 
barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  strategic  and  other  materials  of 
value  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  neglected  to  ask  that  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  be  waived.  This 
is  an  open  rule  that  provides  for  2  hours 
of  debate.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
similar  situation  happened  last  year, 
points  of  order  were  raised  against  the 
bill ;  the  bill  went  back  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  new  rale  had  to  be  reported. 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  bill 
made  in  order  by  this  rule  where  points 
of  order  would  lie,  for  instance,  section 
1,  section  12,  and  section  15  would  be 
subject  to  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  I  offer  an  amendment 
waiving  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O’Neill:  Page 
1,  line  8,  after  “purposes”  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  comma,  and  the  following: 
“and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  As  I  have  said,  this  is 
an  open  rule.  I  believe  some  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  offered  from  the  floor.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
offer  an  amendment  providing  that  all 
of  the  surplus  must  be  shipped  out  of 
American  ports.  Personally,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  effect  of  that 
amendment,  however,  if  carried,  would 
be  to  deprive  all  of  the  inland  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  from  participating  in 
this  program? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  No;  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  wrong  as  far  as  the  amendment  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  will  read  that  shipments  are 
to  be  made  exclusively  from  American 
ports.  The  effect  of  such  a  provision 
will  be  to  prevent  shipments  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  and  the  inland  cities 
which  travel  up  the  Great  Lakes  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  now  for  addi¬ 
tional  loading  at  Montreal  from  being 
able  to  use  those  ports.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
am  exactly  right  in  connection  with 
this  point. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  ex¬ 
plained  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  This  language  will  not 
interfere  with  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
The  grain  shipments  through  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  have  increased  over  last 
year.  Here  is  the  reason  for  my  pro¬ 
posing  this  amendment:  You  probably 
know  of  an  order  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  made  on  the  27th  of  July 
that  effective  September  1,  this  coming 
September  1,  inspectors,  grain  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
put  in  Montreal.  To  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  and  I  am 
just  as  interested  in  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  as  I  am  in  any  other  American  port, 
let  me  say  the  only  reason  right  now 
that  you  cannot  have  the  larger  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  come  into  your  ports  is  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not  gotten  all  of  the  bugs 
out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  You 
do  not  have  some  of  your  docks  in  ade¬ 
quate  condition.  You  are  soon  going  to 
have  them,  I  do  not  know  when,  but  you 
are  going  to  have  them  because  you  are 
interested,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  your  ports 
are  developed  to  their  fullest  extent. 
But  if  you  allow  Montreal  to  become  the 
marshaling  point  for  grain,  and  they  are 
building  big  elevators  for  this  purpose, 
you  are  going  to  find  that  the  horse  is  out 
of  the  barn,  they  have  built  a  new  stable, 
and  you  are  never  going  to  get  it  back. 

Mr.  YATES.  Until  the  bugs  are 
cleared  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
however,  will  not  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  have  the  effect  that  I  de¬ 
clared  it  would  have?  .  Certainly  at  that 
time  in  the  future  as  the  bugs  are  cleared 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  can  offer  his  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  would  require  ship¬ 
ping  from  American  ports.  However,  un¬ 
til  this  is  done  the  inland  ports  which 
must  still  transship  through  Montreal 
will  be  very  hard  hit  from  the  effect  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment.  It  would 
effectively  prevent  lake  cities — anybody 
who  uses  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  now — 
from  particpating  in  this  program. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  have  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  which  it  was  stated  there 
are  now  some  direct  shipments  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ships.  I  am  telling  you,  and  you  can 
mark  it  down,  that  your  Great  Lakes 
storage  warehouses  and  ports  are  going 
to  suffer  if  they  continue  to  Jean  over 
backwards  for  Montreal  where  they  can 
build  large  storage  facilities  and  every¬ 
one  have  an  inspection  service.  You  are 
not  going  to  have  the  ships  making  the 
longer  trip  through  the  Seaway  to  pick 
up  your  grain.  They  are  not  going  to 
do  it.  You  know  every  ocean  vessel  that 
calls  at  your  ports  buys  supplies  and 
spends  about  $80,000  per  ship  in  the  port. 
That  will  all  go  to  Montreal,  you  will 
find,  and  you  will  find  your  dockworkers 
and  your  business  in  general  suffering 
from  that.  These  primarily  are  foreign 
ships. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  You  gentlemen  can  go 
on  with  your  discussion  in  general  de¬ 
bate. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  comes 
up  why  does  not  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  put  in  the  reservation  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  gentleman  from  Hlinois, 
Mr.  YATES?  Why  not  put  that  re¬ 
striction  in  so  that  we  do  not  get  into 


the  problem  of  the  rest  of  us  of  voting 
against  the  Great  Lakes  ports  because 
there  is  no  restriction  on  that? 

Second,  has  this  been  cleared  with  the 
State  Department,  because  we  may  slap 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  with  the  back 
of  our  hand.  I  think  there  are  inter¬ 
national  implications.  How  does  the 
administration  stand  on  that? 

Mi-.  O’NEILL.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  will  answer  that  after 
the  rule  is  adopted. 

I  have  been  asked  if  there  would  be 
an  amendment  with  regard  to  whether 
50  percent  of  American  shipping  would 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  before  our  committee  that  it  is 
in  the  basic  law.  I  know  another  amend¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  offered  to  strike  out 
the  barter  section  of  the  bill.  Person¬ 
ally,  after  reading  and  studying  this  bill, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  barter  provisions  of 
H.R.  8609. 

These  provisions  at  least  delegate — in 
my  opinion  they  abdicate — to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  particularly  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Congress. 

If  we  approve  these  mandatory  barter 
provisions,  and  make  no  mistake  they 
are  mandatory,  we  rewrite  our  rales  for 
we  grant  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
authority  and  responsibilties  now  lodged 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  its  subcommittees,  with  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  pending  measure  requires  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  use  $350  million 
worth  of  Government  property  obtained 
under  programs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to 
carry  out  programs  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  authorized,  and  supervised  by 
other  standing  committees.  The  pend¬ 
ing  measure  does  not  require  that  these 
programs  be  considered,  authorized,  and 
supervised  by  the  appropriate  standing 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  measure  does 
not  require  that  the  use  of  any  portion 
of  this  $350  million  be  authorized  in  ap¬ 
propriations  acts  or  in  acts  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  views  on  the  barter  provisions. 

I  have  one  further  question.  In  the 
event  that  this  bill  is  voted  down  could 
the  agricultural  surpluses,  which  may 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  up  in  this  bill,  be  dis¬ 
tributed  comparably  under  the  foreign- 
aid  program? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  You  mean,  under  the 
present  public  law? 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  the  foreign-aid 
program,  yes.  Cannot  the  surpluses  be 
distributed  to  the  needy  peoples  of  the 
world  through  the  foreign-aid  program 
if  this  bill  is  voted  down? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  would  say  yes.  My 
answer  to  that  would  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Essentially  the  barter 
program  concerns  the  disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  to  a  foreign  nation  in 
exchange  for  strategic  material  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  national 
stockpile.  I  agree  with  the  stand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  barter  program,  because 
there  is  not  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  the 
national  stockpile  now  has  reached  its 
obejctive,  its  maximum  objective,  and 
away  beyond  its  maximum  objective  as 
concerns  practically  every  strategic  ma¬ 
terial,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of 
asbestos.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  a  waste 
of  the  American  taxpayers’  money.  We 
are  only  compounding  an  evil  which 
was  started  some  years  ago  in  adding  to 
to  the  stockpile.  The  stockpile  is  now 
loaded.  All  of  this  critical  and  strategic 
material  is  running  out  of  our  ears,  and 
one  of  the  big  reasons  for  it  is  this  par¬ 
ticular  barter  program.  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop  it,  and  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  supports  will  do  precisely  that. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
YatesI  I  would  like  to  state  that  under 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
we  are  able  to  give,  loan,  or  sell  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  to  foreign  nations. 
It  is  included  in  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  also  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on 
his  statement  on  the  barter  provision 
whereby  too  much  ores  and  minerals 
material  under  this  act  is  being  stock¬ 
piled.  We  are  already  overstocked  with 
those  minerals,  and  I  hope  that  that 
section  will  be  stricken  from  this  bill.  At 
present  time  we  are  importing  into  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  430 
minerals  and  ores  which  are  in  excess  of 
maximum  objectives.  In  brief,  we  are 
bringing  into  the  United  States  under 
barter  arrangements  minerals  and  ores 
which  are  already  literally  coming  out 
of  our  ears.  We  are  giving  agricultural 
products  in  return  for  minerals  and  ores 
we  no  longer  need  under  the  stockpiling 
program. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  these  committees 
will,  as  they  study  .the  effects  of  sections 
1,  12,  and  15  of  the  pending  measure, 
agree  with  me  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  encumbered  as  it 
already  is  managing  billions  of  dollars  of 
Government  property,  should  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  purchasing  agent  for  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments. 

To  suggest  that  this  price  stabilizing 
corporation,  created  to  carry  out  price 
support  programs  for  agriculture,  should 
be  a  purchasing  agent  in  fields  outside 
of  agriculture,  is  on  the  surface,  an  im¬ 
plausible  suggestion.  The  suggestion 
that  these  purchases,  totaling  $350  mil¬ 
lion  be  made  on  a  purely  negotiated  basis 
in  areas  where  that  agency’s  personnel 
is  admittedly  inexperienced,  is  unthink¬ 
able. 


I  am  impressed  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  position  on  the  barter 
proposals  of  the  pending  measure.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  attributed  to  a  Department  official 
at  page  55  of  the  committee’s  report  on 
the  pending  meas.ure.  This  observation 
is  as  follows: 

The  reason  your  committee  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  the  operations  of  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  then  was  because  no  one  suf¬ 
fered  except  the  taxpayer  and  he  didn’t 
know  what  was  going  on.  *  *  * 

If  I  may  speak  very  frankly,  gentlemen, 
the  Congress  gave  the  minerals  importers  a 
blank  appropriation  account  and  guaranteed 
them  complete  immunity  of  any  price¬ 
depressing  effect  on  their  cash  market.  This, 
in  simple  unvarnished  terms,  is  what  unre¬ 
stricted  barter  means  when  it  is  stripped  of 
all  the  romantic  and  exotic  propaganda 
about  trading  something  we  have  in  surplus 
for  something  of  lasting  value. 

Congress,  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
grant  additional  barter  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  require 
that  this  unwarranted  authority  be 
exercised. 

Except  for  limited  purposes  we  should 
not  encourage  barter  transactions  by  this 
Government  or  by  any  Government 
agency.  Under  Government  barter  pro¬ 
grams  materials  received  by  us  go  into  a 
stockpile  and  are  there  locked  up.  There 
these  locked  up  materials  are  removed 
from  the  available  world  supply.  To  re¬ 
lease  these  materials  requires  congres¬ 
sional  approval.  And  when  congres¬ 
sional  approval  is  sought,  I  suspect  that 
to  the  extent  a  free  world  market  in  these 
materials  exists,  the  dollar  value  of  these 
materials  will  decrease.  I  therefore 
question  the  validity  of  the  observation 
that  materials  received  by  us  for  barter 
transactions  increase  in  value  while  these 
materials  are  held  locked  up  in  our 
stockpile. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  to  strike 
the  barter  provisions  from  the  pending 
measure. 

I  expect  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  to  strike 
out  the  barter  provision.  I  concur  in  the 
minority  amendment.  In  any  event,  I 
hope  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  many 
Members  who  are  opposed  to  several  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill.  An  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  attempt  to  correct  the  bill. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
opposed  to  the  rule.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  authorities  of  titles  I  and 
II,  strengthening  the  program  of  dis¬ 
posals  through  barter,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8609,  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  reviewed  more  thoroughly  the 
programs  authorized  by  Public  Law  480 
on  this  occasion  than  on  any  former  oc¬ 
casion.  We  conducted  extensive  hear¬ 
ings,  mornings  and  afternoons,  for  ap¬ 
proximately  2  weeks.  I  think  we  heard 
more  than  50  witnesses.  At  the  outset 
of  the  hearings  I  stated  to  those  attend¬ 
ing  that  we  were  conducting  the  hear¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  providing  every¬ 
one  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
and  to  be  heard  fully  concerning  these 
important  programs.  I  especially  in¬ 
vited  criticism.  I  was  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  when  this  bill  was  presented 
here  a  year  ago  I  stated  to  the  House 
that  these  programs  of  such  great  mag¬ 
nitude  have  been  carried  on  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner,  so  much  so  that 
I  had  not  received  a  single  complaint 
from  a  single  source.  The  complaints 
that  we  heard  during  our  hearings  were 
very  few.  One  was  to  the  effect  that 
barter  transactions  had  displaced  dol¬ 
lar  sales  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  I 
asked  for  specific  information  concern¬ 
ing  any  particular  transaction  and  we 
were  cited  only  one  instance.  Then  we 
called  upon  the  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  person  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  were  advised  that  he,  him¬ 
self,  had  scrutinized  and  had  approved 
the  program  or  the  transaction  which 
was  then  and  there  being  criticized. 

We  heard  another  criticism  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  in  some  of  these  transactions, 
our  Government  had  been  paying  for 
metals  and  materials  a  price  that  was 
too  high.  We  inquired  into  that  phase 
of  the  matter  and  we  were  advised  that 
the  prices  were  not  fixed  by  any  one 
individual  in  the  Department,  but  were 
fixed  by  the  stockpile  experts  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  So  the 
bill,  as  presented  here,  which  was 
adopted  in  our  committee  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  2  is  presented  with  a  minority  re¬ 
port  because  of  the  barter  sections. 

I  think  all  Members  are  familiar  with 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  It  first  became  a  law  on 
July  10,  1954,  with  an  authorization  of 
$700  million.  That  amount  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  and  the 
commitments  now  amount  to  $6,250 
million.  Of  this  authorization,  some¬ 
what  over  $5  billion  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  in  agreements  signed  to  June  30, 
1959. 

To  give  you  some  idea  about  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  this  law,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  in  1957,  the  record  indicates  on  a 
rollcall  vote  345  Members  voted  for  the 
bill  and  only  7  voted  against  the  bill. 

In  1958,  the  last  time  Public  Law  480 
was  extended,  there  was  not  a  rollcall 
vote,  but  on  a  division,  195  Members 
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voted  for  the  bill  and  there  were  52 
“noes.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  year  to  bring 
these  programs  into  disrepute.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  our  committee  has  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  evidence  that  would  re¬ 
flect  unfavorably  upon  any  person  who 
is  responsible  for  administering  these 
programs.  Nor,  have  we  been  able  to 
find  any  evidence  which  would  indicate 
exhorbitant  profits  had  been  made  by 
any  of  the  private  businessmen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  negotiating  and 
consummating  these  contracts.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  situation  is,  perhaps,  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  no  one  can  definitely  de¬ 
termine  what  profits  have  been  made. 
We  even  asked  the  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  if  he  could 
follow  through  on  any  particular  trans¬ 
action  and  tell  us  the  amount  of  profits 
that  had  been  made  by  any  of  the  deal¬ 
ers.  His  answer  was  that  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  provide  that  information. 
We  asked  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  if  they  could  tell  us  any¬ 
thing  about  the  margin  of  profits  in¬ 
volved.  Unfortunately,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  give  us  any  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  refer  to  a  report 
filed  by  the  special  stockpile  advisory 
committee,  known  as  the  Peltikone  com¬ 
mittee,  and  quote  some  excerpts  from 
this  report. 

The  report,  I  may  say,  was  submitted 
by  a  very  distinguished  committee  and 
these  following  Government  agencies 
assisted  the  committee  with  presenta¬ 
tions  or  documents:  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  Materi¬ 
als  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science. 

And  here  is  an  excerpt  that  I  think  is 
pertinent  to  a  consideration  of  the  bar¬ 
ter  section,  and  I  might  say  before 
quoting  these  excerpts,  that  under  the 
unlimited  barter  programs  we  bartered 
away  in  round  numbers  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  we  did  not  need  and  did 
not  want,  and  exchanged  those  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  materials  which 
we  did  need  and  which  we  did  want. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  any  part  of  those 
strategic  materials  have  been  the  $265 
million  worth  of  cocoanut  oil  covered  in 
legislation  the  other  day,  the  purpose  of 
such  legislation  being  to  dispose  of  such 
oil  by  dumping  it  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
have  before  me  at  the  moment  a  list  of 
the  materials  for  which  we  have  been 
bartering,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
cocoanut  oil  is  not  one  of  them.  There 
has  been  no  barter  for  cocoanut  oiL 
I  will,  during  the  course  of  the  debate, 
place  in  the  Record  a  list  of  strategic 
materials. 

I  have  been  advised  that  these  mate¬ 
rials  we  have  acquired  by  barter  are  now 


worth  $50  million  more  than  they  were 
at  the  time  we  acquired  them.  The  stor¬ 
age  cost  compares  to  our  surpluses  we 
gave  in  exchange  has  decreased  by  $105 
million  annually. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  the  report  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Offices  Subcommittee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  this 
statement  is  made,  and  it  was  substan¬ 
tiated  in  the  hearings  as  follows: 

The  total  inventory  of  raw  materials  in 
various  Government  stockpiles  on  December 
31,  1958,  was  $8,082,000,000,  and  of  that 
amount  $4,212,000,000  of  material  is  excess 
to  stockpile  objectives. 

Roughly  50  percent  of  the  material 
in  the  stockpile  is  in  excess  of  the  stock¬ 
pile  objectives. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  realizes  that  our  committee  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  making  up 
the  list  of  strategic  materials. 

When  we  extended  this  law  before,  we 
provided  clearly  that  the  President 
should  make  up  the  list  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  we  should  barter.  We 
must  trust  someone,  and  certainly  Con¬ 
gress  itself  is  not  prepared  to  make  up 
a  list  of  strategic  materials.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  it,  but  I  assume  that  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  acting  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  other  officials  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government  made  up  the  fist. 

Mr.  YATES.  One  further  observa¬ 
tion,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit:  I 
spoke  to  the  officials  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  this  morning  on 
the  question  as  to  the  status  of  our 
stockpile.  I  was  told  that  we  were  above 
the  maximum  objective  for  every  metal 
in  the  stockpile  except  asbestos. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  are,  then  I  as¬ 
sume  that  we  will  not  barter  for  any 
further  materials.  But  we  contemplate 
by  these  barter  transactions  acquiring 
not  only  the  things  we  need  in  defense, 
but  also  certain  things  in  which  we  are 
in  short  supply  in  our  own  economy. 

This  $350  million  objective  we  have 
in  the  bill  for  bartering  only  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  title  1  transactions,  and  title 
1  transactions  are  transactions  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies.  We  have  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
foreign  currencies  piled  up  in  every  part 
of  the  earth. 

What  good  is  that  money  to  us?  We 
considered  this  thing  and  we  determined 
that  we  would  rather  have  strategic  or 
short-supply  materials  in  this  country, 
in  our  own  country,  than  have  bundles 
and  bales  of  foreign  currency  which 
would  ultimately  end  up  in  some  sort  of 
giveaway  program.  It  is  a  question. 
Would  you  rather  have  rupees?  Or 
would  you  rather  have  diamonds?  Would 
you  rather  have  paper  money  from 
Baghdad  to  Shanghai?  It  is  just  that 
simple.  When  the  Secretary  can  barter 
for  something  that  is  of  value  then  we 
want  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  are  we  not  actually 
providing  the  money?  We  have  to  ap¬ 


propriate  money  to  the  CCC  which  does 
the  bartering;  we  have  to  appropriate 
money  to  reestablish  the  credit  of  the 
CCC. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  already  have  the 
money  invested  in  the  commodities;  the 
money  has  already  been  spent.  We  now 
have  $3.5  billions  invested  in  wheat  and 
approximately  $9  billion  invested  in  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  things  we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  do  not  need  the 
metals  either. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  we  do. 

Mr.  YATES.  Not  according  to  GSA. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  do  not  need  them, 
then  clearly  somebody  is  guilty  of  mis¬ 
feasance  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  not  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  303  which  begins  on  page  6  of  the 
bill  to  enlarge  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  amount 
of  strategic  materials  that  he  may  pur¬ 
chase?  Under  the  old  law  for  him  to 
make  the  purchase  he  had  to  find,  that 
is  the  President  had  to  designate,  that 
they  were  not  being  produced  domesti¬ 
cally  in  this  country?  That  is  the  old 
law,  as  I  understand  it. 

Now,  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  scot-free 
to  go  ahead  and  trade  anything  he  wants 
to  that  is  indicated  in  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  a  provision, 
and  it  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be : 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he 
determines  that  any  such  action  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  barter 
or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a) 
any  materials  included  within  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strate¬ 
gic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  which  entail  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially 
less  storage  charges - 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  reading  from  page  33. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  reading  from  the 
bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Now,  let  us  read  what  is  in  the  bill  that 
you  are  changing.  You  say  under  sec¬ 
tion  303  that  the  Secretary  shall,  when 
he  determines  that  any  such  action  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  maximum  extent,  “barter 
or  exchange  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for” — here  is  the  thing  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  at — “strategic  and  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  its  requirements.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  read  you  the 
law  before  us. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  read¬ 
ing  from  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  not 
reading  from  the  act. 

(b)  says  this:  “raw  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  produce  its 
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requirements  and  strategic  and  other 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  economy  or  the  security  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States,  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary.” 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  are 
talking  about  the  present  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  this 
bill  we  have  before  us  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of 
all,  you  include  and  bring  in  all  of  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  under  a 
certain  act  passed  by  the  79th  Congress. 
That  authority  is  not  given  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  law  as  it  now  stands.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  Why  should  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determine  whether  or  not 
this  is  strategic  material  that  we  need? 
Why  is  it  not  a  function  of  the  General 
Services  Administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  time  is  running  out. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  do  this  all  by  himself.  He  acts 
through  the  GSA  and  with  the  advice  of 
all  relevant  Government  agencies.  He 
fixes  the  prices  of  material  he  buys  and 
he  fixes  the  price  of  the  commodities 
^  bought  or  sold. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  reading  like  this: 

Provided,  That  no  barter  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  arrangements  may  be  agreed  to, 
entered  in  or  executed,  which  calls  for  re¬ 
ceipt  into  the  national  stockpile  program 
of  these  categories  of  commodities  which 
have  reached  or  are  in  excess  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  stockpiling  objectives  for  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  determined  by  the  Director,  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  Mobilization,  and  so  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 


Hong  Kong  market  buying  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  cheaper  than  normal.  Then 
they  buy  cotton  at  our  price,  and  prior 
to  that  they  have  contracts  with  Amer¬ 
ican  chainstores  and  ship  the  goods 
back  to  this  country.  I  am  also  told 
that  through  barter  being  available  it 
has  seriously  affected  our  regaining  a 
real  market.  Therefore,  I  hate  to  see 
this  program  increased. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  evidence  before 
our  committee  was  to  this  effect:  When 
the  Secretary  restricted  bartering, 
stopped  bartering,  in  the  hard  currency 
countries,  we  lost  in  exports  direct 
to  those  countries  approximately  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  textile 
manufacturer  is  being  imposed  upon  by 
these  programs,  he  would  be  interested 
enough  to  have  his  representative  come 
to  our  committee  room  and  express  his 
views.  May  I  say  this,  they  have  a  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Tariff  Commission  right 
now,  and  under  section  22  of  the  law  as 
written  by  this  Congress  the  President 
has  the  right  to  protect  our  foreign' 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  And  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  present  time  is 
taking  the  view,  since  this  is  American 
cotton - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  industry  in  the  country  that  has 
more  champions  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  than  the  cotton  textile  industry. 
Certainly,  it  is  important  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  want  my  friends  and  business¬ 
men  in  my  district  to  suffer  on  account 
of  this  program,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
letter  from  one  of  them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  quoting  your 
report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Maybe,  but  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  listen  a  little 
later  on  on  this  question  of  barter,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  raised  it  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  know 
they  are  greatly  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  there  is  a  whole  lot  more  to 
barter  than  has  been  discussed  yet.  Part 
of  that  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
especially  as  regards  the  stockpile,  and  I 
want  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  on  this  later 
on,  insofar  as  Public  Law  480  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  or  any  one  member  of  the 
committee  has  ever  thought  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  problems  that  we  are 
confronted  with  on  this  important  bill 
might  stem  from  the  fact  that  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  is  not  actually  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  Congress  decided  by  a  vote  of 
390-and-some  Members  voting  for  it,  and 
7  against. 


Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  precisely  what 
prompted  my  asking  the  question,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  still  some  people  left  in 
the  country,  at  least  Member  of  the 
House,  that  does  not  feel  it  is  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply 
food  and  fiber  and  other  necessities. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  to  what  extent  were 
rumors  of  excessive  profit  in  the  barter 
program  investigated?  What  steps  are 
being  taken  to  investigate  these  charges 
of  excessive  profit.  In  the  Commitee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  we  take  steps  to  investi¬ 
gate  rumors  of  waste  in  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  spent  2  weeks  in¬ 
vestigating  the  proposition,  and  we  have 
not  found  any  evidence  yet  that  anybody 
has  made  any  exorbitant  profits.  I  am 
sure  profits  have  been  made,  but  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  exorbitant, 
we  do  not  have  any  information.  We 
had  one  man  who  was  fair  about  it  in 
the  committee  room,  who  said,  “I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  show  my  books  to  the 
committee  in  executive  session.”  But, 
he  was  sure  he  had  not  made  any  out¬ 
rageously  large  profit,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  was  up  to  us  to  look  into  his 
books. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  will  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  the  rumors  are  true.  I 
suggest  that  where  there  is  smoke  there 
is  fire.  The  rumors  should  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  if  the 
gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  hearings,  especially  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  and  his  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  what  he  found,  it  will  reflect  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some¬ 
what  nebulous.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
could  be  proved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Pettibone  report : 

Raw  material  consuming  facilities  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  vulnerable  bombing  targets  than 
are  raw  material  producing  facilities  and  in¬ 
ventories.  This  lessens  the  probability  of 
serious  material  shortage  problems  in  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials  would  be  greater  in  a  limited 
war,  or  in  an  economic  or  political  conflict, 
than  in  a  nuclear  war. 

A  further  quote: 

Quantities  of  any  metals  and  minerals  in 
excess  of  defense  needs,  to  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  agricultural  surpluses,  should 
be  judged  on  a  tranaction-by-transaction 
basis,  rather  than  under  a  rigid  formula. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  acquir¬ 
ing  survival  and  relief  items  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  surpluses. 

One  further  quote: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

With  respect  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
created  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 


This  would  cure  both  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
strengthens  the  situation  at  all  or  makes 
us  any  more  secure.  I  think  that  is 
exactly  what  happens  now. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  As  I  understand,  it  does 
not,  and  this  would  correct  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  not  in  position 
to  accept  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  serious  misgivings  about  one 
important  aspect  of  this  matter.  I  had 
earlier  asked  for  time,  but  it  is  rather 
short  and  perhaps  I  will  not  get  any. 

In  the  first  place,  these  materials  that 
we  need  would  be  purchased  and  would 
generate  dollars.  I  think  in  effect  that 
could  be  handled  through  the  committee 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  chairman.  In 
bartering,  we  find  that  in  many  cases 
these  people  go  in  and  buy  strategic 
materials  below  the  average  price,  take 
them  in  and  buy  our  export  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  am  advised  many  American  in¬ 
terests  have  gone  into  Hong  Kong  and 
into  the  big  manufacturing  districts  and 
have  opened  up  textile  mills  in  Hong 
Kong  and  other  places,  then  they  have 
gone  into  the  barter  program  on  the 
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the  committee  concurs  in  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice  of  acquiring  metals  and  minerals,  beyond 
the  quantities  considered  essential  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  U.S.  stocks  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  However,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  request. for  appropriations  to 
cover  such  transactions  should  not  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  applicable  to  a  defense  activity. 

Instead  of  following  rigid  formulas  the 
committee  recommends  that  quantities  of 
materials  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile  be  judged  on  a  trans¬ 
action-by-transaction  basis.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  acquiring  survival 
and  relief  items  in  exchange  for  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  should 
have  some  influence  with  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  disposed  of 
enormous  amounts  of  surpluses  under 
these  programs.  I  cannot  see  any  rea¬ 
son  to  curtail  any  part  of  the  program  at 
this  time.  I  do  know  that  we  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  surplus  money  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
we  cannot  find  any  need  for  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  never  benefit  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  Here  we  have  a  program  through 
which  we  are  selling  surplus  commodities 
for  dollars,  foreign  currencies,  bartering 
commodities  for  strategic  materials  and 
other  materials  we  need,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  away  our  food  as 
fast  as  we  have  been  producing  it. 

In  1953  we  had  less  than  $2.5  billion 
invested  in  commodities  and  commodity 
loans.  Since  that  time  we  have  lost 
gigantic  sums  of  money  and  now  we  have 
an  investment  of  almost  $9  billion  in  sur¬ 
pluses.  This  year  we  will  have  the  larg¬ 
est  com  crop  in  all  history.  The  wheat 
problem  will  be  aggravated  again  this 
fall.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  solution  for 
the  surplus  problem  that  we  have.  But 
at  least  through  these  programs  we  are 
sharing  our  abundance  with  other  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  program  has  been  popular  with 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  There  is 
nothing  mandatory  about  the  barter  sec¬ 
tion.  It  says  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  as  his  goal  $350  million  in  barter 
transactions,  but  it  does  not  tell  him 
what  to  barter  for,  it  does  not  tell  him 
where  to  barter,  except  we  say  that  he 
may  not  restrict  this  bartering  to  a 
limited  area  of  the  world,  to  wit :  the  un¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  We  want 
him  to  feel  free  to  barter  in  the  hard 
currency  countries  and  to  sell  on  long¬ 
term  commitments  for  dollars. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  explain  to  me  if  he  will  the  reason 
why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rather 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  given  discretion  in  determining  what 
materials  are  acceptable  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  making  those  se¬ 
lections  the  Secretary  is  now  acting  un¬ 
der  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
President.  Certainly  the  President  him¬ 
self  at  the  White  House  would  not  make 
these  selections  or  fix  up  this  list.  It  is 
done  after  conference  with  all  the  inter¬ 
ested  agencies  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  well  advised  as  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  concerning  minerals,  for  example; 
and  the  mineral  producers  are  very  much 
concerned? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  my  opinion  he 
would  be  far  better  advised  than  would 
be  the  President.  Why  would  he  not  be? 
He  works  in  the  department,  in  constant 
touch  with  these  matters. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  My  only  question 
is  that  I  do  not  think  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’  has  any  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  stable -mineral  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  have  an  inter¬ 
agency  committee;  GSA  comes  into  the 
picture,  as  well  as  ODM,  the  AEC,  and 
all  the  other  agencies. 

Let  me  now  present  an  analysis  of 
what  this  bill  contains  and  what  it  does: 

Surplus  Disposal  Policy 

The  central  issue  developed  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  was  whether  the  disposal  of  agricultural 
surpluses  under  Public  Law  480  should  tend 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  donations 
and  semidonations  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy, 
or  whether  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
export  of  agricultural  surpluses  on  as  nearly 
a  businesslike  basis  as  possible.  As  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  herewith  re¬ 
ported,  the  committee  believes  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  move  along  both  these 
roads  at  once.  It  has  liberalized  provisions 
providing  for  outright  donation  of  surplus 
commodities  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  insisting  that  those  export  operations 
which  are  conducted  on  a  sales  basis  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the 
largest  possible  return  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  It  has  included:  (I)  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  “maintenance  of  value”  in  repayment 
of  foreign  currency  loans  made  under  title 
I;  (2)  an  entirely  new  provision  authorizing 
sales  of  surplus  commodities  on  long-term 
credit  to  be  repaid  in  dollars,  which  will  re¬ 
place  some  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and 
substantially  expand  market  possibilities; 
and  (3)  the  requirement  that  where  a  coun¬ 
try’s  needs  for  surplus  commodities  can  be 
met  by  barter,  under  which  the  United 
States  receives  full  value  for  its  surplus, 
rather  than  under  a  title  I  sale  for  which 
it  receives  only  depreciable  foreign  currency, 
the  requirements  shall  be  filled  through  bar¬ 
ter. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  indeed  a 
tremendous  weapon  for  peace  stability,  and 
development  throughout  the  world,  but  it 
can  be  used  for  such  purposes  only  so  long 
as  the  American  taxpayer  is  willing  to  foot 
the  bill.  All  other  reasons  aside,  and  there 
are  many -of  them  including  the  dignity  and 
national  independence  of  recipient  coun¬ 
tries,  the  committee  believes  that  the  long- 
range  benefit  of  programs  such  as  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  Public  Law  480  will  best  be 
served  by  carrying  out  those  programs  which 
are  designated  as  sales  or  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  in  a  manner  calculated  to  keep  them 
on  a  businesslike  basis  and  return  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  I 

Sections  1  and  2  extend  title  I  of  the  act 
for  1  additional  year  (through  December  31, 
1960)  and  provide  an  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion  for  title  I  operations  dur¬ 
ing  this  extended  period.  The  authorization 
is  in  terms  of  reimbursement  of  CCC  for  its 
operations  under  title  I.  Such  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  total  cost  of  the  trans¬ 
ferred  commodities  to  CCC,  not  on  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  CCC  receives  in 
return  for  these  commodities.  These  costs, 
other  than  the  redemption  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  include  CCC’s  original  investment  in 


the  commodity,  storage,  handling,  and  in¬ 
terest  charges  while  in  inventory,  selling 
costs,  and  ocean  transportation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  this  is  not  included  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  receipts. 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  H 

Sections  10  and  11  extend  for  1  year 
(through  December  31,  1960)  the  authority 
conferred  in  title  II  of  the  act  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  donate  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  abroad  under  certain  circumstances 
and  for  certain  purposes.  Section  10  also 
increases  by  $300  million  the  amount  of 
funds  (based  on  CCC  costs)  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  commit  for  this  purpose. 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  make 
certain  that  greater  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  new  and  expanded 
markets  for  U.S. '  agricultural  products — one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  act — in  both 
hard  currency  and  underdeveloped  areas. 
Despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  ade¬ 
quate  foreign  currencies  are  not  being  made 
available  in  the  principal  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  areas  for  this  important  work.  To  insure 
that  sufficient  amounts  of  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  used  for  market  development  as 
authorized  under  section  104(a)  of  title  I, 
this  section  directs  that  the  equivalent  of 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  sales 
under  title  I  be  made  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  will  eliminate  the  delays  and 
difficulties  which  have  been  involved  in  the 
process  of  allocation  by  making  this  mini¬ 
mum  amount  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  this  activity.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  5  percent 
be  set  aside  in  each  country  but  that  an 
amount  equivalent  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
sales  be  made  available  in  the  currency  of  the 
countries  in  which  market  development  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  be  conducted. 

PURCHASE  OF  VITAL  MATERIALS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  revises  section  104(b) 
of  Public  Law  480  to  authorize  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  with  foreign  currencies  of  materials  and 
products  which  should  be  stockpiled  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  survival  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  on  this 
country.  In  its  present  form  the  section  au¬ 
thorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  acquisition  only  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  within  the 
applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act.  Survival  items 
required  for  civil  defense  stockpiling  do  not 
qualify  within  the  meaning  of  this  language. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  has  the  responsibility  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  for  stockpiling 
items  of  this  type.  To  the  limited  extent 
which  this  responsibility  has  been  carried 
out,  it  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  dol¬ 
lars  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  To  the 
extent  that  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
Government  could  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  proposed  amendment  of  section  104(b) 
of  the  act  contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill 
will  provide  such  authority. 

LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the 
Public  Law  480  operation  has  been  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  using  local  currencies  for  loans 
to  private  industry  for  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  and  trade  expansion  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Known  as  the  Cooley  amendment, 
this  provision  was  added  to  section  104(e) 
in  the  1957  extension  of  the  act.  It  pro-  . 
vides  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
currencies  received  under  title  I  sales  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  loans  (a)  “to  U.S.  business  firms 
and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  such  countries”  and  (b) 
“for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in 
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the  utilization,  distribuition,  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  U.S.  agricultural  products.” 

Table  16  shows  by  countries  the  foreign 
currencies  which  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  and  the  commitments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
through  July  15,  1959.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  some  countries  commitments  are  already 
up  to  the  maximum  (shown  in  the  last 
column  on  the  table),  while  in  others  there 
are  substantial  amounts  of  local  currencies 
against  which  no  commitments  have  been 
made.  In  general,  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  an  acceptable  and  constructive  part  of 
the  480  program.  In  eight  countries,  eligible 
applications  for  the  funds  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  funds  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  These  countries  are  shown  in  table  17. 

Section  104(e)  makes  no  provision  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Cooley  amendment 
funds  when  they  are  repaid  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  subsection  made  by  section  5 
of  this  bill  will  provide  that  such  funds  shall 
remain  with  and  be  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  additional  loans  under  the 
subsection. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  VALUE  ON  LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

Section  6  requires  that  foreign  currency 
loans  made  back  to  purchasing  countries 
under  the  provisions  of  section  104(g)  shall 
have  a  maintenance-of -value  provision  which 
will  require  that  repayments  be  on  an 
equivalent  dollar  basis.  Most  of  these  loans 
have  been  made  on  this  basis  up  to  April 
1959,  when  a  reversal  of  the  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced.  In  accordance  with  the  new  policy, 
there  will  be  no  maintenance-of-value  pro¬ 
vision  in  loans  made  after  July  1,  1958. 

One  of  the  major  uses  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  accruing  to  the  United  States  under 
title  I  agreements  is  for  “loans  to  promote 
multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment”  in  the  purchasing  country.  As  will 
be  noted  by  reference  to  table  4  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  '47.7  percent  of  the  money  scheduled 
to  be  received  under  existing  agreements  is 
planned  to  be  used  for  such  loans. 

This  amendment,  requiring  maintenance 
of  value  in  the  repayment  of  these  loans,  is 
another  action  by  the  committee  to  place  the 
480  programs  on  a  more  businesslike  basis. 
The  importance  of  the  provision  is  seen  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter  of 
currency  valuation  as  employed  in  sales  for 
foreign  currency  under  title  I. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  up  to  40  years  in 
which  many  of  these  foreign  currency  loans 
are  repayable,  the  currencies  involved  will 
suffer  even  further  depreciation.  The 
amendment  made  in  section  6  will  automat¬ 
ically  offset  that  depreciation  and  require 
that  the  amount .  of  currencies  repaid  on 
these  loans  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
obligation  expressed  In  dollars,  regardless  of 
the  then  current  exchange  value  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currency. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FOR  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  PURPOSES 

Section  7  adds  a  new  subsection  to  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  act  which  will  authorize, 
where  the  agreement  with  the  country  per¬ 
mits  such  action,  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$2  million  per  year  to  be  used  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  to  procure  locally  food  or  other  emer¬ 
gency  supplies  not  available  under  our  own 
surplus  distribution  programs.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  authority  will  be  exercised 
only  on  the  direct  authorization  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  will  be  used  only  under  emergency 
relief  conditions  which  would  warrant  dona¬ 
tion  of  our  own  surplus  commodities  under 
title  II  of  this  act. 

As  proposed  to  the  committee  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  this  new  provision 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  only  $2 
million  of  foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  throughout  the  world  in  any 
fiscal  year.  To  the  committee,  it  seemed 
that  this  is  a  good  and  proper  use  which 


may  be  made  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  the  act  and  that  the  limitations  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Department  might  be  such  as 
to  make  it  virtually  ineffective.  It  has, 
therefore,  liberalized  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  provide  that  the  $2  million  limit 
shall  apply  only  to  any  one  country. 

FOREIGN  STOCKPILES 

Section  8  of  the  bill  was  also  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
testimony.  It  will  authorize  the  inclusion  in 
title  I  agreements  of  provisions  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  stockpile  of  surplus  commodities 
to  be  established  in  recipient  countries,  un¬ 
der  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  country,  to  be  later  used  either  for  emer¬ 
gency  relief  donations  or  for  sale  under  the 
regular  provisions  of  Public  Law  480.  The 
phrase  beginning  on  page  5,  line  7  “and  that 
the  recipient  country  shall  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  storage,  preservation,  and 
delivery  of  such  commodities”  was  added  to 
the  Department  language  by  the  committee 
to  make  it  clear  that  full  responsibilty  for 
the  condition  of  the  commodities,  and  for 
handling  and  storage  charges,  shall  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  recipient  country  upon  transfer 
of  title  and  the  placing  of  the  commodities 
in  storage.  In  this  phrase  the  word  "de¬ 
livery”  means  the  delivery  of  the  commodity 
from  its  storage  in  the  foreign  country  and 
the  domestic  distribution  thereof. 

USE  OF  DONATED  COMMODITIES  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Section  9  of  the  bill  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  testi¬ 
mony.  It  would  amend  title  II  of  the  act  to 
permit  agricultural  commodities  donated  by 
Presidential  order  to  foreign  countries  to  be 
used  “in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy 
peoples  and  in  order  to  promote  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  statement  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  witness  in  support 
of  this  proposal: 

“We  also  recommend  an  amendment  to 
title  II  to  authorize  grants  of  CCC  com¬ 
modities  to  countries  for  use  in  economic 
development  work  projects.  We  believe  that 
considerable  expansion  is  possible  in  the  use 
of  commodities  for  funding  work  projects. 
In  Tunisia,  for  example,  U.S.  wheat  is  being 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of  workers 
on  public  works  projects  to  relieve  severe 
unemployment  and  famine  conditions. 
About  40,000  workers  have  been  employed  to 
construct  and  renovate  earth  dams,  fire¬ 
breaks,  cisterns,  wells,  and  for  other  projects. 
Workers  are  paid  in  a  combination  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  cash  supplied  by  the  Tunisian 
Government.” 

BARTER 

Section  12,  section  15,  and  the  proviso  in 
section  1  reexpress  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  the  CCC  should  accept  strategic  and 
other  valuable  materials  in  exchange  for 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  that  this 
method  of  surplus  disposal  should  be  given 
a  preference  second  only  to  cash  sale  for 
dol’ars  and  that  no  greater  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  disposal  of  surpluses 
exchanged  in  this  manner  than  on  surpluses 
sold  by  CCC  for  dollars. 

While  authority  for  barter  existed  prior 
to  1954,  it  was  not  until  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  480  that  the  Congress  gave  a 
clear  legislative  directive  to  the  Secretary 
;  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  such  a  program. 
The  language  of  the  law  was  clear,  and  the 
committee  report  said  “establishes  barter  as 
a  priority  disposal  method.” 

Until  May  1957,  this  program  was  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Congress  and  on  a  highly  successful  basis. 
Almost  $1  billion  worth  of  surpluses  were 
exchanged  for  strategic  and  other  materials 
which  are  today  worth  more  than  we  paid 
for  them.  In  describing  the  program  as  it 
was  then  administered,  the  spokesman  for 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  its  successful  operation  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee : 

“In  the  days  of  unrestricted  barter  *  *  * 
the  U.S.  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities 
had  his  regular  export  outlets.  When  he  was 
offered  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered 
shipside  by  CCC  as  a  result  of  a  barter  trans¬ 
action,  he  was  willing  to  accept  that  wheat 
and  dispose  of  it  in  the  normal  course  of  his 
business  for  a  very  nominal  brokerage  fee. 
This  brokerage  fee  was  a  discount  but  since 
it  merely  covered  services  rendered  and  did 
not  become  a  factor  in  the  export  price,  no 
one  complained.  It  has  been  reported  to  us 
that  on  occasion,  when  free  stocks  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  were  temporarily 
in  short  supply,  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities  actually  competed  for  bartered 
commodities  because  of  the  ready  access  it 
gave  to  Government  stocks  *  *  *.  The  for¬ 
eign  importer  bought  his  U.S.  agricultural 
commodity  needs  as  usual  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  was  completely  unaware  that  they 
had  ever  been  a  part  of  a  barter  transaction.” 

Starting  in  1957,  when  the  program  was 
virtually  killed  by  administrative  regulations, 
the  Congress  initiated  steps  to  reestablish  the 
program  on  the  basis  set  out  in  Public  Law 
480.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
any  changes  being  made  to  reestablish  the 
program  and  actively  worked  against  any 
change  being  made  in  the  law,  but  in  1958 
it  was  amended  to  reestablish  a  program  of 
the  type  carried  out  before  1957.  Under  the 
impact  of  this  new  legislation,  the  volume 
of  barter  business  increased  from  below  $50 
million  annually  to  approximately  $150  mil¬ 
lion  annually,  but  it  is  still  far  below  the 
level  envisioned  and  intended  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  has  been  held  to  this  low  volume  by  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  exchanged  for  the  bartered  mate¬ 
rials.  These  restrictions  have  limited  the 
countries  of  the  world  into  which  surpluses 
moving  under  the  barter  program  may  be 
disposed  of,  chiefly  blocking  off  the  major 
hard  currency  markets  of  the  world  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  movement  of  bartered  sur¬ 
pluses  into  these  markets.  This  has  been 
done  although  the  legislation  itself  and  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  which  accompanied  the  conference 
report  appeared  to  be  clear  in  directing  that 
“no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold”  under 
barter.  These  restrictions  have  not  only 
drastically  curtailed  the  export  of  surpluses 
under  the  barter  program  but  have  created 
the  conditions  which  are  disturbing  to  world 
markets  and  were  complained  of  in  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee.  The  spokesman 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
testimony,  best  described  this  situation  in 
the  following  words: 

“(Under  the  barter  program  as  now  ad¬ 
ministered)  the  U.S.  exporter  of  agricultural 
commodities  finds  his  usual  sales  outlet  at 
least  partially  closed  to  bartered  commod¬ 
ities.  He  has  to  expend  energy,  time,  and 
money  to  find  other  outlets  which  he  can 
convince  the  CCC  give  hope  of  being  addi¬ 
tional.  *  *  *  So  the  U.S.  exporter  exacts 
from  the  materials  importer  not  a  nominal 
brokerage  fee  as  he  did  (under  the  old  pro¬ 
gram),  but  that  plus  compensation  for  find¬ 
ing  a  market  that  is  over  and  above  normal 
movement,  and  an  amount  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  cut  the  price  enough  to  create 
that  market.  So  there  you  have  the  dis¬ 
counts  that  are  deplored  so  much.” 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  our  dis¬ 
posal  program  is  to  compete  successfully 
with  Soviet  trade  expansion  In  the  hard- 
currency  areas  of  the  world  and  the  United 
States  is  to  get  an  equivalent  return  for  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  in  the  form  of  materials 
needed  in  our  future  economy  or  during  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  the  philosophy  existing  in 
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certain  parts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  changed  and  the  regulations 
implementing  that  philosophy  set  aside. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  by  others  in  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  without  legisla¬ 
tion.  Those  representations  have  been  in¬ 
effective  in  improving  this  situation  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  served  notice 
on  the  Congress  during  the  recent  hearings 
that  it  contemplates  making  these  restric¬ 
tions  even  more  stringent.  Therefore,  leg¬ 
islation  is  necessary  and  the  present  law  is 
amended  in  several  significant  parts  by  the 
proviso  to  section  1,  section  12,  and  section 
15. 

Following  are  the  major  changes  made 
by  the  committee  bill: 

First.  The  new  language  is  not  manda¬ 
tory.  The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  make 
any  specific  barter  transactions  and  he  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  not  to 
enter  into  barter  or  exchange  agreements 
which  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Everything  else  in  the 
amendments  to  existing  law  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  light  of  this  latitude  given  the 
Secretary. 

Second.  The  proviso  in  section  1  does  not 
require  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  barter 
program  of  the  size  envisioned  in  section  12 
before  he  can  enter  into  any  title  I  agree¬ 
ments  to  sell  surpluses  for  local  currency. 
This  proviso  merely  requires  that  where  the 
Secretary  has  a  choice  between  disposing  of 
surpluses  into  a  country  under  the  barter 
program  or  by  sales  for  foreign  currency, 
with  respect  to  that  country  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  the  choice  exists,  he  shall  give  a  clear 
preference  to  disposals  by  the  barter  method 
rather  than  by  sales  for  local  currency. 

Third.  In  order  to  break  the  logjam  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  designation  of  materials 
which  can  be  taken  through  barter,  where 
the  objection  or  failure  to  act  of  one  member 
of  an  interdepartmental  committee  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  material  from  being  designated,  the 
bill  provides  that  any  of  the  materials  of  the 
type  presently  in  the  strategic  stockpile  shall 
be  taken  if  they  are  cheaper  to  store  and  do 
not  deteriorate.  No  further  studies  of  these 
particular  materials  need  to  be  made. 

Other  materials  that  can  be  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  surplus  commodities  include  raw 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  its  requirements  (not  processed 
materials),  and  strategic  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  goods,  or  equipment  that  are  important 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
high-temperature  metals  needed  for  the 
missile  program,  or  the  various  security  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  and  the  duty  to  determine  which 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  will  be  taken. 

By  interpretation,  under  the  present  law 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  cannot  se¬ 
cure  through  the  barter  program  certain 
needed  materials  even  though  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  CCC  dollars  for  them.  Nor 
can  the  Department  of  Defense  secure 
needed  materials  or  services  through  barter, 
nor  can  end  items  for  survival  purposes  be 
acquired  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  to  be  held  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  Therefore,  the  amendments  con¬ 
cerning  materials  are  designed  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it 
is  not  against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so  and  that  the  items  should  be 
included  among  those  eligible  for  barter,  to 
include  materials  and  items  required  by 
these  agencies. 

Fourth.  The  next  significant  change  in  the 
present  law  is  absolutely  essential  if  any 
reasonable  barter  program  is  to  be  carried 
out.  It  removes  the  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  bartered  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  into  the  countries  of  the  free 
world.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 


make  the  same  restrictions  with  respect  to 
surplus  commodities  which  CCC  sells  for 
strategic  and  other  materials  that  it  places 
on  surplus  commodities  sold  for  cash — this 
much  and  no  more.  It  is  these  administra¬ 
tive  restrictions  which  have  been  so  disrup¬ 
tive  to  normal  marketings  and  which  are 
preventing  the  United  States  from  using  the 
device  of  barter  as  a  means  of  competing 
with  Soviet  bloc  exports  in  the  hard-currency 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Without  this 
prohibition  against  such  restrictions,  the 
disposal  program  through  barter  can  never 
approach  its  optimum;  such  disposals  as 
will  be  made  will  continue  to  disrupt  normal 
trade,  and  the  other  amendments  made  by 
this  bill  will  be  meaningless. 

Fifth.  The  next  significant  change  is  that 
within  the  discretion  given  the  Secretary  to 
reject  transactions  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  a  goal  of  $350  mil¬ 
lion  is  established  for  each  fiscal  year.  This 
is  not  a  mandatory  goal  but  merely  an  ob¬ 
jective  which  the  bill  says  the  Secretary 
“shall  endeavor”  to  reach.  This  rate,  if 
achieved  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
volume  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
foreign-currency  sales  under  title  I  and  is 
less  than  one-eleventh  of  our  normal  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  of  about  $4  billion  annu¬ 
ally. 

Sixth.  Another  significant  change  requires 
the  encouragement  of  barter  for  materials 
on  the  barter  list  processed  in  the  United 
States,  whether  the  raw  materials  are  of 
foreign  or  domestic  origin,  providing  that 
the  agricultural  commodities  exchanged  for 
such  materials  are  exported  to  friendly 
countries.  Although  the  Secretary  has  had 
the  authority  to  permit  the  domestic  process¬ 
ing  of  materials  accepted  in  barter,  he  has 
been  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  committee 
can  see  no  reason  why  domestic  processors 
and  domestic  producers  of  materials  eligi¬ 
ble  for  barter  should  not  be  permitted  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  foreign  proces¬ 
sors  and  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin. 
This  provision  does  not  change  the  basic 
eligibility  requirements  and  would  not  serve 
to  make  eligible  for  barter  any  material  of 
which  the  United  States  does  produce  from 
:  indigenous  sources  adequate  quantities  to 
meet  its  needs. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DONATIONS 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  section  305 
of  the  act  to  require  that,  in  addition  to 
a  mark  of  identification  (such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag),  each  package  or  container  of 
surplus  commodities  donated  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  or  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  be  identified  also 
insofar  as  practicable  by  a  statement  in  the 
language  of  the  locality  where  the  stocks  are 
to  be  distributed  that  the  commodity  is 
being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  section  also  provides,  for  the 
first  time,  that  where  available,  funds  ac¬ 
cruing  from  sales  for  foreign  currency  under 
title  I  of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  applying  such  identifying  language. 

LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

Section  14  adds  to  Public  Law  480  a  new 
title  IV  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  long-term  supply  contracts.  This  new 
authorization  has  been  discussed  generally 
earlier  in  this  report.  Its  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  dollars  to  friendly  nations 
through  long-term  supply  agreements  and 
through  the  extension  of  credit.  This  credit 
will  serve  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  friendly  nations.  Under  this 
title,  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may 
be  sold  through  supply  agreements  over 
periods  not  to  exceed  10  years.  Payment  for 
such  commodities  may  be  made  over  periods 
not  to  exceed  20  years  in  approximately 
equal  installments.  Payments  would  be  in 
dollars.  Therefore,  sales  may  be  made  to 
any  friendly  country  and  will  make  pos¬ 


sible  greater  sales  into  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  areas  as  well  as  into  the  so-called  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas.  Since  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  this  title 
will  return  dollars  to  the  United  States  the 
sales  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  title  I  sales  for  local  currencies. 

Interest  would  be  paid  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ances.  The  rate  of  interest  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  money  to  the  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas.- 
ury.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  would 
actually  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  through  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  commodities  with  the  purchasers. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  The  objective  is  to  increase  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
and  to  encourage  sales  for  dollars  into  hard 
currency  markets  where  exports  have  been 
declining.  Not  only  will  these  sales  return 
dollars  but  they  will  also  return  many  in¬ 
direct  benefits  such  as  savings  on  storage 
costs  where  the  commodities  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  removal  of  surpluses  which  de¬ 
press  domestic  market  prices,  and  assist  in 
‘increasing  consumption  and  in  the'  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  Under  such  agreements 
the  U.S.  Government  would  not  undertake 
the  physical  delivery  of  any  agricultural 
commodities  but  would  merely  agree  to  fi¬ 
nance  exports  of  such  commodities,  In  stip¬ 
ulated  amounts  and  providing  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  actually  in  surplus  at  the  time  they 
are  to  be  delivered,  by  accepting  notes  of 
the  recipient  country  to  pay  for  such  com¬ 
modities  in  dollars  in  periods  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  years. 

Section  404  of  this  title  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Secretary  is  to  endeavor  to  maxi¬ 
mize  sales  under  this  title,  but  in  so  doing 
reasonable  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  replacing  sales  which  the  Secretary 
finds  and  determines  would  otherwise  be 
made  for  cash  dollars.  It  is  intended  that 
such  precautions  established  shall  be  rea¬ 
sonable  and  not  arbitrary.  It  is  intended 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  a  substantial 
basis  to  support  a  finding  and  determina¬ 
tion  that  sales  would  otherwise  be  made 
for  cash.  Sales  under  this  title  should  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  rates  of  interest 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  end  that  maxi¬ 
mum  quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  will  be  sold  for  dollars. 

Section  405  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  other  exporting  na¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  the  sales  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  title  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  and  equitable  basis  if  other  historic 
supplying  nations  are  willing  to  make  sales 
on  the  same  terms.  This  provision  gives 
ample  protection  to  other  friendly  nations. 
It  is  intended  by  this  section  to  assure  other 
friendly  exporting  nations  of  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time,  however,  not 
permit  sales  to  be  delayed  or  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  lost. 

Section  406  provides  that  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  I  shall  be  applicable  to  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  new  title  IV  including:  The 
carrying  out  of  such  operations  through 
private  trade  channels,  the  authority  for 
the  CCC  to  finance  operations  under  the 
title,  the  definition  of  “surplus  agricultural 
commodity,”  the  definition  of  “friendly  na¬ 
tion,”  and  the  requirement  for  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  program  each 
6  months. 

LONG-STAPLE  COTTON 

Section  16  provides  that  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  long-staple 
cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  1959  marketing  quota,  which  amounts 
to  approximately  70,000  acres.  This  coun¬ 
try  produces  only  about  50  percent  of  its 
requirements  for  long-staple  cotton  but  the 
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producers  thereof  are  nevertheless  faced  at 
this  time  with  a  serious  and  peculiar  prob¬ 
lem.  In  recent  years,  Egypt,  the  world’s 
largest  producer  of  this  type  of  cotton,  has 
been  selling  the  major  portion  of  its  crop 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Within  the  past  year 
or  so,  however,  Egyptian  imports  have  been 
coming  into  the  United  States  in  increasing 
quantity  until  they  have  now  taken  over  ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent  of  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  at  prices  with  which  domestic  producers 
cannot  compete,  although  at  their  own  re¬ 
quest  the  support  level  for  this  cotton  has 
been  reduced  to  65  percent  of  parity.  With 
the  administration  understandably  reluctant 
to  take  any  restrictive  action  with  respect 
to  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  this  time, 
producers  of  this  crop  in  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  the  victims  of  a  diplomatic 
situation  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
Under  the  marketing  quota  law,  their  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1960  would  probably  be 
reduced,  because  of  the  large  Egyptian  sup¬ 
plies  in  this  country,  from  approximately 
70,000  acres  in  1959  to  less  than  40,000  acres 
in  1960. 

The  producers  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  which  they  believed  would 
improve  their  situation  but  that  proposed 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
in  favor  of  the  provision  appearing  in  sec¬ 
tion  16.  This  is,  admittedly,  a  temporary 
palliative  but  it  will  at  least  keep  the  long- 
staple  cotton  producers  of  the  United  States 
from  being  put  out  of  business  until  further 
consideration  of  their  problems  can  work 
out  a  more  permanent  solution. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extent  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  SPRINGER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

markg  ^ 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
most  Members  of  the  House  are  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  This 
law  provides  for  the  orderly  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The 
law  as  it  is  now  operating  has  worked 
very  successfully.  It  is  a  record  of  which 
we  may  all  be  proud.  In  my  book  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  is  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
perfected  and  it  should  not  be  restricted 
as  is  being  attempted  in  this  bill  by 
inserting  certain  mandatory  provisions 
as  to  barter.  It  is  true  that  this  bill, 
as  reported  to  the  House,  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 
a  vote  of  30  to  2.  But  that  is  not  indica¬ 
tive  that  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  support  the  barter  provisions 
of  the  bill.  We  voted  for  the  bill  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  order  that  the  House  might 
work  its  will  on  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  legislation  confronting 
the  Congress  today.  The  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  is  “must”  legislation.  It 
must  be  enacted  before  the  Congress  ad¬ 
journs.  I  know  we  are  anxious  to  get 
away  from  a  very  rugged  and  long  ses¬ 
sion,  but  in  my  humble  judgment,  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  leave  Washing¬ 
ton  before  extending  Public  Law  480  for 
another  year,  as  the  other  body  has  done. 
They  have  reported  such  a  bill,  which  I 
think  is  sensible. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  my  purpose  at 
the  proper  time  to  submit  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  strike  the  so-called  barter  pro¬ 
visions.  If  you  are  interested,  the  first 
amendment  will  be  on  page  2,  line  6, 
commencing  with  the  word  “Provided” 
and  striking  out  all  the  language  from 
line  6  to  line  15  inclusive.  The  second 
amendment  will  be  to  strike  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  6,  line  17,  the  remainder 
of  page  6,  all  of  page  7  down  through  line 
13  on  page  8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8603  which  deal  with  barter  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  make  four  major 
changes  in  the  present  barter  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480.  So  I  shall  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  barter  provisions  which 
are  the  most  controversial.  We  believe 
all  these  changes  are  undesirable.  First 
of  all,  barter  would  have  specific  priority 
over  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  and 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  would  only  be 
made  after  a  determination  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  that  the  country 
could  not  meet  its  requirements  through 
barter. 

Now  if  that  is  not  a  mandatory  provi¬ 
sion,  I  do  not  know  the  English  language. 

This  change  completely  ignores  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  which 
is  to  expand  trade  and  increase  exports 
of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
The  problem  today  is  to  find  countries 
willing  to  buy  additional  agricultural 
surpluses  even  for  their  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  There  is  no  long  waiting  line  of 
countries  clamoring  for  our  surpluses  on 
any  terms.  This  provision  can  have  only 
one  effect,  and  that  is  to  prolong  and 
make  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  development  of  title  I  agreements 
and  thereby  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
agricultural  exports. 

Secondly,  the  bill,  H.R.  8609,  greatly 
expands  the  list  of  materials  eligible  for 
acceptance  under  barter,  and  places  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rather  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  determination  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  materials. 

The  question  was  raised  why  of  all 
persons  should  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determine  what  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  we  need.  That  is  a  job  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
head  of  Defense  Mobilization  or  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  rather  than  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  who  is  not  an  expert 
in  that  line. 

Other  committees  of  Congress  which 
have  made  a  much  more  exhaustive 
study  and  analysis  of  our  stockpiling 
program  than  has  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  indicated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  stockpiled  materials  is  exces¬ 
sive.  So  it  is  absolute  folly  to  build  up 
these  stockpiles. 

We  frankly  do  not  believe  that  our 
committee  should  attempt  to  legislate  on 
materials  for  the  stockpile  nor  do  we 
believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  to  determine  what 
materials  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  stockpile. 

Further,  the  bill,  H.R.  8609,  removes 
any  authority  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  into  which 


surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
exported  under  the  barter  program. 

Fourth,  H.R.  8609,  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  endeavor  to  bar¬ 
ter  at  a  rate  of  $350  million  each  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  now  doing  a  very  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  time  of  $160  million  per 
year,  which  is  very  acceptable,  and  we 
are  not  displacing  cash  sales. 

It  is  interesting  in  considering  this 
type  of  legislation  to  know  who  is  for 
it  and  who  is  against  it.  There  is  no 
clamor  from  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country  for  the  barter  provisions. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  against  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
against  it. 

The  State  Department  is  against  it. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  is  against 
it. 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  against  it. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
is  against  it. 

The  Foreign  Marketing  Committee  is 
against  it. 

The  National  Council  of  Farm  Co¬ 
operatives  is  against  it. 

Who  is  for  it?  A  small  group  of  very 
aggressive  and  interested  importers  in 
one  of  our  large  cities.  They  are  very 
vocal  and  working  hard  to  get  the  bar¬ 
ter  provisions  written  into  the  bill. 

Why  are  they  so  interested?  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  gives  us  food  for  thought. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendments  I 
propose  to  offer  to  strike  out  the  barter 
provisions  will  have  your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Dixon], 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Public 
Law  480  is  one  of  the  finest  statutes  we 
have.  It  is  imperative  that  the  law  be 
extended.  I  am  for  it;  I  surely  believe 
in  it.  But  I  believe  in  the  version  which 
the  other  body  has  passed  which  does 
not  have  this  barter  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  every 
House  Member  to  support  Representa¬ 
tive  Hoeven’s  amendment  to  strike  out 
of  H.R.  8609  the  features  changing  the 
present  barter  program.  I  urge  this  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  There  is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  need  to  extend  Public 
Law  480  immediately.  This  will  enable 
us  to  dispose  of  another  $iy2  billion 
worth  of  our  farm  surplus  products  by 
selling  them  for  foreign  currencies.  It 
is  nearly  midnight  of  this  congressional 
session  and  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
torpedoing  the  desirable  features  of  this 
bill  by  cluttering  it  with  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  controversial  provision  to  direct 
the  Secretary  to  increase  bartering.  If 
this  barter  section  goes  through  it  will 
require  an  extended  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  because 
the  Senate  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480 
does  not  alter  the  existing  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  Last  year  the  Senate  conferees 
showed  that  they  were  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  kind  of  a  barter  change. 
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However,  if  the  barter  feature  were  in 
the  final  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  it  would  subject  this  bill  to  the 
possibility  of  a  veto,  so  late  that  Congress 
would  have  difficulty  and  further  delay 
in  extending  Public  Law  480  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

Second.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
will  increase  exports  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses  by  giving  priority  to  the  barter 
program.  The  probability  is  that  our 
present  sales  for  cash  would  be  replaced 
by  sales  for  foreign  minerals,  many  of 
which  we  do  not  need. 

Third.  Not  only  would  this  program 
fail  to  increase  materially  our  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  but  it  would  create  a  seri- 
mus  hazard  for  our  mineral  industry. 

Our  existing  mineral  stockpiles  al¬ 
ready  amount  to  $8.1  billion.  There  are 
some  groups  which  indicate  that  this 
stockpile  is  already  sufficient  if  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Therefore,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  directing  the  Secretary  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  barter  at  a  rate  of  $350  million 
each  fiscal  year  thereby  further  expand¬ 
ing  these  stockpiles. 

These  minerals  stockpiles  overhang 
the  market  even  more  seriously  than 
does  the  agricultural  surplus.  This  was 
displayed  by  the  fact  that  merely  talk  of 
selling  a  part  of  the  copper  stockpile 
brought  the  world  price  in  copper  down 
by  5  cents.  Even  though  no  copper  was 
actually  sold  from  the  stockpile,  this  was 
the  result  of  the  rumor. 

However,  the  major  reason  that 
stepped  up  barter  is  opposed  by  most  of 
the  membei's  of  the  America  mining  con¬ 
gress  is  the  fact  that  barter  stimulates 
foreign  metals  production  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  more  foreign  mines.  Then  when 
the  barter  stops,  increased  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  is  competing  for  the  American 
markets  thereby  lowering  the  metals 
price  to  a  point  where  our  mines  are 
driven  out  of  business. 

In  Utah,  for  example,  two-thirds  of 
the  lead-zinc  miners  have  lost  their  jobs 
during  a  little  more  than  the  past  decade. 

We  can  nowise  afford,  therefore,  a 
program  which  without  solving  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  will  seriously  aggra¬ 
vate  our  mining  problem. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
brief  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
Schwab,  president  of  the  Emergency 
Lead-Zinc  Committee,  explaining  their 
opposition  to  this  proposal  to  force  the 
USD  A  to  expand  barter: 

August  19,  1959. 

To:  Congressman  Dixon,  of  Utah. 

From:  C.  E.  Schwab,  chairman.  Emergency 
Lead-Zinc  Committee. 

Subject:  Extension  of  Public  Law  480,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  proposed  bar¬ 
ter  provision. 

1.  In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  in  lieu  of 
accepting  a  unanimous  recommendation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  increasing  dues  in 
1954  the  President,  on  August  20,  1954,  ini¬ 
tiated  defense  stockpile  purchases  and  very 
substantial  acquisitions  by  barter  transac¬ 
tions. 

2.  The  flood  of  imports  which  had  caused 
distressed  conditions  in  the  U.S.  lead- 
zinc  mining  industries  were,  by  means  of 
barter  transactions  diverted  to  the  U.S.  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile. 

3.  During  this  interval  of  time,  however, 
foreign  mining  production  Increased  sub¬ 
stantially  under  the  impetus  of  large  barter 
acquisitions. 


4.  On  May  28,  1957  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  essentially  stopped  barter  in 
lead  and  zinc,  and  nothing  short  of  catas¬ 
trophe  followed.  U.S.  prices  plummeted 
forcing  many  U.S.  mines  to  close  as  lead  and 
zinc  previously  acquired  by  barter  flooded 
the  U.S.  commercial  markets  in  unneeded 
and  excessive  amounts. 

5.  Thus  the  lead-zinc  mining  industries’ 
experience  with  barter,  in  lieu  of  adequate 
import  controls,  has  been  a  sad  one.  This 
program  stimulated  foreign  production  and, 
ceased — practically  wrecked  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry. 

6.  After  a  second  unanimous  decision  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1958,  the  President 
finally  imposed  import  quotas  October  1, 
1958.  These  quotas  have  proven  woefully  in¬ 
adequate  during  the  11  months  they  have 
been  in  effect  and  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
mining  industry  remains  seriously  de¬ 
pressed. 

7.  It  has  long  been  the  position  of  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  industry  that  adequate 
import  controls  must  first  be  initiated,  be¬ 
fore  any  acquisitions  by  barter  should  be 
used  to  firm-up  world  market  prices,  which 
in  turn  reflect  improvement  in  U.S.  prices. 

8.  Of  growing  concern  to  commodities, 
such  as  lead  and  zinc,  is  the  recent  attitude 
in  many  quarters  that  the  U.S.  stocks  of 
various  minerals  and  metals  are  excessive 
and  some  plan  of  disposal  should  be  initi¬ 
ated.  If  this  ever  happens,  it  will  serve 
only  to  compound  the  present  difficulties. 
Thus,  any  program  to  step  up  barter  trans¬ 
actions  can  only  have  the  net  result  of  fur¬ 
ther  increasing  minerals  and  metals  in  stock¬ 
pile  control  by  the  U.S.  Government.  If  it 
is  now  considered  that  stocks  of  various  min¬ 
erals  and  metals,  acquired  by  outright  pur¬ 
chase  contracts  for  the  defense  stockpile  and 
barter  acquisitions  for  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  are  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs,  in  event 
of  an  emergency,  to  continue  to  add  to  these 
stockpiles  by  means  of  barter  will  serve  only 
to  further  increase  metal  and  mineral  stocks 
which  in  any  instance  are  now  said  to  be  far 
in  excess  of  defense  needs.  It  will  create  an 
even  greater  specter  to  haunt  domestic  pro¬ 
ducing  mineral  industries  if  pressure  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  to  liquidate  and  dispose 
through  normal  commercial  channels  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  metal  or  mineral  in  these  stock¬ 
piles. 

9.  It  is  also  of  major  importance  of  lead 

and  zinc  that  these  two  metals  have  been 
the  subject  of  three  United  Nations  meet¬ 
ings.  At  the  third  meeting  during  April  and 
May  of  this  year,  foreign  companies  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  voluntarily  made  certain  com¬ 
mitments  to  reduce  their  production  in  an 
effort  to  bring  production  and  consumption 
outside  the  United  States  into  better  balance 
during  the  last  half  of  1959.  Although  these 
commitments  are  voluntary,  and  despite  that 
they  are  not  adequate,  nonetheless  a  major 
step  forward  has  been  taken  in  prevailing 
on  foreign  companies  and  foreign  countries 
not  to  overproduce.  If  barter  were  again 
initiated  for  lead  and  zinc,  unquestionably 
these  commitments  would  be  abrogated  and 
overproduction  outside  the  United  States 
would  again  occur.  When  a  renewed  barter 
program  would  again  cease,  the  situation 
would  be  similar,  if  not  worse,  than  that 
which  occurred  when  barter  ceased  in  earlv 
1957.  J 

There  are  several  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  barter  in  this  bill. 
Time  will  permit  my  commenting  on 
only  a  few.  The  bill  places  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  full  responsibility 
for  determining  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  accepting  materials 
under  the  barter  program.  The  rami¬ 
fications  of  artificially  interf erring  with 
the  normal  world  and  domestic  trade  in 
metals  and  minerals  is  far  beyond  the 


-  abilities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  analyze  and  appraise.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  now  shared  by  the  entire 
executive  branch  by  Presidential  desig¬ 
nation  of  acceptable  materials.  The  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  can  be 
better  served  by  no  change  in  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  removal  of  the  authority  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  into  which  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  may  be  exported  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  two  basic  concepts  of  the 
act.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  declares  as  “the  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.”  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  encompasses  other 
agricultural  exporting  nations  as  well 
as  importing  nations.  To  completely 
ignore  the  traditional  and  historical 
markets  of  friendly  exporting  nations 
and  permit  U.S.  exports  to  supplant 
them  through  the  discounts  in  price 
which  seem  to  inevitably  accompany 
the  movement  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  under  barter  would  do  irrepara¬ 
ble  damage  to  our  foreign  relations.  It 
furthermore  would  not  alter  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  friendly  competitors  finding  a 
market  for  their  exports  which  they 
would  be  forced  to  find  in  either  our  or 
others’  traditional  markets  by  further 
price  concession.  Ample  evidence  exists 
of  disruption  of  normal  trading  and 
chaotic  world  market  conditions  created 
by  U.S.  bartered  commodities  even  with 
diligent  efforts  to  avoid  such  under  ex¬ 
isting  authority  to  limit  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  the 
barter  program. 

The  same  section  of  the  basic  act  de¬ 
clares  as  “the  policy  of  Congress  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the 
usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in 
payment  therefor.”  I  subscribe  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  policy  that  movement 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  un¬ 
der  this  act  should  be  in  excess  of  the 
usual  marketings  of  such  commodities. 
It  is  inconsistent  to  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  connection  with  title  I  sales  for 
foreign  currency  to  “take  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that 
sales  under  this  act  will  not  unduly  dis¬ 
rupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  normal  patterns  of  com¬ 
mercial  trade  with  friendly  countries” 
and  in  an  amendment  to  the  same  act 
remove  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  any  authority  to  exercise  judgment 
as  to  similar  effects  of  the  movement  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  the 
barter  program. 

The  bill  virtually  establishes  a  man¬ 
datory  level  for  barter  activity  of  not 
less  than  $350  million  each  fiscal  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  in  advance  the 
.magnitude  of  barter  proposals  which  can 
be  accepted  within  a  given  period  of 
time  on  a  basis  which  will  give  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  not  replacing  dollar 
sales  and  disrupting  world  markets.  The 
establishment  of  a  mandatory  goal  of 
$350  million  per  year,  or  any  other  man- 
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datory  level  for  a  barter  program  serves 
to  establish  for  the  importers  and  ex¬ 
porters  of  materials  a  market  of  that 
magnitude  for  surplus  world  materials 
which  have  no  more  lucrative  outlet 
through  normal  channels  of  trade.  It 
completely  ignores  the  effect  of  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  commodities  in  that 
magnitude  on  normal  patterns  of  trade 
and  world  prices.  This  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  additional  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  surpluses  is  the 
only  justification  for  a  barter  program. 
Providing  a  surplus  removal  program  for 
world  production  of  so-called  strategic 
and  critical  materials  at  a  profit  to  a 
few  importers  should  not  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  domestic  proc¬ 
essors  but  I  believe  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  is  evidence  of  the  concern  of 
domestic  processors  over  the  artificial 
stimulation  afforded  by  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  to  foreign  production  of  materials. 
The  dissipation  and  disruption  of  normal 
cash  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  agricultur¬ 
al  exports  should  not  be  required  in  order 
to  maintain  profitable  outlets  for  either 
foreign  or  domestic  processors  of  so- 
called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
of  which  some  Members  of  Congress 
contend  we  now  have  twice  as  much  as 
needed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Utah  in  the  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  the  metal  and 
nonmetal  domestic  mining  industry  at 
the  present  time  to  operate  with  any 
economic  success  in  conformity  with  the 
present  program  that  is  permitted  under 
the  existing  law.  If  the  amendment 
which  is  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
committee  should  happen  to  prevail,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  the  death  blow  to  the 
domestic  mining  industry. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
reCt 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  priority  of  barter 
over  title  I  agreements. 

It  appears  desirable  to  review  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
to  which  this  bill  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  “An  act  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities,  to  improve  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  This  amendment 
would  include  provisions  under  the  other 
purposes  which  would  nullify  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  act  in  that  no  assur¬ 
ance  could  be  had  of  increased  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States  would 
be  damaged. 

The  provision  of  section  1  which  re¬ 
quires  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  requirements  of  a  country  for 
agricultural  commodities  cannot  be  met 
through  barter  before  a  title  I  agree¬ 


ment  can  be  considered  is  objectiona¬ 
ble  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  implies  that  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
is  primarily  a  foreign  relief  act  and  ig¬ 
nores  the  market  development  features 
which  we  believe  have  great  value.  It 
minimizes  the  value  of  section  104(e) 
under  which  United  States  firms  benefit 
from  the  availability -of  up  to  25  percent 
of  foreign  currencies  generated  for  loans 
to  establish  facilities  to  aid  in  the  utili¬ 
zation,  distribution,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  United  States  agricultural  products. 

Second,  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  law  would  impair  rather  than 
further  our  foreign  relations.  Title  I 
agreements  can  now  be  negotiated  with 
foreign  countries  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
benefit  which  permits  the  foreign 
country  to  retain  their  pride  and  self- 
respect  and  increase  their  acceptance  of 
the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world.  This  provision  if  written  into  the 
law  could  serve  to  make  beggars  of  the 
foreign  countries  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  assistance  with  their  hat  in 
hand.  The  United  States  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  further  insult  their  pride  and 
self-respect  by  making  a  determination 
that  they  had  nothing  of  value  to  offer 
in  exchange  before  he  would  consider 
accepting  their  currency  for  agricultural 
commodities.  There  is  ample  authority 
to  do  what  is  proposed  without  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Third,  this  provision  would  delay  op¬ 
erations  and  slow  down  the  movement 
of  agricultural  exports.  Instead  of  the 
United  States  being  able  to  explore,  pro¬ 
pose  and  discuss  potential  agreements 
under  title  I  which  gave  promise  of  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  we  would  be  compelled  to 
sit  and  wait  until  a  foreign  country’s 
needs  became  sufficiently  acute  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  seek  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  this  provision.  Each  case  would 
then  have  to  be  analyzed  in  the  terms 
of  materials  now  or  potentially  avail¬ 
able  in  that  country  which  we  would 
accept  in  lieu  of  their  currency.  Inter¬ 
minable  negotiations  would  result  with 
respect  to  availability  of  materials,  ex¬ 
change  value  of  the  materials,  diversion 
of  the  materials  from  existing  outlets  in 
the  world  market  and  other  factors  be¬ 
fore  a  determination  could  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  opening  the  door  to  where 
negotiations  now  begin  leading  to  a  title 
I  agreement.  Classic  examples  of  this 
type  of  delay  exist  in  the  Department’s 
files  now.  It  required  18  months  to 
finally  consummate  an  exchange  of 
Turkish  chrome  for  wool.  Nineteen 
months  have  been  spent  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  an  exchange  of  Indian 
manganese  for  wheat,  and  it  has  still  not 
been  completed. 

Fifth,  this  provision  would  foster  State 
trading  and  subordinate  free  enterprise 
to  the  role  of  middlemen  between  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  countries. 
The  physical  location  of  acceptable  ma¬ 
terials  within  a  foreign  country  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  that  country  can 
automatically  make  that  material  avail¬ 
able  for  exchange  with  the  United  States 
for  agricultural  commodities.  The  de¬ 


posits  of  the  materials  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  are  in  most  instances 
controlled  by  private  capital  and  in  many 
instances  by  foreign  capital.  Making- 
such  materials  available  at  acceptable 
exchange  values  would  force  a  degree  of 
Government  control  over  free  enterprise 
in  these  foreign  countries  which  does  not 
now  exist  and  the  growth  of  which  we  de¬ 
plore  in  the  free  world. 

Sixth,  this  provision  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  world  production  of  surplus  mate¬ 
rials.  To  the  extent  that  the  production 
is  now  in  line  with  world  demand  the 
only  alternative  to  diverting  these  mate¬ 
rials  from  existing  exchange  producing 
outlets  would  be  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion.  The  primary  impetus  for  the  bar¬ 
ter  approach  now  stems  from  the  outlet 
it  provides  for  materials  which  are  now 
surplus  to  the  cash  market  and  further 
production  stimulus  would  be  econom¬ 
ically  unsound.  It  is  a  fallacy  that  the 
United  States  can  obtain  through  barter 
materials  which  are  truly  critical  and 
needed.  The  U.S.  dollar  is  still  a  more 
attractive  medium  of  exchange  than  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Title  I  agreements  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  for  over  $5  billion  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses.  This  is  over  five 
times  as  much  as  barter  has  moved  since 
its  inception.  Why  jeopardize  a  larger 
program  for  the  sake  of  a  smaller  pro¬ 
gram.  We  need  to  move  agricultural 
surpluses  into  export  without  playing 
favorites  with  barter  as  a  means  of  do¬ 
ing  so. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  important  laws 
on  the  books  today  is  Public  Law  480 — . 
legislation  which  truly  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  America,  for  our 
people,  our  agriculture,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  people  in  friendly 
lands. 

Thanks  to  Public  Law  480  our  coun¬ 
try  has  been  able  to  remove  much  of 
its  surplus  of  food  from  Government 
bins — with  a  resultant  saving  to  the 
taxpayers.  Thanks  to  this  beneficial 
legislation,  we  have  been  able  to  sell 
our  food  for  foreign  currencies,  barter 
it  for  strategic  materials,  and  feed  not 
only  famine-stricken  people  in  friendly 
nations  throughout  the  world,  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  right  here  at  home. 

The  genius  of  Public  Law  480  is  its 
ability  to  put  our  overabundance  of 
food  to  work  for  us.  As  a  result  of  its 
operation,  more  than  5  million  needy 
Americans  in  family  units  are  fed  every 
month.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  we  are 
strengthening  our  neighbor  nations  who 
we  need  to  have  on  our  side  in  this  cold 
war.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  we  are 
helping  them  help  themselves — enabling 
them  to  develop  new  industries  and  im¬ 
prove  the  health  and  nutrition  stands 
of  their  people. 
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The  benefits  of  this  law  come  churn¬ 
ing  back  to  us.  Because  other  nations 
conquer  famine,  they  remain  strong  to 
the  threat  of  communism.  Because  they 
grow  more  economically  strong,  they 
develop  new  tastes  and  markets  for 
America. 

The  manifold  benefits  of  Public  Law 
480  have  been  pointed  out  before — and 
are  apparent.  But  it  is  good  to  pause 
here  and  take  note  of  the  success  this 
legislation  has  achieved. 

Now,  with  this  wonderful  record  of 
Public  Law  480  I  hope  we  will  not  allow 
this  program  to  go  into  a  state  of  dis¬ 
repute  because  we  hang  onto  it  a  com¬ 
pulsory  mandatory  barter  provision, 
and  so  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  that 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  to  strike  out  mandatory  barter 
section,  that  we  will  support  it. 

Under  this  provision  of  mandatory 
barter  we  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  authority  to  decide  what 
materials  we  barter  for.  When  I  came 
to  this  Congress  a  year  ago,  the  law 
provided  that  OCDM  made  the  decision 
as  to  which  strategic  materials  should 
be  bartered,  but  then  it  was  decided 
that  this  did  not  open  up  a  large  enough-, 
variety  of  materials  for  barter,  so  we 
put  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  let  the  President  decide 
which  materials  could  come  into  this 
country.  Now,  evidently  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  mandatory  barter  have  decided 
that  the  President  will  not  allow 
enough  in,  so  they  want  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
President  is  in  a  position  to  make  this 
decision,  because  all  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  are  responsi¬ 
ble  to  him.  But,  I  do  not  know  another 
department  of  this  Government  that  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  So,  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  help  and  assistance  as  is  presently 
the  case  when  the  President  makes  that 
decision.  These  programs  have  enabled 
the  State  Department  to  pave  the  way 
toward  expanded  health  and  nutrition 
in  other  countries  of  the  world,  helping 
them  in  their  economic  development, 
but  the  program  would  be  curtailed  by 
this  mandatory  barter  provision,  be¬ 
cause  barter  would  have  priority  over 
title  I  sales.  Since  it  takes  so  long  to 
work  out  a  barter  agreement,  these 
would  be  greatly  reduced  and.  in  effect, 
this  may  slow  down  a  great  deal  of  the 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  through 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  the  gentleman  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  insert  “Pres¬ 
ident”  in  lieu  of  “Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture”? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa,  which  would  in  effect  do 
that,  yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
offer  that  amendment,  it  is  certainly  in 
order.  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman 
was  going  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  Iowa’s  amendment  will  do.  You 


see,  if  we  are  successful  in  knocking  out 
this  mandatory  barter  provision  in  this 
bill,  it  will  not  eliminate  barter,  but  it 
will  keep  us  under  the  present  law  in 
which  the  President  makes  the  decision 
on  which  materials  should  be  added  to 
the  stockpile. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Public  Law  480  is  developing  markets. 
Now,  under  this  mandatory  barter  pro¬ 
vision  the  Secretary  will  not  have  to 
take  into  consideration  whether  this  will 
replace  dollar  sales.  But,  if  we  replace 
dollar  sales  it  will  not  do  anything  but 
replace  the  dollars  that  we  could  have 
received  for  our  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  it  will  not  in  those  cases  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  that  will  be  exported 
under  Public  Law  480.  So,  I  think  that 
this  mandatory  barter  provision  defi¬ 
nitely  ought  to  be  eliminated.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  to  show  how  we  want  this 
program  to  operate  by  simply  eliminat¬ 
ing  this  provision  of  the  bill.  That  will 
give  a  straight  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  for  1  year.  Title  I  and  title  II 
need  extension.  Title  III  providing  for 
barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  presently  exists  in  the  law  and  does 
not  need  extension,  it  will  carry  on 
even  though  we  do  not  take  any  action 
here,  and  will  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  control  the  program  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  taxpaying  public  in 
our  country.  With  this  type  of  control 
over  the  program,  I  believe  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  the  type  of  Public  Law  480 
program  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
farmers  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  needy  people  overseas  and 
will  not  put  it  in  jeopardy  as  this  provi¬ 
sion  would  do. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  alternative  except  to  extend  Public 
Law  480  and  to  keep  on  extending  it, 
year  after  year,  until  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rise  up  and  force  a  care¬ 
free,  innocent  Congress  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  through  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  person  who  has 
the  ability  to  add  a  column  of  figures 
knows  that  the  imports  of  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  supplant  the  production  of 
more  millions  of  acres  than  are  today 
producing  surplus  crops  in  America. 

The  greatest  task  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  today  is  in  taking  out  of 
production  domestic  acres  displaced  by 
foreign  imports. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  and  all 
of  these  other  giveaway  food-for-peace 
plans  and  schemes  is  simply  to  get  rid 
of  crops  raised  on  acres  supplanted  by 
the  imports  of  agricultural  products 
from  abroad. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is,  my  friends,  that 
we  cannot  give  it  away  as  fast  as  they 
import  it. 

I  say  to  you:  Repeal  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act,  place  protective  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  agricultural  imports,  and  we 


do  not  have  enough  acres  in  these  United 
States  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  we 
actually  consume  and  use. 

We  have  no  surplus.  The  bushels  that 
are  in  storage  today,  that  are  causing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  this 
Congress  such  headaches,  and  which 
Public  Law  480  was  enacted  to  try  to 
give  away,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
production  of  the  millions  of  acres  sup¬ 
planted  by  foreign  imports. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  records: 

Beef  imports  is  a  good  example.  In 
1958  we  imported  1,152,407  head  of  live 
cattle.  In  addition  to  that,  we  imported 
the  carcass  equivalent  of  909,049  head, 
or  a  total  of  2,061,456  head. 

In  my  congressional  district,  which  is 
typical  of  much  of  the  midwestem  wheat 
area,  we  produce  wheat  and  cattle. 
When  we  turn  the  prairie  upside  down 
we  produce  wheat.  When  we  leave  it  in 
its  natural  state,  we  produce  beef.  The 
Indian  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  require  30  acres  of  that 
land  to  produce  1  beef.  In  other  words, 
the  2  million  head  of  beef  imported  in 
1958  supplanted  more  than  60  million 
domestic  crop  acres.  These  acres  are 
similar  to  the  55  million  total  wheat  base 
acres  that  are  causing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  this  Congress  so  many 
headaches  and  yet  more  than  the  entire 
national  wheat  allotment  was  supplanted 
by  imported  beef  alone. 

Another  example  is  wool  and  lamb. 
While  the  lamb  and  mutton  imports  last 
year  probably  did  not  displace  more  than 
325,000  acres  the  wool  imports  displaced 
upward  of  75  million  acres.  If  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  were  permitted  to  produce 
only  90  percent  of  the  wool  that  is  used 
domestically  it  would  require  more  than 
75  million  acres  of  land  that  are  now 
producing  some  other  crop — crops,  if  you 
please,  which  are  in  surplus,  and  crops, 
if  you  please,  which  we  are  trying  to 
give  away  under  Public  Law  480  and 
these  other  programs. 

Let  us  take  another  example: 

In  1958  we  imported  9,094  head  of  live 
hogs  and  the  carcass  equivalent  of 
193,091  head  in  processed  meats,  or  a 
total,  if  you  please,  of  202,185  head.  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  the  figures  of  the 
acreage  displacement  of  this  imported 
pork  but  I  say  to  you  it  would  have  taken 
a  good  many  thousands  of  bushels  of 
surplus  corn  to  have  produced  this  pork 
supplanted,  if  you  please,  by  imports. 

,  In  January  of  1959  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  warning  the  American 
farmers  that  there  would  be  a  serious 
overproduction  of  pork  in  this  country 
and  urged  them  to  drastically  cut  down 
production.  Yet  while  they  were  warn¬ 
ing  the  domestic  farmer  to  cut  down  on 
production  between  January  and  May 
of  1959  we  imported,  either  in  live  hogs 
or  the  carcass  equivalent  of  83,484  head 
of  hogs. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  that  it  was  going  to 
buy  pork  td  alleviate  the  surplus  situa¬ 
tion,  using  it  for  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  bolster 
the  pork  market.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  figures  on  pork  imports  since 
May,  but  I  do  know  this.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  will  not  be  able  to  purchase,  in  its 
pork  buying  program,  as  many  pounds 
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of  domestically  produced  pork  as  is  im¬ 
ported  in  1959. 

Our  annual  sugar  imports,  which 
amount  to  approximately  50  percent  of 
all  the  sugar  used  domestically,  dis¬ 
places  more  than  1  million  acres  of  the 
very  finest  cropland  in  America — acres 
which  are  forced  into  the  production  of 
crops  which  we  now  consider  in  sur¬ 
plus. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  while 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reduced  the 
support  price  on  feed  grains  on  the  basis 
that  we  have  in  surplus  today  200  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  barley  and  375  million 
bushels  of  oats,  which  costs  the  tax¬ 
payers  the  tidy  sum  of  $26  million  an¬ 
nually  for  storage,  we  find  that  nearly 
every  bushel  of  that  surplus  has  been 
imported.  During  the  past  10  years  we 
imported  224  million  bushels  of  barley 
and  344  million  bushels  of  oats;  in  other 
words,  24  million  bushels  of  barley  more 
than  there  is  in  storage  and  almost  as 
much  oats.  The  picture  in  rye  is  even 
worse.  We  have  in  storage  today  4y2 
million  bushels  of  rye,  and  yet  in  not  1 
single  year  in  the  past  10  years  have 
we  produced  as  much  rye  as  our  annual 
disappearance.  Actually,  our  disap¬ 
pearance  in  rye  includes  5Y2  million 
bushels  of  imported  rye. 

It  is  time,  my  friends,  that  Congress 
tackle  this  problem  at  its  source.  The 
source  of  the  difficulty  in  agriculture  is 
not  domestic  production  but  foreign  im¬ 
ports.  The  solution  is  not  Public  Law 
480,  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  and  all  of  these  other  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  by  which  we  subsidize 
the  sale  of  agricultural  production,  but 
the  solution  lies  in  stopping  the  im¬ 
portation  of  competitive  agricultural 
imports,  which  is  supplying  the  food  and 
fiber  to  the  domestic  consumer,  while 
the  production  of  our  domestic  farmer 
is  being  sold  to  the  Government  to  be 
given  away  all  over  the  world  where  we 
can  just  get  the  people  to  accept  it. 

Congress  does  not  have  the  will  or 
the  courage  to  attack  the  problem  at 
its  source.  Paying  subsidies  to  keep  the 
farm  industry  from  being  put  out  of 
business  with  cheap  foreign  imports  is 
like  attempting  to  cure  a  cancer  by  put¬ 
ting  a  Band-aid  over  the  open  sore. 
The  cheap  foreign  imports  is  the  cancer. 
The  sore  is  only  the  place  where  the 
cancer  is  draining.  Sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  must  make  their 
choice — either  they  remove  the  cancer 
and  save  the  patient  or  continue  to  treat 
the  cancer  with  Band-aids  at  the  open 
sores  and  let  the  patient  die. 

The  patient  is  sorely  sick.  When 
$2.4  billion  of  our  agricultural  exports 
are  either  given  away,  or  sold  only  with 
export  subsidies,  running  from  8  cents 
a  pound  on  cotton  to  as  much  as  50 
cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  then  I  say 
to  you  my  friends  the  end  is  not  far 
away. 

No — we  must  extend  Public  Law  480 
today.  We  must  put  another  Band-aid 
over  this  open  sore.  We  must  continue 
to  patch  up  this  old  body  politic  that 
we  call  America,  until  we  gain  sufficient 
courage  and  stamina  and  determination 
to  attack  the  problem  at  its  source  and 


remove  the  import  cancer  that  has  al¬ 
ready  eaten  away  most  of  the  vitals  of 
American  agriculture,  mining,  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PxrnieI. 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  that  portion  of  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480  which  invokes 
mandatory  barter  provisions. 

The  barter  program  has  been  a  part 
of  Public  Law  480  since  the  act  was 
passed  in  1954.  Five  years  of  operating 
the  barter  program  has  not  proven  that 
it  helps  the  American  farmer  dispose  of 
any  additional  agricultural  surpluses  as 
claimed  by  the  importers  of  minerals. 
In  fact,  it  gives  these  importers  a  blan¬ 
ket  appropriation  account  and  guaran¬ 
tees  them  complete  immunity  from  any 
price  depressing  effect  on  the  cash  mar¬ 
ket  for  materials.  To  say  it  another 
way,  this  program  takes  minerals  and 
metals  that  are  produced  in  world  sur¬ 
plus  and  isolates  them  from  the  market 
until  an  act  of  Congress  puts  them  out 
in  the  market  again.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  transaction,  it  takes  sqrplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  pushes  them 
into  the  marketplace  in  full  competition 
with  all  our  sales  for  dollars. 

During  1958  the  Congress  recognized 
this  situation  and  changed  the  law  to 
protect  more  adequately  our  dollar  mar¬ 
kets  for  agricultural  commodities.  This 
action  placed  some  restrictions  on  these 
importers  of  minerals  and  now  they  are 
asking  that  these  restrictions  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  proposed  legislation  contains 
eight  major  changes  to  effect  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  me  pinpoint  them  for  you. 
Under  the  measure  before  us : 

First.  Barter  transactions  would  have 
specific  priority  over  sales  for  foreign 
currencies. 

Second.  Sales  for  foreign  currencies 
would  be  allowed  only  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  countries  could  not  meet 
their  requirements  through  barter. 

Third.  The  present  provision  limiting 
barters  to  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its 
requirements  is  eliminated.  In  other 
words,  we  would  barter  for  items  of 
which  we  produce  more  than  our  domes¬ 
tic  needs. 

Fourth.  Responsibility  for  determin¬ 
ing  which  materials  are  to  be  acquired 
by  barter  would  be  placed  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  rather  than  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  current  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  safeguard  usual  marketing  and  to  as¬ 
sure  that  barters  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
is  eliminated. 

Sixth.  The  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  that  barter  will  not  replace 
cash  sales  for  dollars  is  eliminated. 

Seventh.  The  present  directive  that 
the  Secretary  cooperate  with  other  ex¬ 
porting  countries  to  preserve  normal 


patterns  of  commercial  trade  in  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  international  agree¬ 
ments  is  eliminated. 

Eighth.  The  Secretary  would  be  di¬ 
rected  to  endeavor  to  barter  at  a  rate  of 
$350  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  changes  because 
I  believe  they  impose  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  taxpayer,  they  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  foreign  relations  and  are 
not  helpful  to  the  American  farmer. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  for 
both  cotton  and  grain  showed  that  the 
barter  program  has  been  disrupting 
world  prices  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  displacing  sales  for  dollars.  Re¬ 
sponsible  farm  representatives  have  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  barter  program 
should  not  be  extended  and  be  given 
preference  over  title  I  sales. 

The  proposed  legislative  changes  in 
the  barter  program  take  away  from  the 
President  and  place  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
termining  the  materials  to  be  acquired 
by  barter.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  have  material  specialists 
on  its  staff  and  would  have  to  rely  upon 
the  other  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  this  in¬ 
formation. 

At  present,  the  imports  of  materials 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  restricted  to  such  strategic  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  domestically  produce  its  re¬ 
quirements,  but  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  extend  this  range  to  any  ma¬ 
terials  included  in  the  strategic  stock¬ 
pile,  whether  or  not  they  are  produced  in 
this  country,  and  further  would  include 
any  materials,  goods  or  equipment  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economy  and  including 
but  not  limited  to  various  defense  needs. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  virtually  any¬ 
thing  could  be  imported  for  use  by  any 
branch  of  Government,  whether  or  not 
detrimental  to  U.S.  industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture.  Can  we  justify  that  to  the 
American  people? 

Even  the  present  nominal  use  of 
barter,  involving  approximately  $150 
million  has  had  some  undesirable  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  world  markets.  If  we  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consum¬ 
mate  barter  agreements  at  a  rate  of 
$350  million  for  each  fiscal  year,  over 
double  the  present  rate,  we  would  be 
forcing  him  to  approve  agreements  that 
will  replace  sales  for  dollars  and  to  take 
metals  and  minerals  in  excess  of  our 
needs.  Other  committees  of  Congress 
which  have  made  a  much  more  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  and  analysis  of  our  stock¬ 
piling  program  than  has  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  have  indicated  that 
the  present  level  of  stockpiled  materials 
is  already  excessive.  The  warning  sig¬ 
nals  are  up  and  have  been  for  some  time. 

In  addition,  many  of  us  have  noted 
the  numerous  reports  from  friendly  for¬ 
eign  countries  that  the  U.S.  barter  pro¬ 
gram  is  depressing  their  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities.  Some  reports 
indicate  the  disturbing  possibility  of  re¬ 
taliatory  action  by  such  governments. 

There  is  a  danger  in  overestimating 
the  value  to  us  of  a  stockpile  insulated 
from  the  market  yet  supporting  the 
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world  price  of  surplus  metals.  If  we 
make  any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
stockpile,  we  will  be  charged  with  ruin¬ 
ing  our  domestic  market  and  of  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  world  market. 

It  is  another  frozen  asset  in  a  world 
of  make-believe. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  say  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill 
with  some  amendments.  I  feel  Public 
Law  480  has  done  a  good  job  of  disposing 
of  some  of  our  agricultural  surpluses 
and  should  be  continued.  I  will,  how¬ 
ever,  support  the  Hoeven  amendment  to 
take  out  the  mandatory  barter  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  which  is  presented  to 
us  today. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  “usual  marketings”  in  dealing  with 
title  I  and  in  dealing  with  barter. 

It  was  basic  in  the  original  concept  of 
Public  Law  480  that  usual  marketings 
should  be  protected.  By  “usual  market¬ 
ings”  was  meant  the  trade  which  we  had 
enjoyed  without  the  added  export  incen¬ 
tive  of  Public  Law  480.  Great  stress  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Congress  for  the  exports  that 
came  about  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  480 
to  interfere  with  or  replace  export  sales 
that  would  be  made  anyway.  This  was 
sound  because  after  all  the  main  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  legislation  was  to  move 
more  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  into 
export. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  law  re¬ 
quire  all  agreements  entered  into  with 
respect  to  title  I  foreign  currency  sales 
to  contain  guarantees  of  that  country 
maintaining  its  “usual  marketings”  of 
the  commodities  made  available  for  for¬ 
eign  currency. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  law  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
place  restrictions  on  countries  into 
which  bartered  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  exported  in  order  to  protect  the 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
in  those  countries. 

This  protection  of  what  we  already 
have  in  the  way  of  export  trade  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  clearly  desirable  as  to  leave 
no  possible  question  in  anyone’s  mind 
However,  we  find  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  completely  inconsistent  in 
its  treatment  of  this  principle  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

In  talking  about  exports  of  dairy  com¬ 
modities  under  title  I,  the  committee 
says: 

It  Is  repugnant  to  the  whole  intent  and 
purpose  of  Public  Law  480  that  commodities 
exported  to  another  country  under  the  sub¬ 
sidies  provided  in  title  I  should  be  used  in 
such  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
pete  with  and  reduce  exports  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  the  same  country  of  similar 
commodities  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 
committee  believes  it  is  the  clear  intent  of 
the  law  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  making  its  “usual  marketings”  determi¬ 
nations  (which  are  used  as  a  guide  in  de¬ 
termining  eligibility  of  a  country  to  receive 
products  under  title  I)  the  "usual  market¬ 
ings  not  only  of  the  particular  products  (in 


this  case  nonfat  dry  milk)  but  of  similar  or 
related  products  (such  as  evaporated  whole 
milk)  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Here  we  find  the  committee  taking  the 
position  that  “usual  marketing”  is  a 
sacred  point  to  be  observed  when  the 
interests  of  a  few  exporters  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  are  concerned. 

However,  when  the  committee  deals 
with  the  subject  of  barter,  they  have 
this  to  say : 

Because  the  currencies  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  are  stable,  they  are  virtually  ineli¬ 
gible  for  a  local  currency  transaction  under 
title  I.  For  this  same  reason,  our  traders 
are  not  permitted  to  export  freely  to  them 
surplus  commodities  exchanged  by  CCC 
under  the  barter  program.  The  technique 
is  to  set  up  a  “usual  marketing  quota”  of 
commodity  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  each  country  and  until  this  usual  mar¬ 
keting  quota  has  been  filled,  our  officials  will 
not  permit  bartered  commodities  to  move 
into  that  country. 

In  carrying  out  this  absurd  policy  of 
“usual  marketings”  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  rejected,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  90  firm  offers  to  barter  $137.5  million 
worth  of  agricultural  surpluses  into  six  ma¬ 
jor  hard-currency  countries. 

Apparently  “usual  marketings”  is 
sacred  when  the  export  of  dairy  com¬ 
modities  is  concerned  under  title  I,  but 
when  the  application  of  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  interfers  with  the  opportnuity  of  a 
few  international  traders  in  mineral  and 
metals  to  convert  our  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  into  dollars  for  their 
own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  our  normal 
export  trade,  it  becomes  an  absurd  prin¬ 
ciple. 

I  say  the  protection  of  our  “usual 
marketings”  is,  was,  and  should  continue 
to  be  a  sound  principle  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  aspects  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  Hoeven  amendment  would  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  sound  approach 
to  expanding  our  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Anfuso]. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  often 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  barter  and 
so  has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
many  in  the  Department  who  administer 
the  program.  Congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  told  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we 
should  do  more  bartering. 

Where  then  is  the  opposition  which 
has  been  so  effective  as  to  make  those 
rugged  American  pioneers,  who  braved 
all  sorts  of  dangers  to  bring  strategic 
materials  to  this  country  in  furtherance 
of  our  national  security  and  defense, 
look  almost  like  criminals  engaged  in  a 
nefarious  occupation?  It  comes  from 
those  men  in  very  high  places  in  Govern¬ 
ment  who  sincerely,  but  nevertheless 
misguidedly,  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for 
this  country  to  engage  in  honest-to- 
goodness  competition  with  our  allies; 
that  whenever  our  competition  interferes 
with  the  foreign  trade  of  any  or  our 
allies,  we  alone  should  back  down  and 
let  their  products  through  even  though 
what  they  are  doing  always  hurts  our 
taxpayers  and  many  times  helps  our 
enemies. 


The  question  then  should  be  asked 
these  well-intentioned  men:  Is  it  right 
for  our  competitors  to  undersell  us  and 
make  use  of  barter,  and  wrong  for  us  to 
do  the  very  same  thing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  barter  program  is 
a  good  one.  If  properly  administered, 
not  only  will  it  dispose  of  surpluses 
equaling  the  value  of  the  needed  mate¬ 
rials  which  we  acquire,  but  we  have 
had  ample  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  competent  exporters  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  effect  that 
disposals  through  barter  materially  as¬ 
sist  in  their  disposals  for  cash.  And, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  very 
eloquently  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  there  has  never  been  one  single 
instance  where  a  barter  transaction  pre¬ 
vented  a  cash  sale  for  dollars.  In  other 
words,  our  total  disposals  have  been 
increased  by  the  barter  program  operat¬ 
ing  before  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  decided  to  curtail  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  honestly  find 
any  logic  or  justification  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  against  barter.  I  know 
that  the  record  shows  that  as  the  sales 
through  barter  increased,  our  total  ex¬ 
ports  increased  and  so  did  our  cash 
sales.  I  know  that  as  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  decreased,  so  did  our  total  exports 
and  our  cash  sales  until  they  have  sunk 
to  their  present  low  levels.  I  know  that 
the  storage  costs  for  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  now  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  million  per  day,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  estimates  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  few  years.  I  know 
that  the  materials  that  we  have  been 
receiving  in  exchange  for  our  surpluses 
are  not  only  a  valuable  insurance 
against  a  national  emergency,  but  more 
importantly  they  are  materials  which 
we  will  urgently  need  in  our  future  econ¬ 
omy,  and  are,  therefore,  valuable  na¬ 
tional  assets.  I  know  that  the  value  of 
the  materials  that  we  have  taken  in 
exchange  for  the  deteriorating  and  ex- 
pensive-to-store  surplus  commodities 
have  increased  significantly  since  their 
acquisition.  I  know  that  barter,  and 
barter  alone,  has  permitted  us  to  acquire 
materials  from  many  of  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged  nations  of  the  world  which  they 
could  not  privately  sell  for  dollars  to  the 
United  States.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  since  we  have  curtailed  our 
barter  sales  the  Soviet  bloc  has  moved 
into  the  vacuum  and  increased  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  very  nations  to  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  our  State 
Department  will  not  permit  us  to  export 
through  the  barter  program 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  about’  2 V2  years, 
until  May  1957,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  carried  out  a  barter  program  as 
intended  by  Congress.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  exchanged  more  than  $900  mil¬ 
lion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  foreign 
minerals  and  other  materials  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  These  materials  went 
into  the  strategic  or  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  from  which  they  can  be  released 
only  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
joint  resolution  of  Congress.  These  ma¬ 
terials  cannot  be  a  threat  to  the  market, 
nor  do  they  affect  adversely  any  do- 
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mestic  minerals  market  or  production 
and  in  fact  support  domestic  prices  by 
drawing  surplus  materials  from  world 
markets. 

This  is  the  best  business  we  have  ever 
done  in  disposing  of  surpluses.  As 
shown  in  the  extremely  well-prepared 
staff  study  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  during  the  years  1954-58  we 
exchanged  $979.6  million  in  essentially 
worthless  farm  surpluses  for  barter  ma¬ 
terials.  On  March  27,  1959,  these  ma¬ 
terials  were  worth  $1,035.2  million  or 
$55.6  million  more  than  we  paid  for 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
saving  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
in  storage  costs.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  the  annual  cost 
of  storing  the  farm  surpluses  we  have 
exchanged  by  barter  would  be  $109.1 
million,  while  the  annual  storage  cost 
of  the  materials  we  have  received  in 
exchange  is  only  $4.4  million. 

Why  in  May  1957  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  suddenly  brought  this  highly 
successful  program  to  a  halt  is  still  a 
mystery. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress,  this  program  has  continued  to  be 
hedged  about  by  restrictions  and  ob¬ 
stacles  which  will  prevent  it  from  attain¬ 
ing  more  than  one-third  of  the  volume 
Congress  had  in  mind. 

For  3  months  the  Department  refused 
to  accept  any  offers  to  barter  cotton,  al¬ 
though  U.S.  cotton  exports  are  run¬ 
ning  51  percent  below  last  year  and 
American  cotton  has  virtually  ceased  to 
move  on  the  world  market  because  of  our 
export  pricing  policies.  Listen  to  this: 
It  refused  to  approve  the  barter  of  soy¬ 
beans  into  West  Germany  although  that 
country  is  increasing  its  purchase  of  soy¬ 
beans  from  Communist  China.  It  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  barter  of  feed  grains 
into  the  Benelux  countries  although  their 
purchases  of  feed  grains  from  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  are  increasing.  It  refused  to 
approve  a  barter  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
to  France,  entering  instead  into  a  sale 
of  these  commodities  for  French  cur¬ 
rency,  although  the  French  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  commodities  by  valuable 
materials  instead  of  with  soft  currency, 
which  as  time  goes  on  will  be  reduced  in 
value.  It  refused  to  approve  a  multi¬ 
lateral  transaction  involving  movement 
of  American  cotton  to  Japan,  although 
Japan  was  negotiating  and  has  since  en¬ 
tered  into  its  first  barter  deal  with  Rus¬ 
sia  for  Soviet-controlled  cotton. 

While  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  preventing  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  moving  into  European 
markets  under  the  barter  program,  while 
our  agricultural  exports  are  at  the  lowest 
point  since  1955,  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  moving  into 
the  West  European  market  in  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  quantities.  Numerous  new 
trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
involving  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  signed  by  West  European  countries 
within  the  past  year. 

Under  these  trade  agreements  alone, 
more  than  an  estimated  1.5  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  and  rice  will  move  during 
the  calendar  year  1959  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  into  countries  where  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture  will  not  permit  our 
surpluses  to  move  under  barter. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  collateral 
benefits  arising  from  a  barter  program 
such  as  that  carried  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  before  May  1957  are  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  United  States  than  is  the 
primary  benefit  of  disposal  of  essentially 
worthless  surpluses  for  valuable  min¬ 
erals.  Among  these  ''collateral  benefits 
are  the  following: 

First.  Resistence  to  Soviet  trade  ex¬ 
pansion.  Many  of  the  materials  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  barter  program  come 
from  economically  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and 
South  America.  With  the  curtailment 
of  the  barter  program,  we  have  cut  off 
this  trade  relationship  with  many  of 
these  countries  and  in  so  doing  are  aiding 
and  abetting  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  extend  their  sphere  of  economic 
influence. 

Second.  Barter  is  an  effective  form  of 
foreign  aid.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
countries  listed  in  the  committee  staff 
study,  the  commodities  obtained  by  the 
United  States  under  the  barter  program 
are  substantially  the  only  products  those 
countries  have  to  sell  to  this  country  and 
in  many  instances  they  are  extremely 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
involved.  Without  one  dollar  of  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  we 
were  providing  these  countries  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  purchasing 
power  and  providing  it  in  the  place  where 
.it  does  their  economic  development  the 
most  good — in  the  direct  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Third.  Barter  stabilized  our  own  min¬ 
erals  industry.  Under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  the  world  price  of  lead  and  zinc 
was  stabilized  at  a  level  satisfactory  to 
virtually  all  concerned.  Only  after  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  discontinued 
the  barter  program  and  acquisitions  of 
these  metals  under  that  program  ceased, 
did  the  world  price  of  lead  and  zinc  drop 
to  the  point  where  assistance  had  to  be 
provided  for  the  domestic  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

Fourth.  Barter  is  good  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  A  large  part  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  which  the  Vice  President  encoun¬ 
tered  in  South  America  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  curtailment  of  the  barter 
program.  Although  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  had  been  obtained  from 
South  American  countries  was  not  large, 
it  had  been  sufficient  to  provide  an  im¬ 
portant  prop  to  their  economy,  not  only 
through  direct  sales  but  through  stabili¬ 
zation  of  world  minerals  prices.  In  the 
opinion  of  competent  observers,  unrest 
and  hardship  related  directly  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  barter  program  provided  the 
environment  which  made  possible  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  demonstrations  against  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  probable  that  this 
situation  is  being  repeated  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Fifth.  Barter  is  good  business.  No 
other  form  of  surplus  disposal  gives  the 
United  States  as  much  in  return  for  its 
surplus  commodities  as  barter.  Under 
barter,  surpluses  are  exchanged  at  their 
full  export  value  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  which — considering  the  effects 
of  inflation — are  actually  worth  more 


than  dollars,  and  the  exporter  pays  the 
ocean  freight.  Even  cash  sales  take  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  importing  countries,  while 
barter  transactions  put  dollars  or  their 
equivalent  into  the  countries  from  which 
the  materials  are  acquired,  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  convincing  that  these  dollars  are 
immediately  spent  in  the  United  States — 
thus  giving  us  two  full-rate  commercial 
transactions  for  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  barter  is 
the  best  proven  method  of  increasing  our 
agricultural  exports,  reducing  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  assisting  friendly  nations,  and 
building  our  economic  resources — a 
method  which  has  strengthened  the 
United  States  to  wage  economic  war 
against  the  Soviet  and  enabled  us  to  bet¬ 
ter  protect  the  very  Allies  who  are  com¬ 
plaining. 

(Mr.  ANFUSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntireL 

(Mr.  McINTIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooley,  the 
chairman,  deserves  to  be  commended  for 
the  very  extensive  hearings  that  were 
held  on  this  legislation  before  reporting 
it  to  this  floor  for  consideration.  I 
honestly  believe  that  since  the  act  has 
gone  into  effect,  there  has  not  been  a 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  program 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  record 
developed  from  these  hearings. 

In  making  an  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  operation,  one  finds  that  it  is 
conspicuous  in  its  complexity.  Certain¬ 
ly  nobody  expected  the  program  to  be  less 
than  intricate,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  believed  it 
could  or  would  become  so  complicated. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
all  the  details  related  to  the  program, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  a  king-size 
surplus  removal  program  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  operations  under  the 
act  in  July  of  1954,  has  involved  a  total 
value  in  exchanged  commodities  of  well 
over  $8  billion. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  hearings  on  this  program  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  these  hearings  have 
given  evidence  that  Public  Law  480  has 
been  superbly  managed.  In  the  light 
of  this,  I  want  to  pay  special  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department’s  officials  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  those  abroad  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  various  aspects  of  the  program 
and  handling  many  of  the  negotiations 
and  follow-up  so  essential  to  a  well-ad¬ 
ministered  operation. 

Mr.  Clarence  D.  Palmby,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  presented  us  with  a  very  clear 
and  competent  report,  and  other  officials 
of  the  Corporation  have  provided  en¬ 
lightening  and  helpful  information.  And 
from  these  reports  it  becomes  eminent¬ 
ly  clear  that  Mr.  Myer,  Administrator 
of  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  his  as¬ 
sociates,  and  the  agricultural  attaches 
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abroad  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  vital  part  they  are  playing  in  mov¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  commodities  into 
export  markets  and  developing  new  out¬ 
lets  abroad. 

The  record  proves  that  a  good  job  has 
been  done  under  this  act  in  the  face  of  a 
multitude  of  problems  related  to  the 
handling  of  commodities,  negotiating 
with  foreign  officials,  protecting  our  nor¬ 
mal  marketing  procedures,  and  many 
other  intricate  details  associated  with 
the  program’s  operation.  However,  in 
spite  of  this,  this  bill  before  us  today 
sets  forth  to  impair  what  has  proved  to 
be  efficient  administrative  procedure  by 
insisting  that  barter  transactions  be 
broadened  and  by  denying  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  impose 
such  restrictions  as  are  essential  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  well-managed  barter  program. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  moves  surplus  agricultural  commo¬ 
dities  into  export,  but  by  the  same  token 
we  must  realize  that  the  barter  aspect 
functions  only  to  bring  minerals  and 
metals  into  this  country,  with  these 
heading  only  for  one  place — our  Nation’s 
stockpile. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
AnfusoI  emphasized  that  barter  should 
be  continued,  and  those  of  us  who  will 
support  the  proposed  amendments  are 
in  complete  accord  that  barter  be  con¬ 
tinued.  There  is  no  issue  involved  here 
in  removing  barter  transactions.  It  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  AnfusoI  that  barter  is  good  if 
properly  administered.  Well,  let  me  say 
not  only  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  but  to  this  committee  that  that  is 
exactly  the  issue  that  is  involved  here, 
and  we  are  anxious  that  barter  be  prop¬ 
erly  administered.  We  are  concerned 
that  the  amendments  proposed  in  this 
legislation  will  make  it  most  difficult  for 
the  Department  to  properly  administer 
the  barter  program.  While  it  can  be 
said  that  these  amendments  are  not 
mandatory  in  their  language,  let  me  say 
that  they  are  very  definitely  mandatory 
in  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  relative  to  the  accumu¬ 
lations  in  the  stockpile.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  come  from  metal  producing 
areas  in  this  country  have  a  valid  rea¬ 
son  to  be  very  much  concerned.  This 
stockpile  has  reached  the  proportion  of 
approximately  $8  billion,  and  certainly 
anyone  with  any  degree  of  realism  in 
relation  to  this  stockpile  knows  full  well 
there  will  come  the  day  when  some  of 
the  items  have  got  to  be  moved  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  inventory.  The  bar¬ 
ter  program  has  but  one  end  product _ 

materials  into  the  stockpile.  It  per¬ 
forms  as  a  world  price  support  program 
on  the  materials  which  are  eligible  for 
placing  into  the  stockpile.  This  heavy 
inventory  of  these  materials  is  a  threat 
hanging  over  our  metal  producers  in 
this  country.  And,  what  will  happen  in 
relation  to  these  items  when  they  are 
moved  out  into  use?  Well,  reference 
was  made  to  the  situation  in  connection 
with  coconut  oil.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  coconut  oil  is  in  the  strategic 
stockpile.  On  June  23  the  announce¬ 


ment  was  made  that  coconut  oil  would 
be  offered  into  channels  of  trade.  On 
June  5  coconut  oil  sold  for  21  cents  a 
pound.  The  rumor  got  out  that  some 
discussion  was  being  had  relative  to  the 
release  from  the  stockpile,  and  the  price 
has  broken  from  21  cents  to  15.75  cents 
as  of  today,  and  that  is  a  program,  as 
you  can  well  see,  that  is  terrifically  im¬ 
portant  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
coconut  oil. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  if  bar¬ 
ter  transactions  decline,  the  cash  sales 
decline.  I  would  like  to  refer  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  page  65  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  which  is  a  part  of  the  minority 
report,  chart  5,  and  you  will  see  that 
that  statement  does  not  hold,  because 
cash  transactions  increased  on  coarse 
grains  exported  from  the  United  States 
while  barter  transactions  were  decreas¬ 
ing.  I  think  the  challenge  before  us  as 
we  consider  this  legislation  is,  Shall  we 
have  a  constructive,  orderly  program,  or 
shall  we  let  those  who  are  interested  in 
an  expanded  barter  program  supersede 
our  good,  sound  judgment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey], 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
discussion  on  the  rule  was  had,  there 
was  reference  made  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  this  bill.  It 
is  a  simple  amendment,  and  yet  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  create  some  controversy.  The 
amendment  requires  that  all  commodi¬ 
ties  shipped  under  titles,  I,  II,  and  III  of 
this  act  must  be  shipped  from  a  U.S. 
port.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  started 
thinking  of  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  what  is  good  for  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  this.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  on  July 
27  that  effective  the  1st  of  September 
they  would  place  inspectors  to  inspect 
grain  for  overseas  shipment  under  this 
program  at  the  port  of  Montreal.  That 
means  that  Montreal  will  become  a  mar¬ 
shaling  point  for  overseas  commodities 
shipped  under  this  program.  You  are 
going  to  develop  the  port  of  Montreal  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  opposition  is  going  to  come  from 
our  friends  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
want  to  see  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
used,  and  I  do,  too.  But  I  want  to  ask 
my  friends  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  re¬ 
member  this.  You  are  trying  to  become 
deep  water  oceangoing  ports.  But  if 
you  allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  the  port  in  Montreal  you  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  just  lake  ports, 
you  are  going  to  be  just  hand-maidens 
to  the  port  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  How  is  the  United 
States  going  to  contribute  to  improve  the 
port  facilities  at  Montreal? 

Mr.  CASEY.  When  you  allow  inspec¬ 
tors  to  inspect  the  grain  at  Montreal, 
and  there  is  now  under  construction  in 
anticipation  of  this,  two  enormous  grain 
elevators;  they  will  use  the  lake  ports 
merely  to  transport  the  grain  to 
Montreal  and  from  there  it  will  be 
loaded  for  overseas  shipment. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  paying  for  the  storage  facilities? 

I  understand  that  the  individual  grain 
companies  provided  for  such  storage. 

Mr.  CASEY.  You  certainly  are,  be¬ 
cause  whenever  the  exporter  buys  that 
grain  he  takes  that  into  consideration 
and  he  makes  his  bid  accordingly.  He  * 
makes  his  bid  and  the  bids  are  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
day  to  day.  They  make  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
market  price  and  the  foreign  market 
price.  When  he  makes  his  bid  he  takes 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  transship¬ 
ment,  storage  and  transportation  to  the 
foreign  country.  He  has  to  be  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  foreign  market  and  they  give 
him  that  difference  in  additional  grain. 
That  additional  grain  comes  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stockpile 
and  you  and  I  pay  for  it. 

I  trust  that  answers  the  gentleman’s 
question,  because  what  we  are  doing  is 
subsidizing  the  port  of  Montreal  in  that 
respect.  That  means  a  cost  to  every 
port  in  the  United  States  including 
Great  Lakes  ports,  because  all  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  will  get  out  of  this  is  what 
returns  they  get  for  loading  the  grain 
for  transshipment.  They  will  have  no 
oceangoing  vessels  calling  at  their  ports 
and  buying  supplies;  and  incidentally 
that  amounts  to  about  $80,000  a  ship. 
They  will  not  have  new  grain  facilities, 
new  elevators  built.  You  will  be  penaliz¬ 
ing  your  dock  workers,  your  port  work¬ 
ers  and  in  every  respect  your  business 
and  industry  as  a  whole.  Be  a  little  far¬ 
sighted.  Do  not  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  In  2  years  you  are  going  to  be 
deep  sea  ports,  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  and  you  will  have  those  ships 
coming  directly  to  you  and  not  stopping 
at  Montreal  to  load  up. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  issue  here  today  as  far  as  Public 
Law  480  is  concerned.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  in  agreement 
that  Public  Law  480  should  be  extended. 
The  only  controversy  here  today  is  over 
the  provision  in  the  present  bill  before  us 
in  regard  to  barter. 

The  statement  has  been  made  many 
times  that  there  are  no  complaints  as 
far  as  the  barter  program  is  concerned. 

I  think  that  is  practically  true  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
great  discretion  in  whether  or  not  to 
accept  barter  transactions.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  good  job  in  making  sure  that 
barter  transactions  did  not  replace  cash 
sales.  If  the  present  program  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  it  is  now  upon  the  statute 
books,  I  believe  the  barter  program  will 
continue  to  be  a  practical  and  profitable 
program.  But,  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  has  been  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  step 
up  barter.  Every  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  director  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  appeared  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  he  has  been  con. 
stantly  criticized  for  not  stepping  up  the 
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barter  program  or  he  has  been  criticized 
because  there  were  not  more  barter 
transactions.  The  barter  program  at  the 
present  time  is  going  at  the  rate  of  $160 
million  a  year. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  to 
this  bill  want  to  increase  that  to  $350 
million.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  my 
position  that  any  time  we  can  make  a 
profitable  barter  transaction  with  any 
nation,  which  does  not  replace  cash  sales 
and  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  the  people  and  not  just 
necessarily  agriculture,  I  think  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  should  make  that 
.transaction.  But  for  this  Congress  to 
attempt  to  say  that  regardless  of  how 
he  feels  that  the  Secretary  should  make 
barter  transactions  and  that  the  barter 
program  should  be  stepped  up  $200  mil¬ 
lion  only  means  that  there  will  not  be 
any  more  agricultural  products  ex¬ 
ported,  but  it  means  that  more  metals 
will  be  imported. 

Now  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
profits.  There  have  been  charges  made 
that  excess  profits  have  been  made  in 
this  program.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  But,  if  profits  have  been 
made,  they  are  strictly  legitimate  under 
the  law.  I  do  know  one  thing — that  the 
only  pressure  that  I  have  found  for  the 
stepping  up  of  the  barter  program  has 
been  from  a  group  of  importers  and  not 
from  anybody  in  America  connected  with 
agriculture  or  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
porting  of  agricultural  products.  I  have 
no  objection  to  these  importers  making  a 
profit  out  of  these  transactions  because 
they  do  take  the  risks  and  perform  a 
legitimate  service,  which  is  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  barter  program. 
The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  their  using 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
crease  their  prefits  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  make  a  profit  on  over  $200  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  additional  barter  transac¬ 
tions  regardless  of  whether  or  not  those 
transactions  are  good  for  the  American 
people.  I  really  cannot  under'tand  why 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affa4rs  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  not  said  a  word  today 
about  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  the  foreign  commerce 
of  this  country.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  in  complete  charge  of  this 
program,  he  supersedes  the  Department 
of  State  and  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  interferes  with  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  with  friendly  nations  all  over  the 
world,  he  can  go  ahead  and  it  also  puts 
him  in  charge  so  far  as  foreign  com¬ 
merce  is  concerned.  Now  where  those 
two  great  committees  are  today,  and  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  out  of  either  one 
of  them,  I  cannot  entirely  understand 
the  fact  that  you  are  permitting  us  to 
take  over  your  responsibilities  and  your 
prerogatives.  Another  thing  I  cannot 
understand  is  why  we  should  trade  one 
surplus  program  for  another  surplus 
program.  We  have  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  why  should  we  export  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
bring  in  another  surplus  commodity 
right  back  into  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  legitimate  industry  that 
now  exists.  If  we  have  to  get  rid  of 


the  agricultural  surpluses,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  have  to,  let  us  do  it  without  put¬ 
ting  other  men  in  the  United  States  out 
of  work,  and  I  say  that  as  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  stop  the 
barter  program.  Those  of  us  who  signed 
the  minority  report  and  those  of  us  who 
are  going  to  support  the  Hoeven  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  the  barter  provisions 
in  this  bill  have  no  desire  to  change  the 
present  barter  program.  We  want  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  barter  at 
every  opportunity  that  he  has  to  make 
a  practical  and  profitable  trade.  We 
want  that  type  of  program  to  continue. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  said  he 
proposed  to  offer  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment.  His  amendment  is  not  a  simple 
amendment  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  killer  amendment.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  a  dagger  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  every  city  on  the  Great  Lakes — Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land — yes,  every  city  on  the  Great  Lakes 
that  hopes  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  to  open  its  pathway  to  the  trading 
centers  of  the  world. 

His  amendment  will  dynamite  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  as  far  as  the  grain 
trade  is  concerned  as  effectively  as  if  ex¬ 
plosives  were  touched  off  in  the  locks 
and  dams. 

His  amendment  goes  further  than 
that,  his  amendment  will  hurt  every 
farmer  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
Great  Plains  region  who  grows  the  com¬ 
modities  that  are  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
let  alone  the  taxpayers,  because  the  cost 
of  transportation  will  be  upped  consid¬ 
erably  as  a  result  of  his  amendment. 

If  his  amendment  is  adopted  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  ship  their  products  by 
rail  to  seaport  cities  of  this  country 
and  then  load  their  grain  on  the  ships 
in  order  to  reach  its  foreign  destination. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  splendid  farm  speech. 
I  congratulate  him  and  want  him  to 
know  I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  urge  the  House  not  to  be  confused  by 
the  Trojan  horse  of  patriotic  language 
that  is  being  used  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  advances  his  proposed 
amendment  as  a  buy-American  amend¬ 
ment.  Let  us  not  build  up  the  Canadian 
ports,  he  says.  But  American  ports  are 
involved,  too.  During  debate  under  the 
5-minute  rule  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  that  this  amendment 
is  not  a  buy-American  amendment.  It 
affects  all  the  American  communities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  to  their  detriment. 
It  affects  the  entire  center  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  very  bad  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  say  much  in  the  4  minutes  that 


have  been  yielded  to  me,  but  I  hope  that 
under  the  5-minute  rule  I  can  cover  some 
parts  I  am  not  able  to  cover  at  this  time. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  this  has 
been  a  good  program  for  5  years.  I  per¬ 
sonally  was  happy  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  origin  of  it.  You  know  there  were 
five  in  the  House,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Burleson,  Mr.  Judd,  Mr.  Poage,  and  my¬ 
self,  who  introduced  identical  bills  which 
finally  turned  out  to  be  Public  Law  480. 
I  might  say  that  I  have  traveled  today  in 
27  countries  over  35,000  miles  in  behalf 
*of  Public  Law  480.  Back  in  1954  when 
the  bill  was  first  introduced  I  remember 
some  of  the  opposition  that  I  received 
from  the  State  Department,  and  in  the 
first  countries  I  visited  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  to  the  initiation  of 
the  program.  After  the  lapse  of  3  years 
visiting  those  countries  again,  1957,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  Spain  regarding 
transactions  involving  $69  million  the 
Ambassador  to  Spain  told  me  this  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done 
in  behalf  of  furthering  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  relations. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  barter 
for  just  a  moment  because  in  some  of  the 
countries  I  have  visited  this  matter  of 
barter  has  been  a  serious  problem.. 
Why? 

I  think  for  this  reason:  The  Soviets 
seeing  the  kind  of  program  that  we  have 
had  where  we  have  been  selling  for  na¬ 
tive  currencies  have  not  been  able  to  put 
into  effect  a  similar  program  of  their 
own.  They  simply  could  not  spare  the 
rubles  from  their  own  budget  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  transfer  goods,  so 
they  stepped  up  their  barter  program 
tremendously  all  over  the  world.  Prior 
to  1954  their  barter  program  was  pretty 
much  restricted  to  eastern  Europe.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Soviet  bloc  with  the 
exception  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway. 

Since  then  their  barter  program  has 
become  tremendously  important  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  You  cannot  step  into  a 
South  American  country  but  what  the 
first  thing  the  minister  of  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  asks  you  is  why  they  should  deal 
with  you  under  Public  Law  480  when  they 
can  get  such  favorable  terms  from  the 
Russians  under  barter.  This  is  the  way 
the  Russians  operate:  They  go  to  a 
country  and  ask:  “What  do  you  want? 
Put  the  items  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
If  you  want  18  or  20  items  put  them 
down.  We  will  give  them  to  you,  and  all 
we  ask  from  you  in  return  is  that  you 
give  us  what  you  have.”  In  Brazil  they 
will  take  coffee.  Then  they  will  barter 
that  coffee  all  over  their  bloc  wherever 
a  need  for  it  or  a  market  for  it  happens 
to  be  and  dispose  of  the  coffee  in  some 
three  or  four-way  trade  agreement. 

So  you  can  see  this  kind  of  program  is 
of  tremendous  importance.  This  com¬ 
petition  is  very  real  and  we  must  meet  it 
in  some  way. 

During  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen 
the  success  of  this  program  even  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Soviets,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  communist  bloc  in  Europe. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
final  version  that  should  be  written  into 
law.  At  the  present  time  I  am  inclined 
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to  support  the  first  amendment,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  oppose  the  second  and 
I  do  so  for  a  very  good  reason. 

The  first  amendment  does  restrict  the 
Secretary’s  ability  to  maneuver. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  amendment  does  restrict  the  ability 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ma¬ 
neuver.  In  other  words,  it  puts  upon 
him  certain  handicaps  with  reference  to 
negotiation  for  barter  before  he  can 
enter  into  sales  under  title  I.  In  my 
estimation,  that  is  a  restriction. 

As  to  the  second  amendment,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  oppose  it  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  proper  expansion  of  our  barter  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  what  I  have 
pointed  out  and  will  make  it  possible  in 
this  area  of  Public  Law  480  to  barter. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  talk  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  saved.  I  am  not  sure  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  money  saved,  but  it 
would  be  a  program  wherein  we  would 
not  be  giving  it  away.  We  receive  some¬ 
thing  in  return.  I  realize  there  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  here  with  reference  to  the 
import  of  strategic  materials  that  are  in 
good  supply  in  this  country.  However, 
I  am  encouraged  by  page  7  of  the  bill, 
beginning  at  line  3,  which  states: 

Raw  materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  produce  its  requirements  and 
strategic  and  other  materials,  goods  or  equip¬ 
ment  important  to  the  economy  or  the  se¬ 
curity  programs  of  the  United  States,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

I  take  it  in  these  instances,'  unless  it 
■was  needed  and  unless  there  was  a 
shortage  of  supply  in  this  country,  the 
Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  barter. 

The  third  problem  I  want  to  cover  is 
the  long-term  supply  contracts.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  committee  itself, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem¬ 
ber,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven],  for  putting  in  this  additional 
title  which  I  think  has  been  needed  for 
a  long  time.  I  testified  in  1955,  1956, 
and  1957  before  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  attempting  to  get 
this  kind  of  title  into  the  program  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  over  a  long  period  of  time  it 
was  most  important  to  have  this  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  order  to  expand  on  the 
viewpoint  expressed  earlier  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  question  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

As  expressed  then,  and  on  further  re¬ 
flection,  I  am  constantly  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  everyone  accepts  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  quite  possibly  is  neither 
constitutional  nor  by  definition  the  role 
of  Federal  Government.  Rather,  the 
program  is  accepted,  amended,  and  con¬ 
tinued  more  by  habit  than  by  the  earlier 
necessity.  True,  it  was  something  of  an 
emergency  program  at  the  outset.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  the  emergency  pro¬ 
gram  to  dispose  of  surpluses  is  continued 
and  made  permanent.  Now,  it  might 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  nec¬ 


essary  to  build  the  surpluses  in  order  to 
have  the  food  available  for  distribution 
under  Public  Law  480.  On  sober  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  accept  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  role  of  Federal  Government  to 
provide  food  and  clothing;  not  in  this 
bill  nor  the  school  milk  bill  nor  through 
any  other  welfare  program.  This  is  not 
the  role  of  Federal  Government  as  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  Constitution. 

If  this  is  accepted  as  a  fact,  then  the 
complicated,  bewildering,  even  self-de¬ 
feating  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself,  as  reflected  by  the 
complicated  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  explanation  of  the  report  can  be  un¬ 
derstood.  In  that  sense  a  bad  bill  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  just  by  amendment.  It 
must  be  repealed. 

Since  the  basic  situation  has  changed 
so  little  since  the  similar  debate  in  July 
of  1958,  I  shall  include  at  this  point  my 
remarks  made  at  that  time.  The  objec¬ 
tives  contained  therein  need  little  edit¬ 
ing  since  I  have  pointed  out  the  basic 
wrong;  namely,  that  of  Government  dis¬ 
tributing  food  has  not  changed: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  July  21, 
1958,  pp.  13194-13195] 

Mr.  Alger.  Under  the  foreign  disposal  of 
food,  we  have  not  correlated  this  program 
with  our  foreign-aid  program,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  foreign  aid.  There  is  no  policy  to  guide 
this  hodgepodge  giveaway.  Sure,  we  get  for¬ 
eign  currency,  but  it  must  be  spent  in  the 
recipient  country.  So  we  continue  to  manip¬ 
ulate  or  mastermind  other  nations  or  attempt 
to  do  so.  And  without  an  overall  policy. 
It  is  not  enough  to  just  get  rid  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  It  is  a  question  of  the  best  way  to 
do  so.  Faulty  programs  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued.  *  *  *  Our  improper  handling  of 
foreign  currency  within  the  respective  for¬ 
eign  nations  can  gain  us  enemies,  not  win 
friends. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  socialism,  the  Government’s  feeding, 
clothing,  or  housing  us.  Yet,  in  this  bill 
last  year  the  Federal  Government  gave  away 
621  million  pounds  of  food.  I  am  confident, 
further,  that  others  than  the  needy  got  this 
food.  Besides,  we  have  local  and  State  means 
to  provide  for  our  needy.  The  heavy  income 
taxes  from  all  States,  if  part  were  kept  at 
home,  could  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
What  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  readily  recog¬ 
nizable,  is  providing  a  permanent,  not  tem¬ 
porary,  program  for  surplus  disposal.  We 
are  assuring  the  continuance  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  with  the  resultant  heavy  drain  on 
the  taxpayers,  who  must  support  high  farm 
prices,  and  pay  higher  prices  in  the  stores  as 
food  consumers.  *  *  * 

Some  say  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
bad.  I  say  what  else  can  you  expect  from 
such  all-comprehensive,  socialistic,  foreign- 
benevolent  legislative  wording? 

Finally,  how  proud  can  we  be  of  helping 
atheistic  Yugoslavia,  our  dedicated  enemy? 
Yugoslovia  has  received  $432  million  of  our 
food  under  this  program.  What  do  we  do 
with  the  local  currency  paid  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts?  We  arm  them  with  our  best  military 
weapons.  We  are  our  enemy.  *  *  * 

It  is  time  we  had  a  policy  study  of  Public 
Law  480.  How  does  it  relate  to  the  foreign 
aid  program?  Should  United  States  objec¬ 
tives  in  this  bill  be  reevaluated  as  to  their 
effects  on  friends  and  foes?  We  should  do 
this  before  continuing  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  debate  I  ques¬ 
tioned  the  propriety  of  the  Government’s 
undertaking  to  distribute  food.  I  was 
told  that  it  is  the  law.  All  right,  right  or 
wrong,  we  are  doing  it.  How  well  are  we 
doing  it?  In  Texas  we  produce  a  lot  of 


cotton.  I  have  heard  some  maintain  that 
the  support  price  of  cotton  is  too  high 
while  others  hold  that  it  is  too  low.  But 
at  any  rate  it  has  been  sufficiently  high 
to  encourage  the  production  of  a  lot 
more  cotton  in  recent  years  than  we  can 
use — surplus  cotton. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  undertaken  to  market  this 
cotton  is  under  the  barter  provision,  of 
Public  Law  480.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult? 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  national  trade  association 
whose  members,  I  am  told,  handle  about 
90  percent  of  all  the  cotton  sold  to  mills 
here  and  abroad.  In  testifying  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  July,  this 
Association’s  representative  pointed  out 
in  chapter  and  verse  how  our  barter 
program  has  proven  useless,  costly  and 
demoralizing  to  the  cotton  trade  here 
and  abroad.  He  pointed  out  how  a  bar¬ 
tered  bale  of  cotton  does  not  increase  our 
exports  but  merely  replaces  a  bale  which 
could  have  been  exported  for  dollars.  He 
pointed  out  how  the  program  increases 
the  price  disadvantage  of  our  domestic 
mills  and  how  it  is  peculiarly  unfair  to 
small  American  cotton  exporters.  The 
whole  story  was  laid  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  appears  in  the  Record — of  how 
these  same  barter  sales,  while  competing 
with  dollar  sales,  are  at  the  same  time 
saddling  the  taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  so- 
called  strategic  materials  imported  ex¬ 
quota  and  tariff  free,  at  higher  than  nor¬ 
mal  prices  and  added  to  our  stockpile, 
about  half  of  which  has  already  been 
declared  surplus  to  our  needs. 

To  sum  up,  it  was  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  thi.j  trade  association  represent¬ 
ing  a  vast  majority  of  exporters  and 
merchants  in  the  cotton  trade,  that,  and 
I  quote:  “The  present  barter  program,  as 
it  applies  to  cotton  exports,  stifles  com¬ 
petition  among  cotton  merchants,  im¬ 
pairs  the  selling  ability  of  U.S.  cotton  at 
normal  prices  in  the  most  important  for¬ 
eign  markets,  undermines  confidence  in 
world  cotton  prices  and  incl-eases  sub¬ 
stantially  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
minerals  stockpile  program.  It  does  not 
help  agriculture  and  it  has  added  to  Gov¬ 
ernment-held  stocks  of  minerals  which 
have  been  declared  recently  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
about  half  the  total  holdings.  Econom¬ 
ically,  barter  is  a  backward  step  and  the 
program,  as  applied  to  cotton,  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayer.” 

All  this  in  the  avowed  aim  of  market¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  surpluses.  Even  if 
one  were  to  concede  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  undertaken 
this  program  to  begin  with— and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  concede  that  at  all — this 
is  but  one  example  of  how  well  we  are 
doing  the  job. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird], 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  in  each  of  the  last  Congresses.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  and  reviewed  the  progress 
made  since  its  enactment  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go  into  the  various  operations  of 
Public  Law  480  again  this  afternoon. 


1959 
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The  debate  today  has  been  largely 
centered  around  enactment  of  the  new 
barter  provisions  which  are  included  in 
H.R.  8609.  Public  Law  480  should  most 
certainly  be  extended.  It  has  proven  to 
be  good  legislation  for  America  and  for 
the  American  farmer.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  without  the  inclusion  of  the  new 
mandatory  barter  provisions.  I  wish  to 
vigorously  protest  against  the  enactment 
of  the  new  barter  provisions  of  H.R. 
8609. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  directed  at  the 
proposed  unbridled  type  of  program 
which  H.R.  8609  with  the  new  barter 
provisions  would  bring  into  being.  I  be¬ 
lieve  barter  has  a  legitimate  place  in  our 
overall  surplus  disposal  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  legislation  and  the  reg¬ 
ulations  now  in  existence  concerning 
barter  places  barter  where  it  belongs  in 
the  overall  efforts  to  expand  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities.  It  assures 
that  we  get  worthwhile  materials  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  agricultural  commodities 
and  gives  at  least  some  assurance  that 
the  agricultural  commodities  moved 
under  barter  are  not  merely  replacing 
sales  for  dollars  that  would  have  been 
made  anyway.  This  bill  however  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  and  it  is  high 
time  for  frank  talk  on  this  problem  of 
barter.  It  is  time  to  unmask  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  new  program  and  reveal 
it  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  most  blatant 
attempt  to  force  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  $350  million 
dollar  program  for  the  profit  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  international  traders  in  metals 
and  minerals.  This  attempt  is  being 
made  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  from 
farm  organizations,  the  regular  grain 
export  trade,  the  national  cotton  coun¬ 
cil,  the  Cotton  Export  Shippers,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  business  of  bartering  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  so-called 
strategic  materials  has  been  sugar-coated 
so  as  to  have  a  great  deal  of  false  appeal 
for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
true  aspects  of  the  program. 

It  has  fallaciously  been  made  to  appear 
as  a  foolproof  panacea  for  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  A  picture  has  been  painted  of 
countries  hungering  for  our  agricultural 
surpluses  but  without  money  to  buy 
them.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
those  countries  have  materials  which 
they  are  eager  to  exchange  for  additional 
quantities  of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  utopia  supposedly  created  by  barter, 
we  are  told,  is  one  where  we  get  rid  of 
our  agricultural  surpluses,  receive  valu¬ 
able  materials  which  are  less  costly  to 
store  and  the  poor  underfed  and  poorly 
clothed  people  of  the  world  eat  well,  dress 
better,  and  everybody  is  happy. 

This  is  pure  unadulterated  hokum  and 
it  is  time  to  speak  bluntly  about  what 
happens,  who  benefits,  and  who  suffers. 

In  the  world  today  we  have  surpluses 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  sur¬ 
pluses  of  so-called  strategic  materials  in 
the  form  of  certain  metals  and  minerals. 
If  barter  was  providing  a  useful  outlet 
for  a  portion  of  both  the  agricultural 
surpluses  and  the  surplus  metals  and 
minerals  without  interfering  with  the 
normal  trade  of  either,  I  would  be  for  it. 
But  it  is  not. 


The  surplus  foreign-produced  metals 
and  minerals  we  acquire  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  also  surplus  to  any  stockpiling 
needs  of  this  country.  The  bona  fide 
materials  stockpiling  program  authorized 
by  Congress  under  the  National  Stock¬ 
piling  Act  has  been  criticized  by  this 
Congress  for  piling  up  twice  as  much 
materials  as  we  need.  But  here  we  are 
asked,  under  the  guise  of  barter,  to  pile 
up  even  more  of  those  same  materials 
in  a  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  few  powerful  international  traders 
in  metals  and  minerals,  who  are  the 
advocates  of  this  program,  have  seen  to 
it  that  the  additional  surplus  materials 
that  they  can  unload  on  this  country 
through  barter  are  securely  locked  up  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile  and  thor¬ 
oughly  insulated  from  their  normal  dol¬ 
lar  market  in  this  country.  Through 
this  bill  of  goods  they  hope  to  sell  this 
Congress  that  through  barter  they  will 
be  able  to  create  an  additional  market 
for  themselves  for  surplus  foreign-pro¬ 
duced  materials.  Many  of  the  foreign 
producers  of  these  materials  are  desper¬ 
ate  for  an  outlet.  These  traders  roam 
the  world  hunting  for  distress  sellers  who 
are  willing  to  sell  below  the  market  in 
order  to  move  their  materials.  They 
then  dump  them  into  the  locked  up  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile  at  prices  based  on 
the  normal  market  with  a  good  fat  profit 
for  themselves. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not 
against  profit  or  the  opportunity  for  good 
businessmen  to  make  a  profit.  But  I  am 
against  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
legislating,  over  the  protest  of  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  to  create  an  opportunity 
for  a  handful  of  international  traders 
in  metals  and  minerals  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  have  explained  to  you  how  the  sur¬ 
plus  foreign  produced  metals  and  min¬ 
erals  are  swept  under  the  rug  by  being 
locked  up  in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Let  us  look  at  what  happens  to  the  siir- 
plus  agricultural  commodities  that  make 
up  the  other  half  of  a  barter  transaction. 

Of  course,  these  traders  would  rather 
receive  dollars  direct  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  metals  and  minerals  as 
they  did  while  we  built  lip  the  over  $8 
billion  strategic  stockpile.  But  we, 
wisely,  are  not  appropriating  any  more 
money  for  that  purpose.  So  they  are 
forced  to  take  agricultural  commodities 
out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in¬ 
ventory  equal  in  value  to  the  materials 
they  dumped  in  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile. 

Do  they  propose  to  ship  these  commod¬ 
ities  to  the  country  from  which  they  get 
the  materials  in  payment  for  those  mate¬ 
rials?  That  is  what  barter  would  imply. 
But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  what  happens. 
Just  as  they  roam  the  world  hunting  for 
materials  to  buy  at  distress  prices,  they 
then  start  roaming  the  U.S.  agricultural 
export  trade  hunting  for  the  lowest 
offer  in  the  form  of  a  discount  to  take 
those  agricultural  commodities  off  their 
hands  for  dollars  and  cause  them  to  be 
exported. 

What  does  the  grain  exporter  or  cot¬ 
ton  exporter  do  with  those  agricultural 
commodities?  Except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  limits 


where  they  can  be  disposed  of  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  replacing  cash  dollar 
sales,  replace  usual  marketings,  or  un¬ 
duly  depress  world  prices,  the  commod¬ 
ity  exporter  sells  them  in  the  world 
market  as  he  would  any  other  commod¬ 
ity.  The  bartered  wheat  or  cotton  loses 
its  identity  as  such  and  becomes  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  world  trade  in  that 
commodity.  Contrary  to  the  surplus 
material  wihch  is  isolated  from  the  U.S. 
market  by  being  locked  up  in  the  stock¬ 
pile,  the  agricultural  commodity  must 
find  a  home  in  the  world  market.  It  does 
not  take  a  professor  of  economics  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  that  a  home  in  the  world  market 
is  found  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  by 
replacing  an  equal  quantity  of  that  com¬ 
modity  which  the  exporter  would  have 
to  buy  from  the  American  farmer  in  the 
free  market  or  by  price  cutting  create 
an  additional  demand. 

To  the  extent  that  the  current  law  is 
successful  in  limiting  the  outright  re¬ 
placement  of  the  farmer’s  normal  ex¬ 
port  market,  the  exporters  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  price  cutting  to  find 
an  export  outlet.  The  cotton  export 
trade  testified  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  discounts  of  10  to  20 
percent  below  world  prices  had  become 
common  in  order  to  move  cotton  origi¬ 
nating  from  barter. 

It  again  does  not  take  a  professor  of 
economics  to  figure  out  the  result  of 
such  action.  We  have  all  seen  what 
happens  if  a  filling  station  operator  de¬ 
cides  to  cut  the  price  on  his  gasoline  in 
an  effort  to  get  more  trade.  All  his 
competitors  follow  suit,  and  between 
them  they  do  not  sell  any  more  gasoline 
than  they  did  before,  they  just  get  less 
money  for  it.  The  same  thing  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  world  market  and  the  man 
who  takes  the  rap  for  depressed  world 
prices  is  the  American  farmer. 

This  small  powerful  group  of  inter¬ 
national  traders  are  not  easily  daunted. 
First  they  lost  their  captive  market  for 
surplus  metals  and  minerals  when  the 
Congress  cut  off  the  appropriations  to 
buy  for  the  national  stockpile.  Then 
they  fostered  the  barter  program  to 
keep  that  outlet.  Under.the  present  law 
the  somewhat  successful  efforts  to  keep 
them  from  merely  replacing  normal  cash 
dollar  trade  have  led  to  larger  discounts 
out  of  their  profits  in  order  to  cut  world 
prices  on  the  agricultural  commodities 
involved.  In  addition  to  reducing  their 
profits  somewhat  they  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  real  exporters  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  who  have  finally 
realized  that  they  were  being  taken  for 
a  ride  too. 

So  what  do  they  now  propose?  It  is 
simple  and  innocuous  looking.  Merely, 
and  I  quote  from  line  20,  page  7  of  H.R. 
8609: 

In  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall 
be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  exported. 

The  advocates  of  barter  would  have 
you  believe  this  will  result  in  the  export 
of  more  of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
They  proclaim  loudly  and  vociferously 
that  no  one  has  ever  proved  that  a  bar¬ 
ter  sale  replaced  a  cash  sale.  Granted 
that  it  is  hard  to  prove  what  would  have 
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happened  in  as  fluid  a  medium  as  world 
trade  if  something  else  had  not  hap¬ 
pened.  But  even  if  something  cannot  be 
proved  in  black  and  white,  is  that  any 
reason  for  throwing  commonsense  and 
logic  out  the  window.  Just  put  yourself 
in  the  shoes  of  a  U.S.  grain  exporter  who 
has  negotiated  a  deal  with  a  minerals 
importer  to  take  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  wheat  off  his  hands  and  export  it  for 
say  a  2  percent  discount  in  price.  The 
grain  exporter  pays  the  barter  contrac¬ 
tor  $980,000  and  would  be  free  to  sell  this 
anywhere  in  the  free  world.  Is  he  going 
to  scour  the  world  for  a  new  market  for 
this  wheat  so  it  would  be  in  addition  to 
what  he  ordinarily  sells  in  export?  Let 
us  not  be  stupid.  He  would  move  that 
wheat  into  the  easiest  and  quickest  dollar 
market  he  could  find.  Having  satisfied 
that  market  demand  there  would  be  no 
need  for  him  to  enter  the  competitive  do¬ 
mestic  market  to  buy  wheat  so  that 
market  would  lose  the  strengthening 
effect  of  that  purchase.  The  farmer  gets 
a  lower  price  for  his  wheat  or  turns  it 
over  to  the  Government  under  the  price 
support  program.  Tire  minerals  im¬ 
porter  gets  the  dollars,  the  Government 
gets  some  more  materials  to  lock  up,  of 
which  it  already  has  too  much,  and  the 
taxpayer  gets  it  in  the  neck. 

I  frankly  am  amazed  and  baffled  as  to 
why  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
ignored  the  protests  of  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council,  the  American  Cotton  Ship¬ 
pers  Association,  the  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  the  Grain  Marketing 
Committee,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  in  addition  to  the 
vigorous  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  chosen  to  sponsor 
legislation  advocated  solely  by  a  small 
handful  of  international  traders  in  met¬ 
als  and  minerals.  I  would  not  discount 
fora  minute  the  aggressiveness  and  per¬ 
suasiveness  of  their  representatives  who 
have  haunted  these  halls  persistently 
and  diligently.  I  do  maintain,  however, 
that  this  handful  of  international  trad¬ 
ers  in  metals  and  minerals  have  never, 
do  not  now,  and  never  will  have  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  the  constructive  expan¬ 
sion  of  export  trade  in  our  agricultural 
commodities.  Why  should  we  listen  to 
their  blandishments  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  recognized  leaders  of  the  trade 
and  spokesmen  of  farmers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  had,  do  now,  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the 
expansion  of  our  agricultural  exports  on 
a  sound  basis? 

Stripped  of  all  its  romance  and  false 
appeal  the  proposed  barter  program  is 
merely  a  circumvention  of  the  appro¬ 
priating  authority  of  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  already  decided  that  no 
more  money  should  be  appropriated  for 
acquiring  metals  and  minerals  and  in 
fact  grave  doubts  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  we  have  not  accumulated 
twice  as  much  as  we  should  have  already. 
Then  why  should  we  let  a  small  power¬ 
ful  gioup  of  international  traders  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  appropriation  route  and 
give  them  access  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by 
the  back  door  under  the  cover  of  a  fal¬ 
lacious  barter  program  to  export  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  What  this  group 


wants  and  would  get  from  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  access  to  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  an  unhampered  opportu¬ 
nity  to  convert  them  into  dollars  for 
their  own  sole  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer  and  taxpayer. 
This  legislation  is  not  for  the  common¬ 
weal  but  is  blatantly  preferential  for  a 
very  few  at  the  expense  of  many.  I 
honestly  hope  that  this  House  will  see 
through  the  false  facade  that  has  been 
so  carefully  erected  around  barter  and 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  the  amendment 
which  will  delete  from  H.R.  8609  those 
provisions  which  make  mandatory  a  new 
barter  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  in  a 
rather  unusual  situation.  Here  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  great  magnitude  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years.  I  thought 
that  the  Republican  Party  took  great 
pride  in  this  program.  No  Member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  has  indicted  the  administrators 
and  those  responsible  for  the  programs 
that  are  being  operated  under  Public  Law 
480. 

No  one  appeared  before  our  committee 
as  a  witness  to  criticize  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  the  law.  Yet  here 
today  we  are  faced  with  an  unusual  sit¬ 
uation  in  that  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  those  associated  with  him  adminis¬ 
tering  this  program  are  bitterly  and 
severely  indicted  by  Members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

I  made  a  statement  previously  on  the 
floor  that  this  program  was  not  entirely 
the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Benson.  The 
present  law  charges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  responsibilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  this 
barter  program.  Why  did  we  change  it 
from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

I  should  like  our  lovely  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]— and  she  is 
a  lovely  colleague — to  listen.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  a  moment  ago,  Who  is 
responsible  for  selecting  this  list  and 
providing  the  list  of  strategic  materials 
to  be  brought  in  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram?  The  present  law  vests  that  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  knowing  what  the  President 
has  done  and  knowing  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  do,  the  bill  before  the  House 
now  strikes  out  “President”  and  inserts 
“Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  If  you  want 
to  change  it  back  to  the  President,  I 
have  no  objection  and  I  shall  introduce 
an  amendment  to  change  it  back  to 
“President,”  if  that  will  help  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House. 

I  see  the  lady  from  New  York  is  about 
to  ask  a  question,  but  before  she  inter¬ 
rupts  me — and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  discussion  with  her— let  me  make  this 
point.  On  November  11,  1958,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  wrote  Mr.  Benson: 

Since  you  retain  responsibility  for  actual 
barter  transactions,  I  request  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  lead  in  recommending 
materials  to  be  designated  and  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  consult  the  appropriate  agencies  in 
order  to  assure  a  broad  and  flexible  consi  der¬ 
ation  of  the  problems  inherent  in  this  pio- 
gram. 


That  was  the  letter  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Secretary  making  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  head  of  the 
Barter  Committee. 

The  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
collaborate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  these — and  those  represent¬ 
ing  those  agencies: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Clarence 
D.  Palmby. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  T.  R. 
Rawlings. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  James  P. 
Gerety. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Bartlett  Harvey. 

Commerce  Department:  Thomas  Curtis. 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
Wilbert  G.  Fritz;  William  G.  Smith,  alter¬ 
nate. 

Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy :  Paul 
G.  Cullen. 

General  Services  Administration:  W.  M.  B. 
Freeman. 

Interior  Department:  Spencer  S.  Shannon. 

International  Cooperation  Administration : 
Theodore  L.  Sweet. 

State  Department:  Sydney  L.  W.  Mellen; 
Howard  R.  Brandon,  alternate. 

Treasury  Department:  Robert  W.  Benner. 

This  list  is  headed  “Agency,  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  Alternates.”  It  is  a  list  of  the 
current  membership  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Stockpile  Advisory  Committee  for 
Barter. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  The  gentleman  has 
read  so  many  names,  that  I  feel  the 
administration  or  the  gentleman’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  is  diversifying  the 
administration  of  this  act  to  the  point 
where  nobody  knows  who  is  doing  what 
or  where.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  too  many  making 
the  decision?  The  President  can  dele¬ 
gate  authority  to  any  one  if  you  again 
give  him  that  right  but  that  is  not  the 
answer.  My  suggestion  had  been  to  give 
this  authority  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  General  Services  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  control  that  which 
you  would  permit  to  be  bartered  under 
this  program.  But,  I  do  feel  this  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
other  side  will  be  the  one  that  I  must 
vote  for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Office  of  Defense 
and  Civilian  Mobilization  is  represented 
on  the  interagency  committee. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  But  you  have  quite  a 
list  of  names  there.  You  must  have  at 
least  20  names. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  Why  not  have 
these  agencies  of  the  Government  since 
they  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
problems? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  think  my  amendment 
does  not  go  far  enough.  But,  I  think  it 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  you  have  ip  the  biU. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
I  do  not  have  any  right  to  accept  it  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentlewoman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  But,  I  do  object  to 
restricting  it  as  your  amendment  does 
restrict  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  have  provided  a  better  committee. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Since  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  to  purchase 
these  commodities - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  they  are  listed 
here. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  is  right.  Since 
they  would  have  to  purchase  them  and 
since  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
would  have  to  decide  how  much  they 
need,  then  they  would  have  to  agree  with 
the  contract.  In  that  way  I  am  sure  the 
Administrator  and  the  Director  would 
make  a  proper  decision. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  conclude  this  debate  by  saying 
this,  the  only  indictment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  his  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  comes  from  the  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I 
have  not  indicted  them  and  I  have  not 
criticized  them.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
them  with  this  program  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  corrupt  or  any  misdeals  or  charges 
of  malfeasance  or  wrongdoings,  then 
the  Republicans  on  this  floor  should  be 
interested  and  should  call  upon  this 
committee  to  correct  _and  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr.  -BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Is  the  chairman 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  is  now  being  carried  on? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  satisfied  with  it 
as  it  is  being  carried  on  except  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  volume.  I  have  not  com¬ 
plained  about  a  transaction,  but  I  do 
complain  when  the  Secretary  has  re¬ 
duced  the  volume  of  barter  to  a  mere 
trickle  and  to  an  inconsequential 
amount. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  chairman  is  indicting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no,  no — except  as 
to  the  size  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December 
31,  1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,- 
000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  Into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
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the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years:  Providing,  however,  That 
it  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals  re¬ 
sulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  303  of  this  Act  shall  have  priority  over 
disposals  under  this  title  and  that  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shaU  be  entered  into 
only  in  those  cases  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  countries 
requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements  through  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  for  export  under  section  303  of  this 
Act.” 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  some 
of  the  wonderful  programs  that  have 
been  made  possible  because  of  Public 
Law  480,  but  programs  that  have  not 
been  given  the  emphasis  they  should 
have  been  today,  not  because  we  did  not 
have  them  in  mind  but  because  the  bar¬ 
ter  debate  has  of  necessity  taken  so 
much  of  our  attention. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Public  Law  480  programs,  particularly 
insofar  as  titles  2  and  3  are  concerned  in 
their  relationship  to  the  food  that  we 
give  to  hungry  people  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  you  know,  title  2  is  the  title  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  give  food  to 
friendly  governments,  friendly  nations, 
whose  countries  are  suffering  some  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  You  will  recall  the  tragic  in¬ 
cident  of  Hungary  just  a  few  short 
months  ago,  and  I  know  each  one  of  you 
will  have  a  feeling  of  genuine  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  your  country  to  realize 
that  thousands  in  Hungary  were  given  of 
our  food  and  our  surplus,  not  because  we 
expected  to  make  any  selfish  material 
gain,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  because  that 
was  America’s  way  of  showing  our  con¬ 
cern  for  suffering  humanity. 

I  have  been  told  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  programs  here  at  home 
last  year  we  fed  more  than  20  million 
Americans,  indicating  that  this  program 
is  first  of  all  a  program  to  help  people  at 
home.  Some  of  my  friends  who  are ‘not 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ask: 
Why  do  you  not  get  a  program  for  the 
hungry  people  at  home?  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  such  a  program  through  title 
III  of  Public  Law  480.  May  I  repeat 
again  that  last  year  we  fed  more  than 
20  million  Americans  here  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Included  in  that  number  were  5 
million  members  of  needy  families. 
There  were  a  million  and  a  half  children 
in  charitable  institutions.  Also  you 
may  recall  we  fed  about  14  million  school- 
children  through  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  program  at  home  is  administered 
by  our  State  agencies.  If  any  .of  you 
are  wondering  whether  or  not  your  State 
is  receiving  its  share  of  the  program  that 
they  ought  to  receive,  we  start  first  of 
all  with  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Each 
State  and  properly  so,  has  to  have  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  food,  but  the 
food  is  here  for  hungry  Americans  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  America  to  be  hungry.  I  am 
proud  of  America’s  humanity  toward 


its  own  people,  and  I  am  proud,  let  me 
repeat  again,  proud  of  America’s  hu¬ 
manity  toward  suffering  people  abroad. 

I  have  been  told,  for  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  60  million  people  in  85 
countries  have  received  food  through  the 
great  voluntary  agencies.  These  agen¬ 
cies  during  the  last  several  years  have 
distributed,  as  I  understand,  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
particular  bill  you  will  find  in  tables  5 
and  6,  an  outline  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  to  provide 
suffering  people  abroad  with  the  food 
that  they  need. 

As  we  talked  to  these  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple,  these  missionaries,  people  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  various  faiths  and  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  we  talked  to  them  about  their 
program  they  said  it  needed  enrich¬ 
ment,  that  they  needed  to  be  able  to  give 
some  fats  and  oils  to  these  people,  that 
they  wanted  to  be  able  to  embark  on  a 
long-range  program,  but  that  they  must 
work  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  We  did 
not  try  to  recommend  any  change  in  the 
basic  law  to  accommodate  their  fine 
views,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture — and  they  have 
been  very  helpful  in  doing  just  as  much 
as  was  possible — we  are  hopeful  that 
they  will  take  the  present  law  with  the 
authority  that  it  contains  and  make 
some  of  the  changes  that  would  enable 
us  to  carry  out  a  better  program.  I  do 
not  know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  we  can  do  more 
to  win  this  cold  war  by  feeding  hungry 
people  than  by  doing  some  of  the  other 
things  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do, 
and  I  think  that  so  long  as  we  have  a 
cold  war  we  have  got  to  have  a  food  for 
peace  program  for  the  benefit  of  friendly 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


Alford  ' 

[Roll  No.  139] 
Holifield 

Powell 

Barden 

Horan 

Preston 

Blitch 

Jackson 

Rains 

Bolton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bow 

Kasem 

Rooney 

Boykin 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Buckley 

Kilday 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Canfield 

Lipscomb 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cedcrberg 

McSween 

Spence 

Celler 

Magnuson 

Steed 

Collier 

Martin 

Taylor 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mason 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dawson 

Merrow 

Teller 

Dooley 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  La. 

Elliott 

Minshall 

Udall 

Farbstein 

Morgan 

Van  Pelt 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Wainwright 

Gubser 

Moulder 

Westland 

Hall 

Multer 

Wharton 

Halleck 

Osmers 

Williams 

Hays 

Pilcher 

Willis 

Hebert 

Pillion 

Withrow 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  8609,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  368  Members  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoeven:  On 
page  2',  line  6,  substitute  a  period  for  tbe 
colon  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  through  line  15. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
the  general  debate  has  been  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  the  barter  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  to  which  this  amend¬ 
ment  pertains,  and  also  a  second  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  will  propose  at  the  proper 
time.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this 
amendment  does  not  repeal  barter.  We 
are  doing  $160  million  a  year  business  in 
barter  right  now.  The  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  allows  the  present  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  set  out  by  Public  Law  85-935, 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year.  In 
other  words,  we  continue  bartering.  The 
present  law  protects  cash  sales  for  dol¬ 
lars.  The  present  law  preserves  the 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
and  friendly  foreign  countries.  The 
present  law  provides  a  reasonable  and 
sound  program  based  upon  experience 
and  study.  So  the  present  program 
should  be  continued  rather  than  opening 
the  doors  wide  open  for  an  unrestricted 
barter  program.  / 

In  my  general  remarks,  I  tried  to 
point  out  who  is  for  and  who  is  against 
the  barter  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
National  Cotton  Council  is  against  the 
barter  provisions.  The  American  Cotton 
Shippers  Association  is  against  the  bar¬ 
ter  provisions.  The  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  the  Grain  Marketing 
Committee,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Farm  Cooperatives  are  all  against  the 
barter  provisions  of  the  bill.  So  is  the 
State  Department,  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  may  I  read  a  letter  which  I  just 
received  pursuant  to  my  request  from 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

_  „  August  19,  1959. 

The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven:  While  Public  Law  480 
Is  an  important  adjunct  to  our  foreign  as- 
sistance  programs,  we  hope  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  an  orderly 
way. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  oppose 
barter  in  principle.  There  are  cases  where 
American  farm  surpluses  can  be  exchanged 
advantageously  for  stockpiling  materials 
which  are  actually  needed  by  the  United 
States. 

This  Department  is,  however,  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  barter  provisions  which  would 
result  in  displacement  of  commercial  sales 
and  the  disruption  of  commercial  trade. 

The  minority  report  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  specifies  the  provisions 


which  would  be  harmful.  These  provisions, 
if  adopted,  would  not  only  be  injurious  to 
U.S.  export  trade  but  would  create  serious 
foreign  relations  problems  with  a  number  of 
our  allies  who  have  no  obpection  to  fair 
competition  but  whose  economies  would  be 
injured  by  an  expanded  program  of  quasi¬ 
mandatory  character  without  essential  safe¬ 
guards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary. 

I  believe  I  can  also  say  to  the  House 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  opposed  to  the  barter  provisions.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  read  to 
you  only  a  portion  of  the  letter  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  November  11,  1958.  He  did 
not  read  the  last  paragraph.  I  would 
like  to  read  it  to  you : 

Unless  there  is  a  net  gain  to  the  United 
States  from  the  exchange  of  surplus  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  commodities  for  these 
foreign  materials,  the  national  interest  does 
not  lie  in  the  accumulation  of  additional 
amounts  of  commercially  available  materials 
on  the  attached  list  for  which  there  is  no 
current  or  prospective  governmental  need. 
Therefore,  the  practice  of  approving  only 
those  barter  transactions  that  will  expand 
total  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  without  disrupting  world  markets 
should  be  continued. 

This  should  make  the  opposition  im¬ 
posing  indeed. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment  has  indicated,  this  amend¬ 
ment  even  if  adopted  would  not  do  away 
with  the  barter  program.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  in  plain  language  is 
to  say  to  the  Secretary  or  those  in  charge 
of  the  barter  program  that  if  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  valuable  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  they  shall  not  take  for¬ 
eign  currencies.  If  you  want  to  build 
up  foreign  currencies  around  the  world 
then  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 

For  the  life  of  me  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  anyone  would  prefer  tak¬ 
ing  the  money  of  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil, 
or  many  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  rather  than  bringing  into  our 
economy  strategic  materials  or  materials 
that  are  needed  here. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary 
or  the  President,  whichever  is  finally 
vested  with  the  authority,  has  to  do  $350 
million  worth  of  barter  before  he  can  ef¬ 
fect  a  title  1  transaction.  It  means  that 
where  he  has  a  choice  of  accepting  val¬ 
uable  or  vital  materials  that  he  shall  ac¬ 
cept  vital  materials  up  to  the  extent  of 
$350  million.  I  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  with  that. 

If  you  want  more  foreign  currency 
built  up  all  around  the  world,  vote  for 
the  amendment.  If  you  vote  against  the 
amendment  you  are  in  effect  saying  that 
you  prefer  to  have  strategic  materials 
brought  into  America. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi’.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  two  ques¬ 


tions:  First,  the  definition  of  “friendly 
country.”  Would  Poland  be  included  un¬ 
der  that  definition?  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  definition  of 
“friendly  country’’  may  eventually  de¬ 
scribe  the  captive  satellite  nations  that 
are  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Moscow? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  it  includes  all  of  those  nations  that 
have  been  designated  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  friendly  nations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  does  include  Po¬ 
land. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  the  definition 
as  used  in  the  act: 

“Friendly  nation”  means  any  country  other 
than  the  U.S.S.R.;  or,  second,  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  control¬ 
ling  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Under  that  definition 
I  think  all  the  satellite  nations  would  be 
excluded  from  the  category  of  “friendly 
nations”— North  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
East  Germany,  Inner  and  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  Tibet,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  Poland 
also.  These  countries  certainly  come 
under  the  second  definition  of  non¬ 
friendly  nations,  which  you  just  read, 
clearly  because  all  of  them  are  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  Kremlin 
which  controls  the  world  Communist 
movement. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  would  not  be 
eligible  according  to  this  definition. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  believe  we  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  are  in  an  economic  war  with 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
If  we  are  going  to  buy  and  barter  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  from  the  enemy,  the  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  conspiracy,  I  am 
wondering  how  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  if  we  accept 
strategic  materials,  from  our  enemy  and, 
of  course,  by  that  same  token  we  would 
not  be  mining  strategic  materials  within 
our  own  country,  whether,  therefore,  we 
would  be  in  the  position  of  becoming 
economically  dependent  upon  the  Rus¬ 
sians  for  strategic  materials  and,  if  so, 
the  Russians  would  be  winning  not  only 
an  economic  victory,  but  at  any  moment 
the  Russians  could  cut  off  our  sources  of 
supply  of  strategic  materials,  particu¬ 
larly  in  case  of  a  war,  thereby  endanger¬ 
ing  our  national  security. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  my 
opinion  neither  one  of  them  has  pin¬ 
pointed  the  problem.  If  you  really  want 
to  vote  against  barter,  wait  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  this 
amendment  is  not  the  one  that  deter¬ 
mines  barter.  The  second  amendment, 
beginning  on  page  6,  line  7,  is  the  one 
that  has  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
question  of  barter. 

Here  is  the  reason  I  am  suporting  this 
amendment.  As  I  said  here  a  few  mo- 
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merits  ago,  I  do  not  want  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
about  the  second.  The  reason  I  am 
supporting  it  is  this :  All  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  this  program  know  that  in 
bartering  we  have  had  a  hard  time,  both 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  getting 
agreements  with  other  countries.  Some 
of  these  negotiations  have  gone  as  long 
as  22  months.  If  you  put  language  in 
here  on  the  Secretary  on  top  of  what 
'  he  already  has,  it  will  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  And  here  is  what  it  says: 

It  is  specifically  directed  that  disposals  re¬ 
sulting  from  transactions  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  303  Of  this  Act  shall  have  priority  over 
disposals  under  this  title  and  that  agree¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  be  entered  into 
only  in  those  cases  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  countries 
requesting  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  unable  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  through  commodities  made  available 
for  export  under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

May  I  say  that  the  Secretary  before 
he  can  make  a  sale  would  have  to  make 
in  fact  an  administrative  determination 
after  sufficient  investigation  that  no  bar¬ 
ter  could  be  made.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Secretary,  whether  he  is  Republican 
or  Democrat,  ought  to  have  that  put 
upon  him  before  he  has  any  authority 
to  make  a  sale. 

That  is  my  reason  for  supporting  this 
amendment  to  strike  this  particular  lan¬ 
guage.  We  certainly  had  enough  trou¬ 
ble  getting  these  sales  made  without 
again  putting  up  a  road  block  in  front 
of  the  Secretary  in  the  determination  of 
an  entirely  different  thing  before  he  can 
say  we  are  ready  to  make  a  sale.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  striking  that  out. 

I  do  not  believe  the  argument  made 
by  either  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  or  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
pinpointed  the  problem  involved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement,  but  I  do  think 
this  section  can  be  easily  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  because  all  he  would 
have  to  do  is  determine  whether  or  not 
the  country  he  is  dealing  with  had  avail¬ 
able  any  metals  or  materials  that  we 
needed  and  have  on  the  barter  list. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct. 
But  let  me  say  he  has  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  country  with  whom 
he  is  going  to  make  a  barter.  Suppose 
one  country  says  no,  in  September  we 
do  not  have  it,  but  we  think  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  material  in  December. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  language.  It  does  not  force 
him  to  make  an  investigation  into  any 
transaction.  He  has  to  consider  the 
barter  transactions  that  are  then  pend¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
duty  that  is  put  on  the  Secretary  by  the 
language  contained  in  these  lines.  He 
has  to  make  an  investigation  and  come 
to  a  real  sound  administrative  determi¬ 
nation  that  no  barter  can  be  made.  I 


do  not  believe  he  can  do  that  without 
an  investigation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Unless  there  is  a  bar¬ 
ter  transaction  pending,  it  is  not  up  to 
him  to  go  into  the  country  and  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  there  are  any  ma¬ 
terials  available.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  language. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  may  be,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  his  duty.  I  think 
he  would  have  to  make  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  precisely  the 
intent  of  the  committee,  and  the  report 
indicates  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  read  this 
language  that  way.  I  will  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

The  proviso  in  section  1  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  barter 
program  of  the  size  envisioned  in  section 
12  before  he  can  enter  into  any  title  I 
agreements  to  sell  surpluses  for  local 
currency.  This  proviso  merely  requires 
that  where  the  Secretary  has  a  choice 
between  disposing  of  surpluses  into  a 
country  under  the  barter  program  or  by 
sales  for  foreign  currency,  with  respect 
to  that  country  and  to  the  extent  the 
choice  exists,  he  shall  give  a  clear  pref¬ 
erence  to  disposals  by  the  barter  method 
rather  than  by  sales  for  local  currency. 

That  is  the  language. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  in  this  bill  from 
$1,500  million  to  $1,250  million.  If  it  is 
adopted  it  should  be  taken  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  as  a  directive  to  sell 
that  much  more  for  dollars.  I  rise  at 
the  moment  to  address  myself  to  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  think 
should  be  adopted. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  for  us  to  ever 
straighten  out  this  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  by 
sales  through  normal  channels  and  by 
pulling  domestic  production  down  to 
domestic  and  world  markets.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  to  this  House  many,  many 
times,  the  law  has  always  authorized  and 
contemplated  competitive  sales.  It  has 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  CCC  stocks  for  what  they  will 
bring  in  the  world  market.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  for  years  our  Government  would 
not  use  that  authority  and  this  year  is 
not  fully  using  it.  Now,  with  reference 
to  Public  Law  480 — though  it  might  have 
been  esesntial  at  the  start — as  long  as  we 
constantly  increase  this  means  of  think¬ 
ing  we  are  sweeping  our  overproduction 
under  the  rug  we  are  kidding  ourselves, 
for  it  shows  up  in  the  losses  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  which  my 
committee  has  to  come  in  here  and 
recommend  that  you  restore.  And,  as 
this  report  shows,  it  has  now  reached 
something  over  $6  billion.  Well,  I  agree 
that  Public  Law  480  to  a  degree  was  es¬ 
sential  at  the  start,  but  I  think  we  should 


begin  to  dry  up  this  approach.  It  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  do  damage  to  us  in  the  long 
run,  at  home  with  the  American  people 
and  it  is  playing  havoc  with  our  real 
markets  abroad. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  moment,  except  to  this  ex¬ 
tent.  As  long  as  we  have  Public  Law  480, 
nearly  every  country  is  going  to  see  if 
they  can  get  commodities  under  480  be- 
fore  you  can  sell  them  anything  for 
dollars.  Now,  under  this  barter  pro¬ 
vision  in  effect,  you  are  leading  them  to 
say  if  they  cannot  get  it  under  barter 
they  will  take  it  under  480.  Then  if  not 
under  480  they  will  buy.  In  the  hearings 
before  another  committee  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain],  the 
record  shows  that  metal  importing  firms 
have  been  getting  discounts  ranging 
from  6  to  25  percent.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  while  we  offer 
wheat  and  cotton  and  other  commodities 
on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
prices,  these  firms,  by  going  to  the  proper 
place  and  buying  strategic  materials  at 
reduced  prices,  can,  in  effect,  buy  the 
American  commodity  at  a  reduced  price 
and  make  it  that  much  worse  for  people 
buying  under  Public  Law  480  and  Public 
Law  480  tends  to  lessen  demand  through 
regular  channels  for  dollars. 

Now,  I  am  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  certain  financial  in¬ 
terests  in  this  country  have  invested 
American  capital  at  Hong  Kong  where 
they  have  set  up  machinery  to  manufac¬ 
ture  textiles.  Through  this  means  of 
barter  they  are  getting  American  cotton 
for  about  5  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
we  even  sell  it  competitively.  Then,  by 
reason  of  contracts  with  American  chain- 
stores,  they  are  sending  their  finished 
goods  produced  with  5  or  6  cents  an  hour 
labor  back  into  this  country. 

Now,  if  domestic  mills  go  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  relief,  and  they 
have  under  section  22  of  the  triple-A  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Tariff  Commission, 
or  rather  the  President  on  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendation  to  limit 
imports  into  this  country  if  it  endangers 
the  price  support  programs  we  have  for 
any  commodity,  faced  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  American  cotton  that  these  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  abroad  .are  manufacturing, 
and  since  they  are  using  American  cot¬ 
ton,  it  will  be  hard  to  show  that  it  en¬ 
dangers  our  farm  program  though  it 
plays  havoc  with  our  domestic  mills. 

May  I  say  again,  we  were  geared  up  to 
a  necessity  to  continue  480  for  a  limited 
time,  but  as  long  as  you  try  to  solve  the 
problems  by  expanding  480  you  are  just 
making  it  that  much  harder  to  sell  com¬ 
petitively,  as  we  have  the  right  to  do, 
which  after  all  restores  markets,  and  if 
you  push  on  top  of  480,  barter  and  make 
it  worse,  these  dollars,  whatever  you  may 
term  barter  or  480,  show  up  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  our  committee  has  to  make 
for  money  to  restore  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  And  all 
the  time  Fortune  and  Time  magazines 
and  others  use  these  dollars  to  attack  all 
farm  programs. 

I  am  later  going  to  ask  you  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  authorized  in  this  bill 
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and  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  saying  to 
the  Secretary,  “Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
will  just  sell  these  commodities  for  dol¬ 
lars,  we  will  lose  something,  but  we  will 
get  back  something  like  60  or  80  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  we  will  be  back  in  the 
market.” 

Frankly  there  is  nothing  better  you 
can  do  for  needy  people  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  foreign  governments  than  to 
make  our  production  available  to  them  in 
the  market  at  truly  competitive  prices, 
year  in  and  year  out,  as  authorized  by 
law.  And  you  will  help  the  American 
taxpayer  as  well. 

Remember,  foreign  governments  sell 
these  commodities  to  their  people,  with 
so  much  markup  as  70  percent. 

Under  such  conditions  whether  mark¬ 
ing  it  “American”  will  do  us  any  good,  I 
do  not  know. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  adopt  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

'  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
section  13  of  the  bill  which  may  be 
found  on  page  8  of  the  bill  and  on  page 
22  of  the  report.  During  the  discussion 
in  the  committee  on  this  bill  we 
amended  the  act  to  require  that  the 
commodities  given  away  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480  should  be  labeled  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  donated. 

During  a  trip  to  Europe  last  fall  I  was 
in  several  countries  where  English  was 
not  understood  to  any  degree  and  found 
that  the  only  labels  on  the  commodities 
we  were  giving  away  under  this  section 
were  labeled  in  English,  “Donated  by  the 
American  people.” 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  could  speak  the 
English  language.  I  would  say  a  great 
majority  of  them  even  were  illiterate. 
So  I  introduced  an  amendment  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  merchandise  be  labeled  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  donated.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going 
to  give  these  products  away,  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  our  food  products  should  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  furnishing  the  food 
for  their  tables.  In  many  cases  they  are 
distributed  through  local  charities  and 
local  religious  organizations,  and  most 
of  the  time  the  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  charitable  or  religious  group 
which  is  doing  the  distributing  of  the 
products  is  actually  the  donor  of  the 
products. 

I  am  speaking  on  this  section  because 
of  one  phrase  which  was  inserted  later 
over  my  objection,  which  says  “insofar  as 
practicable.”  This  was  done  because  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  the  food  is 
now  being  distributed  there  are  so  many 
different  dialects  that  it  would  become  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  label  them  in 
those  local  dialects.  But  I  would  like  for 
the  record  to  show  that  “insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable”  is  not  an  escape  clause  for  the 
Department  or  for  the  people  who  are 
distributing  these  products. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  it  is  not  his  intent  and 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
language  “insofar  as  practicable  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  this :  To  keep  it  from  be¬ 
coming  impossible  for  them  to  distribute 
the  goods  in  some  of  these  areas  where 
the  language  is  not  a  national  language, 
but  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to 
label  in  so  many  dialects  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  deliver  the  merchandise? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  agreed  with  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  set 
out  at  page  22  of  the  report.  There  it 
says: 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  section  305 
of  the  act  to  require  that,  in  addition  to  a 
mark  of  identification  (such  as  the  American 
flag) ,  each  package  or  container  of  surplus 
commodities  donated  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  be  identified  also  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  by  a  statement  in  the  language  of  the 
locality  where  the  stocks  are  to  be  distributed 
that  the  commodity  is  being  furnished  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  in  some 
countries  they  may  have  so  many  dia¬ 
lects  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  identi¬ 
fy  each  package  by  the  language  of  the 
locality.  We  put  that  language  in  to 
impress  upon  those  administering  the 
program  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  adequate  identification 
be  made. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  statement.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  same  question  of  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  committee,  if 
that  is  not  his  opinion  also,  that  we  do 
not  mean  this  to  be  a  loophole  for  those 
who  are  administering  the  program? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Most  certainly  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  loophole.  We  are 
just  trying  to  face  realities.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
about  200  different  dialects  in  India 
alone,  that  about  95  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Libya  are  illiterate,  so  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  label  all  of 
the  packages  in  the  respective  languages 
including  all  the  different  dialects.  But 
certainly  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  loop¬ 
hole. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  statement.  I  have  made 
this  statement  primarily  for  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  to  show  that  it  is  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  these  products  that  we  are 
giving  away  shall  be  labeled,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  in  the  language  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern], 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was 
given  premission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
in  support  of  the  committee  position  on 
the  barter  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  fear  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some — and  sincerely,  I  am 
sure — that  by  reopening  a  barter  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  type  that  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  we  would  be  in  danger  of  stock¬ 
piling  too  large  a  quantity  of  some  of  the 
vital  and  essential  materials  which  would 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  under 
that  program.  In  brief  answer  to  that, 
let  me  ask  a  question:  How  can  we  have 
within  the  United  States  too  large  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  nonrenewable  natural  resources, 
such  as  minerals,  particularly  of  those 
minerals  which  are  a  vital  necessity  to 
our  future  economy  and  which  are  scarce 
or  which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  United 
States? 

In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question, 
the  committee  consulted  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  available  to  it.  There  appeared 
before  the  committee  Dr.  John  D.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Jr.,  a  minerals  expert  who  has 
served  in  his  capacity  as  a  minerals  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  the  Defense  Production 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Dr.  Morgan 
strongly  and  without  reservation  en¬ 
dorsed  the  barter  program  advocated  by 
the  committee  and  reported  in  this  bill. 

He  pointed  out  that  with  respect  to 
minerals — particularly  those  rare  and 
unusual  metals  which  are  becoming  so 
vital  to  industry  and  to  defense  in  the 
atomic  and  missile  age  upon  which  we 
have  now  embarked— the  United  States 
is  a  “have  not”  nation.  We  must  depend 
on  sources  outside  the  United  States  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  of  these 
minerals  which  are  so  urgently  needed 
today  and  which  will  be  even  more  vital 
tomorrow  to  our  economy  and  perhaps 
even  to  our  national  existence.  Most  of 
these  materials  occur  in  only  limited 
quantities  and  many  of  them  entirely 
outside  the  United  States.  How  can  it 
possibly  be  feared  that  we  can  acquire 
too  much  of  these  vital  natural  re¬ 
sources? 

Dr.  Morgan’s  testimony  will  be  found 
beginning  on  page  674/ of  the  printed 
hearing  and  it  is  well  worth  the  serious 
reading  and  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

As  Dr.  Morgan  points  out,  the  national 
stockpile  established  under  the  Critical 
and  Strategic  Materials  Stockpiling  Act 
is  solely  and  specifically  a  national  de¬ 
fense  stockpile.  It  includes  only  those 
materials  which  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Government  have  determined  will 
be  needed  in  the  event  a  3-year  war  for 
war  purposes.  It  does  not  include  those 
materials  which  might  be  just  as  urgently 
needed  for  reconstruction  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  in  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  this  country.  It  does  not 
include,  as  such,  any  of  the  new  and  rare 
metals  which  are  becoming  every  day 
more  indispensable  to  the  adequate  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  missile  and  space  age 
programs. 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  materials 
formerly  acquired  for  this  national  de¬ 
fense  stockpile  are  now  considered  sur¬ 
plus  is  for  the  same  reason  that  other 
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weapons  and  materials  of  war  are  de¬ 
clared  surplus.  They  have  become  obso¬ 
lete  or  obsolescent  as  military  techniques 
have  developed. 

The  materials  which  this  bill  would 
authorize  for  acquisition  Under  the 
barter  program  would  include  only  those 
materials  which  the  OCDM  still  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  for  our  national 
defense  stockpile.  There  are,  I  under¬ 
stand,  relatively  few  of  these  and  if  they 
can  be  purchased  for  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties,  instead  of  with  directly  appropri¬ 
ated  dollars,  it  seems  to  me  good  sense 
to  purchase  them  in  this  manner. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  materials  which 
would  be  authorized  for  acquisition  un¬ 
der  the  barter  program  recommended  by 
our  committee  would  be  for  the  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile,  which  is  the  one 
established,  not  for  war  purposes,  but 
for  purposes  of  rehabilitating  and  re¬ 
building  this  country  in  the  case  it  is 
attacked  and  for  the  manifold  purposes 
of  our  development  in  the  missile  and 
space  age.  They  are  rare  materials  that 
occur  in  only  limited  quantities  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  which  are  not  found 
at  all  in  the  United  States — or  are  found 
here  only  in  insufficient  quantities — to 
meet  our  requirements.  Otherwise  they 
are  not- eligible  for  barter  under  this 
program. 

To  assume  that  we  would  take  under 
the  barter  program  any  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  which  we  do  not  need  and  may  not 
need  in  our  future  development  work  is 
to  assume  utter  incompetence  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  those  Government  officials,  in  the 
OCDM,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  who  will  be  advising  the  Sec¬ 
retary  on  the  materials  which  should  be 
included.  The  bill  leaves  this  decision 
entirely  up  to  the  Secretary. 

Now  to  conclude  that  these  materials 
would  be  released  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  the  commercial  market  for 
such  materials  is  to  credit  both  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  with  very  little  sense  or  dis¬ 
cretion.  Once  in  the  stockpile,  the  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  released  only  by  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress  by  the  President.  The 
manner  and  method  of  their  release  may 
be  stipulated  in  such  resolution. 

To  assume  that  they  would  be  released 
in  a  haphazard  manner  injurious  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry  or  normal  commercial 
trade  is  to  assume  that  neither  the  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  executive  branch  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  our  natural  resources. 
That  this  is  not  true  is  demonstrated 
every  day  in  our  management  of  our 
petroleum  resources.  There  are  enough 
oil  wells  in  production  in  the  United 
States  to  wreck  the  petroleum  market  in 
one  day  if  they  are  allowed  to  produce  at 
capacity.  They  are  not  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  manner,  however,  and  their 
flow  is  so  regulated  that  it  is  a  most 
stabilizing,  rather  an  upsetting,  factor  in 
world  petroleum  markets. 

If  Government  can  handle  the  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated  problem  of  allocat¬ 
ing  release  of  our  oil  reserves  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  upset  world  and  do¬ 


mestic  markets,  it  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  regulate  the  release  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  supplemental  stockpile  so 
as  to  have  the  same  beneficial  effect. 

I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  on  the  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture  that  I  hesitate  to 
take  exception  with  him.  But,  he  has 
made  the  point  that  the  barter  program 
ought  to  be  restricted  and,  as  a‘ matter  of 
fact,  that  the  entire  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  ought  to  be  stopped  because  it 
makes  the  budget  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  look  bad.  Actually, 
I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  con¬ 
cern  at  that  point  because  we  all  know 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  a  lot  of  unjustified  criticism  for 
the  cost  of  programs  that  more  properly 
should  be  charged  up  to  some  other 
branch  of  the  Government.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
programs  at  stake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  public  criticism  that  lu>s 
been  directed  against  the  CCC  costs 
has  been  directed  at  the  storage  costs 
of  agriculture  surpluses.  The  barter 
program  and  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  in  general -provides  a  perfect  op¬ 
portunity  to  cut  down  some  of  these 
unpopular  storage  costs  that  are  jeop¬ 
ardizing  our  entire  farm  program  by 
replacing  these  commodities  with  needed 
strategic  material. 

It  will  be  much  cheaper  for  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  better  for  the  farmer  for  us 
to  exchange  some  of  our  farm  surpluses 
for  needed  minerals  and  other  strategic 
materials.  These  metals  can  be  stored 
much  more  cheaply  than  can  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  they  do  not  deteriorate  in 
storage. 

Furthermore,  we  are  confronted  by  an 
aggressive  Soviet  trade  policy  which  uses 
barter  and  other  devices  to  secure  mark¬ 
ets  for  Soviet  goods.  Why  should  we 
not  make  all  reasonable  use  of  this 
.trade  device  in  expanding  markets  for 
our  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Dixon]  . 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  today  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  Schwab,  representing  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industries  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  stated  un¬ 
equivocally  that  to  pass  this  mandatory 
barter  provision  would  practically  de¬ 
stroy  what  is  left  of  our  lead  and  zinc 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  stockpiling  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
has  already  created  a  5  years’  supply  on 
hand.  Now  zinc  is  down  to  11  cents  and 
lead  is  12  cents  and  two-thirds  of  the 
mines  in  Utah  have  been  forced  to  close. 
The  barter  program  encourage^  foreign 
countries  to  open  up  new  mines  and  ex¬ 
pand  production  of  operating  mines  and 
now  there  is  such  a  world  oversupply  that 
our  mines  cannot  compete  under  existing 
prices.  The  mining  industry  pleads  with 
you  to  take  this  barter  section  out  by 
supporting  the  Hoeven  amendment. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  not  be  the  one  to  decide 
on  strategic  minerals.  It  should  still  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 


the  military  who  should  say  what 
strategic  minerals  should  be  stockpiled. 
As  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  said  this 
mandatory  barter  section  just  displaces 
our  cash  market.  It  will  force  out  the 
cash  sales  just  as  poor  currency  forces 
out  good  currency.  I  think  this  barter 
provision  is  in  every  way  wrong.  We 
had  a  similar  provision  last  year  which 
was  taken  out  in  conference.  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  Hoeven  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  . 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
x*6rncii’ks  ) 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me  may  be  transferred  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MARSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  recall  that  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
7146,  which  would  have  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  to  Public  Law  480,  which,  among 
other  things,  would  have  prohibited  any 
dairy  commodity  produced  in  the  United 
States  being  sold  or  disposed  of  under 
Public  Law  480  for  use  outside  the  United 
States  for  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese. 

My  bill  also  provided  that  export  as¬ 
sistance  under  any  other  law  could  not  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  filled  milk  products 
abroad. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  its  report  in  which  it  states  that 
the  operation  which  my  bill  sought  to 
correct  “is  repugnant  to  the  whole  intent 
and  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  that  com¬ 
modities  exported  to  another  country 
under  the  subsidies  provided  in  title  I 
should  be  used  in  such  country  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compete  with  and  reduce 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
same  country  of  similar  commodities  on 
a  commercial  basis.’’ 

Secondly,  it  is  noted  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  stated  that  while  it  did  not  include 
this  bill,  H.R.  7146,  in  its  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480,  “it  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  proposal  and  has 
omitted  it  because  it  believes  this  re¬ 
minder  will  accomplish  the  purpose.” 

Testimony  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  showed  that,  while  the 
Public  Law  480  agreement  under  which 
the  exportations  of  which  we  complained 
in  our  bill,  is  now  concluded,  yet  exactly 
the  same  type  of  subsidization  is  being 
carried  on  under  authority  of  other  laws, 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  Charter  Act,  and  the  like. 

I  feel  that  the  same  considerations  in 
expanding  or  maintaining  export 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
under  Public  Law  480,  namely,  that  the 
authorities  of  such  law  should  not  be 
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used  to  Interfere  with  commercial  ex¬ 
port  marketing's  of  similar  commodities, 
should  also  govern  in  respect  to  export 
subsidization  carried  out  under  other 
laws,  even  though  such  consideration  is 
not  specifically  stated  in  the  laws. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  subsidize  one 
commodity  at  the  expense  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  export  market  of  another  commodity, 
irrespective  of  the  authority  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  exportation. 

Now  to  my  question:  Does  your  com¬ 
mittee  agree  that  the  restrictions  as  to 
noninterference  with  regular  commercial 
export  markets  by  subsidies  authorized 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480  should  also 
guide  the  Department  in  respect  to  sub¬ 
sidization  of  exports  carried  out  under 
authority  of  any  other  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  committee  agrees 
entirely.  Certainly,  we  intended  that 
our  surplus  commodities  should  be  used 
to  develop,  not  to  destroy  American 
trade,  and  we  surely  feel  that  the  same 
goal  should  be  applicable  to  all  of  our 
export  subsidy  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  we  need  to  understand  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  amendment  does  and  to 
understand  that  it  applies  to  these  sales 
for  foreign  currency.  They  would  be  re¬ 
stricted,  or  section  303  would  have  pri¬ 
ority  over  the  sale  for  foreign  currency. 
In  my  opinion,  I  would  rather  have  some¬ 
thing — anything  of  value  which  could  be 
stored  in  the  United  States  without  de¬ 
terioration  rather  than  to  have  further 
foreign  currencies  added  to  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  now  have,  and  which 
in  all  probability  will  never  be  utilized. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  things  you  are 
facing  with  this  amendment,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be 
defeated. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  not  yet  opened  up  this  barter  pro¬ 
vision  as  wide  as  it  should  be.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
think  that  under  the  present  program 
it  goes  too  far;  and  I  admit  that  the 
wording  in  this  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  opens  it  up  still  farther  for  barter, 
but  my  goodness  alive.  If  wTe  have  got 
the  abundance  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  that  we  can  trade  for  anything  of 
value  it  is  better  than  selling  it  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  will  never  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  can  just  get  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  that  will  take  care  of  a 
good  deal  of  these  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Even  if 
every  Member  of  Congress  went  abroad 
and  spent  just  as  much  money  as  he 
could  every  day  until  Congress  meets 
next  January,  we  would  still  have  more 
money  left  than  we  would  know  what  to 
do  with,  and  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  that  I  do  not  want  to  get  any  more 
than  we  have  to  take. 

A  lot  of  charges  have  been  made  about 
abuse  and-  extraordinary  and  excessive 
profits  in  the  present  program,  but 
there  was  not  any  testimony,  there  was 
not  any  evidence,  not  anyone  who  came 
before  the  committee  to  point  out  where 


this  has  taken  place,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  there  will  be  no  more  abuses,  no 
more  excess  problems  if  we  continue  sec¬ 
tion  303  as  written  in  the  bill  than  there 
would  be  as  proposed  to  be  amended.  We 
will  still  have  the  problem  of  foreign 
currencies. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  I  did  not 
speak  during  general  debate,  but  I  want 
to  say  again  to  you  that  the  transfemng 
of  this  authority  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  bit  of  dif¬ 
ference  who  has  the  authority  or  who 
makes  the  recommendations,  it  is  going 
to  be  the  same  people  who  make  the  rec¬ 
ommendations,  who  approve  the  sales 
and  purchases.  We  can  say  that  it 
should  be  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Director,  or  somebody  else,  but  in 
actual  practice  it  is  going  to  be  the  same 
people.  It  is  just  as  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wherein  he  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Since  you  retain  responsibility  for  actual 
barter  transactions,  I  request  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  lead  in  recommending  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  designated  and  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  consult  the  appropriate  agencies  in 
order  to  assure  a  broad  and  flexible  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  problems  inherent  in  this 
program. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  bill  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  committee.  I  say  to  you  we 
would  be  better  off  to  adopt  the  bill  with¬ 
out  amendment  than  we  would  be  to  try 
to  amend  it  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be-  * 
lieve  the  main  reason  the  American 
people  support  Public  Law  480  is  because 
we  have  got  rid  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  exchange  for  foreign 
currencies.  By  adopting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hoeven,  we  will  continue  that  sup¬ 
port.  If  we  do  not  adopt  Mr.  Hoeven’s 
amendment  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  repudiate  some  of  the  sup¬ 
port  that  they  give  this  program,  be¬ 
cause  by  this  provision  that  is  in  this 
bill  we  are  putting  barter  sales  ahead  of 
title  1  sales. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  these  barter 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill  are  for 
the  big  fellows.  I  happen  to  be  for  the 
little  fellow. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  testimony  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  on  page  518,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America.  He  makes 
the  following  statement  on  page  519: 

In  the  main,  the  barter  program  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  shift  of  business  in  American  cot¬ 
ton  among  the  various  U.S.  firms.  Since 
these  are  complicated  transactions;  most 
small  firms  with  low  capital  and  small  staffs 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  and  the 
result  has  been  to  shift  this  business  from 
the  small  to  a  few  large  firms.  Expansion 
of  the  barter  program  as  proposed  would 
accentuate  this  shift. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]. 


(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  today,  and  I  think  the 
speakers  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  barter  program  does  affect  the  na¬ 
tional  stockpile  program,  and  so  it  does. 
The  National  stockpile  as  of  March  31 
this  year  amounted  to  $8,156  million; 
and  it  was  in  excess  to  the  tune  of  $4,200 
million.  Thus  Public  Law  480  acquisi¬ 
tion  under  the  barter  program  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  $621,770,700;  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  objective  of  the  program  is 
$601  million,  or  all  the  taxpayers  have 
realized  is  $21  million  with  respect  to 
Public  Law  480. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  acquiring  much 
needed  strategic  materials  and  large 
stocks  of  material  that  are  not  essential 
to  the  national  stockpile.  Do  you  know 
how  much  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  under  Public  Law  480  has  pur¬ 
chased  of  strategic  materials  in  excess 
to  the  maximum  need  of  the  military, 
minerals  and  metals  that  have  been 
bought  by  the  CCC  under  this  pro-  1 
gram?  I  will  read  this  to  you.  It  is  from 
a  secret  document.  I  cannot  read  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  percentage  of  the 
excess  of  the  maximum  stockpile  over 
the  total  needs.  Antimony  alone,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  we  actually  need,  we  have 
154  percent  in  excess  of  what  we  need. 
We  have  for  abrasives  154  percent,  as¬ 
bestos  174  percent,  bauxite  189  percent. 

There  is  not  a  single  metal  or  mineral 
on  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  mica, 
that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  national 
stockpile  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hiestand]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  makes  sense,  it  makes 
commonsense,  that  we  should  barter  and 
receive  materials  that  we  need  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  surpluses. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions,  how-  ( 
ever,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  " 
if  I  may  have  his  attention. 

According  to  the  bill,  as  I  read  it, 
under  section  303  we  have  four  places 
into  which  we  can  bring  the  so-called 
materials  of  which  we  are  in  need, 
strategic  critical  material  stockpile, 
equipment  important  to  the  security  or 
for  the  defense  or  for  atomic  energy,  for 
foreign  aid,  or  for  off-shore  construction. 

What  is  the  chairman’s  opinion  as  to 
the  repository  of  most  of  the  proposed 
added  barter  materials?  Where  would 
it  go — mostly  to  the  Federal  stockpile? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  understand  then 
that  they  cannot  be  sold  under  the  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  without  an  act  of 
Congress.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  market 
completely. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  It  cannot  be  turned 
into  dollars? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Yesterday  after¬ 
noon  we  had  a  session  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Defense  Production.  I  asked 
the  question,  What  of  all  these  items  we 
still  want  were  we  buying.  There  are 
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only  three  tiny  little  items.  We  are  in 
vast  surplus  with  the  others. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]  made  a  very  effective  state¬ 
ment.  We  have  these  materials  running 
out  of  our  ears.  We  cannot  turn  them 
into  dollars.  Expansion  of  the  present 
program  would  worsen  our  overstocks. 

The  present  program  I  believe  is  satis¬ 
factory  and  I  would  heartily  recommend 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.'  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
throughout  all  of  the  discussion  we  have 
heard  of  the  effect  this  program  has  on 
minerals,  it  has  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  until  just  the  last  moment  that 
what  we  are  actually  doing  through  this 
stockpiling  is  providing  the  only  safe¬ 
guard,  the  only  possible  support  that  the 
market  for  American  mineral  production 
has?  Is  it  not  true  that  when  we  buy 
these  commodities  for  the  stockpile  we 
reduce  the  pressure  on  the  world  mineral 
market  and  that  we  hold  up  the  price  of 
these  minerals  all  over  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  right,  and  I  think  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  our  committee  justifies  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  have  just  heard  this 
discussion  about  how  the  lead  and  zinc 
market  broke.  Did  not  the  lead  and  zinc 
market  break  only  after  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reduced  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  from  $1  billion  a  year  down  to  $50 
million  a  year? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
reduction  the  gentleman  just  mentioned, 
but  I  know  they  did  restrict  the  program 
and  after  the  restriction  the  situation 
became  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  After  the  restriction  the 
lead  and  zinc  producers  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  desperate  condition  because 
the  U.S.  Government  was  not  taking  the 
surplus  lead  and  zinc  that  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  all  over  the  world ;  but  as  long  as 
we  were  bartering  these  commodities  for 
which  we  did  not  have  any  use  and  which 
are  costing  close  to  $2  billion  a  year,  just 
to  store  for  something  that  we  could 
store,  cleaply  we  were  maintaining  the 
mineral  market  as  well  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  market  all  over  the  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  makes  sense  to  trade 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  for 
lasting  minerals  if  there  is  even  a  chance 
that  we  will  ever  need  the  minerals.  It 
seems  to  me  to  make  sense  to  stop  the 
fantastic  storage  costs  we  are  presently 
incurring.  And  it  makes  especially  good 
sense  to  do  this  when  by  doing  so  we  can 
stabilize  the  market  for  minerals  at  the 
same  time. 

If  we  provide  this  afternoon  for  a 
slowdown  of  the  barter  program  will  it 
not  result  in  more  of  these  minerals  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  than  ever  before.  Has 
1  pound  of  any  mineral  which  has  been 
bought  with  any  American  agricultural 
product  ever  been  sold  on  the  American 


market  in  competition  with  American 
produced  minerals? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley) 
there  were — ayes  143,  noes  52.  j 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “December  31,  1959”  and 
inserting  “December  31,  1960”. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  adding  the  following: 

“From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made 
under  this  title  after  the  date  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  available  in  advance  for 
use  over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  determines  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  particular  regard  shall  be  given 
to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for 
the  convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the 
proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those 
countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  po¬ 
tential  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such 
countries  are  not  otherwise  available,  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  entered  into  with  such  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate 
and  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection;” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase 
strategic  or  other  materials  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 
time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental 
stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act;” 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “In¬ 
terest  and  principal  payments  received  on 
such  loans  shall  remain  with  and  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  addi¬ 
tional  loans  under  this  subsection;” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add¬ 
ing  the  following:  “Provided,  That  such  loans 
shall  be  denominated  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  and  payments  in  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  in  amounts  calculated  at  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  United  States 
dollar  obligation  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rate  of  exchange;” 

Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“(P)  where  such  agreements  permit  such 
action,  for  assistance  to  meet  emergency 
relief  requirements  other  than  requirements 


for  surplus  food  commodities:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  available  in  any 
one  country  for  this  purpose  during  any 
fiscal  year.” 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  food  reserves  in  under¬ 
developed  countries,  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  may  be  made  available  by  the 
President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve 
purposes  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
recipient  country  requiring  that  payment 
shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve  and  that  the 
recipient  country  shall  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  storage,  preservation,  and  de¬ 
livery  of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  required  for  any  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  commodities  which  are  used 
by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  recipient  country  for  pur¬ 
poses  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this  Act. 
Agreements  under  which  commodities  are 
provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  spec¬ 
ify  whether  any  payment  made  thereunder 
shall  be  in  foreign  currency  or  in  dollars, 
and  the  purposes  authorized  under  section 
104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign 
currency  payments  may  be  used.  In  negoti¬ 
ating  agreements  under  this  section  the 
President  shall  give  effect  to  the  require¬ 
ments  prescribed  in  section  101  for  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  under  that  section.” 

(b)  By  inserting  the  words  "or  for  grant” 
after  the  words  “domestic  exporters”  in  item 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102,  and  by 
inserting  the  words  “or  grant”  after  the  word 
“sale”  in  item  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  102. 

Sec.  9.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “The”  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  inserting  “In  order  to  facilitate 
the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
needy  peoples,  and  in  order  to  promote 
economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
areas  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,000,000,”  and  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  “and  charge  for  general 
average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such 
funds”. 

Sec.  11.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  “I960”. 

Sec.  12.  Sectio^303  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he 
determines  that  any  such  action  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  barter 
or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
(a)  any  materials  included  within  the  na¬ 
tional  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  which  entail  less 
risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  sub¬ 
stantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  raw 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  its  requirements  and  strategic 
and  other  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
important  to  the  economy  or  the  security 
programs  of  the  United  States,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  including  but  not  limited 
to  those  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
or  (c)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs, 
or  (d)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 
substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construc¬ 
tion  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
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every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and 
make,  through  private  channels,  such  bart¬ 
ers  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes.  In  carrying  out  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes  authorized  by  this  section,  no  re¬ 
strictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  may  be  exported.  The 
Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  consummate 
agreements  for  disposals  authorized  herein 
at  a  rate  of  $350,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  permit  and  encourage 
the  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the 
United  States  providing  the  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  mate¬ 
rials  be  exported  to  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment  contemplated  herein  are  hereby 
directed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  mate¬ 
rials,  goods,  or  equipment  through  the  Com- 
midity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of 
barter  or  exchanges  as  directed  by  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  as¬ 
sist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to 
him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  ex¬ 
changes  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their 
possession  for  such  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
disposed  of  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  locality  where  such  stocks  are 
distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  where 
available  funds  accruing  under  title  I  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  14.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  IV - LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on 
long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption 
during  periods  of  economic  development  so 
that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such 
nations  may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for 
industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  de¬ 
velopment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  under 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain 
quantities  of  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  in  this  title,  providing  such  com¬ 
modities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time  delivery 
is  to  be  made. 

"Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
shall  be  in  dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  current  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be 
made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of 
commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under  the 


agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  taking  such 
reasonable  precautions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which 
the  Secretary  finds  and  determines  would 
otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

"Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

"Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  102,  103(a),  106,  107, 
and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title.” 

Sec.  15.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “or  strategic  or  other  mate¬ 
rials  required  by  other  Government  agen¬ 
cies”. 

Sec.  16.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the 
following : 

" Provided ,  however.  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  such 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1959”. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoeven:  On 
page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  line  19  and  all 
thereafter  down  through  line  13  on  page  8. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  amendment  which  would 
strike  the  mandatory  barter  provision 
from  the  bill.  It  strikes  out  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
place  any  restrictions  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  may  be  exported. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  just  going  to  say, 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
amendment  just  voted  on,  I  certainly 
would  not  object,  if  the  House  indicates 
its  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh:  On 
page  8,  following  line  23,  insert  a  new  section 
14  reading  as  follows,  and  renumber  succeed¬ 
ing  sections  to  conform: 

"Sec.  14.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  the  following 
new  section : 

"  ‘Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II,  or  III  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export 
vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  “export  vessel”  shall 
mean  the  ocean  vessel  transporting  the  sur- 
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plus  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States  port  of  landing  to  foreign  port 
of  discharge.’  ” 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  reading  of  this  amendment  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  the  quickest  way 
to  explain  it. 

I  realize,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  would,  of  necessity,  have  its  impact 
on  all  the  coastal  ports  of  the  United 
States.  But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  House,  in 
enacting  that  law,  never  intended  that 
the  impact  should  come  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  seaway. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  beginning  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  this  year  it  will  modify  its 
long-established  policy  with  respect  to 
the  shipment  of  the  surplus  commodities 
under  this  existing  law  and  indicated 
that  it  would  permit  the  exportation 
through  Canadian  ports  of  grain  moving 
under  this  law. 

It  is  quite  simple  to  realize  that  that 
will  ultimately  be  detrimental  to  all  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  legislate  into  law  that 
which  has  been  standard  administrative 
procedure,  and  which  procedure  has  been 
followed  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  of  grains  under  Public  Law 
480,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that  this 
amendment  would  conform  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  followed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  shipment  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  all  of  our  surplus  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  where  grain  has  been  shipped  via 
the  Great  Lakes  in  years  past,  transship¬ 
ment  has  been  allowed? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  is  the  established 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know.  But  let 
us  concede  the  gentleman  to  state  the 
fact,  as  he  usually  does.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  directed  at  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  any  established  policy.  Rather 
it  is  directed  to  a  change  in  the  policy 
which  has  been  announced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  And  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  he  is  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  I  assume  he  is,  he  should  be  the 
first  to  support  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
directive  changes  established  policy? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  It  simply  permits  of  the 
transshipment  of  these  grains  out  of  a 
Canadian  port.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
under  that  announced  program  that 
those  grains  will  never  touch  a  port  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

Mi’.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
directive  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
goes  into  effect  September  1. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  it  has  caused 
great  concern  all  up  and  down  the  east 
coast  and  the  gulf  coast.  We  are  now 
providing  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  inspectors  in  a  foreign  port  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  outgoing  cargo; 
that  is,  we  would  be  under  this  new  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Precisely. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Heretofore  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  inspectors  have 
been  used  to  inspect  incoming  cargoes  in 
foreign  ports,  but  I  know  of  no  author¬ 
ity  to  inspect  outgoging  cargoes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  -that  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  suggested  change. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  w'.ll  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  if 
the  hearings  do  not  disclose  that  there 
were  discrepancies  in  gradings  on  the 
cargoes  that  go  out  under  this  act,  and  if 
that  might  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
placing  inspectors  at  a  point  where  they 
could  supervise  outgoing  cargoes.  There 
is  a  reason  for  putting  inspectors  at  a 
point  where  they  can  supervise  outgoing 
cargoes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  may  very  well  be, 
but  I  point  out  that  we  have  for  years 
adopted  a  policy  of  insuring  transporta¬ 
tion  in  American  bottoms  50-50.  The 
proposed  change  would  remove  control 
of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  anti-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  amend¬ 
ment,  the  anti-Corn  Belt  amendment, 
the  antiwheat  amendment,  it  adversely 
affects  the  entire  Midwest  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Just  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  On  the 
“anti”  point.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  build 
up  U.S.  ports  and  not  build  up  Mont¬ 
real?  It  has  been  the  long-standing 
policy - 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
hot  yield  further. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  build  up  the 
ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
gulf  at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  refer  you  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment,  which  says : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  “export 
vessel”  shall  mean  the  ocean  vessel  trans¬ 
porting  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  U.S.  port  of  loading  to  foreign  port 
of  discharge. 

No.  142- 


You  cannot  transfer  cargo  anywhere 
along  the  way.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
locks  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  today 
cannot  carry  the  heavy  loaded  ocean 
ships.  They  have  to  unload  part  of  their 
cargo,  in  order  to  get  through  the  locks 
which  they  call  topping. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  even  before 
we  get  it  actually  completed  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  seriously  restrict  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Tire 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
take  away  from  the  Midwest  the  greater 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  amendment  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
this  amendment  was  known  as  the  Casey 
amendment.  It  was  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 
But  after  a  colloquy  earlier  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  forces  behind  this  amendment 
changed  their  mind  and  they  brought  up 
a  more  powerful  proponent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment, 
that  proponent  being  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh], 

It  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so 
because  they  are  trying  a  power  play 
here.  They  are  trying  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  start  a  new  War  Between  the 
States — a  war  between  the  seacoast 
cities  of  this  country  and  the  great  urban 
communities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
a  power  play  to  move  the  centers  of 
tx-ansportation  for  farm  commodities 
from  the  middle  of  the  country  to  Gal¬ 
veston,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  Boston. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fight  in  another  fox-m  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  is  the  fight 
that  took  place  for  a  period  of  30  years 
which  pi-evented  for  30  years  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  seaway  all  dux-ing  that  time. 
Now  that  the  seaway  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  we  find  the 
antissaway  forces  reviving  their  oppo¬ 
sition. 

But  this  is  only  the  fii-st  step.  This  is 
only  the  first  skirmish  in  the  war.  What 
will  the  next  battleground  be?  When 
will  the  next  crippling  blow  come?  If 
we  are  to  bar  from  the  St.  Lawi-ence 
Seaway,  as  a  result  of  this  amendment, 
fai-m  commodities  that  are  in  surplus, 
what  pi-oducts  will  next  be  forbidden  to 
use  the  seaway?  Will  the  foreign-aid 
bill  be  the  next  vehicle  to  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  products  of  American  fai-ms  and 
Amei-ican  manufacturei-s  from  using  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway?  Will  evei-y  agi-i- 
cultural  bill  that  is  brought  to  the  floor 
be  the  target  for  a  similar  amendment? 
Will  evex-y  appropriation  bill  that  comes 
to  the  floor  be  limited  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds  so  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Amei-ican  goods  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 


Are  we  going  to  close  down  the  sea¬ 
way  now?  Because  that  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  dynamite  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  because  this 
amendment  will  shut  it  down  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  though  an  atomic  bomb  were 
placed  in  its  channel.  I  urge  the  com¬ 
mittee  not  to  accept  this  subterfuge. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment  is. 
It  is  a  subterfuge  to  hide  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment.  I  urge  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  correctly 
said  this  is  a  regional  amendment  re- 
quiring  discrimination  against  one  part 
of  our  country.  But  fxxrther  than  that 
it  is  a  discrimination  against  one  of  our 
strongest  and  best  allies  to  the  north  of 
us,  namely,  Canada.  Canada  went  along 
with  us  in  building  the  seaway  and  put 
more  money  into  it  than  we  did.  Now  we 
would  deny  them  the  benefits  of  the  sea¬ 
way  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
Trojan  horse  foim  this  amendment 
takes.  It  is  ai’gued  that  this  is  a  “Buy 
American”  amendment.  They  say,  “we 
want  to  stop  Canada — Canadian  cities 
not  American  cities.”  “Beware  of  Mon¬ 
treal,”  they  say,  when  actually,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  destroy  the  trade  not  only  of 
Montreal,  but  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  Buffalo — evei-y  American  metrop¬ 
olis  on  the  Great  Lakes.  What  they 
actually  want  us  to  do  is  not  only  to 
disci-iminate  against  Canada,  but  against 
every  city  in  the  noi’thern  part  of  this 

counti-y- 

This  is  a  destructive  amendment.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resximed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II, 
strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CORRECTION  OE  ROLLCALL  — 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  xpllcall  No.  137  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  HL  I  am  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  answer  to  my  name.  I 
was  present  and  tmswei’ed  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  anciN  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  permanent  Record  arid  Journal  will 
be  con'ected  accordingly.  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES\ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speak^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mhtee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

ThedSPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  w'ks  no  objection. 

\ 

HEATING  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS 
WITH  COAL 

(Mr.  HUDDLESTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to\address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to\evise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  \Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  distinguisheoSsenior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  brought  to  light  some 
little  known,  facts  about  the  Kteting  of 
Federal  buildings  in  the  DistrictSof  Co¬ 
lumbia  area.  I  refer  to  Senator  Coder’s 
speech  of  August  6  concerning  the  saying 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annually 
through  the  use  of  bituminous  coal 
power  local  Government  heating  plants. 

As  a  representative  of  a  coal-producing 
area  and  as  an  advocate  of  economy  in 
Government  operations,  I  took  particular 
interest  in  Senator  Cooper’s  remarks, 
and  just  a  few  days  ago  personally  toured 
the  Government’s  central  heating  plant. 

The  central  plant  is  one  of  four  local 
Federal  heating  installations.  It  serves 
Washington’s  downtown  Government 
buildings,  including  the  Nation’s  No.  1 
residence,  the  White  House.  Operated 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  supervised  by  Supt.  Carl  John¬ 
son,  this  plant  is  the  largest  boiler 
plant  supplying  steam  for  space  heating 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Cooper  commented  that  the 
economy  features  of  modern  bituminous 
coal  would  come  as  a  revelation  to  those 
under  the  mistaken-  impression  that  coal 
is  an  old-fashioned  fuel,  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  mid-20th  century 
energy  market.  I  am  now  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  tour  of  the  coal-burning 
facilities  at  the  central  heating  plant 
would  be  an  even  greater  revelation  to 
those  uninformed  on  the  subject. 

I  found  a  clean,  efficient  operation, 
proof  that  modern  technology  makes 
coal  as  equipped  to  meet  the  fueling 
needs  of  today  as  it  was  a  half  century; 
ago,  when  the  Nation’s  Capital  first  coi 
verted  from  wood-burning  as  a  primsd-y 
source  of  heat.  For  the  bituminous/coal 
industry  has  not  stood  still.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  investing  lar^e  sums 
and  thousands  of  man-hours  ii/techno- 
logical  research  and  development. 

As  a  result,  the  industnrhas  nearly 
doubled  its  productive  capacity  at  the 
mine  in  the  past  decade/a  factor  which 
has  led  to  coal’s  remarkable  economy  in 
an  era  of  rising  costs  jfad  inflation.  The 
operation  of  the  contra!  heating  plant 
and  similar  instafletions  is  still  another 
result  of  thesjf  great  technological 
strides. 

Let  me  poftit  out  that  the  central 
plant  has  b^en  in  operation  for  over  20 
years.  Much  of  the  equipment  it  uses  is 
not  the  inost  modern  now-  available,  for 
during  iuiese  two  decades  coal  equipment 
has  bpen  developed,  which  makes  today’s 
coal/ use  even  more  streamlined,  auto¬ 
matic  and  up-to-date.  Nevertheless, 
mtral’s  operation  is  modern  in  every 


sense  of  the  word.  Those  who  think  of 
coal-burning  in  19th  century  terms,  vis¬ 
ualizing  hand  shoveling  and  ash  disposal 
problems,  would  benefit  by  a  tour  of  this 
plant.  They  would  see,  first  hand,  how 
one  basic  American  industry  has  met  the 
challenge  of  a  changing  market  and  has 
reshaped  its  thinking  and  its  product  to 
answer  the  growing  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  techno¬ 
logical  progress,  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  engineers  of  the 
Capitol  Architect’s  office  are  saving  our 
taxpayers  over  $413,000  a  year  in  heat¬ 
ing  bills  for  our  Government  installa¬ 
tions.  Federal  buildings  in  this  area 
consume  over  315,000  tons  of  coal  an¬ 
nually.  To  supply  an  equivalent  amount 
of  heat  with  No.  6  oil,  the  lowest  priced 
industrial  oil  on  the  market,  would  cost 
$3,440,630.  The  bituminous  coal  used 
costs  only  $3,027,360. 

Another  point  made  by  Senator 
.Cooper  was  that  the  Washington  area 
Remains  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful 
etropolitan  area  in  the  country, 
thereby  refuting  the  notion  that  coal 
burning  is  a  “dirty”  process.  The  fact  is 
that  modern  coal  utilization,  as  exempli; 
fled  byNthe  operation  of  the  four  local 
central  l\ating  plants,  is  not  only  /me 
of  the  cleanest,  but  is  the  safest  and/most 
reliable  metHpd  of  modern  spacpr heat¬ 
ing. 

I  can  only  a^ee  with  Senator  Cooper 
that  all  of  this  must  come  as  A  revelation 
to  those  not  f  ami  Aar  witt/the  modern 
fuel  market.  But  akwe/Know,  popular 
notions,  however  ill-founded  in  fact,  die 
hard.  The  coal  induknw  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  public  impression 
of  its  product  is  leased  on  vague  and 
spurious  dictums/handed  down  from  a 
former  day.  Many  persons, Vncluding 
officials,  journalists,  educators^and  en¬ 
gineers  simply  do  not  know  tnA  facts 
about  modern  coal  fueling.  They  oo  not 
consider  its  advantages  in  formulating 
heating/plans  for  schools,  hospitals,  a\d 
other  Government  and  tax-supported  in* 
stitiUflons.  As  a  result,  the  coal  indus-  ’ 
try/suffers,  but  it  is  not  the  only  victim. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  victim  is  the  tax¬ 
payer,  who  must  pay  higher  government 
heating  bills  as  a  result  of  this  ignorance 
of  today’s  bituminous  coal  market.  The 
taxpayer  is  now  saving  over  $400,000  a 
year  in  the  operation  of  our  local  Fed¬ 
eral  heating  operation.  How  much  more 
could  be  saved  if  Federal  installations, 
both  civilian  and  military,  investigated 
the  fueling  situation  in  their  particular 
areas  and  arrived  at  fueling  decisions 
from  facts  rather  than  preconceived  no¬ 
tions?  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  Nation’s  defense  dollar,  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  the  case  of  our 
military  installations. 

I  join  Senator  Cooper  in  his  commen¬ 
dation  of  those  officials  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  who  are  saving 
the  taxpayers’  hard-earned  dollar 
through  the  efficient,  modern,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  bituminous  coal  to  heat 
local  government  installations.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  these  officials  for  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  a  fossil  fuel 
only  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word. 
In  all  other  ways,  it  is  truly  the  modem 
fuel  for  a  modem  market. 


LOAN  PROGRAM  ADMINISTERED  BY 

THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

(Mr.  HAGEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlyfs 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  y  am 
greatly  pleased  at  the  action  of  thg  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  ac¬ 
cepting  in  conference  the  itenr  included 
by  the  Senate  making  an  appropriation 
of  $5,147,000  for  the  loan /program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Burea/f  of  Reclama¬ 
tion. 

This  item  is  of  particular  importance 
to  me  since  $3,034,000'of  the  total  amount 
is  earmarked  for  use  in  making  a  loan  to 
the  Saucelito  Irrigation  District,  located 
in  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  for  purposes  of 
construction  of  an  irrigation  distribu¬ 
tion  system /pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  L/w  130. 

A  recitation  of  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  would  appear  to  be  in  order. 

Funds  originally  were  requested  for 
the  Joan  last  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  At  that  time  the  Bureau 
officials  were  instructed  by  the  members 
>f  our  Appropriations  Committee  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  prior  to  execution  of 
the  repayment  contract.  After  this  was 
done,  said  the  committee,  the  funds 
would  be  made  available. 

This  year,  unfortunately,  the  Budget 
Bureau  steadfastly  refused  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  appropriation  which  would 
permit  either  the  Saucelito  loan  or  a 
similar  loan  to  the  Chowchilla  Water 
District,  located  in  the  district  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Despite  this  administration  opposition, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
honored  its  pledge  and  included  $4,384,- 
000  for  the  Saucelito  loan  and  $2,633,000 
for  the  Chowchilla  loan  in  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1960.  This  action  subsequently  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  saw  fit  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  Sausalito  to  $1,350,000 
[or  Chowchilla  to  $910,000.  This  action 
n-mitted  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
certain  projects  which  had  only  recently 
qualified  for  assistance  under  the  Small 
Projects  Act  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
the  totfcl  amount  of  the  appropriation 
bill  at  a  figure  near  that  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

This  action,  had  it  prevailed,  would 
have  caused  ^considerable  problem  for 
the  Sausalito  and  Chowchilla  districts 
because  Bureau  \f  Reclamation  attor¬ 
neys  had  ruled  thacVpiecemeal  appropria¬ 
tions  were  not  permissible  in  the  instance 
of  Public  Law  130  pnsiects — that  of  all 
the  money  had  to  be  available  when  the 
contract  was  executed. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  then  rectified  the  situaticm.  1 by  includ¬ 
ing  the  $5,147,000  item  in  H.RV7978,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  Nnll  on 
which  we  now  are  considering  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  Senate  report  spe 
that  the  item  will  be  divided  in  this  fas 
ion:  Sausalito,  $3,034,000;  Chowchill,, 
$1,723,000,  and  Jackson  Valley  Irrigation 
District,  $390,000.  * 

The  House  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  Senate  action  in  this  instance  and  in 
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Testimony  vyas  heard  from  Representatives  Moeller, 
Sikes,  Foley,  and  Wilson.  The  subcommittee  will  meet 
in  executive  consideration  of  this  matter  on  Wednesday, 
August  2  6. 

PASSPORT  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  Foreigh  Affairs:  Held  hearing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  passport  legislation  and  heard  testimony  from 
Representatives  Celler  and  Coffin;  and  also  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

COMMITTEE  MISCELLAI 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A  fairs:  Ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  8437,  to  provide  for  the  reinstatement  and  valida¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease  BLM  028500 ; 

H.R.  1769  (amended),  re  Yellowston^ County,  Mont., 
land  conveyance ; 

H.R.  725  (amended),  to  provide  for  theWablishment 
of  the  Wilson’s  Creek  Battlefield  National's^ark,  Mo.; 
and 

H.R.  5764  (amended),  to  change  the  nardfe  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park  at  H^dgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Birthplace. 

The  committee  also  discharged  the  Subcommitte^on 
Irrigation  of  further  consideration  on  S.  258,  H.R.  42^ 
4952,  and  S.  281;  and  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
was  discharged  of  consideration  of  H.R.  24,  6136,  and 
6508. 


CONTIGUOUS  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  2  hear* 
testimony  from  Representative  Hagen  on  H.R.  8266,  and 
Representative  Quigley  on  H.R.  8473,  both  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  congressional  districts  composed  of 
contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of 
Representatives.  Also  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
I  the  full  committee  four  private  claim  bills  pf  the  House. 

JUDICIAL  APPEALS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  3  held 
hearing  on  H.R.  4186,  relating  to  appeals  by  the  U.S.  A 
Department  of  Justice  representable  was  heard. 

COMMITTEE  MISCELLANY, 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Met  in 
executive  session  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  the  following  bills:  , 

H.R.  4  (amended )/to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear-powered  icebreaking  vessel  for  operation  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guards 

H.R.  8042  (amended),  to  resell  four  C1-SAY-1  type 
vessels  to  the  ISovernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  for 
use  in  Chirj/se  trade  in  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively 

S.  2334,  to  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  the/Department  of  Labor  certain  functions  in  respect 
of  ijatsurance  benefits  and  disability  payments  to  seamen 


for  World  War  II  service-connected  injuries,  death,  01 
disability; 

H.R.  5004,  to  undertake  continuing  research 
biology  of  the  migratory  marine  species  of  game  fish  of 
the  U.S.  and  contiguous  waters;  and 
H.R.  5813,  to  undertake  continuing  studies  of  the 
effects  of  insecticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  losses  of  those  invaluable  natural 
resources.  The  committee  also  re-referred  to  subcom¬ 
mittee  H.R.  5814,  to  provide  for  cooperative  unit  pro¬ 
grams  of  research  and  demonstration  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  the  U.S.,  colleges  and  universities, 
the  several  States  and  private  organizations. 

,  / 

BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 

Committee  on  Rules :  Granted  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  each  of  theTollowing  bills:  H.R.  2236,  limit¬ 
ing  priority  and  nonfirschargeability  of  taxes  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  and  H.R.  7^42,  amending  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
re  statutory  liens/md  the  powers  of  the  trustee.  Wit¬ 
nesses  heard  on/tlie  rule  on  H.R.  2236  were  Representa¬ 
tives  Forrestep  Whitener,  and  Poff;  and  on  H.R.  7242, 
Representatives  Poff  and  Forrester. 

FISHING  VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  Rebate  and  providing  for  consideration  of  committee 
>stitute  amendment  as  original  bill  for  purpose  of 
(mendment  on  H.R.  5421,  providing  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  for  construction  of  fishing  vessels.  Witnesses  heard 
on\the  rule  were  Representatives  Bonner,  Tollefson, 

Macelonald,  Bates,  and  Oliver. 

— "  ■■■■■'■  1  ■■  ■  ■■  ■■  ■  ■■■■■  ■  ■  —  •" 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Committee  on  Rules :  A  motion  to  grant  a  rule  was  laid 
on  table  with  reference  to  H.R.  1359,  to  establish  a  food 
stamp  plan  with  use  of  certain  surplus  food  commodities. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Committee  on  Rules :  Agreed  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  on  the  rule  on  H.R.  8609,  to  amend  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Cong.,  waiving  points  of  order. 


NASA 

Committee  on  Science  andsAstronautics:  Subcommittee 
on  Patent  Laws  heard  testimony  on  patent  provisions 
affecting  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  General  Counsel  and  Assistant  Counsel 
for  NASA.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  MISCELLAI 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Continued  its  execu¬ 
tive  consideration  of  H.R.  5,  reaching  decisions  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  drafting.  A  detailed  press  release  indicating  the 
decisions  reached  thus  far  is  available  in  themiain  office 
of  the  committee,  Room  1102,  New  House  Office 
Building. 
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every  practicable  means.  In  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and 
make,  through  private  channels,  such  bart¬ 
ers  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes.  In  carrying  out  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes  authorized  by  this  section,  no  re¬ 
strictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  may  be  exported.  The 
Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  consummate 
agreements  for  disposals  authorized  herein 
at  a  rate  of  $350,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  permit  and  encourage 
the  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the 
United  States  providing  the  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  mate¬ 
rials  be  exported  to  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment  contemplated  herein  are  hereby 
directed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  mate¬ 
rials,  goods,  or  equipment  through  the  Com- 
midity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of 
barter  or  exchanges  as  directed  by  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  as¬ 
sist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to 
him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  ex¬ 
changes  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their 
possession  for  such  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
disposed  of  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  locality  where  such  stocks  are 
distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  where 
available  funds  accruing  under  title  I  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  14.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  IV - LONG-TERiyt  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on 
long-term  credit  for  domestic  consumption 
during  periods  of  economic  development  so 
that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such 
nations  may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for 
industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  de¬ 
velopment  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  under 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain 
quantities  of  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  in  this  title,  providing  such  com¬ 
modities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time  delivery 
is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
shall  be  in  dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  current  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be 
made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of 
commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under  the 


agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  taking  such 
reasonable  precautions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which 
the  Secretary  finds  and  determines  would 
otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  102,  103(a),  106,  107, 
and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title.” 

Sec.  15.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “or  strategic  or  other  mate¬ 
rials  required  by  other  Government  agen¬ 
cies”. 

Sec.  16.  Section  847(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the 
following: 

“ Provided, ,  however.  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  such 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1959”. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoeven:  On 
page  0,  line  19,  strike  out  line  19  and  all 
thereafter  down  through  line  13  on  page  8. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  amendment  which  would 
strike  the  mandatory  barter  provision 
from  the  bill.  It  strikes  out  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
place  any  restrictions  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  may  be  exported. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  just  going  to  say, 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
amendment  just  voted  on,  I  certainly 
would  not  object,  if  the  House  indicates 
its  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh:  On 
page  8,  following  line  23,  insert  a  new  section 
14  reading  as  follows,  and  renumber  succeed¬ 
ing  sections  to  conform: 

“Sec.  14.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  the  following 
new  section : 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II,  or  III  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export 
vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  “export  vessel”  shall 
mean  the  ocean  vessel  transporting  the  sur¬ 


plus  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States  port  of  landing  to  foreign  port 
of  discharge.’  ” 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  reading  of  this  amendment  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  the  quickest  way 
to  explain  it. 

I  realize,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  would,  of  necessity,  have  its  impact 
on  all  the  coastal  ports  of  the  United 
States.  But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  House,  in 
enacting  that  law,  never  intended  that 
the  impact  should  come  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  seaway. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  beginning  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  this  year  it  will  modify  its 
long-established  policy  with  respect  to 
the  shipment  of  the  surplus  commodities 
under  this  existing  law  and  indicated 
that  it  would  permit  the  exportation 
through  Canadian  ports  of  grain  moving 
under  this  law. 

It  is  quite  simple  to  realize  that  that 
will  ultimately  be  detrimental  to  all  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  legislate  into  law  that 
which  has  been  standard  administrative 
procedure,  and  which  procedure  has  been 
followed  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  of  grains  under  Public  Law 
480,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that  this 
amendment  would  conform  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  followed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  shipment  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  all  of  our  surplus  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  where  grain  has  been  shipped  via 
the  Great  Lakes  in  years  past,  transship¬ 
ment  has  been  allowed? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  is  the  established 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know.  But  let 
us  concede  the  gentleman  to  state  the 
fact,  as  he  usually  does.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  directed  at  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  any  established  policy.  Rather 
it  is  directed  to  a  change  in  the  policy 
which  has  been  announced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  And  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  he  is  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lak^s, 
and  I  assume  he  is,  he  should  be  the 
first  to  support  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
directive  changes  established  policy? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  It  simply  permits  of  the 
transshipment  of  these  grains  out  of  a 
Canadian  port.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
under  that  announced  program  that 
those  grains  will  never  touch  a  port  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

Mi-.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
directive  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
goes  into  effect  September  1. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  it  has  caused 
great  concern  all  up  and  down  the  east 
coast  and  the  gulf  coast.  We  are  now 
providing  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  inspectors  in  a  foreign  port  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  outgoing  cargo; 
that  is,  we  would  be  under  this  new  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Precisely. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Heretofore  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  inspectors  have 
been  used  to  inspect  incoming  cargoes  in 
foreign  ports,  but  I  know  of  no  author¬ 
ity  to  inspect  outgoging  cargoes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  -that  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  suggested  change. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  if 
the  hearings  do  not  disclose  that  there 
were  discrepancies  in  gradings  on  the 
cargoes  that  go  out  under  this  act,  and  if 
that  might  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
placing  inspectors  at  a  point  where  they 
could  supervise  outgoing  cargoes.  There 
is  a  reason  for  putting  inspectors  at  a 
point  where  they  can  supervise  outgoing 
cargoes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  may  very  well  be, 
but  I  point  out  that  we  have  for  years 
adopted  a  policy  of  insuring  transporta¬ 
tion  in  American  bottoms  50-50.  The 
proposed  change  would  remove  control 
of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  anti-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  amend¬ 
ment,  the  anti-Corn  Belt  amendment, 
the  antiwheat  amendment,  it  adversely 
affects  the  entire  Midwest  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Just  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  On  the 
"anti”  point.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  build 
up  U.S.  ports  and  not  build  up  Mont¬ 
real?  It  has  been  the  long-standing 
policy - 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  build  up  the 
ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
gulf  at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  refer  you  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment,  which  says : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "export 
vessel”  shall  mean  the  ocean  vessel  trans¬ 
porting  the  surplus  agricultural  commcKilties 
from  the  U.S.  port  of  loading  to  foreign  port 
of  discharge. 

No.  142- 


You  cannot  transfer  cargo  anywhere 
along  the  way.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
locks  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  today 
cannot  carry  the  heavy  loaded  ocean 
ships.  They  have  to  unload  part  of  their 
cargo,  in  order  to  get  through  the  locks 
which  they  call  topping. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  even  before 
we  get  it  actually  completed  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  seriously  restrict  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
take  away  from  the  Midwest  the  greater 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  amendment  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
this  amendment  was  known  as  the  Casey 
amendment.  It  was  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 
But  after  a  colloquy  earlier  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  forces  behind  this  amendment 
changed  their  mind  and  they  brought  up 
a  more  powerful  proponent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment, 
that  proponent  being  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

It  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so 
because  they  are  trying  a  power  play 
here.  They  are  trying  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  start  a  new  War  Between  the 
States — a  war  between  the  seacoast 
cities  of  this  country  and  the  great  urban 
communities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
a  power  play  to  move  the  centers  of 
transportation  for  farm  commodities 
from  the  middle  of  the  country  to  Gal¬ 
veston,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  Boston. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fight  in  another  form  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  is  the  fight 
that  took  place  for  a  period  of  30  years 
which  prevented  for  30  years  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  seaway  all  during  that  time. 
Nov/  that  the  seaway  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  we  find  the 
antissaway  forces  reviving  their  oppo¬ 
sition. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  This  is 
only  the  first  skirmish  in  the  war.  What 
will  the  next  battleground  be?  When 
will  the  next  crippling  blow  come?  If 
we  are  to  bar  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  as  a  result  of  this  amendment, 
farm  commodities  that  are  in  surplus, 
what  products  will  next  be  forbidden  to 
use  the  seaway?  Will  the  foreign-aid 
bill  be  the  next  vehicle  to  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  products  of  American  farms  and 
American  manufacturers  from  using  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway?  Will  every  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  that  is  brought  to  the  floor 
be  the  target  for  a  similar  amendment? 
Will  every  appropriation  bill  that  comes 
to  the  floor  be  limited  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds  so  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  American  goods  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 


Are  we  going  to  close  down  the  sea¬ 
way  now?  Because  that  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  dynamite  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  because  this 
amendment  will  shut  it  down  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  though  an  atomic  bomb  were 
placed  in  its  channel.  I  urge  the  com¬ 
mittee  not  to  accept  this  subterfuge. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment  is. 
It  is  a  subterfuge  to  hide  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment.  I  urge  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  correctly 
said  this  is  a  regional  amendment  re¬ 
quiring  discrimination  against  one  part 
of  our  country.  But  further  than  that 
it  is  a  discrimination  against  one  of  our 
strongest  and  best  allies  to  the  north  of 
us,  namely,  Canada.  Canada  went  along 
with  us  in  building  the  seaway  and  put 
more  money  into  it  than  we  did.  Now  we 
would  deny  them  the  benefits  of  the  sea¬ 
way  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
Trojan  horse  form  this  amendment 
takes.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  "Buy 
American”  amendment.  They  say,  “we 
want  to  stop  Canada — Canadian  cities 
not  American  cities.”  "Beware  of  Mon¬ 
treal,”  they  say,  when  actually,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  destroy  the  trade  not  only  of 
Montreal,  but  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  Buffalo — every  American  metrop¬ 
olis  on  the  Great  Lakes.  What  they 
actually  want  us  to  do  is  not  only  to 
discriminate  against  Canada,  but  against 
every  city  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country. 

This  is  a  destructive  amendment.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II, 
strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

*"***a**"l**M**i>il*— * im^— - r--  I,  i,-,,  |  ,  | 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL  ~ 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on\ollcall  No.  137  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  RL  I  am  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  answer  to  my  name.  I 
was  present  and\nswered  to  my  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  an(L  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  permanent  Record  ark}  Journal  will 
be  corrected  accordingly.  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULE^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speak^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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In  executive  session  the  committee  ordered  favorably 
reported,  with  amendments,  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  5547^0  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code'of  1954  relating  to  possessions  of  the  U.S. 

H.R.  7947,  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
nonrefundable  capital  contributions  to  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Associatio'm 

H.R.  8725,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  make  technical  changes  in  certain  excise  tax  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  will  meehMonday  morning,  August 
24,  at  10  a.m.,  to  continue  consideration  of  H.R.  8684, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue*Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  deferral  of  taxation  of  amounts  withheld  by  a  bank 
or  finance  company  from  a  dealer  In  personal  property 
to  secure  obligations  of  the  dealer,  untAsuch  time  as  such 
amounts  are  paid  to  or  made  available  tta  the  dealer,  and 
to  consider  H.R.  8126,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  exchanges 
of  property  and  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws. 


Joint  Committee  Meetings 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Conferees  continued  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  S.  1555,  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  but  did  not  conclude  their  work, 
and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 


COAL  RESEARCH 


Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senates  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  6596,  proposed  £foal  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Act. 


ALASKAN  COAL  LANDS 


Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  re/oht  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of 
H.R.  6939,  providing  for  the  leasing  of  Alaskan  coal 
lands  so  as  to  increase  the  acreage/limitation  under  the 
Alaskan  Coal  Leasing  Act,  but  djd  not  reach  final  agree¬ 
ment,  and  recessed  subject  to  cal 


BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
tfew  Laws 


(For  last  listing  of  publjt  laws,  see  Digest,  p.  Dyyy,  August  iy, 

1959) 


S.J.  Res.  1 18,  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  proc¬ 
lamation  calling  for  the  U.S.  flag  to  be  flown  at  half  staff 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  veteran 
of  the  War /Between  the  States.  Signed  August  18, 1959 
(P.L.  86-162). 


S.  1289,  t0  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  Pro- 
gram  for  children.  Signed  August  18,  1959  /(P.L. 
86-163).  #  /  . 

H.R.  8283,  fiscal  i960  appropriations  for  thef  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Signed  August  18,  ,1959  (P.L. 
86-164). 

H.R.  3682,  to  permit  the  processing  of  ^Certain  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  Small  Tracts  Act  for  pfnds  included  in 
the  Caribou  and  Targhee  National  IJArests  by  the  act  of 
August  14, 1958.  Signed  August  18;  1959  (P.L.  86-165). 

H.R.  7454,  fiscal  i960  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  Signed  Augu/t  18, 1959  (P.L.  86-166). 

H.R.  4405,  authorizing  studies  on  the  feasibility  of 
developing  water  resources/of  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Red 
River  in  Texas.  Signed  August  18, 1959  (P.L.  86-167). 

S.  1512,  Farm  Credit /Let  of  1959.  Signed  August  18, 
1959  (P.L.  86-168). 

H.R.  4644,  to  credit  postal  revenues  certain  amounts 
in  connection  with7 postal  activities.  Signed  August  18, 
1959  (P.L.  86-i6p). 

H.R.  5138,  to  extend  the  grounds  of  the  Custis-Lee 
Mansion  in/  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Signed 
August  18/1959  (P.L.  86-170). 

H.R.  4^1,  relating  to  payment  of  compensation  in 
cases  of' third-person  liability  under  the  Longshoremen’s  .. 
and  ^arbor  Workers’  Act.  Signed  August  18,  1959 
^P/.  86-171). 

>.  1455,  authorizing  the  leasing  of  cotton  acreage  allot- 
nts  during  the  crop  years  of  1959  through  1961. 
Signed  August  18, 1959  (P.L.  86-172). 

H.R\s5849,  to  extend  for  5  years  from  admission  the 
time  winfin  which  the  State  of  Alaska  can  select  lands 
under  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases.  Signed  August  18, 
1959  (P.L.  8V173). 

H.R.  7508,  ha  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  by  consolidating  the  existing  Bureaus 
of  Ordnance  and  Aeronautics.  Signed  August  18,  1959 
(P.L.  86-174). 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  20 

(All  meetings  are  open  unleXs  otherwise  designated ) 
Senate 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  open  ^hearings  on  H.R.  8385, 
mutual  security  appropriations  for  fiscal  1960,  to  hear  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  10:30  a.m.,  1224 
New  Senate  Office  Building;  NT 

Executive,  to  mark  up  H.R.  8575,  fiscal  i960  appropriations 
for  military  construction,  2:30  p.m.,  room  F-37/Uapitol. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Small  Business  Sub¬ 
committee,  executive,  on  amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  10  mi.,  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  \ 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Business  ancPCom- 
merce  Subcommittee,  on  H.R.  7145,  authorizing  D.C.  insurance 
companies  to  lend  up  to  66%  percent  of  the  value  on  real  estate; 
S.  740,  D.C.  Act  Against  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment; 
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business  having-  expired,  the  call  of  the 
calenda\is  now  in  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  drder  previously  entered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  re  11. 

The  Chief  Clenq  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  mat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderedN 

The  clerk  will  proceed  wi\h  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  640. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1711)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  help 
to  build  essential  world  conditions  of 
peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief 
of  human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  was  announced  as  first 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


minor  child.  Antonino  Miosl  Castronovo, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mary  Frances 
Castronovo,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Antonino  Miosi  Castronovo  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act. 


MAN-YEH  CHOW 


PIERRE  BERTAGNOLIO 

The  bill  (S.  1072)  for  the  relief  of 
Pierre  Bertagnolio  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Pierre  Bertagnolio  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  fop  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up¬ 
on  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


FRANK  PODANY 

The  bill  (S.  1856)  for  the  relief/ of 
Frank  Podany  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading1;  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  /follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United r  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled/ That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration/nd  Nationality 
Act,  Frank  Podany  shall  be/deemed  to  have 
been  born  In  Czechoslovakia. 

■  CASTRONOVO 

for  the  relief  of 
;ronovo  was  con- 
>e  engrossed  for  a 
he  third  time,  and 

Senate  and  House  of 
s  United  States  of 
embled.  That,  for  the 
1(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
,  Nationality  Act,  the 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1865)  for  the  relief  of  Man-Yeh 
Chow,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  “Act”,  to  strike  out  “upon  payment 
nof  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
■vailable”  and  insert  “The  number  of 
ugees  to  whom  permanent  residence 
in\the  United  States  may  be  granted 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amende^/ 
is  hereby  reduced  by  one.”;  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hop.se  of 
'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coftgress  assembled,  Thai,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Man-Yeh  Chow  shall  be  held  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  beeh,  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent/residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  jdf  this  Act.  The 
number  of  refugees  to  whofn  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  United  States  may  be  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refu¬ 
gee  Relief  Act  of  195»f  as  amended,  is  hereby 
reduced  by  one. 


CONCETTA  MARCELLA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th§ 
bill  (S.  1298)  for  the  relief  of  Concet 
Marcella,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, /with 
amendments,  in  line  5,  after  th^  name 
“Concetta”,  to  strike  out  “Marcella,”  and 
insert  “Meglio  Meglio,”,  and  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  “States”,  to  insert  a  colon 
and  “Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  Concetta  Meglio  Meglio  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege  or-'status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.”;  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  pj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  at  section  101(a)  (27(A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor /child,  Concetta  Meglio  Meglio, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu¬ 
ral-born/alien  child  of  Marianna  Marcella, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  Concetta  Meglio 
Meglio  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
bq  ’  accorded  any  right,  privilege  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta  Meglio 
Meglio.” 


The  amendm/nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and 


ND 


MARTHA  UCHACZ,  BARTOSZYCE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1836)  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz,  Bartoszyce  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  with  an  amendment,  in  line  5, 
after  the  name  “Uchacz”,  to  strike  out 
“Bartoszyce,”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  .Nationality 
\  Act,  the  minor  child,  Martha  Uchacz,  shall 


WILLIAM  JAMES  HARKINS  AN 
HOMAS  LLOYD  HARKINS 

he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  \be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
.1  (S.  2027)  for  the  relief  of  William  horn  alien  child  of  Anne  Barras,  a  citizen 
blames  Harkins  and  Thomas  Lloyd  of/he  United  States. 

Harkins,  which  had  been  reported  from  T^e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an  Thx  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
amendment,  m  line  8,  after  the  word  -  „  „  .V.  .  „„„  .  _ 

“natural”,  to  strike  out  “parents”  and  f°  H  d  ad  g’  read  the  third  time' 

and  pass! 


insert  “mother”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children,  William  James  Harkins  and 
Thomas  Lloyd  Harkins,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  James  Har¬ 
kins,  citizens  of  the  United  States :  Provided, 
That  the  natural  mother  of  William  James 
Harkins  and  Thomas  Lloyd  Harkins  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  titleywas  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha  Uchacz.” 


LEOKADIA  GUZY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2050)  for  the  relief  of  Leokadia 
Guzy,  which  had  beemreported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  thh  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Leokadia  Jolsnboskl  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  haveNbeen  law¬ 
fully  admitted  to  the  United  StateiTor  per¬ 
manent  residence  as  of  the  date  of\he  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  qf  the 
required  visa  fee :  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Leokadia  Jomboski  s>-pll  notNpy 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  £ 
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right,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and.Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  fading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  \ 

The  title  wa! .amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leokadia  Jom- 
boski.”  \ 

- T - 

IRENE  ByRDA 

The  Senate  proceededLo  consider  the 
bill  (S  2102)  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Burda, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  line  5,  after  the  name  “Irene”, 
to  insert  “Wladyslawa”,  and  in  line  8, 
after  the  name  “Irene”,  to  insert'* ‘Wlad¬ 
yslawa”;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States\of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  th,e 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,' 
the  minor  child,  Irene  Wladyslawa  Burda, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Burda,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Irene  Wladyslawa  Burda  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Wladyslawa 
Burda.” 


LOUIS  J.  DeWINTER  AND  SIMONE 
H.  DeWINTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1705)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  J.  DeWinter  and  Simone  H.  De- 
Winter  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

OATHER  S.  HALL 

The  bill  (H.R.  1718)  for  the  relief  of 
Oather  S.  Hall  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

FELIP  LEWENSZTEJN  (HARRY  LIP> 
LEVENSTEIN) 

The  bill  (H.R.  7165)  for  the  relief  of 
Felip  Lewensztejn  (Harry  Lipa  Leven- 
stein)  was  considered,  ordered*  t0 a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  apd  passed. 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded/to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  406)  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  3, 
after  line  23,  to/strike  out: 

Sec.  9.  For  /the  purposes  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (C y  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Aefrf  the  minor  child,  Anna  Marina 
Marolo  Ropsiello,  shall  be  held  and  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  natural  born  accompanying 
alient  child  of  Mrs.  Anselmo  Rossiello,  a  law¬ 
fully  resident  alien  of  the  United  States. 


On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
“10”  to  “9”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  “11” 
to  “10”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “12”  to 
“11”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “13”  to 
“12”;  on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
“14”  to  “13”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  “15” 
to  “14”;  and  after  line  19,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Lewis 
Dosa,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Dosa,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  Lewis 
Dosa  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
redd  a  third  time. 

joint  resolution  was  read  the. 
third  tjme  and  passed.  / 

:lls  passed  over 

The  bill  tS.  861)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  land  under 
the  control  of  '  the  Federal  Government 
was  annouced  ak  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  \  Mr.  President,  let  the 
bill  be  passed  over.  \  / 

The  PRESIDING  OJipicER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  662)/  tik  amend  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do 
mestic  Allotment/Act  to  provide  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  fdrm  programs  by  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  farmer  committee¬ 
men  was  announced  as  next  in'order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidency et  the 
bill  go  ovey: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th\bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4938)  to  amend  t.._ 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  definition  of 
/Jeanuts”  which  is  now  in  effect  was 
innouneed  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  that  bill  have  been 
submitted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  particularly  the  amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  felt  sure  there 
would  be  objection.  I  believe,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  that  it  is  not  proper  business  for 
transaction  upon  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EXEMPTION  OF  PRODUCTION  OF 
DURUM  WHEAT  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  IN  CALIFORNIA  FROM  THE 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  AND  MAR¬ 
KETING  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  623)  to  exempt  the  production 
of  Durum  wheat  in  the  Tulelake  area, 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  Calif.,’ 
from  the  acreage  allotment  and  market¬ 


ing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amende 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry/ with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  sec/ion  334 (i) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment/Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1334(i ))f,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1958  and  195ST  and  inserting 
“1958  through  1961” 

The  amendment  was/agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading/read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  provide  a  2 -year  extension  of 
‘  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California.” 

— 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  TO 
CREEK  TRIBE 

The  bill  (S.  2339)  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
of  the  Creek  Tribe  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (69  Stat. 
431),  is  amended  by  changing  “$200,000”  to 
“$325,000”. 

GRANTING  OF  MINERAL  RIGHTS  ON 

CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  CROW  IN¬ 
DIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1715)  to  grant  minerals,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  and  gas  on  certain  lands  in  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  22,  after  the 
word  “devisees”,  to  insert  “or  successors 
in  interest,”,  and  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  “leases”,  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  “regardless  of  any  prior  conveyance 
by  such  allottee,  heirs,  or  devisees  of  the 
'•^ands  overlying  such  minerals  and  re- 
irdless  of  the  form  of  reference  in  such 
conveyance,  or  lack  or  reference,  to  the 
minerals  reserved  by  this  Act  and  made 
subject  to  further  order  of  Congress”; 
so  as  toonake  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  ofyjune  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  751) ,  as 
amended  by  th&Act  of  May  26,  1926  (44  Stat. 
658),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  Any\and  all  minerals,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  and  gas,  onNany  of  the  lands  to  be 
allotted  hereunder  ar preserved  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  members  of\he  tribe  in  common 
and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribal 
council,  be  leased  for  mining  purposes  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347\25  U.S.C.  396 
A-f ) .  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  when  Ony  land  is 
leased  for  mining  purposes  and  development 
thereunder  shall  indicate  the  presence  of 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas,  in\aying 
quantities,  the  lessee  or  lessees  shall  proceed 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  to  complete\he 
development  under  said  lease  to  extract  the 
mineral,  including  oil  and  gas,  from  the 
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latad  leased  and  to  bring  the  product  mined 
or  Extracted  into  market  as  speedily  as  pos- 
siblevunless  the  extraction  and  sale  thereof 
be  withheld  with  the  consent  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  oYjndians:  Provided  further,  That  al- 
lotmentk^ereunder  may  be  made  of  lands 
classified  altvaluable  chiefly  for  coal  or  other 
minerals  wn'Sch  may  be  patented  as  herein 
provided  witlria  reservation,  set  forth  in  the 
patent,  of  the  c&al,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral 
deposits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Tribe: 
Provided,  further,  That  at  the  expiration  of 
fifty  years  from  theqate  of  approval  of  this 
Act,  unless  otherwise'1  ordered  by  Congress, 
the  coal,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral  deposits 
upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  said  allotted 
lands  shall  become  the  prctoerty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  allottee  or  his  heirsvor  devisees,  or 
successors  in  interest,  or  their  heirs  or 
devisees,  subject  to  any  outstanding  leases. 

“(b)  Title  to  the  minerals  so  granted  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trfist  for  the 
Indian  owners,  except  that  if  uponvthe  ex¬ 
piration  of  said  fifty  years,  the  entire'Indian 
interest  in  the  minerals  within  any  'allot¬ 
ment  or  parcel  thereof  is  granted  by  this1, Act 
to  a  person  or  persons  who  at  that  time  hbjd 
an  unrestricted  title  to  the  lands  overlyir 
such  minerals,  then  the  Secretary  of  the\ 
Interior  shall  by  fee  patent  transfer  to  such 
person  or  persons  the  unrestricted  fee  simple 
title  to  such  minerals,  which  title  shall  vest 
in  such  person  or  persons  as  of  the  date  of 
the  patent.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DISPOSITION  OP  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  IN  INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

The  bill  (H.R.  2722)  to  supplement  the 
act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  137),  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  final 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  territory 
and  for  other  purposes”  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  KLAMATH 
TERMINATION  ACT 
The  bill  (S.  2421).  to  amend  the 
Klamath  Termination  Act  was  consid¬ 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Af 
Representatives  of  the  United  States/ of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  i/  or¬ 
der  to  permit  an  immediate  payment /f  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Klamath  Ma/h,  the 
title  to  which  was  taken  by  the  Uni/d  States 
by  the  Act  of  August  23,  1958  (72/tat.  816), 
and  thereby  make  possible  partial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  the  Klamath/lndians  who 
have  elected  to  withdraw  Drom  the  tribe, 
which  will  lessen  the  need/or  making  in¬ 
terim  loans  to  such  Indian/ subsection  28(f) 
of  the  Act  of  August  Y3/ 1954,  as  amended 
(72  Stat.  816),  is  hereb/amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  /or  the  taking  of  title 
by  the  United  State/ from  April  1,  1961,  to 
the  earliest  date  a/ter  September  30,  1959, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter¬ 
mines  that  fun/s  for  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  pric</ are  available  from  the  sale 
of  stamps  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  Act  /f  March  16,  1934,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C./l$). 
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TRUST  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  THE  WIND  RIVER  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  IN  WYOMING 

The  bill  (S.  1751)  to  place  in  trust 
status  certain  land  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  described  lands  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming,  shall  hereafter  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the  Arap¬ 
ahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation  in  Wyoming : 

LAND  DESCRIPTION 

Section  32,  Township  5  North,  Range  4  West, 
Wind  River  Meridian 

Tract  1:  Beginning  at  a  point  553.8  feet 
south  of  the  corner  of  sections  29,  30,  31,  and 
32;  said  point  being  corner  numbered  1; 
thence  south  106.2  feet  to  corner  numbered  2 
..which  is  identical  with  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  section  32;  thence  east/ 
200^feet  to  corner  numbered  3;  thence  nortl/ 
106.2\feet  to  corner  numbered  4;  thence  west 
200  fetet  to  corner  numbered  1  and  plac/of 
beginning,  comprising  0.487  acres.  / 

Tract  Sc  Beginning  at  a  point  118/  feet 
south  of  the  corner  of  sections  29,  30/31,  and 
32;  said  point  being  corner  numbered  1; 
thence  southM35.6  feet  to  corner/umbered 
2;  thence  eastN200  feet  to  corner  numbered 
3;  thence  north  465.6  feet  to  corper  numbered 
4;  thence  west  200'feet  to  poii/of  beginning, 
or  described  as  a  2/cre  tract  in  the  north¬ 
west  quarter  northwest  qu/ter,  section  32. 

Tract  3 :  West  half  Southwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter  north/est  quarter,  section 
32,  comprising  5.0  acres^ 

TRUST  STATES  OF  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  THE  STANDING  ROCK 
SIOUX  RESERVATION,  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  bil/S.  417)  to  place  in  trust'Xtatus 
certain  lands  in  the  Standing  Rock  Sipux 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  SoU|,h 
Dakota  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  er 
gro/ed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the\ 
th/d  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
'America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  west 
half  northeast  quarter,  section  23,  township 
130  north,  range  80  west,  fifth  principal  me¬ 
ridian,  Sioux  County,  North  Dakota,  con¬ 
taining  80  acres,  more  or  less,  on  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  North  Dakota, 
purchased  by  the  United  States  with  funds 
derived  from  the  “Indian  Moneys,  Proceeds 
of  Labor,  Standing  Rock  Boarding  School” 
account,  shall  hereafter  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2524)  relating  to  the  power 
of  the  States  to  impose  net  income  taxes 
on  income  derived  from  interstate  com¬ 
merce  was  announced  as  next/in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  the  pending  business/f  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  ask  that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over 

- T* 

APPORTIONMENT''  OF  COMPENSA¬ 
TION  OF  VETERANS  WHO  DIS¬ 
APPEAR 

The  bill  (Hk.  255)  to  amend  section 
358  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for/apportionment  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  .  Veterans  who  disappear  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BELLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2522)  to  provide  for  the 
enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of 
certain  donated  commodities  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  experimental  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  programs  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over. 


CSUMPTTON  OF  SERVICE  CON¬ 
NECTION  OF  MULTIPLE  SCLERO¬ 
SIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  267)  to  amend  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  multiple  sclerosis  developing  a  10 
percent  or  more  degree  of  disability 
within  3  years  after  separation  from 
active  service  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
service  connected  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  me  in  support  of  H.R. 
267. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey 

H.R.  267  increases  the  presumptive  period 
for  service  connection  of  multiple  sclerosis 
developing  a  10  percent  of  disability  from 
2  to  3  years.  At  the  present  time  a  vet¬ 
eran  must  detect  this  disease  within  2 
years  after  his  discharge  from  the  armed 
services  if  he  is  to  qualify  for  any  of  the 
veterans’  health  benefits  programs.  It  has 
long  been  noted  that  multiple  sclerosis 
ihould  not  come  under  such  a  hard  and 
,st  rule  because  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
de\ect  in  its  early  stages.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  bill  is  sound  and  apparent  to 
all.  St  is  the  product  of  several  years  of 
investigation  and  testimony  by  leading  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  so  that  I  don’t  wish  to  bur¬ 
den  the  Senate  with  a  longer  analysis  of 
the  bill.- 

I  would  like  to  mentioin  that  this  bill 
is  an  example\of  the  general  concern  with 
multiple  sclerosis  itself.  This  disease  is  one 
of  the  most  devastating  we  have  to  fight 
today.  It  strikes  people  in  their  prime,  about 
20  to  40  years  old. \ It  is  multiple  both  in 
the  sense  that  it  attacks  several  areas  of 
the  body  at  once,  and  mat  it  frequently  re¬ 
turns  after  a  period  or\  improvement.  It 
is  sclerotic  because  it  Telvyes  scars  at  the 
nerve  endings. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  there  a 
State  populated  entirely  by  victims  of  mul¬ 
tiple  sclerosis  and  related  diseases.  But 
there  could  well  be.  The  number  of  such 
patients  and  their  families  in  thi£s.  country 
is  believed  to  be  larger  than  the  population 
of  19  States.  A  city  inhabited  solely  by 
these  patients  and  their  families  wou 
about  the  fifth  largest  in  the  country- 
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ger  than  Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  or  San 

Francisco. 

The  right  against  multiple  sclerosis  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  Halls  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  bec&use  in  1950  the  Congress  estab¬ 
lished  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness.  The  Institute,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  are 
currently  waging'^  broad  fight  against  this 
dreaded  disease.  'The  fight  being  waged  is 
not  a  speedy  one,  it  has  none  of  the  flair 
of  many  of  the  otheX fights  we  see  around 
us,  but  its  outcome  is  crucial.  The  na¬ 
tional  society  is  sponsoring  research  proj¬ 
ects  and  fellowships  to  continue  the  basic 
research  which  is  fundamental  for  an  even¬ 
tual  cure.  We  have  made  great  progress  in 
health  in  the  last  few  decades,  with  the 
real  possibility  of  the  elimination  of  polio 
and  other  unconquerable  diseases.  I  am 
confident  that  with  continued  public  sup¬ 
port  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  countless  people  who  are  stricken 
with  multiple  sclerosis.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

hi irvr-i  Ia  4-Vw>  4-  _  ir 


with  respect  to  (a),  any  forfeiture  occurring 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  or  (b)  an  act  or  acts  which  occurred 
1946he  ^hiliPPine  Elands  prior  to  July  4, 

“(e)  No  apportionment  award  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  in 
any  case  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3504  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  forfeiture  under 
this  section  there  shall  be  no  authority  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  (1) 
to  make  an  apportionment  award  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  or  (2)  to  make  an  award 
to  any  person  of  gratuitous  benefits  based  on 
any  period  of  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
commencing  before  the  date  of  commission 
of  the  offense.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  61  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“§  3505.  Forfeiture  for  subversive  activities 

,.  ,  ~~  —  ~ (a)  Any  individual  who  is  convicted 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
the  bill?  \  °f  any  offense  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  this  section  shall,  from  and  after  the  date 
nsidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  conyfiission  of  such  offense,  have  no  right 

ciH  LTio  fi w-\ a  nwri  boncfits  Ulldfir  laws  g H m inic_ 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  Over  by  request 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2405)  to  amend  section 
101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code'  to 
provide  that  a  child  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  adopted  child  of  a  veteran  where 
the  child  was  a  member  of  the  veteran’s 
household  and  is  adopted  by  tlfie  spouse 
of  the  veteran  within  2  yeaiVof  the  vet¬ 
eran  s  death,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

SETTING  ASIDE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
WASHINGTON FOR  THE  QUINAULT 
TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2188)  to  set  aside  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  Washington  for  Indians  of 
the  Quinault  Tribe  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and' passed. 


/ 


considered  __ _ 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  271)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  further 
period  for  presuming  service  connection 
in  the  case  of  veterans  suffering  from 
Hansen’s  disease  (leprosy),  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  “within”,  to  strike  out 
“five”  and  insert  “three.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


t>y  the  Veterans’  AdmlnlstrationTased  APACHE  TRIBE,  ARIZONA 

cSSStf1 UTrfS  biiulS2?6?^oToS,eat‘hor,?ldT?r!hc 

Sion  o\such  offense  and  no  other  person  hnlrt!  ^  ?  tha,fc  the  United 

entitled  to  such  benefits  on  account  h°1rc*s.itltle  to  cerfcam  land  in  trust 

- -  “  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe, 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2282)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  17,  1952,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FORFEITURE  OF  BENEFITS  UNDER 

LAWS  ADMINISTERED  BY  TH 

VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  /the 
bill  (H.R.  7106)  to  amend  title  38 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  for¬ 
feiture  of  benefits  under  laws  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Veterans’  Administration 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  ap  amendment 
to  stiike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  section  3503  of  tijrfe  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by.  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  no  forfeiture  of  benefits  may  be 
imposed  under  this  section  or  section  3504 
of  this  title  upjzta  any  individual  who  was  a 
resident  of,  or  domiciled  in,  a  State  at  the 
time  the  ac y  or  acts  occurred  on  account  of 
which  benefits  would,  but  for  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  be/forfeited  unless  such  individual 
ceases  to  be  a  resident  of,  or  domiciled  in,  a 
efore  the  expiration  of  the  period 
„  which  criminal  prosecution  could  be 
rltuted.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 


sion  o 
shall  be 
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of  such  individual.  After  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  return  of  an  indictment  for  such  an  of¬ 
fense  the  Veterans’  Administration  shall 
suspend  payment  of  such  gratuitous  bene¬ 
fits  pending  disposition  of  the  criminal 
proceedings.  If  £ny  individua)  whose  right 
to  benefits  has  beeh  terminated  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  granted  a  pardon  of  the  of¬ 
fense  by  the  Presidents,  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  such  benefits  shall  be  restored 
as  of  the  date  of  such  pardon. 

“(b)  The  offenses  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  are  those  offenses  for 
which  punishment  is  prescribed  (1)  in  the 
following  provisions  of  title-,  18,  United 
States  Code:  sections  792,  79’3  794,  798 

2381,  2382,  2383;  2384,  2385,  2387/3388,  2389 
2390,  and  chapter  105;  (2)  in  the\Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  articles  94,  104,  and 
106;  (3)  >n  the  following  sections  qf  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954:  sections  222x223, 
224,  and  226;  and  (4)  in  the  following 
sectiofis  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  pf 
1950/ sections  4,  112,  and  113.  \ 

JXc)  The  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
'  e  Administrator  in  each  case  in  which  an 
individual  is  indicted  or  convicted  of  an 
offense  listed  in  clauses  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  may  be  appropriate,  shall  notify 
the  Administrator  in  each  case  in  which  an 
individual  is  convicted  of  an  offense  listed 
m  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap¬ 
ter  61  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

“3505.  Forfeiture  for  subversive  activities.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  < 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2411)  to  amend  para¬ 
graph  1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
tourist  literature  was  announced  as  next' 
in  order. 


Arizona,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  11,  after  the  word  “Apache”,  to' 
strike  out  “Tribe:  Provided,  That  the 
lands  and  improvements  being  used  for 
administrative  purposes  as  of  the  date 
of  the  Act  shall  continue  to  be  so  used 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  determine  that  they  are  no 
longer  needed  for  such  purposes.”  and 
m  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  “Tribe,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  us  any  part  of  the  land  and 
improvements  for  administrative  or 
school  purposes  for  as  long  as  they  are 
needed  for  that  purpose.”,  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  lands,  together  with  the  im¬ 
provements  thereon,  included  in  the  former 
Fort;  Apache  Military  Reservation,  created  by 
Executive  order  of  February  I,  1877,  and 
subsequently  set  aside  by  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary  24\1923  (42  Stat.  1187),  as  a  site  for  the 
Theodores  Roosevelt  School,  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation\Arizona,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use 
any  part  of  the  laud  and  improvements  for 
administrative  or  school  purposes  for  as  long 
as  they  are  needed  fV  that  purpose. 

The  amendment  Was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  rea\the  third  time, 
and  p&ssed.  A 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  TO 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  UTK.  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  TRIBE  OF  THE  UTEMOUN- 

TAIN  RESERVATION,  COLO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consideXthe 
bill  (S.  2435)  to  provide  that  certaj 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unite 
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12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  that  II.  R.  8575,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  will  be  considered  today,  Aug.  21. 
pp.  15137,  15167 


HOUSE 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES,  Passed,  305-53,  with  amendments  H.  R. 

8609,  to  extend  and  amend  Public  Law  480.  pp.  15184-220 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Mclntire,  to  make  clear  that  a  provision  regarding  labeling  of 
donated  commodities  applies  to  donations  abroad,  p.  15198 
By  Rep.  Latta,  providing  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  barter  for 
materials  processed  in  the  U.  S.  if  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
bartered  are  exported  to  friendly  countries,  p.  15199 
By  Rep.  Sullivan,  to  include  the  language  of  H.  R.  1359,  the  food  stamp 
plan  which  had  been  reported  as  a  separate  bill  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  232  to  127.  pp.  15198-213,  15218-9 
By  Rep.  .Jhitten,  to  make  the  availability  of  foreign  currencies  subject 
to  appropriation  action,  p,  15213 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Keogh,  to  require  that  commodities  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
export  vessels  at  U.  S.  ports  (so  as  to  prevent  certain  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway),  by  a  vote  of  134-142.  pp.  15184-98 
By  Rep.  Machrowicz,  to  exempt  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  shipments  from  the 
Keogh  amendment  (above),  by  a  vote  of  71  to  108.  pp.  15186-98 
By  Rep.  tJhitten,  to  reduce  the  authorization  under  title  I  from 

$1,500,000,000  to  $1,250,000,000  in  order  to  encourage  more  surplus 
commodities  to  be  sold  at  world  prices  instead  of  being  disposed  of 
through  Public  Law  480.  pp.  15213-5 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  continue  titles  I  and  II  for  2  years  instead  of  1,  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  109.  pp.  15216-7 


14.  HEALTH;  PERSONNEL.  The/£ost  Office  and  CiviK Service  Committee  reported 

with  amendment  S.  216£,  to  provide  a  health  benefits  program  for  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  (II.  jfcfept.  957).  p.  15252 

15.  HOGS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (t>iit  did  not  actually 

report)  with  amendment  II.  R.  8394,  to  authorize  theN^ecretary  to  make 
market  incentive  payments  on  lightweight  hogs.  p.  Di 

16.  RECLAMATIOI^r  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  \pted  to  report 
(but  didyftot  actually  report)  with  amendment  II.  R.  4279,  oo  construct  and 

the  lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  TexasV  LaFeria 
division;  and  without  amendment  II.  R.  4952,  to  amend  the  act Nauthori zing 
Iced  River  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon,  in  ordekto 
in^Fease  the  capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  future  irrigation 
additional  lands,  p.  D803 

llALL  OF  FAME.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  rep 
with  amendment  II.  R.  5789,  to  incorporate  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fat 
p .  D804 

18.  CLAIMS.  Received  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  letter  transmitting  a 

report  of  all  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act;  to  Judiciary  Committee, 
p.  15252 
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19.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Received  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  letter  transmit¬ 
ting  the  48th  Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Control;  to  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  p.  15252 


CENSUS.  Rep.  Porter  discussed  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  U.  S.  for/ 
)60,  urged  that  "every  semblance  of  political  influence"  be  removed  from 
tWa  project,  and  inserted  extraneous  matter  on  this  subject  including  a 
newspaper  item  which  named  Don  Quesinberry  as  the  Secretary's  choice  for 


organizing  the  taking  of  the  agriculture  census  in  his  county. 


15237 -41 


21.  TEXTILES Rep .  Lane  criticized  the  policy  of  reciprocal  trade/ discussed 
it's  effect  on  the  textile  industry,  and  inserted  a  speech/^p.  Dorn,  S.C, 
on  this  subject,  p.  15225-6 


22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  fallowing  bills  will 
be  considered  orkMonday:  H.  R.  1341,  relating  to  safety  standards  for 
Government  passenger -carrying  motor  vehicles ;  and  ll./Con.  Res.  177, 
declaring  the  sensevof  Congress  on  the  depressed  domestic  mining  and 
mineral  industries .  ^p .  15182-3,  15223 


23.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Au] 


p.  15252 


tTEMS  IN  APPEND] 


24.  PROPERTY.  Extension  of  remark^yof  Sen.  ylley  urging  early  consideration 

of  the  proposed  bill  which  would  provide  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
Government  would  make  payments  t\  communities  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  that 
would  normally  have  derived  from  Federal  property  in  the  area.  p.  A7190 


25.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Hemphill  insertec 
textiles  be  strictly  controller 


'an  e^torial  urging  that  imports  of 
pp.  A?190-l 


26.  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Engle  ina/rted  an  editoMal,  "Reclamation  Projects  Yield 
Wide  Variety  of  Essentialn^enefits ."  pp.  A5U92-3 


Extension  of  remax^}  of  Rep.  Edmondson  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  general  engineering  studies  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  inserting  an  actress  by  Gen.  Whipple,  Army  En^.neers,  on  this  subject, 
pp.  A7219-21 


c 


27.  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Stratton  ihrging  passage  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill  and  stating  that  "no  finen.  job  could  be 
performed  by  Congress  than  passing  this  legislation  before  we  adjourn  for 


this  sessi 


p.  A7193 


28.  SURPLUSyCOMMODITIES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey  staking  that  his 
off  icy  has  received  more  than  11,000  communications  in  support\f  the  pro¬ 
posed  Great  White  Fleet,  and  inserting  an  editorial,  "An  Idea  Month 
Considering."  p.  A7196 


jANDS;  FORESTS.  Rep.  Berry  inserted  an  editorial,  "Operation  Bootstrap 
for  Indians,"  supporting  the  plan  for  Indian  self-help.  pp.  A7201-2 
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v  There  is  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later, 
and  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up\t  any  time, 

Mi\  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpeakeiLwill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi*.  ASCENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fromVMichigan  [Mr.  Hoffman], 

Mr.  HORFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wirnld  like  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  if  on  Monday 
next  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  discuss 
two  bills  I  have,  erne  having  to  do  with 
strikes  in  connection  with  public  utilities 
and  the  other  the  monopolistic  power  of 
the  unions  in  connection  with  next  year’s 
program.  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  iNould  say  that 
next  Monday  would  be  a  very  good  day 
for  special  orders.  \ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
mean,  no  one  else  will  want  to  Nik? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that.  No;  I  do  not  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  agree  to  that  statenWt. 
But,  I  have  profound  respect  for  rav 
friend.  \ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  we  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  New  England  fishing  fleet 
bill  will  not  come  up  until  Wednesday; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  and  I  am 
hopeful  my  friend  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  vain  hope, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  placed  upon  the  Clerk’s  desk  and 
signed  discharge  petition  No.  2,  to  bring 
before  the  House,  House  Resolution  339y 
introduced  on  August  10,  1959,  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Foley],  which  will  make  in  order 
for  consideration  by  the  House  hjs  bill, 
H.R.  4633,  to  provide  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary  and  an  elected  legjflative  as¬ 
sembly  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives./ 

This  is  the  most  liberal/oischarge  peti¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  been/placed  upon  the 
Clerk’s  desk.  It  pro/les  for  2  days  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  itself.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  offer  a  substitute 
and  permits  four  hours  of  general  debate 
on  that  substitute.  It  also  permits  the 
offering  of  /notion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  i/ructions.  - 

This  mftition  removes  the  cloud  that 
was  sought  to  be  cast  around  discharge 
petit/  No.  1  by  the  opponents  of  home 
rul/ 

/hen  they  opposed  the  earlier  rule,  on 
t/e  ground  that  it  was  too  restrictive,  I 
/challenged  them  to  come  forth  with  any 
reasonable  compromise  that  would  bring 


a  home  rule  bill  before  the  House  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  believed  then,  and  now 
know,  that  they  would  never  offer  any 
compromise  but  would  continue  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  ob¬ 
struct  House  consideration  of  any  home 
rule  bill. 

The  proponents  of  home  rule  have  now 
waited  more  than  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  for  any  compromise  to  be  offered. 
It  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

We  now  demonstrate  our  good  faith  by 
calling  for  a  very  liberal  rule. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  agree  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  intention  of  reporting  any 
kind  of  a  home  rule  bill.  Those  who 
have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  our 
Rules  Committee  about  the  matter  tell 
me  that  he  has  assured  them  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  having  his  committee 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  rule  or  of  re¬ 
porting  a  rule. 

Let  me  assure  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  discharge  petition  i/ 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  l/e 
House  and  in  accordance  with  papfia- 
Snentap?  procedure.  This  discharge  pe¬ 
tition  is  not  an  attempt  to  shor/ircuit 
theyregular  procedure  of  the  Hmise  nor 
it  is\an  attempt  to  bypass /he  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House.  Tho/e  commit¬ 
tees  have  amply  demonstrated  that  they 
will  prevent  the  House  f/n  working  its 
will  on  home  rule  legisLnion.  The  only 
alternative  Ifeft  to  Mentbers  of  the  House 
it  to  follow  it9crules/nd  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Ren/  in  this  manner. 

I  urge  all  Members,  regardless  of  how 
they  will  vote  oy  Anal  enactment  of  the 
home  rule  bi/  to  sign  this  petition  so 
that  the  Ho/e  can  finally  work  its  will 
in  connection  therewith. 


/LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

My  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  content  that 
beginning  at  the  close  of  business  today 
/  may  have  a  leave  of  absence  on  ac¬ 
count  of,  although  not  directly  \on- 
nected  with,  Government  business.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLITICS  AND  INFLATION 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  for 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  this  morning’s  issue 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  entitled 
“Politics  and  Inflation.”  From  all  I  can 
learn,  the  editorial  presents  an  accurate 
analysis : 

Politics  and  Inflation 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
suddenly  reversed  itself  Tuesday,  and 
pigeonholed  President  Eisenhower’s  request 
for  legislation  enabling  the  Treasury  to  pay 
attractive  interest  on  new  Government 
bonds. 

It  seems  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
feared  to  split  their  party  on  the  issue  of 


tight  money  v.  loose  money — the  l/ter 
being  supposedly  a  vote-getter  for  Demo¬ 
crats.  / 

BOND  PROPOSAL  PUT  ON  SHe/ 

This  was  a  proposal  to  let  tl/ Treasury 
fight  inflation  by  converting  a  /t  of  short¬ 
term  paper  held  by  banks  into  long-term 
paper  held  by  investors.  Th/  former  is  in¬ 
flationary;  the  latter  isn’t./ 

All  of  which  goes  to /show  how  some 
politicians  put  politics  Above  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country  and  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  / 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mrs.  DWY/R.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aug¬ 
ust  18,  on/uorum  call  No.  137,  I  am 
recorded  /  failing  to  answer.  I  was  on 
the  floo/  and  answered  to  my  name. 
Yeste/y  I  attempted  to  correct  this, 
and  /  was  incorrectly  reported  in  the 
Record  to  read  “37”  instead  of  “137.” 

./he  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
yie  permanent  Record  will  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 


•  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Alford 

[Roll  No.  140] 
Gray 

Pillion 

Aspinall 

Hall 

Powell 

Baker 

Halleck 

Preston 

Barr 

Hardy 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Becker 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Blatnik 

Horan 

Rodino 

Bolton 

Jackson 

Rooney 

Bow 

.  Johnson,  Colo. 

Rostenkowski 

Bowles 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Boykin 

Kilday 

Shipley 

Canfield 

Kirwan 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Lipscomb 

Steed 

Cederberg 

McSween 

Taylor 

Collier 

Magnuson 

Teague,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Martin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Mason 

Teller 

Dague 

Merrow 

Thomas 

Dawson 

Michel 

Thompson,  La. 

JOollinger 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Xlooley 

Minshall 

Udall 

Emott 

Monagan 

Van  Pelt 

Evms 

Morgan 

Wain  wright 

FarnStein 

Morrison 

Wampler 

FasceX  - 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Wharton 

FeighaA. 

O’Neill 

Williams 

Fisher  X 

Osmers 

Winstead 

Fogarty  \ 

Pilcher 

Wolf 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  \ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  \ 


ROLLCALLS  ON  MONDAY  AND  TUES¬ 
DAY  OF  NEXT  WEEIC  POSTPONED 
UNTIL  WEDNESDAYS,  OF  NEXT 
WEEK  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event 
of  any  rollcall  being  demanded  on.  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday  of  next  week,  with  the 
exception  of  rollcalls  on  rules,  further 
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consideration  of  the  bill  or  bills  and  roll- 
callsswill  be  postponed  until  Wednesday 
of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts'^. 

There  w  air-no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  137  I  was  recorded  as  being 
absent.  I  was  present  and  answered  to 
my  name,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  be  correcised  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman^rom  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rollcall  No.  117  on  July  27  on  the  passagl 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7072),  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  I 
was  on  official  leave  of  absence.  Had  I 
been  present  and  voting  I  would  have 
voted  “yea.’' 


CLARIFYING  TYPES  OF  ARREST¬ 
MENT  PROHIBITED  WITH  RE¬ 
SPECT  TO  WAGES  OF  U.S.  SEAMEN 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  1958)  to  amend 
title  46,  United  States  Code,  section  601, 
to  clarify  types  of  arrestment  prohibited 
with  respect  to  wages  of  U.S.  seamen, 
with  House  amendment  thereto,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Bonner,  George  P. 
Miller,  Zelenko,  .Tollefson,  and  Ray. 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  authorities 
of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  disposals  through  barter,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8609,  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pend¬ 
ing  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re¬ 


port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh:  On 
page  8,  following  line  23,  insert  a  new  section 
14  reading  as  follows,  and  renumber  suc¬ 
ceeding  sections  to  conform: 

“Sec.  14.  Sucb  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II,  or  III  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export 
vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  “export  vessel”  shall  mean 
the  ocean  vessel  transporting  the  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States  port  of  landing  to  foreign  port  of 
discharge.’  ” 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  to  make 
it  plain  that  this  amendment  is  not  a 
committee  amendment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  directly  a  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  that  is  before  you.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  before  you  does  involve  however  the 
shipment  of  substantial  quantities  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Your  opening  remarks, 
I  trust,  were  not  predicated  on  any  rep¬ 
resentation  by  me  or  anyone  else  that 
this  was  a  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  And  I  want  to 
make  it  plain  that  I  am  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  want  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  understand  that  I  am  for  the 
amendment,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to  do  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  to  all  sections  of  our 
country.  This  amendment  simply  seeks 
to  see  that  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
treated  equitably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
.that  my  reason  for  rising  is  to  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  is  not  being  done  to  help 
any  agricultural  product.  It  has  no 
bearing  upon  agricultural  products  as 
such  except  as  to  the  cost  that  is  in¬ 
volved  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  taxpayers  pay  the  bill. 

We  want  to  see  every  section  treated 
fairly.  There  were  those  yesterday  who 
said,  “Why,  you  don’t  want  the  Great 
Lakes  to  carry  their  share  of  the  ship¬ 
ping.”  I  want  the  Great  Lakes  to  ship 
anything  in  the  world  they  can.  I  want 
the  Great  Lakes,  I  want  the  Pacific  coast, 
I  want  the  gulf  coast  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  ship  anything  in  the  world  they 
can.  I  want  these  commodities  to  move 
just  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  because  by 
doing  so  we  save  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  extra  cost.  But,  I  want  the  cost  to 
be  equitably  spread  between  each  section 
of  this  country. 

Now,  we  have  on  the  books,  and  our 
committee  is  not  seeking  to  take  it  off, 
what  is  known  as  the  50—50  shipping 
clause.  Fifty  percent  of  all  the  commod¬ 
ities  that  are  bought  by  the  Government 
must  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
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The  Congress  passed  that  law  some  years 
ago.  It  adds  tremendously  to  the  cost, 
but  we  did  it  wdth  the  idea  that  we  were 
benefiting  an  American  industry,  one 
which  America  needed.  We  did  it  to 
subsidize  American  shipping,  because  we 
think  we  need  American  shipping.  But, 
it  costs  the  taxpayers  that  much  more 
money,  there  is  no  getting  around  that. 
It  cost  two  to  three  times  as  much  to  ship 
in  American  bottoms  as  it  cost  to  ship 
in  some  foreign  tramp  ship.  Some  of 
those  ships  are  now  going  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  are  no  American  ships 
going  into  the  Great  Lakes  to  load  out 
with  wheat  or  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  moving  them  to  destination  at  a 
European  port.  It  is  the  foreign  ships 
that  are  moving  that  grain. 

It  is  also  insisted  that  we  should  not 
only  allow  the  foreign  ships  to  move  out 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  that  we  should 
ship  down  to  Montreal,  either  by  rail  or 
by  lake  steamer  or  by  oxcart  or  any  way 
you  want,  to  Montreal;  and  then  reload 
the  grain  on  a  ship  which  may  or  may 
not  have  ever  been  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  ship  would  probably  be  a  foreign 
ship.  There  is  no  substantial  American 
shipping  in  Montreal.  Practically  all  of 
the  ships  going  into  Montreal  are  of  for¬ 
eign  registry.  If  this  grain,  which  is  the 
primary  thing  that  is  involved,  is  all 
shipped  out  of  Montreal  or  from  the  lake 
ports,  it  is  practically  all  going  to  be 
shipped  in  foreign  bottoms.  About  one- 
half  of  the  grain  of  the  United  States 
might  be  expected  to  move  through  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  have  not  any  objection 
at  all  to  its  so  moving.  I  want  it  to  move 
through  the  Great  Lakes  if  that  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  moving  it  and  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  50-50  Shipping  Act.  But, 
if  they  are  going  to  move  half  of  the  grain 
moving  from  the  United  States  in  foreign 
bottoms  through  the  Great  Lakes,  that 
means  that  every  other  bushel  that 
moves  from  an  Atlantic  port,  a  gulf  port 
or  a  Pacific  port  has  got  to  move  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  / 

Mr.  POAGE.  Let  me  repeat.  If  half 
of  the  grain  of  the  United  States  moves 
through  the  Great  Lakes  in  foreign  bot¬ 
toms,  every  other  bushel  that  moves  from 
an  Atlantic  port,  a  gulf  port,  or  a  Pacific 
port  has  got  to  move  in  American  bot¬ 
toms.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
apply  the  50-50  clause.  That  means 
that  shipping  through  Atlantic  ports, 
through  Pacific  ports  and  gulf  ports  is 
going  to  cost  2V2  to  3  times  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  through  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  is  true  because  the  shipment 
through  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  in  for¬ 
eign  ships  while  that  through  the  other 
ports  will  of  necessity  all  be  in  American 
ships. 

Are  you  willing  to  put  the  burden  of 
this  extra  cost  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  gulf  ports,  and  give  to  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  the  right  to  ship  at  a  greatly 
subsidized  rate,  at  a  rate  merely  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  those  of  us  who  are  shipping 
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under  the  American  flag  will  have  to 
pay?  And  yet,  unless  you  vote  for  this 
amendment,  unless  you  require  Ameri¬ 
can  inspection  in  American  ports  and  not 
in  foreign  ports,  you  are  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  foreign  merchant  marine  control¬ 
ling  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  establish  a 
foreign  port  that  will  actually  be  the 
terminal  of  Great  Lakes  shipping.  Your 
Great  Lakes  shipping  is  going  to  be  100 
percent  foreign  shipping  unless  you 
adopt  the  Keogh  amendment. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  making  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  what  he  is  saying.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  this  program  and,  if  so,  why 
shouldn’t  these  shipments  be  made 
through  American  ports? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  fair  enough  that  they 
should  be  willing,  and  I  think  they  will 
be  willing,  to  agree  that  at  least  half  of 
all  the  lake  shipping  should  be  in  Amer¬ 
ican  bottoms.  But  if  you  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  it  is  all  going  to  be 
foi*eign  shipping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  Are  you 
willing  to  agree  to  an  amendment  which 
would  require  50  percent  of  all  of  this 
shipping  through  the  lake  ports  to  move 
on  American  ships? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  [Mr.  Poage]  is  a  great  American 
but  what  he  proposes  is  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  greater  America.  The  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh],  in 
spite  of  all  the  protestations  we  have 
just  heard,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  thinly  veiled  effort  to  reopen  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  a  battle 
that  we  thought  had  been  won  several 
years  ago. 

The  gentleman  proposing  this  amend¬ 
ment,  while  cloaking  their  efforts  in 
Fourth  of  July  oratory,  are  actually  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  grains  grown,  by  mid- 
western  farmers  from  moving  over  the 
most  economical  routes. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  large 
oceangoing  vessels  cannot  move  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  when  fully  loaded 
with  grain.  This  means  that  any  re¬ 
striction  on  the  shipment  of  grains  to 
Montreal  to  be  used  for  topping  off  par¬ 
tially  loaded  ships  before  they  cross  the 
ocean  is  the  same  as  closing  off  the  sea¬ 
way  to  the  movement  of  midwestern 
grains. 

This  is  analagous  to  a  proposal  by 
horse-and-buggy  advocates  that  no  one 
be  allowed  to  ride  in  an  automobile  un¬ 
less  it  is  pulled  by  a  horse — in  this  case 
a  horse  draped  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

At  House  hearings  on  this  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  it  was 
made  perfectly  clear  that  sectional  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  are  at  work  to  hamstring 
the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  a 
natural  commercial  waterway  for  grain 
and  other  midwestern  commodities  in 


order  to  force  use  of  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  port  facilities  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  the  American  people. 

Last  week  the  Nation  was  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  smooth-working  po¬ 
litical  coalition  that  cut  across  party 
lines  on  the  fundamental  issue  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

Today  we  have  a  new  kind  of  coalition, 
a  marriage  of  convenience  between  the 
port  of  New  York  and  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

A  rate  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  completed  in  April  of  this 
year  shows  that  grain  moving  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from  17  States  to 
Rotterdam  is  shipped  at  an  average  of 
17  cents  per  bushel  less  than  by  other 
shipping  routes. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  eastern  and 
southern  ports  do  not  want  the  people 
of  the  United  States  paying  them  a  toll 
of  17  cents  a  bushel  merely  to  fatten 
the  bank  accounts  of  a  few  shipping  cor¬ 
porations. 

And  this  after  the  American  taxpayers 
have  paid  out  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
build  the  seaway  so  that  we  could  avoid 
these  needless  shipping  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  this  matter  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  We  are  engaged  in 
an  intense  trade  competition  with  the 
grain  producers  of  Canada.  They  have 
a  number  of  advantages  in  any  such 
trade  competition,  some  of  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  aggressive  assist¬ 
ance  to  Canadian  producers  on  the  part 
of  their  government. 

Why  should  we  hand  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  an  additional  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  by  permitting  them  to  use  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  with  the  resulting 
savings  to  their  shippers  and  deny  the 
same  advantage  to  our  own  businessmen 
and  farmers? 

When  we  lose  the  opportunity  to  move 
grain  into  foreign  markets  at  17  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  it  would  cost  us 
through  other  shipping  routes,  we  yield 
a  price  advantage  to  Canadian  producers 
and  shippers  that  will  be  of  tremendous 
consequence.  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
friends  from  New  York  and  other  ship¬ 
ping  points  would  really  want  to  place 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
shipper  at  such  a  severe  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage  with  Canadian  exporters. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  is  antiagriculture,  antibusiness 
and  antifree  enterprise. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
emotions  become  too  aroused  on  this  bill, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time  to  try  to  clarify  as  well  as  I 
am  able  to  the  mechanics  of  this  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  grain  transportation 
operation  so  that  you  will  understand  a 
little  better  what  the  problems  are  that 
are  involved  here.  I  want  to  say  also  as 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  pointed  out, 
that  this  seaway  can  provide  a  savings 
of  as  much  as  17  cents  on  every  bushel 


of  wheat  transported  through  that 
facility. 

Now  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  begun  operation  and  been  dedicated 
to  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada,  it  would  be  folly  to  try 
to  erode  away  the  benefits  to  our  coun¬ 
try  by  not  permitting  shipments  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under 
U.S.  Government  programs  to  fully 
utilize  its  facilities. 

A  brief  examination  of  some  of  the 
problems  in  initiating  use  of  these  new 
facilities  for  our  farm  products  will  be 
helpful  in  understanding  the  problem. 

Shipment  of  our  farm  products  out  of 
other  U.S.  areas  and  ports,  particularly 
those  moving  under  Government  pro¬ 
grams,  are  often  subject  to  controls  over 
quality  through  inspection  regulations. 
This  entails  certain  problems  when  the 
shipments  are  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  route  from  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  new  seaway  cannot 
handle  full  loads  on  oceangoing  vessels. 
If  it  could,  the  inspection  problems 
would  not  be  great.  A  full  cargo  could 
be  loaded  at  a  lake  port,  inspection 
made,  and  a  certification  of  grade  issued 
without  any  change  in  the  content  of 
the  load  through  the  seaway  and  on  to 
the  foreign  port  of  final  destination 
where  the  grain  is  unloaded. 

It  is  not  so  simple  as  that,  however, 
because  full  ocean  cargo  loads  cannot 
move  through  the  entire  route.  The  27- 
foot  channel  does  not  permit  a  full  load. 
Instead  of  a  full  ocean  cargo  of,  say, 
10,000  tons,  the  loading  at  lake  ports  for 
seaway  shipping  is  limited  to  smaller 
cargoes,  possibly  around  6,000  tons.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  run 
vessels  as  a  rule  to  foreign  ports  of  desti¬ 
nation  with  only  60  percent  of  normal 
loads.  Under  present  conditions  an 
oceangoing  vessel  can  take  advantage  of 
as  much  of  a  load  as  the  lake  route  will 
permit  and,  further  along  the  seaway, 
beyond  where  there  are  no  channel  lim¬ 
itations  fill  the  remaining  capacity  with 
U.S.  grain  stored  at  another  point.  At 
that  part  of  the  seaway,  however,  the 
port  is  a  Canadian  port. 

This  practice  of  completing  a  load  or 
“topping  off”  is  made  possible  by  putting 
the  U.S.  grain  in  storage  at  the  Canadian 
port  after  hauling  it  through  the  part  of 
the  seaway  route  where  fully  loaded 
oceangoing  vessels  cannot  be  handled. 
The  Canadian  officials  cooperate  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  identity  of  the  U.S.  grain 
when  it  is  unloaded  and  stored  in  the 
Canadian  port. 

At  the  time  the  grain  is  moved  out  of 
the  U.S.  port  in  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
grain  is  inspected  and  graded  and  U.S. 
inspection  certificates  are  issued  on  it. 
It  is  not  practical  to  obtain  separate 
space  for  each  such  inspected  shipment 
to  preserve  its  identity.  Furthermore, 
all  the  steps  in  the  transshipment  and 
storage  operation  could  result  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  quality.  In  that  event, 
the  original  certificate  of  inspection 
would  not  actually  represent  the  quality 
finally  loaded  for  ocean  shipment. 

The  Canadian  Government,  of  course, 
does  not  want  the  responsibility  for  des¬ 
ignating  or  continuing  quality  of  U.S. 
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grain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  feels  that  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  quality  certification  on  grain 
exported  is  most  necessary  in  maintain¬ 
ing  our  competitive  position  in  the  for¬ 
eign  grain  markets  of  the  world.  With 
the  world  competition  so  keen,  buyers 
for  foreign  areas  will  obtain  their  re¬ 
quirements  from  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Canada,  if  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  U.S.  grain  with  assurance 
as  to  quality  through  inspection  certifi¬ 
cates.  On  cash  sales,  therefore,  the 
United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  meet 
the  competition  by  requiring  and  fur¬ 
nishing  inspection  of  U.S.  grain  that  will 
be  stored  in  Canadian  ports  along  the 
seaway  and  will  be  used  to  top  off  out¬ 
going  vessels. 

The  shipments  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  obviously  have  to  be  kept  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  and  those  sales  made  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  move  all  the  way  through  the 
commercial  stream  and,  therefore,  must 
be  competitive  or  change  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
other  Government  programs  should  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  penalty  or 
subsidy  for  failing  to  make  use  of  more 
efficient  transportation  facilities.  Ship¬ 
ments  financed  with  foreign  aid  funds  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  should  not  be  separated  out  and 
treated  preferentially  like  cash  dollar 
sales.  The  commercial  movements 
through  barter  and  foreign  currency 
sales  should  not  be  penalized  with  in¬ 
creased  costs  by  refusing  their  use  of  the 
new  beneficial  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  has  a  great  potential  benefit  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We  have 
been  told  that  our  wheatgrowers  will 
receive  a  benefit  of  as  much  as  10  to  12 
cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  exported  from 
our  State  to  foreign  countries.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  denied  this  benefit 
from  a  facility  that  has  been  built  and 
is  now  in  operation. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Machrowicz  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh:  Add 
the  following:  "Provided,  however,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  originating  in  American  ports  and  ship¬ 
ped  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway.” 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  this  amendment  in  all  sincerity, 
particularly  after  the  very  persuasive 
argument  of  my  very  genial  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KeoghI,  who  assured  us 
yesterday  that  the  last  thing  he  desires 
is  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  particularly  also 
after  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  a  member  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Poage],  today,  who  said  it  was  his 
desire  that  all  ports  throughout  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  have  equal  access 


to  the  transportation  of  these  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  has  already  been 
said  several  times,  several  years  ago  we 
completed  the  Thirty  Years’  War  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  many,  many  years 
before  that  we  completed  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States.  I  thought  both  those 
wars  were  over  and  forgotten,  but  evi¬ 
dently  they  are  to  be  resurrected  again 
today. 

I  have  followed  the  leadership  of  my 
friend  from  New  York  for  the  10  years 
of  my  service  here  with  one  notable  ex¬ 
ception,  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  I  would  like  to  follow  him  again 
today.  If  he  is  sinpere  in  his  statement 
that  he  has  no  desire  to  injure  the  ports 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  if  the  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  desire  that  the  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes  be  not  injured,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  rise  hastily  to  accept  my 
amendment,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  then 
to  support  the  Keogh  amendment. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
know  that  if  the  Keogh  amendment  as  it 
now  stands  were  to  be  adopted  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  ports 
and  add  17  cents  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  these  surplus  grains. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  that.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  was 
right,  that  this  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bill  we  are  discussing.  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent.  It  is  an 
issue  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  matter  we  had  before  us  and  was 
intended  only  to  start  another  sectional 
battle  between  the  States.  I  might  say 
in  passing  that  I  deplore  statements 
made  by  anyone  that  one  side  is  pro- 
American  and  the  other  anti-American; 
this  is  strictly  an  interstate  battle. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Would  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  permit  ships  to  be  topped  off 
by  grain  hauled  to  Montreal  by  truck  or 
train? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  No;  it  refers 
only  to  shipments  made  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  by  ship. 

Mr.  SHORT.  So  all  the  grain  would 
have  to  originate  in  American  ports  ? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  these  proponents 
of  the  Keogh  amendment  are  sincere, 
and  if  they  really  mean  they  do  not  wish 
to  do  any  harm  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports, 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  voice  my 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  seriously  injure  efforts 
now  being  made  to  increase  the  exports 
of  wheat.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  force  the  exporter  to  forego 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  ship 


wheat  grown  in  Kansas  and  other  Mid¬ 
western  States  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
or  gulf  coasts  for  loading  onto  ocean¬ 
going  vessels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  prevails  the  cost  of  shipping  wheat 
from  my  area  will  be  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  this  wheat.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  which  this  amendment 
proposes  to  erect  will  force  the  wheat  to 
travel  long  distances  before  it  can  be 
shipped  by  water. 

The  amendment  would  completely  dis¬ 
rupt  normal  shipping  procedures  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  For  example,  a 
vessel  is  now  loaded  at  an  American 
Great  Lakes  port.  It  proceeds  through 
the  seaway  to  a  point  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  where  a  deep  sea  channel 
is  available.  Then  the  vessel  is  topped 
off  by  loading  more  wheat,  enabling  the 
vessel  to  carry  its  full  cargo. 

Under  the  amendment,  this  topping 
off  process — which,  incidentally,  uses 
American-produced  wheat — would  be 
stopped.  Great  Lakes  vessels  could  not 
carry  a  full  load.  They  would  have  to 
increase  their  rates  for  carrying  wheat. 

This  amendment  poses  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It 
seeks  to  stop  the  natural  flow  of  traffic 
to  the  seaway.  Members  of  this  House 
who  worked  so  long  for  the  development 
of  the  seaway  should  be  alert  to  this 
danger.  If  artificial  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  traffic  to  the  seaway  are 
approved  in  this  one  instance,  then  sim¬ 
ilar  steps  can  be  taken  on  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  real  danger  is  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will  be  legislated 
out  of  enjoying  full  benefit  of  greatly 
increased  traffic  which  was  envisioned  at 
the  time  of  its  approval. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not  result  in  the  increased  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  to  export  wheat  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  U.S.  vessels  use 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  they  would 
be  affected  the  same  as  foreign  flag 
ships.  The  law  already  requires  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  all  shipments  be  made 
in  U.S.  vessels. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  make  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  for  shipping  wheat  uneconom¬ 
ical.  We  would  force  shippers  to  use  long 
hauls,  thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of 
wheat  shipped  overseas. 

We  would  be  hurting  the  efforts  of  the 
Kansas  Wheat  Commission,  the  growers 
and  other  producer-supported  groups, 
who  have  been  working  long  and  hard 
to  increase  the  export  of  wheat. 

We  would  be  erecting  artificial  barriers 
to  penalize  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
ports  and  to  help  ports  in  other  areas. 

The  amendment  is  not  needed.  I  hope 
it  is  defeated.  t 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Keogh 
amendment,  because  in  effect  it  tells  the 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  now 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been 
built,  you  cannot  use  it. 
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It  reminds  me  of  an  old  nursery 
rhyme,  with  some  additions: 

Mother,  may  I  go  in  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 
But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

Mother,  may  I  have  a  boat? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 

You  may  have  a  seaway,  too, 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

Mother,  may  I  ship  some  wheat? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 

Let  the  farmers  fill  your  bins. 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

Mother,  can’t  X  use  my  boat? 

No,  my  darling  daughter; 

You’re  not  from  the  South  or  East 
And  so  you  hadn’t  oughter. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments. 

(Mr.  LEVERING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  advent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
we  saw  the  creation  of  the  eighth  sea 
of  the  world  and  our  fourth  seacoast, 
giving  to  the  farmers,  manufacturers, 
workers,  and  everyone  living  in  this 
great  area  of  the  Middle  West  the  golden 
opportunities  for  which  enlightened 
citizens  of  America  and  our  loyal  and 
trusted  friends  of  Canada  have  prayed 
and  planned  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Through  many  decades,  the  advisability 
of  U.S.  participation  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  During 
all  the  years  of  that  debate,  certain 
shipping  interests  in  this  country  strove 
with  might  and  main  to  prevent  U.S. 
participation  in  this  great  undertaking. 

Yet,  as  the  country  grew  and  as  the 
mighty  industries  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  expanded,  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
full  economic  development  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  probably  was  not  fatal  to  our 
economic  development  that  it  was  de¬ 
layed,  but  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
have  delayed  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
much  longer.  In  any  case,  the  Congress 
finally  voted  full  participation  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and,  indeed,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  President  Eisenhower 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  n  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  in  impressive 
ceremonies,  dedicated  the  seaway  to  the 
cause  of  mankind.  At  that  time  it  was 
believed  this  inaugurated  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  era  in  the  history  of  America. 

Today,  in  a  backdoor  approach,  or 
something  similar  to  the  Trojan  horse 
techniques  of  another  era,  the  remnants 
of  the  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  are  rallying  around  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Public  Law  480,  which 
makes  possible  our  “food  for  peace” 
program,  so  vital  to  our  farmers  and  so 
vital  to  the  cause  of  peace.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  strike  a 
crippling  blow  at  the  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Of  course,  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  fatal  blow.  The  seaway 
is  well  accepted  and  its  usefulness  is  too 
apparent  for  anyone  to  think  that  he 
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ever  could  destroy  it  now.  It  is  there, 
and  it  is  being  used.  It  ought  to  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  restrict  the  movement  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  over  the  seaway, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  go 
through  ports  on  the  seaway  itself. 
Thus  it  would  be  a  hampering  factor — 
and,  in  my  judgment,  a  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  move.  Certainly,  it  would  cause 
greater  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  who 
already  is  burdened  with  costs  involved 
in  Government  procurement  and  trans¬ 
port  due  to  antiquated  methods  of 
shipping  in  some  instances  and  restric¬ 
tive  laws  in  others. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  add  more  ex¬ 
pense  to  transporting  of  these  vital  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  certainly  would  add  such  costs 
to  the  already-harassed  taxpayer. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  vi¬ 
tal  factor  involved  in  our  consideration 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  the  friendship 
of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  north,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  but  that,  in  spite  of 
more  than  100  years  of  close  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations  with  Canada,  our  Canada- 
United  States  relations  have  deterio¬ 
rated  in  the  past  several  years.  This  is 
due  to  economic  factors  over  which  none 
of  us  have  control,  perhaps,  but  some  of 
it  is  due  to  diplomatic  factors,  in  my 
judgment,  and  to  trade  policies.  Rather 
than  straining  our  relations  further  with 
our  northern  neighbor,  I  deeply  believe 
that  in  this  time  of  tension,  we  should 
build  toward  greater  solidarity  with  this 
wonderful  country. 

We  should  learn,  as  a  Government  and 
as  a  people,  that  everything  we  do,  in 
relation  to  shipping  and  to  our  activities 
which  impinge  upon  other  countries,  is 
important  in  building  friendship,  and,  of 
course,  is  a  factor  in  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  or  survival  itself  in  case  peace 
is  not  possible  with  some  of  our  enemies 
in  the  world.  Certainly,  it  is  no  time 
for  us  to  offend  one  of  our  most  loyal 
friends  and  our  closest  neighbor. 

Who  would  be  helped  by  adoption  of 
this  amendment?  A  few  shipping  in¬ 
terests  involved  in  shipping  into  and  out 
of  the  gulf  coast  and  east  coast  ports. 
They  may  be  numbered  in  the  hundreds, 
at  the  most.  But  who  would  be  hurt  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment? 

First,  the  taxpayer  would  be  hurt,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  would  find  it  more 
costly  to  ship  these  commodities  in 
abiding  by  the  terms  of  this  amendment. 

Second,  the  farmer  would  be  hurt. 
Anything  that  increases  the  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  these  commodities  can  jeopardize 
the  program  itself,  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  farmers  these  days. 

Third,  the  people  of  the  lands  across 
the  seas,  who  need  this  food,  would  be 
hurt. 

Fourth,  the  Canadian  ports  through 
which  this  foodstuff  is  shipped,  would  be 
hurt. 

Fifth,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would 
be  hurt.  It  is  a  self -liquidating  project 
and  if  it  does  not  obtain  enough  busi¬ 
ness,  it  will'  be  more  costly  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  financing  in  the  long  run. 


Sixth,  our  relations  with  our  great, 
friendly  ally  to  the  north  would  be  dam¬ 
aged. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
six  reasons  are  valid  and  sound  reasons 
why  I  must  vote  against  the  amendment 
and  why  I  can,  in  good  justice  and  hon¬ 
esty,  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  the  interests  of  not  only 
the  people  of  the  middle  United  States 
but  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
neighbor  from  Ohio,  having  the  great 
port  of  Erie  in  my  district,  and  tell  him 
I  support  him  most  heartily  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  have  written  into  the  law 
over  a  period  of  time  the  so-called  50-50 
rule  whereby  at  least  50  percent  of  these 
cargoes  must  move  in  American  bottoms. 
The  justification  for  that  rule  has  been 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government — 
and  I  think  a  sound  policy — to  encourage 
an  American  merchant  marine.  These 
are  public  cargoes  owned  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  would  the  effect  of  failure  to 
adopt  the  Keogh  amendment  be  that 
the  non-50-50  cargoes  would  move 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  others 
would  move  through  the  other  ports? 

Mi’.  COOLEY.  I  think,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  the  natural  result  would  be  that 
the  foreign  ships  would  operate  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  American  ships 
would  operate  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
country,  the  west  coast,  the  east  coast, 
and  the  gulf  coast.  In  other  words,  if 
you  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  out  of  Gal¬ 
veston  or  New  Orleans,  it  is  50-50. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  But  that  movement  on 
the  Great  Lakes  would  be  practically  all 
on  tramp  ships. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  was  just  opened  up  to  ships,  so  how 
can  you  make  a  statement  like  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  had  information 
that  foreign  ships  were  loading  45,000 
tons  with  American  ships  standing  by 
wanting  cargo  which  was  not  available. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  well  to  let  the  seaway  operate  for  a 
while  before  you  make  a  statement  like 
that? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  well  understand 
where  any  of  us  would  be  reluctant  to 
adopt  any  language  which  would  be  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  any  section  of  our 
country-  And,  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  that  since  we  have 
built  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  we  should 
give  it  a  chance  to  succeed.  But,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  discriminate  against 
the  American  ports  in  favor  of  the  Ca- 
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nadian  ports.  If  the  bill  as  now  drawn, 
without  the  Keogh  amendment,  is  to 
mean  that  Baltimore  and  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Galveston  and  Houston 
and  New  Orleans  and  the  other  ports  in 
that  area  get  all  of  the  high-priced  ship¬ 
ping  and  the  Great  Lakes  get  all  of  the 
cheap  shipping,  that  is  discriminatory 
against  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  in  our 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  we  have  just  authorized  cer¬ 
tain  subsidized  voyages  for  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  for  oceangoing  vessels — 
1960  will  be  the  first  year — for  regular 
trade  routes  of  oceangoing  vessels  to  the 
seacoast  ports,  but  it  is  unfair  to  use  the 
statistics  we  have  been  using  and  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  you  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  before  we  give  the  seaway  a  chance 
to  operate. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEOGIf.  Let  me  read  this  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  25: 

American-owned  vessels  are  toeing  squeezed 
out  of  Great  Lakes  grain  market,  the  Lake 
Cargo  Carriers  Association  said  today.  The 
total  grain  shipments  in  June  climbed  to  16 
from  15,  but  only  29  of  247  cargoes  were 
hauled  by  U.S.  vessels.  A  total  of  165  car¬ 
goes  were  moved  by  vessels  of  Canadian  regis¬ 
try  and  53  by  foreign  ships. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Lake  Cargo 
Carriers  Association. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  by  saying 
that  of  course  this  was  the  report  of  the 
Lake  Cargo  Carriers  Association,  Amer¬ 
ican  lake  carriers.  However,  the  grain 
that  was  referred  to  there  was  privately 
owned  grain.  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  shipments  under  titles  I,  II,  and  m, 
which  the  gentleman’s  amendment  refers 
to. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  yield  any 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min¬ 
ute  additional, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
on  yesterday  listening  to  the  debate  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  say  that  this  was  an 
anti-American  proposal,  when  he  was 
referring  to  the  Keogh  amendment.  I 
understand  from  the  gentleman  today 
that  he  has  decided  to  remove  that  from 
the  permanent  Record.  I  was  also  great¬ 


ly  surprised  listening  to  the  debate  later 
in  the  evening  to  hear  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates!  say 
that  the  Keogh  amendment  would  be  like 
tossing  an  atomic  bomb  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway.  And  then,  too,  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern!  said  that  the  proposal 
was  wrapped  up  in  an  American  flag, 
which  is  just  more  of  this  idea  that  when 
you  are  against  something,  you  try  to 
tag  it  as  un-American  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  reasons  why  you  are  against  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern!  that  he 
might  well  give  consideration  to  remov¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  remark  from  his  speech. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  my  remarks  that  questioned 
the  Americanism  of  anyone.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  say  that  a  proposal  is  against 
the  best  interests  of  America  without  ac¬ 
cusing  the  person  advocating  it  of  being 
an  un-American  individual. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  doing;  he  is  implying 
that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Everything  we  dis¬ 
cuss  on  this  floor  is  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest,  whether  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  America  or  against 
the  best  interests  of  America.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Americanism  of  any  Member 
of  the  Congress,  but  I  do  submit  that  the 
amendment  before  us  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  America. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  he  should  have 
a  better  argument  than  to  tag  it  as  un- 
American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  remember,  if  you 
will,  that  I  am  the  man  who  led  the  fight 
against  the  seaway  some  few  years  ago. 
At  that  time  one  of  the  major  arguments 
against  it  was  that  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  a  group  of  foreign-owned 
tramp  steamships.  At  that  time  I  was 
offering  as  one  of  my  reasons  why  the 
seaway  should  not  be  constructed,  what 
it  would  do  to  ports  like  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  other  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports.  I  was  not  aware  that  as  it 
appears  today  things  would  be  in  reverse 
in  reference  to  shipments  moving  out  of 
those  ports.  I  was  interested  in  trying 
to  save  those  ports,  save  the  business  that 
was  coming  into  this  country  through 
those  ports,  that  we  were  diverting  away 
from  American  shipping  to  tramp  ships 
that  come  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  first  ship  that  came  through  the 
Great  Lakes  was  a  Dutch  tramp  steamer 
and  40  percent  of  the  cargo  carried  by 
that  steamer  was  plate  glass  made  in  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

What  about  American  manufacturers 
of  plate  glass?  What  about  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  which  has  16 
plants  from  western  Pennsylvania  to 
Oklahoma?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
them?  Half  of  those  plants  will  be 
closed  within  the  next  3  years  because 
they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  Belgium,  whose  companies 
do  not  have  to  transship  their  shipments 
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of  glass  through  the  port  of  Baltimore 
or  New  York  or  Boston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  lost  our  coal 
markets  as  a  result  of  the  seaway.  Can¬ 
ada  battled  to  get  the  lowest  possible 
rate  they  could  on  shipments  because  of 
their  heavy  shipments  of  grain.  They 
cut  down  the  toll  in  the  seaway. 

One  gentleman  here  acknowledged 
that  the  American  Government  had  al¬ 
ready  invested  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  the  seaway.  I  was 
told  when  I  opposed  the  seaway  that  the 
$110  million  that  we  voted,  or  authorized 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for,  would  be  the 
total  cost  of  American  participation. 
Right  now  there  is  pending  before  the 
Army  engineers  a  proposition  to  deepen 
the  seaports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  costing 
over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey!  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  may,  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh! 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Machrowicz!. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  may  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh!  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Machrowicz!. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
amendment  would  have  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  ask  this 
question,  then,  will  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  state  whether  or  not  he  would 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  No;  it  is  not  possible 
in  the  form  that  the  amendment  has 
been  offered  to  my  amendment  to  accept 
it.  I  personally  think  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  is  fine  and  is  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  objective  of  the  main 
amendment.  But  they  are  seeking  here  a 
specific  exclusion  of  the  waterway.  We 
do  not  want  it  excluded.  We  do  not 
want  it  debarred.  We  just  want  the 
natural,  regular  order  to  prevail  and 
when  the  seaway  is  completed  and  when 
it  is  as  good  as  the  proponents  have  for 
30  years  been  saying  it  would  be,  this 
amendment  would  actually  protect  the 
lake  ports  just  as  much  as  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this  question?  In  the  meantime 
though,  while  the  full  implications  have 
not  been  realized  of  the  seaway  as  yet, 
will  it  not  be  the  effect  of  your  amend¬ 
ment  standing  alone  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter  to  exclude  lake  ports  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  particular  Public  Law  480. 
That  is,  in  fact,  what  it  would  do.  It 
seems  to  me,  now  is  the  time,  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  while  the  waterway  is  not 
able  to  achieve  its  full  prospects  of  ship¬ 
ping  from  a  port  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  any  port  in  tlje  world. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  The  gentleman  Is,  in 
effect,  asking  me  whether  it  is  all  right 
to  move  into  a  house  before  it  is  com- 
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pleted.  I  think  it  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  situation.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  will  be  completed.  Oceangoing 
vessels  will  reach  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
Then  they  will  be  qualified  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  objective  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  This  device  that  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in,  under  serious  questionable 
legality,  is  a  device  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  delay  the  completion  of  the  seaway 
and  will  add  the  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who  are  now  paying  the 
freight  and  would  be  a  further  subsidy 
not  only  to  foreign-flag  ships  but  to  our 
fine,  gracious,  lovable,  amiable  and 
somewhat  solvent  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Machrowicz 
amendment  could  have  been  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  giving  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  their  chance  now  while  they  are 
not  able  to  receive  the  deep  draft  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  and  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  going  ahead  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  roadblock.  As  it 
looks  now,  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  not  being  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment,  his  purpose  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear  to  exclude  at  this  time  the 
chances  of  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  take  advantage  of  shipping  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  That  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  point  I  want  to  pinpoint  through 
my  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  says  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  seeks  to  exclude  the  Great 
Lakes  from  his  amendment.  Actual¬ 
ly,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid 
exclusion  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  from 
the  benefits  which  should  be  available  to 
all  ports  of  the  United  States.  To  make 
clear  what  my  amendment  provides,  it 
provides  merely  this.  That  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Keogh  amendment  will  not 
apply  to  any  shipments  originating  in 
any  American  port  and,  of  course,  I 
have  in  mind  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  and 
proceeding  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  even  though  they  have  to  re¬ 
load  at  Montreal  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  moves  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry  I  had  to  object  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  It  hurt  me  to  do  that,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  understands  my 
position.  But  it  is  necessary  because  of 
the  limited  time  that  the  Members  who 
are  waiting  to  address  the  House  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
motion  will  be  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  shut  off  debate.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
to  oppose  my  very  good  friend  Mr. 
Keogh  of  New  York  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  No;  I  cannot 
yield. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  just  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  know  there  is  nothing  personal. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  this  gentleman  had  given  me  3 
minutes  of  his  valuable  time.  I  have 
served  in  Congress  9  years.  I,  the  son 
of  a  Polish  immigrant  sent  to  Congress, 
am  proud  of  the  honor  to  talk  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman,  a  talented  legislator 
from  New  York,  Eugene  Keogh.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  kindnesses  to  me.  I  hope 
this  debate  in  opposition  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  loss  of  our 
friendship,  but  I  hope  to  regain  our  mu¬ 
tual  feelings  in  a  month  or  so  when  I 
invite  him  as  my  guest,  to  the  World 
Series  in  Chicago. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  the 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  eliminate 
transshipment  of  export  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  under  this  act  in 
Canadian  ports  such  as  Montreal  and 
Baie  Comeau.  It  means,  in  effect,  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  lake  car¬ 
riers  could  not  take  grain  to  eastern 
Canadian  ports  as  a  return  cargo  for 
iron  ore  brought  back  into  the  lakes. 

As  this  is  the  most  economical  means 
of  transportation  for  both  grain  and 
iron  ore  it  will  impose  a  penalty  on  the 
Great  Lakes  transportation  system.  It 
will  have  the  additional  effect  of  confin¬ 
ing  exports  of  surpluses  under  the  act 
from  Great  Lakes  ports  to  foreign-flag 
vessels  and  tramps. 

I  have  supported  Public  Law  480  in  the 
past,  and  I  would  like  to  support  it  now. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  if  the  Keogh 
amendment  which  would  harm  lake  car¬ 
riers  is  adopted  I  will  vote  against  H.R. 
8609. 

The  amendment  now  being  considered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tragic  that  we  have 
come  to  the  frame  of  mind  where  every 
issue,  large  or  small,  is  apt  to  stir  up 
emotionalism  and  unnecessary  heat. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  subject 
matter  before  us  that  should  not  be 
calmly  considered  and  decided. 

To  say  that  anyone  is  trying  to  put  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  out  of  business  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  absurd.  That  water¬ 
way  is  established  and  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  one  of  our  important  arteries 
of  ocean  traffic,  and  nothing  that  any  of 
us  in  this  Congress  could  do  would  affect 
it  in  the  least. 

The  question  before  us  in  the  Keogh 
amendment  is  simply  whether  American- 
owned  surplus  grain  shall  be  handled  at 
our  expense  through  a  foreign  port.  It 
is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
poses  to  transship  surplus  wheat  through 
a  foreign  port  at  what  is,  in  effect,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  that  port.  Involved  in  the  sub¬ 
sidy  is  also  the  construction  and  the  op¬ 
eration  of  grain  handling  facilites,  some 
of  which— possibly  all  of  which — are 
American  owned.  In  any  event  they 
would  be  built  and  developed  and  from 
the  time  they  start  operation,  they  will 
be  in  competition  with  American  ports. 

The  question  before  you  is  whether  you 
want  to  subsidize  a  foreign  operation  in 
that  manner.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 


it  has  no  business  being  made  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  handling  American  surpluses, 
which  will  ultimately  be  blamed  one  way 
or  another  on  the  American  farmers. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
will  make  it  short. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  point  I  tried  to 
make  but  was  not  able  to — incidentally, 
it  was  because  of  my  yielding  to  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  amendment  that  most  of 
my  time  was  taken  up ;  unless  we  support 
the  Keogh  amendment  the  other  ports 
will  be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  right.  I  am  a 
minor  leaguer.  I  have  not  been  here  9 
years  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Chi¬ 
cago;  I  have  been  here  only  9  months, 
but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  while 
I  was  one  of  the  Members  who  wanted 
to  introduce  this  amendment,  yet  know¬ 
ing,  as  you  do,  the  rules  of  seniority 
around  here,  I  bowed  to  seniority,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  took  the 
ball. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
pointed  out  a  while  ago  about  the  amount 
of  private  grain  that  was  carried  in  the 
month  of  June. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  grain  that  every  taxpayer 
of  this  country  has  money  in.  Some  of 
it  we  are  going  to  give  away  and  even 
load  it  on  the  boats  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense. 

What  city  is  going  to  be  the  pearl  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway?  Is  it  going 
to  be  Chicago?  I  was  up  in  Chicago  in 
May  and  I  took  a  boat  and  rode  around 
your  fine  waterways,  and  I  saw  a  model 
of  your  ambitious  plans.  They  are  fine 
and  I  think  you  are  going  to  make  a 
great  success  of  them.  Is  it  going  to 
be  Milwaukee?  Is  it  going  to  be  Duluth? 
Is  it  going  to  be  Detroit?  Is  it  going  to 
be  Cleveland  ?  The  fact  is  that  Montreal 
is  working  very  diligently  to  assume  this 
role  of  leadership  and  control  shipping 
on  the  waterway,  and  unless  you  vote 
for  the  Keogh  amendment  you  are  aid¬ 
ing  Montreal  in  her  ambitious  plans. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  the 
foreign-flag  ships  are  taking  the  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  the  American-flag  Great 
Lakes  ships.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you 
is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
shipping  companies  that  operate  from 
your  home  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  foreign-flag  ships  and  the  foreign- 
grain  operators  have  taken  your  shirt 
and  your  pants,  and  now  you  are  fixing 
to  give  them  your  underwear. 

I  luge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  recently  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  on  September  1  of  this  year  it  will 
modify  its  long-established  policy  with 
respect  to  the  shipment  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  under  Public  Law  480  and  in- 
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dicated  that  it  would  permit  the  expor¬ 
tation  through  Canadian  ports  of  grain 
moving  under  this  law. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  honor  subsidies  on  grain,  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  moving  through  Canadian 
ports,  and  to  provide  an  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  in  Canadian  ports  to  perform  neces¬ 
sary  inspection  of  such  grain  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  I  endorse  the  proposal  to  amend 
Public  Law  480,  to  restrict  movement  of 
subsidized  grain  exclusively  through 
U.S.  ports.  I  believe  it  is  not  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  use  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  to  subsidize  any  grain 
movement  through  a  foreign  port  when 
all  the  facilities  required  for  such  move¬ 
ment,  such  as  transportation,  labor,  ele¬ 
vators,  together  with  experienced  person¬ 
nel  are  now  in  existence  and  have  been 
for  many  years,  to  handle  such  move¬ 
ment  through  U.S.  ports. 

The  port  of  Baltimore  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  serving  this  port  have  witnessed 
over  the  years  several  actions,  spon¬ 
sored  by  our  Government,  that  have  di¬ 
verted  grain  export  business  away  from 
Baltimore.  Now,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  wants  the  subsidization  of 
grain  movement  through  Canada. 

There  is  yet  another  ominous  feature 
in  the  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
decision. 

All  initial  grain  inspections  are  now 
provided  by  federally  licensed  inspec¬ 
tors  who  are  in  the  employ  of  individual 
State  agencies  or  quasi-public  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  Baltimore  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  examines,  licenses,  and  pro¬ 
vides  overall  supervision  of  these  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
a  uniform  inspection  system  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Department  also 
provides  a  service  wherein  an  inspec¬ 
tor’s  grade  may  be  appealed,  should 
anyone  feel  his  grain  has  been  graded 
improperly.  The  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  perform  the  function  of 
maintenance  of  grain  uniformity  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  due  simply  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  personnel  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Yet,  in  a  hasty  decision,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  on  the  additional 
task  of  operating  a  full-fledged  Canadian 
service,  breaking  all  precedents,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  an  offer  by  the  Buffalo 
Corn  Exchange  to  provide  the  service 
of  initial  inspections  from  their  more 
than  ample  present  staff. 

I  unequivocally  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Briefly.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  recognition  yesterday  and 
today.  Of  course  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh].  Frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see 
this  amendment  offered.  I  had  known 
for  more  than  a  week  that  it  was  com¬ 
ing;  indeed,  I  have  known  for  several 
years  that  this  type  of  discriminatory 
legislation  was  in  the  works. 

Ever  since  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
started  to  emerge  as  a  fact,  some  on  the 
eastern  and  gulf  seaboards  of  our  great 
country  have  been  trying  to  devise  means 
to  scuttle  this  worthy  project.  For  a 
generation  they  have  fought  successfully 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  reality. 
When  that  failed,  they  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  efforts  to  make  the  accom¬ 
plished  fact  a  useless  thing. 

I  am  not  speaking  today  against  the 
amendment  only  because  I  represent  a 
farm  area  or  a  Midwest  district.  I  am 
speaking,  too,  in  behalf  of  the  consumers 
of  this  country  who  will  suffer  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation  who 
will  suffer,  too,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered 
purely  and  simply  as  a  sectional  amend¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  seaports  of  the  eastern  and  gulf 
coasts.  I  do  not  oppose  their  prosperity, 
indeed,  I  am  pleased  that  they  are  pros¬ 
pering.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
American  taxpayer  shell  out  from  his 
pocket  the  increased  transportation  costs 
that  this  amendment  would  impose  just 
to  add  to  their  prosperity.  I  do  not  like 
to  see,  in  the  future,  higher  transport 
costs  to  American  consumers  for  goods 
raised  or  manufactured  in  the  Middle 
West,  because  of  the  selfish  attitude  of 
some  on  the  east  coast.  These  results 
are  inevitable  if  the  amendment  is 
passed. 

Looking  around  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
see  many  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  voted  consistently — and  for  this  I 
thank  them — to  improve  the  rivers  and 
waterways  of  the  middle  continent. 
They  have  time  and  again  supported 
such  legislation  on  public  works.  In 
this  they  have  shown  a  remarkable  fore¬ 
sightedness.  Now  I  see  some  of  these 
same  fine  gentlemen  who  are  ready  to 
support  the  proposed  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I  wonder 
to  myself  what  has  changed  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Why  do  these  same  gentlemen 
support  the  proposals  to  build  waterways 
feeding  into  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and 
then  at  the  first  opportunity  support  a 
measure  that  will  make  those  same 
waterways  useless  and  a  series  of  white 
elephants  which  the  American  taxpayer 
can  ill  afford. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  critical,  I  find  many  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  who,  in  the 
past  have  consistently  and  vigorously 
opposed  farm  legislation  which  contains 
any  form  of  a  subsidy  to  American  ag¬ 
riculture.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  stand  by  some  of  my  eastern  and 
southern  friends  means  a  change  of 
heart  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  subsidy  for  the  ports  of  Galves¬ 
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ton,  Mobile,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  and  to  the  ports  in  between. 

The  amount  of  added  costs  hidden  in 
the  amendment  may  not  strike  the 
Members  of  this  House  as  great  in  it¬ 
self.  But  I  would  caution  them  to  think 
of  the  future  when  the  same  practice 
could  be  adopted  in  the  form  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  every  bill  that  comes  before  the 
House.  If  this  amendment  carries, 
then,  I  believe,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
attach  similar  language  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  bill.  The  costs  will  mount  and 
mount.  The  ultimate  loser  will  be  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  America. 

In  closing,  I  might  point  out  one  or 
two  very  important  facts.  One  is  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  It  was  built  by  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  This 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people  and  to  destroy  through 
a  process  of  nibbling  away  a  great  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  they  have  invested  many 
millions  of  dollars,  valuable  time,  and 
much  effort.  To  me  an  amendment  such 
as  this  is  somewhat  like  building  a  gi¬ 
gantic  superhighway,  and  then  saying 
that  nothing  can  be  carried  except  by 
oxcart.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was 
a  great  and  progressive  step  forward  in 
our  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  we  take  here  today  will  help  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  this  amendment 
for  what  it  is,  an  amendment  discrimi¬ 
natory  and  insidious,  and  certainly 
damaging  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
helped  fight  the  long  battle  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  This  amendment  is 
a  vital  blow  to  its  progress.  Anyone  who 
attended  the  recent  festivities  at  the 
opening  of  the  seaway  realized  that 
what  had  been  accomplished  was  the 
realization  of  a  long  dream,  but  a  dream 
based  on  sound  economic  reasoning  and 
on  sound  hope  for  the  major  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  productive  section  of 
this  country. 

The  question  of  50-50  shipments  does 
not  really  enter  as  an  essential  part  of 
this  debate.  I  have  supported  that 
principle  and  I  will  vote  for  it  as  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  But 
there  is  no  ground  to  argue  that  that 
principle  would  or  could  be  violated  if 
this  amendment  fails.  What  I  protest 
is  the  introduction  of  an  amendment 
which  would  militate  against  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  To 
me  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that  that 
great  section  of  our  country,  the  wheat 
and  other  grainland  section,  should  be 
penalized  into  accepting  less  economical 
methods  of  shipping  its  products,  nOr 
am  I  willing  to  admit  that  a  seaway  can 
be  judged  in  its  initial  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  see  the 
day  when  we  will  have  oceangoing  Amer¬ 
ican  boats  calling  at  every  port  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  this 
amendment.  I  will,  of  course,  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Michigan,  but  I  would  rather 
see  the  Keogh  amendment  defeated  in 
order  to  keep  the  issues  clear. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois.  She  is  making  an 
excellent  statement,  and  I  think  the 
point  she  has  made  should  be  expanded 
to  make  clear  that  the  financial  stability 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  depends  on 
the  tolls  that  are  taken  from  the  ships 
that  traverse  the  seaway.  This  amend¬ 
ment  may  very  well  result  in  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  seaway’s  income. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  pointing  that  out,  and  I  would 
make  one  further  point :  It  is  being  made 
to  appear  that  only  those  interested  in 
the  Great  Lakes  are  opposing  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  not  the  Great  Lakes  area  only 
which  is  paying  for  the  seaway.  The 
investment  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
comes  from  all  of  America,  and  certainly 
any  attempt  to  penalize  the  seaway, 
any  attempt  to  reduce  its  revenues,  any 
attempt  to  set  a  precedent  which  would 
further  destroy  its  usefulness,  should  be 
defeated. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  is 
not  interested  in  starting  any  war,  be¬ 
tween  the  States  nor  is  anyone  interested 
in  a  war  between  the  east  coast  ports 
and  the  great  urban  communities  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

What  is  the  problem  involved  in  this 
situation?  To  me  it  is  a  replacement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  responsibility  in 
one  agency  for  traffic  management,  su¬ 
pervision  of  rates  and  distribution. 
Congress  expressed  itself  on  this  very 
point  in  the  Federal  Property  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  of  1949 — Public  Law  152 — 
which  gave  this  authority  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  but  under  that 
act,  in  section  201(a)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  given  the  right  to  exempt 
agencies  of  Government  for  distribution 
and  transportation  of  anything  that 
would  affect  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Under  205  of  that  same  law  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  the 
right  to  issue  certain  Army  regulations. 

How  do  I  become  involved  in  this?  I 
have  endeavored  to  change  section  413 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Under  sec¬ 
tion  413  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  it  is 
stated: 

Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and 
Private  Participation. — (a)  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and 
standards  of  living  essential  to  the  economic 
progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  he  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private 
initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage 
monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  tech¬ 
nical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor 


unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of 
U.S.  enterprise  toward  economic  strength 
of  other  free  nations,  through  private  trade 
and  Investment  abroad,  private  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange 
of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the 
matters  covered  by  this  section. 

Private  trade  channels  need  to  be  de¬ 
fined  and  regulations  established. 

What  is  happening  is  that  control  of 
5  percent  of  that  which  is  sent  abroad, 
and  this  includes  agricultural  products, 
is  involved  in  our  discussion  today,  but 
95  percent  of  the  total  of  anything 
shipped  abroad,  whether  it  is  agricul¬ 
tural  products  or  for  defense,  is  excluded 
by  our  action  here  today. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
many  agencies  of  Government  but  I  feel 
the  enclosed  letter  from  General  Floete 
explains  the  problem  better  than  any 
other  explanation  I  received,  and  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1957 
Hon.  Edna  Kelly, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kelly:  Reference  is  invited  to 
your  recent  telephone  request  for  the  com¬ 
ments  of  GSA  on  a  portion  of  a  letter  for¬ 
warded  to  you  by  Dr.  E.  A.  FitzGerald,  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  discussing  a  proposed  state¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  statements  in  Dr.  FitzGerald’s  letter 
with  respect  to  GSA’s  role  in  ICA  transpor¬ 
tation  matters  are  substantially  correct. 
Due  to  section  602(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  GSA  does  not  supply  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  to  ICA  with  respect  to 
transportation  and  traffic  matters  as  it  does 
in  connection  with  the  majority  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  it  serves.  With  respect  to  ICA 
transportation  and  traffic  matters,  GSA 
serves  only  as  an  agent  and  policy  and  oper¬ 
ational  controls  are  retained  in  ICA. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  ICA  reim¬ 
bursed  GSA  in  the  amount  of  $285,000  for 
the  traffic  management  services  it  received 
and  this  represented  about  35  employees  on 
GSA’s  staff.  The  savings  in  transportation 
costs  which  resulted  from  that  work 
amounted  to  approximately  $1  million. 

As  noted  in  Dr.  FitzGerald’s  letter,  approx¬ 
imately  95  percent  of  ICA’s  programs  in  this 
field  are  handled  through  nongovernmental 
channels  and  only  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  services  are  performed  by  Government 
agencies.  This  5  percent  at  present  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  CAA  and  GSA. 
Having  several  such  agencies  in  a  field  re¬ 
quiring  negotiation  among  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  elements  substantially  minimizes  op¬ 
portunities  for  obtaining  sizable  reductions 
in  the  costs  of  transportation.  This  division 
produces  possibilities  of  the  Government  bid¬ 
ding  against  itself,  precludes  consolidation 
of  shipments,  efficient  use  of  carrier  equip¬ 
ment,  prevents  use  of  the  large  tonnage  in 
negotiation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  otherwise  increases  the  costs  of 
transportation. 

Moreover,  our  experience  has  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  with  respect  to  the  5  percent 
which  is  now  dispersed  among  the  four 
agencies,  a  consolidation  into  a  central  agen¬ 
cy  would  result  in  economies.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  experiences  with 
approximately  140  other  agencies  which  we 
now  serve.  Further,  in  the  event  policy  and 


operational  decisions  were  made  by  GSA 
with  respect  to  transportation  of  the  5  per¬ 
cent,  additional  economies  could  be  effected. 
In  any  event,  funds  are  required  by  ICA  in 
order  to  reimburse  GSA  for  the  services  it 
performs. 

With  respect  to  the  95  percent  of  ICA’s 
traffic  handled  in  nongovernmental  chan¬ 
nels,  problems  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
administration  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
or  so-called  50-50  law.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  centralization  of  control  into 
a  single  agency  would  produce  more  effective 
coordination  and  compliance  with  that  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Office  of  Transportation  of  ICA  would  be 
needed  to  serve  as  liaison  in  behalf  of  the 
programs  of  that  agency  even  if  substantial 
responsibility  for  transportation  and  traffic 
management  were  to  be  assumed  by  GSA. 
That  office  would  undoubtedly  also  be  re¬ 
quired  to  supervise  the  transportation  activi¬ 
ties  of  ICA  consultants  dealing  in  airfield 
and  highway  construction  and  kindred  con¬ 
struction  projects  in  cooperating  countries. 

GSA  has  undertaken,  as  you  may  know,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  traffic  activities  of 
the  executive  agencies  and  one  is  now  being 
performed  in  connection  with  ICA.  GSA’s 
traffic  survey  could  well  form  the  basis  for 
ICA  to  reexamine  its  traffic  management  pro¬ 
gram  both  with  respect  to  GSA  and  as  to 
the  delegation  to  recipient  countries  of  the 
95  percent  of  traffic  activities  involved  in 
ICA  procurement.  This  would  permit  an 
executive  agreement  to  be  reached  between 
our  respective  agencies  to  produce  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  operations. 

In  any  event,  GSA  would  not  have  budgeted 
funds  available  to  permit  the  fulfillment  of 
the  transportation  functions  related  to  ICA’s 
mission,  or  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
program  with  ICA. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  G.  Floete, 

Administrator. 

They  admit  they  do  not  have  any 
control  over  95  percent  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  products. 

How  does  this  work?  When  the  United 
States  notifies  a  government  that  to  give 
them  X  number  of  dollars  in  commodi¬ 
ties,  we  give  to  that  country,  the  im¬ 
porting  country,  the  right  to  decide  who 
their  importer  is  going  to-be.  The  im¬ 
porter  thus  completes  and  carries  out  the 
contract.  It  is  up  to  him  to  make  all 
agreements  on  the  commodity  or  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  shipped.  In  other  words, 
foreign  ships  are  used  and  thus  there  is 
no  control  over  the  50-50  law  called  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  Thus,  your  prob¬ 
lem  involved  today,  in  my  estimation, 
and  that  which  we  are  seeking  to  do, 
should  be  a  request  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issue  a  directive  or 
Executive  order  to  establish  a  central 
agency  to  control,  supervise  rates  and 
distribution  of  all  these  commodities. 
The  President  could  direct  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  have  the 
right  to  regulate,  supervise,  and  admin¬ 
ister  anything  and  every  item  shipped 
out  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  is 
that  involved  in  the  Defense  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  or  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  because  he  and 
I  endeavored  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
this  year  to  revise  and  change  section 
413  of  that  law. 

Mr.  CURTJS  of  Massachusetts.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
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bringing  up  these  matters,  because  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  a 
direct  interest  here,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  mutual  security  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  $175  million  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  shall  be  financed 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act.  So,  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  committee  to  see  that 
these  supplies  are  shipped  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  economy,  because  otherwise  the 
cost  to  the  taxpaying  public,  who  pays 
for  mutual  security,  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Keogh  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  September  1, 1959, 
it  will  permit  the  exportation  of  grain 
moving  under  Government  programs — 
Public  Law  480 — through  Canadian  ports 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  providing  it  passes 
U.S.  Government  inspection.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  U.S.  inspection  stations  will  be 
established  at  such  Canadian  ports. 

Heretofore,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  specified  that  grain  and  other 
surplus  U.S.  farm  products  for  overseas 
delivery  had  to  be  handled  through  U.S. 
ports  and  it  was  only  in  U.S.  ports  that 
grain  inspection  service,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  export  grain,  was  provided. 

This  means  that  U.S.  ports  will, lose 
much  of  this  traffic  to  Canadian  ports. 
It  also  means  that  American  business 
will  lose  because  ships  purchased  their 
stores,  oil,  coal,  and  so  forth,  at  the  last 
port  of  loading  which  will  be  in  this  case 
a  Canadian  port.  It  means  that  Ameri¬ 
can  stevedores  will  lose  their  jobs  and 
that  American  railroads  will  lose  vitally 
needed  freight  traffic. 

This  grain  is  Government  owned — 
Public  Law  480 — grain  subsidized  from 
start  to  finish  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  If 
any  possible  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
the  freight  which  is  paid  for  shipping  of 
this  grain,  the  wages  paid  to  labor  for 
handling  of  these  surplus  commodities 
it  should  be  made  to  benefit  American 
labor  and  American  industry. 

The  movement  of  U.S.  Government 
grain  will  have  the  effect  of  building  up 
Canadian  ports  while  U.S.  ports  and  the 
huge  investments  therein  will  not  be 
sufficiently  utilized  and  will  lie  idle. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
permitted  to  ship  American  grain 
through  foreign  ports  soon  all  other  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  will  also 
be  permitted  through  foreign  ports. 
Among  these  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  would  be  dried  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  rice,  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  does  not  permit  one 
single  bushel  of  Canadian  grain  to  be 
shipped  through  U.S.  ports.  Some 
thought  must  be  given  to  whatever 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  American  labor,  American  in¬ 
dustry,  and  established  ports  which 
normally  handled  and  are  equipped  to 
handle  this  traffic. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on  time  to 
close  debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  40  min¬ 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

'  Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qtjie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment 
to  Public  Law  480  which,  in  effect,  would 
practically  prohibit  exports  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  from 
other  than  U.S.  ports. 

On  the  surface  this  effect  does  not 
appear  important.  But  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  this  bill  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  For  one  thing;  the  proposed 
amendment  would  prevent  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  from  being  used  for  the  ex¬ 
port  of  U.S.  surplus  farm  products  to  the 
extent  contemplated  when  the  Congress 
approved  the  project.  The  question  of 
exports  of  our  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
should  not  be  controversial.  The  Sea¬ 
way  is  now  in  operation  and  we  should 
not  refuse  to  let  it  be  utilized  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  is  possible  in  carrying  out 
our  export  program. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  promises 
great  things  for  American  agriculture. 
But  this  proposed  amendment  would 
nullify  much  of  the  good  that  it  prom¬ 
ises.  This  is  because  much  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
such  products  as  wheat,  com,  barley, 
rye,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  move  from 
our  producing  areas  to  our  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  then  to  Canadian  sea¬ 
way  ports  in  the  sequence  of  getting 
together  cargoes  of  oceangoing  size. 
The  entire  lakes-seaway  route  will  not, 
of  course,  take  a  full  ocean  cargo  vessel 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
loading  at  lake  ports  to  a  smaller  cargo. 
Therefore,  in  practice  the  smaller  vessels 
take  cargoes  of  surplus  farm  products 
through  the  limiting  part  of  the  Seaway 
to  a  Canadian  seaway  port.  From  there 
large  oceangoing  vessels  can  be  loaded 
and  go  on  their  way  to  other  world  ports. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  pre¬ 
vent  our  surplus  farm  production  from 
going  to  those  Canadian  ports,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  now. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  mean 
more  business  for  certain  railroads  and 


certain  export  facilities  in  our  Atlantic 
coast  ports,  but  it  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
taxpayer.  The  amendment  in  prevent¬ 
ing  surplus  farm  commodities  destined 
to  foreign  countries  from  going  to  a 
Canadian  port  on  the  seaway  and  then 
being  transshipped  would  mean  higher 
shipping  costs  and  therefore  lower  re¬ 
turns  to  our  farmers  or  higher  costs  to 
taxpayers  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm 
products. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  go  to  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  assisting  in  building  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  then  take  such 
action  as  is  proposed  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  the  height  of  incon¬ 
sistency  to  adopt  legislation  limiting  use 
of  the  Seaway  for  U.S.  Government  ex¬ 
port  programs.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  increase  the  burden  of  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  in  order  to  build  the  Seaway  and 
then  increase  his  taxes  further  to  pay 
a  subsidy  not  to  use  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
farmer  or  the  general  public  would  con¬ 
done  such  a  proposal  once  its  full  im¬ 
plications  were  understood. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  the  proposed 
amendment  not  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
has  expired. 

Tire  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire] 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  .  But  I  do  not  see  him 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment  and  I  shall 
put  my  question  in  the  way  of  an  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  my  understanding  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  full  use  of  the  seaway 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  September  1  to  estab¬ 
lish  inspection  service  available  at  Mon¬ 
treal  or  Baie  Comeau  in  order  that  there 
may  be  grain  shipped  from  Great  Lakes 
ports  under  United  States  grades  and 
standards.  It  is  my  interpretation  of 
this  amendment  that  it  would  not  direct 
itself  to  any  prohibition  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  inspection  service  at  Canadian 
ports  points  for  the  establishment  of 
grades  and  standards  on  grains  shipped 
under  regular  commercial  transactions, 
but  is  restricted  specifically  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  under  titles  I,  II,  and  HI  of  this 
act. 

May  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  if  he  will 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  is  accurate.  The  order 
that  goes  into  effect  September  1  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inspection  and  it  is  pur¬ 
suant  to  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister  as  of  July  28,  1959. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  George  P.  Miller], 

(Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh,  of  New  York. 
I  have  a  wire  from  the  manager  of  the 
Northern  California  Ports  and  Termi¬ 
nals  Association  which  consists  of  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento-Yolo  Port  District,  Encinal  Ter¬ 
minals,  Howard  Terminal,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Bequest  your  strong  support  H.R.  8609, 
to  amend  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  requiring  ex¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  products  through 
tT.S.  ports.  Under  current  law  possible  for 
western  cotton  to  be  exported  through  En¬ 
senada,  Mexico,  and  grain  through  Van¬ 
couver,  Canada,  thereby  depriving  local  ports 
of  cargo. 

J.  H.  McJunkin, 

General  Manager,  Northern  California 
Ports  and  Terminals  Bureau. 

Members  are  Port  of  San  Francisco,  Port  of 
Oakland,  Sacramento-Yolo  Port,  District  En¬ 
cinal  Terminals,  Howard  Terminal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  50- 
50  law.  Under  its  provision  50  percent 
of  federally  owned  products  must  be 
carried  in  American  owned  ships. 

This  law  was  put  on  the  statute  books 
to  protect  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  against  the  cutthroat  competition 
of  foreign  shipping.  The  substandard 
wages  and  inferior  accommodations  on 
many  foreign-flag  vessels  allow  them  to 
make  rates  that  we  cannot  meet.  It  is 
cutthroat  competition  under  which  we 
cannot  maintain  the  high  standard  that 
has  been  adopted  for  American  seamen. 

Ever  since  this  law  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  circum¬ 
vent  it.  They  do  not  like  the  law  and 
they  accepted  it  grudingly. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  the  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense.  It  is  essential  that 
we  maintain  a  merchant  marine,  not 
only  for  defense  purposes  but  in  order 
to  be  assured  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  not  closed  to  the  American  products. 

The  merchant  marine  includes  more 
than  just  the  ships  that  go  to  sea.  The 
ports,  terminals  and  tugboats  and  other 
facilities  all  go  to  make  up  the  inte¬ 
grated  system  of  transportation  that  we 
refer  to  as  the  merchant  marine. 

Again,  may  I  say  with  emphasis,  all 
we  are  asking  is  that  one-half  of  these 
publicly  owned  cargoes  are  carried  in 
American  ships.  If  you  have  followed 
the  recent  history  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  you  will  know  we  cannot  compete 
without  this  law. 

West  coast  ports  are  interested  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  because  of  more  favor¬ 
able  rail  freight  rates  in  effect  to  the 
port  of  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia 
and  because  of  the  cheaper  rates  by 
which  our  cotton  can  be  taken  to  En- 
senda,  Mexico.  Labor  conditions  being 
different,  these  ports  can  handle  com¬ 
modities  cheaper  than  our  own  ports. 
Yet  we  cannot  allow  our  ports  to  deteri¬ 
orate  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  American 
merchant  marine. 

What  we  are  now  doing  is  creating  an 
atmosphere  that  will  make  the  port  of 
Montreal  the  biggest  port  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent.  We  will  destroy  our 
own  and  build  up  a  Canadian  port.  I 
have  no  prejudice  against  Canada  but  I 


believe  that  charity  begins  at  home  and 
we  should  take  care  of  our  own  ports  be¬ 
fore  contributing  to  the  development  of 
a  foreign  port. 

I  have  always  voted  for  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  since  I  have  been  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  I  worked  for  its  passage.  I 
want  to  see  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
developed  that  can  handle  products  of 
America’s  heartland. 

I  encouraged  my  friends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  region  to  introduce  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  allow  deepening  of  the 
canal  so  that  large,  fully  loaded  ships 
can  pass  out  into  the  Atlantic.  If  such 
legislation  is  introduced,  I  shall  vote 
for  it  and  work  for  its  passage. 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenJ. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voiced  my  opposition  to  the  Keogh 
amendment  on  yesterday.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  practically  prohibit  exports 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  other  than  U.S.  ports.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  this  effect  does  not  appear  impor¬ 
tant,  but  beneath  the  surface  of  this  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  am  quite  intrigued  by  the  Machro- 
wicz  amendment  to  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment.  Everything  else  being  equal,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  accept  it.  But  I 
note  with  interest  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  was  re¬ 
luctant,  in  fact  refused  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  makes  me  a  little  bit 
suspicious.  I  think  what  we  should  do 
in  this  case  is  to  vote  against  the  Keogh 
amendment  even  as  amended,  and  erase 
it  entirely  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt], 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Garmatz]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Garmatz]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  this  debate  is 
the  same  thing  that  was  said  time  and 
time  again  when  we  were  considering 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway?  That  Montreal  would  be  the 
greatest  terminal  port  in  the  world  and 
that  the  Seaway  would  have  many  times 
the  amount  of  foreign  ships  than 
American  ships  when  completed. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 
When  the  foreign  flagships  come  from 
foreign  ports,  they  will  stop  at  Montreal 
and  save  5  days  transportation  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  5  days  coming  back,  which 
means  probably  a  saving  of  $15,000  or 
$20,000.  So  you  can  see  that  they  are 
not  going  to  go  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  retain  for  the  U.S. 
economy  its  proper  share  in  the  com¬ 
merce  and  business  generated  by  trans¬ 
actions  authorized  under  Public  Law  480, 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  suggest  we 
do,  and  that  is  to  adopt  the  Keogh 
amendment. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  are  not  only  justified  but  we  are 
morally  obligated  to  put  the  interests  of 
our  own  economy  first. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
maintain  the  American  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  which  is  our  fourth  arm  of  defense. 
You  know  what  it  means  in  time  of  an 
emergency.  The  foreign  ships  are  not 
at  our  command,  but  the  American  ships 
which  are  manned  by  American  seamen 
are  at  our  command  in  time  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Anyone  who  has  been  in  the 
service  knows  how  important  it  is  that 
we  have  a  good  American  Merchant 
Marine  ready  at  all  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoageL 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  call  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  once  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
Keogh  amendment  in  no  wise  takes  any¬ 
thing  away  from  anybody.  It  does  not 
take  a  thing  away  from  the  lake  ports 
that  they  have  today.  It  simply  pre¬ 
vents  the  lake  area  from  taking  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  simply 
prevents  the  going  into  effect  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  regulation  that  they  do  not 
have  today.  They  are  asking  an  unfair 
advantage.  Of  course,  everybody,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  likes  to  get  an  advantage,  but  are 
we  going  to  take  American  commodities 
from  American  ports?  We  passed  the 
50-50  amendment  on  the  theory  that  we 
were  interested  in  maintaining  American 
shipping.  If  we  turn  down  the  Keogh 
amendment,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
situation  where  you  will  have  100  percent 
foreign-flag  ships  in  the  lake  ports. 
Everybody  knows  that.  You  are  going 
to  develop  a  foreign  trade  in  Montreal 
instead  of  the  American  ports  on  the 
lakes.  It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who 
stick  their  heads  in  the  sand,  but  they 
do  not  thereby  escape  the  logic  of  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  lake  ship¬ 
ping  is  at  present  almost  100-percent 
foreign  shipping.  If  you  build  up  Mont¬ 
real,  then  you  are  not  building  up  Amer¬ 
ican  ports.  And  of  what  value  is  it  to 
build  up  an  American  merchant  fleet  if 
we  build  up  no  American  ports?  Are 
these  American  ships  to  serve  foreign 
ports?  Or  are  we  to  build  up  American 
ports  on  the  lakes.  The  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment  will  build  up  American  lake  ports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dorn]. 

(Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  seeks  to  retain  the  his¬ 
toric  attitude  of  the  Congress  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  Canadian  ports.  We 
have  always  been  against  diverting  our 
commerce  to  Canada.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  House  passed  unanimously  a  res¬ 
olution  asking  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate 
in  cooperation  with  each  other  the 
factors  which  were  contributing  to  the 
diversion  of  commerce  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  Canadian  ports. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  is 
diverting  commerce  from  the  United 
States  to  Montreal  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  that  resolution.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  this  is  just  a  start.  If  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  send  U.S.  grain 
through  Montreal,  they  can  just  as 
quickly  send  grain  from  the  west  coast 
using  the  port  of  Vancouver  instead  of 
our  U.S.  west  coast  ports  on  the  ground 
of  economy. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Keogh 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  prevailing 
depth  of  most  of  our  Great  Lakes  ports 
is  25  feet.  If  the  Keogh  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  require  that  surplus  com¬ 
modities  loaded  at  those  ports  be  trans¬ 
ported  directly  to  their  foreign  destina¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  it  will  limit  the 
shipment  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  via  the  Great  Lakes  to  ships 
having  a  draft  of  25  feet  or  less.  Now 
what  about  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  coast 
ports?  Will  there  be  any  such  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  vessels  transporting  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  those  ports?  Why,  certainly 
not.  As  to  the  draft  vessels  plying  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports,  they  are  vessels 
having  a  draft  of  35  feet  and  30  feet. 
This  is  the  economic  advantage  that  is 
being  sought  through  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  generous  nature  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
suggest  almost  to  a  certainty  that  he  did 
not  mean  by  the  introduction  of  his 
amendment  to  scuttle,  to  strangle,  to 
throttle,  and  to  otherwise  block  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway;  but  bear  in  mind  that  that  is 
the  effect  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  into  the 
background  of  the  Keogh  amendment 

On  July  23,  1959,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that,  effective 
September  1,  1959,  it  would  be  permissi¬ 
ble  for  U.S.  grain  to  be  exported  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  either  direct  from  U.S. 
ports  or  with  transshipment  from  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports.  In  the  case  of  transship¬ 
ment,  U.S.  inspection  at  such  Canadian 
ports,  according  to  the  directive,  would 
be  mandatory,  pursuant  to  existing  pro¬ 
gram  requirements. 

This  announcement  has  caused  a 
storm  of  protest  from  Members  of  Con¬ 


gress  representing  Atlantic  coast  and 
Gulf  shipping  ports,  and  from  certain 
railroads,  steamship  companies,  port  au¬ 
thorities  and  other  economic  interests. 
At  House  hearings  on  Thursday,  August 
6,  considerable  pressure  was  put  upon  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  official  to 
postpone  effective  date  of  the  directive 
pending  thorough  inquiry.  This  effort 
was  not  successful  but  a  further  hearing 
on  the  matter  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m., 
Monday,  August  10,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  nature  of  last  Thursday’s  hear¬ 
ing  strongly  suggests  that  sectional  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  are  at  work  to  curtail  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  a 
natural  commercial  waterway  for  grain 
and  other  midwestern  products  in  order 
to  force  utilization  of  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  port  facilities  regardless  of  cost. 

In  light  of  this  fact,  it  is  essential  for 
those  interested  in  the  legitimate  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Seaway  to  understand 
the  basis  and  background  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  directive  as  well  as 
the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  it. 

In  recent  years  the  USDA  has  ad¬ 
ministered  four  principal  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  involving  the  export  of  grain  and 
other  commodities.  These  programs  in¬ 
clude,  first,  the  sale  of  CCC  owned  grain 
on  credit  at  export  price;  second,  the 
barter  of  CCC  owned  grain  at  export 
price  for  materials  produced  abroad; 
third,  the  payment  to  exporters  of  sub¬ 
sidy  in  kind  of  the  difference  between 
the  U.S.  domestic  price  and  the  export 
price  on  sales  made  by  exporters  from 
free  stocks  of  grain;  and,  fourth,  the 
title  I,  Public  Law  480  program  under 
which  free  stocks  of  grain  are  sold  for 
foreign  currencies  with  the  United  States 
providing  the  dollar  exchange  and  taking 
back  the  foreign  currency  equivalent  for 
use  in  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  and  other  U.S.  Government 
operations  abroad.  The  payment  in  kind 
subsidy  also  applies  under  this  program, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  dollars  re¬ 
quired  to  finance  the  program  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  sales  to  be  made  at  prevailing 
export  prices. 

Of  the  four  subsidy  programs  just 
enumerated,  transhipment  via  Canadian 
ports  has  been  possible  in  all  except 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  which  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  separate  USDA  regulation. 
The  purpose  of  the  directive,  according 
to  agriculture  officials,  is  simply  to  bring 
Public  Law  480  into  line  with  the  other 
programs  and  to  conform  with  the  con¬ 
gressional  directive  that  the  program 
utilize  normal  trade  channels  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
except  small,  shallow-draft  vessels  to 
navigate  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Be¬ 
cause  as  a  general  rule  it  was  not  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible  for  these  vessels  to 
take  on  grain  at  a  Great  Lakes  port  for 
delivery  abroad,  it  became  customary  for 
the  small  amount  of  U.S.  grain  shipped 
via  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  stored  at  a 
Canadian  port  for  shipment  abroad  by 
larger  vessels.  This  practice  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  our  policy  of  allowing  the  normal, 


free  flow  of  commerce  without  govern¬ 
mental  interference. 

U.S.  grain  for  export  under  our  barter, 
cash,  and  credit  programs  has  thus  been 
moved  via  the  Great  Lakes  for  trans¬ 
shipment  from  Canadian  ports  for  a 
number  of  years  pursuant  to  U.S.  policy 
and  pursuant  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  statutory  language  governing  CCC 
operations. 

However,  no  U.S.  grain  has  yet  been 
shipped  via  the  Great  Lakes  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  title  I.  But  with  completion 
of  the  seaway  and  with  deeper  draft 
shipping  now  possible,  there  has  been  a 
natural  interest  on  the  part  of  exporters 
to  utilize  this  avenue  of  commerce  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  economically  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
grain  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  via 
the  Great  Lakes  and  with  transshipment 
from  a  Canadian  port,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  statutory  language  of  the  act  re¬ 
quiring  shipment  of  the  grain  from  a 
U.S.  port  direct  to  the  foreign  country 
purchasing  such  grain.  Some  of  those 
who  have  registered  opposition  to  the 
Department’s  directive  reply  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  102  (a)  of  the  act  which 
states  that  “the  CCC  shall  make^avail- 
able  for  sale  hereunder  at  such  points 
in  the  United  States  as  the  President 
may  direct  surplus  agriculture  commod¬ 
ities  heretofore  or  hereinafter  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  administration 
of  its  price  support  operations.” 

This  provision  obviously  relates  to  the 
sale  by  CCC  of  grain  owned  by  it  and 
not  to  the  sale  by  a  private  exporter  of 
grain  owned  by  him.  Any  grain  trans¬ 
shipped  through  the  seaway  would  be 
owned  by  the  private  exporter  from  the 
time  of  movement  from  Great  Lakes 
ports  until  he  sells  it  to  a  foreign  buyer. 

The  USDA  has  never  proposed  the 
moving  of  CCC  grain  through  the  sea¬ 
way  to  Canadian  ports  and  holding  it 
there  for  sale  under  the  program. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sale  of  con¬ 
signed  stocks  of  cotton  owned  by  a  U.S. 
exporter  and  shipped  abroad  by  him,  | 
either  from  free  stocks  or  after  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  CCC,  has  been  authorized 
under  the  program  since  1954.  This  has 
been  with  full  knowledge  and  without 
objection  by  those  now  complaining 
about  use  of  the  seaway.  Obviously 
there  is  a  purpose  behind  the  attempt 
to  so  distort  the  language  of  section 
102(a)  as  to  now  prohibit  for  grain  what 
has  been  done  for  5  years  for  cotton. 

The  purpose,  clearly,  is  to  curtail  or 
choke  off  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  for  midwestern  commodities  to 
the  advantage  of  other  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  economic -financial  groups 
which  have  a  vested  interest  in  these 
areas. 

Not  only  is  there  considerable  prece¬ 
dent  for  transshipment  dating  back  many 
years  but  there  is  also  precedent  for 
official  inspection  of  U.S.  commodities  at 
foreign  ports  in  accordance  with  law. 

Opponents  have  also  contended  that 
the  Department’s  directive  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  administering  Public.Law  480, 
title  I,  because  of  the  greater  distances 
from  United  States  and  Canadian  ports 
to  other  world  ports.  This  reflects  a  mis- 
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understanding  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  and  a  sketchy  concept  of  geography. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  statute 
provides  specifically  that  the  President 
shall  “take  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  private  trade  channels  are  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  practical  both  with 
respect  to  sales  from  privately  owned 
stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
CCC.” — Public  Law  480,  title  I,  section 
101(b). 

The  Department  in  all  of  its  export 
subsidy  programs  has  provided  for  sale 
and  exportation  of  the  commodities 
through  the  private  trade.  It  is  these 
private  exporters  and  their  foreign  buy¬ 
ers  that  determine  the  routing  of  the 
surplus  commodities  for  export  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  such  decisions 
are  based  entirely  on  free  market  com¬ 
petition. 

Finally,  opponents  of  the  directive  con¬ 
tend  that  transshipment  via  Canadian 
ports  may  involve  violation  of  the  cargo 
preference  provisions  of  Public  Law  664, 
83d  Congress,  which  provides  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities  shipped 
under  such  programs  as  Public  Law  480, 
title  I,  shall  be  transported  on  privately 
owned  U.S-flag  commercial  vessels. 

To  answer  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  three  following  situations: 

First.  Where  U.S.  grain  sold  for  export 
under  Public  Law  480  is  loaded  at  a 
Great  Lakes  port  for  shipment  direct  to 
a  foreign  port.  In  this  situation  it  is 
clear  that  the  50-50  act  can  be  applied 
without  difficulty  and  that  at  least  half 
of  such  grain  must  be  transported  on 
American  vessels. 

Second.  Where  U.S.  grain  sold  for  ex¬ 
port  under  Public  Law  480,  is  at  the 
time  of  sale,  stored  at  a  Canadian  port. 
In  this  situation  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
50-50  act  can  easily  be  applied  to  ship¬ 
ment  from  such  Canadian  port  to  the 
foreign  country  of  destination. 

Third.  Where  U.S.  grain  is  shipped 
from  a  Great  Lakes  port  to  a  Canadian 
port  to  await  transshipment  and  then  is 
sold  under  title  I,  as  in  the  second  situa¬ 
tion  above. 

In  this  situation  a  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  50-50  law  must  apply 
retroactively  to  the  initial  shipment 
from  the  Great  Lakes  port.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  a  further  question  might  arise 
as  to  whether  the  Great  Lakes  ships  used 
for  transshipment  are  ocean  vessels, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  50-50  act. 
Even  if  answers  to  these  queries  are  ac¬ 
corded  the  strictest  possible  construc¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  violation  of  the  cargo  preference 
requirement.  If  the  exporter  knows  in 
advance  that  grain  held  at  Canadian 
ports  can  be  sold  under  Public  Law  480, 
title  I,  only  if  the  50-50  act  is  complied 
with  from  the  point  of  loading  at  Great 
Lakes  ports,  he  is  in  a  position  to  assure 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  any  quantity  he 
might  want  to  sell  under  the  program 
moves  from  lakes  ports  on  U.S. -flag  ves¬ 
sels.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  simply 
could  not  sell  the  grain  under  Public 
Law  480. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  there 
would  be  violation  of  50-50  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  consigned  cot¬ 


ton  located  in  foreign  countries  is  sold 
under  this  same  program  and  that  the 
USDA  applies  the  50-50  requirement 
to  the  shipment  when  made  from  the 
United  States.  In  short,  such  cotton  is 
eligible  under  the  program  only  if  at 
least  50  percent  had  been  shipped  from 
the  United  States  on  American  vessels. 
This  same  rule  would  apply  to  grain  if 
it  is  determined  that  the  50-50  act  ap¬ 
plies  to  shipment  on  the  lakes. 

In  light  of  the  above  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  (a)  the  USDA  direc¬ 
tive  of  July  23,  1959,  is  not  only  proper 
but  in  strictest  keeping  with  both  con¬ 
gressional  intent  and  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  statutory  language  govern¬ 
ing  CCC  operations  and  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
ence  Act,  and  that  (b)  opposition  to  this 
directive  is  actually  motivated  by  sec¬ 
tional  and  economic  interests  which 
stand  to  gain  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  can  be  curtailed  as  a  commercial 
waterway. 

It  is  therefore  well  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  interested  in  the 
legitimate  utilization  of  the  seaway  to 
understand  that  continuous  vigilance 
and  a  readiness  to  defend  the  proper 
interest  of  the  area  served  by  the  sea¬ 
way  are  essential  if  the  aspirations  for 
this  great  new  commercial  waterway  are 
to  be  realized. 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  .the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
times  in  this  debate  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  hearings  were  held  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  no  invitation  was  ever 
extended  to  me  to  attend  a  hearing  on 
this  subject.  By  way  of  the  grapevine  I 
understand  that  a  meeting  was  held  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  room  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter,  attended  by 
certain  members  and  representatives  of 
private  interests.  That  is  perfectly 
proper,  but  I  do  not  want  the  House  to 
get  the  idea  that  any  formal  hearing  was 
held  at  any  time  to  which  all  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  were  notified  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  know  of 
no  immediate  meeting  that  was  held  on 
this  subject  or  to  which  I  was  invited. 
About  4  years  ago  we  held  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  use  of  American  ships  in 
connection  with  the  50-50  law.  A  for¬ 
eign  government  sent  its  agent  to  the 
meeting  who  recommended  not  only  re¬ 
peal  of  that  law  but  abandonment  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  in  favor  of 
letting  what  he  termed  the  maritime  na¬ 
tions  handle  all  of  the  world  shipping. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct,  there  were  no  regular  hearings. 
Meetings  were  held  in  some  secrecy  and 
at  those  meetings  the  only  interests  rep¬ 
resented  were  the  gulf  and  Atlantic 
ports  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  perfectly  proper  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  committee  room;  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  that,  but  I  do  not  wrant  anyone 
to  get  the  idea  that  formal  hearings  were 
held  on  this  subject  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  . 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  would:  First,  make  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  totally  ineffective 
in  one  respect;  second,  it  would  impose 
additional  costs  on  this  country  for  help¬ 
ing  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  state¬ 
ment  made  here  earlier  today  that  only 
foreign  tramp  steamers  are  serving  Great 
Lakes  ports  tortures  the  truth.  I  am 
advised  by  Mr.  Maxim  Cohen,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Port 
District,  that  the  following  American 
lines  are  now  in  operation:  The  Isbran- 
sen  Lines,  and  the  Waterman  Steamship 
Lines,  both  serving  North  Europe;  the 
Grace  Lines,  serving  the  Caribbean;  and 
the  American  Export  Lines,  serving  the 
Mediterranean,  out  of  Chicago  and  other 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  we  are  going  to 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  in  the  very  beginning  of 
its  operation.  It  will  kill  this  newborn 
baby  before  it  gets  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
within  the  next  few  years,  American 
ships  will  be  operating  from  every  port 
along  the  Great  Lakes  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  restrictive  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would,  in  effect,  start  a  precedent  which 
eventually  would  place  every  large  city 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  straitjacket 
regarding  further  development  of  its 
port  facilities. 

I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoffL 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigor¬ 
ously  support  the  Keogh  amendment. 
In  order  to  understand  its  purpose,  effect, 
and  justification,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  the  actions  which  precipitated  the 
problem. 

On  July  28,  1959,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Register  that  official 
grain  inspection  services  were  being 
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established  on  Canadian  soil.  While  the 
announcement  referred  to  statutory  au¬ 
thorization,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  au¬ 
thorization  exists  in  law.  Indeed,  such 
action  violates  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  U.S.  Grains  Standard  Act  and  is 
in  discord  with  the  stated  objectives  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

The  Grain  Inspection  Service  came 
into  existence  under  an  authorization  in 
the  Grains  Standard  Act  which  does  not 
and  could  not  have  any  foreign  or  extra 
territorial  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Grains  Standard  Act  is  a  criminal 
statute,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Canada  can  consent  to  jurisdiction. 
However,  it  is  well  established  that  such 
consent  by  a  foreign  sovereign  does  not 
confer  upon  a  Federal  agency  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  powers  not  conferred  by  statu¬ 
tory  enactment. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  statutory 
authorization  and  the  jurisdictional  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposes  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
Public  Law  480  commodities  through  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ef¬ 
fective  September  1,  1959.  The  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  pending  amendment  is 
to  countermand  that  proposal  and  re¬ 
quire  shipments  of  such  commodities  to 
be  delivered  to  the  export  vessel  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  where  the  in¬ 
spection  officers  will  have  both  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  the  responsibility  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  under  the  Grains 
Standard  Act. 

The  justification  for  the  amendment 
should  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  legitimate  protection  of 
domestic  U.S.  industry  and  U.S.  labor. 
Ships  which  currently  load  cargoes  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  at  U.S. 
ports  will  begin  to  load  at  Canadian 
ports.  Inescapably,  this  will  mean  a 
substantial  loss  of  business  to  port  ter¬ 
minal  interests  in  the  United  States,  to 
U.S.  ships,  to  overland  carriers  in  the 
United  States  and  to  U.S.  merchants  who 
supply  fuel,  ships’  stores  and  ships’  serv¬ 
ices.  In  turn,  this  will  mean  a  loss  of 
wages  if  not  a  loss  of  jobs  to  those  who 
work  for  such  concerns. 

The  argument  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  result  in 
a  saving  is  ill  considered.  Any  saving 
which  might  temporarily  result  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  tax  reve¬ 
nue  from  U.S.  corporations  and  wage 
earners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Keogh  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad]. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh].  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer  or 
farmer.  I  have  an  announcement  in 
my  files  from  the  Canadian  Government 
that  it  will  be  its  policy  to  rebate  savings 
to  their  farmers  which  will  amount  to 
about  15  cents  a  bushel  which  accrue 
from  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way.  So  we  can  see  what  this  is  going  to 


amount  to  to  the  American  taxpayers  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  believe  it 
was  universally  felt  that  the  Seaway 
would  result  in  savings  to  ouir  people  but 
if  this  kind  of  amendment  is  adopted  it 
will  set  a  pattern  for  the  future  and 
we  can  see  that  American  taxpayers  and 
shippers  are  going  to  suffer  continuously. 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nid^rks ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer], 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  selfish  in  this  matter, 
but  I  can  say  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
export  more  corn  out  of  my  district  than 
any  other  Congressional  district  in 
America,  as  well  as  soy  beans,  that  we 
are  hurt  by  this  amendment.  Right  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Seaway  is 
getting  underway  we  are  put  under 
the  greatest  handicap  we  could  be,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  farmers  of  my  own  partic¬ 
ular  area.  In  addition,  we  have  spent 
over  $500  million  getting  the  seaway 
route  to  serve  the  fanners  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Middle  West.  We  are 
now  penalized  with  an  amendment 
which  would  in  effect  make  it  almost 
mandatory  that  all  of  those  goods  be 
shipped  out  of  ports  along  the  ocean, 
and  that  would  be  too  much  for  us  to 
bear. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  this  amendment 
not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
requiring  increased  rail  shipments  which 
would  add  to  the  transportation  cost? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
added  cost  if  we  had  to  ship  that  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  my  Congressional  district  in 
the  way  this  amendment  provides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sea¬ 
way  has  been  open  for  only  2  months; 
yet  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
glibly  attempt  to  convince  the  House 
by  quoting  figures  and  statistics  which 
are  not  pertinent  at  all.  There  can  be 
no  valid  comparison  for  any  purpose  at 
this  time  between  the  shipping  that 
serves  the  gulf  and  east  ports  and 
the  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  com¬ 
parable.  The  seaway  has  not  been  open 
long  enough.  I  say  to  the  gentlemen, 
give  the  seaway  a  chance  to  operate  for  a 
reasonable  period  before  you  make  such 
comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  completed 
its  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  authorizes  75  voy¬ 
ages  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  wartime  sub¬ 
sidy  legislation  to  authorize  oceangoing 
vessels  to  come  under  the  subsidy  from 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

The  effort  to  make  the  comparison 
of  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
is  an  attempt  to  pull  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  The  day 
will  come  when  such  a  comparison  will 
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be  proper.  More  and  more  American 
ships  will  come  regularly  to  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  day  will  come,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  seaway  must  realize  it, 
when  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  grow 
with  the  Nation  and  take  their  place 
as  important  world  communities.  This 
will  mean  taking  shipping  away  from  the 
seacoast  ports  but  this  is  progress.  The 
world  moves  forward  and  that  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  stop — a  gesture  like 
that  of  King  Canute  in  attempting  to 
halt  the  rising  tide  by  commanding  it  to 
stop. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  Zandt]  . 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 
Will  he  tell  me  if  my  understanding  of 
this  bill  is  correct;  that  is,  unless  the 
Keogh  amendment  is  adopted,  wheat 
traffic  will  be  diverted  from  American 
ships  and  American  railroads? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  there  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  some  movement  diverted 
from  the  American  railroads  and  there 
might  be  some  from  American  ships. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Unless  the  Keogh 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  American 
railroads  will  lose  their  wheat  cargo? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that.  The  wheat  will 
move  to  Montreal,  a  foreign  port,  prob¬ 
ably  by  foreign  ships  rather  than  over 
American  railroads  to  American  ports. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  My  position,  then, 
of  course,  is  in  support  of  the  Keogh 
amendment.  I  represent  a  railroad  com¬ 
munity  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  During  a  certain  period 
of  the  year  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  wheat  in  freight  cars  use  this 
main  line.  These  freight  cars  make  up 
trains  and  provide  jobs  for  enginemen, 
firemen,  trainmen,  maintenance-of-way 
men,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  my  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  support  of  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  protects  the  jobs  of 
American  workmen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Wolf]. 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  this  question  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and 
see  if  he  can  state  the  actual  amount 
of  money  that  is  involved;  for  instance, 
the  amount  of  loss  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of  loss.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  seaway  is  just  get¬ 
ting  underway,  and  there  is  no  answer- 
definite  answer — at  this  time. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  American  railroads,  the 
total  diversion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a 
loss  to  foreign  shipping. 
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Mr.  WOLF.  The  record  is  clear,  the 
gentleman  says  there  is  no  answer. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  present¬ 
ing  a  different  reason  than  some  Mem¬ 
bers  for  opposing  the  Keogh  amendment. 
I  am  going  to  be  sectional  about  this. 
My  district  has  about  450,000  people. 
The  majority  voted  to  send  me  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  am  going  to  represent  those 
folks  from  Iowa  here.  They  want  us  to 
use  the  Great  Lakes,  and  I  am  going  to 
support  that  position.  Of  those  Members 
who  are  waving  the  American  flag  are  not 
kidding  me,  who  may  live  along  the  sea- 
coast.  You  are  doing  it  for  your  folks 
back  home,  too.  We  have  eight  Mem¬ 
bers  from  Iowa,  four  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans,  all  agreed  on  this  thing 
because  we  want  to  see  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  ports  used  to  transport  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Iowa. 

In  Iowa  we  have  a  great  many  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  just  beginning  to  de¬ 
velop.  Many  of  these  are  manufacturing 
products  for  oversea  distribution.  These 
industries  will  be  giving  more  and  more 
business  to  the  railroads.  As  our  whole 
national  economy  expands  they  are  going 
to  get  more  and  more  business.  In 
Cedar  Rapids  alone  more  than  1  out  of 
10  people  work  at  the  manufacture  of 
products  for  foreign  sales.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  having  an  active  Great 
Lakes  seaway?  I  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  with  that.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
weakens  the  Atlantic  ports.  I  cannot  see 
how  we  weaken  one  part  of  America  by 
the  sheer  act  of  strengthening  the 
Middle  West.  We  have  a  great  but  grow¬ 
ing  country.  We  have  recognized  that 
need  by  the  opening  of  this  tremendously 
vital  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Now  we  must 
not  become  involved  in  a  controversy 
over  what  will  be  shipped  through  this 
important  water  leg  of  inland  America. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated : 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Porter] . 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  the  Pacific  coast 
stands  in  this  war  between  the  States, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  anyone  who  has  the  facts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  anyone  who  will  answer 
this  question  affirmatively  to  give  me 
some  facts.  Will  the  Keogh  amendment 
have  any  important  effect  on  Public  Law 
480  shipments  through  west  coast  ports? 
Can  anyone  answer  that  affirmatively 
and  then  give  me  some  facts? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Only  the 
other  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Northern - 

Mr.  PORTER.  Is  your  answer  “Yes”; 
that  it  will? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes;  it 
will? 

Mr.  PORTER.  On  shipments  through 
west  coast  ports? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  They  can 
divert  cotton  to  Ensenada,  Mexico.  They 
can  divert  wheat  to  Vancouver'. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Who  says  this,  if  I  may 
inquire? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  This  is  a 
study  by  the  manager  of  the  Northern 
California  Ports  Association.  I  know  it 
of  my  own  knowledge  from  hearings  that 
we  have  had,  and  from  my  own  investi¬ 
gation.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Pacific  coast  is  interested. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Has  anyone  else  any 
facts  on  this  subject?  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  if  there  would  be  any  effect  on 
the  ports  of  Oregon  or  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  number  of  bushels 
shipped  through  those  ports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lane], 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Keogh  amendment.  I 
feel  it  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable.  Does 
anyone  presume  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  sections  and  areas  of  the  country 
are  not  of  major  interest  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress?  Let  it  be  pointed  out 
that  whoever  would  object  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  H.R.  8609  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  is 
lacking  in  the  basic  realization  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  built  not  by 
any  particular  section  of  the  country 
but  cost  over  a  half  billion  dollars  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  all  America. 
The  greatest  burden  of  this  cost  was 
borne  not  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  area 
within  the  benefits  of  the  seaway  but  by 
those  Americans  who  stand  to  profit 
little  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  re¬ 
gional  or  direct  benefit.  Yet,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  not  begrudged.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  be  concerned  over  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  every  comer 
and  section  of  this  country  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  St.  Lawrence-Seaway  was  built. 
But,  it  behooves  us  not  at  all,  to  turn  the 
United  States  into  a  dumping  ground  for 
the  surpluses  of  other  nations  in  the 
guise  of  stockpiling. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  protect 
the  economy  of  this  country  and  if  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  are  alert 
to  the  times  they  will  know  that  the 
amendment  protects  the  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Do  the  opponents  know 
that  in  anticipation  of  their  shortsighted 
eagerness  of  a  seeming  advantage,  those 
who  have  no  concern  or  are  not  charged 
with  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  and  security  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  preparing  to  fatten  on  America’s 
gullibility  and  generosity? 

I  refer  you  to  page  A5535  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  26,  1959,  and  direct  you  to  read  for 
yourself  the  proposal  made  by  Senator 
Pratt  of  Newfoundland  during  debate 
in  the  Canadian  Senate  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  seaway  transfer  point  on 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  for 
warehousing  American  agricultural 
products.  I  refer  you  to  the  construction 
of  a  10-million-bushel  grain  storage  ele¬ 
vator  northeast  of  Quebec  by  the  Cargill 
Corp.  for  the  storage  of  wheat  and 
other  American  grains  for  shipment 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over. 
I  further  say  that  there  is  no  savings  in 
allowing  American  grains  to  be  trans¬ 
shipped  over  foreign  ports.  In  fact  the 
Federal  Government  stands  to  lose  and 


when  the  Government  loses  everyone 
loses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Keogh  amendment 
is  only  for  the  best  interest  of  the  entire 
United  States.  I  charge  rabid  sectional¬ 
ism  to  those  who  would  not  support  the 
amendment.  I  fervently  maintain  that 
the  welfare  of  our  own  American  institu¬ 
tions  is  of  paramount  importance  and  if 
foreign  nations  need  our  assistance  they 
have  only  to  ask  for  it  and  no  foreign 
nation  is  asking  for  it  in  this  form.  The 
amendment  is  of  material  assistance  to 
all  the  country,  including  the  ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Oliver]  . 

(Mr.  OLIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Keogh  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
concern  expressed  here  today  over  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Keogh  amendment  on  our  relationships 
with  Canada.  Perhaps  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  detrimental  effects  of 
Canadian  discrimination  against  the 
port  of  Portland  over  the  past  30  or  more 
years  may  be  pertinent  in  the  present 
debates. 

For  years  the  port  of  Portland  in  my 
congressional  district  served  as  the  win¬ 
ter  outlet  for  foreign  shipping  from 
Montreal,  Canada.  There  was  an  active 
and  healthy  exchange  of  traffic  both  ex¬ 
port  and  import.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  which  was  later  nationalized 
and  organized  as  an  important  operation 
under  the  governmental  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  Canadian  National  Railway  sys¬ 
tem,  constructed  railroad  terminals, 
grain  storage  elevators,  and  dockside 
facilities  for  handling  this  healthy  and 
economic  operation. 

But,  some  30  or  more  years  ago  po¬ 
litical  pressure  of  the  maritime  Provinces 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Dominion 
Government  and  as  a  result  the  port 
of  St.  John  was  expanded  and  modern¬ 
ized  to  such  a  degree  that  all  Canadian 
traffic  through  the  port  of  Portland  dried 
up  as  a  victim  of  governmental  subsi¬ 
dized  railroad  and  port  operations. 

Today,  here,  in  this  House  we  have 
a  somewhat  comparable  situation.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  which  is  being  considered 
for  renewal  and  extension,  is  a  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernmental  subsidized  program  to  help 
dispose  of  our  huge  surpluses  of  basic 
commodities  to  the  hungry  peopl*  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  publicly  supported  pro¬ 
gram  and  should  be  operated  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  people.  Our  good 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Canada  should 
not  complain  or  feel  discriminated 
against  if  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  adopt  the  Keogh  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
protect  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Our  taxpayers  have  paid  for  these  com¬ 
modities  which  Public  Law  480  seeks  to 
give  away  to  hungry  people  over  the 
world.  In  so  doing,  our  ports  and  our 
workers  should  derive  all  possible  bene- 
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fits  from  this  public  operation.  Surely, 
we  in  Maine  objected  strenuously  when 
Canada  served  its  own  interests  by  tak¬ 
ing  its  traffic  away  from  us.  But  there 
was  no  attention  paid  to  our  complaints. 

Today,  Canada  cannot  expect  us  to 
subordinate  our  shipping  and  port  inter¬ 
ests  to  Montreal  and  St.  John  or  any 
other  Canadian  port. 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was 
authorized,  our  port-conscious  citizens 
in  Portland  and  in  Maine  generally, 
suspected  that  we  would  suffer  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  The  resistance  which  my  good 
friends  from  the  Middle  West  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  are  staging  against  the  Keogh 
amendment  will,  if  effective,  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  American  ports  in  favor  of 
Montreal  and  other  Canadian  ports. 
Consequently,  our  attitude  of  opposition 
to  this  alliance  of  our  colleagues  with 
the  interests  of  the  port  of  Montreal  can 
be  well  understood.  We  only  ask  for 
the  favorable  considerations  of  our 
Middle  West  friends  that  the  seaway, 
which  is  destined  to  make  a  great  ship¬ 
ping  area  for  your  States,  should  not  be 
used  as  a  further  “stab  in  the  back”  of 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports 
which  mean  economic  setbacks  of  major 
proportions  for  us. 

Certainly,  taxpayers’  dollars  which 
provide  the  subsidies  for  surplus  basic 
commodities  would  get  some  small  break 
from  the  use  of  American  ports  for  the 
shipment  of  these  commodities  to  for¬ 
eign  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  treat  us  fairly  and  equitably. 
Do  not  give  away  this  earning  factor  to 
the  ports  of  Canada,  the  earning  factor, 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  Keogh 
amendment  and  to  which  American 
ports  are  entitled.  This  is  a  public  pro¬ 
gram  with  public  funds  and  American 
public  interests  should  be  served.  Let 
private  traffic  go  where  it  will  but  let  us 
use  American  taxpayers’  dollars  where 
they  will  best  serve  American  taxpayers’ 
interests  and  in  this  matter  that  inter¬ 
est  can  only  be  found  in  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ports. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Keogh 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]. 

(Mr.  BURDICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
remarks.) 

.  Mr-  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Keogh  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^URDICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  here  today  about  fa¬ 
voritism  to  foreign  shippers  if  the  Keogh 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  I  want  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  ocean  freight 
rates  have  been  offered  from  foreign- 
flag  vessels  direct  from  Duluth  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  at  $9.25  per  ton  of  wheat.  Mont¬ 
real  to  Rotterdam,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  had  rates  as  low  as  $3.25  per  ton. 
This  means  that  ocean-going  vessels 
have  been  charging  $6  per  ton  for  the 


Duluth-Montreal  portion  of  the  through 
transportation.  This  comes  to  17  cents 
per  bushel  for  this  leg  of  the  trip. 

American  lakes  shippers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  charging  13.5  cents  per 
bushel,  3.5  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the 
foreign  carriers  for  this  transport.  This 
comes  to  almost  $1.20  a  ton  saving  if  the 
Great  Lakes  seaway  is  used.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  foreign  ship¬ 
per  can  effectively  compete  with  the 
huge  Great  Lakes  carriers  on  the  Du¬ 
luth-Montreal  portion  of  the  shipment. 
They  can  move  with  grain  to  Montreal 
and  return  with  Labrador  ore. 

If  you  want  to  help  American  ship¬ 
ping  and  American  Great  Lakes  ship¬ 
pers,  you  must  defeat  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Great  Lakes  shippers  can  provide  ship¬ 
ping  at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  to 
the  benefit  of  everyone  else  who  is  the 
beneficiary  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Does  it  cost  the 
farmer  himself  one  penny  more? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  Great  Lakes  ship¬ 
ping  would  save  $1.20  a  ton  in  shipping 
charges. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  would  be  less  un¬ 
der  the  Keogh  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  has  expired. 

The  Cnair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik], 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Mr.  Feighan,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Keogh  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  is  designed  to  lessen  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
also  to  deprive  American  flagships  ply¬ 
ing  their  trade  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  points  in  Canada  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480,  at  a  saving  to  the 
taxpayers.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  Keogh 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  declared  that  lake  shipping  is  for¬ 
eign  shipping,  is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  any  law  passed  by  the  Congress  or 
any  change  in  the  Constitution  which 
has  read  the  lake  cities  out  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  speaking  now,  on  this  proposition 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  but  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Keogh  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  good  amendment  and  should 
be  adopted.  I  think  the  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  covered  by  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me.  I  have  no  further  observa¬ 
tion  to  make  other  than  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  the  Keogh  amendment 
cost  the  American  farmer  1  penny  more? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  it  will. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  it  will, 
because  I  think  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  saving  some  money  for  the  taxpayers 
on  freight  rates. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  costs? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  fanner  does  not 
pay  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Who  pays  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  shipper  pays  it. 

The  American  taxpayer  pays  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  American  taxpayer 
should  ship  in  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  YATES.  Even  if  it  costs  more 
money? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  i 
[Mr.  Machrowicz]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keogh]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Springer)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  108. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Keogh 
and  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  134,  nays 
142. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McIntire:  On 
page  8,  lines  16  and  17,  after  tbe  word 
“stocks”,  strike  out  “disposed  of”  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "donated  abroad.” 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  a  section  of  the  bill 
that  was  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  and  relates 
itself  to  the  labeling  of  commodities 
which  are  donated.  In  order  that  it  be 
clear  that  the  language  of  this  bill  and 
this  section  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
labeling  of  commodities  donated  abroad, 

I  have  proposed  this  amendment  to 
clarify  the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Page  6 
line  19,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  12.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ‘The  Secretary  shall  permit 
and  encourage  barter  for  materials  processed 
in  the  United  States  providing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  be  bartered  for 
such  materials  be  exported  to  friendly  for¬ 
eign  countries.’  ” 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
303  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  yester¬ 
day.  This  amendment  which  I  propose 
was  adopted  unanimously  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  adopted  unanimously  here  to¬ 
day. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  has  accurately  stated  the 
situation.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan:  On 
page  8,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following  new 
section  14  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
to  conform: 

“Sec.  14.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  raise  the  levels  of  health  and 
of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  incomes 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets, 
and  dispose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  food 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price  support 
operations  or  diverted  from  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  promulgate  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  program  to 
distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States  through  a  food  stamp  system  such 
surplus  food  commodities. 

“‘(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

“‘(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  under 
this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

“‘(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c) ,  food  stamps  re¬ 
deemable  by  eligible  needy  persons  for  such 
types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

“‘(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commer¬ 
cially  packaged  form,  preferably  through 
normal  channels  of  trade; 

“‘(4)  establish  standards  under  which, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the  welfare  au¬ 
thorities  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to 
the  needy; 

“  ‘(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for  eligi¬ 
bility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  program  generally  to  assure  achieve¬ 


ment  of  the  goals  outlined  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

“‘(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)(1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of 
surplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus  food 
to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 
needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and 
political  subdivisions  eligible  to  receive  such 
food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued  by 
each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent 
agency  to  needy  persons  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  or  in  need  of  welfare  assistance 
but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  per¬ 
sons  at  local  distribution  points  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  Under  subsection 
(b)(3). 

“  ‘(d)  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (financial  or 
otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

“‘(e)  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  distribute  surplus 
food  under  this  section  to  a  value  of  up  to 
$1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and 
handling  such  food. 

“‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
needy  person  is  anyone  receiving  welfare  as¬ 
sistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or 
agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but 
is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or 
local  law. 

“  ‘(g)  The  Secretary  of  Argiculture,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the 
feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the  problems 
involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  established  by  this  section  to  in¬ 
clude  persons  receiving  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and 
other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  food  stamps -under  this  section.. 

“‘(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.’  ” 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (interrupting  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  extension  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  as  incorporated  in  the  bill 
H.R.  8609. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  establish 
a  new  distribution  system  within  the 
United  States.  H.R.  8609  contains  no 
such  provision  to  which  this  proposed 
amendment  is  germane. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  suspend  the  operation  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  which  is  not  before  us. 


The  bill,  H.R.  8609,  contains  only  one 
reference  to  section  416,  but  this  provi¬ 
sion  deals  only  with  the  labeling  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods,  not  with  the  system  of  dis¬ 
tributing  these  commodities. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  legislation  now  un¬ 
der  discussion  and  as  presented  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Public  Law  480,  title  III,  under  “General 
Provisions,”  states : 

In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  commodi¬ 
ties  acquired  through  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
before  they  can  be  disposed  of  in  normal 
domestic  channels  without  impairment  of 
the  price  support  program  or  sold  abroad  at 
competitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest: 
To  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Federal, 
or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal 
authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs,  in  nonprofit  summer  camps 
for  children,  in  the  assistance  of  needy  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  charitable  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy 
persons  are  served. 

I  further  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
H.R.  8609  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extending  cer¬ 
tain  authorities  provided  for  in  that  law, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  known  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  contains  provisions  not  only 
for  the  foreign  sale,  barter  and  donation 
of  surplus  food,  but  it  also  contains  the 
relevant  provisions  of  law  authorizing 
domestic  donations  of  surplus  food  to 
our  own  needy.  This  is  contained  in 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  law. 

The  bill  before  us  amends  titles  H  and 
in  in  several  respects.  The  bill  before 
us  furthermore  contains  language  clear¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  domestic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  foods.  For  instance,  on 
page  8,  beginning  at  line  14,  it  states  that 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
disposed  of  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  - 
480  and  under  section  416  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
be  marked  and  indentified  in  a  way  that 
the  recipients  would  recognize  these  as 
gifts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  agrees  with  me,  not  only  on 
the  germaneness  of  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  8609  but  on  the  merits  of  it  as 
an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 

I  make  one  further  point  in  contest¬ 
ing  the  point  of  order.  “Cannon’s  Prece¬ 
dents,”  volume  VHI,  section  2941,  states: 

AH. act  continuing  and  reenacting  an  exist¬ 
ing  law  is  subject  to  amendment  modifying 
the  provisions  of  the  law  carried  in  the  act. 
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Mi'.  Chairman,  we  are  enacting  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  programs.  This  amendment 
is  germane  in  that  it  would  modify  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480  dealing  with 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  our 
own  needy,  establishing  an  additional 
and  effective  means  of  distributing  such 
food  to  our  needy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  provides  in  two  sections  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  title  III,  the  general  provi¬ 
sions  title  of  Public  Law  480.  The  re¬ 
cently  adopted  Latta  amendment  is  to 
the  second  section  involved,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  cited  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  page  8,  section  13,  is  the  first  one. 

The  language  cited  by  the  gentlewo¬ 
man  from  Missouri  of  section  302  of  the 
basic  law.  Public  Law  480,  is  very  much 
to  the  point,  and  the  Chair  will  repeat  it 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record  : 

Sec.  302.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  416.  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  commodities  acquired  through  price  - 
support  operations  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  before  they  can  be  disposed  of 
in  normal  domestic  channels  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  price-support  program  or 
sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public 
interest:  (1)  upon  application,  to  make  such 
commodities  available  to  any  Federal  agency 
for  use  in  making  payment  for  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
barter  or  exchange  such  commodities  for 
strategic  or  other  materials  as  authorized  by 
law:  (3)  in  the  case  of  food  commodities 
to  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Federal, 
or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal  au¬ 
thority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs,  in  nonprofit  summer  camps 
for  children,  in  the  assistance  of  needy  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  charitable  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy  per¬ 
sons  are  served.” 

Furthermore,  on  June  20,  1957,  a  com¬ 
parable  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son],  and  in  making  his  ruling  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas,  said  as  follows: 

The  act  which  the  bill  proposes  to  amend 
and  extend  contains  a  provision  relating  to 
the  subject  matter  and,  as  pointed  out,  is 
sufficiently  broad  and  does  cover  the  material 
offered  in  this  amendment.  The  language  is 
specific  that  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
the  Corporation  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  shall  make  available  any  farm 
commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  it  in  relieving  distress. 

The  Chairman  then  held  the  amend¬ 
ment  germane  and  overruled  the  point 
of  order.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  for  the  reasons  stated,  holds  the 
amendment  germane  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

A  MORE  INTELLIGENT  SYSTEM  OP  DISTRIBUTION 

OP  SURPLUS  FOOD  TO  OUR  OWN  NEEDY 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  consists  of  the  food  stamp 
bill,  H.R.  1359,  which  has  been  approved 


by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  a 
separate  bill. 

It  belongs  on  this  bill,  however,  as 
part  of  the  overall  program  of  surplus 
food  disposal  here  and  overseas.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  food  stamp  plan  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  with  all  of  our  own 
needy  getting  regular  allotments  of 
good,  nourishing  food,  including  the 
perishables — fruits,  vegetables,  fresh 
eggs  instead  of  powdered  eggs,  fresh 
milk  instead  of  milk  powder — if  you 
want  tQ  see  such  a  program  in  effect — 
operating  out  of  the  neighborhood  gro¬ 
cery  stores — then  this  amendment  to 
this  bill  represents  your  best  hopes  of 
achieving  that. 

Standing  by  itself,  my  bill  might  be 
vetoed.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  solidly  oppose 
it — every  one.  Mr.  Benson  says  he  does 
not  want  it. 

SECRETARY  WON’T  ACT  UNLESS  LAW  IS  ENACTED 

He  already  has  the  authority  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  food  stamp  plan  such  as  called  for 
in  this  amendment,  but  he  won’t  initiate 
it  on  his  own  authority.  He  ha£  told 
Congress — he  told  us  in  a  formal  report 
on  this  matter  2  years  ago — that  if  the 
Congress  wants  him  to  run  a  food  stamp 
program,  it  must  enact  legislation  call¬ 
ing  for  such  a  program.  Placing  such 
legislation  on  this  bill  is  the  best  way  to 
comply  with  that  demand,  and  establish 
a  more  intelligent  system  of  distributing 
surplus  food  to  our  needy. 

ISSUE  FULLY  CONSIDERED  AND  APPROVED  BY 
AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 

We  argued  this  issue  out  here  on  the 
House  floor  on  June  20,  1957,  and  again 
on  August  18  last  year,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Members  supported  my  bill.  As  I 
said,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  approved  this  proposal.  I  would 
rather  see  the  food  stamp  program  be¬ 
come  law  as  part  of  Public  Law  480,  how¬ 
ever,  than  have  my  own  bill,  H.R.  1359, 
passed  only  to  be  vetoed.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  agrees  with  me,  and  tried 
to  tack  this  bill  on  to  H.R.  8609  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

GETTING  SURPLUS  FOOD  TO  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  this 
amendment  do?  It  would  use  our  sur¬ 
pluses — more  of  them — to  help  our  own 
needy.  We  are  sending  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  food  overseas  in  gifts  to  the 
needy  of  other  countries.  In  compari¬ 
son,  we  are  doing  very  little  for  our  own 
needy.  In  many  cities,  we  give  them 
some  commeal,  some  flour,  some  dried 
skim  milk,  some  rice,  once  a  month — in 
big  packages  these  poor  people  have  to 
drag  home  clear  across  town — many  of 
the  recipients  old  people  who  have  a 
difficult  time  getting  the  stuff  home. 
When  they  eat  it,  they  have  a  completely 
unbalanced  diet.  Yet  farmers  are  in 
trouble  financially  because  of  surpluses. 

How  good  and  how  bad  is  the  present 
food  distribution  system?  Read  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture’s  report  on 
H.R.  1359 — House  Report  No.  907.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  at  the  pages’  desk.  You  will  see 
how  the  program  operates  in  your  State, 
if  you  are  not  already  aware  of  the  short¬ 


comings  of  food  distribution  to  our  own 
needy.  Ask  any  Member  who  comes 
from  an  area  where  they  are  giving  out 
this  food  at  the  present  time. 

FRESH  FOODS  INSTEAD  OF  POWDERED  AND 
DEHYDRATED  ONES 

Every  little  bit  of  additional  food  helps 
the  hungry.  But  can  we  not  use  these 
mountains  of  surplus  in  a  more  humane 
manner?  Can  we  not  include  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  meats  and  poultry  and 
eggs  when  they  are  in  surplus?  Under 
a  food  stamp  plan  we  can — and  should. 

REACHING  ALL  OF  OUR  CERTIFTABLY  NEEDY 

This  would  be  done  mostly  through 
section  32  funds.  Why  not  distribute 
some  pork  to  the  needy,  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  $150  million  to  help  the  hog 
raisers?  Are  we  going  to  ship  that  pork 
to  the  poor  of  every  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  pay  the  ocean  freight  be¬ 
sides?  Or  distribute  it  to  our  own 
needy? 

Operating  through  the  stores,  a  food 
stamp  plan  could  cover  and  include  all 
of  our  certifiably  needy — all  on  public 
assistance,  all  of  the  cases  we  know  need 
this  help.  Get  House  Report  No.  907, 
on  H.R.  1359,  and  see  the  extent  of  need 
in  your  State.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side,  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  even  some  of  the  Republicans 
will  support  this  amendment  if  they  only 
look  over  the  committee  report  on  my 
bill,  look  at  the  tabulations  and  facts  it 
contains,  and  see  the  solution  presented. 

In  a  limited  time  here  I  cannot  detail 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  report  on  H.R.  1359  spells  it 
out  in  detail.  Please  read  it.  And  you 
will  see  that  even  in  the  hardest  hit  re¬ 
cession  areas  of  this  country — the  de¬ 
pressed  areas — many  counties  cannot 
now  participate  in  food  distribution.  It 
is  tragic  that  in  helping  to  feed  the  whole 
world,  we  let  many  of  our  own  go  hun¬ 
gry.  In  county  after  county  with  from 
6  to  12  percent  unemployment — or 
worse — very  little  food  is  given  out,  or 
none  at  all.  Just  see  the  report  on  that 
on  pages  9  to  16  of  House  Report  No.  907, 
the  report  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  H.R.  1359.  The  information  referred 
to  comes  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  we  would  have  several  hours  of 
general  debate  and  a  separate  debate  on 
the  rule  if  we  were  taking  up  H.R.  1359 
under  the  regular  order.  There  would 
be  full  opportunity  to  explain  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bill.  Since  that  opportunity 
will  not  be  available  today,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8609,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  the  opening  pages  of  the  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
outline  in  detail  the  purposes  of  this 
proposal,  how  it  would  operate,  what  it 
would  or  might  cost,  and  why  it  is 
needed,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Report  of  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  H.R.  1359 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  provide 
clear-cut  legislative  authority  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  a  nationwide 
food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  to  the  needy,  preferably  through 
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the  normal  channels  of  trade;  to  include  in 
such  a  food  distribution  program  not  only 
storable  commodities  in  CCC  stocks  but 
other  foods,  including  perishables,  which 
are  or  which  should  be  diverted  from  the 
market  under  various  price-support  opera¬ 
tions' of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
to  authorize  any  necessary  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  not  already  authorized  by  law 
to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  enable  all  Americans  at  the  lowest 
income  level,  not  now  able  to  purchase  even 
a  minimum  diet  for  proper  nutrition,  to 
obtain  on  a  regular  basis  a  wider  variety  of 
foods  from  among  the  food  commodities 
produced  in  such  abundance  on  the  Nation’s 
farms. 

2.  To  replace  wherever  practical  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  direct  distribution  to  the 
needy  with  a  more  flexible  plan  better  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipients  for  additional 
foods. 

3.  To  utilize  in  a  practical  manner  the 
food  distribution  skills  and  know-how  of  the 
American  food  industry  in  the  distribution 
of  surplus  food  to  the  needy,  preferably 
utilizing  neighborhood  stores  in  which  the 
recipients  of  surplus  food  customarily  make 
their  normal  food  purchases. 

4.  To  aid  the  Nation’s  farms  by  providing 
a  substantially  expanded  outlet  for  food 
commodities  regularly,  periodically,  or  sea¬ 
sonally  produced  in  such  surplus  as  to  de¬ 
press  market  conditions  and  lower  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  to  less  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  AT  THIS  TIME 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  at  present  has  all  of  the 
legislative  authority  he  requires  to  institute 
a  food-stamp  program  such  as  called  for  in 
H.R.  1359,  and  that  with  a  will  and  a  desire 
to  establish  a  broader  and  more  beneficial 
system  of  surplus  food  distribution  to  the 
needy,  the  Secretary  and  his  aids  could  place 
such  a  program  into  effect  at  any  time. 

Previous  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have 
used  the  authority  of  section  32  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  as  the  basis 
for  various  programs  of  surplus  food  distri¬ 
bution,  including,  in  the  period  1939-43,  a 
much  more  elaborate  food-stamp  plan  than 
is  envisioned  in  H.R.  1359. 

Thus,  while  conceding  the  fact  that  a 
very  elaborate  food-stamp  plan  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1939  under  the  broad  language  of 
section  32,  and  while  conceding  that  such 
language  still  remains  part  of  the  basic  law 
applying  to  his  Department,  the  Secretary 
has  consistently  maintained  that  if  Congress 
wants  a  food-stamp  plan  placed  in  operation, 
it  must  enact  legislation  specifically  directed 
to  such  a  program,  defining  objectives  and 
scope  of  operations,  and  providing  adminis¬ 
trative  guidance  and  safeguards. 

This  committee  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Secretary  utilize  with  much  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  the  authority  he  already 
possesses  to  help  the  small  farmer  and  the 
needy  consumer,  by  instituting  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  surplus  food  distribution. 
However,  in  view  of  his  insistence  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  first  enact  legislation  specifically 
directed  to  this  type  of  program,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  wants  to  remove  any 
possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  his  full  authority  to 
establish  .an  effective  food-stamp  program. 
It  also  wants  to  make  clear  the  congressional 
intent  as  to  the  scope  and  objectives  of  such 
a  program. 

SCOPE  OF  AID  INTENDED 

An  effective  food-stamp  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  should  assure  that  as  broad  a  variety  of 
surplus  foods  as  is  practical  is  distributed 
to  needy  Americans  in  preference  to  having 
such  foods  spoil  in  warehouses,  or  rot  in  the 
fields  for  want  of  harvest.  Thus,  such  a  pro¬ 


gram  should  be  concerned  with  disposing  not 
only  of  surplus  storable  food  commodities 
but  also  of  perishables  in  temporary  surplus, 
including  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  poultry,  etc.  In  this  way, 
a  food-stamp  plan  can  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  Nation’s  farmers  by  providing 
an  expanded  outlet  for  the  products  of  our 
farms. 

An  effective  food-stamp  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  furthermore,  should  include  as  bene¬ 
ficiaries  needy  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  At  present,  surplus  food  dis¬ 
tribution  is  concentrated  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  because  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  in  such  areas,  faced  with  a  desperate 
situation  of  mass  distress,  have  been  willing 
to  appropriate  emergency  funds  to  cover  the 
high  costs  of  distributing  food  in  their  locali¬ 
ties.  But  a  person  on  old-age  assistance  or 
a  family  surplus  in  want  in  any  other  area 
of  the  country — rural  or  urban — is  just  as 
much  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  could 
be  provided  by  surplus  food  distribution  as 
a  person  or  family  in  similar  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  but  living  in  a  depressed  labor 
area. 

Under  H.R.  1359,  all  persons  on  any  form 
of  public  assistance,  thus  all  of  those  not  on 
public  assistance  but  certified  by  State  or 
local  welfare  authorities  as  being  in  need  of 
assistance  but  ineligible  by  reason  of  State 
or  local  law,  would  automatically  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  food-stamp  program. 

An  estimated  7  million  Americans  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  receiving  public  assistance  help.  De¬ 
pending  upon  local  economic  conditions, 
millions  of  additional  Americans  are  periodi¬ 
cally  in  need  of  assistance  but  unable  to 
obtain  it  because  of  residence  requirements, 
age  of  the  people  involved  ("too  old  to  get 
another  job,  too  young  for  social  security 
or  old-age  assistance"  is  a  common  protest) , 
absence  of  a  general  assistance  program  in 
their  State,  or  State  prohibitions  against  the 
granting  of  public  assistance  to  any  family 
in  which  there  is  an  employable  person.  All 
such  needy  persons  would  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  a  food-stamp  plan  under 
H.R.  1359. 

Some  of  the  bill  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  dealing  with  expanded 
food  distribution  proposed  including  in  any 
food-stamp  plan  all  persons  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  or  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  (social  security) .  While  many,  if 
not  most  such  persons  no  doubt  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  help  provided  by  a  food-stamp 
plan,  the  fact  that  they  receive  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  or  OASI  benefits  does 
not  in  itself  prove  they  are  needy. 

Nevertheless,  because  most  recipients  of 
such  benefits  are  undoubtedly  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  at  to¬ 
day’s  high  prices  of  necessities,  H.R.  1359 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
a  joint  study  and  report  to  Congress  within 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
on  the  feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the 
problems  involved  in  extending  the  scope 
of  the  food-stamp  plan  to  include  those  on 
unemployment  compensation  and  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  other  low-income  groups. 

LIMITATION  ON  COSTS  SET  AT  $1  BILLION  AN¬ 
NUALLY  INCLUDING  VALUE  OF  FOOD  USED  FROM 

GOVERNMENT  STOCKS  AND  COSTS  OF  FOOD  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTED  THROUGH  REGULAR  STORES 

The  bill  establishes  a  maximum  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1  billion  a  year  for  all  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  distribution  of  surplus  food 
under  a  food-stamp  plan.  Including  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  acquiring, 
storing,  handling,  and  processing  food  com¬ 
modities  distributed  from  Government  stor¬ 
age  and  all  other  costs  under  the  bill. 

While  HE.  1359  provides  for  distribution 
of  up  to  $1  billion  worth  of  food  annually, 
it  does  not,  of  course,  entail  additional  Fed¬ 


eral  expenditures  of  $1  billion  or  of  an 
amount  even  roughly  approximating  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  Most  of  the  food  distributed  would 
be  food  purchased  by  the  United  States 
through  the  operation  of  the  price  support 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  are  already  budgeted, 
including  CCC  acquisitions,  plus  $238  mil¬ 
lion  of  section  32  funds  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  plus  the  $300  million  carryover  in  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  available  from  customs  receipts 
in  previous  years. 

Operation  of  a  food-stamp  program  under 
H.R.  1359  undoubtedly  would  mean  greater 
book-value  donations  of  foods  from  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  stocks,  and  in  that  sense  would 
represent  an  apparent  increase  in  Govern¬ 
ment  costs.  But  much  of  this  food  must  be 
disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another  in  any 
event. 

There  would,  of  course,  also  be  additional 
Federal  expenditures  under  the  food-stamp 
program.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  addi¬ 
tional  use  of  section  32  funds  already  budg¬ 
eted.  Also — and  these  would  have  to  come 
from  new  appropriations— there  would  be  j 
some  additional  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Department  for  distribution  activities 
and  any  expenditures  made  to  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  in  connection  with  use  of  the  regular 
stores  for  distributed  foods,  including  re¬ 
demption  of  the  stamps  either  through  an 
exchange  of  food  stocks  or  in  currency,  or 
both. 

The  committee  has  made  repeated  efforts 
over  the  past  several  years  to  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  of  the  added  costs  which 
would  be  involved  in  a  food-stamp  program 
such  as  called  for  under  H.R.  1359,  but  the 
Department  has  failed  to  provide  such  fig¬ 
ures.  Instead,  it  has  used  a  rule-of-thumb 
yardstick  based  on  this  assumption:  If  a 
food-stamp  program  is  to  be  effective  in  help¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  surpluses,  it  would  have  to 
provide  at  least  $100  worth  of  additional  food 
a  year  to  each  person  participating  in  the 
distribution.  Using  as  a  minimum  6  million 
people  who  would  be  immediately  eligible 
(based  on  the  estimated  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  in  1956)  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Department  states,  would  cost  $600 
million.  But  this  is  a  figure  pulled  out  of 
thin  air  and  is  in  no  sense  a  breakdown  of 
the  actual  additional  cost  of  H.R.  1359,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  as  noted,  most  of  the  food 
the  Department  contemplated  distributing  in 
connection  with  that  $600  million  estimate 
was  food  already  owned  and  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  only  other  relevant  figures  submitted 
to  the  committee  concerned  the  experience 
of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  arranging  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy 
through  a  number  of  participating  stores. 
These  stores  charge  the  city  15  cents  per 
person  for  making  the  distribution  of  food 
provided  to  the  city  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

If  H^.R.  1359  is  enacted,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  justify  to 
Congress  whatever  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  to  arrange  for  food  distribution  by 
the  regular  stores  participating  in  a  food 
stamp  program.  These  might  include  the 
costs  of  exchanging  food  stocks  or  redeem¬ 
ing  food  stamps  in  currency,  depending 
upon  the  methods  agreed  to  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  food  industry.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  committee  that  the  Nation’s  food 
industry  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  meaningful  program  of  help¬ 
ing  to  provide  supplementary  food  to  the 
Nation’s  needy  and  would  be  glad  to  sit  down 
with  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  work  out  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Spokesmen  for  various  segments  of  the  food 
Industry  have,  from  time  to  time.  Informed 
the  committee  of  their  interest  in  such  a 
plan,  particularly  if  it  would  mean  better 
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diets  for  the  lowest  Income  families  and  the 
elimination  of  present  disposal  practices 
which  in  effect  compete  with  the  regular 
food  stores  In  areas  now  distributing  sur¬ 
plus  foods. 

PRESENT  SURPLUS  POOD  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

The  present  system  of  surplus  food  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  needy  grew  in  the  wake  of 
the  serious  recessions  of  1953-64  and  1957- 
59.  Members  of  Congress  from  coal  mining 
areas  were  primarily  responsible  for  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  begin 
distributing  to  States  and  localities  some  of 
the  storable  commodities  to  be  repackaged 
fpr  distribution  to  needy  families.  Subse¬ 
quently,  legislation  was  reported  out  of  this 
committee  and  enacted  by  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  processing  by  CCC  of  some  surplus 
corn  into  commeal,  and  of  some  wheat  into 
flour,  for  such  distribution.  Later,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  Department  to  package 
many  of  the  surplus  items  into  family-sized 
containers  for  more  convenient  local  distri¬ 
bution. 

Throughout  the  period  since  the  program 
started,  however,  all  of  the  responsibility  for 
local  distribution  of  the  surplus  commodities 
has  rested  upon  the  States  and  communities 
participating.  The  Federal  Government 
ships  the  commodities  into  the  States  in 
carload  lots  to  central  receiving  points.  It 
is  then  transported  at  State  or  local  expense 
to  distribution  depots. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  unemployment, 
particularly  in  the  chronically  depressed  la¬ 
bor  market  areas,  the  costs  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  have  been  undertaken  gladly  by  many 
localities  in  appreciation  for  even  the  limited 
help  these  few  free  commodities  could  pro¬ 
vide  to  families  in  dire  need  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  But  one  after  another  of  the 
communities  which  now  participate  have 
voiced  strong  criticisms  of  the  program  in 
operation — the  lack  of  variety  in  the  kinds 
of  food  made  available;  the  high  costs  to 
localities  of  warehousing  (and  refrigeration 
for  butter  and  cheese  when  available)  as  car¬ 
loads  of  food  arrived  on  such  an  erratic 
schedule  that  distribution  dates  had  to  be 
planned  on  a  monthly  basis  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  enough  foods  to  warrant  summon¬ 
ing  needly  eligibles  to  a  central  depot. 

Despite  such  criticisms  from  the  very 
start  of  the  direct  distribution  system  in  the 
1953-54  recession,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  maintained  from  the  beginning 
that  its  program  is  adequate,  efficient  and 
of  least  cost”  of  any  of  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  surplus  food  distribution  which 
has  been  suggested,  including  a  food  stamp 
plan.  And  the  Department  has  opposed  all 
legislation  submitted  to  this  committee  to 
improve  the  direct  distribution  system,  cit¬ 
ing  inevitably  the  matter  of  "cost.” 

This  committee  is  acutely  conscious  of  the 
costs  of  legislation  it  recommends.  It  is  de¬ 
termined  to  scotch  the  myth  which  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  that  legislation  to 
help  the  farmer  is  extravangantly  costly  It 
has  opposed  lumping  in  under  so-called  farm 
subsidies  programs  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  are  not  part  of 
any  specialized  farm  program  but  are  of 
benefit  to  all  Americans,  and  programs  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Department  overseas  as  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  responsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  condone  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Department  to  utilize  effectively 
in  behalf  of  the  Nation’s  many  needy  per¬ 
sons  the  abundance  of  food  already  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  possession,  and  other  foodstuffs  in 
surplus,  merely  because  of  the  alleged  cost 
of  an  effective  distribution  system. 

This  committee  wants  our  surplus  food 
used  to  help  feed  the  hungry.  The  present 
distribution  system  is  not  meeting  that 
requirement. 


ONLY  A  THIRD  OP  COUNTIES,  AND  A  THIRD  OP 
PERSONS  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ARE  NOW 
COVERED  IN  THE  SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTION  PRO¬ 
GRAM 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Americans 
are  receiving  gifts  of  surplus  food  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  facts  presented  to  this 
committee  show  that  the  program  is  not 
operating  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  counties,  and  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  people  on  various  forms  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  in  the  United  States  are  not  receiving 
any  of  this  food — largely  by  accident  of 
geography. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  distribution 
program  in  terms  of  reaching  the  majority 
of  our  neediest  Americans  are  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  following  State-by-State 
breakdown  submitted  to  this  committee  by 
Representative  Sullivan  ; 

TABULATION  PREPARED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  SUL¬ 
LIVAN  SHOWING  STATE-BY-STATE  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION  IN  PRESENT  POOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 
BY  PERSONS  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  following  figures  and  percentages  are 
rough  approximations  based  on  monthly 
estimates  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  on  periodic  re¬ 
ports  from  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  may  be  some  variation  from  month 
to  month: 


State 

Number 
on  assist¬ 
ance 

Number 
on  assist¬ 
ance 

receiving 

food 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
percent¬ 
age  wel¬ 
fare  class 
receiving 

Alabama _ 

207,000 

46,000 

22.0 

Alaska . . 

6, 410 

0 

0 

Arizona . . . 

46, 000 

21,000 

45.0 

Arkansas _ 

98,  000 

89, 000 

90.0 

California _ 

622, 000 

20,000 

3.0 

Colorado . 

93,000 

20,000 

22.0 

Connecticut _ 

58,000 

800 

1.  5 

Delaware . . 

13, 000 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia... 

20,000 

20,000 

100.  0 

Florida . . 

185,  000 

0 

o 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii . 

182, 000 
16,000 

13,000 

0 

7.0 

0 

Idaho . . . 

16, 000 

0 

0 

Illinois _ 

Indiana . 

114, 000 
91,000 

58,000 
49,  000 

50.0 

55.0 

Iowa . . 

80,000 

45,  000 

55.0 

Kansas... . . . 

62,  000 

12,000 

20.0 

Kentucky _ 

150,000 

75,000 

60,0 

Louisiana _ 

251,000 

0 

o 

Maine _ 

44,000 

26, 000 

58.0 

Maryland _ 

50,000 

22, 000 

49.0 

Massachusetts. . . 

168,000 

4,000 

2.0 

Michigan _ 

310,  000 

220,000 

70.0 

Minnesota  _ 

109,000 

27,000 

25.0 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

175,  000 

150,000 

86.0 

Missouri  . 

245,  000 

35,000 

14.0 

Montana _ 

24, 000 

'235 

1.0 

Nebraska _ _ 

35,000 

0 

0 

Nevada . . . 

8,000 

853 

10.0 

New  Hampshire 

15,000 

4,600 

30.0 

New  Jersey _ 

96,000 

14, 000 

15.0 

New  Mexico _ 

39,000 

29,000 

75.0 

New  York . . 

509,  000 

262,000 

50.0 

North  Carolina _ 

179,000 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

18,  000 

769 

4.0 

Ohio _ _ _ 

345,  000 

61,000 

18.0 

Oklahoma _ 

181, 000 

113,  000 

62.0 

Oregon _ _ 

68,000 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania _ 

362, 000 

271,000 

75.0 

Puerto  Rico 

239, 000 

400,000 

1  166.0 

Rhode  Island 

30,000 

8,600 

24.0 

South  Carolina _ 

85,000 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

24,000 

13,500 

57.0 

Tennessee... _ _ 

147,  000 

36,000 

25.0 

Texas _ 

368, 000 

47,000 

13.0 

Utah _ 

28,  000 

18,000 

65.0 

Vermont _ 

15,  000 

4,700 

31.0 

Virgin  Islands _ .... 

1,700 

0 

0 

Virginia _ 

66,000 

6,900 

10.0 

Washington _ 

139,  000 

5,000 

4-0 

West  Virginia  .  .. 

109,  000 

85, 000 

78.0 

Wisconsin _ .... 

107,  000 

17,000 

16.0 

Wyoming _ 

8,800 

6,000 

57.0 

'  Estimates  of  persons  on  public  assistance  from  HEW; 
estimates  of  persons  on  public  assistance  receiving  sur¬ 
plus  food  from  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
now  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  state¬ 
ment  I  delivered  on  this  bill  before  the 


House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Aiding  the  Farmer  by  Providing  Millions  op 
New  Customers  for  Nutritious  Foods 
Through  a  Food  Stamp  Plan 

(Testimony  of  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  before 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  open¬ 
ing  of  hearings  on  H.R.  1359,  by  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan,  and  related  bills,  for  establishing  a 
food  stamp  plan  for  distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  the  needy,  Thursday,  July  30,  1959) 
Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  for 
scheduling  full  committee  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  In  the  three  previous  Con¬ 
gresses  in  which  I  have  introduced  this  bill — 
or  one  very  much  like  it — the  hearings  were 
usually  conducted  by  subcommittee  and  I 
found  afterward  that  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  who  opposed  the  plan  most  vigorously 
in  committee  or  on  the  House  floor  were 
almost  always  those  who  had  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
thus,  perhaps,  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
opportunities  provided  in  this  legislation  not 
only  to  help  our  needy  but  to  help  the 
farmer,  too. 

H.R.  1359,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  bill 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  voted  for  last  year  and  which  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
.Representatives  also  supported  in  a  rollcall 
vote  on  August  18,  on  which  the  tally  was 
196  to  187.  As  you  know,  the  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  under  suspension  of  the  rules  re¬ 
quiring  a  two-thirds  majority,  so  the  bill 
did  not  pass  despite  majority  support. 

MILLIONS  OF  AMERICANS  HAVE  INADEQUATE 
DIETS 

This  year,  I  trust  we  can  finally  see  it 
enacted.  Many  of  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  who  opposed  the  bill  last 
August  are  no  longer  in  Congress  and  their 
successors,  I  trust,  will  support  this  kind  of 
bill  to  assure  a  better  diet  for  the  7  million 
or  more  Americans  not  now  able  to  afford 
minimum  levels  of  nutrition. 

We  are  now  sending  frozen  chickens  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  other  foods  of 
all  kinds  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  India,  and 
other  countries  all  over  the  world — yet  for 
our  neediest  here,  we  can  provide  only  some 
cornmeal  or  wheat  flour,  some  powdered 
milk,  and  that’s  about  all.  We  should  be’ 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  permitting  this 
situation  to  exist,  in  the  midst  of  such 
abundance  of  food — a  blessing  from  God. 
The  surplus  is  such  that  we  are  desperately 
trying  to  give  it  away  and  dump  it  all  over 
the  world  and  are  in  effect  paying  some 
countries  to  take  it  away.  We  even  sub¬ 
sidize  the  shipping  in  some  cases — pay  the 
ocean  transportation  costs. 

INCLUDE  BILL  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

This  committee  has  just  completed  exten¬ 
sive  hearings  on  Public  Law  480,  the  basic 
legislation  for  foreign  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  American  food.  We  have  spent  many 
billions  in  giving  food  away  overseas  in 
these  past  5  years.  I  am  not  against  aid¬ 
ing  the  people  of  other  nations,  sharing  our 
abundance  with  them,  promoting  peace  by 
helping  to  feed  the  hungry.  I  merely  want 
to  point  out  that  we  also  have  hungry 
people  here.  And  we  are  not  doing,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  nearly  as  much  for  them  as  we  are 
for  the  underprivileged  and  undernourished 
of  other  lands.  The  figures  prove  it.  More 
surplus  food  is  sent  as  a  giveaway  overseas 
than  is  donated  to  the  needy  in  the  United 
States — even  including  the  gifts  of  food  to 
the  school  lunch  program. 

rmsi  priority  on  surplus  for  our  own 

NEEDY 

Since  Public  Law  480  includes  in  Title  IH, 
authority  for  domestic  distribution  of  sur- 
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plus  food  to  our  needy,  and  since  Public  Law 
480  will  shortly  have  to  come  before  the 
House  for  renewal  and  extension,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  now  that  H.R.  1359  be  written 
Into  Public  Law  480  as  an  additional  pro¬ 
gram.  The  language  for  accomplishing  that 
could  be  worked  out  easily  and  quickly,  and 
we  would  thereby  achieve  two  important 
purposes :  one,  we  would  assure  that  the  first 
priority  on  distribution  of  foods  in  surplus 
go  to  our  own  needy  rather  than  to  the 
needy  of  other  countries — under  present  law, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  apparently 
contends  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  away 
some  surplus  items  here  if  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  wants  to  arrange  to  obtain  those  same 
items  under  Public  Law  480;  and  secondly, 
we  would  assure  prompt  House  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  as  a  logical  provision  of 
legislation  dealing  with  the  Whole  question 
of  surplus  distribution.  We  saw  last  year 
how  H.R.  13067  was  locked  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee  so  that  it  could  come  up  for  a 
vote  only  under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure  which  led  to  its  demise. 

I  believe  Chairman  Cooley  agrees  with  me 
that  this  bill  now  belongs  as  part  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  I  earnestly  urge  that  it  be  so 
included. 

HARD  CORE  OF  7  MILLION  NEEDY 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  let 
me  tell  you  why  I  think  this  legislation  is  so 
vital  not  only  to  our  own  needy  but  to  the 
American  farmer  as  well.  We  have,  as  I 
said,  more  than  7  million  Americans  not  now 
able  to  buy  even  the  barest  minimum  diet. 
These  are  the  people  on  various  forms  of 
public  assistance.  They  are — most  of 
them — in  dire  need  in  either  good  times  or 
bad.  They  form  a  hard  core  of  the  needy 
aged,  the  needy  disabled,  the  blind,  the  fam¬ 
ilies  without  income  except  what  comes  from 
public  agencies  or  private  charities.  Their 
monthly  checks  do  not  cover  minimum 
needs.  In  addition,  in  bad  times — in  reces¬ 
sion — the  ranks  of  the  needy  are  swelled  by 
millions  more  temporarily  without  jobs  who 
may  have  used  up  their  unemployement 
benefits — or  who  were  not  eligible  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  Many  of  them 
cannot  get  on  public  assistance  regardless  of 
need,  in  certain  States,  if  they  are  employ¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  they  still  have  to  eat. 

Here  in  Washington,  in  the  Nation’s  Cap¬ 
ital,  Eve  Edstrom  of  the  Washington  Post  did 
a  heartrending  series  of  articles  a  year  or 
so  ago  about  hungry  children  rooting  in 
garbage  cans  for  something  to  eat.  Out  of 
this  came  a  surplus  distribution  program 
here  and  a  movement  to  provide  more  school 
lunches.  But  the  problem  Eve  Edstrom 
wrote  about  in  Washington  was  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  one — it  can  be  duplicated  in  cities  all 
over  America. 

PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  A  FAILURE 

We  have  the  food.  We  have,  as  I  said, 
such  an  abundance  of  food,  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Benson  to  be  a  great  calamity. 
It  could  be  a  great  blessing  if  properly 
used.  It  is  not  now  properly  used  to  help  our 
own  needy — that  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

True,  we  have  a  surplus  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation  in  this  country.  But  it 
is  a  very  inadequate  program.  Only  one- 
third  of  our  counties  participate  in  it  be¬ 
cause  of  its  cost.  And  the  figures  show, 
too,  that  only  one-third  of  our  public  assist¬ 
ance  recipients  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  food — 2%  million  out  of 
7  million.  If  you  take  into  account  another 
fact,  the  statistics  are  even  more  discourag¬ 
ing — of  the  2  y3  million  relief  recipients  re¬ 
ceiving  surplus  food,  400,000  are  in  Puerto 
Rico,  one-quarter  million  each  are  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  An¬ 
other  175,000  are  concentrated  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  For  the  rest  of  the  States,  therefore, 
in  most  cases  anyway,  far  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  the  relief  recipients  receive  any  sur¬ 


plus  food.  For  instance,  in  the  chairman’s 
State  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  nearly 
180,000  people  on  various  forms  of  public 
assistance,  but  none  of  them  receive  any 
surplus  food.  In  South  Carolina  there  are 
85,000  on  public  assistance,  but  none  of 
them  receive  surplus  food.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  public  assistance  people  in 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  Idaho,  Florida, 
or  Delaware,  to  name  a  few.  In  my  State, 
Missouri,  only  about  15  percent  of  the  people 
on  public  assistance  receive  surplus  food; 
in  Texas  and  Wisconsin  it  is  about  the  same; 
in  California  it  is  about  3  percent;  in 
Georgia  about  8  percent;  in  Massachusetts 
about  2  percent;  in  North  Dakota  about  4 
percent;  the  same  in  Washington  State,  and 
so  on.  Of  course,  some  of  the  States  do 
much  better  than  that,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  very  spotty  program  as  to  coverage,  and 
a  completely  unsatisfactory  program  in  op¬ 
eration.  I  can  give  you  these  figures  for 
your  own  States  following  my  statement, 
or  I  can  put  it  in  the  record.  It  is  a  cruel 
hoax — a  fraud — an  illusion. 

Any  member  of  this  committee  who  would 
disagree  with  me  on  that  has  just  not 
bothered  to  go  down  to  the  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  cities  of  our  country  and  see 
this  program  in  operation — not  just  in  the 
distressed  mining  areas,  but  in  any  large 
city  participating.  People — old  people, 
crippled,  undernourished  people — stand  in 
long  lines  once  a  month  or  so  to  obtain  big 
bags  of  flour  or  corn  meal  and  some  dried 
skim  milk  they  cannot  carry.  There  used 
to  be  some  cheese  and  butter — but  not  now. 
Once,  years  ago,  there  was  some  canned  beef. 
That  was  disposed  of  in  one  vast  splurge — 
and  then  it  was  gone  and  there  was  never 
any  more. 

NO  VARIETY  OF  FOODS 

When  you  investigate  this  present  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  places  like  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  the  mining  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  or  talk  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  those  areas,  you  find  it  is 
a  scandal — a  crime  against  humanity.  The 
costs  of  distribution  far  outweight  the  value 
of  the  food.  There  is  no  variety. 

These  are  strong  words,  and  I  mean  every 
one  of  them.  I  don't  care  how  fine — how 
pious  and  decent — Mr.  Bension  and  his  aids 
may  be  in  their  personal  lives — in  this  pro¬ 
gram  they  are  participating  in  a  cruel  and 
inhumane  thing  when  you  stop  to  consider 
how  much  good — how  much  real  good — could 
be  accomplished  with  this  surplus  food. 
Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  concedes  its  is  woefully 
inadequate.  Of  course,  he  blames  the  law 
for  that;  I  blame  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Let  me  point  out  something  that  every 
one  of  you  knows  better  than  I — that  the 
farmers  of  this  country — most  of  them — are 
in  real  difficulty.  You  have  struggled  to  de¬ 
vise  legislation  which  can  help  the  farmer, 
and  you  have  received  precious  little  help 
from  the  administration.  And  now  you  find 
that  the  House  Members  from  city  districts 
like  mine  are  looking  more  and  more  ask¬ 
ance  at  your  proposals  for  aiding  agriculture. 

CITY  FOLKS  SEE  NO  RELATION  TO  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

Why?  Not  because  we  are  against  the 
farmer.  We  know  the  farmer  must  be  pros¬ 
perous  if  the  goods  we  make  in  the  cities 
are  to  be  sold.  A  prosperous  farmer  is  a  good 
customer  for  city  industry. 

But  if  I  may  say  so,  I  would  point  out  that 
most — nearly  all — legislation  you  bring  for¬ 
ward  to  aid  the  farmer  neglects  completely 
to  tie  your  objective  of  reasonable  farm 
prices  into  the  companion  problem  of  help¬ 
ing  us  to  assure  an  adequate  diet  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  A  food  stamp  program  would 
establish  that  bond.  It  would  provide  at 
least  7  million  new  customers— regular  cus¬ 
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tomers — for  the  output  of  the  average  farm. 
Can  you  devise  any  better  legislative  device 
for  increasing  the  consumption  of  farm 
commodities  than  by  bringing  in  more  cus¬ 
tomers — regular  customers — for  food  items 
those  people  are  not  now  buying? 

FOOD  STAMPS  WOULD  COVER  ALL  FOODS  IN 
SURPLUS  SUPPLY 

As  I  have  set  up  the  program  under  H.R. 
1359,  the  food  stamp  plan  would  provide  for 
distribution  through  the  stores  of  not  Just 
the  storable  surpluses  but  of  the  kind  of 
foods,  too,  which  can  be  acquired  under  sec¬ 
tion  32.  We  all  know  the  Department  has 
not  used  section  32  authority  as  Congress 
intended  it  to  be  used  to  help  the  farmer. 
We  have  had  to  force  its  greater  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  for  instance. 

There  is  no  reason — no  good  reason — why 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meats,  when 
they  are  in  such  surplus  as  to  cause  market¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  depressed  farm  prices, 
cannot  be  utilized  in  season  in  a  good  stamp 
plan.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  set  aside  each  year  from  customs  re¬ 
ceipts — 30  percent  of  customs  receipts — for 
use  in  removing  farm  surpluses  from  the 
market.  We  have  the  maximum  permissible 
annual  carryover  of  $300  million  in  this 
fund,  plus  the  additional  $200  million  or 
more  made  available  each  year — much  of 
which  is  never  used. 

IS  SECTION  32  WORTH  CONSIDERING? 

This  raises  the  question:  If  section  32 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  both  to  help  the 
farmer  and  the  needy,  then  why  continue 
section  32?  By  what  right  should  this 
money  be  made  available  each  year  just  to 
help  the  farmer,  if  no  one  else  gets  any 
benefit  from  it?  If  we  cannot  use  it  both 
to  help  the  farmer  and  the  needy  in  our 
cities,  by  providing  more  variety  in  the  diets 
of  our  7  million  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ladder — people  who  go  without  the 
kind  of  food  they  need — then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  section  32  pro¬ 
gram  is  over  as  far  as  the  average  citizen 
and  taxpayer  is  concerned. 

We  all  pay  tariffs  on  imported  goods,  and 
the  farmer  no  more  so  than  anyone  else. 
This  fund  has  in  it  $500  million  right  now 
which  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  used  to  help 
those  who  need  help.  A  food  stamp  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  provide  a  real  in¬ 
centive  to  the  full  use  of  the  section  32 
funds  and  authority. 

DIRECT  FARM  PAYMENTS  EXCEED  $1  BILLION 
YEARLY 

One  last  point  and  then  I  will  try  to  an¬ 
swer  your  questions: 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  relief — 
public  welfare — is  not  the  job  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  That  is  true.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  first  accumulating 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food,  then  in  dumping  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  overseas  for  currencies  we 
will  probably  never  use  to  any  significant 
extent  except  to  give  it  back  to  the  countries 
involved,  and  now  in  paying  out  more  , than 
$1  billion  a  year  in  direct  cash  payments 
to  farmers,  and  another  billion  a  year  just 
to  store  our  surplus  food — there  should  also 
be  room — there  must  be  room — in  such  a 
program  to  aid  the  farmer  by  getting  him 
more  customers — 7  or  8  million  more  regu¬ 
lar  customers  each  week  for  fresh  eggs  and 
fresh  milk  and  fresh  bread  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  half  pound  of  bacon,  or  some  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  or  some 
chickens — all  items  at  present  well  under 
parity. 

WHY  POWDER  EGGS  AND  MILK? 

We  now  buy  up  milk  and  eggs  and  powder 
them  and  give  the  powdered  milk  and 
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powdered  eggs  away.  Why  not  give  out  fresh 
milk  and  fresh  eggs?  Eggs  are  only  at  58 
percent  of  parity.  We  seem  to  be  able  to 
send  chickens  to  Egypt  but  we  can’t  provide 
them  to  our  poorest  here  even  though  the 
price  to  the  farmer  is  at  56  percent  of  parity. 
Apples  here  are  at  53  percent  of  parity.  Cit¬ 
rus  fruits  go  up  and  down — they’re  up  now— 
but  often  they  are  way  down.  Why  not  dis¬ 
tribute  some  surplus  oranges  or  grapefruit 
in  season  to  our  provable  needy?  A  food 
stamp  plan  provides  the  machinery  for  using 
our  surplus — not  storing  it  or  dumping  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  Members  who 
believe  the  surplus  distribution  program 
should  be  switched  over  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Labor.  It  would 
mean  complete  duplication  in  two  separate 
departments  of  surplus  food  distribution 
systems— one  for  the  needy,  another  for  the 
school  lunch  and  other  programs.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  using  this  food  properly — 
effectively — lies  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  although  my  bill  also  includes  con¬ 
sultation  with  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  also  Labor.  The  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  has  failed  to  use  its  authority  to 
institute  any  effective  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram.  Congress  must  force  it  to  be  done. 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  SAFER  FROM  VETO  IN  PUBLIC 
LAW  480 

The  only  effective  way  of  accomplishing 
that  now  would  appear  to  be  through  the 
inclusion  of  a  food  stamp  plan  as  part  of  Pub- 
law  Law  480.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  a  veto  could  stop  my  food  stamp 
bill  much  more  effectively  standing  by  itself 
than  as  part  of  Public  Law  480,  which  the 
administration  wants  and  needs.  I  ask  your 
help,  therefore,  in  working  It  out  in  this 
fashion. 

And  I  sincerely  believe  that  such  a  step 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  things 
you  could  do  at  this  point  to  help  the  hard- 
pressed  small  farmer — who  raises  the  variety 
of  foods  needed  for  an  adequate  diet.  Add¬ 
ing  7  or  8  million  Americans  to  the  number 
of  his  customers  able  to  obtain  a  decent 
diet  would  be  a  tremendous  help  In  boosting 
farm  sales  and  farmers’  income. 

Thank  you. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  pending  amendment, 
but  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  entirely 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes  after 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven], 
has  been  recognized  and  has  finished  his 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  close  in  25  minutes  after  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  has 
been  recognized  and  has  completed  his 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven], 


(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  yesterday  I  advised  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  was  considered  must 
legislation,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be 
extended  before  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourned.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  se¬ 
riously  as  I  can  and  voice  a  one-man 
opinion  that  if  this  amendment  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill  it  will  not  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law. 

This  amendment  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  was  offered  last  year  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  was  defeated. 
A  separate  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  a  few  days 
ago,  the  bill  being  authored  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Missouri,  and  known  as 
H.R.  1359.  It  had  the  unanimous  op¬ 
position  of  all  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  and  our  minority  report 
speaks  for  itself. 

That  bill  was  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  on  August  19  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  which  are  members  of  the 
gentlewoman’s  political  party,  adopted 
a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  So 
we  are  only  doing  some  more  shadow- 
boxing  here  today. 

This  amendment  would  not  make  any 
more  needy  people  eligible  for  surplus 
food.  It  would  impose  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  has  proved  inefficient 
and  wasteful. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  put  a  food  stamp  plan  into 
operation.  It  was  only  done  once  on  a 
national  basis  and  that  was  during  the 
time  of  a  depression  when  we  had  some 
22  million  people  unemployed.  Today 
we  have  about  2%  million,  perhaps  3 
million,  unemployed  and  the  situation  is 
entirely  different  from  what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
the  power  to  put  this  into  effect.  Has 
not  that  been  true  for  a  number  of  years, 
other  Secretaries  have  had  the  same 
power? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  Secretary  already  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  establish  a  food-stamp  plan  under 
clause  2  of  section  32  of  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1935.  The  original  stamp  plan 
was  set  up  under  this  authority  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  during  an  extreme  de¬ 
pression.  It  was  discontinued  under 
Secretary  Wickard.  Neither  Secretary 
Anderson,  nor  Secretary  Brannan,  nor 
Secretary  Benson  chose  to  operate  an¬ 
other  food-stamp  plan.  There  is  no  de¬ 
pression  today  and  no  justification  for 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  put  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  squarely  into  the  welfare 
business.  This  is  a  proper  function  of 
HEW.  The  Department  has  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  personnel  for  such  an 
activity. 

It  is  the  “foot  in  the  door”  toward  more 
complex  and  broad  stamp  plans  which 


would  run  anywhere  from  $600  million  to 
$2V2  billion  per  year.  While  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  bill, 
the  stated  purpose  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pay  all  the  costs  of  distrib¬ 
uting  surplus  foods.  The  city  of  Detroit 
spends  over  $4.6  million  a  year.  You  can 
imagine  what  the  cost  would  be  if  Uncle 
Sam  paid  the  cost  for  every  city  in  the 
United  States. 

“Backdoor  spending”  is  the  heart  of 
this  bill.  The  appropriations  would  not 
come  through  the  regular  process.  The 
money  would  come  from  impairing  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  by  using  section  32 
funds  which  are  derived  from  tariffs  on 
agricultural  imports.  The  entire  cost 
would  be  assessed  against  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  would  be  very  great,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
duplication  of  operations  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  bill  stands  as  an  unwarranted 
invasion  into  State  and  local  rights  and 
responsibilities.  We  thoroughly  endorse 
the  principle  that  welfare  programs 
should  be  a  State  and  local  responsibil¬ 
ity.  This  bill  would  make  the  Federal 
Government  solely  responsible  for  a 
large  portion  of  welfare  activity.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  the  program 
was  operated  from  Washington  rather 
than  from  the  county  courthouse. 

The  needy  would  not  benefit  from  this 
bill.  If  enacted,  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  would  inevitably  be  tempted  to 
reduce  or  hold  steady  already  low  and 
sometimes  inadequate  public  assistance 
because  the  Federal  Government  was 
assuming  all  the  cost  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  our 
present  system  is  perfect.  It  can  be  im¬ 
proved;  we  all  know  it;  but  three  very 
important  points  should  be  borne  in 
mind  concerning  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  food  distribution: 

First.  Any  State  can  now  get  all  the 
surplus  food  it  wants  and  needs  for  its 
welfare  activities  simply  by  asking  for  it. 

Second.  Any  State  or  community  can 
now  set  up  a  stamp  plan  if  it  so  desires. 
The  fact  is  that  no  State  has  chosen  to 
do  so.  There  is  only  one  city,  Detroit, 
which  has  a  stamp  plan,  as  far  as  I 
know.  Philadelphia  tried  it,  but  re¬ 
jected  it  as  impractical  and  too  costly. 

Third.  We  have  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  needy  people  receiv¬ 
ing  food.  In  fiscal  1953  only  100,000 
needy  people  in  family  units  received 
surplus  food.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1959  over  5.2  million  received  this  food. 
The  latest  figures  show  over  5.7  million. 
Counting  school  lunch  and  needy  people 
in  institutions,  we  are  contributing  food 
to  over  20  million  people  in  this  country, 
as  compared  with  10.7  million  people  in 
fiscal  1953.  In  addition,  we  distributed 
over  2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  last 
year  under  the  school  milk  program. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  Santangelo]  . 
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(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan].  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  gallant  fight  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bulging  bins  in  our  food  ware¬ 
houses  by  feeding  the  needy  people  of 
our  country.  As  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  appropriations  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  can  state  that  we  have  more  than 
sufficient  food  to  take  care  of  the  needy. 
We  have  warehouses  piled  high  with 
butter  and  eggs.  We  have  poultry  in 
surplus.  We  have  milk  in  surplus. 
What  do  we  do  with  these  products? 
We  let  them  go  to  waste  and  we  spend 
millions  for  their  storage.  We  refuse  to 
take  pare  of  the  people  of  our  country 
while  we  are  seeking  to  spend  $1,800 
million  for  the  needy  people  all  over  the 
world?  Let  us  take  care  of  our  own 
first;  let  us  realize  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  The  food  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  is  in  addition  to  the  small 
amount  of  help  that  people  on  relief  now 
get.  This  surplus  food  will  provide  a 
balanced  diet  to  those  receiving  public 
assistance.  I  trust  that  this  amendment 
will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
McIntire]. 

(Mr.  McINTIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that  a  strong  appeal  is  being 
made  on  the  humanitarian  interest  in¬ 
volved  in  this  issue.  I  am  equally  in¬ 
terested  to  call  for  the  needy  but  we 
ought  to  be  frank  and  realistic.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  begin 
on  a  program  which  is  very  broad  in 
purpose.  Let  us  be  responsible  enough 
to  put  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  into  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Let 
that  Department  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  necessary 
funds  so  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  can  know  exactly  the  costs  involved. 
This  cost  should  not  be  loaded  on  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  then  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  be  charged  to  the 
farmers. 

Pood  acquired  by  price  stabilizing  pro¬ 
grams  of  USDA  can  be  transferred  and 
cost  covered  out  of  appropriations  to 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

While  we  are  caring  for  our  needy  let 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  those 
we  represent  and  do  th£  job  forthrightly 
and  not  by  backdoor  financial  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashley]  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  express  my  congratulations  and 
my  regard  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  and  commend  her  for  the  devo¬ 
tion  and  hard  work  that  she  has  put  in 
on  this  amendment  and  on  the  bill  which 
incorporates  the  same  subject  matter.  I 
want  her  to  know  that  the  director  of 
relief  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  has  spoken 
to  me  on  this  subject  on  many  occasions 


and  urgently  supports  the  food  stamp 
plan.  I  must  tell  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  that  she  is,  indeed,  a  heroine 
in  his  eyes  and  I  am  sure  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  are  in  want  of  bread  in  our 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  believe  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  this  amendment  is  simply  this: 
Shall  we  make  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  responsible  for  the  Nation’s  wel¬ 
fare  programs? 

As  far  as  food  assistance  for  the  needy 
is  concerned,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  now  doing  all  it  should  properly 
do  in  this  field.  It  makes  available  to 
every  State  and  Territory  the  surplus 
foods  it  has  for  donation  to  schools  and 
needy  persons.  Its  staff  is  available  to 
help  the  State  get  started  and  its  rules 
and  regulations  are  no  more  than  are 
needed  to  protect  the  Federal  investment. 
Because  of  its  sensible  approach  and  its 
reasonable  requirements,  more  than  5 
million  needy  people  in  family  units  are 
now  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  avail¬ 
able  surplus  foods. 

In  the  past  6*/2  years,  over  4  billion 
pounds  of  surplus  food,  valued  at  $1.2 
billion,  has  been  made  available  to 
schools  and  needy  persons  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  record 
of  moving  surpluses  into  constructive 
use.  The  entire  cost  of  this  program  has 
been  charged  against  agriculture,  even 
though  our  children  and  needy  people  are 
a  welfare  problem  rather  than  one  of 
agriculture. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  make 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  every  needy  per¬ 
son  in  this  country.  Of  course,  the  foods 
available  do  not  make  up  a  complete  diet. 
They  are  not  intended  to.  The  basic  food 
requirements  of  the  needy  should  be  met 
under  State  or  local  welfare  assistance 
program.  The  Federal  surplus  foods  are 
supposed  to  be  a  desirable  and  valuable 
supplement — when,  how,  and  if  they  are 
available. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  its 
hands  full  right  now  dealing  with  agri¬ 
cultural  problems.  Let’s  not  make  it  take 
on  welfare  responsibilities  by  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PirnieL 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  June 
of  this  year,  a  total  of  43  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa,  and  the  trust  territories 
were  distributing  surplus  foods  to  needy 
people  in  family  units.  A  total  of  5.7 
million  people  were  certified  to  receive 
the  Federal  foods  and  distribution 
actually  was  made  to  4.7  million  people. 

This  distribution  is  being  accomplished 
under  a  plan  whereby  the  Department 
and  the  States  share  program  responsi¬ 
bility  and  costs.  This,  I  feel,  is  a  very 
sound  basis  of  operating. 


The  Department  finances  necessary 
processing  and  packaging  costs  and  ships 
the  commodities — on  a  freight-paid 
basis — to  central  receiving  points  within 
the  various  States.  States  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  a  method  of  certify¬ 
ing  applicant  families  and  for  making 
arrangements  with  their  counties  and 
communities  for  the  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  donated  food  and  for  the 
operation  of  a  distribution  center  where 
recipients  receive  the  food.  In  a  few 
instances,  chiefly  metropolitan  areas, 
local  arrangements  have  been  worked 
out  to  distribute  surplus  foods  through 
retail  stores.  This  is  the  system  that 
the  amendment  contemplates  would  be 
used  on  a  nationwide  basis,  with  the 
Federal  Government  picking  up  the  bill 
for  all  the  costs. 

I  believe  the  present  system  has  sev¬ 
eral  important  advantages  and  we 
should  oppose  a  system  that  would  shift 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
full  cost  and  responsibility  for  direct 
distribution.  By  requiring  an  agency 
of  the  State  government  to  assume  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  the  program,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  food  donation  program 
will  be  operated  in  a  manner  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  policies  the  State  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  administration  of  its  basic 
welfare  assistance  programs.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  delivery  costs 
within  a  State  can  be  held  to  a  practical 
minimum  through  the  use  of  State, 
county,  or  municipal  food  storage  and 
handling  facilities  and — in  some  cases — 
with  the  use  of  volunteer  labor.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  such  a  system  maintains  suffi¬ 
cient  flexibility  to  permit  the  scope  of 
the  program  to  be  adjusted  to  changes 
in  the  need  for  such  a  program  or  in 
the  volume  of  surplus  food  available  for 
donation. 

The  present  program  is  working  effec¬ 
tively  in  those  cases  where  the  State  and 
localities  will  do  their  fair  share.  I  do 
not  feel  we  should  ask  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assume  responsibilities  and 
costs  that  are  more  properly  placed 
within  the  States. 

In  1953,  only  100,000  needy  people 
were  benefiting  from  Federal  surplus 
foods.  Now,  the  figure  is  close  to  5  mil¬ 
lion.  In  March  of  this  year,  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  tabulation  showed 
that  surplus  foods  were  being  distributed 
in  72  of  the  74  major  labor  surplus  areas 
and  in  100  of  the  193  smaller  areas  with 
substantial  labor  surpluses.  This  shows 
that  the  present  program  can  work — if 
States  and  localities  want  it  to  work. 

I  urge  that  we  reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]. 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
paradoxes  in  American  life  today  is  the 
presence  of  enormous  quantities  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  in  a  country  where  there  are 
still  17  million  Americans  who  do  not 
have  an  adequate  diet. 
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This  is  a  proposal  that  goes  a  long  way 
in  the  direction  of  resolving  that  em¬ 
barrassing  paradox. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  House  that  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  other  body, 
Senator  Kennedy,  I  have  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  to  transfer  the  administration 
of  all  food  distribution  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  where  it  properly  belongs. 

I  intend  to  push  for  approval  of  this 
legislation  early  next  year.  It  is  I  be¬ 
lieve  vastly  superior  to  the  present  food 
distribution  plan.  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  as  a  most 
worthwhile  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
truly  practical  and  humanitarian  use  of 
our  farm  abundance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  really  been  doing  an 
effective  job  of  distributing  surplus 
commodities,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  stated.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  5,700,000 
people  in  family  units  are  receiving  sur¬ 
plus  food  at  the  present  time.  Added  to 
that  are  those  in  institutions  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  school.  That  means  that  some¬ 
thing  like  20  million  people  are  already 
receiving  surplus  food. 

Any  State  or  local  welfare  agency  in 
the  country  can  receive  all  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  it  needs  right  now.  If  they 
think  it  is  best  to  have  a  food  stamp  plan 
to  distribute  it  they  can  set  up  a  food 
stamp  plan,  since  they  have  not  to  any 
extent,  it  proves  such  a  plan  should  not 
be  instituted  on  the  Federal  level,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  Wiek- 
ard,  Anderson,  Brannan,  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Benson,  have 
all  seen  fit  not  to  initiate  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Section  32  funds  would  be  used  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  welfare  program.  This  is 
wrong.  Section  32  funds  are  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  surplus  stocks  out  of 
the  market  to  increase  the  price  to 
farmers.  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  is  the  place  where  this  type  of  a 
program  belongs,  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Levering]. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  under  existing 
law  foreign  peoples  have  priority  over 
hungry  Americans  when  it  comes  to 
sharing  our  overabundance  of  food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
when  she  testified  before  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  pointed  out  that  in 
my  State  of  Ohio  there  are  some  345,000 
persons  on  public  assistance  roles  and 
that  of  this  number  only  18  percent  are 
receiving  surplus  foods. 

I  applaud  the  manner  in  which  this 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  American  citizens  to  get 


fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  through  the 
regular  retail  outlets  of  the  country. 
This  would  serve  to  provide  an  adequate 
diet  to  those,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  cannot  afford  to  buy  foods 
other  than  those  that  just  keep  them 
alive. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  way  it  saves 
many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  in  the  handling  of 
surplus  commodities. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  because  the  plan  has  a 
history  of  failure. 

I  sat  in  the  subcommittee  meeting 
after  meeting  and  heard  the  abuses  to 
which  this  plan  was  subjected.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  former  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  have  discarded  it. 

People  are  entitled  to  all  the  surplus 
foods  they  can  use.  If  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  it,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  State. 

If  they  had  more  food  than  they  are 
getting  many  States  would  simply  take 
away  just  that  much  cash  from  those 
people  or  reduce  the  State  effort. 

It  would  take  an  army  of  people  to 
operate  a  food  stamp  plan.  Secretary 
Wallace  had  people  who  were  on  relief 
do  the  work.  Now  we  would  have  to  pay 
from  $600  million  to  $1,800  million  to 
operate  it. 

Our  Rules  Committee  tabled  the  food 
stamp  bill  day  before  yesterday.  Here 
it  comes  out  as  a  surprise  amendment  to 
a  good  bill  Public  Law  480  which  I  must 
support.  I  do  not  like  legislative  pro¬ 
cedures  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  food  distri¬ 
bution  system  through  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sends  foods  by  the  car  loads  to 
the  States  has  been  found  to  be  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  poultry 
or  pork,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
proponents.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Public  Law  32  could  buy  these 
commodities  in  bulk,  send  them  to  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  and  meet  the  need  far 
quicker  and  more  effectively  than  he 
could  administer  it  through  a  compli¬ 
cated  food  stamp  plan. 

Again  this  bill  robs  States  of  their 
right  to  take  care  of  their  own  welfare 
people.  They  can  do  it  far  more  cheaply 
and  far  more  effectively  than  can  the 
Federal  Government. 

Why,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
the  Government  pay  the  retail  grocery 
stores  retail  prices  for  food  and  place 
possibly  $1.8  billion  extra  load  on  the  tax¬ 
payer,  when  under  the  present  whole¬ 
sale  system  we  deliver  it  in  bulk  and 
the  States  distribute  it? 

How  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  going  to  replace 
on  the  shelves  of  the  thousands  of  our 
grocery  stores  what  could  be  millions  of 
articles  of  food?  It  is  no  wonder  Secre¬ 
tary  Wickard  abandoned  the  plan  and 
Secretaries  Anderson,  Brannan,  and 
Benson  have  refused  to  operate  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rules  Committee 
tabled  this  bill  the  day  before  yesterday. 
There  is  actually  no  need  for  it.  The 
States  have  the  authority  to  institute  it 
if  they  want  to.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  authority  to  institute  the 
program,  so  the  amendment  is  completely 
redundant.  Of  course  our  public  might 
be  confused  into  thinking  that  those  who 
are  against  this  bill  are  against  the  poor 
and  those  who  are  for  this  bill  are  for 
the  poor,  but  I  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  public  to  feel 
that  they  will  frown  upon  political  dema¬ 
goguery  and  actually  criticize  those  who 
advocate  spending  $1.8  billion  for  a 
method  of  distributing  foods  that  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  method  that  is  now  in  use. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  food  stamp 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall].  .  j 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1359  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  food  stamp  plan. 

The  objectives  are  most  clearly  and 
fully  explained  in  the  report  which  has 
been  filed  to  accompany  this  bill.  I  shall 
not  take  any  time  to  dwell  on  those 
things,  rather  I  shall  try  to  make  two  or 
three  points  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
me.  First, -there  certainly  is  a  problem. 
There  must  be  a  problem  so  far  as  the 
CCC  and  its  huge  surpluses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  or  else  we  would  not  be  here 
today  considering  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480.  Now  this  bill,  1359,  as  I  see  it, 
simply  constitutes  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480,  be  it  be  extended. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  can  sit 
through  this  last  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  as  we  considered  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
hear  about  the  huge  storage  costs  which 
we  are  now  paying  and  say  there  is  no 
problem.  The  figure  has  become  so  siz¬ 
able  and  so  much  a  principal  component 
in  our  overall  cost  of  the  agricultural  I 
program  that  the  fixed  costs  of  carrying 
these  surpluses  in  storage  was  even  an 
important  item  of  debate  during  discus¬ 
sion  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  limitation. 

I  definitely  do  believe  in  our  agricultural 
price  support  program — but  the  problem 
of  these  surpluses  is  here  and  also  there 
is  the  other  cverexisting  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  bare  level  of  subsistence  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  old  people.  I 
mean  those  fine  old  people  drawing  old- 
age  assistance. 

But  today  we  are  presented  with  a  con¬ 
crete  proposal  to  start  to  do  something 
about  the  solution  of  our  surplus  problem 
and  too,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  give  much  sorely  needed  addi¬ 
tional  food  materials  to  these  old  under¬ 
nourished  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
along  on  $50  to  $60  a  month  old-age  as¬ 
sistance. 

This  would  not  simply  benefit  the  old, 
but  those  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Now  let  us  consider  these 
children.  We  talk  a  lot  about  juvenile 
delinquency  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  Well,  maybe  this  bill  will  not 
solve  all  the  phases  and  facets  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem,  but  cer- 
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tainly  where  there  is  a  large  family  who 
has  been  abandoned  by  a  father,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  much  larger  chance — 
much  larger  reason,  for  these  young 
juveniles  to  become  delinquents,  simply 
by  taking  or  stealing  something  to  eat — 
and  thereby  taking  their  first  step  to 
being  marked,  labeled,  or  tagged  as  a 
“juvenile  delinquent.” 

I  think  instead  of  commenting  gen¬ 
erally  on  what  all  this  bill  will  or  can 
accomplish,  I  should  like  to  turn  back  to 
the  minority  report  from  page  29  on 
of  the  report  and  not  so  much  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  rebuttal  for  the  arguments 
against  this  plan,  but  to  use  this  minor¬ 
ity  report  as  a  guide  for  my  very  brief 
further  discussion.  The  minority  report 
states  how  the  present  plan  operates  and 
then  devotes  a  full  paragraph  to  in¬ 
vasion  of  local  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  I  want  to  digress  a  little  for  a 
moment  and  say  I  have  had  some  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  this  matter  as  late 
as  January  or  February  of  this  year, 
and  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1958. 
Our  metropolitan  area  was  very  definite¬ 
ly  described  in  the  labor  statistics  in  the 
unpleasant  terms  of  having  a  “surplus 
of  labor.”  What  they  meant  to  say  was 
that  the  recession  had  hit  us  pretty 
hard  out  there.  Now  this  minority  re¬ 
port  speaks  of  the  local  subdivision  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibility.  I  want  to  say 
there  are  other  States  like  the  State  of 
Missouri,  that  because  of  a  peculiarity  of 
their  State  constitutions,  find  their  tax¬ 
able  levy  and  general  fund  purposes  at  a 
fixed  limitation.  Ours  is  35  cents  per 
$100  valuation.  The  local  government 
cannot  change  that;  even  the  legislature 
cannot  change  that.  That  can  be 
changed  only  by  a  two-thirds  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  all  citizens  of  the  State.  I 
suspect  that  our  local  government  was 
no  different  from  some  of  yours.  We 
received  a  few  carloads  of  these  surpluses 
which  were  shipped  in.  They  were  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate.  We  had  no  money, 
no  regular  personnel  to  handle  even 
these.  What  we  did  was  to  set  up  a 
sort  of  duty-roster.  We  picked  two  from 
the  auditor’s  office,  two  from  the  county 
clerk’s,  two  from  the  recorder’s  office, 
two  from  the  collector’s  office,  two  from 
the  engineer’s  office,  and  so  on,  around 
the  departments  of  the  county  govern¬ 
ment,  taking  men  from  their  regular  du¬ 
ties  to  make  sure  there  would  be  some¬ 
one  there  to  distribute  this  surplus  food. 

I  repeat,  I  mention  this  local  circum¬ 
stance,  only  for  the  reason  that  I  suspect 
this  spectacle  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  many  cities,  in  many  States.  It 
just  should  not  be  necessary  that  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  this  kind  should  have  to  ob¬ 
tain. 

Then  the  minority  report  speaks,  “No 
help  to  the  .farmers,  taxpayers,  or 
needy.”  Well,  of  course,  the  entire  par¬ 
agraph  is  simple  doubletalk  because  if 
we  can  reduce  these  surpluses-  we  do 
help  the  fanner.  If  we  can  provide  food 
to  these  poorly  fed  people,  it  does  help 
the  taxpayers;  because  everyone  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  today  knows  how  hard 
pressed  the  local  community  chest  or 
united  fund  organizations  are  when  you 
try  to  raise  your  quota  each  fall.  There 
is  no  place  for  these  needy  people  to  get 
this  help — over  and  above  their  old-age 


assistance  or  funds  received  for  depend¬ 
ent  children — except  from  such  volun¬ 
tary  community  contributions.  Yes,  this 
does  aid  the  taxpayers,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  about  it.  To  those  who  signed  this 
minority  report,  I  think  they  know  it 
does. 

Then  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph, 
the  minority  says  something  like  this: 
“If  H.R.  1359  were  passed,  it  would  be 
an  inevitable  temptation  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  reduce  public  as¬ 
sistance.”  Now  my  colleagues,  that  is 
about  the  most  ridiculous  argument  I 
have  ever  found  in  any  of  the  reports  I 
have  read  this  session.  These  needy  peo¬ 
ple  are  wards  of  the  State  and  local  sub¬ 
divisions  that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
provided  for  someway — somehow;  from 
some  fund — somewhere. 

Now  let  us  just  look  at  this  tempta¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  a  local  subdivision  of 
government  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
reduce  their  contributions  to  these  needy 
people  merely  because  better  machinery 
and  just  a  little  more  efficient  working 
system  is  provided  to  distribute  these 
surpluses,  would  then  turn  around  and 
reduce  the  payments  to  these  needy  peo¬ 
ple  is  just  about  as  ridiculous  as  to  say 
it  is  a  temptation  to  walk  by  the  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  bank;  it  is  just  about  as 
ridiculous  as  to  say  that  when  we  leave 
this  Chamber  today  we  are  going  down 
the  west  stairs  and  clear  around  to  some 
devious  route  just  because  we  cannot 
stand  the  temptation  of  walking  by  that 
bank  for  fear  we  might  go  in  and  draw 
out  some  money  that  belongs  to  us.  The 
analogy  is  a  little  clearer  than  it  may 
seem  at  first  because  we  as  Congressmen 
are  going  to  have  to  provide  for  ourselves 
and  resist  the  temptation  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant.  If  we  do  not  have  the  funds  in 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  bank,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  get  means  from  some 
other  source.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
local  governments.  These  people  must 
be  provided  for.  Certainly,  there  can  be 
no  temptation  to  reduce  the  already  sub¬ 
marginal  level  of  subsistence  payments, 
because  if  they  do,  the  difference  is  going 
to  have  to  be  made  up  from  some  other 
fund,  whether  the  community  chest, 
united  fund,  or  these  poor  people  going 
to  their  neighbors  asking  and  begging 
for  enough  to  supplement  their  assist¬ 
ance  should  this  suggested  temptation  to 
reduce  payments  actually  be  carried  out 
by  State  and  local  communities. 

One  of  the  most  shallow  arguments 
is  interposed  at  the  end  of  the  minority 
report  when  they  speak  of  the  unfeasi¬ 
bility  of  this  legislation  just  because  it 
puts  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  welfare  field.  Well,  is  not  that  just 
too  bad.  Right  now  they  are  doing  the 
very  same  thing  by  shipping  surplus 
goods  into  these  various  States.  Maybe 
they  call  this  an  invasion  of  the  States. 
But  why  should  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  carry  on  and  see  that  these 
foods  are  properly  processed,  made 
edible,  preserved  by  adequate  refrigera¬ 
tion  to  where  they  will  have  value  and  be 
usable  to  the  ultimate  recipients  for 
which  shipments  were  originally  in¬ 
tended.  If  I  am  not  completely  in  error, 
we  have  already  heard  on  the  floor  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  engaged  in  a  lot  of  opera¬ 


tions  overseas.  Then  surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  same  Department  should 
worry  about  engaging  in  just  a  little  ac¬ 
tivity  that  might  constitute  a  possible 
overlapping  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  help  under¬ 
nourished  needy. 

The  President  has  recently  said  a  lot 
about  calling  a  conference  for  the  study 
of  the  aged.  I  think  this  is  a  fine  worth¬ 
while  objective,  but  I  think  long  before 
this,  and  right  now,  he  should  call  a 
conference  with  his  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  order  to  do  something  con¬ 
crete  and  substantial  instead  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  philosophical  for  these  old 
people  drawing  old-age  assistance  at  the 
average  of  $64.80  a  month.  Let  us  think 
of  it  a  moment.  That  is  not  a  w7eek — it  is 
a  month — and  that  is  all  they  get.  You 
and  I  know  that  on  a  monetary  subsist¬ 
ence  of  that  amount,  many  of  these  old 
people  do  not  ever  have  the  means  for 
regular  transportation  to  one  central 
city  distribution  point,  and  what  do  they 
do?  They  go  hungry,  or  else  continue  to 
exist  on  these  filler  diets.  The  mechanics 
for  this  plan  may  not  be  perfect,  it  may 
need  a  change  after  it  is  given  a  trial. 
No  one  can  predict  in  advance  how  well 
it  will  work.  But  it  has  been  wisely 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  a  joint  study  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  in  6  months  the 
problems  involved,  the  cost,  and  the 
feasibility  of  this  program.  There,  if 
you  please,  is  the  built-in  safety  valve,  or 
to  make  it  even  stronger,  a  built-in  gov¬ 
ernor  within  this  bill. 

We  are  considering  today  two  problems 
that  are  going  to  be  with  us  a  long  while, 
and  this  one  bill  is  a  valiant  effort  at 
solution  of  both  of  these.  Neither  of 
these  problems  will  just  evaporate  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  First,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  surpluses  will  cease  to  exist; 
and  second,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assist¬ 
ance  will  diminish,  and  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  need  to  completely 
cease  to  exist.  Certainly  this  problem  of 
caring  for  the  aged  will  always  be  with 
us.  All  of  us  v/ill  get  old.  Many  of  us 
will  be  feeble.  Some  may  have  to  look 
for  outside  help  someday.  I  cannot  say 
wrhy  there  are  so  many  needy  people. 
It  just  must  be  that  the  good  Lord  loves 
poor  people  because  he  made  so  many  of 
them. 

Finally,  I  say  that  the  details  of  this 
plan  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  provides 
in  the  bill  that  after  a  6  months’  study 
there  will  be  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  attempts  to  solve  two  problems  in¬ 
volving  our  surpluses,  and  to  provide  a 
better  diet  for  these  undernourished  peo¬ 
ple.  This  bill  tries  to  meet  these  needs. 
Let  us  give  it  a  try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  examine  this  amendment 
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from  a  practical  standpoint  to  see  how 
it  is  going  to  work.  A  person  would  get 
these  stamps  and  go  down  to  the  grocer 
and  pay  the  retail  price  for  agricultural 
products  which  are  then  in  surplus. 
Proponents  of  this  amendment  point  out 
that  such  a  plan  would  save  us  millions 
of  dollars  in  storage,  handling,  and 
transportation  charges  in  addition  to  re¬ 
ducing  our  agricultural  surpluses.  For 
some  reason  unknown  to  me  they  have 
completely  overlooked  that  fact  that  the 
retail  price  to  be  paid  to  the  grocer  will 
include  all  of  these  costs  plus  the  addi¬ 
tional  profits  of  the  middlemen  and  the 
retail  merchant.  In  other  words,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  amendment  would  place 
these  additional  costs  on  to  the  backs  of 
our  already  overburdened  American  tax¬ 
payers.  Yes,  and  without  ever  touching 
or  reducing  the  present  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  these 
purchases  would  be  made  through  regu¬ 
lar  commercial  channels.  Furthermore, 
the  idea  suggested  here  that  you  are 
going  to  get  fresh  eggs  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  all  the  time  is  not  quite  correct. 
The  only  time  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  purchase  fresh  vegetables  and  eggs 
with  stamps  is  when  those  items  are  in 
surplus.  If  they  are  not  in  surplus,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  as  it  is  too  costly,  would  be 
too  difficult  to  police  and  would  not 
reduce  our  CCC  stocks.  The  present 
program  would  work,  however,  if  the 
redtape  involved  in  the  present  program 
was  reduced  to  encourage  participation 
by  the  local  welfare  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heartily  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  reiterate  that  those 
who  want  to  say  this  should  not  be 
adopted  because  it  ought  to  go  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  department  fail  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  himself  has  said  that  “The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Department  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  program  indicates  that,  if  a 
stamp  plan  were  to  be  authorized,  legis¬ 
lation  specifically  directed  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  enacted,  which  would 
define  the  objectives  and  scope  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  provide  safeguards  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  the 
program.”  This  the  bill  clearly  accom¬ 
plishes. 

I  have  no  farms  in  my  district.  But 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  while  of 
coui'se  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  help  the 
wheat  farmers,  the  cotton  farmers,  and 
other  farmers,  it  would  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  to  those  who  raise  vege¬ 
tables,  livestock,  and  dairy  cattle  to  do 
something  to  enable  the  Secretary  under 
section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1935  to  help  those  growers  also. 

This  proposal  would  limit  its  benefits 
to  those  on  public  assistance.  But  it 
also  envisions  that,  if  successful,  the 
program  may  later  be  extended  to  those 
receiving  social  security  and  in  need  of 


this  assistance.  If  charity  begins  at 
home,  certainly  our  first  responsibility 
is  to  our  own  citizens.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  and  become 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  and  this  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
do  because  she  is  a  highly  respected  col¬ 
league  and  I  share  her  concern  over  the 
needy  citizens  of  our  Nation.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  this  amendment 
will  not  benefit  our  needy  citizens.  It  is 
based  on  an  assumed  availability  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  surplus  foods  that  simply 
does  not  exist.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  distribute  “food 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price -support 
operations  or  diverted  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  under 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935, 
as  amended.”  That  is  what  he  is  now 
doing. 

This  amendment  adds  not  a  single 
additional  commodity  to  those  already 
being  distributed.  As  Secretary  Benson 
said  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not 
a  supermarket  bulging  with  a  fabulous 
variety  of  foods.  I  have  seen  articles  and 
speeches  citing  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
meats  and  fresh  eggs  we  presumably  have 
on  hand.  You  know  and  I  know  that  we 
have  none  of  these  items  in  our  inventory. 
*  *  *  Better  than  85  percent  of  our  surplus 
inventory  consists  of  the  so-called  basics — 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco. 

You  cannot  distribute  what  you  do  not 
have.  It  is  possible  that,  from  time  to 
time,  supplies  of  certain  foods  may  re¬ 
quire  a  surplus  removal  operation  with 
section  32  funds.  When  this  happens,  as 
is  the  case  with  dried  eggs  right  now,  the 
present  system  moves  these  foods  to 
school  lunch  programs  and  the  needy. 

All  the  proposed  amendment  does  is  to 
relieve  States  and  local  governments  of 
any  costs  in  the  physical  delivery  of  these 
surplus  foods.  Right  now  under  present 
law  the  Federal  Government  offers  these 
foods  free  to  States,  packages  them, 
ships  them  to  receiving  points  the  States 
designate.  That  seems  like  a  pretty 
generous  offer  to  me. 

But,  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
say  that  this  is  not  enough.  The  Federal 
Government  should  also  plan  and  finance 
the  delivery  right  down  to  the  individual 
needy  family.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  is  asking  too  much  of  Uncle  Sam. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you 
ever  feel  when  you  were  walking  up  a 
gangplank  that  there  was  no  ship  there? 
That  is  the  way  many  hungry  people  in 
America  feel.  We  take  care  of  thousands 
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of  people  overseas  and  neglect  our  peo¬ 
ple  back  home.  It  is  high  time,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  pay  a  little  attention 
to  our  own  hungry  people.  I  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  my  district  receiving 
Government  surplus  food.  Let  us  stop 
and  analyze  the  situation.  Many  are  coal 
miners,  people  who  are  forced  on  wel¬ 
fare  rolls  not  of  their  choosing  but  be¬ 
cause  there  are  not  job  opportunities  in 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Let  us  stop  going  down  the  road  of 
destitution  and  make  an  effort  to  march 
up  the  I’oad  of  hope  and  happiness  so 
far  as  these  people  are  concerned.  Let 
us  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]  and  give  the  hungry  people  of 
our  own  land  some  encouragement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.'  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Andersen]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  will  shortly  offer  an  amendment 
providing  for  periodic  review  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  food  stamp  program  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  if  that 
amendment  is  approved  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van]  to  authorize  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  a  few  things  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  principles  of  the  food  stamp 
amendment,  but  first  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  behalf  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  and  very  important  ones, 
why  this  amendment  should  be  approved. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
fundamentally  opposed  to  any  and  all 
blank  check  programs.  There  is  neither 
a  floor  nor  a  ceiling  on  this  food  stamp 
amendment.  In  my  judgment,  we  need 
both  and  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  is  by 
annual  review  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

I  say  that  with  plenty  of  experience 
to  back  me  up.  All  of  us  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  man  of 
strong  viewpoint.  Sometimes  we  agree 
with  him  and  other  times  we  do  not. 
Perhaps  all  of  us  are  in  error  when  we 
fail  to  properly  appraise  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  very  few  of  us  fail  to  criticize 
him  when  we  disagree  with  what  he  does 
or  does  not  do.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  responsibility  rests  right  here  in  the 
Congress  and  we  should  in  the  enactment 
of  any  far-reaching  legislation  such  as 
the  food  stamp  plan  before  us  provide, 
as  a  minimum,  an  effective  means  of  con¬ 
gressional  review.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is,  in  my  judgment,  best 
equipped  to  conduct  such  review  and 
make  its  recommendations  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  to  the  Congress. 

From  more  than  20  years  of  experience 
in  this  greatest  legislative  body  on  earth, 
I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  Nation 
to  contend  that  Congress  has  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  foresight  to  anticipate  and 
provide  for  all  eventualities.  If  we  had 
such  capacities,  our  work  would  be 
quickly  done  and  those  following  in  our 
paths  could  take  it  easy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  find  in  virtually  all  new  pro- 
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grams  that  mistakes  are  made;  that 
abuses  creep  in  where  loopholes  exist; 
that  language  in  the  authorizations 
needs  to  be  reinterpreted;  and  that  con¬ 
stant  review  is  required  on  the  part  of 
Congress  if  our  legislative  intent  is  to 
be  fully  and  properly  reflected  in  admin- 
•  istrative  action. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Laird 
amendment  will  be  approved  and  that 
after  we  have  shown  our  responsibility 
in  that  respect  we  proceed  to  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  this  proposed  food 
stamp  plan  which  has  much  to  commend 
it. 

Mention  has  been  made  today  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  already  sharing  our 
blessings  of  abundance  with  less  fortu¬ 
nate  people  all  over  the  world  through 
the  workings  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram.  Within  reasonable  and  proper 
limits  and  subject  to  periodic  review  by 
the  Congress,  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
basic  principles  of  Public  Law  480. 

For  many  years  I  have  campaigned 
for  programs  which  would  make  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  a  vital 
V  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  Since 
I  first  saw  hunger  written  indelibly  on 
the  faces  of  less  fortunate  people  in 
lands  beyond  the  seas,  I  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principle  that  surely  a 
merciful  providence  must  have  intended 
that  we  share  our  abundance  with  those 
suffering  human  beings. 

Although  I  do  not  favor  the  wholesale 
distribution  of  American  tax  dollars  all 
over  the  world  in  the  name  of  foreign 
aid,  I  most  wholeheartedly  favor  the 
sharing  of  our  surplus  food  with  hungry 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  has  been  said,  we  are  doing  a  good 
job  abroad.  But  I  personally  believe 
that  charity  begins  at  home  and  much 
as  I  like  to  see  our  surpluses  made  avail¬ 
able  to  others,  I  must  say  that  we  should 
take  care  of  our  own  first. 

With  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  bulging 
warehouses  all  over  the  Nation,  we 
should  not  rest  until  every  deserving 
[  American  is  assured  of  an  adequate  diet. 
There  are  today,  and  unless  we  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  there  probably  always  will 
be,  deserving  children  and  physically 
handicapped  and  aged  people  in  this 
land  who  do  not  have  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  food  to  eat.  Although  we 
may  not  all  believe  that  the  amendment 
before  us  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  at 
least  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  perfect  it 
and  then  give  this  food  stamp  plan  a 
chance  to  show  what  good  it  can  do. 

If  the  Laird  amendment  is  adopted  to 
provide  for  what  I  consider  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  review  of  the  program, 
I  intend  to  suppqrt  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
pending  amendment.  We  have  surplus 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  in  this  inven¬ 
tory.  We  also  have  some  corn,  we  have 


some  rice,  and  we  have  some  people  to 
eat  these  products. 

We  have  some  530  counties  in  America 
where  unemployment  exceeds  5  percent 
of  the  population,  yet  in  less  than  50 
percent  of  those  counties  are  they  getting 
any  of  our  surplus  foods  at  this  time. 
Get  this  report,  the  establishment  of  a 
food-stamp  plan  and  read  it. 

There  is  one  county  in  my  district 
that  has  not  had  a  penny’s  worth  of  these 
surplus  foods.  We  bogged  down.  This 
food-stamp  plan  will  give  us  a  better 
way  to  test  it.  It  is  high  time  we  acted 
on  it.  In  Detroit  they  administered  a 
program  for  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  There  is  $400,000  worth  of 
administrative  cost  to  get  rid  of  $4  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  surplus  food.  Let  us  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laird  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan:  On 
page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert,  “in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
acts.” 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Sullivan  amendment  $1 
billion  is  authorized  to  be  expended  on 
a  nationally  administrated  food  distribu¬ 
tion  program.  This  authorization  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  administering, 
processing,  or  policing  this  program 
which  would  add  many  more  millions  to 
the  cost  of  the  new  Federal  program. 

This  is  a  blank  check  authorization. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  cost  of  the 
program  in  each  yearly  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  This  program  needs 
and  deserves  to  be  reviewed  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis  before  funds  are  expended. 
It  would  be  better  to  start  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  pilot  operation  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Association.  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment  without  the  assurance  that 
the  Federal  distribution  will  be  reviewed 
on  a  yearly  basis  by  the  Congress  through 
its  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  do  not  believe  the  House  should  ap¬ 
prove  this  blank  check  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  back-door  financing,  opening 
up  a  very  costly  operation  at  the  very 
time  every  effort  must  be  made  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  Federal  budget. 

It  does  not  assure  a  new  and  better 
program  with  more  benefits  for  needy 
people.  It  may  just  mean  a  more  cost¬ 
ly  way  of  distributing  surplus  foods  and 
a  way  of  shifting  all  of  this  bigger  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  the 
reason  for  my  amendment  requiring  an¬ 
nual  review. 

What  are  the  costs  involved  in  a  stamp 
plan?  The  title  of  the  bill  upon  which 
this  amendment  is  based  talks  about  $1 
billion.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  the  lowest  annual  cost  of 
a  stamp  plan  at  $600  million  and  that 
a  full  scale  program  could  run  to  $2V2 
billion  a  year. 


We  already  have  developed  a  method 
of  distributing  surplus  foods  that  is  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical. 

Over  20  million  schoolchildren  and 
needy  people  are  benefiting  from  Fed¬ 
eral  surplus  foods.  And  more  people 
could,  if  State  or  local  governments  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  such  a  program  in 
their  area. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  insist  that  every  county  participate 
in  this  program.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  impose  this  program  on 
States  and  counties,  whether  they  want 
to  participate  or  not.  Before  we  com¬ 
pletely  reject  present  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  let  us  insist  that  the  new 
stamp  plan  be  subjected  to  annual  re¬ 
view  by  this  Congress.  I  hope  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs. 
PfostL 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

We  in  the  House  today  have  an  in¬ 
valuable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
against  malnutrition  among  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  be  paving  the  way  to  dispose 
of  mountains  of  surplus  food  commodi¬ 
ties  in  a  constructive  manner. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  food  stamp 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to 
Public  Law  480  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  food  surpluses  abroad  in 
exchange  for  foreign  currencies. 

Under  this  food  stamp  plan,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  issue  food 
stamps  to  State  and  local  welfare  de¬ 
partments  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  stamps  then  would  be 
given  by  the  welfare  departments  to 
those  receiving  public  assistance,  as  well 
as  to  other  needy  persons.  They,  in 
turn  would  exchange  the  stamps  for 
surplus  food  commodities  at  designated 
outlets,  preferably  through  normal  trade 
channels.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
details  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
already  has  the  manpower  and  the 
know-how.  The  details  cannot  be  spelled 
out  in  a  law,  but  is  an  administrative 
matter. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  would  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  a  substitute  for,  any  welfare  assist¬ 
ance,  financial  or  otherwise,  now  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  needy. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  workable  and 
would  be  put  into  operation  as  early  as 
possible.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  directed  under 
this  amendment  to  make  a  study  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  food  stamp 
plan  to  include  persons  receiving  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  social  security 
pensions,  and  other  low-income  groups. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  healthy  people 
make  a  strong  country.  And  physical 
fitness  has  always  been  one  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  prime  objects  and  boasts.  Yet 
there  are  nearly  6  million  men,  women, 
and  children  whose  inadequate  public 
assistance  payments  prevent  them  from 
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enjoying  the  basic  minimum  diet  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  health. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  abundant 
economy  which  has  filled  our  granaries 
and  storehouses  to  overflowing  with 
wheat,  rice,  cheese,  butter,  beans,  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs.  But 
millions  of  our  citizens  are  struggling  to 
survive  on  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

Surely,  the  spectacle  of  want  and 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty  should  give 
us  pause.  How  can  we  justify  spending 
more  than  $1  million  daily — nearly  half 
a  billion  a  year — just  to  store  food  while 
permitting  our  own  fellow  Americans  to 
go  hungry? 

America  is  synonymous  with  generosity 
throughout  the  world.  Wherever  there 
has  been  fire,  flood,  and  famine,  there 
has  been  prompt  and  speedy  assistance 
by  an  openhearted  American  people. 

But  what  greater  disaster  is  there  than 
Americans  lacking  sufficient  food  while 
surpluses  are  locked  up  in  warehouses? 
When  snowstorms  and  floods  isolate  large 
sections  of  the  Nation,  our  Government 
comes  to  the  aid  of  stranded  cattle  by 
parachuting  food  to  the  starving  animals. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  refuse  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  assistance  to  our  fellow 
human  beings  who  are  stranded  by  age, 
or  physical  disability,  or  unemployment 
and  thus  are  prevented  from  sharing  in 
this  abundance  of  which  we  boast? 

Let  me  give  you  the  average  incomes  on 
which  these  people  are  trying  to  exist. 
These  are  figures  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Departmet  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  as  of  May  1959. 

In  the  old-age  asistance  category,  only 
$64  per  month  average  went  to  about  2  y2 
million  people  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  averaged 
only  $28.80  per  child.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  families  fell  into 
this  category  covering  2.2  million  per¬ 
sons. 

Next,  we  have  109,000  blind  receiving 
an  average  of  $69.19  per  month.  Then, 
there  are  the  337,000  totally  disabled  re¬ 
ceiving  an  average  of  $64.10  a  month, 
and  finally,  the  413,000  receiving  gener¬ 
al  assistance  with  an  average  of  $67.21 
a  month. 

In  these  days  of  inflated  prices  it  is 
obvious  that  such  payments  are  entire¬ 
ly  inadequate  to  buy  nourishing,  whole¬ 
some  food  for  these  Americans. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  we  have 
in  storage.  According  to  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department,  as  of  May  31,  this  year, 
we  had  $6.1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food 
commodities  stored  away.  Included  were 
1.1  billion  bushels  of  wheat;  5.3  million 
pounds  of  beans;  900  million  pounds  of 
rice;  53  million  pounds  of  butter;  13  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  cheese,  and  125  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

This  is  incredible.  Mountains  of  food 
on  the  one  hand,  and  undernourished 
American  citizens  on  the  other.  This  is 
something  we  cannot  and  must  not  tol¬ 
erate  longer. 

A  food  stamp  plan  would  not  only 
overcome  this  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty;  it  would  also  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  disposing  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Secondly,  a  food  stamp  plan  would  be 
tremendously  useful  and  helpful  in 


guiding  food  consumption  along  lines 
that  will  improve  diets.  And  third,  a 
food  stamp  plan  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  extend  assistance  to  those  who  are 
in  need  but  who  are  ineligible  because 
of  technical  provisions  of  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  such  aid. 

I  urge  the  House,  therefore,  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  amendment  before  us  so  we 
can  meet  the  food  needs  of  people  in 
distress,  while  developing  simultaneous¬ 
ly  a  program  that  will  bring  security  and 
dignity  to  all  our  citizens  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Wolf]. 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  in¬ 
troduced  a  food  stamp  bill,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  today  in  sup¬ 
port  of  her  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
being  in  favor  of  this  program  when  he 
appeared  on  behalf  of  such  legislation 
in  1944  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  At  that  time  he 
endorsed  and  recommended  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  views  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives: 

We  commend  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  its  food-stamp  plan  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  mechanism  for  moving 
agricultural  surpluses  Into  consumption 
among  groups  of  low  purchasing  power  in  a 
manner  that  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
cipient,  and  we  think  effectively  utilizes  the 
normal  channels  of  distribution.  We  urge 
national  extension  of  the  plan  as  early  as 
possible. 

That  was  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Benson,  speaking.  Let  us  give  the 
Secretary  the  program  that  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  favored.  By  so  doing  we  prove 
that  charity  begins  at  home. 

I  sincerely  hope  for  the  sake  of  hun¬ 
gry  Americans  the  food  stamp  plan  wins. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price], 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong¬ 
ly  favor  this  proposal  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  for  several 
years  on  this  usbject  and  I  am  happy 
that  once  again  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  indicate  the  House  membership’s  sup¬ 
port  of  a  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  for  our  own  needy 
persons. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  , 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
hearty  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan]  to  provide  for  the  institution  of 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy 
from  surplus  stocks. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  provide  essential  food  com¬ 
modities  to  the  needy  people  of  foreign 
countries,  we  certainly  should  make  some 
effort  to  provide  for  the  needy  people  of 
our  own  country. 
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I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  of  the 
345,000  Ohioans  receiving  public  assist¬ 
ance,  only  61,000  or  18  percent  are  receiv¬ 
ing  surplus  commodities  in  some  form. 
It  is  regrettable  that  my  State  of  Ohio 
has  not  been  able  to  effectively  use  the 
surplus  food  program  on  the  present 
basis. 

I  think  that  the  food  stamp  plan 
should  be  attempted  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  domestic  use  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutri¬ 
tional  standards  of  needy  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  food  stamp 
plan  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tragic  situation  that  exists  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  some  13  other  of  our  States, 
because  of  the  unemployment  situation, 
is  the  best  answer  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  our  situation 
has  been  considerably  worsened  by  the 
steel  strike  in  that  35  percent  of  our  West 
Virginia  coal  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  Consequently,  since  the  strike 
is  on,  and  35  percent  of  our  coal  produc¬ 
tion  is  down,  it  results  in  unemployment 
of  several  thousand  additional  laboring 
men  in  our  State.  They  have  furloughed 
over  1,100  railroad  men,  because  there  is 
no  coal  to  haul.  So,  we  are  faced  with 
the  situation  where,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  could  very  well  be  useful  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wier]. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mf.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  this 
program  for  some  time.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WIER,  I  yield. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  figures  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  concerning  the 
city  of  Detroit.  It  cost  the  city  of  De¬ 
troit  $392,000  to  give  away  more  than  $4 
million  worth  of  food.  I  would  like  also 
to  point  out  that  the  city  of  Detroit  has 
more  than  146  distribution  points;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  generosity  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  their  grocers  they  have  one  of  the 
best  systems  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not 
a  stamp  plan  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wier] 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  WIER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  addressed  the 
Committee.  Her  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  George  P.  Miller], 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  full  support  of  the 
amendment  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentlelady  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  yielding  to  me  under 
the  time  limitation  in  effect  so  that  I 
can  say  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  expenses  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  program,  such  as  in 
printing  up  stamps,  and  making  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  food  industry  on 
distribution,  and  all  of  those  costs  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  I  point 
out  that  the  stamps  will  be  issued  for 
food  already  owned  by  the  Government 
under  the  CCC  program,  as  well  as  food 
purchased  under  section  32  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1935.  This  is  food  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  which  must  be 
disposed  of.  The  discretion  for  distribu¬ 
tion  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  says 
we  must  give  him  a  bill,  if  we  want  him 
to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan,  and  this 
is  the  bill  to  make  him  act.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  my  amendment  is  innocent 
sounding  but  the  program  as  proposed 
already  has  any  necessary  safeguards 
built  in. 

(Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan], 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  and  to  commend  her 
for  the  consistent  and  effective  work 
she  is  doing.  While  sharing  our  abun¬ 
dance  with  people  throughout  the  world, 
I  believe  we  should  develop  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  sharing  our  surpluses 
with  the  needy  among  our  own  people. 
Our  food  surpluses  are  mounting  with 
every  harvest.  Also  costs  of  storage  and 
the  overall  problems  in  connection  with 
handling  our  surpluses  are  growing.  A 
food  stamp  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
pending  amendment  is  needed.  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  fx’om  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  . 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
peraaission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
section  32  under  which  this  program 
was  carried  out  previously.  Under  the 
distinguished  Secretary  Benson,  section 
32  money  has  been  permitted  either  to 
return  to  the  Treasury  or  has  been 
used  for  the  purchase  of  horse  food  for 
distressed  cattle  and  animals  dturing 
periods  of  drought  and  blizzard  and 
natural  disaster  throughout  the  West. 

I  favor  feeding  hungry  animals,  it  is 
humane,  but  only  after  we  feed  people 
who  are  hungry  and  in  need.  These 
section  32  funds  were  used  by  a  previous 
Democratic  administration  to  feed 
hungry  people  through  a  food  stamp 
program.  This  benefited  the  farmers, 
too. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentlemen  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  of  the  aisle  there  is  plenty 


of  food  being  shipped  overseas  under 
Public  Law  480  that  is  being  denied  to 
our  hungry  at  home  right  now.  Vast 
Quantities  of  lard,  milk,  cheese,  butter/ 
butter  oil,  other  dairy  products,  beef, 
pork  products,  poultry,  fruits,  dried  and 
frozen,  dried  edible  beans,  potatoes,  and 
other  food  substances  which  are  denied 
to  our  hungry  at  home  are  given  away 
abroad  for  worthless  currencies.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  look  at  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  page  37  where  the 
amounts  are  chronicled.  The  only  thing 
the  hungry  of  America  get  for  this  is  a 
large  shipping  bill,  costing  millions  each 
year,  and  stacks  of  worthless,  blocked, 
soft  frozen  currencies  at  best  earmarked 
for  waste,  dissipation,  and  ultimate  for¬ 
giveness  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
originate. 

Charity  is  fine,  on  a  global  level  it  is 
splendid,  but  charity  begins  at  home. 
Let  us  feed  our  own  hungry  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slack], 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  give  the  latest  figures  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  which  arrived  this 
morning.  There  are  900,000  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  receiving 
surplus  food.  The  State  has  ordered 
extras  and  in  the  month  of  October,  due 
to  the  strike  and  other  situations,  we 
expect  to  feed  1,350,000  worthy  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
from  surplus  food. 

I  should  like  to  be  allied  with  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Missouri  in  support  of 
her  amendment. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping 
with  this  subject  and  the  bill  before  us, 
Public  Law  480,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  the 
peculiar  situation  we  find  ourselves  in. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  present  a  press 
release  from  my  office  on  this  subject: 

Congressmen  John  H.  Dent  and  Elmer  J. 
Holland  today  introduced  legislation  that, 
if  passed,  would  assist  the  more  than  6  mil¬ 
lion  now  unemployed  and  on  our  relief  rolls 
to  get  more  adequate  food. 

Their  bill  would  require  the  Government, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  set  aside  and  process  and  package  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  peanuts,  red  beans,  and 
oats. 

Congressmen  Dent  and  Holland  pointed 
out  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  support  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  feed  and  nurture  the  under¬ 
privileged  children  throughout  the  world,  a 
program  with  which  they  are  in  accord.  But 
they  feel  that  we  should  also  take  care  of  our 
own  people  as  well. 

“Out  of  every  10  pounds  of  peanuts,  we  can 
have  9  pounds  of  peanut  butter,  a  good  nour¬ 
ishing  food.  Out  of  every  2  pounds  of  oats, 

1  pound  of  rolled  oats  can  be  processed.  The 
red  beans  need  only  to  be  packaged. 

“We  feel  the  time  is  certainly  here  when 
we  should  care  for  our  own  people  and  add 
these  items  to  those  now  on  the  surplus  food 
lists,”  said  both  Congressmen. 


This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  held  by  the  two  western  Pennsylvania 
Congressmen  with  various  groups  including 
representatives  of  unemployed  steelworkers, 
Paul  Hilbert,  director  of  district  15,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  and  John  Connelly, 
staff  representative. 

Although  most  of  us  have  both  the 
political  and  Christian  solicitude  for 
our  needy  foreign  neighbors,  it  seems 
a  rarity  to  find  in  our  midst  any  out¬ 
spoken  friends  for  the  needy  of  our  own 
country. 

Later  on  I  will  introduce  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  migratory  labor  camps 
and  anther  one  on  the  surplus  food 
needs  of  the  out-of-work  steel  strikers. 

In  the  article  on  migratory  farmwork¬ 
ers  lies  buried  one  of  America’s  long¬ 
standing  eyesores. 

How  can  any  nation  talk  about  the 
underprivileged  in  other  nations. 

How  can  any  nation  talk  about  giving 
away  millions  of  tons  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  to  needy  people  without  restric¬ 
tions  and  yet  drawn  tight  and  narrow 
lines  around  the  need  of  our  own  Na¬ 
tion? 

These  questions  bring  up  other  quer¬ 
ies.  How  many  Americans  know  that 
actually  the  foods  given  under  Public 
Law  480  to  foreign  nations  is  paid  for  by 
loans  made  to  these  nations  by  our 
Treasury  and  not  paid  back  to  the 
United  States  except  under  the  strangest 
set  of  loan  arrangements  ever  con¬ 
ceived. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  a  follow 
through  on  a  shipment  of  foodstuffs. 

There  are  three  methods  for  giving 
food  to  foreign  countries. 

Title  1  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus 
farm  commodities  into  export  for  the 
local  currency  of  the  purchasing  com¬ 
pany  and  stipulates  the  uses  such  local 
currencies  can  be  used  for.  The  United 
States  cannot  take  the  money  owed  to 
us  out  of  the  foreign  country  except  by 
purchases  of  certain  items.  The  foreign 
nation  owing  the  United  States  money 
can  use  this  money  for  cultural  ad¬ 
vancements,  schools,  and  so  forth,  it  can 
use  the  money  for  financing  industrial 
expansion,  building  public  utilities  and 
facilities  or  it  can  loan  this  money  with 
.our  consent  to  other  needy  countries, 
or  for  advancement  of  agriculture. 

This  is  not  all  bad  nor  is  it  all  good. 
Some  of  the  countries  actually  do  repay 
the  money>  in  goods  and  services  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  it  can  be 
used  to  build  up  competitive  enterprises 
which  in  turn  compete  against  us  in 
the  world  market.  Since  1954  this  has 
amounted  to  $814  billion. 

Title  2  authorizes  donations  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  for  relief  of  famine 
or  other  relief  requirements.  This  has 
amounted  to  $800  million. 

Title  3  authorizes  the  barter  of  surplus 
commodities  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  of  value  to  the  United  States. 
This  has  amounted  to  $114  billion. 

My  point  in  calling  your  attention  to 
this  is  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  we  subsidize  the  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  commodities  out  of  general 
taxation,  much  of  it  never  gets  back  to 
the  very  people  who  help  pay  the  bills. 

If  we  are  so  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
peoples,  let  us  look  in  our  own  backyards 
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for  some  place  to  put  some  of  the  food¬ 
stuffs  we  have  in  surplus. 

It  is  of  small  matter  as  to  why  a  per¬ 
son  is  hungry.  The  important  thing  is 
that  if  we  can  feed  the  hungry  we  should 
do  it  both  domestic  as  well  as  foreign. 

Not  passing  Public  Law  480  is  not  the 
answer  at  this  time.  The  answer  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  doing  what  is 
right,  right  for  our  own  Nation  primar¬ 
ily.  With  the  need  as  shown  by  all  the 
figures  available  being  what  it  is  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  following  articles  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  a  well-meaning  Congress. 

Migratory  workers  seem  to  be  the  for¬ 
gotten  peoples  of  our  Nation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  provide  better  living 
conditions  and  better  health  conditions 
for  these  millions  of  workers  who  are  an 
important  cog  in  the  wheel  of  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  following  timely  article  on  the 
surplus  food  situation,  and  especially  in 
my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  even 
more  logic  to  my  plea  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  8609  dealing  with  the  processing 
of  certain  surplus  commodities. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  19, 
1959] 

Steel  Strikers  Dig  Deeper  Into  Federal  Food 
Surplus  Hoard — Pennsylvania  Leads  List 
but  Dull  Menu  Limits  Demands — How 
States  Handle  Handout 
Washington. — Memo  from  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  to  David  J.  McDonald:  “Dave,  keep 
your  steelworkers  on  strike  for  another  5 
or  10  years  and  our  farm  surplus  problem 
is  solved.” 

This  playfully  forged  message  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  Mr.  Benson  would  ever 
send.  But  Mr.  McDonald’s  idle  steelworkers 
are  becoming  a  big  new  outlet  for  Uncle 
Sam’s  surplus  food.  The  strikers,  of  course, 
would  have  to  stay  on  the  grocery  dole  a 
long,  long  time  to  eat  Mr.  Benson  out  of 
official  house  and  home. 

With  the  steel  strike  in  its  5th  week,  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  officials  in  charge  of 
passing  out  food  from  the  enormous  Federal 
pantry  report  there’s  now  a  pickup  in  the 
normal  summer  volume  of  applications. 
“We’re  beginning  to  feel  the  additional 
load,”  says  Howard  Davis,  deputy  director 
of  the  Department’s  food  distribution  di¬ 
vision. 

FLOUR,  RICE  AND  EGGS 

The  strikers  are  signing  up  for  gifts  of 
flour,  cornmeal,  rice,  powdered  milk,  and 
powdered  eggs.  This  is  not  exactly  a  mouth¬ 
watering  array,  and  the  dull  menu  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  holding  down  the  applications. 
“Everyone  wants  to  know  if  they  can  get 
butter,  cheese  and  meat,”  says  Marvin 
Sandstrom,  another  distribution  deputy. 
Mr.  Sandstrom  tells  inquirers  that  no  dona¬ 
tions  of  these  items  are  planned.  “Maybe 
our  stuff  will  look  better  to  them  after 
they’ve  been  on  strike  a  little  longer,”  ob¬ 
serves  another  busy  official  down  the  hall. 

Under  the  distribution  setup,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  parcels  out  foods  to  the 
State  relief  agencies.  State  officials  decide 
which  citizens  are  eligible  according  to 
State  definitions  of  “need.”  Technically, 
the  steelworkers  must  meet  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  destitution  as  anyone  else,  and  can’t 
get  food  just  because  they’re  on  strike. 

Expecting  a  strike-swelled  “caseload,” 
Pennsylvania  welfare  officials  already  have 
asked  Washington  for  a  sizable  boost  in 
food  shipments.  Already  dispatched  or  on 
the  way  are  25  extra  carloads  of  flour,  10 
carloads  of  powdered  milk,  9  carloads  of  corn- 
meal  and  9  carloads  of  rice.  These  ship¬ 


ments  are  over  and  above  Pennsylvania’s 
earlier  estimates  of  August  needs. 

Officials  think  the  strike  potentially  could 
boost  Pennsylvania’s  food  applicants  by  as 
much  as  450,000,  depending  on  how  long  the 
walkout  lasts.  This  would  be  a  50-percent 
increase  from  the  prestrike  number  of  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  receiving  food  in  June,  although 
it’s  doubtful  that  all  the  new  applicants 
actually  would  be  certified  as  “needy.” 

No  increased  food  orders  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  here  from  other  States  yet,  but  some 
strikers  are  known  to  be  signing  applications 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  New  York. 

At  last  count  in  June,  there  were  4.7  mil¬ 
lion  needy  persons  on  State  relief  rosters 
receiving  Federal  food.  Normally,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  recipients  declines  during  the  heavy 
summer  employment  season.  Last  year’s 
recession,  however,  erased  this  seasonal  dip, 
and  officials  think  this  summer’s  strike 
might  do  the  same. 

NUMBER  IS  BOUND  TO  GROW 

No  one  will  predict  at  this  point  how  many 
strikers  eventually  will  become  certified  by 
their  States  as  needy,  but  the  number  is 
bound  to  grow  as  financial  distress  increases. 
AH  of  the  43  States  dispensing  Federal  food 
(not  participating:  Alaska,  Florida,  Idaho, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oregon)  re¬ 
quire  that  an  applicant’s  income  must  have 
fallen  below  a  certain  level. 

In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  professional  social 
workers  investigate  and  Judge  the  poverty  of 
applicants.  But  other  States  use  a  fairly 
mechanical  formula.  In  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  breadwinner  for  a  wife  and  two 
children  must  make  less  than  $245  a  month 
to  meet  the  first  eligibility  test. 

By  themselves,  these  rules  would  make 
strikers  eligible  as  soon  as  their  paychecks 
stop.  But  most  States  also  require  a  person’s 
liquid  assets — bank  accounts,  savings  bonds, 
common  stocks — to  fall  below  a  stipulated 
sum.  A  New  York  family  of  four  must  have 
less  than  $735  in  liquid  assets  to  qualify 
as  needy;  in  Michigan,  the  maximum  is  $795. 

“Most  States  don’t  require  you  to  exhaust 
your  life’s  savings  just  to  get  something  to 
eat,”  says  a  Federal  official.  This  is  not  true 
everywhere,  however.  In  Alabama,  food  re¬ 
cipients  must  be  almost  completely  broke. 
The  Oklahoma  regulations  count  pigs  and 
chickens  as  liquid  assets;  these  must  be  sold 
or  eaten  before  a  rural  applicant  can  turn 
to  Uncle  Sam. 

I  would  of  course  like  to  see  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  substantive  foods  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  meats,  but  the  Commodity- 
Credit  Corporation  states  that  there  are 
no  surpluses  available. 

I  have  asked  for  and  hope  to  receive 
a  report  on  the  shipment  of  these  items 
under  Public  Law  480  to  check  on 
whether  some  of  these  products  can  be 
made  available  for  domestic  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Meyer  1. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
who  is  concerned  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  have  to  do  some  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  American  people,  that 
that  is  all  right;  he  does  not  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  anyhow.  This  would  give  him 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  raise  the  flag 
of  veto  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  say  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  let  us 
raise  the  flag  of  humanitarianism,  com- 
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monsense  and  proper  use  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  farms  of  Iowa  in  this  day  and 
age,  we  would  not  think  of  raising  pigs 
without  giving  them  a  balanced  diet. 
Yet,  we  have  thousands  and  even  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  who  do  not  have  either 
a  blanced  diet  or  an  adequate  diet  in 
this  country.  I  think,  perhaps,  there 
are  better  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
objective  of  this  amendment,  but  they 
are  not  before  us  in  legislative  form.  I 
say  now  is  the  time  to  do  something  to 
help  distribute  surpluses  to  hungry  and 
low-income  people  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Cohelan]  . 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  if  she  would  comment  on  the 
possibility  of  abuses  such  as  have  been 
suggested  by  Members  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  only  thing  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  every 
law  that  is  enacted  is  abused  in  some 
way  or  other.  But,  for  the  few  people 
who  might  misuse  these  stamps,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  deprive  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  hungry  and  needy  people  who 
are  on  public  assistance  from  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  and  I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr;  Cooley!  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real¬ 
ize  I  cannot  make  a  very  convincing 
speech  in  50  seconds.  Therefore,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  I  am 
sincerely  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan].  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
her  on  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
she  has  presented  this  entire  proposition 
to  our  committee  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  to  me,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  poverty-stricken  people  and 
surplus  commodities,  that  we  must  see 
this  split  along  party  lines.  Every  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  our  committee 
signed  this  minority  report,  and  it  is  all, 
it  seems  to  me,  prompted  by  the  theory 
that  Mr.  Benson  can  do  no  harm  and 
should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread  by  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  again  read  by 
the  Clerk. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Andersen  of 
Minnesota),  there  were — ayes  70,  noes 
104. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan], 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  156, 
noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten:  On 
page  2,  line  25,  after  the  word  "use”  insert 
the  following:  “In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
acts.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  second  amendment  of  a  similar 
nature.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  reported  and  that  the  two  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten:  On 
page  3,  line  18,  before  the  word  “strategic” 
insert:  “In  such  amount  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
acts.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  give  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  an  an¬ 
nual  review  of  foreign  currencies  in  these 
particular  fields.  Certainly  since  these 
foreign  currencies  will  be  in  excess  of 
|  that  required  for  good  use,  there  would 
be  no  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  in  any  way  restrict  it.  If  there 
is  to  be  an  annual  planning  and  an  an¬ 
nual  reporting,  it  will  lead  to  better  plan¬ 
ning,  better  handling,  and  to  more  re¬ 
sults. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  might  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  no  authority  to  accept  this  proposi¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  have  examined  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  I  personally  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendments  and  hope  they 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  was  kind  enough  to  show  me 
these  two  amendments  and  there  is  no 
objection  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten:  On 
page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  tbe  figure  "$X,500,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  "$1,250,000,000.” 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  many  times,  the  basic 
law  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  CCC 
commodities,  and  under  existing  law  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to  obtain 
those  commodities.  Once  they  are  ob¬ 
tained,  there  are  several  things  that  can 
be  done  with  them,  but  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  is  that  the  law  authorizes  and  con¬ 
templates  that  they  sell  them  for  dollars 
in  the  normal  way  in  a  competitive 
market. 

I  have  voted  for  Public  Law  480  with 
misgivings  from  the  start.  Largely  be¬ 
cause  of  480  sale  for  foreign  currency 
for  many  years  our  Government  got  by 
with  refusing  to  use  its  authority  to  sell 
in  world  trade  competitively  for  dollars. 
After  supplies  on  hand  had  reached  $6 
billion  we  finally  got  started  on  competi¬ 
tive  sales,  which  after  all  is  the  way  to 
regain  markets.  This  year  we  find  that 
the  Department  once  again  is  not  fully 
utilizing  its  authority  to  sell  for  dollars. 
Certainly,  in  offering  this  amendment  I 
agree  that  we.  must  move  commodities 
to  the  full  extent  that  is  provided  in  this 
bill.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  Public 
Law  480  has  to  a  great  degree  retarded 
action  by  the  Department  in  selling  for 
dollars.  Whatever  the  merits  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  Public  Law  480  program  may 
be  to  foreign  countries  or  to  people  in 
foreign  countries,  it  shows  up  as  a  dead 
dollar  loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Though  the  Secretary  recom¬ 
mends  this  bill,  he  will  use  the  cost,  as 
will  the  press,  to  attack  all  agriculture 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Secretary  were  to  sell  these  commodities 
in  world  trade  for  dollars,  as  he  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  do,  and  as  he  should  do,  we 
would  get  a  substantial  recovery  in 
dollars  which  would  lessen  greatly  the 
amount  of  capital  restoration  that  you 
make  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
should  direct  by  law  that  the  Secretary 
sell  that  much  more  through  normal 
channels  for  dollars. 

Like  opium,  we  got  stuck  with  “dis¬ 
posals”  instead  of  sales.  We  will  have 
to  taper  off.  We  must,  however,  dry  up 
this  means  of  outlet  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  put  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  sales  through 
normal  channels,  because,  after  all,  that 
is  the  only  place  where  you  are  going  to 
really  regain  markets. 

Really,  we  will  help  foreign  people  or 
Governments  far  more  by  making  our 
production  available,  year  in  and  year 
out,  at  competitive  prices.  This  would 
help  them,  the  American  fanner,  and  the 
taxpayer.  We  refer  to  needy  people  in 
foreign  countries,  both  in  this  bill  and  in 
mutual  security.  However,  in  actuality 
and  almost  without  exception,  through 
the  main  provisions  of  mutual  security 
and  under  this  bill  the  commodities  are 
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practically  given  to  foreign  governments 
which,  in  turn,  sell  such  commodities  to 
their  people.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  this  year  was  unable  to  tell  us 
after  a  6  months’  check,  just  what  price 
foreign  governments  were  charging  their 
own  people  for  these  commodities  in 
various  countries.  Our  own  investigat¬ 
ing  staff  discovered  the  fact  that  in  one 
country  they  were  adding  70  percent 
markup  to  the  price  they  pay  “in  their 
currency”  when  they  sell  these  com¬ 
modities  to  their  own  people.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  this  increases  use  in  foreign 
countries. 

May  I  say  again,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  must  direct  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  only  to  maintain  our 
exports  at  present  levels  but  to  increase 
them  by  giving  extra  emphasis  on  sales 
for  dollars  through  regular  channels  at 
competitive  prices. 

This  program  was  started  to  get  rid  of 
surpluses.  Instead  of  that  it  has  led  to 
them. 

It  was  started  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  help  needy  people.  The  people 
have  to  pay  through  the  nose  to  their 
own  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  trouble  is  that  we 
are  overproducing,  though  I  may  say 
we  are  refusing  to  regain  and  hold  our 
normal  markets  through  competitive 
sales  for  dollars.  We  must  strengthen 
our  efforts  to  force  real  sales. 

This  sale  for  foreign  currencies  has 
grown  like  “Topsy.”  It  is  destroying  us 
in  the  long  run,  necessary  perhaps  at 
the  start,  necessary  perhaps  now  on  a  re¬ 
duced  basis,  yet  I  know  it  leads  us  in  the 
wrong  directions.  I  know  that  period¬ 
ically  we  should  reduce  this  approach 
and,  in  turn,  push  the  Department  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  regaining  our 
markets  through  normal  channels.  My 
amendment  is  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  so  much 
better  here  today  for  the  farmer,  the 
taxpayer,  and  yes,  people  in  foreign 
countries,  if  this  were  a  bill  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  increase  his  sales  for 
dollars  by  20  percent.  Remember,  he  has 
the  authority. 

One  nation  cannot  support  world 
prices.  Our  country  has  tried.  This  bill 
is  the  result.  One  billion  five  hundred 
million  more  dollars  will  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  press  to  attack  our 
farm  programs. 

We  must  quit  trying  to  sweep  the 
surplus  under  the  rug.  We  must  quit 
this  drug.  My  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  for  Agriculture  for  a  number  of 
years  reviewing  actual  operations  of  the 
program,  I  would  like  to  give  my  analysis 
of  the  farm  situation,  with  suggested 
cures.  Certainly  this  effort  to  “dispose 
of”,  by  sweeping  under  the  rug — with 
everybody  looking  on,  fooling  no  one — is 
no  solution. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  OF  PRESENT  LAWS 

Existing  price  support  laws  were  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  a  fair  price 
at  the  market  place.  We  have  had  some 
trouble  in  the  past,  but  during  the  last 
6  years  the  situation  has  become  really 
bad,  primarily  for  the  following  reasons: 
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First.  Notwithstanding  authority  to 
sell  competitively,  our  Government  held 
U.S.  production  off  world  markets  in 
1953,  1954,  and  1955.  Cotton  was  held 
off  the  world  market  again  this  year. 
Thus,  Government  investment  in  price- 
supported  commodities  was  built  up  from 
$2.5  billion  on  January  1,  1953  to  more 
than  $8.7  billion  on  January  1,  1959.  The 
result  was  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  for¬ 
eign  production.  At  the  same  time,  743 
Amex-ican  agricultural  representatives 
were  paid  to  teach  foreign  people  how 
to  increase  their  agricultural  output. 

Second.  The  law  which  provided  for 
controls  on  domestic  production  by  lim¬ 
iting  acreage  has  failed.  The  law  worked 
reasonably  well  in  the  horse  and  mule 
days,  but  with  mechanization,  hybrid 
seed,  and  the  more  extensive  use  of  im¬ 
proved  fertilizer,  acreage  limits  not  only 
have  not  worked,  but  actually  have 
served  as  an  incentive  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

Third.  With  a  control  program  that 
no  longer  works,  efforts  to  force  reduced 
production  by  lowering  support  prices 
have  had  the  opposite  effect.  Fanners 
simply  have  grown  more  units  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  prices. 

Fourth.  With  perishable  commodities, 
instead  of  moving  in  promptly  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices  as  soon  as  a  surplus  likely 
to  depress  prices  became  apparent,  the 
Department  consistently  has  waited  until 
after  prices  broke,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  costs  to  the  Government  and 
minimizing  benefits  to  producers. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  SHOULD  DO 

Present  laws  need  to  be  changed  to  set 
up  a  more  workable  program  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  program  will  be  ad-, 
ministered  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Here  are  some  suggested 
actions : 

A.  BASIC  OR  STORAGE  COMMODITIES 

First.  Provide  price  protection  on  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  domestic  market 
tied  to  costs  of  what  the  farmer  must 
buy  so  as  to  keep  a  balance  with  labor 
and  industry. 

Second.  Make  price  protection  on 
storable  commodities  contingent  upon 
the  farmer  holding  his  production  in  line 
with  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  must  require  that 
the  farmer  agree  to  limit  his  produc¬ 
tion — not  acreage — to  his  share  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  market  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  price  protection.  He 
might  be  permitted  to  apply  any  over¬ 
production  against  his  next  year’s  allot¬ 
ment. 

Third.  Require  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  use  its  authority  to  sell  com¬ 
petitively  in  world  markets  in  order  to 
insure  that  this  country  maintains  its 
share  of  such  markets.  Thus,  by  limit¬ 
ing  each  fanner’s  production  to  his 
share  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  his  share  of  the  domestic  market  in 
the  marketplace. 

Contrary  to  claims,  selling  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  competitively  in  world 
markets  need  not  jeopardize  domestic 
industry.  Existing  law  authorizes  Amer¬ 
ican  processors  to  purchase  at  world 
prices  such  quantities  of  U.S.  commodi¬ 


ties  as  are  needed  to  maintain  exports 
of  finished  goods.  Moreover,  present  law 
authorizes  the  President  to  protect  do¬ 
mestic  processors  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  either  by  tax  or  flat  prohibition. 

Fourth.  Require  the  Government  to 
completely  isolate  from  the  market  such 
reserves  of  storable  commodities  as  are 
considered  essential  for  national  de¬ 
fense  and  are  needed  for  protection 
against  possible  shortages  in  bad  years. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  needed  re¬ 
serves  from  depressing  prices  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

Fifth.  Make  available  part  of  any  re¬ 
maining  surplus  to  farmers  who  hold 
their  production  below  their  share  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  markets.  This 
should  help  to  dispose  of  costly  surpluses 
already  built  up. 

B.  PERISHABLE  COMMODITIES 

Excess  production  of  a  perishable  com¬ 
modity  in  any  given  year  usually  will 
not  have  a  significant  effect  on  markets 
in  the  following  year.  However,  even  a 
small  surplus  during  any  given  year  may 
depress  prices  disastrously  for  all  of  that 
year’s  production.  Generally,  sufficient 
authority  is  available  under  present  law 
to  handle  such  situations  if  it  is  used 
properly.  The  following  actions  are 
suggested : 

First.  Require  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announce  price-stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs  as  soon  as  the  likelihood 
of  surplus  becomes  apparent.  Require 
that  Government  purchases  be  made 
promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
that  the  commodities  so  acquired  be  di¬ 
verted  to  school  lunch  and  other  deserv¬ 
ing  programs. 

Second.  Provide  the  funds  needed  for 
such  purchases  and  the  costs  of  diver¬ 
sion. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  mar¬ 
kets  for  perishables  will  be  stabilized  and 
the  producer  will  be  able  to  get  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace.  Moreover, 
costs  to  the  Government  actually  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

The  key,  however,  is  to  require  that 
purchases  be  made  before  the  market 
breaks.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much.  To  wait  until  after  “the  market 
breaks  simply  will  not  work.  After  a 
break  occurs,  “all  the  king’s  horses  and 
all  the  king’s  men  can’t  put  Humpty- 
Dumpty  back  together  again.”  Past 
history  has  corroborated  this  again  and 
again. 

Farm  income  should  come  from  the 
marketplace.  In  the  long  run,  it  must. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  want  to 
grab  part  of  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer  dollar  and  force  him  to  look 
annually  to  the  Treasury  for  a  remedy. 

I  hope,  for  the  long-range  benefit  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  our  customers  abroad,  including 
foreign  people  who  need  our  commodi¬ 
ties,  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  administering  this  program, 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  fix  the 
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volume  of  the  program  than  we  are  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now,  this  surplus  disposal  program  is 
gigantic,  and  our  surplus  problem  is 
becoming  more  complex  and  more  ag¬ 
gravated  every  harvest  season. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Was  not  the  matter  of 
a  limitation  to  this  extent  or  any  other 
extent  explored  in  the  long  hearings 
that  our  committee  held  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  Our  committee,  after 
having  long  hearings  and  investigations, 
concluded  that  we  should  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  and 
fix  the  authorization  at  $1,500  million, 
and  that  is  what  I  hope  this  House  will 
do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  everyone 
hope  to  see  dollar  sales,  but  this  matter 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Department 
and  by  the  committee,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  go  slow  about  making  a 
change  of  this  magnitude  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  could 
very  well  have  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  presented  the  amendment  at 
that  time,  where  we  could  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  his  assistants.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  desire  to  have  the  surplus 
disposed  of,  and  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  should  sell  for  dollars  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  for  dollars,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  sell 
for  foreign  currencies  where  he  can  sell 
for  dollars. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  like  very  much  and 
always  enjoy  visiting  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  committee.  I  am  busy,  too,  and 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  hearings 
were  going  to  be  had  at  the  time  they 
were.  But,  may  I  say  this,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  conceive,  as  the  chairman  has 
said  and  as  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
has  said,  that  you  have  placed  in  this  bill 
a  figure  of  $1,500  million  without  even 
exploring  whether  it  could  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  where  it  is  deadweight  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  deadweight 
on  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  direction  for 
him  to  use  up  $1,500  million  worth  of 
these  commodities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  realize  that  next  year  our  commit¬ 
tee  will  have  to  come  in  and  ask  for  dol¬ 
lars  for  restoration  of  these  dollars,  $1,500 
million? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  On  all  impaired  capi¬ 
tal  of  CCC,  that  is  true.  But  I  say  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  exert,  every  effort 
to  dispose  of  this  surplus.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  $2,500  million  surplus. 
Now  it  has  reached  a  figure  of  about  $9 
billion,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have 
lost  about  $5  billion. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Was  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  before  our  committee  that  any 
part  of  this  program  replaced  dollar  sales 
in  any  country  in  the  world? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Only  one  suggestion 
was  made,  and  we  explored  that  sugges¬ 
tion  and  destroyed  it  and  dissipated  it, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  trans¬ 
action  under  this  bill  has  displaced  dol¬ 
lar  transactions  anywhere  on  this  earth, 
and  we  do  have  information  as  to  trans¬ 
actions  which  have  taken  place  all  over 
the  world. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
criticism,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  corruption  and  fraud. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated  and  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
by  this  House  and  sent  on  to  the  White 
House. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  food  stamp  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
\  souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  and  which  was 
adopted,  that  there  is  nothing  manda¬ 
tory  in  it. 

By  my  own  amendment  the  commit¬ 
tee  struck  out  the  word  “directed”  and 
put  in  th&  word  “authorized.”  So  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  directed 
to  put  into  effect  any  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram.  He  is  merely  authorized  to  put 
it  in.  And  I  take  that  to  mean  that 
the  President  would  not  veto  a  bill  mere¬ 
ly  because  we  authorized  one  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet  officers  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  leaving  it  in  his  discretion 
whether  to  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  here  and  go  on  to  the 
other  body  and  finally  to  the  White 
House  and  be  enacted  during  this  session, 
although  it  might  very  well  be  delayed 
until  the  next  session. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  5  min¬ 
utes,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  chairman  in  opposition  to  the  Whit¬ 
ten  amendment.  As  he  has  so  correctly 
pointed  out  we  have  about  a  $9  billion 
investment  in  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Throughout  the  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  a  good  job  in  getting 
rid  of  it.  As  I  said  in  the  general  debate 
we  are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  that 
regard. 

This  program  that  we  are  talking  about 
started  with  an  original  authorization 
of  some  $700  million  and  we  are  now  op¬ 
erating  at  about  $1.5  billion  per  year. 
Throughout  our  hearings  there  was  am¬ 
ple  justification  for  the  $1.5  billion. 


There  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  authorization  should  be  cut  one  dol¬ 
lar.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  in 
view  of  the  surplus  situation  that  we 
should  deny  the  Department  whatever 
is  justified. 

So  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  It  is  a 
brief  question. 

The  gentleman,  through  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  Public  Law  480  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  list  of  commodities 
which  are  disposed  of  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  480  either  by  being  named 
specifically  in  the  statute  or  by  adminis¬ 
trative  interpretation.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  assure  me  that  there  is  no  language 
in  the  bill  before  us  at  the  present  time 
which  would  eliminate  any  commodity 
presently  disposed  of  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  480  or  is  there  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  commodity  presently  sold  or 
disposed  of  in  that  way? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
understand  clearly  what  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  May  I  restate  the  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  there  any  language 
in  this  bill  or  is  it  intended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  any  commodity  which  is 
presently  sold  or  disposed  of  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  no 
longer  disposed  of  under  the  bill  we  have 
before  us,  if  passed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mean  whether  or 
not  any  commodity  or  producers  of  com¬ 
modities  are  being  discriminated  against 
in  any  way  in  this  bill,  I  assume? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Simply  if  this  bill  were 
passed  would  we  still  be  able  to  dispose 
of  every  commodity  which  we  are  dis¬ 
posing  of  today  in  the  same  way  we  al¬ 
ways  have? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  certain  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
rising  today  is  to  put  on  the  Record,  so 
we  shall  have  it  in  the  future,  both  for 
the  conference  on  this  bill  as  well  as  for 
future  action  by  the  House  in  relation 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

I  want  to  comment  particularly  on  the 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  effected  by  the 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa  on 
August  17,  1954,  entered  into  force  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1954,  as  well  as  an  exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Washington  June  30, 
1952,  and  entered  into  force  June  30, 
1952.  They  supplement  previous  trea¬ 


ties  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  affecting  shipping  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  canals,  particularly 
article  I  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909. 

I  would  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  on  anything  that  might 
limit  the  shipping  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
we  are  bound  by  an  agreement  on  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  L.  B.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
of  Canada  and  Don  C.  Bliss,  Charge 
d’Affaires,  ad  interim,  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  Ottawa.  That  says 
specifically: 

6.  (a)  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  required  by  the  needs 
of  commerce.  It  is  understood  therefore 
that  both  Governments  will  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  avoid  placing  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  transit  of  passengers, 
shipping  or  trade  in  the  international  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

(b)  It  is  further  agreed  that  each  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  consult  the  other  before  it  en¬ 
acts  any  new  law  or  promulgates  any  new 
regulations,  applicable  in  the  respective  na¬ 
tional  parts  of  the  international  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  might  affect 
Canadian  or  United  States  shipping,  or  ship¬ 
ping  of  third-country  registry  proceeding  to 
or  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  re¬ 
spectively. 

(c)  Similarly,  with  respect  to  any  laws  or 
regulations  now  in  force  in  either  country 
which  affect  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
other  country  in  the  international  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  government 
affected  may  request  consultation  concern¬ 
ing  such  laws  or  regulations  and  the  other 
government  shall  accede  to  requests  for  con¬ 
sultation. 

(d)  The  foregoing  undertakings  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  treaty  obligations  now  in  force 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  af¬ 
fecting  shipping  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  canals,  particularly  article  I  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 

Don  C.  Bliss  in  his  note  in  the  third 
from  the  last  paragraph  says: 

The  U.S.  Government  agrees  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  consultation  between  the  two 
governments  set  forth  in  paragraph  4(b)  and 
6  and  agrees  to  relieve  Canada  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion. 

So  we  have  specifically  in  the  United 
States  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
before  we  restrict  in  any  way  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  shipping  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  by  either  regulation  or  statute  that 
we  will  first  have  consultation  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Canada.  I  hope 
in  the  future  we  will  not  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  without  prior  notice  to  our  good 
friends  north  of  the  border  try  to  put  on 
by  amendment  actions  that  limit  this 
seaway.  I  must  say  to  you,  I  voted 
against  it,  but  once  it  was  put  into  effect 
and  the  seaway  is  put  into  operation,  I 
want  it  used  in  full  under  the  agreement. 
So  I  want  to  point  out,  any  future 
amendments  are  subject,  because  this 
is  the  superior  law  of  the  land  being  a 
U.S.  treaty  and  an  executive  interna¬ 
tional  agreement,  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  and  could  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  But  I  wanted  to  hear 
the  Keogh  amendment  discussed. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
he  is  talking  about  was  defeated;  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  do  and  that  is  why  I 
did  not  put  this  in  as  a  point  of  order. 
I  wanted  it  decided  on  its  merits  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Keogh  amendment 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Keogh  amendment  would  have  imposed 
any  restrictions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thought  it  would, 
and  I  wanted  this  in  the  Record  in  case 
the  question  comes  up.  May  I  close  on 
this  point.  I  feel  when  we  have  part  of 
the  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
in  our  country,  and  part  exclusively  in 
Canada,  if  we  turn  the  back  of  our  hand 
to  our  good  Canadian  neighbors,  that  is 
one  thing  we  had  better  watch  because 
Canada  can  shut  off  her  part  of  the 
canal  or  her  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  effectively  close  that  water¬ 
way  to  us  in  the  United  States.  I  hope 
we  cooperate  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  words  “December  31” 
strike  out  “1960”  and  insert  “1961”. 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  figure  “1,500,- 
000,000”  insert  “annually”. 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  “1960”  and 
insert  “1961”. 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  out  “$1,100,000,- 
000”  and  insert  “$1,400,000,000”. 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  “1960”  and 
insert  “1961”. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
not  be  too  difficult  to  explain  because 
this  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
title  I  and  title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 
Title  I  and  title  II  are  the  only  titles 
that  expire.  Title  III  never  expires.  So 
the  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  enable  us  next  year  to  go 
through  this  process  of  working  on  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  without  bringing 
up  Public  Law  480.  We  seem  to  get  into 
a  hassle  on  Public  Law  480  each  year. 
So  at  least  we  can  go  by  1  year  with¬ 
out  bringing  it  up. 

The  amendment  so  far  as  the  funds 
are  concerned  does  not  change  the  au¬ 
thorization.  Presently,  there  is  a  $1,500 
million  authorization  for  title  I  for  next 
year.  With  a  2-year  extension,  it  would 
provide  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
the  year  after. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  title  II. 
The  request  here  is  for  an  additional 
$300  million,  bringing  it  from  the  old 
law  of  $800  million  to  $1,100  million. 
This  would  then  make  the  same  amount 
of  money  available  for  the  year  after 
that. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
do  in  order  that  the  people  who  are 
looking  to  us '  for  food,  when  we  have 
plenty  of  surplus  food,  ahd  when  we 
have  on  hand  $9  billion  worth  in  stor¬ 
age  at  the  present  time,  can  be  plan¬ 


ning  not  on  the  $1,500  million  available 
for  next  year  only,  but  also  for  the  year 
after  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense  in  the  proposal 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
making.  Would  this  2-year  extension 
enable  the  people  both  on  our  side  and 
the  people  in  the  receiving  countries  to 
do  a  little  more  planning  and  to  bring 
about  a  little  more  order  in  the  program? 
I  think  it  has  that  advantage  as  well  as 
to  save  our  time  here  in  the  Congress 
in  renewing  a  program  that  may  be  re¬ 
newed  automatically,  but  which  always 
raises  a  period  of  doubt  and  insecurity 
each  year  in  the  minds  of  people  that 
are  participating  in  the  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.'  This  would  be  not  only 
a  benefit  to  our  taxpayers  but  also  to  the 
people  overseas,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  their  planning. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman-  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  is  excellent  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  support  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  desire  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
and  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  for  supporting  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  unreasonable 
to  have  to  go  through  this  long  process 
of  extending  Public  Law  480  each  year. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  adopted  this  amendment 
once  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  program  was  designed  to  get  rid 
of  surpluses.  We  are  going  to  have  sur¬ 
pluses  for  at  least  5  years  in  the  future. 
If  the  extension  of  the  program  for  1 
year  is  justified,  then  it  is  equally  justi¬ 
fied  to  extend  it  2  years.  The  other  body 
adopted  a  3-year  extension.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  From  what  I  hear  the 
gentleman  certainly  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  stated  it  correctly.  The  bill 
as  passed  in  the  other  body  provides  for 
a  3 -year  extension,  so  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  2-year  extension 
would  be  supported  in  conference. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  desire  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  gentleman’s  remarks  and 
urge  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  had  originally  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  because  for  at  least  5 
years  we  will  have  surpluses  that  must 
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be  distributed  overseas  because  we  can¬ 
not  keep  them  in  storage  and  pay  high 
storage  costs  here.  To  get  this  program 
on  a  little  longer  basis  than  1  year  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  for  a  2-year 
extension.  I  think  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  but  also  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  people  of  foreign  countries  as 
well. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  realize  that  their  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  asked 
for  only  a  1-year  extension?  Are 
they  now  going  to  repudiate  their  own 
Secretary’s  recommendation? 

Furthermore,  the  committee  upon 
which  the  gentleman  serves  with  great 
ability  and  distinction  has  rejected  this 
amendment. 

We  feel  that  this  program  is  important 
enough  to  justify  and  warrant  a  review 
annually.  Moreover,  if  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  go  out  to 
the  country  that  you  have  doubled  the 
size  of  this  program.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us  is  for  a  little  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  be  a  $3,600  million  bill. 
That  is  a  thing  we  discussed  in  com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  want  this  adopted.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  not  worried  about 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know,  but  I  worry 
about  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  seems  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  usually  does  not  care  what  the 
Secretary  says,  but  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  in  favor  of  and  supports  a 
1-year  extension  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  extending  it  for  two  years.  We 
look  at  all  these  laws  each  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  3  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HAGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor, of  this  amendment. 
It  was  presented  in  the  committee  and 
adopted.  We  then  voted  to  reconsider 
on  a  subsequent  day  and  reversed  our 
position,  because,  I  am  satisfied,  certain 
people  want  to  play  politics  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  everyone  who  deals  directly 
with  it  supports. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  program 
exists  to  get  rid  of  surpluses,  and  no  one 
is  so  foolish  as  to  say  we  will  not  have 
surpluses  for  4,  5,  or  possibly  6  years. 
If  a  program  is  good  for  1  year,  it  is  far 
better  for  2  years,  because  then  better 
planning  and  programing  can  be  done 
with  the  disposal  of  these  surpluses. 

There  is  a  new  program  in  this  bill  on 
a  10 -year  basis  yet  we  are  asked  to  be- 
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lieve  that  a  2 -year  extension  of  estab¬ 
lished  programs  is  somehow  unwise. 
How  can  anyone  object  to  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  title  I  which  provides  for  sales 
for  soft  currency  and  title  H  of  the  bill? 

Title  HI  of  the  act  already  is  on  an 
indeterminate  basis.  I  think  this  is  a 
justified  amendment,  as  indicated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  other  body.  They  have 
already  acted  in  committee  to  extend 
tities  I  and  II  for  a  3 -year  period. 

I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  disposing  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  of  wheat  and  bales  of  cotton  and 
corn  we  will  have  at  the  end  of  this  crop 
season  will  vote  to  establish  a  logically 
long  range  program  for  disposing  of 
these  surpluses.  Let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  motives  of  those  who 
would  oppose  a  2 -year  extension,  or,  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  the  motives  of  some  of 
those  who  oppose  such  extension,  are  not 
related  to  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Their  purpose  is  solely  to  use  the  480 
program  as  a  pawn  in  next  year’s  politi¬ 
cal  agricultural  game.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  the  continuation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  beneficial  to  all  agriculture  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  parochial  commodity  gains. 
This,  of  course,  poses  danger  to  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  480  on  the  farm  and  also  to 
those  city  Congressman  who  will  again 
be  asked  next  year  for  a  record  vote  on 
a  program,  which  although  necessary, 
under  current  programs  of  price  support, 
carries  a  big  price  tag  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie),  there 
were — ayes  69,  noes  109. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  debate  on  the  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven],  I  supported  his  position  that 
Public  Law  480  ought  to  be  extended 
and  the  barter  program  continued.  But 
I  agreed  with  him  that  this  program 
should  not  be  expanded  to  the  point  of 
ridiculousness.  And  that  is  precisely 
where  we  would  arrive  if  this  bill  were 
passed  without  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Hoeven  striking  out  paragraphs  in  the 
bill  which  tended  to  increase  the  folly 
that  now  surrounds  the  national  stock¬ 
pile  and  its  objectives. 

I  repeat  that  the  stockpile  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  totals  some  $8  bil¬ 
lion  and  that  this  is  $4  billion  in  excess 
of  the  needs.  As  of  March  31,  1959, 
the  acquisition  cost  of  the  supplemental 
stockpile  was  $361,776,700  and  the  excess 
cost  to  the  objective  totaled  $346,224,600. 
In  addition  acquisition  cost  of  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  barter  came  to 
$269,994,000  with  the  excess  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  being  $255,286,500.  Both  the  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile  and  CCC  barter  are 
the  direct  result  of  operations  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Several  minerals  and  metals  were  pro¬ 
cured  under  this  program  that  are  not 
even  on  the  national  stockpile  list  as 
essential  to  our  needs.  Some  32  metals 
and  minerals  were  procured  under  this 
program  where  the  percent  in  excess  of 
the  stockpile  needs  ran  from  the  low 
of  125  percent  to  a  high  of  400  percent. 


With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday  acted  wisely  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  atnendments  which  will  at 
least  assist  in  giving  some  semblance  of 
commonsense  to  the  national  stockpile 
program. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  now  before 
the  Committee.  I  know  of  few  programs 
of  greater  importance  than  that  author¬ 
ized  by  Public  Law  480  and  I  urge  its 
continuation  through  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  8609.. 

The  480  program  affords  one  of  those 
rare  opportunities  whereby  accumulated 
farm  surpluses  can  be  disposed  of  abroad 
and,  at  the  same  time,  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  strengthened.  Since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1954,  the  program  has  done 
much  to  substantially  increase  U.S.  agri¬ 
culture  exports.  Title  I  sales  alone  have 
amounted  to  843  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  210  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
4  million  bales  of  cotton,  3.6  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  and  substantial 
quantities  of  several  other  farm  products. 
The  implementation  of  titles  H  and  in 
have  also  been  of  importance. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  title  I 
activities  has  been  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Oregon  Wheat  League. 
Far  Eastern  sales  have  been  generated 
by  the  league’s  activities  and  new  types 
of  wheat  products  geared  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  oriental  diet  have  been  developed. 
The  success  of  this  development  program 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  statistics  show¬ 
ing  a  20 -percent  increase  in  Japanese 
wheat  consumption. 

The  480  program  has  done  much  to 
alleviate  hunger  both  here  and  abroad. 
Drought  and  flood  stricken  peoples 
throughout  the  world  have  received  aid 
essential  to  their  continued  existence. 
Foodstuffs  donated  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  m  have  permitted  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  carry 
on  their  feeding  programs  abroad.  Simi¬ 
lar  work  of  equal  importance  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  how¬ 
ever.  I  am  convinced  that  even  greater 
use  of  our  abundant  food  supplies  can  be 
effectively  utilized  to  insure  a  proper 
nutritions  diet  for  the  needy.  I  strongly 
support  the  Sullivan  amendment  for  a 
food-stamp  plan  for  our  own  needy  peo¬ 
ple.  How  better  can  we  use  our  surplus 
commodities?  The  480  program  provides 
the  framework  for  this  humanitarian 
work  and  so  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  its 
continuation. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]  to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle¬ 
woman  for  the  fine  job  she  had  done 
in  presenting  this  matter  to  the  House. 
She  appeared  before  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  and  her  presentation  was 
most  convincing. 

I  favor  a  food  stamp  plan  for  distrib¬ 
uting  surplus  foods  to  needy  persons. 
Such  a  plan  would  result  in  a  more  or¬ 
derly  distribution  of  foods.  It  also  would 
protect  the  processors  of  wheat  and  other 
foods  on  the  surplus  list  and  it  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  neighborhood  retailers. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  when  surplus 
foods  are  shipped  into  a  depressed  area 
for  distribution  normal  trade  channels 
are  disrupted. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  would,  in  my  opinion,  restore  or¬ 
derly  distribution  of  the  products  and  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better,  more  effiicent  system. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  her  long-time 
concern  and  consistent  work  on  behalf 
of  a  program  to  supplement  the  food 
supply  of  needy  Americans,  including 
senior  citizens  and  families  in  want  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  not  on  public  assistance  but 
certified  by  State  or  local  welfare  au¬ 
thorities  as  being  in  need  of  assistance, 
though  ineligible  under  local  statutes  to 
supplement  their  food  supply  by  using 
surplus  crops  which  otherwise  spoil  in 
warehouses  or  rot  in  the  fields  for  want 
of  harvest. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
casting  my  vote  for  this  bill  after  much 
thought  and  with  many  misgivings.  I 
would  not  want  my  vote  interpreted  as 
continued  support  for  this  program  and 
I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  against  it  the 
next  time  it  is  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
high  fixed  price  farm  support  programs 
and  I  was  very  much  persuaded  to  vote 
against  this  bill  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
part  of  the  total  fixed  price  farm  sup¬ 
port  program  which  is  so  unrealistic  at 
the  present  time.  Persuading  me  to  the 
contrary,  however,  is  the  knowledge  that 
even  if  this  bill  were  not  passed — and  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  going  to  be  passed 
the  House — the  surpluses  would  continue 
to  mount  because  the  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  continue  to 
purchase  farm  products  through  the 
CCC.  Furthermore,  this  bill  is  useful  in 
small  measure  at  least  for  moving  some 
of  our  surplus  commodities  and  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  needy  people  of  the  world. 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  basic  farm  legislation  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Congress  ought  to  act  on  that 
with  all  dispatch. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  Great 
Lakes  seaway  brought  the  seven  seas  to 
the  doorstep  of  North  Dakota.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  flow  from  this  new 
artery  of  transportation  to  the  great 
wheat  State  of  North  Dakota  are  mani¬ 
fold.  This  great  project  has  been  op¬ 
posed  for  many  years  by  voices  similar 
to  those  raised  here  today.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  curtailment  of 
Great  ,  Lakes  shipping  would  follow,  and 
costs  to  the  Government  under  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program  would  increase.  I 
urge’  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  however,  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  food  stamp  plan  in  connection 
with  this  law,  which  merits  your  support. 
This  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  our  abundance 
available  to  undernourished  Americans 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  dispose  of  more 
of  our  agricultural  surplus.  I  urge  your 
consideration  and  approval  of  that 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  authorities  of  titles  I  and 
II,  strengthening  the  program  of  dis¬ 
posals  through  barter,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
346,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Sullivan 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  upon  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan:  On 
page  8,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following  new 
section  14  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
to  conform : 

“Sec.  14.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“‘Sec. 306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  raise  the  levels  of  health  and 
of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  incomes 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets, 
and  dispose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  food 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price  support 
operations  or  diverted  from  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  promulgate  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  program  to 
distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States  through  a  food  stamp  system  such 
surplus  food  commodities. 

“‘(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

“‘(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  under 
this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

“‘(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c),  food  stamps  re¬ 
deemable  by  eligible  needy  persons  for  such 
types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

“‘(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commer¬ 
cially  packaged  form,  preferably  through 
normal  channels  of  trade; 

“‘(4)  establish  standards  under  which, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the  welfare  au¬ 
thorities  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to 
the  needy; 

“  ‘(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for  eligi¬ 
bility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  program  generally  to  assure  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  goals  outlined  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

“‘(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  (1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of 
surplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus  food 
to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 
needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and 
political  subdivisions  eligible  to  receive  such 
food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued  by 
each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent 
agency  to  needy  persons  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  or  in  need  of  welfare  assistance 
but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  per¬ 
sons  at  local  distribution  points  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b)(3). 

“  ‘(d)  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (financial  or 
otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

“‘(e)  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  distribute  surplus 
food  under  this  section  to  a  value  of  up  to 
$1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and 
handling  such  food. 

“‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
needy  person  is  anyone  receiving  welfare  as¬ 
sistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or 
agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but 
is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or 
local  law. 

“  ‘(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the 
feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the  problems 
involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  established  by  this  section  to  in¬ 
clude  persons  receiving  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and 
other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  food  stamps  under  this  section. 

“‘(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  232,  nays  127,  answered 
“present”  2,  not  voting  76,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  141] 
TEAS— 232 


Adair 

Barrett 

Bray 

Addonizio 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Breeding 

Albert 

Beckworth 

Brewster 

Alexander 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Brock 

Anderson, 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Brooks,  La. 

Mont. 

Blatnik 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Andrews 

Blitch 

Broomfield 

Ashley 

Boggs 

Brown,  Mo. 

Aspinall 

Boland 

Buckley 

Bailey 

Bolling 

Burdick 

Baker 

Bonner 

Burke,  Mass. 

Baring 

Boyle 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Barr 

Brademas 

Carnahan 

Carter 

Jennings 

Pfost 

Casey 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Philbin 

Celler 

Johnson,  Md. 

Poage 

Chelf 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Porter 

Church 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price 

Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Prokop 

Coad 

Judd 

Pucinski 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Quigley 

Conte 

Karth 

Rabaut 

Cook 

Kasem 

Rains 

Cooley 

Kastenmeier 

Randall 

Corbett 

Kee 

Reuss 

Daddario 

Kelly 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Daniels 

King,  Calif. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Delaney 

Kirwan 

Roberts 

Dent 

Kluczynski 

Rodino 

Denton 

Kowalski 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Diggs 

Lane 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dingell 

Lankford 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Donohue 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dorn,  N  Y. 

Lesinski 

Roosevelt 

Dowdy 

Levering 

Roush 

Doyle 

Libonati 

Rutherford 

Dulski 

Loser 

Santangelo 

Durham 

McCormack 

Saund 

Dwyer 

McDowell 

Saylor 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Sott 

Fallon 

McGinley 

Selden 

Feighan 

McGovern 

Shelley 

Flood 

McMillan 

Sheppard 

Flynn 

Macdonald 

Sikes 

Foley 

Machrowicz 

Siler 

Forand 

Mack,  Ill. 

Sisk 

Fountain 

Madden 

Slack 

Frazier 

Mahon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Friedel 

Matthews 

Smith,  Miss. 

Fulton 

Metcalf 

Spence 

Gallagher 

Meyer 

Staggers 

Garmatz 

Miller,  Clem 

Stratton 

Gathings 

Miller, 

Stubblefield 

George 

George  P. 

Sullivan 

Giaimo 

Mills 

Teague,  Tex. 

Granahan 

Mitchell 

Thomas 

Gray 

Moeller 

Thompson,  N.J 

Green,  Oreg. 

Montoya 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Moore 

Thornberry 

Grifiln 

Moorhead 

Toll 

Griffiths 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Trimble 

Halpern 

Morris,  Okla. 

Ullman 

Hardy 

Moss 

Vanik 

Hargis 

Moulder 

Van  Zandt 

Harmon 

Multer 

Vinson 

Harris 

Murphy 

Walter 

Healey 

Natcher 

Watts 

Hebert 

Nix 

Whitener 

Hechler 

Norblad 

Whitten 

Hemphill 

Norrell 

Wier 

Hogan 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Willis 

Holifield 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Withrow 

Holland 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Wolf 

Holtzman 

O’Konski 

Wright 

Huddleston 

O’Neill 

Yates 

Hull 

Oliver 

Young 

Ikard 

Patman 

Zablocki 

Jarman 

Perkins 

NAYS— 127 

Zelenko 

Abbltt 

Derwinski 

Kitchln 

Allen 

Devine 

Lafore 

Andersen, 

Dixon 

Laird 

Minn. 

Dorn,  S.C. 

Landrum 

Arends 

Downing 

Langen 

Ashmore 

Everett 

Latta 

Auchincloss 

Fascell 

Lindsay 

Avery 

Fenton 

McCulloch 

Ayres 

Ford 

McDonough 

Baldwin 

Forrester 

Mclntire 

Barden 

Frelinghuysen 

Mack,  Wash. 

Barry 

Gary 

Mailliard 

Bass,  Nfl. 

Gavin 

Marshall 

Bates 

Glenn 

May 

Baumhart 

Goodell 

Meader 

Belcher 

Grant 

Michel 

Berry 

Gross 

Milliken 

Betts 

Gubser 

Mumma 

Bosch 

Hagen 

Murray 

Brown,  Ga. 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harrison 

Ostertag 

Broyhill 

Henderson 

Pelly 

Budge 

Herlong 

Pirnie 

Burleson 

Hess 

Poff 

Bush 

Hiestand 

Quie 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hoeven 

Ray 

Cahill 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Chamberlain 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reese,  Kans. 

Chenoweth 

Holt 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chiperfield 

Hosmer 

Riehlman 

Coffin 

Irwin 

Riley 

Cramer 

Jensen 

Robison 

Cunningham 

Johansen 

St.  George 

Curtin 

Jonas 

Schenck 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kearns 

Scherer 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kilgore 

Short 

Derounian 

King,  Utah 

Simpson,  Ill. 
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Smith,  Kans. 

Tuck 

Westland 

Smith,  Va. 

Utt 

Widnall 

Springer 

WaUhauser 

Wilson 

Thomson,  Wyo.  Weaver 

Younger 

Tollefson 

Weis 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT”— 2 

Bentley  Knox 

NOT  VOTING— 76 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

Pilcher 

Alford 

Fogarty 

Pillion 

Alger 

Hall 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Halleck 

Preston 

Becker 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bolton 

Horan 

Rooney  . 

Bow 

Jackson 

Rostenkowski 

Bowles 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shipley 

Boykin 

Keogh 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Kilburn 

Smith,  Calif. 
Steed 

Canfield 

Kilday 

Cannon 

Liscomb 

Taber 

Cederberg 

Collier 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Martin 

Teller 

Dague 

Mason 

Thompson,  La, 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Merrow 

Udall 

Dawson 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Van  Pelt 

Dollinger 

Minshall 

Wainwright 

Dooley 

Monagan 

Wampler 

Elliott 

Morgan 

Wharton 

Evins 

Morrison 

Williams 

Farbstein 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Winstead 

Fino 

Osmers 

Fisher 

Passman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr.  Wainwright 
against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Pilcher  against. 

Mr.  Knox  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Preston  against. 

Mr.  Fine  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Teller  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor¬ 
nia  against. 

Mr.  DolUnger  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  for,  with  Mr.  Becker 
against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 

Mr.  Wampler  for,  with  Mr.  Williams 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Pillion. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  HARDY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  SHELLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  GOODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 


Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wainwright],  I  voted 
“yea.”  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
"yea”  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Cederberg].  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  I  voted 
“yea.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  “yea” 
vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Short  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  8609  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  305,  nays  53,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  76,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  142] 


Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gavin 

George 

Glaimo 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Harris 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 


Lesinski 

Levering 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGinley 

McGovern 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowiez 

Mack,  HI. 

Mack,  Wash 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Matthews 

May 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 


Johnson,  Calif.  Natcher 
Johnson,  Md.  Nelsen 
Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 


Nix 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien,  HI. 
O’Hara,  Ill. 
O’Hara,  Mich. 
O’Konski 
O’Neill 
Oliver 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Poage 
Poff 
Porter 
Price 
Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Rains 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sikes 

Siler 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
unman 
Vanik 
Van  Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Westland 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wier 
Willis 
Withrow 
Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


Xil’AS — 3WE> 

Lennon 

Randall 

Abbitt 

Bolling 

Cook 

Adair 

Bonner 

Cooley 

NAYS — 53 

Addonizio 

Boyle 

Corbett 

Allen 

Haley 

Pelly 

Albert 

Brademas 

Curtin 

Arends 

Harrison 

Pirnie 

Alexander 

Bray 

Daddario 

Baring 

Herlong 

Ray 

Andersen, 

Breeding 

Daniels 

Bates 

Hess 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Minn. 

Brewster 

Davis,  Ga. 

Bosch 

Hiestand 

Rees,  Kans. 

Anderson, 

Brock 

Delaney 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hoeven 

Robison 

Mont. 

Brooks,  La. 

Dent 

Chiperfield 

Holt 

St.  George 

Andrews 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Denton 

Cramer 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Ashmore 

Broomfield 

Derwinskl 

Cunningham 

Johansen 

Scherer 

Aspinall 

Brown,  Ga. 

Devine 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Keith 

Short 

Auchincloss 

Brown,  Mo. 

Diggs 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Smith,  Kans. 

Avery 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dixon 

Derounlan 

Lafore 

Smith,  Va. 

Ayres 

Broyhill 

Donohue 

Dom,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Utt 

Bailey 

Buckley 

Dowdy 

Dorn,  S.C. 

McDonough 

Weis 

Baker 

Budge 

Downing 

Ford 

Mclntire 

WidnaU 

Baldwin 

Burdick 

Doyle 

Frelinghuysen 

Meader 

Wilson 

Barden 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dulski 

Gary 

Michel 

Younger 

Barr 

Burleson 

Durham 

Gubser 

Murray 

Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 

Bass,  Term. 

Baumhart 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnik 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Boland 


Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahill 
Carnahan 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Conte 


Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Everett 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Flood 

Flynn 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Friedel 

Fulton 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
Dingell 

NOT  VOTING— 76 


Abernethy 

Canfield 

Evins 

Alford 

Cannon 

Farbstein 

Alger 

Cederberg 

Fino 

Anfuso 

Collier 

Fisher 

Ashley 

Colmer 

Flynt 

Becker 

Dague 

Fogarty 

Bolton 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Bow 

Dawson 

Halleck 

Bowles 

Dollinger 

Hays 

Boykin 

Dooley 

Horan 

Burke,  Ky. 

Elliott 

Jackson 
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Johnson,  Colo. 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

Lipscomb 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Martin 

Mason 

Merrow 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 
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Morgan 

Morrison 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Preston 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Shipley 

Simpson,  Pa. 


Smith,  Calif. 
Steed 
Taber 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teller 

Thompson,  La. 

Udall 

Van  Pelt 

Wainwright 

Wampler 

Wharton 

Williams 

Winstead 


August  20 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wampler  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell  against. 

Mr.  Preston  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Wainwright  for,  with  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.'  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Dollinger  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall 
against. 

Mr.  Teller  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Winstead  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Jackson  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 


Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  2424)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  provide'  that  the  equal-time 
provisions  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
public  office  shall  not  apply  to  news  and 
other  similar  programs,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Harris,  Rogers  of 
Texas,  Flynt,  Moss,  Bennett  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Younger,  and  Avery. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Wampler].  I  voted  “no.” 
If  Mr.  Wampler  were  present,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
“no”  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  AYRES  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  changed 
his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  ■ 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 


2ND 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  yTexas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou^ consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  Jfteir  remarks  at 


lay  wish  in  the 


such  point  as  they 

Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Vis  there  objection  to 
the  request  ofXthe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wasifb  objection. 

AMENDING  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OP  1934 

HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nous  consent  to  take  Horn  the 


OR-MANAGEMENT  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

^THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  y^t 
the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack)  Anas, 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Recor jF) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  many  requests  from 
Members  of  th^House  ancV Senate  for 
information  as  cq  the  effects  of  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bnl,  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  have  prepared  floaffollowing  analy¬ 
sis  of  that  bill’s  secomary  boycott  and 
hot  cargo  provisions.  VThe  following 
analysis  sets  fortV  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  bills  passed  by  tne  House  and 
Senate: 

Secondary^oycotts  and  Ho-^Qargo 
Contracts 

The  Hous^ and  Senate  bills  contai^k  radi- 
cally  diffeffmt  provisions  dealing  wit\_  ac¬ 
tivities  often  brought  under  the  misleading 
sloganX’secondary  boycotts.”  The  phraS 
“secoafiary  boycott”  has  no  exact  meaning- 
todatf.  The  nature  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  bills  can  only 
V  understood  by  agreeing  upon  more  exact 
erminology  and  talking  about  specific  kinds 
of  activities  or  contracts. 

Historically  a  “primary  boycott”  is  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  have  dealings  with  an  offending 
person.  To  induce  customers  not  to  buy 
from  an  offending  grocery  store  would  be  a 
primary  boycott.  To  persuade  grocery 
stores  not  to  buy  Swift  products  would  still 
be  a  primary  boycott.  For  plumbing  con¬ 
tractors  not  to  buy  the  products  of  United 
States  Pipe  Co.  would  be  a  primary  boycott. 
In  each  case  the  only  economic  pressure  is 
ieveied  at  the  offending  person — in  terms 
of  labor  cases  at  the  employer  involved  in 
the  labor  dispute. 

The  element  of  “secondary  activity”  is  in¬ 
troduced  when  there  is  a  refusal  to  have 
dealings  with  one  who  has  dealings  with  the 
offending  person.  If  housewives  refuse  to 
^h  any  grocery  store  which  deals 
with  Swift  &  Co.,  there  is  a  secondary  boy¬ 
cott.  It  is  also  a  secondary  boycott  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Plumbers  Union  to  refuse  to 
work  for  any  contractor  who  buys  pipe  from 
United  States  Pipe  Co.  Strictly  speaking 
only  the  grocery  store  case  is  a  boycott;  the 
plumbers  case  should  be  called  a  secondary 
strike.  But  both  are  called  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts  so  that  we  can  distinguish  only  by 


calling  the  first  a  “secondary  consumer  boy¬ 
cott”  and  the  second,  a  “secondary  boycott”,/ 
without  qualification.  / 

In  all  cases  of  secondary  boycotts  \Ao 
employers  are  involved.  The  union  bpthgs 
pressure  upon  the  employer  with  whton  it 
has  a  dispute  (called  the  “primaiV  em¬ 
ployer)  by  inducing  the  employeaf  of  an¬ 
other  employer  (called  the  “secondary”  em¬ 
ployer)  to  go  on  strike — or  tlV  customers 
not  to  patronize — until  the  sircondary  em¬ 
ployer  stops  dealing  with  thf  primary  em¬ 
ployer.  Or  the  union  may  simply  induce 
the  employees  of  the  secondary  employer 
to  refuse  to  handle  or ^work  on  goods — or 
the  customers  not  to  hpy — coming  from  the 
primary  employer  as  if  way  of  putting  pres¬ 
sure  upon  him.  / 

The  present  lV  unequivocally  forbids 
secondary  boycotts  in  which  a  union  in¬ 
duces  the  employees  of  a  secondary  employer 
to  strike  or  bffuse  to  perform  their  normal 
duties  as  a^way  of  putting  economic  pres¬ 
sure  on  a /irimary  employer.  Section  8(b) 
(4)  (A)  provides: 

"(b) /t  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  aJubor  organization  or  its  agents— 

(4y  to  engage  in,  or  to  induce  or  en¬ 
courage  the  employees  of  any  employer  to 
Cjlfgage  in,  a  strike  or  a  concerted  refusal 
fa  the  course  of  their  employment  to  use, 
manufacture,  process,  transport,  or  other¬ 
wise  handle  or  work  on  any  goods,  articles, 
materials,  or  commodities  or  to  perform  any 
services,  where  an  object  thereof  is:  (A) 
forcing  or  requiring  any  employer  or  self- 
employed  person  to  join  any  labor  or  em¬ 
ployer  organization  or  any  employer  or  other 
person  to  cease  using,  selling,  handling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  the 
products  of  any  other  producer,  processor,  or 
manufacturer,  or  to  cease  doing  business 
with  any  other  person.” 

There  is  no  dispute,  therefore,  about  the 
prohibition  of  “secondary  boycotts”  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft  in  1947  and  is  used  in  this  memo¬ 
randum.  As  Senator  Taft  said,  section  8(b) 

(4)  (A)  forbids  all  these  secondary  boycotts. 

There  is  ground  for  controversy,  however, 
about  three  separate  issues: 

( 1 )  Whether  there  are  “loopholes”  in  sec¬ 
tion  8(b)  (4)  (A)  which  can  and  should  be 
closed  without  interfering  with  legitimate 
labor  activities; 

(2)  Whether  certain  other  activities  and 
agreements  which  are  outside  the  term 
“secondary  boycotts”  are  so  similar  in  their 
effect  that  they  should  be  prohibited;  and 
V(3)  Whether  secondary  consumer  boy¬ 
cotts  should  be  prohibited. 

Senate  bill  takes  a  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  hv  prohibiting  hot  cargo  agreements  by 
commo^.  carriers.  It  is  subject  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  thal  it  does  nothing  about  true  loop¬ 
holes  in  tlfe  present  law. 

The  Housk  bill  takes  many  long  steps  in 
these  directions.  It  is  subject  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  it  curtails  essential  labor  activities 
which  cannot  b^fairly  classed  with  second¬ 
ary  boycotts.  \ 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  deal  in  detail 
with  specific  activities 

l.  railroad  airline,  a  public  employees 
The  NLRA  definitions  of  "employer”  and 
“employee”  exclude  various\necial  categories 
of  employees  among  them  agricultural  work¬ 
ers,  Government  employees  and^mployees  of 
railroads  and  airlines  who  are  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Since  section  8(b)  (4) 
presently  speaks  of  inducing  “the  employees 
of  any  employer,”  it  does  not  apply  So  these 
groups. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  prohibition  to 
secondary  boycotts  by  agricultural  worklks. 
Government  employees  and  employees  of  rai\ 
roads  and  airlines.  Apparently  the  theorip 
is  that  the  omission  was  simply  a  mistake 
in  the  original  draftsmanship. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  21, 1959 

Bead  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenia- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows: 

6  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end- 

8  ing  December  31,  1960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

9  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 
years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “December  31,  1959”  and  inserting  “December  31, 
1960”. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof,  and  adding  the  following: 

“From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title 
not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales 
made  under  this  title  after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  made  available  in  advance  for  use,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts, 
over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  and  particular  regard  shall  be  given  to 
provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility 
of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those  countries 
which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.  Not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign 

currencies  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

% 

in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise  available,  agreements' 
may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and  for 
the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section;” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts,  strategic  or  other  materials  for  a  supplemental 
United  States  stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the  President 
may  determine  from  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other 
materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in 
the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released 
therefrom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;” 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  “Interest  and  principal  payments  received  on  such 
loans  shall  remain  with  and  be  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  additional  loans  under  this  subsection;” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is 


4 

1  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 

2  colon  and  adding  the  following:  Provided ,  That  such  loans 

3  shall  be  denominated  in  United  States  dollars  and  payments 

4  in  foreign  currencies  shall  be  in  amounts  calculated  at  tbe 

5  time  of  payment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar 

6  obligation  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  of  ex- 

7  change;” 

8  Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

9  after  subsection  (o)  the  following  new  subsection: 

10  “  (p)  where  such  agreements  permit  such  action,  for 

11  assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than 

12  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities:  Provided,  That 

13  not  more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be 
11  made  available  in  any  one  country  for  this  purpose  during 
15  any  fiscal  year.” 

10  Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

^  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as 

18  follows : 

19  “Sec.  110.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 

20  national  food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus 

21  agricultural  commodities  may  be  made  available  by  the 

22  Piesident  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant 

23  to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that 
21  payment  shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  with- 
25  drawn  from  the  reserve  and  that  the  recipient  country  shall 
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assume  full  responsibility  for  the  storage,  preservation,  and 
delivery  of  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  no  payment 
shall  be  required  for  any  quantities  of  such  commodities 
which  are  used  by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  recipient  country  for  purposes  provided  for  in 
section  201  of  this  Act.  Agreements  under  which  com¬ 
modities  are  provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  specify 
whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign 
currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under 
section  104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency 
payments  may  be  used.  In  negotiating  agreements  under 
this  section  the  President  shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements 
prescribed  in  section  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under 
that  section.”;  and 

(b)  by  inserting  the  words  “or  for  grant”  after  the 
words  “domestic  exporters”  in  item  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  102,  and  by  inserting  the  words  “or 
grant”  after  the  word  “sale”  in  item  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  102. 

Sec.  9.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “The”  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  “In  order 
to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in  order 
to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
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in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I 
of  this  Act,  the”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “$800,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,100,- 
000,000,”  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  “and  charges  for  general  average  con¬ 
tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
transferred  pursuant  hereto,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds”. 

Sec.  11.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1960”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “The  Secretary  shall  permit  and 
encourage  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the  United  States 
providing  the  agricultural  commodities  to  be  bartered  for 
such  materials  he  exported  to  friendly  foreign  countries.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  donated 
abroad  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly 
identified  by  appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality 
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where  such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  where  available 
funds  accruing  under  title  I  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  14.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
raise  the  levels  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons  whose 
incomes  prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets,  and  dis¬ 
pose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  food  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  or  diverted 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
‘Secretary’)  is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  and  put 
into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible  a  program  to  distribute 
to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States  through  a  food  stamp 
system  such  surplus  food  commodities. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall — 

“(i)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the 
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Secretary  for  distribution  under  this  program  only  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof ; 

“  (2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c),  food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy 
persons  for  such  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

“  (3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commercially  pack- 

I 

aged  form,  preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade ; 

“  (4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
needy; 

“  (5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establish¬ 
ing  standards  for  eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  program  generally  to  assure  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  goals  outlined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

“(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  de¬ 
partment  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
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division  requesting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  surplus 
food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 
needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivisions 
ebgible  to  receive  such  food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued 
by  each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  to 
needy  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  or  in  need  of 
welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  persons  at  local  dis¬ 
tribution  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  (3). 

“  (d)  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance 
(financial  or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

“  (e)  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  distribute  surplus  food  under  this  section  to  a  value 
of  up  to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food. 

“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  needy  person 
is  anyone  receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  other¬ 
wise)  from  the  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  who  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assist- 
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ance  but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or  local 
law. 

“  (g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall  report 
to  Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  on  the  feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  established  by  this  section  to  include  persons  receiving 
unemployment  compensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and  other  low-income 
groups  not  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under  this  section. 

“  (h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section/’ 

Sec.  15.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 
Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced 
in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
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agricultural  commodities  on  long-term  credit  for  domestic 
consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  under  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quantities  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this 
title,  providing  such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in 
dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  de¬ 
termine  hut  not  more  than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Pay¬ 
ment  may  he  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts 
over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
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the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under 
the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  taking 
such  reasonable  precautions  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and  de¬ 
termines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  export¬ 
ing  nations  of  such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on  a 
proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  102,  103  (a) ,  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall 
he  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title. ” 

Sec.  16.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following :  “or  strategic  or  other  materials 
required  by  other  Government  agencies”. 

Sec.  17.  Section  347  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
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1  “ Provided ,  however,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 

2  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90 

3  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

4  Sec.  18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  for  Peace 

5  Act  of  1959”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  20,  1959. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk . 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  Senate  committed  reported  amendments  to  Pubr^°  Law  480  bill.  House 
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marketing  quotas  for  ric< 


SENATE 

1,  FOREIGN  TpIdE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
reported  amendments  to  S.  1748,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (p.  15478).  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  committee  amendments  include  a  3-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  law  (p.  D821).  Sen.  Johnston  expressed  his  support  for  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Butler  "to  provide  that  shipments  of  surplus 
Agricultural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  countries  exported  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  must  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export  vesse 
at  a  U.  S.  port."  Several  Senators  expressed  opposition  to  the  proposed 

amendmen t ,  ( pp .  15 53.6-8) . 


\  -  2  - 

2ASILK  IMPORTS .  The  Finance  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  II.  2885, 
\to  suspend  for  3  years,  beginning  60  days  from  date  of  enactment,  the  / 

iV,ort  duties  on  certain  classification  of  spun  silk  yarn  (S.  kept.  311)./ 
P.NL5474  / 

3.  CREDIT  \JNIONS .  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  Cn05,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(S.  Rept\G14).  p.  15474  / 

4.  PERSONNEL.  Tl\e  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  tor  report 

(but  did  not  Actually  report)  the  following  bills:  H.  R.  5752,  to  grant 
Federal  employees  legal  holidays  on  Friday  for  holidays  occurring  on 
Saturday;  and  li.NR.  6059,  to  provide  additional  civilian  positions  for  the 
Department  of  Defehae  for  scientific  research  and  development,  X7ith  an 
amendment  to  include^the  text  of  S.  2461,  to  amend  the /federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Ins ur anc e  \c t  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  provision  reducing  the 
amount  of  insurance  after  age  65.  p.  DG22  / 

The  Post  Office  and  CiSnLl  Service  Committee  voted,  6  to  3,  to  postpone 
action  until  next  year  on  s\  163S,  to  es tablisl/an  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  revise  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  p  D822 

5.  rROPcRTY.  Tne  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  the  following:  V.  J.  Re/  121,  without  amendment,  to  per¬ 
mit  certain  property  conveyed  by  th\s  Department  to  the  La.  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  I.echanicar  College  to  be  used  for  general  educational 
purposes ;  o.  155,  with  amendment,  to/>fen~init  the  donation  of  Government 
surplus  property  to  libraries  which/^ire 'tax-supported  or  publicly  owned  and 
operated;  o.  iClo,  with  amendment/^ to  autKptize  the  donation  of  surplus 
property  to  certain  agencies  engaged  in  co\erative  agricultural  extension 
work;  ana  S.  >10,  with  amendment,  to  authorise  the  payment  to  local 
governments  of  sums  in  lieu  ojt  taxes  and  special  assessments  on  Federal 
property  (the  "Daily  Digest*/  states  that  prior  fco  approval  of  this  bill 
the  committee  rejected  a  Wtion  by  Sen.  Mundt  to\ubstitute  the  language 
of  his  bill,  S.  1417,  to/festablish  a  temporary  Concussion  on  Federal  Con¬ 
tributions  to  State  and/Local  Governments),  p.  D82i\ 

6.  PUBLIC  LANDS;  .JILDLIF^l  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  X 725,  to  prohibit 

the  use  or  aircrafip'  or  motor  vehicles  to  hunt  wild  horsesv  or  burros  on 
Federal  lands.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  15493-7 

7.  BUILDINGS.  ^PasAed  with  amendment  H.  R.  7645,  to  grant  GSA  adXtional 

authority  toy  tne  construction,  alteration,  and  acquisition  oftTederal 
buildings  /Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  A  similar  bill,  SM^654,  was 
mdefinit/Ly  postponed,  pp.  15528-33  \ 

8.  FOREIGN/TRADE .  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  2411,  to  provide  for  the  \ee 

importation  of  tourist  literature  after  agreeing  to  an  amendment  by  \ 

^e*/  ar  orouSa  to  delete  a  section  which  would  have  increased  the  import 
duty  on  wood  moldings,  pp.  15514-23,  15526  \ 

9.  CLAIMS;  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropria-  \ 

/  e3tx^^e3  to  Pay  claims  for  damages  and  judgments  against  the  U.  S. 

/  (S.  Doc.  4o),  and  for  "salaries  and  expenses"  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 

Defense  Mobilization  (S.  Doc.  49).  p.  15474 
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AMENDMENTS 

Reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  to  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  “I960”  and  insert  “1962”. 

2  On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11  and  insert  the 

3  following : 

4  (2)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropria- 

5  tions)  is  amended,  effective  January  1,  1960,  to  read  as 

6  follows : 

7  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

8  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end- 

9  ing  December  31,  1962,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
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1  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 

2  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

3  $4,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 

4  entered  into  in  prior  periods  have  called  or  will  call  for 

5  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

6  tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  periods 

7  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  periods.” 

8  (4)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the  short  title) 

9  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

10  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Food  for  Peace  Act 

11  of  1959’.” 

12  (5)  Section  102  (a)  (which  relates  to  the  carrying  out 

13  of  agreements)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  “or  for 

14  grant”  after  the  words  “domestic  exporters”  in  clause  ( 1 ) , 

15  and  by  inserting  the  words  “or  grant”  after  the  word  “sale” 

16  in  clause  (2). 

17  (6)  Section  104  (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is 

18  amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu 

19  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and 

20  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural 

21  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sani- 

22  tation:”. 

^  (7)  Section  104  (o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educa- 

24  tional  facilities  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens)  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the 
semicolon. 

(8)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (o) 
the  following  new7  paragraphs : 

“  (p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or 
American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in 
American  studies ; 

“  (q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary 
relief  requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food 
commodities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
exhibiting  of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  ma¬ 
terials,  including  Government  materials,  abroad:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal 
year; 

“  (s)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers, 
and  administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country, 
which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  other  friendly  countries;”. 

(9)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  be- 
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fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“ Provided ,  however,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p)  and  (s) ,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes,  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts”. 

(10)  Title  I  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  110.  In  order  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20,  1957  (United 
Nations  Eesolution  1025  [XI]),  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  calling  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves,  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  may  he  made  available  by  the  President 
on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  purposes  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  recipient  country  requiring  that  payment 
shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve :  Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  required  for 
any  quantities  of  such  commodities  which  are  used  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  President  and  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  for  purposes  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this  Act. 
Agreement  under  which  commodities  are  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  specify  whether  any  payment  made 
thereunder  shall  be  in  foreign  currency  or  in  dollars,  and  the 
purposes  authorized  under  section  104  of  this  Act  for  which 
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any  such  foreign  currency  payments  may  be  used.  Such 
agreements  shall  require  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  to  maintain  the  reserve  at  agreed  levels  unless  the 
President  specifically  approves  a  reduction  below  the  agreed 
level,  and  shall  contain  reasonable  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  commodities  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  negotiating  agreements  under  this  section  the 
President  shall  give  effect  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
section  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under  that  section.” 

( 1 )  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  IV — ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  401.  The  President  may  carry  out  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or 
through  an  administrator  designated  by  him.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  shall  perform  his  functions  as  assigned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.” 
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civil -rights  bill  conference  report,  and 
vthe  first  major  civil-rights  bill  in  more 
lan  80  years  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gihess.  How  far  we  are  now  from  that 
situation  in  this  session  when  we  consider 
the  disorder  in  Little  Rock,  bombings  of 
homesK  schools,  churches,  and  syna¬ 
gogues, Nmd  all  of  the  other  difficulties 
which  wev.  have  experienced  since.  We 
are  still  a^ipng  way  from  a  civil-rights 
bill. 

Accordfngly\Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  tne  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Case],  rssubmit  a  resolution  to 
discharge  the  Judioiary  Committee  from 
further  consideration,  of  Senate  bill  2391, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  to  provide  further  ineans  for  secur¬ 
ing  and  protecting  the  riWit  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  under  the  3 -minute  limitation,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  dek  that 
the  resolution  lie  over  for  1  day,  \nder 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  lie  over  1  day,  under  this 
rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  174)  ordered  to 
lie  over  1  day  under  the  rule,  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  be,  and  hereby  is,  discharged  from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2391)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  to 
provide  further  means  for  securing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
was  unable  to  make  because  of  the  time 
limitation,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  conclusion  of  the  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Javits 

If  Premier  Khrushchev  visits  the  Senate 
while  he  is  in  Washington,  I  hope  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  both  sides  debat¬ 
ing  their  differences  on  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  Senate  floor).  I  can  think  of  no> 
news  story  that  I  would  rather  have  tl 
people  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  those  living  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  read  than  thatyone. 
Indeed,  its  worldwide  effect  may  be  affeatly 
enhanced  if  Premier  Khrushchev  is  iexe  at 
the  time.  But  should  the  Russiai^Premier 
pay  us  a  visit  and  find  this  Chandler  desert¬ 
ed,  its  Members  departed  without  having 
dealt  with  civil  rights  legislation,  then  the 
Communist  propagandists  earn  have  a  field 
day  again  over  the  problenyhf  race  relations 
in  the  United  States  of  Amrerlca.  The  world¬ 
wide  effect  of  such  situations  as  Little  Rock 
and  the  bombings  A>i  homes,  schools, 
churches,  and  synagogues  is  thereby  en¬ 
hanced. 

Under  those  circumstances,  to  say  “but  wait 
until  nex’t  yeax.Y would  have  a  hollow  ring 
for,  in  a  presidential  election  year,  adjourn¬ 
ment  pressures  will  conspire  even  more  vi¬ 
ciously  agautst  passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 
Let  every  Member  here  who  wants  to  adjourn 
and  yet/wants  civil  rights  legislation  be 
honestAvith  himself — it  is  either  now  or 
probably  2  years  from  now — not  1960.  I  move 
thaj we  act  now. 

vo  years  ago,  this  was  a  historic  week 
6r  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  August  29,  1957,  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report  and 
the  first  major  civil  rights  bill  in  more  than 
80  years  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 


On  July  1,  1959,  I  called  attention  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  majority  to  bring  up  a 
civil  rights  bill  this  year  and  placed  in  the 
record  the  timetable  of  action  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  1957,  and  warned  that  in  1959, 
we  were  already  dangerously  behind  the  1957 
pace.  I  made  similar  observations  in  a 
statement  here  on  the  floor  earlier  this  month 
on  August  13.  During  the  July  debate,  the 
following  exchange  took  place  between  the 
majority  leader,  Senator  Johnson,  and  my¬ 
self  : 

“Mr.  Javits.  In  my  own  time,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader,  who  always  is  so 
gracious  and  courteous  to  all  of  us,  if  he  will 
answer  the  following  question;  and  if  he  docs 
not  choose  to  answer  it,  I  shall  have  no  com¬ 
plaint.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  question 
of  him :  Is  there  in  his  statement  the  impli¬ 
cation — I  do  not  impute  it;  I  only  ask  him; 
and  if  my  question  is  inartistic  I  hope  he  will 
correct  me — that  the  only  way  we  can  act 
on  proposed  civil-rights  legislation  at  this 
session  will  be  by  acting  on  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee;  or  does  he 
believe  the  Senate  will  be  given  such  an  op¬ 
portunity,  regardless  of  whether  such  a  bill 
is  reported  in  the  regular  way  from  that, 
committee? 

“Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Of  course,  there/s 
no  such  implication,  and  no  one  knows  Jfiat 
better  than  the  Senator  from  New  York/ 

“Mr.  Javits.  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  of 
lat.” 

Subsequently  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  I  had  a  /urther  col¬ 
loquy.  as  follows : 

"MrV  Mansfield.  How  can/the  majority 
leader  or  the  policy  commmee  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  can.  up  a  bill  whiclymas  not  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  committee,  or  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  aSbill  whichyas  I  understand  the 
situation,  hasVnot  even  been  considered  by 
the  House,  except  irycommittee? 

“Mr.  Javits.  iNomted  out,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  began  myyfcdress — and  obviously  the 
Senator  was  noLpreawat — that  there  are  three 
ways  in  which^e  carpet  action  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  TheSJirst  is  to  discharge 
the  committee.  The  second  is  to  get  a  bill 
from  the/committee.  T3^  third  is  to  act 
upon  a  Mouse  bill. 

“I  pointing  out  in  tftra  speech  that 
we  age  at  the  point  of  no  return.  If  we  do 
noyuo  one  of  these  three  things \ery  shortly, 
inAny  opinion,  we  shall  not  have  Savil-rights 
fgislation  passed  in  this  sessionN>f  Con- 
egress.” 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  ft^der- 
ship  feels  that  it  cannot  tell  the  commmees 
what  to  do,  but  it  does  intend  to  call\ip 
civil-rights  legislation  if  an  opportunity  pre 
sents  itself  to  do  so.  I  had  great  faith  that! 
this  would  be  the  case,  and  was  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  statements  of  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  during  the  Senate’s  debate  last 
week  on  Senate  Resolution  130,  during  which 
the  majority  leader  stated  to  the  Senate:  “I 
think  the  Senate  should  always;  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  permit  a  majority  to  work  its 
will.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  refused 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will.” 

In  view  of  these  encouraging  statements, 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  seriously  troubled  by  the 
thought  that  we  may  not  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  consider  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  during  the  present  session,  to  make 
available  an  opportunity  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  leadership  function  to  call  up 
civil  rights  legislation  for  floor  action. 

I  am  therefore  offering  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  2391,  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  under  consideration  by 
it. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  the  motion 
which  I  am  about  to  make.  On  nine  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  last  50  years,  motions  were 


made  to  discharge  committees  of  the  Serrate 
from  the  consideration  of  specific  matters. 
Among  these  was  a  resolution  to  discharge  a 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  on 
women’s  suffrage — a  powerful  iscample  of 
congressional  action  in  the  civic  rights  field. 

On  January  9,  1959,  the  firsjrday  on  which 
bills  could  be  introduced  inAhe  Senate  this 
year,  a  group  of  civil  rights  bills  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  me  in  cosponsorship  with  eight 
other  Senators.  On  January  20,  1959,  the 
Senate  majority  leader  introduced  his  civil 
rights  package  and  .called  upon  the  Senate 
to  provide  in  tly!  civil  rights  field  the 
“leadership  that  me  American  people  yearn 
for,”  and  on  Bebruary  5,  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  civil  rigjrts  bills,  sponsored  by  13  Sena¬ 
tors,  were  injrroduced.  And  yet,  as  of  August 
25,  1959,  there  is  reportedly  a  stalemate  in 
the  Senajre  Judiciary  Committee  which  has 
been  smuggling  for  weeks  to  report  out  a 
bill,  yre  have  waited  long  enough.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  present  the 
majority  leadership  with  the  undeniable  op- 
lyrtunity  to  bring  civil  rights  legislation  to 
le  floor  where  it  will  then  become  a  bi¬ 
partisan  responsibility  to  enact  a  meaningful 
bill. 

I  therefore  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2391)  to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  to  provide  further  means  for 
securing  and  protecting  the  right  to  vote, 
and  ask  that  it  lie  over  for  1  day  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  resolution  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
submitted  by  me  together  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
Senate  has  to  resort  to  discharge  of  a 
committee  in  order  to  carry  out  its  legis¬ 
lative  responsibilities.  But  the  situation 
with  regard  to  civil  rights  has  become  so 
critical  that  drastic  action  is  necessary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  to  protect  civil  rights  were  in¬ 
troduced.  I  joined  in  sponsoring  several 
of  them:  S.  456,  S.  810,  S.  957  and  S.  960. 
Referred  to  the  Senate  Constitutional 
lights  Subcommittee,  they  languished 
tNere  for  many  weeks.  Somehow  the 
subcommittee  was  unable  to  gather  a 
quorum  of  members  even  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  setting  a  termination  date 
to  hearings.  The  hearings  themselves 
extendecnover  2  [4  months.  Finally,  the 
subcommittee  did  act,  but  once  again  the 
full  JudiciarS:  Committee  finds  itself  un¬ 
able  to  act  orua  civil  right's  bill. 

The  majoritX leadership  has  assured 
the  Senate  that  rkwould  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  on  ohdl  rights  legislation 
provided  a  bill  was  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee.  But  the  leadership  has  pointed 
out  that  it  has  no  po\er  to  require  a 
committee  to  act. 

In  these  circumstances,  'Mr.  President, 
our  course  is  clear.  Let  us  discharge  the 
committee  of  further  responsibility  in 
the  matter  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  fulfil\its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  For  we  do  indeed  nave  a 
responsibility.  The  Senate  must\not 
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the  elementary  right  to  vote,  while  there 
is  opeiiSdefiance  of  law  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  Vtate  and  local  authorities. 

Failure\to  act  only  reflects  on  the 
Senate  itself.  It  would  demonstrate 
once  again  tne  helplessness  of  the  Senate 
at  the  hand\  of  a  determined  few. 
Surely  the  Senate  will  not  consent  to 
the  attempted  burial  of  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation.  Through  the  discharge  proce¬ 
dure  we  can  at  last  Neal  with  this  issue 
which  so  vitally  affects  millions  of 
Americans,  which  indeed  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  whole  democratic  way  of 
life. 


August  25 


COPIES 
TLED 
RELIEF 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONA 

OF  SENATE  REPORT  807,  E 

“FEDERAL  DISASTER 

MANUAL” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  . 

behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  fro _ 

Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
I  submit  a  resolution  to  print  an  addi¬ 
tional  8,000  copies  of  Senate  Report  No. 
807,  a  “Federal  Disaster  Relief  Manual.” 

The  publication  of  this  manual  has 
been  hurried  because  of  the  earthquake 
which  struck  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

I  would  add  I  hurried  the  publication 
of  the  manual  because  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  came  to  me 
early  last  week  to  discuss  the  disaster 
relief  program.  I  was  delighted  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  that  we  had  this  manual 
in  process. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  because  I 
now  find  that  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  Montana,  additional  copies  are  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Montana  delegation  certainly  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  the  decisive  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  it  has  worked  to'  solve  the 
many  problems  created  by  this  earth¬ 
quake  and  their  efforts  to  speed  relief 
from  human  suffering. 

This  manual  is  going  to  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Montana.  It  is  going  to  be  of 
great  help  to  other  communities  stricken 
by  disasters. 

I  regret  that  Montana  has  been  hit 
by  this  catastrophe,  but  I  join  with  all 
my  colleagues  in  thanks  that  this  area  of 
Montana  most  heavily  hit  has  a  lig; 
population  and  the  loss  of  life  has  b 
low. 

I  am  also  proud  to  call  attention /6  the 
magnificent  effort  by  the  Forest /Service 
and  the  effective  work  of  ibf  smoke 
jumpers.  These  “paratrooper/^  peace” 
have  saved  hundreds  of  liv/T  and  each 
year  they  save  millions  of/ollars  worth 
of  timber  from  fire  dest/fction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred. 

Res.  179)  was  re¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and 
follows : 

there  be  printed  for  the  use 
e  on  Government  Operations 


The  resolution 
ferred  to  the  C 
Administration, 

Resolved,  Th 
of  the  Commi 


8,000  additional  copies  of  Senate  Report  807, 
Eighty- six  Us  Congress,  entitled  “Federal  Dis¬ 
aster  Reh/f  Manual”,  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Xlommittee  on  Government  Opera 
tions.  M 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF 
MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION  IN  CER¬ 
TAIN  CASES— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  and  ask  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  4192, 
which  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  under  General  Order  No.  683. 

H.R.  4192  would  prohibit  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
of  any  minister  of  religion  in  connection 
with  any  communication  made  to  him  in 
his  professional  capacity  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  to  such  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4192,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  all  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

Recognition  of  the  clergyman-penitent 
privilege  is  advocated  by  almost  all  the 
authorities  on  the  law  of  evidence.  As 
^vas  pointed  out  by  Judge  Fahy  in  a  re¬ 
nt  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tlfe  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  “Sound 
policy — reason  and  experience— con- 
cedesSto  religious  liberty  a  rule  of  evi¬ 
dence \hat  a  clergyman  shall  not  dis 
close  in  aerial  the  secrets  of  a  peniten/s 
confidential  confession  to  him,  at  1/ast 
absent  the  penitent’s  consent.” 

Early  this  session,  I  introduce^  a  bill 
(S.  965) ,  eospofesored  by  the  seanor  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
which  would  hav^^iccordec^recognition 
both  to  the  clergyman  anc/news  report¬ 
ers’  privilege  under  ifed^ral  law.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  pressure^  of  other  work 
and  additional  circunrfstWtces  has  thus 
far’  prevented  consideration  of  this  im¬ 
portant  measure  bs^he  appropriate  sub¬ 
committee  of  the/fommittee  ot  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  Howeve^vhile  there  maVbe  some 
controversy  /tout  the  news  rdtaorters’ 
privilege,  I  afo  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  denmhe  desirability  of  givingifegal 
recognitmfi  to  the  clergymen’s  privilege. 

The  /District  of  Columbia  Committe,, 
actionf  which  I  heartily  commend,  offers 
an  /ft cellent  opportunity  to  deal  with 
thtf  problem  in  regard  to  all  the  Federal 
rts.  I  hope  that  the  District  of 
dlumbia  Committee  will  see  fit  to  accept 
my  amendments  since  I  see  no  reason  to 
limit  the  benefit  of  its  action  to  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  immediately  after  the 
word  “the”  insert  the  words  "United  States 
and  the”. 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to 
prohibit  the  examination  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  of  any  minister  of  religion  in  connection 
with  communications  made  by  or  to  him  in 
his  professional  capacity  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties  to  such  communications”. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 — AUTHOR¬ 
ITY  TO  REPORT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  file  committee  amendments 
tonight  to  S.  1748,  the  bill  to  extend  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Humphrey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  reported  amendments  to  Senate 
bill  1748,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


u: 


LIMITATION  OF  APPLICABILITY  OF 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  CERTAIN 
DESIGNATED  PROFESSIONAL 
TEAS*  SPORTS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SP/NSORS  OF  BILL 

'•  KEF AUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
lor  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
oung],  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  co¬ 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  2545,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of 
designated  professional  team  sports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  when  the  bill  is  next 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President  on 
jiday,  August  21,  1959,  I  introduced, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  other  Senators, 
the\ill  (S.  2575)  to  provide  a  health 
benefits  program  for  certain  retired  em- 
ployeesVf  the  Government.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguishedVunior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr .  HARTKDi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDh(G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consist  that  the  name  of 
the  able  junior  Senatdv  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin]  be  added  as  \psponsor  of  S. 
2575,  the  bill  to  provide  a\ealth  benefits 
program  for  certain  retired  employees 
of  the  Government.  When  ISintroduced 
S.  2575  consent  was  given  for  the  bill  to 
lie  on  the  table  for  3  days  so  othfe*  Sena¬ 
tors  could  join  in  its  sponsorship,  but  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wafenot 
included  due  to  a  miscalculation  oftfeie 
available  to  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without; 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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^ercise  in  futility.”  Let  me  read  his 
wor  _ 

seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senators  are 
complaining  about  the  terms  of  the  law 
under  which  these  officials  are  operating. 
Senators  should  have  made  a  proposal  here 
either  to  change  the  law  or  to  repeal  it.  I 
believe  that\an  approach  as  futile  and  as 
meaningless  as  the  one  now  taken  is  not 
quite  worthy  okthis  fine  body  of  men  and 
one  very  wonderful  woman.  *  *  * 

“This  kind  of  b^ercise  in  futility  is  not 
only  bad  for  the  health  and  temper  of  the 
Senate,  but  is  destructive  of  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  this  very  fin®,  institution  with  the 
public  and  in  our  own\ainds”  (p.  15160  of 
the  August  20  Record)  , 

The  Senator  from  Ohidv.  [Mr.  Laxjsche] 
stated:  “I  do  not  want  to  be  one  to  imply 
baseness  and,  in  effect,  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  Executive  oh  the  Nation 
when  he  speaks  to  the  170  millioh  American 
people  and  openly  expresses  his  judgment  in 
regard  to  what  will  be  best. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  one  to  tell  tlbe  2,800 
million  people  of  the  world  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  any  purj 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  dishonesty  in  statfs 
what  he  believed  should  be  done”  (p. 
of  the  Aug.  20  Record)  . 

The  resolution  passed,  unfortunately. 
But  I  do  want  to  spell  out  for  this  Record 
just  what  was  involved  in  last  Thursday’s 
action. 

FNMA’s  proposed  action  was  taken  as  a 
means  of  balancing  the  budget  in  line  with 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress  that  FNMA 
liquidate  these  mortgages. 

In  the  law.  Congress  specifically  instructed 
FNMA  to  liquidate  these  mortgages  in  an 
“orderly”  manner.  Specifically,  the  law 
states  that  FNMA  should  liquidate  this  port¬ 
folio  whenever  it  can  do  so  (1)  without  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  home  mortgage  market 
generally,  and  (2)  with  minimum  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  administration’s  proposal  (to  which 
S.  Res.  130  objects)  was  based  on  this  ex¬ 
pressed  congressional  intent  that  FNMA 
liquidate  the  mortgages. 

One  way  to  liquidate  these  mortgages 
would  be  to  sell  them  in  the  mortgage  mar¬ 
ket  directly.  This  procedure  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  followed  in  the  past,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations. 

However,  the  administration  devised  a  plan 
under  which  the  liquidation  meant  both  less 
effect  on  the  home  mortgage  market  and 
less  loss  to  the  Federal  Government — in 
short,  it  more  fully  met  both  the  require¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  Congress  in  the  1954  law. 

The  administration  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  operation: 

FNMA  would  offer  $335  million  of  its  Vi 
mortgages  (out  of  a  total  of  about  $1  ini- 
lion)  to  private  investors  in  exchange A  or 
2% -percent  Treasury  bonds.  The  Treasury 
bonds  which  FNMA  would  thus  acquire 
would  in  turn  be  credited  to  FNM/  This 
credit  of  $335  million  would  enable  FNMA 
to  finance  $335  million  of  its  other  activities 
without  impact  on  the  Federa/  Budget  for 
fiscal  1960. 

This  operation  would  caurie  less  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  home  mortgage  market  than 
outright  sale  of  the  mortgages.  If  FNMA 
sold  the  $335  million,  they  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  new'  home  mortgages  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  $335  million.  But, 
under  the  administration’s  proposal,  FNMA 
would  swap  the  mortgages  for  funds  which 
are  not  now  in  tile  mortgage  market. 

This  operation  would  also  cause  less  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government.  If  FNMA  sold 
the  mortgages  outright,  it  would  have  to  do 
so  at  a  discount.  Under  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposal,  FNMA  will  exchange  the 
mortgages  at  par  for  Treasury  bonds. 

An  /dried  advantage  of  the  administration 
proposal  is  that  it  will  help  balance  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1960.  FNMA  is  com¬ 


mitted  to  engage  in  $335  million  worth  of 
special  assistance  activities  in  fiscal  1930. 
If  the  money  were  not  available  to  FNMA 
via  this  administration  proposal,  FNMA 
would  have  to  finance  the  $335  million 
directly  in  the  Federal  Budget. 

Now,  against  this  perfectly  honest  admin¬ 
istration  proposal  for  carrying  out  Congres¬ 
sional  intent,  along  comes  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  130. 

Senate  Resolution  130  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  proposed  exchange 
should  not  take  place.  Does  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  130  change  the  law?  Does  it  change 
the  expressed  congressional  intent  that 
these  mortgages  be  liquidated?  It  does  not. 

Senate  Resolution  130  merely  expresses 
disapproval.  It  looks  askance.  It  tells  the 
President  he  shouldn’t  do  what  Congress 
told  him  to  do  in  1954. 

Senate  Resolution  130  lists  three  rea¬ 
sons — and  only  three  reasons — why  the  pro¬ 
posed  exchange  should  not  take  place: 

(1)  “Loss  of  income  from  the  mortgage 
loans”;  specifically,  that  FNMA  will  no 
longer  receive  interest  income  on  these 
mortgages. 

(2)  “Loss  of  tax  revenues”;  specifically, 
that  the  Treasury  will  lose  revenue  because 

.private  investors  might  take  a  capital  loss 
^n  the  exchange. 

(3)  “Adverse  effect  upon  the  home  morti 
gag^  market”;  specifically,  that  mortgage 
funde  will  be  spent  on  FNMA’s  portfolio  amd 
Will  thus  detract  from  funds  availably  for 
new  home  mortgages. 

I  want,  to  expose  each  of  the§ri  three 
charges  to\the  light  of  day. 

First,  Seriate  Resolution  130  charges  that 
FNMA  woulaMose  money  under/the  admin¬ 
istration’s  proposal  since  FNMA  will  no 
longer  receive  interest  payments  on  these 
mortgages. 

Fundamentally,  the  issufe  here  is  whether 
FNMA  is  in  businessN^to/fnake  money  or  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  course,  any  tirr/Nanyone  sells  an  in¬ 
come-producing  asset,  he  foregoes  future 
income.  Now,  if  .FNMA  fs  in  business  to 
make  money  ofy  mortgage*,  then  by  all 
means  it  shoulcf  hold  on  to  mem;  not  only 
that,  FNMA  should  try  to  buWmore  mort¬ 
gages  to  mase  more  money.  However,  if — 
as  Congress  stated  in  1954 — FNMA’s  func¬ 
tion  is  “t<6  manage  and  liquidate”  this  par¬ 
ticular  portfolio  of  mortgages,  then  It  must 
sell  or/exchange  them  whenever  the  actua¬ 
tion  Warrants. 

Trier e  is  no  way  to  liquidate  the  mcM- 
g^es — as  directed  by  Congress — and  stnf 
ljoy  interest  income  from  them. 

That  would  be  having  your  cake  and  eat¬ 
ing  it  too. 

Most  important,  the  only  alternatives 
would  cost  the  Government  more. 

Alternative  one:  If  FNMA  sold  the  mort¬ 
gages  outright  (instead  of  exchanging  them) 
it  could  do  so  only  at  a  discount;  this  would 
mean  loss  of  principal,  not  just  a  nebulous 
concept  of  lost  future  income. 

Alternative  two:  If  FNMA  held  on  to  these 
mortgages,  the  full  impact  of  its  $335  mil¬ 
lion  in  special  assistance  activities  would 
hit  the  budget  for  fiscal  1960. 

Thus  the  alleged  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government  amounts  to  a  hypothetical  fu¬ 
ture  loss  of  less  than  $13.4  million — as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  equivalent  impact  of  $335 
million  in  fiscal  year  1960,  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  is  not  carried  out. 

So,  the  first  charge  on  which  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  130  is  based  is  erroneous. 

Second,  Senate  Resolution  130  charges 
that  the  Treasury  would  lose  tax  revenues 
under  the  administration’s  proposal.  This 
charge  is  just  plain  inaccurate. 

The  tax  experts  tell"  us  that  any  tax  loss 
in  fiscal  1960  would  be  fully  matched  by  a 
tax  gain  in  later  years  as  mortgages  ma¬ 
tured.  So  there  is  no  net  tax  gain  or  loss 
whatsoever.  Only  if  we  take  the  narrow 


and  fiscally  shortsighted  view  of  1960  is 
there  any  loss  at  all. 

Third,  Senate  Resolution  130  charges  tlrfat 
the  administration’s  proposal  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  home  mortgage  n^arket. 
What  about  this  charge? 

The  $335  million  proposed  for  liartiidation 
compares  with  total  mortgage  lending  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $30  billion  during  the  page  year,  con¬ 
sidering  only  recorded  nonfaum  mortgages 
of  $20,000  and  under.  The  $ftW  billion  which 
FNMA  wants  to  exchange  would  hardly 
make  much  of  a  dent  on  j&is  kind  of  mort¬ 
gage  market. 

In  1954,  Congress  mu£t  have  had  in  mind 
a  time  when  this  portfolio  could  be  “liqui¬ 
dated  without  advai'se  effect  on  the  home 
mortgage  market. /if  any  such  time  exists, 
it  is  now,  when  the  home  mortgage  market 
is  close  to  an  alMme  peak. 

So  we  see  that  on  a  minute’s  examination 
of  the  facts/  no  one  of  the  three  charges 
raised  by  Senate  Resolution  130  stands  up. 

The  astonishing  fact  is  that  in  the  debate 
last  Thursday  these  three  stated  reasons  for 
opposi/g  the  exchange  were  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned.  Instead,  the  burden  of  the  attack 
was/that  this  exchange  was  some  kind  of 
questionable  “deal.” 

Some  of  the  language  used  to  describe  this 
■'plan — which  is  sponsored  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States — was  deplorable  in  my 
book.  Let  me  read  back  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  to  describe  the  exchange: 

“Bailout  *  *  *  to  the  barefoot  boys  of 
Wall  Street”  (pp.  15141-15142  of  the  August 
20  Record)  . 

“An  utterly  unwarranted  break  to  holders, 
mostly  large  corporations,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  banks”  (p.  15144  of  the  August 
20  Record)  . 

“Operation  Horse  Trade”  (p.  15139  of  the 
August  20  Record  ) . 

“Benefit  which  would  be  bestowed  upon 
the  holders  of  the  long-term  bonds”  (p. 
15138  of  the  August  20  Record)  . 

“About  the  best  trade  since  Father  Knick¬ 
erbocker  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  $24” 
(p.  15142  of  the  August  20  Record). 

“A  real  ‘dilly’  ”  (p.  15149  of  the  August  20 
Record)  . 

All  I  need  to  say  about  these  intemperate 
charges  is  that  if  they  were  true — if  there 
were  a  grain  of  truth  to  them — why  aren’t 
they  mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  130  or 
the  committee’s  report. 

Instead,  Senate  Resolution  130  cooks  up 
three  other  charges,  which  are  equally  er¬ 
roneous. 

There  is  much  else  that  could  be  said  on 
this  subject— the  fact  that  Democratic  ad- 
linistrations  sold  almost  a  billion  of  these 
lortgages  with  never  a  peep  of  objection 
frcun  Congress — the  fact  that  the  real  pur¬ 
pose,  of  the  exchange  is  to  finance  positive 
housing  programs  of  FNMA  which  we  all 
support— the  fact  that  failure  to  make  this 
exchange  will  raise  the  already  burdensome 
public  debt  another  $335  million. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  merely  to  make 
these  few  closing  remarks  on  the  subject. 
I  simply  want\he  Record  to  show  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  cas^  against  this  proposed  ex¬ 
change. 

I  regret  that  tl^  Senate  took  the  action 
which  it  did. 

RACIAL  PROBLEM&vIN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mt  President,  this 
morning  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  joined  with  the  senior’Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  offering  a  resorption  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
from  its  further  consideration,  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislations.  This 
action  indicates  an  extreme  lael$  of 
patience  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  deep-seated  emotional  problems 
connected  with  racial  matters. 
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Perhaps  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  believes  that  he  has  the  solution  to 
problems  concerning  the  races.  It  is  my 
own  personal  opinion  that  the  solutions 
to  such  problems  do  not  lie  in  legisla¬ 
tion — and  particularly  such  solutions  do 
not  lie  in  Federal  legislation,  since  the 
problems  are  not  "uniform  in  either  type 
or  degree.  If,  indeed,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  feels  that  he  has  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  arising  from  racial  dif¬ 
ferences,  there  is  no  better  place  where 
they  could  be  applied  than  in  the  largest 
city  of  his  own  State. 

This  is  more  than  amply  illustrated  by 
an  editorial  published  in  the\New  York 
Times  today,  Tuesday,  August,  25,  en¬ 
titled  “Child-Gang  Murders.”  The  edi¬ 
torial  is  as  follows :  \ 

“Girl  Slain,  Six  Hurt  as  Two  Gangs  Fight.” 
That  was  yesterday’s  headline,  but  here\|tre 
some  others,  telling  part  of  the  story  of  New 
York  in  July  and  August:  ‘‘Police  Slay  Youth, 
in  Gang  War  Fight”;  “Boy  in  Gang  Fight v 
Dies  of  Shooting”;  “Two  Held  in  Killing  in 
Gang  Rumble”;  “Two  Teenagers  Get  5  to  20 
Years  for  Fatal  Beating  in  Park  Here”;  "Ra¬ 
cial  Resentment  Is  Cited  in  Shooting”; 
Youth  Sentenced  in  Park  Slaying”;  “Three 
Indicted  in  Murder”;  “Brooklyn  Boy,  15, 
Seized  as  Killer”;  “Four  Held  in  Beating  of 
Physician  Here”;  “Boy  Held  in  Homicide — 
Accused  of  Strangling  Woman  in  Robbery 
That  Netted  $1.10”;  “Policeman  Slashed  at 
Teenage  Dance”;  “Kings  Court  Jailed  538 
Youths  in  Year”;  “Bronx  Boy,  15,  Held  in 
Slaying  of  Girl.” 

These  are  headlines  from  the  last  2  months. 
The  catalog  is  not  complete,  of  course.  This 
is  just  the  worst  of  it.  Some  of  it,  the  latest 
shocking  incident  on  the  lower  East  Side,  in¬ 
volves  racial  conflict,  as  between  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans.  Some  of  it  is  merely  bestial 
brutality,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Only  recently  the  city  administration  had 
been  voicing  satisfaction  over  the  compara¬ 
tive  lull  in  young  gang  rumbles.  Then  the 
storm  breaks  again.  Obviously  there  is  no 
room  for  satisfaction.  The  hunt  for  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  for  its 
remedies  cannot  rest.  We,  in  this  city  of 
many  races  and  shades  of  color,  still  have 
lessons  to  learn  in  living  together.  And  we 
still  need  more  policemen  on  the  streets. 
When  will  that  word  reach  city  hall? 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  this  morning,  the 
last  sentence  of  the  editorial  might  well 
be  changed  from  “When  will  that  word 
reach  city  hall?”  to  “When  will  that 
word  reach  the  New  York  Senator?” 
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FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  TOURIST/ 
LITERATURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2411)  to  amend  para- 
.  graph  1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  free  imputation 
of  tourist  literature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is'on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendme/its  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments^ were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  th^bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  )?ead  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  2411)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1629  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  tourist  lit¬ 
erature,  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws  for 
works  of  art  and  other  exhibition  ma¬ 
terial,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  H.R.  2411  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  REPA¬ 
TRIATED  AMERICAN  NATIONALS 

WITHOUT  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

\  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen¬ 
dar  'SJo.  811,  Senate  bill  2467. 

Th&RRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be\stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
2467)  to  authorize  the  development/of 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  emergency  assistance,  ana  the 
provision  of  su<m  assistance,  to  Repatri¬ 
ated  American  nationals  withont  avail¬ 
able  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER'.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

STIMULATION  OF/PRODUCTION  AND 

CONSERVATION  OF  COAl\-  CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  MOTS. /Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on/he  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bm  (H.R.  6596)  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  United  States  through 
research  and  development  by  creating  a 
Co/A  Research  and  Development  Com- 
ssion,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
,  nanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6596)  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  through  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  1. 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagre 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nt 
bered  2,  3,  and  4,  and  agree  to  the  samev 
James  E.  Murray, 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  /senate. 
Wayne  N.  AspiNAll, 

Ed  Edmondso/ 

John  P.  Say/or, 

J.  Ernest  Wharton 
(byprorfy), 

Managers  on  the  P/ft  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pres/nt  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no/objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS. /Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is/n  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  / 

So  thyreport  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  /  SCHOEPFEL.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  S.  2578  was 
reiyrted  yesterday  without  the  separate 
miority  views  of  the  junior  Senator 
.  om  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  my¬ 
self.  The  report  has  been  printed  with 
only  the  individual  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  separate  minority  views 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
S.  2578,  to  provide  a  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  correct  inequities  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  printed  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXPORTATION  OF  SURPLUS  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  S.  1748,  to  provide 
that  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  destined  to  foreign  countries 
exported  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram,  must  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
export  vessel  at  a  U.  S.  port.  However, 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  has  also  foreseen 
the  harmful  situations  which  may  arise 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  in  absence  of 
such  an  amendment,  and  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  his  amendment  to  remedy  those 
situations. 

I  now  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  amendment;  and  with  the 
Senator’s  permission,  I  would  like  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  measure. 

On  July  23  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  issued  notice  of  a  new  policy  order 
which  will  result  in  complete  disruption 
of  the  well-established  and  orderly  way 
in  which  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  exported  under  title  I,  II, 
and  III  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  Beginning 
September  1,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
American  grain  inspectors  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  inspect  American  surplus  grain 
at  Canadian  ports.  For  the  first  time 
the  transshipment  of  this  grain  through 
Canadian  ports  will  be  permitted.  For 
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the  first  time  grain  and  other  surplus 
commodities  going  to  foreign  countries 
under  Federal  auspices  will  be  inspected 
at  and  shipped  through  non-American 
ports,  in  great  volume  and  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  of  time. 

This  may  sound  quite  harmless  on  the 
surface.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
what  can  and  will  happen  once  this  radi¬ 
cally  different  method  of  handling  ex¬ 
port  grain  takes  effect. 

There  will  be  a  serious  and  sudden 
cutback  in  the  amount  of  grain  shipped 
to,  stored  at,  and  loaded  from  our  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  gulf  ports.  This  will  deal  these 
ports  a  staggering  financial  blow,  and 
not  one  will  fail  to  feel  the  effect. 
Everyone  from  the  grain  elevator  owner 
to  the  stevedore  on  the  dock  will  suffer. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  public  and  private 
capital  invested  in  grain-handling  facili¬ 
ties  at  these  ports  will  lie  idle.  I  am 
sure  Senators  will  agree  that  such  debili¬ 
tation  of  our  ports  is  a  serious  matter. 
As  soon  as  the  bars  are  let  down  and  our 
tremendous  stocks  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  start  flowing  through  Canadian 
ports,  stagnation  of  our  own  ports  will 
begin. 

The  volume  of  the  grain  involved  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480  is  hard  to  conceive. 
It  amounts  to  nearly  half  of  all  the  grain 
usually  exported  through  our  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports,  and  is  estimated  to  have 
a  value  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  Records 
show  that  shipments  totaled  nearly  300 
million  bushels  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  alone.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
grain. 

)  Although  grain  accounts  for  most  of 
'the  tonnage,  I  point  out  that  grain  is 
not  by  any  means  the  only  commodity 
involved.  All  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  title  I,  II,  and  III  of 
Public  Law  480  are  included.  To  give 
an  idea  of  how  many  interests  will  be 
affected,  some  of  the  other  large  volume 
commodities  also  included  are  tobacco, 
cotton,  butter,  dried  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  poultry,  lard,  vegetable 
oil,  and  rice. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  with  officials  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  and  the  State  ports  authority  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  this  is  an  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  precedent.  While  the  initial  steps 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
only  affect  grains,  we  could  eventually 
expect  other  commodities  possibly  to  be 
shipped  out  of  other  foreign  ports,  re¬ 
ducing  traffic  in  ports  all  over  the  United 
States. 

One  can  readily  see  that  anything  dis¬ 
rupting  the  normal  flow  of  these  items 
through  our  ports  would  disrupt  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  national  economy.  Our 
transportation  industry  will  be  among 
those  seriously  affected. 

The  American  merchant  marine,  al¬ 
ready  in  financial  difficulties  and  faced 
with  ever-increasing  foreign  competition, 
will  be  all  but  out  of  the  picture  once 
this  change  is  made.  Although  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  normally  must  be  placed 
in  American-flag  ships  at  the  minimum 
ratio  of  one  for  one,  if  there  are  not 
enough  American  ships  available  at  the 
time  of  loading,  this  requirement  is  not 
binding.  And  American  ships — espe¬ 
cially  the  ocean-going  variety — are  in  an 


extreme  minority  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  taxpayer 
has  subsidized  this  surplus  grain  every 
step  of  the  way,  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  to  its  storage  in  public  elevators. 
Suddenly,  the  taxpayer  is  denied  this  last 
chance  to  get  some  of  his  money  back. 
The  money  we  spend  to  ship  this  grain 
overseas  in  foreign  vessels  is  not  only  lost 
forever  to  American  shipowners  and 
businesses,  but  also  represents  a  consid¬ 
erable  loss  to  America  at  large. 

The  merchant  marine,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  part  of  our  transportation  in¬ 
dustry  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Our  land  carriers  will  lose  the  compara¬ 
tively  long  hauls  from  the  Midwest  to  our 
ocqgn  ports.  And  when  anything  the 
size  of  this  grain  movement  is  snatched 
away  from  a  segment  of  the  economy 
whose  principal  livelihood  is  derived  from 
transporting  volume  goods,  there  is 
bound  to  be  financial  hardship  and  de¬ 
bilitation  reaching  out  in  all  directions. 

There  is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Opponents  of  this 
high-handed  move  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  not  opponents  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  The  protection  of 
our  own  U.S.  ports  is  the  main  issue,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  protection 
i§  afforded. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  this 
unreasonable  action  will  harm  America 
and  its  businesses.  American  ship 
chandlers  and  all  the  people  from  which 
they  buy  goods  will  be  affected.  This  is 
true  because  a  ship  gets  its  supplies  at 
the  last  port  of  loading,  and  that  port 
in  this  case  will  be  Canadian.  Thus, 
instead  of  American  goods  being  placed 
aboard,  Canadian  or  other  goods  will  be 
used,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the 
ship.  All  phases  of  American  labor  is 
adversely  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  American  ports,  a  dual  system  of 
grain  inspection  is  used.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  an  agriculture  employee 
checks  the  work  of  employees  of  States 
or  private  commercial  organizations  li¬ 
censed  by  the  Department.  In  this  way, 
there  is  a  doublecheck  on  the  quality  of 
the  grain.  No  provision  for  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  has  yet  been  made  under  this  new 
setup. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  provision  for 
an  appeal  service  at  Canadian  inspec¬ 
tion  points,  such  as  is  called  for  by  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1916.  The 
importance  of  allowing  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  appeal  the  grade  given  a  par¬ 
ticular  shipment  by  a  particular  inspec¬ 
tion  team  is  obvious  and  necessary. 

Finally,  there  is  the  legal  aspect. 
Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  le¬ 
gality  of  this  abrupt  change  in  the  rules. 
The  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  is  in  part 
a  criminal  statute.  As  such,  it  contains 
provisions  for  the  prosecution  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  act.  How,  I  ask,  can 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  imple¬ 
ment  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act, 
or  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  a  foreign 
country — even  when  that  country  is  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north?  Congress 
and  Congress  alone  can  give  such  au¬ 
thority,  and  no  such  authority  has  been 
given  to  date. 


Lastly,  I  point  out  to  you  the  unrea¬ 
sonable — almost  ludicrous — aspect  of 
this  move  by  one  of  our  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  fostering  American  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  Under  this  plan,  millions 
of  tons  of  subsidized  agricultural  products 
will  be  diverted  to  ports  outside  our 
borders  and  to  ships  of  other  nations  at 
a  time  when  our  own  economy — and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  segments  which  have  to  do 
with  transportation — is  in  the  condition 
it  is  today.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
this  system  of  beyond-the-border  grain 
inspection  will  not  spread  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  gulf  ports  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  bringing  to  that  area  the  same  sort 
of  disruption  and  hardship. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  new 
policy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  can  readily 
be  solved  by  the  passage  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  providing  that  when  these  prod¬ 
ucts  leave  the  country,  they  must  do  so 
through  an  American  port.  By  this 
amendment,  our  ports,  our  carriers,  our 
grain  interests,  and  the  taxpayers  at 
large  would  not  be  deprived  of  their 
rightful  share  of  this  important  segment 
of  American  commerce. 

I  am  encouraged  to  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  other  Senators,  including  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  who  now  stands  beside  me, 
will  support  the  position  I  have  just 
stated. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mi*.  HART.  I  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  outset  of  the  Senator’s 
remarks.  This,  I  take  it,  is  a  subject 
which  was  debated  at  some  length  in  the 
other  House  within  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
has  been.  There  is  also  an  amendment 
pending  in  the  Senate,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree  that  if  the  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
would  be  substantial,  about  the  only  in¬ 
terest  that  could  be  said  to  be  protected 
and  gain  ground  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  be,  at  the  most, 
100  shippers  on  the  eastern  and  Gulf 
ports? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Not  only  that,  but  when  commodities 
are  loaded  in  another  country,  there  is 
not  the  same  protection. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  agreed  that  the  Port  of  Montreal 
will  be  supplied  with  an  adequate  inspec¬ 
tion  staff  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture?  ! 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true;  but  in  the  case  of  criminal 
statutes,  I  ask  how  we  would  enforce  a 
criminal  statute  if  it  were  violated  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  HART.  I  assume  that  the  use  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  reflects  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  some  15  to  17  cents  a  bushel  of 
grain  moved. 

If  the  amendment  which  it  is  proposed 
to  submit,  as  I  understand  it,  is  adopted, 
the  taxpayer,  the  shipper,  indeed,  the 
ultimate  user  of  these  foods  will  be  dis- 
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advantaged  in  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Why  cannot  that  food  be  loaded  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HART.  Some  of  it  will  be.  As  I 
understand,  the  amendment  is  aimed  to 
prevent  the  topping  off  at  Montreal  of 
shipments  which  move  from  the  upper 
lakes  through  the  limited  draft  of  the 
seaway  to  Montreal.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  There  will  be  a  large 
movement  in  American  bottoms  through 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  I  suggest  that  we 
seriously  ought  to  question  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  see  if  it  is  not  a  renewal  of  the 
battle  which  was  waged  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  we  in  the  Midwest — 
indeed,  the  Nation — thought  had  been 
won.  We  believe  the  railroads  must  step 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  economic 
growth  of  the  whole  Nation. 

This  is  a  question  which  was  debated 
for  years  in  the  seaway  fight.  I  would 
be  surprised  if  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Dakotas  and  the  Far  West  could  do  any¬ 
thing  except  suffer  substantially  if  we 
were  misled  into  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  in  the  notion  that  it  is  a  pro- 
American  gesture. 

If  the  amendment  is  offered,  I  hope 
that  this  exchange  of  views  of  today  will 
serve  to  alert  all  of  us  to  what  is  really 
behind  the  amendment.  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  his  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  support  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said.  It  is 
well  known  that  not  all  the  Lake  States 
agree  on  all  subjects.  But  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  do  agree,  namely,  we  do  want  to 
get  the  benefits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way.  The  construction  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  was  fought  for  many 
years  by  the  railroads  and  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports.  We  have  now  been  able  to 
have  it  constructed.  But  if  we  cannot 
ship  goods,  if  we  cannot  ship  wheat 
from  the  lake  ports,  and  it  has  to  be 
taken  by  rail  to  the  gulf  or  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  there  be  put  on  seagoing 
ships,  we  will  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
seaway. 

So  while  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  un¬ 
fortunately  will  differ  with  Illinois  over 
the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  the  battle  which  we  hope  will 
be  fought  out  tomorrow,  nevertheless  on 
the  seaway  issue  and  on  other  points  we 
are  together.  We  are  desirious  of  main¬ 
taining  friendly  relations  with  Canada. 

If  the  amendment  does  what  I  think 
it  will  do,  the  result  will  be  that  Canada 
will  lose  a  large  portion  of  its  business 
in  the  form  of  shipments  to  Montreal. 
While  Canada  at  times  is  unreasonable 
in  the  demands  which  it  makes,  never¬ 
theless,  we  want  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  act  together  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  seaway. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  who  is  one  of 
the  most  amiable  Member  of  this  body, 
and  whom  we  all  like  very  much,  will 


not  urge  this  amendment,  because  if  he 
does,  on  this  point,  then  those  of  us  who 
tomorrow  will  be  struggling  with  one 
another  on  the  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  bill  will,  on  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  be  united  in  the  defense  of  the 
seaway  and  will  be  working  for  friendly 
relations  with  our  sister  in  the  snows  to 
the  north. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
particular  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  addressed 
himself  was  offered  in  the  other  body 
and  was,  I  am  happy  to  report,  rejected 
there.  That  amendment  provided  for  a 
50-50  shipping  ratio  between  foreign  bot¬ 
toms  and  domestic  bottoms,  so  as  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true,  provided  the  ships  are 
available.  If  the  shipments  are  to  be 
made  from  Canada,  it  can  easily  be  said 
that  American  ships  are  not  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  raises  a  very  good  point. 
In  other  words,  he  is  saying,  on  behalf 
of  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  does  not 
service  some  of  the  ports  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Well,  let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine  get  busy.  Let 
them  service  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  Middle  West  is  a  rich,  pro¬ 
ductive  part  of  the  Nation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  second  largest  seaport  in  the 
United  States  is  Duluth,  Minn.  We  have 
no  restrictions  on  American  ships;  in 
fact,  we  love  them  and  want  them.  I 
think  most  of  the  ships  which  operate 
there  are  American  ships. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  great  Middle  West,  which  is 
served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  been  afforded  ocean¬ 
going  ships  operating  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  I  hope  that  oceangoing  ships 
under  the  American  flag  will  come  to  the 
lake  port  cities.  There  is  no  law  against 
that.  It  is  simply  that  the  ship  opera¬ 
tors  did  not  believe  the  market  was  going 
to  be  there. 

I  will  make  a  prediction:  The  port  of 
Duluth-Superior  will  produce  more  com¬ 
merce  than  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf 
States  or  the  Eastern  Seaboard  save 
one — New  York  City. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  lake  ports 
should  be  penalized.  Furthermore,  I 
see  no  reason  why  our  farm  producers 
should  be  penalized  by  excessive  rates, 
when  we  can  get  reasonable  rates 
through  ocean  shipping  or  lake  shipping 
with  foreign  ships. 

When  the  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
bill  to  renew  or  extend  Public  Law  480, 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  that  just  as  we  from  the  Midwest 
stood  valiantly  and  fought  for  the  sea¬ 
way,  which  today  is  a  reality,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent,  so  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will  not  be 
made  merely  some  sort  of  private  park. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
transportation  for  the  good  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  international  com¬ 
merce. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 


!r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask\  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
noonvtomorrow. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1959 


gilding,  and  to 
potion  5  of  this 
essary  to  carry 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  bp  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid-y 
eration  of  Calendar  No.  700,  S.  1654.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  statec^by  title  for  the  informatiofL 
of  the  Senat 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  /S. 
1654)  to  provide  for  the  constructkm, 
alteration,  an^  acquisition  of  public 
buildings  of  the  Federal  Governrtfent, 
and  for  other  pih-poses,  which  had/been 
reported  from  thp  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may\be  cited  as  th(/“Public 
Buildings  Act  of  195S 
Sec..  2.  No  public  building  shall/ be  con¬ 
structed  except  by  thfe  Administnhtcr,  who 
shall  construct  such  public  building  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  Act.\  / 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  dona¬ 
tion,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  Any  building 
and  its  site  which  he  determines  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  his  dutids  ulider  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Adminis\rqltor  is  author¬ 
ized  to  alter  any  public 
acquire  in  accordance  with 
Act  such  land  as  may  be  ni 
out  such  alteration.  __  f 

(b)  No  approval  under  section  7  shall  be 
required  for  any  alteration  anti  acquisition 
authorized  by  this  section  tae  estimated 
maximum  cost  of  which  does\not  exceed 
$200,000.  /  \ 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Admirdstrator  isVuthorized 
to  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  do¬ 
nation,  exchange,  or  Otherwise,  such  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  use  as  sites,  or  Additions  to  sites,  for 
public  buildings  authorized  to  be  constructed 
or  altered  under  thiA  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  a  public  building  iA  to  be 
used  in  whole  or  id  part  for  post  office  pur¬ 
poses  the  Administrator  shall  act  jointly  with 
the  Postmaster  General  in  selecting  the  town 
or  city  wherein  spch  building  is  to  be  Con¬ 
structed,  and  iiy  selecting  the  site  in  such 
town  or  city  fo rf  such  building. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  is  to 
quire  a  site  urfder  this  section,  he  may,  Cf 
he  deems  it  /necessary,  solicit  by  publi\ 
advertisement/  proposals  for  the  sale,  dona\ 
tion,  or  exchange  of  real  property  to  the\ 
United  Statefe  to  be  used  as  such  site.  In' 
selecting  a  /ite  under  this  section  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator/  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Postmaster/  General  if  the  public  building 
to  be  constructed  thereon  is  to  be  used  in 
whole  or /in  part  for  post  office  purposes) 
is  authorized  to  select  such  site  as  in  his 
estimation  is  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  /States  to  construct  a  new  public 
to  acqrnre  such  site  without  regard  to  title 
III  of  tfhe  Federal  Property  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Sec/  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
deemfe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Unitfed  States  to  construct  a  new  public 
buijtiing  to  take  the  place  of  an  existing 
public  building,  he  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
molish  the  existing  building  and  to  use  the 
sitfe  on  which  it  is  located  for  the  site  of  the 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  Sen,  Bridges  submitt ed,, Public  Lave  480\^mendment  to  require  shipments, 
of  surplus  commodities  from  U,  S  ,/ports ,  Sen.  Stennis  urged  establishment  of 
.Agricultural  Policy  Commission,/  Sen,  ;cGee  urged  reduction  of  lajib  imports. 


1.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES ;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Bridges  submitted  an  amendment, 
for  himself  and  several  others  (to  S.  1748,  to  extend  Public  Law  480)  to 
require  that  the  shipment  of  surplus  commodities  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  be  transported  and  shipped  directly  from  U.  S.  ports.  He  stated 
that  this  Department  has  announced  that  effective  Sept.  1,  1959,  "it 
will  permit  the  export  of  grain  moving  under  Government  programs^  through 
f  Canadian  ports,  providing  it  passes  U.  S.  Government  inspection,  and  that 

"There  seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  when  the  American  taxpayer  must  foot 
the  bill  in  carrying  out  this  Public  Law  480  program,  why  we  should  not 
permit  the  American  economy  to  participate  to  the  maximum  extent  in  t  e 
business  and  commerce  that  develops  out  of  these  programs,  p.  1584b 


-  2  - 


2. 


6 . 


PROGRAM.  Sen.  Stennis  urged  enactment  of  his  bill,  S.  2395,  to  establis) 


an\Agricultural  Policy  Commission  "to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  on  a 


commodity-by-commodity  basis  of  various  agricultural  programs  of  the  Pedej; 
Government."  He  referred  to  the  increasing  surpluses  of  cotton  and  whec 
and  stated  that,  "I  see  no  real  hope  of  sound  legislation  until  a  complete 
reappraisal  and  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  program  and  basic  objectives 


and  a  policy  clearly  established.”  pp.  15871-2 


3.  LAMB.  Sen.  MpGee  stated  that  the  lamb  market  "has  been  in  deep  trouble, 
partly  due  to  the  importation  of  frozen  carcasses,  and  partly  due  to  some 
questionable  practices  of  lamb  grading,  condoned  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  stated  that  lamb  and  mutton  imports  jumped  from/l  1/3  million 
pounds  in  1956  td  24  million  in  1958,  urged  this  Department /"to  take  the 
proper  procedures , the  precautionary  steps,  to  check  these/future  imports", 
and  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  importation  of  lamb  and  mutton  from 
Australia.  p.  15872, 


4.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported /frith  amendments  H.  R. 
3610,  to  increase  grants  for  the  construction  of  seWage  treatment  works 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (S./Rept.  835).  p.  15844 


\ 


5.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6939,  to 
increase  the  area  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  which  may  be  held  under  coal 
lease  by  any  one  person  or  firm  from  2,560  acres  to  10,240  acres  or,  in 
some  circumstances,  to  15,360  acres,  pp.  1/5845-6 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ments  S.  155,  to  permit  the  donation  ofGovernment  surplus  property  to 
libraries  which  are  tax-supported  or  publicly  owned  and  operated  (S.  Rept. 


836).  p.  15909 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Neuberger  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 

bill  by  Sen.  Gore  to  provide  for/ supplemental  financing  of  the  Federal  high¬ 
way  program  by  a  recision  of  1 /percent  of  allX^ppropriations  approved  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  stating  that  many  Federal  programs  affected  are  as  importar 
as  the  highway  program,  pp/15866-8 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Youiig,  Ohio,  stated  there  was  a  need  for  lower  electric 
power  rates  for  the  Northeastern  States,  and  commended  the  TVA  program  for 
providing  electric  powenr  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  pp.  15877-8 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


9.  RECREATION.  Sen.  .Yarborough  commended  and  inserted  two  newspaper  articles 
favoring  legislation  to  preserve  certain  national  shorelines  for  public 
recreation,  iiycluding  Pagre  Island,  Tex.  pp.  A7490-1 


10.  OPERATION  BOOTSTRAP.  Rep.  Berry  inserted  an  editorial  favoring  his  operation 
bootstrap  ,plan  for  Indians,  p.  A7492 


11,  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  editorial  discussing  a  proposal 


to  connect  Federal  power  generating  facilities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
those:  in  the  Central  Valley  region  in  California,  expressing  concern  about 
the/value  of  a  study  of  the  tie  by  Interior  and  stating  that  Interior  "sold 
ocyt  the  beginnings  of  the  tie  to  a  power  company  5  years  ago."  p.  A7497  \ 
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We  are  ad/vised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  it  would  interpose  no  objection  to  the 
submission  ot  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerel\yours, 

Derick  H.  Mueller, 
\Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  of  and  Need  for  the 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Repeal  Certain 
Retirement  Promotion  Authority  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  tSurvey 
Sections  9  and  10  of  public  Law  86-155 
repealed  the  so-called  “tombstone”  promo¬ 
tion  provision  of  certain  exiting  laws  which 
authorize  a  higher  retirements  grade  for  of¬ 
ficers  specially  commended  foi\performance 
in  actual  combat.  Sections  9  aJ\d  10,  how¬ 
ever,  related  only  to  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Thev existing 
“tombstone”  promotion  provision  applicable 
to  the  commissioned  officers  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  regains 
in  effect. 

In  the  interests  of  parity  of  treatment,  Ve 
do  not  believe  that  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey' 
should  continue  to  be  granted  this  authority 
where  similar  authority  with  respect  to  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  repealed. 

The  subject  draft  legislation  would  repeal 
the  “tombstone”  promotion  authority  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE  JUR¬ 
ISDICTION  EXERCISED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OVER  CERTAIN 
LAND— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  an  amendment,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1617)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdic¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
land  in  the  several  States  used  for  Fed¬ 
eral  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

JMr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  correct  the  situation  that  is 
being  created  by  an  extraordinary  move 
by  one  of  the  departments  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Department  ,of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that,  effective  September  1, 
1959,  it  will  permit  the  export  of  grain 
moving  under  Government  programs 
through  Canadian  ports,  providing  it 
passes  U.S.  Government  inspection. 
This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  U.S.  in¬ 
spection  stations  will  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  such  Canadian  ports. 

The  essential  question  involved  here  Is 
simply  whether  American-owned  surplus 


commodities  shall  be  handled  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  through  a  foreign  port. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
j  poses  to  ship  surplus  wheat  through  a 
[foreign  port  at  what  is,  in  effect,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  that  port.  The  question  is 
'whether  we  want  to  subsidize  a  foreign 
operation  in  that  manner. 

We  are  talking  about  commodities  that 
every  taxpayer  of  this  country  has  money 
Unvested  in. 

Until  this  move  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  American  people  and 
American  businesses  received  some  re¬ 
turn  benefits  as  part  of  the  Public  Law 
:480  program.  This  was  only  as  it 
; should  be. 

There  seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason, 
jwhen  the  American  taxpayer  must  foot 
jthe  bill  in  carrying  out  this  Public  Law 
480  program,  why  we  should  not  permit 
[the  American  economy  to  participate  to 
jthe  maximum  extent  in  the  business  and 
commerce  that  develops  out  of  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

To  cut  off  or  reduce  this  American  par- 
!  ticipation  is  to  cut  off  or  reduce  the  taxes 
generated  by  this  American  business. 

The  reason  advanced  for  shipping  our 
[Government-owned  surplus  commodities 
Through  a  foreign  port  is  that  some  sav¬ 
ings  in  transportation  costs  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

There  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind 
'whether  enough  will  be  saved  through 
use  of  a  foreign  port  to  make  up  the 
amount  which  will  be  lost  in  the  form 
of  taxes  from  American  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  heretofore  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  specified  that 
grain  and  other  surplus  U.S.  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  for  oversea  delivery  had  to  be  han¬ 
dled  through  U.S.  ports,  and  it  was  only 
in  U.S.  ports  that  grain  inspection  serv¬ 
ice,  which  is  essential  for  export  grain, 
was  provided. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
simply  maintains  this  sensible  and 
proven  satisfactory"  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  day.  Certain 
other  Senators  have  indicated  they  may 
wish  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
day,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  here¬ 
tofore  filed  an  amendment  of  similar 
import  to  that  now  filed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  My  amendment  is  now  printed 
and  lying  on  the  table.  Having  joined 
in  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  do  not  have  at 
the  moment  any  intention  of  calling  up 
my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(4)  Title  HI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 


“  ‘Sec.  306.  Any  shipment  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  be  exported  to  a 
foreign  country  under  this  Act  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  ocean  vessel  on  which  such 
commodities  are  to  be  transported  to  the 
foreign  port  of  discharge  only  at  a  United 
States  port.’  ”  j  _ _ 

l - 

STABILIZATION  /PAYMENTS  TO 
SMALL  DOMES^C  PRODUCERS  OP 
LEAD  AND  ZINfc— ADDITIONAL  CO¬ 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  KERR./  Mr.  President,  on  August 
26,  I  introcjnced  Senate  bill  2601,  di¬ 
recting  th^/ Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

Bnd  maintain  a  program  of 
i  payments  to  small  domestic 
>f  lead  and  zinc.  Since  that 
)f  the  distinguished  and  able 
•om  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  and 
r]  have  requested  to  be  joined 
>rs  to  this  important  legisla- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  when  Senate  bill  2601  is  next 
;  printed,  that  the  names  of  the  Senators 
from  Nevada  he  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORiZATION  FOR  SELECT  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
i  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
[authorized  during  the  adjournment  of 
[the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  to 
|  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  entitled  “Studies  of  Dual  Distri¬ 
bution:  The  Flat  Glass  Industry,  To¬ 
gether  With  Staff  Report,”  and  that  the 
report  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
be  authorized  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  report 
ntitled  “Monopoly  and  Technological 
oblems  in  the  Scrap-Steel  Industry” 
arJlsl  that  the  report  be  printed. 

e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEASING.  OF  COAL  LANDS  IN 
ALASKA,— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  theNjisagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill\H.R.  6939)  to  repeal 
the  act  of  October  20, 1914  (38  Stat.  741) , 
as  amended  (48  U.S'.O.,  secs.  432-452), 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.'  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the\eport,  as 
follows:  \ 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
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amenapients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6939)  tq  repeal  the  act  of  October  20,  1914 
(38  Stat\741),  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.,  secs. 
432-452) ,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  aind  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Ea-IJEST  GRTJENrNG, 

FRaWk  E.  MOSS, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Managers  on  th&J’art  of  the  Senate. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Walter  Rogers, 

John  P.  SatKlor, 

J.  Ernest  Wharton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ojUAe  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  IsNthere  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  import 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

Editorial  entitled  “Confirm  Judge  For¬ 
man,”  published  in  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Evening  Press,  on  August  10,  1959. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts  of  television  program  “Today, ’* 
relating  to  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  presented 
on  August  26,  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI-N 

CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

Address  by  Senator  Kuchel,  delivered  in 
Statuary  Hall  on  August  28,  1959,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  death  of  Padre  Junipero 
Serra. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER : 

Editorial  entitled  “Needed :  More  Doctors,” 
published  in  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning 
Call  of  August  7,  1959. 

Editorial  entitled  “Power  Intertie,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Northwest  Ruralite  for  August 
1959. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Editorial  entitled  “Now  It’s  Un  to  the 
Russians,”  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  today,  August  28,  1959. 

Editorial  entitled  “U.S.  Labor  Leaders  Can 
Handle  Selves  With  Khrushchev,”  published 
in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Article  written  by  James  Marlow,  entitled 
“How  To  Spur  Americans  To  Keep  Up  With 
Soviet  Progress,”  published  in  the  Janesville 
Daily  Gazette  on  August  23,  1959. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

Editorial  entitled  “Let  Senate  Group  Know 
People  Want  Park  at  Padre  Island,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  on 
Tuesday,  August  25,  1959;  and  article  written 
by  Marquis  Childs,  entitled  “Powerful  Lob¬ 
bies  Oppose  Park  Conservation  Moves,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
on  Tuesday,  August  25,  1959. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD:  / 

Article  on  Premier  Pedro  G.  Beltran  of 
Peru,  written  by  Tad  Szulc  and  published/in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  28  1959  / 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Article  written  by  Alan  L.  Otten,  entitled 
The  Taft-Nixon,  Ike-Rockefeller  /Parallels 
Are  Much  Less  Valid  Than  Often, ''Claimed,” 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jou/nal  on  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1959;  and  article  writter/by  Courtney 
Sheldon,  entitled  “Elevating  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,”  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  August  26,  1959/ 

By  Mr.  THURMONp': 

Article  written  by  Mr/Marvin  D.  Resnick, 
entitled  “Contested  Ejection  Expert,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol 
Hill,  Washington,  D/6.,  on  August  26,  1959. 

By  Mr.  CASE:  of  South  Dakota: 

Column  entitled  “The  Rambler  Looks  Back 
20  Years,”  by  G/orge  Kennedy,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 
25,  1959.  ' 


DIVERSION  OF  WATER  FROM  LAKE 
MICHIGAN,  AT  CHICAGO 

The' VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  require  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
^Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tiorkis  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 


FUNCTIONAL  REORGANIZATK 
FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE:  /  A 
“MUST”  NfN  THE  SPACE  A) GE 
Mr.  President- 


Mr.  ENGLE) 
The  PRESID: 
in  the  chair) . 
fornia. 

Mr.  ENGLE. 


$G  OFFICER  Ofcr.  Fong 
ae  Senator  from  Cali- 


Mr> 


'resident,  today  I 
wish  to  speak  about  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  space 
and  missile  programs.  /  I  shall  also  have 
some  proposals  to  make  regarding  the 
organization,  in  general,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense./ It  is  my  conviction 
that  U.S.  supremacy  in  space  science  is 
threatened,  not/by  lack  of  talentNbut  by 
lack  of  skill  iji  bureaucracy.  If  we  are 
to  be  superior  to  the  Soviets,  the 'first 
requisite  is/a  system  of  government  that 
can  maximize  our  scientific  and  Indus' 
trial  capabilities. 

Our.  form  of  government,  our  way  of 
doing'’  business,  is  relatively  new  in  the 
perspective  of  history.  The  question  is 
w/'ether  we  can  stand  the  test  against 
pile  of  th§  most  efficient  examples  of  the 
old  order — a  dictatorship  with  modern 
refinements,  a  dictatorship  that  has  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  discipline  to 
override  the  agony  and  frustration  of 
the  masses,  and  a  straight  line  of  com¬ 
mand  that  can  direct  toward  a  single 
objective  the  resources,  human  and  ma¬ 
terial,  of  a  large  and  powerful  nation. 
In  meeting  this  challenge,  the  economic 
and  political  structures  of  this  country 
face  the  greatest  challenge  in  our  his¬ 
tory  in  the  short  years  ahead.  How  we 
oiganize  to  do  the  job  will  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  winning  and  losing  the  cold 
war. 

Some  time  ago  I  held  an  informal,  off- 
the-record  dinner  meeting  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  in  the  aircraft,  missile, 
and  space  field  of  southern  California. 

I  asked  them  a  blunt  question:  “If  we 
want  to  make  better  and  faster  progress 
in  keeping  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the 


missile  and  space  field,  what  do  you, 
recommend — more  money,  better  organ/ 
ization,  or  what?” 

The  answer  was  unanimous:  That 
what  we  need  most  is  better  organization 
from  a  governmental  standpoint-  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  some  /selected 
areas,  more  money  would  her  helpful. 
But  the  basic  difficulty  in  making 
progress  is  the  multiheadea  approach 
to  the  solution  of  our  defense  problems 
and  the  bureaucratic  quagmire  that  sur¬ 
rounds  our  missile  and/6ur  space  effort. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
leaders  did  not  as£r  for  more  money, 
particularly.  What  they  asked  for  was 
better  governmental  organization. 
no  clear/line  of  command 

This  view  oythe  matter  has  been  cor¬ 
roborated  tipie  and  again  by  the  men  in 
the  military  field  who  have  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  causing  the  missile  and 
space  pytgram  to  go  forward. 

Maj/  Gen.  John  B.  Medaris,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Missile 
Corjzmand,  said  at  a  congressional  hear¬ 
ing 

We  have  no  handicap  in  the  use  of  our 
resources  once  our  resources  are  approved  to 
us  and  our  line  of  approach  is  approved. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  confu¬ 
sion,  the  overlapping  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  absence  of  a  clear  line  of  command 
are  reflected  in  aircraft  and  missile  pro¬ 
duction  lags.  Inherent  in  the  whole 
process  of  missile  development  is  the 
decision  time  element,  the  time  required 
to  get  decisions  as  definitive  approvals 
or  guidelines  on  which  to  proceed. 

As  an  example,  recently  I  asked  Gen¬ 
eral  Medaris  how  many  people — as  a 
minimum — he  would  have  to  get  in  the 
same  room,  to  get  a  decision  that  would 
be  firm.  He  counted  off  at  least  five — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Army 
budget  officer,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  defense  budget  officer,  and  someone 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  he  ever  could 
get  them  all  in  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think 
so.  At  one  hearing,  he  cried  out  rather 
[prlornly : 

Some  place  there  has  to  be  one  man  who 
can\make  a  decision,  who  can  give  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  who  has  the  resources  to  carry 
it  out\ 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director  of 
the  Development  Operations  Division  of 
the  Army  Ballistic  Missiles  Agency,  went 
even  furthei\in  criticizing  the  constant 
interference  wfih  project  development. 
He  could  not  understand  why  there  had 
to  be  so  manyNcommittees.  Medaris 
went  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  Washing¬ 
ton  once  a  week,  toVet  decisions;  while 
Braun  visited  the  Pentagon  twice  a 
month,  for  committee  meetings.  And,  as 
if  that  were  not  enougl^from  time  to 
time  the  committees  visited  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  project. 

Vice  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 'Develop¬ 
ment,  commented  at  a  House  Spabe  Com¬ 
mittee  hearing  that  it  was  not  aNques- 
tion  of  “standing  the  heat  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,”  but  “who  it  was  who  was  in  t>he 
kitchen.”  He  said,  “In  the  atom  busL 
ness  you  never  had  that — you  knew  who 
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1.  EXHIBITS.  Received  and  agfeed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8374,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  Federal  participation\in  the  Century  21 
Exposition  to  be  held /in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1961  and  1962  (including  USDA 
participation).  pp./15911-2. 

2.  ADJOURNED  until  Mo/.,  Aug.  31.  p.  15916. 


SENATE  -  August  31 

3.  TEMPORARY  APPROPRIATIONS .  Both  Houses  passed  without  amendment 
the  continuing  resolution  making  temporary  appropriations  to  d 
agencies/  for  September  pending  the  enactment  of  the  remaining 
priatiph  bills.  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
15969/ 


J.  Res.  510, 
rtments  and 
ar  appro- 
15918, 


4.  WOQp;  LAMBS.  Sen.  Mundt  expressed  concern  "over  the  major  crisis  facing \^he 
^..eep  and  wool  industry  as  it  votes  in  September  on  the  market  promotional 
section  of  the  National  Wool  Act,"  which  provides  deductions  on  the  sales  of 
lamb  and  wool  for  the  promotion,  research,  and  educational  program  to  encourage 
the  use  of  wool  and  lamb,  criticized  the  opposition  of  the  American  Farm  \ 

Bureau  Federation  to  the  program,  and  urged  all  eligible  voters  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  to  support  the  program,  p.  15925. 


RECLAMATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  994,  to  auti 
ize  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  reclame- 
project,  Wash.,  and  Idaho.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
15967,  15999. 


6.  PRICES.  Sen.  Bush  inserted  and  commended  the  Aug.  17  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth,  "What  Do  We  Really  Want 
From  Out.  Economy?"  discussing  policies  for  promoting  economic  growth, 
pp.  15959^62. 


7.  CIVIL  DEFENSES.  Sen,  Humphrey  urged  more  Federal  aid  for  civil  defense,  and 
inserted  several  articles  discussing  civil  defense  preparedness,  pp,  15935-8, 


3.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE,  The  amendments  reported  .Aug.  25  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  to  S.  1748  (to  extend  Public  Law  430), 
provide  as  follows:  Extend  Titles  I  (sales  for  foreign  currencies)  and  II 
(famine  relief)  for  3  years,  until  December  31,  1962.  Provide  an  increase  of 
$4.5  billion  in  Title  I  operations  for  the  3-year  period.  Provide  an  increas1 
of  $300  million  for  Title  II  operations  for  1960.  Authorize  the  grant  (in  \ 
addition  to  the  sale)  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  under  Title  I.  Expand  the 
activities  for  which  Title  I  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  include  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational 
development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation;  assistance  (up  to  $2  million 
annually)  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities;  financing  (up  to  $5  million 
annually)  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Government  materials;  and 
financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators  who  are 
nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic 
and  social  development  programs  in  other  friendly  countries,  provided  the  use 
of  such  currencies  is  specified  in  appropriation  acts.  Authorize  the  Presi* 
dent  to  make  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  the  establishment  of  national 
food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Authorize  the  carrying  out  of 
Public  Law  480  functions  directly  by  the  President,  or  through  an  administrate 
designated  by  him  who  shall  administer  the  functions  under  the  general  superb 
vision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Change  the  title  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1959. 


HOUSE  -  August  31 


9. 


SOIL  BANK.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  2457,  to  authorize  the ^Secretary  to  com¬ 
pensate  pr^oucers  under  the  Soil  Bank  for  actions  based  on  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary\pp.  15992-3). 
Agreed  po  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Marshall  to  provide  that  no  Soil\jjank  contract 
shall  be  modified,  invalidated,  or  changed  because  of  the  marriage  of  any  two 
contracting  parties  (pp.  15992-3).  (This  bill  was  considered  in  lieu  of  a 
similar  bill,  H.  R.  8043.) 

The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  8573,  toX  permit 
le  harvesting  of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage  in  areas  suffering  from 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  (H.  Rept.  1083).  p.  16022. 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  House  passed  bill  to  enact/Re organization  Plan  I  on  forest  land 
authorities*  House  sustained  President’s  vetbvof  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  agreed  to  consider  Public  Law/480  bill. 

HOUSE 

FORESTRY;  REORGANIZATION.  /Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.R.  7631,  to 
enact  (with  several  amendments)  the  provisions  o'i  Reorganization  Plan  1, 
which  would  transfer  from  Interior  to  this  Department  certain  authorities 
for  the  exchange  or  s/ile  of  forest  land  and  timber ,\pp.  15296-8. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROP 
President ' 


r__ATI0N  BILL,  1960.  By  a  vote  of  27\  to  133,  sustained  the 
_ _  s  veto  6t  this  bill,  H.R.  7509  (a  two-thirds  minority  being  re¬ 
quired  for  passage  of  a  bill  over  the  President's  veto).  \The  veto  message 
and  the  bill  w^re  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.\  pp.  16208-9 


MINERALS;  LANDS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  2101,\to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  so  as  to  modify  oil,  gas,  coal,  and\ertain  other 
mineral  leasing  requirements  and  conditions  (pp.  16292-5).  The  "Daily 
Diges t"/s tates  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  amendments  and  returned  to  the 
Senate'  (p.  D863). 

/Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6939,  to  increase  the  are'h  of 
public  lands  in  Alaska  which  may  be  held  under  coal  lease  by  any  one  person 
oi 7  firm  from  2,560  acres  to  10,240  acres  or,  in  some  circumstances ,  to  15,360 
feres.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  lv>314 


4.  RECLAMATION.  By  a  vote  of  281  to  114,  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
H.R.  4279,  to  authorize  Interior  to  construct  the  La  Feria  division  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  Tex.  pp,  16295-6 


5. 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.R.  5313,  to^futhor- 
ize  the  appropriation  of  $2,565,000  to  Interior  to  undertake  continuing 
studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife.  pp.  16300-1 

Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.R.  5004,  to  authorise  Interior  to 
undertake  continuing  research  on  the  biology  fluctuations,  status,  and 
statistics  of  the  migratory  marine  species  of  game  fish  of  the  U.S.  and 
contiguous  waters,  pp.  16299-300 


6. 


EXHIBITS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8374^ to  authorize  up  to 
$12,500,000  for  Federal  participation  in  the  Century/2l  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1961  and  1962  (including  USDA  participation).  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16314 


7.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  The  Joint  Commit! 


ie  on  Atomic  Energy  reported  with  amendment 
H.R.  8755,  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  States  on  atomic  energy,  including  the  development  of 
radiation  standards  (H.  Rept.  1125).  \p*/l6 330 


8.  PAYROLLING;  TAXES.  The  "Daily  Digest^  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  denied 
the  granting  of  a  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3151,  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  of  city  taxes  by  the  federal  Government  from  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  in  cities  wit#  populations  0|  50,000  or  more.  p.  D864 


9.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPI 
mission  until  midnight  We< 
bill,  H.R.  8575.  p.  163> 


LATION  BILL,  1960.  &mferees  were  granted  per- 
Sept.  2,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  this 


10.  EDUCATION;  YOUTH.  Rep<  Toll  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  "fulles 
development  of  the  potential  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation/\including  Federal 
aid  for  education/in  Federally  impacted  areas,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
youth  conservation  corps  to  assist  in  natural  resource  development,  pp.  1632^ 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADij^  Rep.  Wolf  urged  that  the  U.S.  "reestablish  our  policy  of 

eliminating  restrictive  business  practices  in  international  trade"\as  a  means 
of  "finding  foreign  markets  for  its  industrial  and  agricultural  products." 
pp.  16326-7 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  conference  report 
IJ/R.  8575,  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill,  will  probably  be 
:onsidered  this  week,  and  that  the  House  will  probably  meet  on  Labor  Day, 
Sept.  7.  p.  16318 


-SENATE 


13.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Agreed  to  consider  S.  1743,  to  extend 
Public  Law  430,  with  certain  limitations  on  time  allotted  for  debate.  Sen. 
Johnson  announced  that  this  bill  would  not  be  debated  until  the  conference 
report  on  the  labor  bill  is  considered,  p.  16271 
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So  the  motion  to  refer  H.R.  1  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I\move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion^  to 
refer  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  mo’ 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.'  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  announce  that  we  do  not  expect 
to  have  any  more  votes  taken  this 
evening. 

I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
session  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
modate  any  Senators  who  may  desire 
to  make  statements  for  the  Record.  But 
we  do  not  plan  to  have  any  more  votes 
taken  this  evening. 


16271 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  about  to  ask  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration . 
of  the  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480; 
and  I  shall  seek  an  agreement  in  that 
connection.  But  that  bill  will  not  be  de¬ 
bated  unless  and  until  the  conference 
report  on  the  labor  bill  is  debated. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  518,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  1748, 
30  minutes  be  available  on  each  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  equally  divided;  and  2  hours 


be  available  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  proposed  agreement  include  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments?  There  are  certain 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  30  minutes  be  allowed 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table — as 
is  customary  in  our  consent  agree¬ 
ments — and  2  hours  be  allowed  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided.  " 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ;  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  who  found  that  this  amount 
of  time  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  So 
far  as  I  was  informed,  no  other  Senator 
desires  to  offer  amendments;  and  they 
felt  this  arrangement  would  be  ade¬ 
quate. 

We  do  not  plan  to  have  the  bill  de¬ 
bated,  under  the  proposed  limitation, 
until  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  labor  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
although  I  have  no  objection — I  must 
state  that  I  have  just  now  been  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
asked  to  be  notified,  so  he  could  be  on 
the  floor  when  such  an  agreement  was 
proposed,  I  understand  that  he  will 
soon  arrive. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I 
withhold  the  request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  me,  so  that  the 
question  on  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  can  be  put,  while  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  present?  We  held 
up  action  temporarily  on  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  understood  that  the  usual 
terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1748,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 


Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  furth¬ 
er,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  fwther.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal.  (September 
2,  1959.) 


RACIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  LARGE  CITIES 

WHICH  HAVE  FORCED  INTEGRA¬ 
TION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  for  several  months  how 
I  have  been  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  racial 
problems  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  where  forced  integration  has 
brought  about  a  terrifying  wave  of  riot¬ 
ing,  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
mounting  hatreds  and  prejudices. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  been 
doing  this  is  that  some  of  the  local  press 
do  not  report  these  chronic  ailments 
that  accompany  forced  integration.  In 
particular,  I  refer  to  the  Washington 
Post,  which  has  failed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  to  report  locally  the  disturbing 
conditions  that  exist  in  cities  where  in¬ 
tegration  has  been  forced  upon  people. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  yesterday 
announced  he  was  calling  an  emergency 
meeting  of  leaders  of  his  State,  and  was 
also  calling  on  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for 
help  and  consultation  in  an  effort  to 
cope  with  widespread  crime,  rioting,  and 
the  other  evils  that  have  befallen  New 
York  City  as  a  result  of  forced  integra¬ 
tion. 

Mi’.  President,  I  could  not  find  the 
item  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  had  prepared  remarks  to  criti- 
'cize  the  Post  for  not  carrying  this  article. 
However,  late  this  afternoon,  after  an 
advance  press  release  containing  my 
prepared  remarks  had  been  distributed, 
a  representative  of  the  Washington  Post 
called  lhy  office  to  advise  me  that  ref¬ 
erence  to  Governor  Rockefeller’s  an¬ 
nouncement  was  contained  in  a  story  in 
the  Post  on  page  B-8.  I  looked  up  this 
article  and,  sure  enough,  buried  in  a 
story  entitled  '’New  York  Police  Hunt 
Teenage  ‘Dracula,’  ”  was  reference  to 
Governor  Rockefeller’s  alarm  over  the 
situation  in  New  York.  However,  this 
article  contained  no  reference  to  the 
emergency  meeting  of  government,  reli¬ 
gious,  social,  and  other  leaders  called  by 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  reported  in 
large  headlines  in  other  papers  across 
the  country. 

While  the  Governor  of  New  York  in 
his  announcement  was  reluctant  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  crime,  corruption,  rioting, 
and  other  violence  besetting  New  York 
City  was  a  racial  problem,  the  fact  that 
he  is  calling  in  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
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National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  for  advice  on 
how  to  handle  the  crisis  in  New  York 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  New.  York  are  of  a  racial  nature. 
Leaders  of  the  JSTAACP  are  experts  in 
finding  ways  to  force  integration  upon 
people,  and  know  little  about  juvenile 
delinquency  problems. 

If  it  were  a  pure  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  problem  iri  New  York,  I  should 
think  a  consultation  with  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Nation’s  top  expert 
on  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  would 
be  sufficient  consultation.  The  bringing 
in  of  the  NAACP  leadership \y  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  should  bks  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  Nation  that  New  York’s 
problems  result  from  integration  as 
much  as  anything.  Similarly,  I  \ould 
think  that  the  troubles  that  have  beset 
the  Governor  of  New  York  should  be\a 
lesson  to  other  proponents  of  integraV 
tion  across  this  land  that  they  would' 
do  well  to  halt  and  look  back  before 
engaging  in  promoting  more  civil  rights 
legislation  and  integration. 

It  is  ironical  indeed  that  the  Nation’s 
largest  city,  which  houses  the  Nation’s 
most  vehement  spokesmen  for  integr¬ 
ation,  has  found  it  necessary  to  request 
Federal  assistance  to  cope  with  its  local 
crime  problems;  usually  these  spokes¬ 
men  for  integration  and  civil  rights 
legislation  are  pointing  their  fingers  at 
the  South  and  calling  on  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  to  send  the  FBI  and  Federal  forces 
into  the  South  to  force  upon  the  South 
the  very  integration  which  is  now  the 
root  of  their  own  problems. 

As  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  September  1,  1959,  said,  “a  lot 
of  eager-beaver  Members  of  Congress 
might  do  a  lot  worse  than  to  listen  to 
him,”  meaning  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  Hiram  L.  Fong,  of  Hawaii,  who  re¬ 
cently  advised  that  Congress  should  be 
careful  about  rushing  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation  onto  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
tragic  step  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  take  than  for  it,  in 
this  year  of  1959,  to  pass  civil  rights 
legislation  that  would  foster  forced  in¬ 
tegration  upon  unwilling  people  across 
this  land;  while  places  like  the  city 
New  York  have  reached  such  a  crisis, 
handling  their  own  racial  problems/liv¬ 
ing  under  their  own  civil  rights/laws, 
that  they  have  found  it  necessarj/to  call 
in  Federal  assistance  to  cope  with  the 
bi  eakdown  of  law  and  order.  /We  would 
do  well,  at  the  very  least,  ib  lay  aside 
consideration  of  any  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  stir  upthis  boiling  pot 
of  hatred  and  prejudice 

We  need  to  let  each'eomm unity  work 
out  its  own  problems,  in  its  own  way 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii,  a  State  that/has  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  mixture  of/races  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  has/feard,  “It  is  difficult  to  leg¬ 
islate  a  mode  of  life.  I  think  this  is 
an  emotiomfl  problem  that  will  be  cured 
by  time.” 


Negroes,  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  descendents  of  crossings  of  those 
races  live  together  peacefully.  In  that 
State  integration  was  a  mode  of  life. 

In  large  sections  of  our  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  in  South 
Carolina,  segregation  is  a  mode  of  life. 
The  “do-gooders”  have  attempted  to 
make  integration  a  mode  of  life  in  New 
York,  an  area  where  segregation  has 
been  the  mode  of  life.  We  know  the  re¬ 
sults  today.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  knows  the  results,  and  he  has 
called  for  this  drastic  action  to  cope  with 
the  problems  in  that  city.  There  could 
be  no  more  obvious  example  to  pro¬ 
ponents  of  civil  rights  legislation  to 
force  integration  upon  unwilling  people 
that  they  should  not  go  forward  with 
their  program  any  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1959,  entitled  “Senator  Fong 
on  Civil  Rights,”  be  printed  in  the  body 
'  the  Record,  together  with  my  remarks. 
\Mr.  President,  I  also  send  to  the  desk 
anVrticle  from  this  morning’s  New  York 
Tinffis  entitled  “Governor  calls  emer-. 
gencyXtalks  on  youth  crime,”  and  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  prjhted  in 
the  Record,  ak  follows : 

[Prom  the  NewNYork  Daily  News,  Sept.  1, 
,1959] 

Senator  Ponton  Civiffi  Rights 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii,  says  Congress  shfemld  be  careful  about 
rushing  civil  rights  legislation  onto  the 
books.  Segregation,  he  sayX  is  a  tough  prob¬ 
lem,  and  “it  is  difficult  to  Wislate  a  mode 
of  life.  I  think  this-is  an  emotional  problem 
that  will  be  cured/by  time.”  \ 

Coming  from  ^Hawaii,  with  itsSimpressive 
mixture  of  rages  that  get  along',  together 
extremely  wen,  Senator  Pong  should  know 
what  he’s  talking  about — and  a  lot  ofWger- 
beaver  Members  of  Congress  might  do\.  lot 
worse  thgn  to  listen  to  him. 


ings  Governor  Rockefeller  has  set  up.  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Amper,  the  Governor’s  press  secretar*^ 
said  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  reported  that  May’ 
Wagner  'had  been  very  cooperative  ffimd 
approved  of  all  this. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  first  emergency  Meeting 
will  be  with  a  dozen  State  executives  and 
legislative  leaders  tomorrow  at  I0y60  a.m.  at 
his  office,  22  West  55th  Street -r  They  will 
help  prepare  a  list  of  topics  fof  the  second, 
still  broader,  conference  with/city  and  civic 
leaders  scheduled  for  next  Twesday. 

MAYOR’S  PARLEY  DUE 

On  Monday,  Mayor  Wagner  had  called  a 
conference  of  city  officials  on  the  youth 


will  be  held  tomor- 


Mr.  President,  Hawaii  grew  up  as  an 
integrated  Territory.  The  integration 
started  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  as 
a  result  today  there  is  little  trouble  in 
that  State,  if  any  at  all,  where  whites. 


[Fron/the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1959],. 
Governor  Cauls  Emergency  Talks  on  Youth 
^rtme — Parleys  Will  Be  Held  Here  With 
State  and  City  Aids,  Civic  Leaders,  and 
Mayor — Police  Action  Backed — Wagner 
Says  Situation  Is  Beyond  Social  Agen¬ 
cies — Extra  Patrols  on  Duty 

(By  Peter  Kihss) 

Governor  Rockefeller  yesterday  summoned 
two  emergency  meetings  to  intensify  efforts 
against  the  city’s  rising  juvenile  violence. 
One  of  the  meetings  will  be  for  State  officials 
and  the  other  will  include  Mayor  Wagner 
and  community  leaders. 

Meanwhile,  the  mayor  declared  that  or¬ 
ganized  gang  murders,  such  as  those  that 
took  two  lives  in  a  West  Side  playground 
early  Sunday,  had  become  a  problem  for  the 
police  rather  than  social  agencies. 

He  endorsed  measures  by  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy  that  shifted 
nearly  1,400  policemen  from  other  duties  to 
patrol  trouble  areas.  The  augmented  patrols 
began  their  tours  last  night. 

AGENDA  TO  BE  SET 

Later,  the  Governor  announced  that  he 
had  telephoned  Mayor  Wagner  and  arranged 
for  a  preliminary  conference  with  him  to¬ 
morrow  for  Friday  after  the  mayor  holds  a 
scheduled  meeting  with  city  officials  on  the 
same  problem. 

The  Governor  and  the  mayor  will  discuss 
an  agenda  for  the  second  of  the  two  meet- 


crime  situation, 
row  at  city  hall  at  2^f>.m. 

To  next  Tuesdays  sessions,  at  10:30  a.m. 
at  his  office,  Governor  Rockefeller  sent  invi¬ 
tations  by  telegram  to  the  mayor.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kennedy,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal/Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  17 
other  leaches. 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  duffing  a  ceremony  installing  new  mem¬ 
bers  pf  the  State  Harness  Racing  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Waterfront  Commission  that  he 
wajS  “deeply  concerned  both  as  the  Governor 
and  as  a  parent.” 

/  “We  have  to  mobilize  more  effectively 
forces  of  private  and  State  and  local  agen¬ 
cies,”  he  said.  “We  have  to  constantly  de¬ 
vise  new  ways  to  bring  about  a  challenge  to 
these  young  folks  and  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  their  energies  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
belonging.” 

He  said  he  was  alarmed  “in  terms  of 
human  suffering  and  of  these  young  people 
getting  off  on  a  wrong  foot  in  life.” 

Then  the  Governor  held  a  2-hour  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  office  here  with  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Robert  Mac- 
Crate,  the  Governor’s  counsel;  William  J. 
Ronan,  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Amper. 

The  Governor  then  announced  the  two 
conferences  with  this  statement: 

“The  recent  occurrences  of  juvenile  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  streets,  and  fear  anxiety  and 
heartbreak  they  have  evoked  are  tragic  to 
all  of  us.  And  they  call  for  action  by  all 
of  us — officials  of  government,  parents  and 
private  organizations  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  community. 

“The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  has 
no  easy  remedy.  There  is  no  quick  or  over¬ 
night  solution.  It  is  compounded  of  neglect 
by  parents,  broken  homes,  poor  living  con¬ 
ations,  unhealthy  background,  economic 
deprivation,  mental  disturbance  and  lack  of 
religious  training. 

,ere  is  no  single  approach  to  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Whe  attack  must  come  at  all  levels — ■ 
by  parents,  churches  and  synagogues,  boys’ 
clubs  arid  other  youth  groups,  settlement 
houses,  the.  schools,  social  agencies,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  the  courts.” 


TE  AIDS  INVITED 

Among  those 'tovited  to  tomorrow’s  meet¬ 


ing  with  the  Governor  are  Attorney  General 
Lefkowitz;  Raymond  W.  Houston,  State 
Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare;  Paul  D. 
McGinnis,  State  Commissioner  of  Correction; 
Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene;  Dr.  James  E.  Alleni  Jr.,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  RussellNG.  Oswald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Parole  BoaSxi. 

The  others  are  Mark  A.  McCloskey.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Youth  Commission;  Elmer 
A.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  StateTCommission 
against  Discrimination;  SenatorsVwalter  J. 
Mahoney  and  Joseph  Zaretzki,  majfcity  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  upper  house;  Tweaker 
Joseph  P.  Carlino,  and  Anthony  Trawh^  As 
sembly  minority  leader.  \ 

For  Tuesday’s  conference,  telegrams  of  ,, 
vitation  went  to  the  Mayor,  Commission 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  following: 

Cardinal  Spellman,  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dan  Potter,  execu- 
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bill  to  provide  compensation  under  Soil  Bank  to  producers  for  actions  based  on 
incorrect  information.  Senatysustained  President’ veto  of  housing  bill.  Rep, 
johnson,  Colo.,  warned  of  monopoly  in  dairy  industry!  House  committee  reported  new 
►Public  works  appropriation/bill.  Rep.  Evins  criticized^Administration’ s  farm 
policies* 


SENATE  -  SEPT,  b 


1.  FOREIGN  TRADE j  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Began  debate  on  S.  17b8,  to  extend  Public 
Law  I48O  (pp.  16565-6,  16571-6,  16595-621).  By  a  vote  of  hi  to  38  agreed  to  a 
committee  amendment  to  extend  titles  I  and  II  for  3  years  (pp.  16596-600). 
Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment  to  increase  the  total  authorization  under  title 
I  to  $14.5  billion  for  the  3-year  period,  with  not  to  exceed  $1.5  authorized  to 
be  used  annually  (p.  16600). 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

A  committee  amendment,  39  to  I48,  to  change  the  title  of  the  "Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195b"  to  the  "Food  and  Fiber  for  Peace 
Act  of  1959."  PP*  16601-7 

A  committee  amendment,  1|2  to  b6,  to  authorize  the  President  to  grant  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  to  foreign  countries  to  establish  national  f ood-^reserveg.  pp# 

16608-13  .... 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  bl  to  I46,  to  authorise  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  pack¬ 
aging  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  distributed  by  this  De¬ 
partment  to  schools  and  needy  persons,  and  to  authorize  demonstration  food 
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stamp  programs,  pp.  16614-21 


2\ 


SOIL  BANK.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2h$l}  to  authorize  the  Sec 
tary  to  compensate  producers  under  the  Soil  Bank  for  actions  based  on  errone/ua 
information  furnished  by  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary.  The /House 
amendment  provides  that  no  Soil  Bank  contract  shall  be  modified,  invalidated,  or 
changed  because  of  the  marriage  of  any  two  contracting  parties.  This  bial  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16607 


3.  HOUSING.  \ 
bill  for 


r  a  vote  of  58  to  36,  sustained  the  President’s  veto  of  tj*e  housing 
?59,  S.  2539  (a  two-thirds  majority  vote  being  required  /Co  override 
the  President’s  veto),  pp.  16576-86 


li.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  i960.  Agreed  to  the 
and  receded  from  its  amendment  (No.  1)  to  this  bill,  H.  R. 

have  increased  to  $25  million,  instead  of  $10  million  (as  _ ,,  _ _ 

the  amount  for  Federal  contributions  to  the  States  for  cyn.1  defense  purposes 
on  a  matching  basis*  \This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the/President •  pp. 16586-91 


conference  report 
.0,  which  would 
oposed  by  the  House) 


5.  MINERALS.  Conferees  were\appointed  on  S.  2181,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  so  as  to  modify  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  certain/other  mineral  leasing  re¬ 
quirements  and  conditions.  \House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  16598 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Johnston  submitted  a  motion,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 

"that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  an^ndment  of  th£  House,  with  amendments,  to  Senate 
bill  2162,  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benoits  Act  of  1959."  p.  16556 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  receivedNfrora^the  Budget  Bureau  a  report  that  a 
Forest  Service  item  for  forest  protection  and  utilization  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  indiciating  the  need  for  a /supplemental  authorization  for  I960,  pp. 

16555,  16689  7  ^ 


8.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sens.  Murray  and  Mansfield  crit 
public  works  appropriation  bill /fer  I960,  pp. 


ized  the  President’s  veto  of  the 
16567-8,  16569-70 


HOUSE  -  SEPT,  k 


9.  FEED;  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Vob  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  250lj, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  sell  at  market  prices  CCC\feed  for  livestock  in 
emergency  areas  (H.  Rapt.  Ilh9).  p.  16689 


iO.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  'Amendment  H.  R. 

9105,  the  new  public  works  appropriation  bill  for  i960  (H.  Rept.  1152).  p.  16689 
Rep.  Thoms op!,  Wyo. ,  termed  the  President’s  veto  of  the  original  public  works 
appropriation  bill  "unfortunate"  and  "ill  considered,"  and  he  armi  others  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issues  and  projects  involved  in  the  bill.  pp.  16676-8; 


11.  MONOPOLIES: 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Johnson,  Colo.,  warned  of  vertical  integration 
in  the  dairy  industry.  He  stated  that  such  a  situation  already  exists\in  the 
livestock  industry  in  his  district  and  that  under  vertical  integration  a\nation- 
al  chain  will  determine  what  price  it  will  pay  the  milk  producer  and  if  tn^  pro- 


duc^b  asks  a  higher  price,  the  chain  will  expand  its  operations  to  milk  proHpc- 
ih^  as  well  as  distribution.  Once  the  competition  is  eliminated,  the  chain 

PP 


>le  to  set  prices  at  will,  he  stated. 


16683-6 


12, 


INTEREST  RATES.  Passed,  378  to  7,  without  amendment  H.  R.  9035*  to  permit  the 
issuance  of  series  E  and  H  United  States  savings  bonds  at  interest  rates  above 
the  existing  maximum,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate  cer¬ 
tain  exchanges  of  Government  securities  to  be  made  without  recognition  of  gain  or 
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^Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  in 
Ration  to  my  good  friend  Mike  Mans- 
sld.  Always,  when  I  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  so  to  do,  I  speak  out  in  praise  of 
the  Senator.  He  is  not  only  a  thinker,  a 
solid  thinker,  but  one  who  is  friendly  in 
his  appnsach. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  Senator’s 
speech  only*,  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  N^d  it  with  profit. 

JATION  IN  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  P'resident\the  grave  situation  in, 
the  Par  East  is  a\matter  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  to  all  of  us,  and  to  the  free  world. 

The  invasion  of  tnh  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  is  first,  a  violation,  of  international 
law;  second,  a  violationhaf  the  integrity 
of  another  nation’s  territory;  third,  and 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  Too,  it  is  also 
reportedly  causing  serious  disruption  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  India. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  chticisms 
of  India’s  policies  aimed  generally  to¬ 
ward  nonentanglement  in  the  EasNand 
West  conflict. 

We  recognize,  however,  a  nation’s  rig! 
to  respect  for  policies  it  finds  necessar; 
to  adopt,  in  its  own  self-interest — that  is, 
if  such  policies  are  peaceful — not  aggres¬ 
sive  policies. 

The  world,  I  believe,  well  recognizes 
the  dedication  with  which  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nehru  and  his  government  have 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  trying  to  find 
peaceful,  nonmilitary  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems. 

Now,  India  finds  itself  the  target  of 
military  aggression.  If  the  Red  Chinese 
pursue  tactics  which  lead  to  open  war¬ 
fare,  it  may  well  enflame  all  of  southeast 
Asia  and  perhaps  the  world. 

The  inexplicable  factor  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  is  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
termining  why  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  deliberately  antagonize — indeed, 
attack — a  nation  which  in  the  past  has 
supported  the  Red  Chinese  bid  for  rec¬ 
ognition,  particularly  in  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Today  the  Chinese  and  Indian  peoples 
are  faced  with  tremendous  economic 
problems  at  home.  Surely  it  would  be 
tragic,  not  only  in  terms  of  threats  t 
world  peace,  but  also  in  terms  of  tjfe 
effects  upon  the  Indian  and  Chinese  peo¬ 
ples,  if  these  nations,  confronted/with 
such  gigantic  domestic  economic/ prob¬ 
lems,  were  now  to  dissipate  tneir  re¬ 
sources  and  manpower  in  a  destructive 
war. 

Time  after  time  the  responsible  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  have/demonstrated 
the  need  for  outlawing  .war.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  still  find  tptat  outlaws  exist 
among  us.  In  policyrthey  remain  incor¬ 
rigible,  unwilling  t</  abide  by  recognized 
standards  of  international  conduct,  and 
willing  to  violate  territories  of  other 
nations  for  thgir  own  purposes. 

This  new  aot  of  aggression,  of  course, 
is  more  solid  evidence  of  why  Red  China 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  U.N. 

Again/the  world — particularly  the  free 
world-T^finds  itself  faced  with  a  fateful 
ion  on  how  to  deal  with  aggression 
by/f  major  power. 

The  decision,  of  course,  depends  on 
Just  how  far  the  Chinese  Communists 
intend  to  carry  their  territorial  viola¬ 
tions. 


All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  new!  niques,  and  suporting  chairs  In  American 


aggression  can  be  localized  and  resolved! 
without  major  conflict. 

Nevertheless,  the  Red  Chinese  tactics: 
should  alert  us,  the  uncommitted  nations ! 
and  the  free  world,  to  the  fact  that  com-j 
munism  has  not  changed  its  spots;  that! 
it  continues  to  be  dedicated  to  aggres¬ 
sive  policies,  including  military  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  achieve  its  goals  of  expansion  of 
influence  and  control  over  more  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL’ 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business.  Senate  bill  1748. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1748,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  to  which  there  is  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  to  limit  debate 
to  30  minutes  on  amendments,  motions, 
or  appeals,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  and  2  hours  on  the  bill,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendments,  reported  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1959. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  7,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  “1960”  and  in¬ 
sert  “1962”. 

On  page  1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
line  8  through  11  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(2)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on 
appropriations)  is  amended,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December  31, 
1962,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $4,500,000,000, 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  periods  have  called  or 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  periods 
by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  periods.” 

(4)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the 
short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 

(5)  Section  102(a)  (which  relates  to  the 
carrying  out  of  agreements)  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  “or  for  grant”  after  the 
words  “domestic  exporters”  in  clause  (1), 
and  by  inserting  the  words  "or  grant”  after 
the  word  “sale”  in  clause  (2) . 

(6)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific 
activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following :  “and  to  promote  and  sup¬ 
port  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  re¬ 
search,  cultural  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation:”. 

(7)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assistance 
to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

(8)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign 
can  studies  or  American  educational  tech- 


graphs  : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies; 

“(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
formational  and  educational  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  materials,  abroad:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(s)  For  financing  the  services  of  techni¬ 
cians,  advisers  and  administrators  who  are 
nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and 
social  development  programs  in  other 
friendly  countries;”. 

(9)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p)  and 
(s),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made 
available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts”. 

(10)  Title  I  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  110.  In  order  to  implement  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on 
February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Reso¬ 
lution  1025  [XI]),.  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  calling  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  national 
food  reserves,  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  made  available  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve  pur¬ 
poses  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
recipient  country  requiring  that  payment 
shall  be  made  when  such  commodities  are 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve:  Provided,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  required  for  any  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  commodities  which  are  used 
by  agreement  of  the  President  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  recipient  country  for  pur¬ 
poses  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this 
Act.  Agreement  under  which  commodities 
are  provided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
specify  whether  any  payment  made  there¬ 
under  shall  be  in  foreign  currency  or  in 
dollars,  and  the  purposes  authorized  under 
section  104  of  this  Act  for  which  any  such 
foreign  currency  payments  may  be  used. 
Such  agreements  shall  require  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  country  to  maintain 
the  reserve  at  agreed  levels  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  specifically  approves  a  reduction  below 
the  agreed  level,  and  shall  contain  reason¬ 
able  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for  specula¬ 
tive  purposes.  In  negotiating  agreements 
under  this  section  the  President  shall  give 
effect  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  sec¬ 
tion  101  for  agreements  entered  into  under 
that  section.” 

(1)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title : 

"TITLE  IV - ADMINISTRATION  ^ 

“Sec.  401.  The  President  may  carry  out  the 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or 
through  an  administrator  designated  by  him. 
The  administrator  shall  perform  his  func¬ 
tions  as  assigned  by  the  President  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
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may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  necessary  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken  Johnson,  Tex.  Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kuchel  Prouty 

Carlson  Lausche  Proxmire 

Chavez  Long,  La.  Sehoeppel 

Clark  McClellan  Thurmond 

Cooper  Mansfield  Wiley 

Green  Morse  Young,  N.  Dak.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  ' 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen-  j 
nings],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meetings 
at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi*.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mi’. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fong,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


September  £ 


RECESS  TO  1  O’CLOCK  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  re-  . 
cess  until  1  o’clock  p.m.  today.  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o’clock  and  48  minutes  a.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  1  o’clock  p.m. 
today. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o’clock 
p.m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  1  o’clock  has  arrived;  and  the 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hawks, 
.one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As\n  executive  session. 

The  ^PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid be¬ 
fore  theNSenate  messages  from  the  Resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the^appropriate  conymttees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FRC 


fHE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  tiro.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr./BarUett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  anouncecPttiat  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  <Athe  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  on  the  Ndisagreeing 
votes  of  the  Jew  o  Houses  on  tWe  amend¬ 
ments  of  Die  Senate  to  the  Dill  (H.R. 
8575)  malting  appropriations  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction  for  ‘the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1060,  and  for  other  purposes;  th^t 
the/House  receded  from  its  disagreemer 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num-> 
fered  2,  and  concurred  therein  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the'  Senate. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.J.  Res.  513.  Joint  resolution  designat¬ 
ing  the  17th  day  of  December  1959  as 
“Wright  Brothers  Day.”  * 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  anounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  53.  An  act  to  amend  the  Acts  approved 
April  16  and  June  27,  1906  (34  Stat.  116  and 


519) ,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  on  the 
Huntley  reclamation  project,  Yellowstonj 
County,  Mont.,  to  school  district"  numbers 
24,  Huntley  Project  Schools,  Yellows-sme 
County,  Mont.; 

S.  2424.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  equal-time  provision  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  public  office  shalynot  apply 
to  news  and  other  similar  programs; 

S.  2524.  An  act  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
States  to  impose  net  income-taxes  on  income 
derived  from  interstate  commerce,  and  au¬ 
thorizing  studies  by  concessional  commit¬ 
tees  of  matters  pertaining  thereto; 

H.R.  213.  An  act  to  provide  additional  time 
within  which  certain/State  agreements  under 
section  218  of  the/Social  Security  Act  may 
be  modified  to  ysepure  coverage  for  non¬ 
professional  school  district  employees,  and 
to  permit  the/States  of  California,  Kansas, 
North  Dakot-q  and  Vermont  to  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement, 
‘for  policemen  and  firemen  in  positions  cov¬ 
ered  by/a  retirement  system; 

H.R—2411,  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1629 
of  tUe  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  provide 
for/the  free  importation  of  tourist  literature 
liberalize  the  tariff  laws  for  works  of  art 
rnd  other  exhibition  material,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  over¬ 
payments  of  income  taxes  arising  as  a  result 
of  renegotiation  of  Government  contracts; 

H.R.  8374.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-880,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens; 

H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens. 


„  HOUSE'  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  513) 
designating  the  17th  day  of  December 
1959^ as  “Wright  Brothers  Day,”  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President - 

yMr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed  for 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAWTS.  Mr.  President,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  problems  of  civil  rights 
in  the  country  are  just  as  much  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  they  are  on  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
that  action  is  demanded  and  dictated 
by  the  whole  situation  which  faces  us, 
not  only  in  the  SouUi,  but  also  else¬ 
where  in  the  Nation,  \  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printedSdn  the  Record, 
as  a  part  df  my  remarks\a  letter  from 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  signed  by  officials  of  the  leading 
organizations  in  the  whole  cryil  rights 
field,  including  the  American  Council  on 
Human  Rights,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  the  Americans  for  Den\o- 
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cessive  capacity  building  is  one  of  the  recent 
forces  of  inflationary  expectations. 

What  I  believe  is  even  worse  than  the  funds 
^verted  to  such  purposes  is  the  source  of 
ch  funds  and  the  manner  they  are  used  to 
exploit  the  consumer  from  whom  these  funds 
are  exacted  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  in 
our  ewuiomy  which  is  neither  free  nor  mar¬ 
ket  determined. 

Besides  \the  cost  to  the  consumer  these 
quasi  monopolistic  highly  concentrated  in¬ 
dustries  financed  a  considerable  part  of  their 
excess  capacit\from  the  accelerated  depreci¬ 
ation  allowances^  causing  billions  of  reve¬ 
nue  losses  which\he  Treasury  can  ill  afford 
and  could  have  used  for  better  purposes. 

Apart  from  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  this  built-in  inflation  in  excess  capacity 
production  is  also  causing  evil  social  con¬ 
sequences.  We  are  just  becoming  aware  of 
it  in  the  present  steel  dispute.  Steel  capac¬ 
ity  is  about  145-150  millions. tons  but  only 
85  million,  tons  were  produced  last  year. 
That  is  less  than  60  percent  of\capacity. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  Industry 
was  operating  at  87  y2  percent  capacity  and 
produced  about  64  million  tons  Of  steel. 
Without  the  strike  the  total  annual  produc¬ 
tion  would  have  reached  probably  115\mil- 
lion  tons  in  view  of  the  general  economic 
recovery.  This  is,  however,  less  than  80  peV 
cent  of  the  overbuilt  steel  capacity  so  that 
the  industry  can  produce  advantageously  all 
the  economy  needs  in  about  9  months  and  be 
idle  for  2  or  3  months. 

Thus  through  this  excess  capacity  built 
from  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer’s  invol¬ 
untary  contributions  the  steel  industry  is 
able  and  willing  to  force  a  showdown  from 
this  socially  questionable  position  of  strength 
in  its  dispute  with  the  steelworkers  which 
can  only  lead  to  permanent  bitterness  in  in¬ 
dustrial  labor  relations. 

Even  before  the  strike  started  the  trade 
paper  Iron  Age  warned  management  not  to 
try  to  regain  at  this  time  all  it  bargained 
away  in  18  years.  The  industry’s  self-styled 
noninflationary  contract  offer  is  not  fair.  It 
denies  to  the  consumer  and  the  worker  any 
share  of  the  tremendous  productivity  increase 
obtained  in  the  first  6  months  of  1959  which 
sent  profits  to  an  all-time  high.  Big  and 
small  steel  mills  rivaled  each  other  in  the 
record  earnings  which  surpassed  the  total 
profits  for  the  full  year  of  1958  in  the  first 
half  of  1959.  Even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  industry  earned  more  profits^ 
producing  64  million  tons  in  6  months  thar  ‘ 
85  million  tons  last  year. 

The  industry  is  offering  small  wage /in¬ 
creases  and  pension  benefits  to  the  /reel- 
workers  if  they  would  consent  to  workhag  rule 
changes.  Thus  the  industry  is  conto&dicting 
its  own  platform  that  all  wage  increases,  no 
matter  how  small,  are  inflationary:  It  proves 
that  the  management  wants  toynave  its  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

In  Great  Britain  the  government  appointed 
a  council  of  three  “wise  rrytn"  2  years  ago  to 
review  prices  and  productivity.  In  their  last 
report  the  nation’s  industrialists  were  told 
that  it  is  particularly  Regrettable  that  at  this 
time  the  prosperous  companies  are  paying 
higher  dividends  instead  of  cutting  prices. 

With  our  steer  companies  preparing  for 
stock  splits  and/increasing  dividends  again,  is 
it  not  high  ttone  that  we  have  a  fact-finding 
board  on  places  and  productivity  and  an 
authority  jh  defend  the  consumer  from  cor¬ 
porate  exploitation  to  reverse  the  inflationary 
expectations  caused  by  the  unrestrained 
profit/appetite  of  the  steel  industry? 

_  Eugene  Havas. 

Washington. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  25,  1959] 
Economics  of  Steel 

As  long  as  the  steel  industry  insists  upon 
paying  high  dividends  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  large  undistributed  profits  to 
finance  a  major  portion  of  its  capital  expan¬ 
sion,  the  industry  will  continue  to  insist  that 
profits  are  not  excessive. 

More  financing  of  capital  expansion 
through  the  issuance  of  securities  to  the 
public  rather  than  through  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  undistributed  profits  would  mean  a 
smaller  need  to  build  up  earned  surpluses, 
and  would  make  possible  wage  rate  increases 
without  raising  steel  prices. 

Any  profits  above  the  level  needed  to  at¬ 
tract  new  capital  and  to  finance  capital  ex¬ 
pansion  should  be  made  available  for  (1) 
wage  rate  Increases  related  to  improvements 
in  productivity,  (2)  reductions  in  the  price 
of  steel,  or  (3)  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Since  neither  the  steel  industry  nor  the 
steelworkers’  union  is  in  a  good  position  to 
make  unbiased  studies  of  the  profit  require¬ 
ments  of  the  steel  industry,  the  Government 
should  assume  responsibility  for  these 
studies. 

After  such  studies  have  been  completed 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  that  would 
reasonable  in  terms  of  wages,  steel  prions, 
and  profits  could  be  arrived  at  only  through 
negotiations  by  management  and  /labor 
.within  an  economic  framework  bason  upon 
te  Government’s  investigation  of yche  steel 
lustry’s  profits. 

is  interesting  to  observe  Shat  this  is 
precisely  the  direction  in  who'll  the  wage- 
prlce-proflt  issue  is  moving  hy'the  Scandina¬ 
vian  COTmtries. 

A  mos\  interesting  repoft  on  the  control 
of  inflations.’ written  by  tie  well-known  econ¬ 
omist  TrygN.  Haavelmo'  of  the  University  of 
Oslo  and  three  government  officials,  has  re¬ 
cently  come  ourSof  Norway. 

The  conclusioly/nf  this  very  significant 
report  is  that  irae  inflation  problem  will 
never  be  solwra,  \ven  where  there  is  a 
fairly  extensu/e  system  of  economic  con¬ 
trols  as  in  Norway  andsSweden,  until  labor, 
managemsm,  and  government  are  willing  to 
come  together  to  agree  upon  how  the  earn¬ 
ings  of/fndustry  are  to  bNghared  by  both 
sides  smd  the  public  in  those  lines  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  where  the  foVces  of  com 
petition  are  no  longer  effectn^  in  their 
control  of  the  market. 

The  report  goes  on  to  assert  \hat  the 
problem  of  inflation  in  Norway,  and  we 
might  say  the  same  thing  for  the  Waited 
States,  cannot  be  met  until  there  is  negoti¬ 
ation  within  an  appropriate  overall  e 
nomic  framework  such  as  we  do  not  yi 
have  available  to  management  and  labor  in 
our  key  industries. 

Until  collective  bargaining  in  this  country 
is  raised  above  the  current  level  of  a  two- 
party  squabble,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
wage  settlements  without  inflationary  con¬ 
sequences. 

Allan  G.  Gruchy, 

Professor  of  Economics, 

University  of  Maryland. 

College  Park. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  a  suggestion  that  Public 
Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act,  merely  be 
extended  for  1  year,  with  a  title  I  au¬ 
thorization  increase  of  $1,500  million  and 
a  title  II  authorization  increase  of  $300 
million  for  that  year.  The  present  au¬ 
thorization  expires  on  December  31  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  out¬ 
lining  that  suggestion  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Harker  T.  Stanton, 

Counsel,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  together  with  an 
explanation  thereof,  that  would  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  proposal  for  extending  Public  Law 
480  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  agri¬ 
cultural  message  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  hearing  before  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  draft  legislation  would  extend  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  for  1  year  and  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under 
title  I  by  $1,500  million.  The  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  would  also  extend  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  for  1  year  and  would  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  title  II  from 
$800  million  to  $1,100  million. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  M.  Shulman, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  were  passed  in 
its  present  form,  title  I  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  1  year — that  is,  up  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1960,  with  an  authorization 
of  $1,500  million;  and  title  II  would  be 
extended  for  1  year,  with  an  additional 
authorization  of  $300  million. 

On  the  day  the  committee  reported  the 
bill,  the  Department  sent  us  another  let¬ 
ter,  suggesting  that  the  bill  be  ex¬ 
panded — that  is,  that  certain  amend¬ 
ments  be  added  to  the  bill.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  time  to  look  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  they  arrived  in  the  committee  room 
only  about  10  minutes  before  we  acted 
on  the  bill. 

The  amendments  proposed  would  per- 
Imit  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the 
*  United  States  for  civil  defense  purposes; 
and  a  new  section  would  be  added,  in 
order  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  to  pur¬ 
chase  nonfood  emergency  relief.  A  third 
suggested  amendment  was  that  a  new 
section  be  added,  to  authorize  grants  of 
commodities  under  title  I  for  national 
food  reserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sec¬ 
ond  letter,  dated  July  14,  1959,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1959. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and, 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  On  April  17,  1959, 
the  General  Counsel  of  this  Department 
furnished  the  Counsel  of  your  committee  a 
draft  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  for  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
480,  83d  Cong.).  On  April  21  you  introduced 
this  draft  as  S.  1748. 

Subsequently  the  Department  has  given 
further  study  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
particularly  in  connection  with  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Food  for  Peace  program  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President.  As  a  result  of 
the  further  study,  which  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  interested  Government 
agencies,  we  wish  to  recommend  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  1748  in  an  amended  form.  For 
your  convenience  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  bill  as  it  would  be  amended. 

It  is  proposed  that  (1)  section  103(b)  be 
amended  to  increase  the  title  I  authority 
by  $1.5  billion;  (2)  section  109  be  amended 
to  extend  the  terminal  date  through  which 
title  I  transactions  can  be  undertaken  from 
December  31,  1959,  to  December  31,  1960; 
(3)  section  104(b)  be  amended  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  U.S.  civil  defense 
purposes;  (4)  new  section  104(p)  be  added 
to  permit  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  non¬ 
food  emergency  relief;  and  (5)  new  section 
110  be  added  to  authorize  grants  of  com¬ 
modities  under  title  I  for  national  food  re¬ 
serves. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly 
nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  The  current  authorization  of  $2%, 
billion  expires  on  December  31,  1959. 

The  request  for  the  additional  $1.5  billion 
and  the  extension  of  the  terminal  date  is 
presented  at  this  time  in  order  to  permit 
orderly  programing  and  shipment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  without  interruption 
to  those  areas  of  the  world  which  are  ur¬ 
gently  in  need  of  these  commodities.  The 
surplus  situation  with  respect  to  many  com¬ 
modities  will  worsen  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  The  carryover  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities  will  continue 
high  and  will  be  considerably  larger  than  our 
ability  to  sell  them  for  dollars.  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  in 
agricultural  commodities  was  reduced  to 
about  $7  billion  on  June  30,  1958,  from  a 
previous  high  of  nearly  $9  billion.  This  in¬ 
vestment,  however,  is  now  rising  rapidly  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  rise. 

The  requested  extension  and  increase  in 
authorization  will  permit  title  I  sales  to 
continue  at  the  same  rate  currently  author¬ 
ized.  Every  effort  will  be  made,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  our 
surpluses,  however,  and  any  additional  au¬ 
thorization  needed  will  be  requested  of  the 
Congress  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Amendment  of  section  104(b)  is  required 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  materials  and 
products  which  should  be  stockpiled  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  survival  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  event  of  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 


States.  To  the  extent  that  foreign  currencies 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  eliminate  the  need  for  dollar 
appropriations. 

New  section  104(p)  is  required  to  permit 
the  President  to  more  fully  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  needs  of  friendly  peoples  abroad. 
Food  can  be  donated  quickly  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480;  however,  this  additional 
use  of  foreign  currencies  generated  by  title  I 
sales  is  necessary  to  furnish  blankets,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  other  nonfood  items  in  times  of 
emergency. 

In  furtherance  of  the  President’s  food-for- 
peace  program,  new  section  110  is  requested 
to  allow  grants  of  food  to  underdeveloped 
countries  for  national  food  reserves,  under 
terms  requiring  such  food  to  be  paid  for  if 
it  is  used  for  other  than  to  meet  agreed 
emergency  needs. 

In  order  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
useful  activities  which  have  been  possible 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (relating  to 
famine  relief  and  other  emergency  assist¬ 
ance)  ,  it  is  proposed  that  section  203  be 
amended  by  increasing  the  authority  by  $300 
million;  it  is  proposed  that  section  204  be 
amended  by  extending  the  terminal  date  for 
undertaking  such  programs  from  December 
31,  1959,  to  December  31,  1960. 

In  furtherance  of  the  President’s  food-for- 
peace  program,  amendment  of  section  202  is 
requested  to  authorize  broader  use  of  grants 
for  economic  development.  The  principal 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  greater 
use  of  commodities  to  assist  in  the  funding 
of  works  projects. 

An  additional  amendment  of  section  203 
is  requested  to  permit  payment  of  general 
average  claims  under  title  II.  Such  claims 
for  loss  or  damage  on  part  of  a  ship’s  cargo 
are  distributed  among  all  owners  of  cargo  on 
the  ship.  Since  commodities  are  donated  for 
humanitarian  purposes  under  title  II,  it  is 
believed  desirable  that  the  United  States  pay 
these  charges  rather  than  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try.  Such  claims  are  infrequent  and  involve 
relatively  small  amounts. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  result  in  no  increase  in  employment  or 
administrative  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
The  cost  of  shipments  recorded  by  CCC 
against  the  proposed  authorizations  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  is  estimated  at  about  $50 
million.  Additional  shipments  with  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1  billion  are  expected  to  be 
recorded  during  that  year  against  previous 
authorizations. 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  request  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Humphrey. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  reported  our  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  a  bill  similar  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  Public  Law  480,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committe  reported  a  bill,  par¬ 
alleling  existing  law,  except  for  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  policy. 

The  Senator  from  ,  Minnesota  and 
other  Members  proposed  to  change  the 


title  of  the  bill  to  make  it  a  food  for 
peace  program,  instead  of  a  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  program  designed  to  develop  trade 
in  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

After  Senator  Humphrey’s  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota — who,  as  I  said,  happens  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores¬ 
try — requested  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  consider  certain  amendments 
to  the  bill  we  previously  reported.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  readily 
consented.  The  committee,  by  a  narrow 
margin,  voted  out  several  amendments, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
In  due  time  it  will  probably  be  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  accept  some  of  those  amend¬ 
ments,  and  to  oppose  others. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  480  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1954,  and  it  was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  expand  international  trade, 
encourage  economic  development,  pay 
U.S.  obligations  abroad,  promote  collec¬ 
tive  security,  foster  foreign  policy,  and 
relieve  famine  and  need  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  provides  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies. 

The  foreign  currencies  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  commodities  are  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  United  States  over¬ 
seas  and  are  used  for  purposes  author¬ 
ized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  and 
specified  in  the  sales  agreement.  Sev¬ 
eral  departments  and  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  these  currencies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
concerned  with  the  use  of  currencies  for 
agricultural  market  development  pur¬ 
poses;  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  for  currencies  loaned 
back  to  importing  countries  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for 
currencies  loaned  to  private  business 
firms. 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  foreign  countries  to¬ 
taling  $3.7  billion.  Of  this  amount 
only  about  1.4  percent  has  been  pro¬ 
gramed  for  use  in  market  development, 
while  8.3  percent  has  been  programed 
for  use  in  military  procurement;  6.3  per¬ 
cent  for  grants  for  multitrade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development;  6  percent  for  loans 
to  private  enterprise;  27.4  percent  for 
payment  of  U.S.  obligations;  47.7  per¬ 
cent  for  loans  to  foreign  governments; 
and  2.9  percent  for  other  uses  as  speci¬ 
fied  under  section  104.  The  actual 
amounts  and  percentages  for  each  pur¬ 
pose  by  country  can  be  found  in  table 
I,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Table  I. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959  1 


[Amounts  in  million  dollar  equivalents  at  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 


Country 

4 

Total  in 
agreements 
(market 
value 
including 
ocean 
transpor¬ 
tation) 

104(a) 

Market 

develop¬ 

ment 

104(b) 
Purchase 
of  strategic 
materials 

104(e) 

Military 

procure¬ 

ment 

104(d) 
Purchase 
of  goods 
for  other 
countries 

104(e) 
Grants  for 
multitrade 
and  eco¬ 
nomic  de¬ 
velopment 

104(e) 
Loans  to 
private 
enterprise 

104(f) 
Payment 
of  U.S. 
obliga¬ 
tions  2 

104(g) 
Loans  to 
foreign 
govern¬ 
ments 

104(h) 

Inter¬ 

national 

educa¬ 

tional 

exchange 

104(i) 
Transla¬ 
tion  and 
publica¬ 
tion 

104Q) 
Informa¬ 
tion  and 
education 

FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

33.0 

8.2 

8.3 

16.5 

14.  7 

2.2 

3.8 

2.9 

5.8 

13.4 

7.0 

3.0 

2.4 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 

28.2 

6.2 

7.0 

15.0 

2.2 

.4 

1.8 

238.8 

35.8 

59.7 

26.7 

114.6 

2.0 

40.3 

14.2 

10.0 

5.4 

10.0 

.7 

38.3 

9.5 

9.6 

19.2 

33.0 

28.0 

5.0 

85.9 

12.9 

12.9 

23.4 

36.2 

.5 

44.0 

44.0 

109.  0 

59.7 

49.1 

.2 

34.  7 

5.2 

12.2 

17.0 

.3 

48.3 

12.0 

23.6 

11.7 

0.5 

.5 

12.4 

3.0 

2.6 

6.3 

.5 

94.8 

14.2 

11.4 

69.2 

Total  agreements  July 

1, 1958,  to  June  30, 1959 

3  876.  0 

35.0 

6.2 

79.3 

135.3 

255.6 

358.4 

.5 

4.7 

Total  agreements 

through  June  30,  1958— 

2, 828. 3 

52.1 

. . 

273.2 

38.1 

154.1 

88.5 

757.6 

1,  407.  9 

28.6. 

6.5 

21.7 

Total  agreements 

through  June  30,  1959— 

3, 703.  3 

*  52. 1 

308.2 

44.3 

233.4 

223.8 

1,  013.  2 

1, 766. 3 

29.1 

6.5 

26.4 

Uses  as  percent  of  total _ 

100.0 

1.4 

8.3 

1.2 

6.3 

6.0 

27.4 

47.7 

.8 

.2 

.7 

1  Amounts  shown  are  subject  to  adjustment  when  actual  purchases  and  allocations 
have  been  made. 

2  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  agreements  concluded  July  1958 
to  June  1959  provide  that  a  specified  amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used 
under  various  U.S.  use  categories  including  the  now  currency  uses  which  are  limited  to 


amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  acts.  Distribution  among  these  uses 
will  be  made  when  allocations  have  been  completed. 

s  Amounts  shown  in  this  column  may  differ  from  amounts  in  table  I  which  reflects 
purchase  authorization  transactions. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  not 
all  of  these  moneys  have  actually  been 
allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  $3  billion 
has  actually  been  allocated.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  amount  and  percentage  by 
use  of  funds  actually  allocated  can  be 
found  in  table  II,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  II. — Actually  allocated  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  as  of  Mar.  3 , 1959 


Millions 
of  dollars 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

104(a).  Market  development _ 

33.8 

1.1 

104(b) .  Purchase  of  strategic  materials 

0 

104(c).  Military  procurement . 

244.5 

8.2 

104(d).  Purchase  of  goods  for  other 
countries . . . 

35.7 

1.2 

104(e).  Grants  for  multitrade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development . . 

211.8 

7.1 

104(e).  Loans  ito  private  enterprise _ 

194.1 

6.5 

104(f).  Payment  of  U.S.  obligations... 

510.4 

17.1 

104(g).  Loans  to  foreign  governments.. 

1,719.5 

57.6 

104(h).  International  educational  ex- 

21.9 

.7 

104(i).  Translation  and  publication... 

4. 1 

.2 

104 (j).  Information  and  education . 

9.0 

.3 

104(k).  Scientific  activities _ _ 

.3 

(*) 

Total _ _ 

2, 985. 1 

100.0 

1  Less  than  Ho  of  1  percent. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  amount  of  funds  being  used  for  agri¬ 
cultural  market  development,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  report  that  it  is  the  intent  , 
of  Congress  that  foreign  currencies  be  | 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for 
this  purpose. 

TITLE  I 

Under  title  I,  agreements  signed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  provide 
for  the  shipment  of  840  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  4  million  bales  of  cotton,  33.5 
million  bags  of  rice,  3.3  billion  pounds 
of  vegetable  oil,  210  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains,  250  million  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco,  120  million  pounds  of  meat,  180 
million  pounds  of  lard,  285  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products,  175  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  other  commodities. 

In  1955  and  1956,  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  of  title  I,  foreign  currency 
shipments  totaled  $427  million  at  ex¬ 
port  market  value,  or  12  percent  of  total 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  During  1956 


and  1957  title  I  shipments  amounted  to 
$900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
total;  during  1957  and  1958,  about  $650 
million,  approximately  16  percent;  and 
during  1958  and  1959,  $725  million,  about 
20  percent. 

For  certain  commodities  the  program 
has  been  particularly  important.  For 
example,  more  than  half  the  total  U.S. 
wheat  exports  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
or  about  230  million  bushels,  moved  un¬ 
der  title  I;  also,  about  750  million  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil,  or 
about  65  percent  of  total  edible  oil  ex¬ 
ports;  about  one-third  of  rice  exports; 
and  one-fifth  of  cotton  shipments. 

The  value  and  quantity  of  commod¬ 
ities  which  have  been  programed  un¬ 
der  agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  and  cumulative  totals,  are  shown 
in  tables  III  and  IV,  which  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Table  HI. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  80,  1959 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


Argentina . . . 

Ceylon _ 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

Finland . . . . 

France _ _ 

Iceland _ 

India _ _ 

Indonesia _ 

Israel _ 

Korea _ 

Pakistan . 

Poland _ _ 

Spain . . 

Turkey . . . 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Uruguay _ 

Yugoslavia _ _ 


Total  agreements  July  1, 1958,  to  June  30, 1959.. 

Total  agreements  through  June  30,  1958 . 

Total  agreements  through  June  30,  1959 _ 


Wheat 

and 

flour 


4.2 

7.6 


.6 

191.3 

5.0 

11.5 

20.3 

53.7 

14.1 


21.5 


55.8 


385.  6 
1,  024.  7 
1,  410.  3 


Feed 

grains 


0.5 
4. 1 


15.7 

.5 


11.6 

11.5 


3.3 

2.2 


M9.4 

197.9 

247.3 


Rice 


4.6 

8.3 


.1 


7.2 

.5 


7.2 


.7 

5.3 


33.9 

179.3 

213.2 


Cotton 


1.0 

24.0 

.4 


23.0 
1.0 
7.5 
3  1.7 
8.8 
17.0 


3.5 

18.2 


106.1 

510.2 

616.3 


Tobacco 


2.6 

2.8 

3.5 

.4 


.2 


8.8 


9.0 

6.1 


33.4 

147.9 

181.3 


Dairy 

products 


1.0 


2.0 

1.5 


.2 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.5 


*  6.9 
41.3 
48.2 


Fats  and 
oils 


25.6 


.7 

\T 


2.4 


10.4 

4.7 

62.7 

30.2 

3.2 


9.9 


3  149.  9 
376.3 
526.2 


Other 


0.1 


.3 


2.0 

.5 

.5 


1.8 


0  5. 2 
59.5 
64.7 


Total 


Market 

value 

Ocean 
transpor¬ 
tation  1 

Market 
value 
includ¬ 
ing  ocean 
transpor¬ 
tation 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 
includ¬ 
ing  ocean 
transpor¬ 
tation 

30.2 

2.8 

33.0 

36.6 

12.5 

2.2 

14.7 

21.8 

11.9 

1.5 

13.4 

17.5 

3.9 

.1 

4.0 

4.2 

27.5 

.8 

28.3 

44.3 

2. 1 

.2 

2.3 

2.8 

195.4 

45.2 

240.6 

336.7 

37.2 

3.1 

40.3 

58.3 

33. 1 

5.2 

38.3 

49.5 

28.3 

4.  7 

33.0 

48.3 

73.2 

12.7 

85.9 

117.2 

40.0 

4.0 

44.0 

58.3 

102.5 

6.5 

109.0 

115.3 

31.8 

2.9 

34.7 

35.  6 

43.3 

5.0 

48.3 

62.3 

11.8 

.7 

12.5 

13.5 

85.7 

10.6 

96.3 

134.7 

770.4 

108.2 

878.6 

1,155.9 

2, 537. 1 

285.  5 

2, 822.  6 

3. 922.  6 

3, 307.  5 

393.7 

3, 701. 2 

5,  078.  5 

1  Includes  only  ocean  transportation  to  be  financed  by  CCC. 

2  Extra-long  staple. 

Million 
dollars 

Corn - — — . - . . .  16.0 

Gram  sorghums _  in  s 

Barley . 22.'  o 


3  See  the  following: 


8  Cottonseed  and/or  soybean  oil. 

6  See  the  following: 

Finland:  Fresh  lemons. 


Million 
dollars 
0.  6 


Total. 


..  49.4 
Million 
dollars 


Israel,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia:  Dry  edible  beans  . . .  2  5 

Spain:  . * 

Dry  edible  beans _ 

Poultry _ 

UAR:  Poultry _ _ _ I 


1.5 

.  1 


4  See  the  following: 

Dry  whole  milk _  0  4 

Nonfat  dry  milk _ _ _ 1111111111111111111111111111  5.  2 

— . . . . . minimi”  1.3 


Total. 


5.2 


Butter  oil. 


T°tal . . .  6. 9 

Table  IV  —Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1959 


Country 

Wheat 

and 

flour 

Feed 

grains 

Rice 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

products 

Fats  and 
oils 

Poultry 

Dry 

edible 

beans 

Fruits 
and  veg¬ 
etables 

Meat 

Hay  and 
pasture 
seeds 

Argentina . 

Ceylon . . ”111111' 

China  (Taiwan). 

1,000 

bushels 

2,688' 
4,  596 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

cwt 

772 
1,  366 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 

pounds 

lfiOO 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
165,  347 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

cwt. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

cwt. 

Finland. . 

. 

— 

5.'9’ 

200.0 

3,  059 

4,  385 
5,333 

4,  509 

4, 965 

_ 

_ _ 

France. . 

— 

— 

— 

- . - 

. 

1, 102 

Iceland....  . 

314 
113, 106 
3,  201 

6,  726 
12,  030 
31,  232 
8, 151 

325 
3, 075 

'  13,768 
418 

17 

India... _  . 

2.  4 

400 

714 

Indonesia _ _ _ 

Israel. . 

1,200 

88 

”i,‘26o‘ 

153.3 

6.0 

65.2 

1  5.0 
70.4 
103.0 

. 264" 

28,'571 
16,  884 

181106" 

. 

— 

- . 

. . 

. 

Korea . 

ii 

Pakistan _ 

Poland . . 

9,824 

9,484 

12,  572 

2, 143 
11,429 

2,  400 
3,418 

1,  323 

68, 162 
33,  069 
534,  485 
207,  947 
26,  667 

Spain... . . 

Turkey. . 

110 

833 

1,787 

206 

66 

United  Arab  Republic  . 

12,  590 

”’33,’ 304' 

2,540 

1,768 

20.6 

125.5 

10, 588 
6,778 

Uruguay.. . 

Yugoslavia... 

1, 323 

. . 

. —  - 

Total  agreements,  July  1,  1958,  to  June  30, 
1959. _ _ _ 

Total  agreements  through  June  30,  1958- 
Total  agreements  through  June  30,  1959 _ I 

— 

79,  200 

. 

235 

— 

_ 

227,  938 
614,  697 
842,  635 

2  41,  202 
168,  852 
210,  054 

5,586 
27,  879 
33,  465 

757.3 

3,  228.  5 

3,  985.  8 

43, 379 
206,  721 
250, 100 

3  70, 677 
214,  849 
285,  526 

4  1  138,  662 

2,  492,  608 

3,  631,  270 

3,110 
14,  300 
17,  410 

548 

43 

591 

1, 102 
175,  057 
176, 159 

120,872 
120,  872 

10 

10 

1  Extra  long  staplo. 

2  See  the  following: 

Bushels 

Grain  sorghums . 111111111111111111111111111 .  ^  739  OOO 

Barley . . . -.11111111111111111  ig  956!  000 

,,0taI . . .  41,202,000 


3  See  the  following: 

Pounds 

Dry  whole  milk .  7,n  nm 

t^omat  dry  milk . IIIIII  67, 638,’ 000 

4  Cottonseed  and/or  soybean  oil.  .  <0,6(7,000 
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TITLE  II 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480,  at  the  present 
time,  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $800 
million  of  commodities  held  in  stock  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  help 
friendly  foreign  people  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements.  Payment  of  ocean-freight 
costs  for  these  commodities  as  well  as 
donations  of  surplus  foods  for  use  abroad 
under  title  III  of  the  act,  may  be 
financed  from  this  authorization.  This 
authorization  is  increased  by  $300-  mil¬ 
lion  by  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute  on  the  bill. 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  a  total  of  $546 
million  has  been  obligated,  which  in¬ 
cludes  $251  million  for  bread  grains, 
$51  million  for  course  grains,  $32  mil¬ 
lion  for  fats  and  oils,  $4  million  for  dry 
beans,  $57  million  for  dairy  products, 
$38  million  for  rice,  $16  million  for  cot¬ 
ton,  and  $97  million  for  ocean  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  committee 
should  be  passed  as  written  and  as  pre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill,  and 
following  that  I  shall  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  pointed  out,  is  S.  1748.  That  bill 
does  but  one  thing:  It  merely  extends 
for  1  more  year  Public  Law  480,  with 
the  existing  provisions  being  maintained 
for  an  additional  period  of  12  months. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  S.  1711, 
which  is  on  the  calendar,  and  which  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  That  particular  bill, 
known  as  the  food-for-peace  bill,  was 
introduced  by  me  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators. 

Hearings  were  held  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  may  be  interested  to  know  why  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  interest  itself  in  matters  relating 
to  the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber.  The 
interest  and  the  jurisdiction  rested  upon 
the  fact  that  the  currencies  which  are 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  and  fiber  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  apply  to  the  objectives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy. 

In  other  words,  under  title  I,  when  a 
certain  quantity  of  wheat  is  sold  to  a 
country  which  is  in  need  of  the  wheat 
supplies,  but  which  is  unable  to  purchase 
such  wheat  with  dollars,  although  it  can 
purchase  the  wheat  with  its  own  native 
currency,  the  currency  which  is  gen¬ 
erated  as  the  result  of  that  transaction  is 
deposited  to  the  account  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  That  currency  is  then  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
480  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

One  of  the  purposes  under  Public  Law 
480  is,  of  course,  trade  development.  I 
think  more  needs  to  be  done  in  that  area, 
and  I  have  encouraged  such  action. 


Another  purpose  for  which  these  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  utilized  is  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  costs  of  the  U.S.  Government 
operations  in  the  area  where  the  cur¬ 
rencies  are  usable. 

A  third  purpose  is  to  provide  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  country  where 
the  currencies  have  been  obtained.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  purchasing  coun¬ 
try  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  for  long-term  loans  of 
available  currencies  as  the  result  of  the 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities.  Those 
loans  are  repayable  with  interest  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Those 
loans  are  currently  being  repaid  with 
interest.  The  loans  may  be  repaid  either 
in  the  form  of  soft  currencies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  involved,  or  in  terms  of  dollars,  what¬ 
ever  the  agreement  specifies. 

A  fourth  purpose  relates  to  the  uses 
of  funds  available  under  Public  Law  480 
transactions  spelled  out  in  amendments 
to  Public  Law  480,  particularly  under 
section  104.  Those  include  not  only  eco¬ 
nomic  development  but  also  education, 
health,  nutrition  and  sanitation.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  for  which  money 
can  be  either  loaned  or  granted. 

I  have  not  listed  all  the  purposes  or  the 
objectives  of  Public  Law  480,  but  I  have 
touched  upon  the  main  ones. 

What  is  the  issue  at  stake?  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  says  that  Public 
Law  480  is  essentially  a  surplus  disposal 
program.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  program  designed  to 
utilize  surplus  commodities.  But  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  that  this 
program  should  not  be  tagged  as  a  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  program.  Rather,  it  should 
be  considered  a  constructive  program  for 
the  use  of  food  and  fiber  to  further  the 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy,  to 
relieve  human  suffering  and  want,  and 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  program  of  food 
for  peace,  food  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  food  to  improve  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  people  in  the  countries  as  to 
which  we  have  deep  concern  regarding 
the  political  and  economic  development 
of  those  countries.  Above  all,  it  is  a 
program  for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Some  of  the  amendments  which  will 
be  proposed  today  have  as  their  pui'pose 
the  cloaking  of  Public  Law  480  in  the 
garments  of  the  fulfillment  of  American 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace,  free¬ 
dom,  social  justice,  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  Why  should  we  not  use  our 
abundance  of  food  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment?  Why  should  wef  not  use  our 
abundance  of  food  for  purposes  of  health 
and  education? 

Of  course,  we  are  currently  doing  that. 
But  we  seem  to  do  it  with  a  feeling  of 
shame,  rather  than  embracing  what  we 
are  doing  and  saying,  “This  is  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  purpose  is  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surplus  food.”  If  that  were  the 
purpose,  surely  we  would  not  seek  sim¬ 
ply  a  1-year  extension,  because  there  is 
not  anyone  in  this  body  who  can  ac¬ 
curately  predict  there  will  be  a  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  fact  is  there 
is  no  possible  way,  that  anyone  in  this 
country  has  been  able  to  design,  to  limit 


production  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  point  where  production  will 
meet  only  normal  exports  and  domestic 
consumption.  We  are  going  to  have  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

The  question  is,  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  the  situation?  Are  we  going 
to  continue  to  pay  $iy2  million  per  day 
storage  costs?  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  we  are  paying  $l1/2  million  a 
day  for  storage,  in  the  United  States,  for 
this  food.  And  some  of  it  rots.  Or  are 
we  going  to  use,  instead,  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  people  obtain  the  food 
for  health,  for  education,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  diets,  or  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  receiving  the  food? 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  quite  an 
argument  as  to  whether  we  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  words  “food  for  peace”  in 
Public  Law  480.  Indeed,  I  think  we 
should.  That  does  not  mean  there  will  be 
no  emphasis  upon  international  trade. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  this  year,  outlined  what 
he  called  a  program  of  works  for  peace. 
One  of  them  was  health  for  peace.  One 
was  education.  One  was  food.  It  seems 
to  me  the  time  is  at  hand  to  take  a  good 
look  at  Public  Law  480,  which,  by  the 
way,  will  be  extended  under  the  terms 
of  either  bill  and  will  be  amended  only. 
We  should  call  the  program  what  it  really 
is,  a  dramatic  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  of  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  for  constructive  purposes, 
not  merely  for  relieving  ourselves  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

If  all  we  want  to  do  is  relieve  ourselves 
of  surpluses,  there  are  other  ways  of 
doing  it.  We  can  bury  them.  We  can 
destroy  them.  I  hope  we  never  will,  but 
it  could  be  done. 

We  ought  to  look  upon  this  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  as  a  blessing.  We 
ought  to  put  it  to  work.  We  ought  to 
put  it  to  work  abroad  and  at  home,  in 
terms  of  helping  humankind,  in  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  compassion,  or  helping  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  our  friends  and  neighbors 
by  providing  economic  assistance. 

What  do  our  amendments  propose? 
The  first  amendment  proposes  to  make 
this  a  3-year  program  instead  of  a  1-year 
program.  I  say  there  is  no  defense  for 
making  this  a  1-year  program,  except 
that  it  will  make  it  necessary  to  do  it 
all  over  again  next  year.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  study  which  has  ever  been 
made  of  this  program  by  any  group 
which  did  not  recommend  at  least  a 
5-year  program,  instead  of  a  1-year 
program. 

I  repeat,  no  study  has  been  made  of 
Public  Law  480  by  anyone,  by  either  a 
public  or  private  group,  which  has  not 
recommended  a  long-term  program. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  only  a  couple 
of  months  ago  proposed  on  this  floor 
that  Public  Law  480  be  made  a  3 -year 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 
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Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  proposal. 
The  Record  reveals,  according  to  the 
minority  leader,  that  this  proposal  had 
the  support  of  the  administration.  It  is 
an  interesting  thing  to  me  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  can  tell  the  minority  leader 
it  is  in  favor  of  a  3-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  and  then  tell  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  is  in  favor  of  only  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  law. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  deeply  concerned  about  this 
matter.  I  think  the  administration 
would  readily  accept  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  law,  if  it  provides  for  sound  pro¬ 
graming  and  better  administration. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959— VETO  MESX 
SAGE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  it  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  we  have  the  housing  veto 
message  read  and  then  have  an  hour 
of  debate  on  it,  and  then  vote  to  over¬ 
ride  the  veto? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  hear  cor¬ 
rectly,  a  veto  message  on  the  housing 
bill  has  been  received.  I  may  say  to  the 
majority  leader  it  would  not  only  suit 
my  convenience,  but  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  denunciation  of  such  a  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
housing  veto  message  be  read,  and  that 
following  its  reading  the  time  for  de¬ 
bate  be  equally  divided  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  to  the  extent  of  one 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  J 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi/m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. /The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  / 

The  legislative  clerk  called  jf ne  roll, 


and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

y 

Aiken 

Douglas 

/>rdan 

Allott 

Dworshak  , 

/seating 

Anderson 

Eastland  / 

Kefauver 

Bartlett 

Ellender  / 

Kerr 

Beall  * 

Engle  / 

Kuchel 

Bennett 

Ervin  / 

Danger 

Bible 

Fong  / 

Lausche 

Bridges 

Frear / 

Long,  Hawaii 

Bush 

Fulh/ght 

Long,  La. 

Butler 

Gone 

McCarthy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gyeen 

McClellan 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Oh'uening 

McGee 

Cannon 

/Hart 

McNamara 

Capehart  / 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Carlson  / 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Carroll  / 

Hlckenlooper 

Martin 

C&se,  N.J/ 

HiU 

Monroney 

Chavez  / 

Holland 

Morse 

Clark / 

Hruska 

Morton 

Coopor 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Curtis 

Javits 

Murray 

Dftksen 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Muskie 

©odd 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Neuberger 

Pastore  Scott  Wiley 

Prouty  Smathers  Williams,  N.J. 

Proxmire  Smith  Williams,  Del. 

Randolph  Sparkman  Yarborough 

Robertson  Stennis  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Russell  Symington  Young,  Ohio 

Saltonstall  Talmadge 

Schoeppel  Thurmond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
read  the  veto  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  S.  2539,  “an  act  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and 
improvement  of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

On  July  7,  I  returned  an  earlier  hous¬ 
ing  bill,  S.  57,  to  the  Senate  and  set  forth 
in  an  accompanying  message  of  disap¬ 
proval  many  of  that  bill’s  objectionable 
features.  Although  some  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  removed  in  S.  2539,  and 
We  partially  corrected,  in  its  most  im¬ 
portant  provisions  S.  2539  represents  lit- 
tleNjverall  improvement  over  S.  57.  Ini' 
one  respect — the  setting  of  an  expiratian 
date  m$xt  fall  on  the  new  loan  insurance 
authorization  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  with  potentially  various 
disruptive  effects  on  the  building  indus¬ 
try — S.  2539\is  worse  than  the  earlier 
housing  bill.  \  / 

Clearly  this  Ml,  like  its/predecessor, 
goes  too  far.  ItValls  fog  the  spending 
of  more  than  l3/4>billion  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars  for  housing  atoxjnrelated  programs 
over  and  above  the  vasrt;  expenditures  to 
which  the  Federag  Government  is  al¬ 
ready  committed/ for  ttase  purposes. 
The  history  of  tjffe  bill  indicates  that  the 
Congress  intends  it  to  be  aNl-year  bill. 
So  regardecys.  2539  calls  for  Federal 
spending  a / virtually  the  samNrate  as 
that  provided  for  by  S.  57 — a  rat&ffar  in 
excess  or  my  recommendations  N  the 
Congress.  \ 

AUa  time  when  critical  national  needs 
heavily  burden  Federal  finances,  this  biiV, 
uyiild  start  two  new  programs,  certain 
cost  huge  sums  in  the  future,  under 
which  taxpayers’  money  would  be 
loaned,  at  subsidized  interest  rates,  for 
purposes  that  could  be  better  met  by 
other  methods. 

One  of  the  new  programs  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  make  direct 
loans  to  colleges  for  classrooms  and  re¬ 
lated  facilities  and  equipment  by  meth¬ 
ods  that  would  tend  to  displace  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  funds  in  these  mo j  - 
ects.  This  is  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  a  highly  objectionable  form. 

The  other  new  program  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  make  direct 
loans  for  housing  for  elderly  persons  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  a  program  is  already 
in  operation  and  working  well,  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  under  which 
private  loans  for  this  same  purpose  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Among  its  other  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures,  this  bill  would  authorize  37,000 
new  units  of  public  housing  while  many, 
thousands  of  previously  authorized  units 
have  not  been  completed  or  occupied. 
These,  too,  would  be  subsidized,  on  a 
basis  that  would  cost  the  taxpayer  many 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  over  the. 
next  40  years.  The  bill  would  also  au/ 
thorize  $650  million  of  Federal  grants/o 
cities  for  urban  renewal  projects,  /his 
sum  considerably  exceeds  the  firs/year 
amount  recommended  by  the  a/minis- 
tration  for  these  purposes.  / 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  housing  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  needed  at  this  time.  It 
does  not  help  the  housing/ industry  for 
the  Federal  Governmenyfo  adopt  meth¬ 
ods  that  in  these  times  would  increase 
inflationary  pressure/  in  our  economy 
and  thereby  discou/age  the  thrift  on 
which  home  financing  is  heavily  depend¬ 
ent.  Nor  does  iymake  sense  to  purport 
to  assist  any  g/oup  of  citizens,  least  of 
all  elderly  penSons  living  on  fixed  retire¬ 
ment  incomes,  by  legislation  that  tends 
further  to/ncrease  the  cost  of  living. 

There  As  still  time  for  the  Congress 
to  enac/ a  sound  housing  bill,  and  I  once 
agaiiyurge  that  it  do  so.  These  things 
can/e  and  ought  to  be  done:  (1)  remove 
th/ceiling  on  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
authority;  (2)  extend  the  FHA  program 
/or  insurance  of  property  improvement 
loans;  (3)  enact  reasonable  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  urban  renewal  grants  and  col¬ 
lege  housing  loans  and  adjust  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  on  the  latter;  (4)  extend  the 
voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  pro¬ 
gram;  and  (5)  adjust  the  statutory  in¬ 
terest  rate  ceilings  governing  mortgages 
insured  under  FHA’s  regular  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  programs. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  September  3,  1959. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 
bill  (S.  2539),  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  1  hour  is  allotted  on  the  veto  mes¬ 
sage,  to  be  equally  divided, 
v  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
mun  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
regret  exceedingly  to  see  this  action  taken 
by  the  l^residert  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  question  his  right  to  exercise 
the  veto  poWer,  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
was  wrongfuXv  done  in  this  case,  and  I 
wish  very  brienvto  point  out  some  of  the 
Statements  in  tnteveto  message  which  do 
not  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation. 

In  the  first  plac\  the  President  says 
that  the  bill  calls  for  the  spending  of 
more  than  $1%  billion\That  statement 
needs  considerable  explanation,  much 
more  than  I  can  give  in  time  I  have 
at  my  disposal.  However/vthat  figure 
includes  all  the  public  housing  over  the 
next  40  year?.  It  includes  urban  re¬ 
newal,  for  which  the  money  will  Be  spent 
over  a  period  of  15  or  20  years.  >it  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  loans  that  will  be  advanced 
under  various  programs  and  paid  back 
with  a  profitmaking  rate  of  interest  Cb 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  \ 

The  President  refers  to  the  college 
classroom  provision  as  being  particularly 
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What  must  be  done  is  to  unite  the 
forces  for  good  within  each  community 
fa  the  land.  Church  and  synagogue, 
school  and  club,  court  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  Government,  and  private 
organizations — all  must  join  hands  in 
mounting  this  great  counterattack  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  am  confident  the  people  of  New  York 
City  are  on  the  right  track  in  this  regard. 
I  am  confident  that  there,  as  in  other 
cities  of  our  Nnd,  their  dedicated  and 
realistic  efforts  will  be  successful  so  that 
in  the  end  we  will  substitute  juvenile 
decency  for  juvenilk  delinquency  as  the 
important  characterisation  of  our  young 
people. _ \ _ 


EXTENSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  has  been  stated. 
There  is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes  to  an 
amendment,  15  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  re¬ 
mains  on  the  bill  itself  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  18  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  have  60  minutes  on 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  who  just  spoke,  not  be  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  was 
the  2  hours  used? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  who 
yielded  the  time  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Chair  is  advised  that  the  proponents 
used  22  minutes  on  the  bill  last  night. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  not 
that  leave  38  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  just 

consumed  an  additional  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  it  was  under¬ 
stood  last  night  that  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  last  night  was  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  time  under  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement,  but  that  the  time  under 
the  agreement  was  to  start  running  to¬ 
day,  I  think,  if  it  is  correctly  recorded, 
that  agreement  will  be  found  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  time  was  not  used  last  night 
but  was  used  previous  to  the  debate  on 
the  veto  message  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  the  only  time  which  has  been  used 
on  the  bill  is  the  time  used  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 


and  the  time  used  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  recall  using  15  min¬ 
utes  myself.  I  believe  a  comparable 
amount  of  time  was  used  by  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  used  about  11  min¬ 
utes,  as  I  recall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  just  used  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  used 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
be  restored  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  desk  is  an  amendment  known  as  a 
committee  amendment,  designated 
“8-25-59 — B.”  In  order  to  simplify  mat¬ 
ters,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  in  the  committee  amendments 
as  they  have  been  printed  and  lie  on 
the  desk. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  7  and  8,  the 
following  should  be  inserted : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

On  page  5,  line  10,  the  paragraph  des¬ 
ignation  “(1)”  should  be  “(11).” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
modifications  be  made,  since  they  are 
of  a  technical  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  please  re¬ 
peat  his  statement  about  the  amend¬ 
ments,  by  page  and  line? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  page  2,  between 
lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

On  page  5,  line  10,  change  the  para¬ 
graph  designation  from  “(1)”  to  “(11).” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  please  send  his 
modifications  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  understand 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  committee  are  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  modified  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  committee  amendments  to 
S.  1748  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  amendment  designated 
“8-25-59— B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  pending. 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  first  asked  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid¬ 
ered  en  bloc.  There  was  no  objection.  I 
now  call  up  the  committee  amendment 
designated  “8-25-59 — B,”  not  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  all  one  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  amendments.  If  there  is  objec¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  be  so  considered  as  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  may  be  true. 
I  have  not  heard  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  objected  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
I  presume  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
now  is  to  have  each  amendment  consid¬ 
ered  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  considers  the  amend¬ 
ment  designated  “8-25-59 — B”  to  be 
the  amendment  he  offers,  since  he  wrote 
it  and  presented  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  attended  the  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  and  my  recollection  was 
that  we  voted  separately  on  certain 
amendments  which  the  committee  ap¬ 
proved.  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  their  being  reported  as  committee 
amendments,  but  the  first  of  them  is 
included  on  line  1  of  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  now 
mentioning;  that  is,  to  change  the  time 
covered  from  1  year  to  3  years.  That 
amendment  was  voted  on  separately,  as 
a  separate  amendment  to  be  presented. 
We  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  division 
now,  but  I  should  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  want  to 
present  it  as  a  separate  amendment, 
because  it  was  so  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  so  acted  upon  by  the  committee, 
and  so  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  although  over  the  disapproval 
of  a  minority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  dis¬ 
agree.  The  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  asked  if  these  amendments  might  be 
presented  individually,  not  only  as  com¬ 
mittee  amendments.  There  was  agree¬ 
ment  to  that.  That  is  why  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  this  way.  I  can  count.  I  can 
read.  I  know  how  to  present  amend¬ 
ments,  after  having  been  in  the  Senate 
for  all  these  years.  If  I  had  wanted  to 
present  them  as  separate  amendments, 
that  would  have  been  done.  If  someone 
else  wants  to  do  it,  that  is  his  privilege. 
But  I  am  proceeding  according  to  my 
own  desire  as  to  how  the  amendments 
ought  to  be  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  considering  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  The  amendment 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  relates  to  a  different  section  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc ;  I 
asked  that  the  amendments  be  consid¬ 
ered  en  bloc  so  the  bill  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  original  text.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  request  from  asking  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc.  Let  us  presume  that  these  are  not 
committee  amendments,  but  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  Senator  as  one  amendment 
and  in  one  document. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  presented  affects  two  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  bill,  and  if  objec¬ 
tion  is  made,  the  amendments  must  be 
separated  and  considered  separately. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  respect  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  I  might  add  that 
there  was  a  bit  of  advice  that  came  even 
before  I  had  gotten  around  to  asking  for 
the  amendments  to  be  considered  en 
bloc.  Therefore,  I  now  offer  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  an  amendment  and  yield  back, 
first,  the  time  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  At  this  time  a 
committee  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  no 
committee  amendment  is  pending.  The 
pending  amendment  is  a  Humphrey 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  printed  as  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  a  little  difficulty  getting  that 
kind  of  an  identification  of  these  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  How 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish 
to  submit  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  following  amendment:  On 
page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  “I960”  and  in- 
sert  “1962  *' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  of  Minnesota 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  in 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “1960” 
and  to  insert  “1962,” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
this  amendment  does  is  accommodate 
the  bill  to  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  by  all  the  persons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  have  studied  Public  Law 
480.  All  the  experts  he  has  hired  and 
all  public  and  private  groups  who  have 
studied  Public  Law  480  recommend  that 
it  be  extended  for  more  than  1  year. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  3 -year 
extension  for  title  I  and  title  II  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  It  seems  to  me  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  result  in  good,  sound  program¬ 
ing.  I  doubt  that  any  one  would  predict 
that  the  surpluses  would  be  abolished 
between  now  and  1962;  I  have  not  heard 
any  evidence  to  that  effect.  If  there  is 
any  evidence  of  that  sort,  I  am  sure  the 
country  would  welcome  having  it  pre¬ 
sented  and  made  public. 

My  proposal  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  an  extension  for  5  years  was  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
my  amendment  be  adopted.  It  provides 
for  a  3-year  extension,  instead  of  a  1- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  correctly  stated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  agreed  to  this  amendment. 
I  opposed  it,  as  did  quite  a  few  other 
members  of  the  committee. 


As  the  Senator  from  Mimiesota  has 
stated,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
opposed  to  a  3-year  extension  of  this 
program: 

From  its  inception,  this  program  has 
always  been  considered  a  temporary 
one. 

A  3-year  extension,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — thus  mak¬ 
ing  this  a  3-year  program — would  be  in 
line  with  what  the  State  Department 
desires.  In  effect,  then,  this  agricul¬ 
tural  program  would  evolve  into  a  very 
definite  arm  of  our  foreign  aid,  give¬ 
away  program. 

If  the  pending  amendment,  along 
with  other  amendments  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  will  be  submitted  later  tonight  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  is  adopted,  it  would  simply 
mean  that  this  program  would  become  a 
permanent  institution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  takes  the  position  that  since 
this  program  from  its  inception  has  been 
a  temporary  one,  it  should  be  continued 
as  such.  In  addition,  the  Department 
has  said  that  it  has  the  capacity  to 
spend  only  $1,500  million  over  a  period 
of  12  months  for  the  title  I  loans. 

In  this  connection,  many  persons 
think  these  agricultural  surpluses  can 
be  sent  to  any  corner  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Many  problems  would  plague  efforts  to 
ship  vast  amounts  of  the  surpluses  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  For  instance,  storage 
is  in  short  supply  abroad,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  only  a  certain  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  and  a  certain  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  can  be  sent  abroad. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  takes  the  position  that  the 
1-year  extension,  with  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion  for  title  I  loans  will  be 
sufficient;  and  that  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  3  years  would  simply  trans¬ 
form  it  to  part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign 
aid  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  debate  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  statement  which  I  prepared 
dealing  with  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  provision  would  extend  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  for  3  years,  in  lieu  of  the  1- 
year  extension  provided  by  S.  1748  as  origi¬ 
nally  reported. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposes  a 
3-year  extension  of  title  I.  They  say  that  a 
1-year  extension  is  adequate  to  continue  the 
programing  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  friendly  countries,  that  no 
greater  rate  of  disposition  would  result  from 
a  3 -year  extension,  and  that  such  an  exten¬ 
sion  is  not  required  for  efficient  operation 
of  the  program. 

In  1954  we  were  faced  with  a  surplus  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  then  had  about  $6  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  in  in¬ 
ventory  or  under  loan.  Many  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  deal¬ 
ing  with  means  of  disposing  of  this  surplus. 
At  the  same  time  we  had  a  large  foreign-aid 
program.  Many  people  thought  that  we 
might  use  our  oversupply  of  agricultural 
commodities,  instead  of  dollars,  to  pay  part 
of  Our  foreign-aid  program  costs,  to  pay  for 


strategic  and  critical  materials  we  needed, 
and  for  other  useful  ends. 

Today,  5  years  later,  we  have  spent  about 
$6  billion  on  the  title  I  program,  not  count¬ 
ing  costs  of  administration.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  in  inventory  or 
under  loan  have  risen  to  about  $9  billion. 
Perhaps  we  would  have  over  $15  billion  worth 
of  commodities  in  inventory  if  we  had  not 
spent  this  $6  billion.  I  do  not  know. 

Title  I  was  begun  as  a  temporary  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  always  been  so  considered. 
It  was  hoped  that  after  a  few  years  our 
surplus  stocks  would  be  reduced.  That  has 
not  occurred  and  there  may  be  many  good 
reasons  why  it  has  not.  No  better  proposal 
for  disposing  of  our  surplus  stocks  has  been 
developed  and  title  I  should  be  extended. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should 
give  up  hope  of  developing  a  program  that 
will  actually  reduce  our  surplus  stocks  to 
a  reasonable  level.  We  should  not  accept 
title  I  as  a  permanent  program,  nor  even 
accept  it  as  the  best  that  can  be  devised 
within  the  next  3  years.  A  1-year  extension 
is  adequate  to  carry  on  the  program  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  3 -year  extension  would  only 
serve  to  remove  some  of  the  pressure  to 
devise  a  really  effective  answer  to  this  very 
real  problem. 

Title  I  is  a  very  popular  program  even  if 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  sur¬ 
plus.  It  was  intended  to  use  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  instead  of  dollars,  for  foreign  aid 
or  other  purposes,  and  some  of  us  hoped 
that  dollars  appropriated  for  those  purposes 
might  be  used  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  foreign  currencies 
received  for  the  agricultural  commodities. 
The  latter  has  not  occurred  to  any  great 
extent.  In  most  cases  the  foreign  currencies 
have  been  used  in  addition  to  appropriated 
dollars.  In  the  negotiation  of  agreements, 
the  administration  tells  us  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  earmarked  for  loan  or  grant 
to  the  purchasing  country.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  sale,  and  if  the  sale  were 
merely  to  result  in  the  substitution  of  title 
I  currencies  for  appropriated  aid  dollars, 
the  purchasing  country  would  have  little 
incentive  to  make  the  purchase. 

About  25  percent  of  the  sale  proceeds  are 
expected  to  be  earmarked  for  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  firms  for  use  in  the  purchasing  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  remaining  25  percent  is  avail¬ 
able  for  payment  of  U.S.  obligations  and  a 
variety  of  other  uses  such  as  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  educational  exchange  and  just  about 
every  worthy  cause  that  anyone  can  think 
of.  Title  I  foreign  currencies  have  been 
used  for  increasing  beef  production  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  loans  to  agricultural  producers  in 
Ecuador,  farm  to  market  roads  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  irrigation,  well-drilling,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  Israel,  and  irrigation 
and  reclamation  in  Spain.  They  have  been 
ttsed  for  electric  power,  railways,  highways, 
water  supplies,  processing  plants,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  dams.  They  have  been  used  for 
exchange  of  persons,  book  translation, 
schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers  in 
foreign  lands,  binational  cultural  centers, 
and  innumerable  other  activities  in  foreign 
lands.  These  may  be  all  very  worthy  pur¬ 
poses.  But  they  may  not  be  purposes  for 
which  we  would  be  willing  to  appropriate 
dollars.  This  is  recognized  by  many  of  the 
claimants  for  these  foreign  currencies.  They 
would  not  expect  Congress  to  appropriate 
dollars  for  these  purposes.  But  the  foreign 
currencies  generated  under  title  I  are  there 
waiting  to  be  put  to  some  useful  purpose 
and  Congress  might  just  as  well  add  another 
authorized  use  for  them  so  that  they  do  not 
go  to  waste.  There  are  now  so  many  claim¬ 
ants  competing  for  these  funds  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  advises  that  any  further 
increase  in  use  categories  would  slow  down 
the  working  out  of  agreements  and  ne- 
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gotiating  instructions  by  the  Interagency 
Staff  Committee. 

Some  may  contend  that  if  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  surplus  by  means 
of  title  I,  it  is  because  we  have  not  had  a 
big  enough  program,  and  that  if  every 
claimant  does  not  get  a  big  enough  slice  of 
pie,  we  ought  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pie. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  in  this  theory 
that  Congress  recognized  when  it  enacted 
title  I.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  act  directs  the 
President  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  foreign  currency 
sales  under  title  I  should  not  displace  dol¬ 
lar  sales.  If  they  should  displace  dollar 
sales,  we  should  be  merely  converting  dol¬ 
lars  into  foreign  currencies  to  pay  for  proj¬ 
ects  for  which  we  might  well  be  unwilling 
to  appropriate  dollars.  The  danger  of  dis¬ 
placing  dollar  sales  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  larger  the  program  under  title  I,  the 
greater  is  that  danger. 

Title  I  is  the  best  instrument  we  have  at 
this  time  for  disposing  of  our  agricultural 
surplus  usefully,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  Let 
us  not  accept  it  as  the  best  we  can  do,  but 
let  us  extend  it  for  1  year  and  strive  for 
something  better. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  position  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Ellender], 

When  the  amendment  now  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  l  Mr. 
Humphrey]  was  offered  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
of  it.  It  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  This  took  place  some 
weeks  after  the  bill  for  a  simple  1-year 
extension  had  been  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

As  I  recall,  the  vote  in  the  committee 
was  approximately  9  to  6. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  was  10 
to  7. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  informs  me  that 
the  vote  was  10  to  7.  If  that  is  his  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection,  I  am  sure  that  was  the 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  very  strong 
feeling  that  in  this  instance  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  was  correct,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  sound  legislation  to  proj  - 
ect  this  program  3  years  into  the  future, 
on  the  assumption  that  we  shall  have 
these  heavy  surpluses  for  that  length  of 
time. 

Only  yesterday,  or  perhaps  it  was  this 
morning,  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  an 
article  based  on  an  announcement  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  there  is  no 
surplus  of  butter  to  be  disposed  of;  and 
butter  was  taken  off  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  become  able  to 
prognosticate  what  the  weather  will  be 
in  the  future  and  what  all  other  factors 
in  regard  to  agricultural  production  will 
be,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  project  this 
program  3  years  into  the  future,  without 
having  any  knowledge  of  what  our  situa¬ 
tion  then  will  be  or  what  the  world  sit¬ 
uation  then  will  be,  would  be  extremely 
unwise. 


I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
tire  existing  law,  under  which  we  have 
made  extensions  from  year  to  year,  it 
has  not  been  required  or  expected  that 
any  agreement  made  with  another  na¬ 
tion,  under  Public  Law  480,  would  be 
carried  out  or  executed  solely  in  that 
year.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  simply 
be  a  commitment  against  the  total  au¬ 
thorization,  which,  as  presently  provided 
in  the  committee  bill,  is  for  $1,500  mil¬ 
lion,  to  be  used  in  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  is  partly  behind  us.  The  $1,500 
million  would  be  committed,  but  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mitments  can  be  met  over  whatever 
period  of  time  may  be  required  in  order 
to  meet  them. 

In  other  words,  some  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  heretofore  made  have  continued 
for  2  years;  and  my  recollection  is  that 
some  of  them  have  continued  even  into 
the  third  year. 

However,  by  means  of  the  pending 
amendment  we  are  asked  to  declare,  in 
advance,  that  we  shall  have  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  for  3  years,  that  they  will  hang 
over  our  markets  for  3  years,  and  that 
not  only  will  we  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,500  million  to  the  Department 
for  the  disposal  of  the  surpluses  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  but  that  we  will  provide 
the  same  amount  of  authorization  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962 — 
or  a  total  additional  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $4,500  million,  to  be  available 
during  a  period  of  perhaps  5  years,  or 
perhaps  even  for  as  long  as  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  are  operating 
in  a  field  as  uncertain  as  that  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  when  we  know  that  we  cannot 
determine  what  sort  of  weather  we  shall 
have  or  what  type  of  production  we  shall 
have,  and  when  we  know  that  an  effort 
such  as  the  one  now  proposed  amounts 
to  a  kind  of  declaration  of  defeatism — 
namely,  a  declaration  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  vastly  more  than  we 
ourselves  can  use  or  we  ourselves  can 
export  to  advantage,  for  3  years  in  the 
future — in  my  opinion,  that  is  a  kind  of 
admission  before  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  deal  in  any  sort  of  satisfactory 
way  with  this  surplus  disposal  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  to  make 
that  admission  from  year  to  year;  but  I 
believe  that  highly  improbable,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
farm  organizations  are  alert  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
public  is  alert  to  the  fact  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  costing  us  tremendous  amounts 
of  money;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  will,  in  their  own  interest,  force 
the  bringing  about  of  some  reduction  of 
production.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  then 
they  do  not  possess  the  intelligence 
which  I  believe  they  do  possess.  If  they 
do  not  do  it,  I  think  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  will  require  it.  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  require  it.  I  any  impressed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mi*.  HOLLAND.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  American  Farm 


Bureau  Federation  as  contained  in  a 
letter  of  September  4,  addressed  to  me, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  stating  that — 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  possibilities  that  Public  Law  480  will  be 
so  amended  as  to  make  it  ineffective  as  an 
agricultural  export  and  trade  development 
program.  In  line  with  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  we  suggest  a  simple  extension  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480 — 

That  is  a  1-year  extension,  as  origi¬ 
nally  reported  from  the  committee,  with¬ 
out  any  amendment  whatsoever — 
would  best  preserve  the  original  concepts  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  want  to 
launch  ourselves  in  advance  of  the  need 
and  make  an  admission  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  bring  the  farm  program  into 
any  kind  of  reasonable  production,  and, 
second,  that  we,  in  advance,  announce  to 
the  world  that  we  expect  to  put  them  on 
our  largesse  for  3  additional  years  of 
commitments,  which  means  some  5  or  6 
additional  years  of  grants,  we  should  de¬ 
feat  this  amendment,  because,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a  declaration  of  defeatism, 
indicating  that  we  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  this  critical  situation,  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  concerned  about,  which 
the  Grange  is  concerned  about,  and 
which  the  National  Council  of  Farm  Co¬ 
operatives  is  deeply  concerned  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

I  am  not  challenging  at  all  the  intent 
or  the  motives  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  but  I  do  think  it 
would  be  about  as  fatal  a  mistake  in  our 
protection  of  agriculture  as  we  could 
make  to  commit  ourselves  in  advance  to 
the  proposition  that  we  are  going  to 
overproduce  our  commodities  for  the 
domestic  and  world  markets  and  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  for  3  additional  years  of 
commitments,  as  well  as  5  or  6  years  of 
grants. 

If  we  are  to  make  such  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  as  that  at  this  time,  I  think  it  is  a 
confession  of  futility  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
any  part  in  making.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  oppose  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  able  Senator  from  Florida. 

We  are  going  to  have  farm  surpluses 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
greater  surpluses.  This  year  we  re¬ 
removed  production  controls  from  corn, 
and  this  year*,  for  the  first  time,  corn 
production  will  exceed  4  billion  bushels. 

Price  supports  or  no  price  supports, 
we  are  going  to  have  great  surpluses.  I 
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know  of  no  better  way  to  make  friends 
in  the  world  than  to  give  hungry  people 
a  part  of  our  agricultural  sin-pluses. 
Mr.  President,  you  can  look  around  the 
world  today,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
nations  that  are  most  friendly  to  us  are 
those  to  whom  we  have  given  food,  not 
dollars. 

For  years  we  have  been  looking  for  a 
way  to  get  our  surpluses  to  these  hungry 
foreign  people.  Public  Law  480  is  the 
best  program  we  have  found  to  date  to 
accomplish  this.  The  program  is  work¬ 
ing  very  well. 

I  found  on  my  trips  abroad  that  in 
countries  like  India,  for  example,  they 
are  not  interested  in  a  1-year  program. 
They  think  it  does  little  good  to  feed 
their  people  1  year,  and  have  nothing 
the  next  year.  They  want  a  plan  for 
more  than  1  year.  One  year  with  Public 
Law  480  does  not  permit  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  we  need  to  get  best  results  in 
countries  in  the  world. 

I  know  the  program  is  costing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  it  is  taking  the  place  of 
foreign  aid.  Unfortunately,  it  is  being 
charged  to  the  farmers  as  a  part  of  the 
price  support  program.  Most  people  feel 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  checks  rep¬ 
resenting  the  cost  of  that  program. 

Regardless  of  the  name  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  program,  it  is  the  best 
program  we  have  had  to  help  people 
throughout  the  world  and  to  make 
friends.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  sup¬ 
port  an  extension  of  3  years,  rather  than 
1  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  for  whatever 
purpose  he  wishes  to  use  it  for. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  25,  1920 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  2181. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2181)  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920,  which  were,  on 
page  2,  line  2,  after  “title,”  insert  “in¬ 
cluding  the  original  lessee  of  the  United 
States”;  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out 
“Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any”  and  insert  “Any”;  on  page 
2,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after  “Act,”  down 
through  and  including  “after,”  in  line 
8;  on  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  all  after 
“Act,”  down  through  and  including 
“provisions,”  in  line  14;  on  page  2,  line 
20,  strike  out  “provisions  or  not  guilty 
of  such  fraud,”  and  insert  “provisions,” 
and  on  page  3,  after  line  3,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  right  granted  by  the  second 
sentence  of  the  amendment  contained  within 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  proceeding  initiated  either  prior 
to  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2181,  request  a 
conf  erence  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Allott  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [3\Ir.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  extend  Public  Law  480  for  3 
years,  because  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
have  to  go  through  this  again  next  year. 
But,  more  than  that,  when  the  program 
is  extended  for  only  1  year,  or  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  before  a  deadline,  it  gets  over  a 
barrel  and  does  not  get  as  favorable 
terms  from  those  countries  as  it  would 
otherwise. 

So  if  this  law  is  extended  for  3  years, 
the  Department  has  more  flexible  bar¬ 
gaining  authority  than  it  has  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  cut  off  at  the  end  of  1  year,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  deadline  draws  near  the  De¬ 
partment  is  anxious  to  move  the  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
a  deal  on  much  less  advantageous  terms 
for  the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  the  extension  for  3  years 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  -Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  desire  to  read  from 
the  letter  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  signed  by  Clarence  L.  Miller, 
Assistant  Secretary,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  dated  August  28,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Department  has  recommended  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  1  year  for  title  I  foreign  currency 
sales  and  an  increase  in  authorization  of 
$1.5  billion.  We  do  not  recommend  a  3-year 
extension  and  increase  of  $4.5  billion.  We 
believe  a  1-year  extension  and  $1.5  billion 
authorization  is  adequate  to  continue  the 
programing  of  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  to  friendly  countries.  While  there  is 
obvious  need  to  maximize  the  disposal  of 
several  major  commodities,  we  believe  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  in  a  longer  extension  of 
title  I  and  it  Is  not  required  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  program.  No  greater  rate 
of  disposition  would  result  from  a  3-year 
extension.  A  1-year  extension  would  have 
a  terminal  date  of  December  31,  1960.  If 
additional  authorization  is  needed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  disposals  within  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  food-for -peace  program  we  will 
i  equest  an  additional  authorization  prior  to 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  rather  clear 
that  not  only  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
but  also  logic  itself  argues  against  a  3- 
year  extension,  when  we  do  not  even 
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know  we  will  have  a  surplus  to  dipose  of 
during  all  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  one  or  two  extra  bits  of 
evidence  to  support  the  case  for  the  3- 
year  extension. 

First,  the  report  of  the  former  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  John 
H.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  public  servants,  who  was  on  special 
assignment  for  our  Government,  recom¬ 
mended  not  an  extension  of  3  years, 
but  an  extension  of  5  years. 

Secondly,  a  special  report  was  made 
by  a  group  of  businessmen  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  that  report  recommended  a  continu¬ 
ation  beyond  1  year. 

Mr.  Clarence  Francis,  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  for  Surplus  Disposal, 
and  his  committee  made  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  an  extension  beyond  1  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
in  debate  in  the  Senate  has  made  com¬ 
ments  in  this  regard,  and  I  wish  to  quote 
from  page  74  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  of  July  7,  8,  and  10,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  program? 

That  is  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  relating  to  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  at  the  time  the  wheat  bill  was 
under  consideration. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  did  the  adminis¬ 
tration  change  its  mind?  Because  the  last 
notice  we  had  was  a  I -year  extension.  I 
asked  the  question  only  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  3 -year  extension. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  do  not  know  when  or  if 
the  administration  changed  its  mind.  All 
I  know  is  what  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Senator  is  reading 
from  a  paper.  The  committee  had  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Secretary  for  a  1-year 
extension.  I  wondered  if  the  Secretary  had 
changed  his  mind.  If  so,  I  wanted  to  stand 
up  and  congratulate  him  and  wish  him 
well.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  the 
authority  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  The  Secretary  has  never  in¬ 
dicated  to  me  anything  other  than  a  3 -year 
extension. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  his  testimony  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  a  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  the  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  put  his  finger  on  the  real 
evidence  and  the  really  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment.  This  provision  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  sound  planning.  It  provides  for 
what  every  agricultural  economist  in 
type  of  operation,  so  that  the  planning 
the  country  has  urged,  some  longer  term 
type  of  operation,  so  that  the  planning 
can  be  satisfactory  not  only  for  our 
country,  but  also  for  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  only  two 
witnesses  favored  the  1-year  extension. 
Those  were  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
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There  were  some  60  witnesses,  and  a 
total  of  2  were  in  favor  of  1  year. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
he  well  knows  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  he  either  is  presenting  or 
will  present  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  disagrees,  but  with  regard 
to  this  amendment  I  share  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  as  well  as  with 
other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
who  have  spoken,  a  desire  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

When  I  was  in  South  America  I  found 
the  experienced  men  handling  these  pro¬ 
grams  indicated  that  a  1-year  program 
was  not  long  enough. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  the  feeling  that  since  we  have 
these  topheavy  surpluses — and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  is  true  in  the  small  grains — 
if  the  program  could  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  so  aptly  said  a  moment 
ago,  we  could  make  better  progress.  I 
think  it  would  make  for  a  more  stable 
approach  to  the  program  we  are  foster¬ 
ing  and  assisting  in  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Therefore,  as  I  indicated  when 
the  matter  came  up,  I  shall  support  the 
3 -year  extension. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  read  from  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Miller 
which  was  received  by  the  Agriculture 
committee  some  time  ago.  However, 
only  today  I  received  a  letter  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  addressed  to  me,  in  which 
Mr.  Benson  states : 

In  order  to  make  the  position  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  crystal  clear  re¬ 
garding  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480, 
we  reaffirm  our  position  as  follows: 

We  support  the  extension  of  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  for  1  year  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1960,  and  an  increase  in  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion.  We  also  support  a  1- 
year  extension  of  title  II  and  an  increased 
authorization  for  this  program  of  $300 
million. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  happening  now 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  trying  to  enter  into  this 
picture.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
State  Department  to  use  Public  Law  480 
as  another  arm  of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  amendments  which  are  going  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  on  the  Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  be  fine. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not  disguise 
that  at  all. 

The  purpose  involved  in  the  proposal 
is  not  merely  to  dispose  of  surpluses  but 
also  to  utilize  the  God-given  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  we  have  for  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  American  foreign  policy;  to 
relieve  human  suffering;  to  provide  for 
economic  development;  and  to  aid  in 


regard  to  education,  health,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  and  a  host  of  other  things 
which  are  all  very  good. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  have  already  spent  almost  $50 
billion  for  such  foreign  aid  programs  in 
hard  cash.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  of  that  manner  of 
spending  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

What  is  being  sought  is  permission  for 
the  State  Department  to  sign  long-term 
agreements  with  foreign  countries, 
promising  them  payment,  in  effect,  in 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Why, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated, 
this  law  has  been  administered  for  the 
past  5  years  as  1-year  programs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  I  do  not  recall 
exactly  what  year  it  was,  one  year  the 
Department  was  unable  to  contract  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization. 

The  present  authorization  expires  on 
December  31  of  this  year.  I  am  ih- 
formed  that  the  amount  which  will  be 
contracted  for  in  title  I  loans  will  be 
slightly  under  the  existing  $iy2  billion 
limit. 

Mr.  President,  irrespective  of  what  has 
been  said  tonight,  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  much  of  the  agricultural 
surpluses  which  could  be  used  abroad  in 
large  quantities,  cannot  be  stored,  simply 
because  there  are  not  sufficient  storage 
facilities.  I  am  certain  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  speaks  the  truth 
when  it  says  that  it  cannot  dispose  of 
more  than  $1  y2  billion  worth  of  com¬ 
modities,  under  title  I  loans  in  1  year’s 
time. 

As  has  been  stated,  if,  perchance,  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  made  for  more  than  the 
$  1 V2  billion  limitation,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  that  the  Department  come  to 
Congress  and  demonstrate  it  is  able  to 
do  so. 

In  my  judgment,  the  mere  extension 
of  the  program  for  3  years,  making  it  a 
3 -year  program,  will  not  be  of  help  in 
the  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  before  me  the 
letter  to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
which  is  a  letter  from  Secretary  Benson 
to  the  Senator  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
dated  yesterday,  September  3,  1959.  I 
note,  in  addition  to  the  matters  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  read 
into  the  Record,  after  the  recital  of 
other  rather  minor  amendments  the  Sec¬ 
retary  ends  with  these  words,  which  I 
think  are  very  meaningful : 

We  are  opposed  to  any  other  changes  in 
Public  Law  480. 

That  means  the  Secretary  is  opposed 
to  the  3-year  extension,  as  he  is  opposed 
to  the  $4%  billion  authorization.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  assumption  in  advance 
that  this  great  Nation  and  this  Congress 
are  not  going  to  be.able  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  for  3  years  and  are 
willing  to  admit  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  for  many  years. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pirfed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  di¬ 
vide  my  time  with  the  Senator.  I  offer 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  over 
the  years,  the  Department  of  State  has 
started  the  practice  of  entering  into 
long-range  agreements  which  we  in  the 
Senate  are  more  or  less  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  carry  out.  We  have  all  seen 
many  instances  when  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  offered  to  perform  certain 
duties  or  supply  certain  materials.  Al¬ 
though  Congress  had  not  provided  funds 
for  such  programs,  yet  in  time  we  were 
under  obligation  to  fulfill  those  commit¬ 
ments,  and  we  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  my  30  seconds  and  merely  say 
this: 

We  are  talking  about  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Government  be¬ 
cause  of  the  terms  of  existing  agricul¬ 
tural  programs.  There  is  not  one  scin¬ 
tilla  of  evidence  which  indicates  that 
those  supplies  are  going  to  be  diminished. 
I  can  point  to  years  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  surpluses  grow,  not  diminish. 

One  argument  offered  today  is  that 
the  supply  of  butter  is  less  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  That  is  true.  But  there  are 
also  fewer  dairy  farmers  and  lower  dairy 
income.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  very 
much  sense  either. 

Now  that  we  have  used  up  the  time, 
I  suggest  we  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  committee  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  7.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  l Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  LMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmaxhersJ 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  is  absent  on 
official  business  attending  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  Conference '  at  War¬ 
saw,  Poland. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence,  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 


nays  38,  as  follows: 

Aiken 

YEAS— 47 

Hill 

Morton 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Beall 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Keating 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Danger 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Engle 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

Allott 

NAYS— 38 
Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Bennett 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Bible 

Fong 

Martin 

Bridges 

Frear 

Moss 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Green 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Russell 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Smith 

Curtis 

Holland 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING— 

15 

Bush 

Hartke 

Murray 

Capehart 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Church 

McGee 

Wiley 

So  the  first  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  8 
through  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  down  to  and  including  line 
7,  page  2,  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  behalf 
of  the  committee. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  min¬ 
utes.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
pending  amendment  is  to  provide  for  an 
annual  authorization  of  $1,500  million, 
or  a  total  of  $4,500  million  for  the  3  years, 
for  title  I  loans  under  the  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
would  provide  $1,500  million  annually 
for  3  years,  as  it  is  written;  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  it  is  written. 
Since  the  Senate  has  voted  in  favor  of 
a  3 -year  extension  of  the  Act,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  funds  to  carry 
out  the  program.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
private  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  amendment  is  now 
so  worded  that  the  total  of  $4.5  billion 
for  title  I  loans  could  be  spent  in  1  year, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  desired. 
Following  our  conversation,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agreed  to  modify  his 
amendment  so  it  will  provide  that  the 
annual  authorization  for  title  I  loans 
will  be  limited  to  $1,500  million,  with 
a  carryover  of  whatever  is  left  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  With  that  modifica¬ 
tion,  I  would  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  modifications  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  ask  that  my  amendment  be  modified 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  modifica¬ 
tions  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  8,  after  “title,”  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  “in  any  calendar  year.” 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “$4,500,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$1,500,000,000”. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  “prior 
periods”  and  insert  “the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year”. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  “prior 
periods”  and  insert  “preceding  year”. 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  “periods” 
and  insert  “preceding  year”. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mi\  KEATING.  There  is  so  much 
modification,  I  cannot  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  getting-  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Have  faith  and 
trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time,  if  the  chairman 
will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  bill,  on  page  5, 
starting  with  line  8.  It  is  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  designated  “8-25-59 — B.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
of  the  committee  amendment  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  last  vote?  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  accepted  No.  3, 
but  what  about  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  accepted  only  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  amounts 
of  money  to  be  contracted  for  each  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  inquire  further 
if  the  committee  amendments  are  com¬ 
ing  up  in  order,  or  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  we  had  covered  every¬ 
thing  in  the  committee  amendment 
down  to  the  title  of  “administration.” 
If  not,  we  will  revert  to  section  110  and 
take  that  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  since  the  Senate  has  agreed 
to  extend  the  act  for  3  years  instead  of 

1,  it  is  obvious  that  a  larger  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  be  required.  As  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  originally 
drafted,  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
total  amount  of  $4,500  million  could 
have  been  spent  in  1  year  for  title  I 
loans.  I  accepted  this  amendment,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
modify  his  amendment  so  that  not  more 
than  $1,500  million  could  be  spent  in  any 
1  year,  for  title  I  loans,  and  that  any 
balances  might  be  continued  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated,  so  the  action  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
lated  to  the  amounts  of  moneys  which 
were  appropriated  for  title  I  activities. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  proceed  in  proper 
order,  I  offer  an  amendment  starting  on 
page  2,  line  8  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  and  continuing  through  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  langu¬ 
age  appearing  on  and  beginning  at  page 

2,  line  8,  down  to  and  including  line  20 
on  page  5  of  the  amendment  identified 
as  5-29-59 — B,  offered  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
advance  the  same  objection  which  I  pre¬ 
viously  offered — namely,  that  we  should 
not  vote  on  these  amendments  en  bloc, 
but  they  be  voted  on  separately. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  offered  the 
amendment  as  only  one  amendment;  and 
I  believe  that  is  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  what  the  number  of  the  amendment 
is. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  identified  as 
“8-25-59— B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered  a 
single  amendment;  but  the  elements  of 
the  amendment  are  divisible,  to  be  voted 
on  separately.  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  will  the 
Chair  advise  me  where  the  division  can 
be  stopped? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  should  have  added  the  words  “if 
demanded.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  advise  me  where  we 
might  perform  the  appropriate  amount 
of  legislative  surgery,  in  applying  the 
legislative  scalpel,  so  the  division  would 
be  appropriate  and  in  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  who 
will  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  suggest  that  each  amendment 
which  applies  to  a  separate  section  may 
well  be  considered  a  separate  amend¬ 
ment.  So  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  to  the  fact  that  the 
language  on  page  2  from  line  8  through 
line  11  applies  to  a  single  section;  and 
that  from  line  12  through  line  16  applies 
to  an  additional  section;  and  so  forth, 
through  the  amendment.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
comply  with  the  request  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  so  rules. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  for  his  constructive 
suggestion.  He  is  always  helpful  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  matters. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  as  an 
amendment  the  language  which  appears 
in  the  committee  amendment  identified 
as  “8-25-59 — B,”  on  page  2,  beginning  in 
line  8^  through  line  11,  ending  with  the 
figures “1959.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  appears  on  page  2,  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  8,  of  the  committee 
amendment  identified  as  “8-25-59 — B”: 

(4)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the 
short  title)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1959’.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one;  yet  it 
is  very  meaningful. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  which  is  the  official 
title  of  Public  Law  480,  will  thus  be 
amended — without  striking  out  those 
words — so  that  it  will  be  known  as  the 
“Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.” 

It  has  been  recommended  a  number 
of  times  that,  instead  of  referring  to 


the  act,  Public  Law  480,  as  merely  a 
surplus  disposal  bill,  we  identify  this 
excellent  program  with  the  objectives  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Why  should  we  shun  words  such  as 
“food  for  peace,”  when  that  is  exactly 
the  wish  and  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  surpluses  beyond  our  domestic 
needs  for  food  and  fiber.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  those  surpluses  can  be  put  to 
very  constructive  uses,  and  thereby  cause 
the  people  in  our  country  who  are  the 
producers  of  food  and  fiber — namely, 
our  farmers — to  realize  that  what  they 
produce  is  being  dedicated  to  and  de¬ 
voted  to  a  better  world,  a  world  of  peace 
and  a  world  of  freedom. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  do  what  was  suggested  in 
the  President’s  message  to  Congress  and 
what  has  been  suggested  in  a  number 
of  proposals — namely,  identify  Public 
Law  480,  which  deals  with  the  great 
good  which  we  have — that  is  to  say,  our 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber — as  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  most 
Americans  would  readily  and  heartily 
approve  such  a  modification  of  the  title 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  short  title 
of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  from 
the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954”  to  “Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1959.” 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  there 
will  be  little  actual  change  in  the  act 
which  was  originally  passed  by  Congress 
in  1954.  Therefore,  to  now  name  the 
act  the  “Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959” 
would  really  be  to  use  a  misnomer. 

The  original  act  was  designated  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  it  was  to  be 
used  as  a  means  by  which  to  dispose  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  purpose  of  a  short  title  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  clear,  convenient  method  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  act  it  identifies.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954  has  been  widely  known 
and  cited  for  5  years  by  that  title.  To 
change  the  title  at  this  time  would  only 
result  in  confusion. 

The  proposed  new  short  title  would  not 
only  cause  confusion,  but  would  actually 
be  misleading.  The  act  was  approved  in 
1954,  not  in  1959.  To  change  the  title 
from  that  by  which  it  has  long  been  cited 
to  a  title  which  would  indicate  that  the 
act  was  enacted  in  1959  could  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
this  complex  piece  of  legislation. 

The  proposed  new  title  would  further 
be  misleading  in  that  it  would  suggest 
that  some  new  concept  had  been  added, 
which  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  is  primarily  that  of  aid 
rather  than  trade.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  was  made  very  clear  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  debate 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Debate  on  S.  2475,  83d 
Congress 

Mr.  Holland.  The  Senator  will  notice  that 
this  is  not  an  aid  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Schoeppel.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is  a  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Young.  This  is  not  a  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  selling  the  commodities,  not 
giving  them  away. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes;  because  it  is  not  a  give¬ 
away  program.  It  is  a  sales  program  and  an 
exchange  program.  It  is  althogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ECA  and  MSA,  and  certainly 
different  from  what  we  did  yesterday  by  the 
passage  of  Senate  bill  2249,  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President,  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  assist  in  meeting  famine  or 
other  urgent  relief  needs  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Schoeppel.  This  bill  does  not  in¬ 
volve  a  giveaway  program.  The  program 
under  the  bill  is  a  dollar-and-cents  program, 
involving  exchange  with  the  currencies  of 
other  countries.  This  bill  will  be  a  good¬ 
will  measure,  and  will  enable  the  people  of 
such  foreign  countries  to  obtain,  probably 
for  the  first  time  under  good  business  prac¬ 
tices,  U.S.  products,  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  which 
we  have  in  surplus  supply.  We  shall  not 
be  giving  away  those  commodities. 

Mr.  Thye.  After  all,  this  bill  relates  to 
exchanges.  The  bill  not  only  authorizes 
sales  for  foreign  currencies,  but  it  authorizes 
trade.  I  think  the  bill  is  an  excellent  one. 
I  believe  we  are  writing  good  American 
commonsense  into  a  legislative  proposal,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  barter  to  occur 
in  much  the  same  way  that  individuals  have 
learned  to  trade  or  barter  among  themselves. 
That  is  a  good,  old  American  custom,  and 
certainly  it  is  well  for  us  to  provide  for  it 
in  connection  with  foreign  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  operations. 

Mr.  Holland.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  not  an  aid  bill,  but  is  a  trade 
bill  designed  to  recognize  realistically  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  divided  into  various 
camps  so  far  as  currency  is  concerned,  and 
that  our  Nation,  to  a  limited  extent— the 
amount  prescribed  here  representing  values 
of  $500  million — should  attempt  to  break 
across  or  cut  across  the  lines  that  divide  the 
dollar  countries  from  the  pound  sterling 
countries  and  other  countries  that  employ 
still  other  currencies,  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
way  by  which  we  can  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  differences  in  currencies? 

Mr.  Schoeppel.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  correct. 

I  may  say  it  is  obviously  the  intention 
that  it  shall  be  a  trade  bill  not  an  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  would  not  think  for  a 
minute  that  President  Eisenhower  would  do 
anything  wrong,  but  the  point  is  whether 
this  is  a  trade  bill  or  an  aid  bill.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
policy.  If  there  are  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  want  to  make  it  an  aid  bill  they 
can  do  it;  if  they  want  to  make  it  a  trade 
bill  they  can  do  it.  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
an  aid  bill,  we  can  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
these  things  in  a  few  months.  I  believe  the 
bill  should  be  a  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  let  him  handle  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  I  think  we  should  advise  him  we 
want  this  to  be  a  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  philosophy  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
times,  namely,  that  this  is  a  trade  bill. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  upon  which 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  work  and  study 
and  I  know  it  is  a  measure  in  which  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  directly  interested 
because  we  have  had  referred  to  our  com¬ 
mittee  some  60  bills  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Some  of  these  bills  dealt  with 
disposal  in  foreign  trade,  others  dealt  with 
the  question  of  a  wider  and  more  effective 
distribution  of  these  commodities  here  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  situation  which  now  exists 
with  reference  to  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  fact  we 
possess  in  this  country  rather  large  supplies 
of  some  agricultural  commodities  is  any¬ 
thing  which  should  necessarily  disturb  us. 
I  believe  that  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world  today  there  would  be  rejoicing  if  those 
nations  possessed  anything  like  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  we  are 
so  fortunate  to  have  in  this  country;  yet  it 
is  true  that  when  agricultural  surpluses 
reach  a  certain  point  there  is  involved  the 
difficulty  of  management.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  should  make  some  additional 
effort  to  dispose  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Some  of  them  are  perishable  in 
nature;  others  are  susceptible  of  storage  for 
long  periods  of  time;  all  of  them,  of  course, 
are  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  sets  up  the  method  and  manner  in 
which  these  commodities  may  be  disposed. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  May  7,  1954,  Senator  A.  P. 
Schoeppel,  of  Kansas,  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  consider¬ 
ing  S.  2475,  and  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 


“This  is  a  bill  to  develop  export  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  products.  I  sponsored  this 
bill  originally.  This  was  a  unanimous  rec- 
ognition  10  months  ago  of  agriculture’s  vital 
need  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.S.-farm 
products.  It  was  the  soundest  alternative 
to  more  severe  acreage  controls. 


1  need  not  describe  to  you  gentlemen 
that  in  the  last  year  our  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  has  worsened  and  the  need  to  expand 
exports  has  increased.  Investments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  about 
doubled;  exports  of  wheat  are  further  down 
The  prospects  are  not  good.  The  time  has 
come  to  close  ranks  and  take  concerted 
action  to  expand  our  export  markets  for 
farm  products. 


“For  10  months  S.  2475  has  been  subject 
to  scrutiny,  debate,  and  comparison  with 
alternatives.  There  have  been  feverish  at¬ 
tempts  to  devise  alternatives  to  expand  our 
export  markets  for  farm  products.  But  the 
principles  of  S.  2475  are  the  only  program 
proposals  that  come  to  grips  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  expanding  export  markets  for  farm 
products.  There  has  been  some  tidying  un 
of  the  language  and  some  refinements  in 
procedures  and  administration,  but  no  alter¬ 
native  program  has  been  developed  to  expand 
export  markets  for  farm  products  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  need  and  the  lob 
to  be  done. 


“The  reasons  for  this  are  clear:  The  pro¬ 
gram  provided  in  S.  2475  is  tailored  to  fit  the 
needs  of  expanding  export  markets  for  farm 
products.  Expanding  any  market  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  expanding  an  export  market  for 
farm  products  is  more  difficult  and  more 
complex.  All  of  these  problems  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  drafting  S.  2475,  and  the  solu¬ 
tions,  so  far  as- possible,  are  included. 

“The  program  embodies  an  .imaginative  yet 
dignified  and  businesslike  approach  to  our 
problem.  It  treats  our  agricultural  abund¬ 
ance  as  the  asset  it  is,  not  as  an  unman¬ 
ageable  surplus  of  which  we  axe  ashamed 
and,  therefore,  feel  obliged  to  give  it  away. 


“Let  me  inject  here  that  the  program  In 
S.  2475  is  sound,  businesslike,  and  dignified. 
It  is  far  more  humanitarian  than  gratui¬ 
ties.  Nothing  builds  human  dignity  like 
buying  what  people  produce  to  sell.  This 
program  is  based  on  a  concept  of  producing, 
selling,  and  buying — a  concept  that  has 
made  our  country  great.  This  program  pre¬ 
serves  the  fundamental  attribute  of  human 
dignity.  It  then  goes  far  beyond  that  and 
uses  the  otherwise  frozen  assets  of  CCC  as 
capital  to  increase  production  and  gainful 
employment,  to  expand  trade,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  so  that  people 
can  continue  to  buy  more  with  their  earn¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  program  based  on  mutual  aid 
through  trade.  It  is  a  new,  imaginative, 
and  creative  program.  Wherever  it  has  been 
explained  and  thoroughly  understood,  across 
this  Nation  and  around  the  world,  it  has 
been  hailed  as  a  sensible  approach.  All  who 
help  enact  this  program  will  take  increas¬ 
ing  pride  in  having  contributed  to  this  con¬ 
structive  legislation.’’ 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
S.  2475,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  important  legislation  ever  passed 
in  this  House  to  expand  agricultural  indus¬ 
try.  I,  too,  have  introduced  a  bill  that  takes 
care  of  the  trade  part  of  this  particular 
legislation,  and  I  have  been  most  interested 
in  that  particular  portion  of  this  legislation 
that  deals  with  trading  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  accepting  their  currencies.  I  think 
that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  possibility. 
***** 

S.  2475  measures  up  to  these  conditions 
of  expanded  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
It  authorizes  assistance  in  creating  orderly 
marketing  of  farm  products.  It  provides 
means  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  for  increasing  amounts  of 
farm  products  through  loans  to  increase 
production  of  noncompetitive  imports  into 
the  United  States,  such  as  coffee  and  tin, 
and  for  loans  to  increase  production  for 
exports  to  other  countries. 

Finally,  the  bill  opens  up  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  customer  nations  to  pay  for 
their  import  needs  for  farm  products.  These 
new  opportunities  to  pay  are  included  in 
the  bill.  They  may  pay  the  United  States 
by— 

First.  Establishing  orderly  marketing  fa¬ 
cilities  to  expand  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

Second.  Supplying  strategic  materials  for 
U.S.  stockpiles. 

Third.  Providing  military  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  for  common  defense. 

Fourth.  Providing  relief  or  needs  to  meet 
security  objectives  in  lieu  of  appropriated 
dollars. 

Fifth.  For  those  countries  not  able  to  pay 
in  one  of  the  above,  the  program  enables 
them  to  sell  something  to  a  third  country 
that  can  pay  the  United  States  in  one  of 
the  above. 

The  United  States  is  spending  nearly  $50 
billion  per  year  for  defense.  It  is  depleting 
its  mineral  resources  at  the  rate  of  2  billion 
tons  per  year.  Opening  up  an  opportunity 
for  customer  nations  to  earn  more  by  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  cooperative  military  ef¬ 
forts  and  replenish  some  small  part  of  the 
exhaustible  minerals  in  exchange  for  farm 
products  is  mutually  good  business. 

These  are  the  requisites  to  expanded  mar¬ 
kets.  S.  2475  accommodates  them. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
this:  S.  2475  provides  the  means  to  convert 
CCC’s  frozen  assets  into  a  revolving  fund  of 
working  assets  which  can  be  used  as  capital 
to  create  a  strong  community  of  free  na¬ 
tions  bound  together  by  mutual  interest  to 
preserve  freedom.  The  funds  can  be  used 
to  create,  to  build,  to  expand,  to  stimulate 
production,  trade,  and  employment. 

S.  2475  is  a  solution  in  part  at  least  to 
our  agricultural  ills.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  examine  the  proposed  short  title, 
word  by  word. 

The  first  word  is  “Food.”  Five  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-seven  million,  eight  hundred 
forty-four  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
cotton  has  been  shipped  under  Public 
Law  480.  Cotton  is  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  food.  Two  hundred  fifty- 
six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cotton 
linters,  $150,045,000  worth  of  tobacco, 
and  $394,000  worth  of  hay  and  pasture 
seeds  have  been  shipped.  None  of  these 
would  normally  be  regarded  as  food. 
Large  quantities  of  feed  grains  have  been 
shipped;  and  it  might  be  suspected  that 
they  were  used  for  feed,  rather  than  food. 
Of  course,  large  quantities  of  food  have 
been  shipped,  too ;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  mislead  people  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  program  concerns  only 
food.  I  certainly  do  not  think  we  should 
ignore  cotton.  Cotton  is  a  very  useful 
commodity.  In  most  areas  of  the  world, 
clothing  is  fully  as  necessary  as  food.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  act  be  labeled 
the  “Cotton  for  Peace  Act”;  but  I  do 
not  believe  cotton  should  receive  less 
than  its  due,  either. 

Actually,  the  common  denominator  is 
dollars.  “Dollars  for  Peace”  would  be 
a  more  accurate  title.  When  commodi¬ 
ties  are  shipped  out  under  title  I,  the 
Government  pays  the  exporter  the  value 
of  his  sale  in  dollars,  and  the  importer 
deposits  foreign  currencies  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  title  “Dollars  for  Peace”  be 
used;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
lead  the  taxpayer  to  believe  that  we 
are  just  using  some  surplus  food  that  is 
lying  around,  when  actually  his  dollars 
run  the  program. 

The  next,  important  word  is  “peace.” 
All  of  us  hope  that  the  act  has  contrib¬ 
uted  and  will  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  just  as  we  hope  that  other  acts 
we  pass  will  contribute  to  that  cause. 
There  are  $307.8  million  worth  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  generated  under  title  I 
which  have  been  provided  by  agreements 
under  the  act  for  the  common  defense. 
Providing  for  the  common  defense  should 
help  to  insure  the  peace,  although  proba¬ 
bly  not  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
amounts  we  appropriate  for  our  own  na¬ 
tional  defense  might  be  expected  to  in¬ 
sure  it.  It  might  therefore  be  more  fit¬ 
ting  to  label  each  of  our  appropriation 
acts  for  national  defense  as  appropria¬ 
tions  for  peace  acts.  That  is  really  what 
they  are.  But  all  our  acts  have  peaceful 
purposes.  If  we  labeled  each  one  as  a 
peace  act,  we  could  not  tell  one  from  an¬ 
other.  The  State  Department,  which 
should  be  greatly  concerned  with  peace, 
said  of  S.  1711,  from  which  this  provision 
is  taken: 

It  would  create  among  some  countries  ex¬ 
aggerated  expectations  of  economic  aid  and 
among  other  friendly  exporting  countries 
would  create  apprehension  about  our  policies 
with  respect  to  surplus  disposal  (hearings  on 
S.  1711,  p.  8). 

The  creation  of  exaggerated  expecta¬ 
tions  among  some  of  our  friends  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  among  others  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  peace  and  I  hope  the  creation 
of  such  expectations  and  apprehensions 
will  be  avoided.  I  devoutly  hope  and 
trust  that  this  act  and  every  act  we  pass 
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may  contribute  to  peace.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  so  labeling  every  act. 

Tbe  next  words  are  “act  of  1959." 
These  words  would  be  used  to  describe 
an  act  of  1954  and  they  are  manifestly 
inaccurate. 

-  The  saddest  results  of  changing  the 
label  on  this  act  as  proposed  would  be: 

First,  to  mislead  our  own  people  into 
believing  that  some  brave  new  program 
has  been  developed,  when  actually  noth¬ 
ing  new  of  any  significance  has  been 
added;  and 

Second,  to  make  the  true  evaluation 
of  the-  act  and  full  consideration  of  its 
provisions  more  difficult. 

The  short  title  which  the  act  now  bears 
is  accurate  and  honest.  Let  us  keep  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  visualize  the 
headlines  which  may  appear  if  we  adopt 
this  short  title:  “Congress  Passes  Food 
for  Peace  Act.’’  How  much  nobler  that 
sounds  than  “Congress  Extends  Public 
Law  480.’’  Of  course,  the  latter  headline 
would  make  it  pretty  clear  what  Con¬ 
gress  had  done,  while  the  former  head¬ 
line  allows  anyone  to  conjure  up  any 
attractive  idea  that  may  appeal  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  appeal 
to  our  friends  in  the  fourth  estate  at  this 
time.  Their  worth  and  their  objective 
rests  in  their  ability  to  report  facts  ac¬ 
curately.  They  carry  out  that  duty  well, 
and  perform  a  great  service  in  bringing 
truth  to  man.  I  appeal  to  them  not  to 
he  gulled  by  what  is  proposed  here.  I 
appeal  to  them  to  pierce  the  darkness 
and  determine  the  true  facts.  I  make 
this  special  appeal  in  this  case  because 
while  our  fourth  estate  is  usually  so 
accurate,  I  have  already  seen  some  re¬ 
ports  indicating  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  a  Food  for  Peace  Act.  Of 
course,  no  such  act  has  been  proposed 
to  the  Senate.  What  has  been  proposed 
is  that  we  change  the  label  of  a  1954  act 
to  “Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.’’  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  label  and  contents,  and  I  trust 
that  no  paper  will  carry  the  suggestion 
that  we  have  passed  a  Food  for  Peace  Act 
if  this  title  should  be  adopted.  A  true 
headline  accurately  describing  the  fact 
would  be  “Congress  Changes  Label  of 
1954  Act.’’  That  would  be  truthful,  and 
would  advise  our  people  of  what  Con¬ 
gress  is  doing. 

Nowf  there  may  be  some  who  would 
say  that  the  act  of  1954  is  so  proposed  to 
be  changed  that  it  requires  a  different 
title.  Some  may  say  that  we  have  taken 
Teddy  and  washed  his  face  and  combed 
his  hair  and  put  a  new  suit  on  him,  and 
now  we  should  no  longer  call  him  Teddy. 
We  should  call  him  George.  Then  we 
can  introduce  him  to  everyone  as  George, 
who  used  to  be  Teddy.  Now,  what  are 
these  wonderful  changes  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  Public  Law  480?  It  would  be 
extended.  More  money  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  either  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
■the  past,  or  possibly  at  a  higher  rate. 
Some  additional  uses  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  might  be  authorized,  although 
the  present  authorization  is  already  so 
broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
new  uses  proposed  could  not  already  be 
carried  out  under  the  existing  law. 


Operations  would  be  carried  on  under 
Public  Law  480  in  a  fashion  approxi¬ 
mately  identical  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  carried  on  for  5  years. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  changes 
proposed  in  the  law  are  the  addition  of 
surplusage.  The  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  might  point 
out,  does  not  call  it  surplusage.  It  says 
that  it  recognizes  that  the  authority  be¬ 
stowed  already  exists,  but  that  it  bestows 
the  authority  again  because  the  au¬ 
thority  has  not  been  used  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  degree  heretofore.  Oh,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  other  things  too.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  some  language  out  of  one 
subsection  and  create  a  whole  new  sub¬ 
section  of  its  own  to  carry  this  language. 
It  is  proposed  to  add  new  agencies,  new 
advisory  committees,  both  within  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  without.  It  is  impossible 
to  turn  around  these  days,  as  each  of 
us  knows,  without  receiving  some  advice 
as  to  how  Public  Law  480  should  be 
administered.  There  are  other  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  proposed  to  give  advice 
to  the  President  as  to  how  the  act  should 
be  carried  out.  One  piece  of  advice  tells 
him  to  use  the  authority  he  already  has 
to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  to  a 
greater  degree  so  long  as  the  supplies  are 
available  to  do  so.  Another  tells  him 
to  administer  the  law  as  it  is  written. 

The  change  which  I  believe  has  been 
heralded  as  the  most  significant  change 
proposed  is  called  national  food  re¬ 
serves.  I  think  it  could  possibly  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  existing  authority,  but  I 
would  agree  that  nevertheless  it  does 
present  a  new  concept.  At  present  the 
act  provides  for  giving  practically  every¬ 
body  in  any  foreign  country  anything 
that  he  may  need,  whether  it  is  a  bridge, 
a  railroad,  an  education,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  document.  As  I  say,  prac¬ 
tically  anything.  So  what  new  concept 
is  still  .possible?  This  is  the  new  con¬ 
cept.  We  shall,  now  give  people  what 
they  do  not  need.  The  national  food 
reserves  in  essence  will  be  the  giving  of 
grain  which  it  does  not  need  to  a  country 
so  that  it  will  be  available  to  the  coun¬ 
try  if,  at  some  future  time,  it  should 
need  it.  So  much  we  see  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  legislative  proposal  itself. 
But  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  propos¬ 
ing  this  provision  take  us  a  step  further. 
In  addition  to  provide  the  grain,  we  shall 
also  provide  the  storage  facilities. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  other  proposals 
are  possible  along  this  line.  Well,  S. 
1711  contains  a  proposal  which  might 
go  a  step  further,  it  provides  that  we 
shall  pay  the  expenses  of  technicians 
advising  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
grain  shall  be  stored.  Well,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  has  come  right  out 
and  proposed  the  next  logical  step,  but 
it  is  so  obvious  that  maybe  it  is  taken 
for  granted.  After  we  have  given  them 
the  grain,  provided  the  money  to  build 
the  storage  facilities,  provided  the  money 
to  advise  them  on  how  to  operate  the 
storage  facilities,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  we  ought  to  pay  them  for  storing 
the  grain.  There  is,  however,  one  pro¬ 
posal  that  I  think  constitutes  an  obvious 


further  logical  step,  and  that  is  that  we 
send  them  some  hungry  people  to  eat 
the  grain.  Let  us  perform  the  complete 
service.  Of  course,  maybe  it  would  be 
cheaper  just  to  have  the  hungry  people 
eat  it  here,  but  I  don’t  see  how  we  could 
call  that  food  for  peace.  I  don’t  see 
how  we  could  call  that  food  for  peace 
any  more  than  we  could  call  our  old 
friend  enacted  in  1954  the  “Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1959.” 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  not 
only  for  the  conversion  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  into  foreign  currencies  to  build 
warehouses  in  any  quantity,  in  any 
country,  it  also  provides  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  unknown  bridges,  highways, 
water  supply  systems,  dams,  and  public 
works  of  any  sort,  in  any  country.  S. 
1711,  from  which  this  title  is  taken, 
would  provide  $6  billion  for  these  un¬ 
budgeted  projects  in  foreign  lands.  The 
committee  amendments  to  S.  1748  would 
provide  $4.5  billion  for  these  unbudgeted 
projects.  Under  either  proposal  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  could  be  legally  committed 
in  fiscal  1980.  On  Friday,  August  28,  at 
3:15  p.m„  the  President  returned  to  the 
House  of  Represtentatives  without  his 
approval  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  The  President  objected  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  provided  for  “67  unbudgeted 
projects  estimated  eventually  to  cost  over 
$800  million.”  He  further  said  that 
“the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
overspending  no  matter  where  it  is 
attempted.”  The  President  further 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  without  these 
unbudgeted  projects  provided  for  1960 
expenditures  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1.1  billion. 

If  the  President -believes  that  ,the 
American  people  are  opposed  \  to  over¬ 
spending  no  matter  where  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  and  if  he  further  believes,  that 
any  increase  in  1960  expenditures  in  this 
country  for  public  works  over  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  is  excessive,  how  should  he  feel  and 
how  should  the  American  people  feel 
about  an  authorization  of  $6  billion,  or 
even  $4.5  billion,  for  projects  which  may 
not  now  even  be  in  anyone’s  mind,  in 
some  country  which  today  might  not  be 
in  existence?  If  he 'is  opposed  to  un¬ 
budgeted  projects,  what  should  be  his 
attitude  toward  such  unknown  projects? 
Of  course,  the  entire  $6  billion,  or  $4.5 
billion,  proposed,  while  it  could  all  be 
committed  this  year  to  public  works 
projects,  might  instead  be  used  for  other 
purposes*  such  as  binational  cultural 
foundations,  trips  all  over  the  world  for 
beauty  queens,  postgraduate  courses  for 
students  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  advisers  to  ad¬ 
visers  to  advisers.  Might  not  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  object  to  such  a  proposal  if 
it  is  made  clear  to  them?  But  if  such 
a  proposal  is  marched  up  and  down 
under  the  banner  “Food  for  Peace,”  if 
the  headlines  should — inaccurately — 
state  that  Congress  has  passed  a  “Food 
for  Peace  Act,”  if  the  President  should 
sign  this  measure  as  a  step  forward  to 
peace,  who  would  have  the  temerity  to 
raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  such  a 
foreign  public  works  appropriation 
measure?  Let  us  concern  ourselves  not 
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with  changing  labels  but  with  improv¬ 
ing  contents.  And,  if  we  cannot  at  this 
time  improve  the  contents,  let  us  not 
pretend  that  we  have  done  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  that  has  been  used  is  really 
quite  amazing  to  me.  I  never  thought 
I  would  hear  the  day  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  going  to  vote  against  the  title 
“Food  for  Peace.”  If  it  makes  some¬ 
body  happy,  we  can  change  it  to  “Food 
and  Fiber  for  Peace.”.  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
idea.  That  would  include  cotton.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  a  commodity,  not  a  theology. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  amend  my 
proposed  title,  which  I  may  do — I  will 
just  speak  about  it  for  the  moment — to 
make  perfectly  sure  that  anybody  who 
thinks  he  is  left  out  will  be  included. 

The  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  give  this 
Government  the  identification  it  justly 
deserves  in  this  food  and  agricultural 
program.  It  is  not  just  a  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  program.  It  should  make  us  a  lot 
of  enemies  in  foreign  countries  if  we 
speak  of  it  as  simply  a  surplus  disposal 
program.  If  it  were  simply  a  surplus 
disposal  program,  we  would  not  worry 
about  how  we  dump  commodities  and 
how  they  are  used.  This  is  a  program 
for  economic  development,  and  ought  to 
be  made  so. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Has  the  Senator 
suggested  an  amendment  to  change  the 
title  to  “Food  and  Fiber  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959”? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  as  yet. 
I  think  I  may. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  suggestion.  I  want  to  endorse 
the  Senator’s  proposal,  because  in  many 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world,  they 
are  wondering  which  side  they  should 
aline  themselves  with,  the  democratic 
side  represented  by  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  others,  or  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  I  think  a  title  of  this  kind 
would  be  useful  in  showing  them  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  amend  his  title.  I  want 
to  support  him  very  heartily. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

The  report  to  which  I  alluded  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  Davis  report,  and 
the  report  of  the  ICA,  recommend  that 
this  particular  program  take  on  more 
positive  aspects  in  terms  of  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  than  just  surplus  dis¬ 
posal. 

The  argument  over  this  title  is  very 
fundamental  and  basic,  but  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  Public  Law  480 
is  not  just  a  trade  development  act. 
Public  Law  480  as  amended  has  great 
good  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful 
construction  and  peaceful  development 
and  peace  in  the  world  itself. 

There  are  other  amendments  which 
have  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  two  committees  of  Congress,  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  Committee,  which 
would  permit  us  to  use  our  food  and  fi¬ 
ber  for  purposes  of  peace. 


I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  friends 
of  the  farmer  that  the  farmer  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  getting  sick  and  tired  of  being 
told  that  all  he  produces  is  surpluses 
for  disposal.  Disposals  are  usually 
mechanical  equipment  found  in  kitchen 
sinks  for  garbage.  I  suggest  we  talk 
about  food  and  fiber  in  a  much  more  de¬ 
cent  and  a  much  more  responsible  man¬ 
ner. 

The  title  “Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959” 
is  a  good  title.  Any  Senator  who  wants 
to  vote  against  food  for  peace  can  an¬ 
swer  the  rollcall,  because  I  think  it 
will  separate  it  from  a  title  that  relates 
only  to  food  or  fiber. 

The  Senator  from.  Minnesota  happens 
to  believe  food  and  fiber  are  good  things. 
He  believes  they  can  be  good  things  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy  and  in  terms  of 
humanitarianism,  and  - surely  ought  to 
be  identified,  in  terms  of  public  under¬ 
standing,  as  a  Constructive  force  for 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Why  do  some  of  my  colleagues  feel 
satisfied  to  let  the  Communists  monop¬ 
olize  the  word  “peace”?  Are  we  afraid 
of  it?  I  suggest  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  a  good  idea  when  he 
talked  about  appropriations  for  national 
defense.  What  i;s  the  purpose  of  na¬ 
tional  defense?  Peace.  It  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  have  appropriations  for 
peace.  I  gather  they  are  not  appropria¬ 
tions  for  war  or  aggression.  They  are 
appropriations  for  peace.  The  world 
hungers  for  peace,  and  it  is  about  time 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  quit 
rattling  the  saber  or  trying  to  dump  its 
surpluses,  and  start  to  think  in  terms  of 
peace,  peaceful  construction,  peaceful 
uses  of  the  resources  of  this  country.  I 
will  stand  on  the  title  “Food  For  Peace 
Act  of  1959,”  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  roll  called  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  heard  repeatedly,  this 
year,  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  the 
accusation  that  the  United  States  is  a 
coldblooded  country,  not  interested  in 
peace,  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  other  people  of  the  world.  That 
word  has  emanated  even  from  within 
our  own  country,  and  it  has,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  done  us  more  damage  abroad  than 
has  any  other  particular  philosophy  or 
discussion  we  have  had. 

Again  we  hear  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  old  cliche  “Food  for 
Peace.”  All  it  is  is  a  banner.  It  has  no 
place  in  this  bill.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  historic  background  of  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  a  fooler,  if  I  ever  saw  one, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  argument 
that  wre  ought  to  do  more  to  prove  that 
America  is  peace  loving,  let  me  say, 
great  heavens,  how  much  more  does 
this  country  have  to  do  to  establish  for 
the  record  that  we  want  peace,  that  we 
want  to  be  benefactors  to  less  fortunate 
people  in  this  world?  How  much  more 
do  we  have  to  provide  than  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  unselfishly  spent? 
How  much  more  do  we  have  to  do  than 
to  send  the  numbers  of  people  we  have 
sent  all  over  the  world  to  help  less  for- 
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tunate  people  get  themselves  on  their 
feet? 

Despite  all  we  have  done  we  hear  the 
cry  day  after  day,  “We  have  to  do  this 
to  prove  we  are  peace-loving  people.” 

We  used  to  say,  in  the  old  days  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  that 
many  such  arguments  were  “hogwash.” 
That  is  what  we  used  to  call  them  in  our 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  put  some  facts 
and  figures  into  the  Record.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  them  carefully.  Fact  No.  1  is  that 
the  volume  of  surplus  foods  distributed 
by  this  country  in  1959  set  an  alltime 
record.  Nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  were  donated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  1959.  These  foods 
went  to  school  lunch  programs  here  at 
home  and  to  needy  people  both  at  home 
and  overseas. 

Fact  No.  2:  The  number  of  people 
benefiting  from  surplus  foods  from  this 
country,  donated  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  American  Government,  set  an 
alltime  record.  More  than  21  million 
people  in  this  country  alone  received 
Federal  surplus  foods  in  1959.  This  is 
more  than  double  the  number  who  were 
benefited  in  1952,  and  illustrates  the 
greater  emphasis  which  is  given  to  mov¬ 
ing  our  surplus  inventories  into  con¬ 
sumption,  helping  the  needy  and  our 
schoolchildren  to  improve  their  diets. 

Fact  No.  3 :  In  the  past  7  years  almost 
12  V2  billion  pounds  of  surplus  foods  have 
been  moved  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  donation  operations.  This 
is  another  alltime  record.  No  previous 
7-year  period,  even  in  the  1930’s,  could 
come  close  to  this  record. 

This  shows  what  aggressive  planning 
there  has  been  and  what  an  effective 
system  has  been  provided  to  construc¬ 
tively  dispose  of  Government-owned  sur¬ 
plus  foods.  More  needy  families  in  ths 
country  received  surplus  foods  in  1959 
than  the  number  in  any  year  since 
World  War  II.  In  1959  nearly  5%  mil¬ 
lion  needy  people  in  family  units  re¬ 
ceived  surplus  foods.  Contrast  this  with 
the  situation  in  1952,  when  less  than 
100,000  people  in  families  were  benefit¬ 
ing. 

We  have  rushed  food  to  areas  of  nat¬ 
ural  disaster. 

Most  of  the  instances  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  instances  within  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480.  Public  Law  480 
was  not  designed,  in  my  judgment,  and 
should  not  be  designed,  to  be  a  world¬ 
wide  WPA  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  inin- 
ute,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
Public  Law  480  was  designed  partly  to 
help  us  in  the  emergency  of  food  sur¬ 
pluses  which  we  find  in  this  country; 
and,  secondly,  to  devote  those  surpluses 
when,  as,  and  if  they  exist,  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  needy  people. 

The  minute  we  set  up  a  program  which 
is  designed  to  be  a  food-for -peace  pro- 
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gram  in  the  world,  with  the  many  pro¬ 
visions  which  go  into  it,  word  will  go 
out  to  the  world  that  we  are  establish¬ 
ing  a  permanent  program. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  amendments  pro¬ 
vide  that  we  will  contract  long  in  the 
future  to  give  food  to  people  all  over 
the  world,  whether  we  have  a  surplus  or 
whether  we  do  not.  I  say  again,  it  is 
a  dangerous  program.  It  is  a  program 
we  should  not  enter  into. 

We  should  continue  Public  Law  480 
from  time  to  time.  I  voted  against  the 
3-year  extension.  I  want  to  extend 
the  law  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  We 
should  continue  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  so  long  as  it  serves  our  purposes 
and  in  turn  can  serve  the  purposes  of 
needy  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

It  was  only  in  1954  that  we  passed  this 
act.  Now  in  1959  it  is  said,  “Let  us 
change  the  name  of  the  act.” 

At  the  time  we  considered  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  480 — and  I  think  I  know  a 
little  something  about  that,  as  do  many 
other  Senators  on  the  floor  tonight — 
it  was  named  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  act  has  been. 

In  furtherance  of  that  statement,  all 
I  ask  any  Senator  who  is  interested  in 
having  the  name  changed,  for  a  slogan 
or  a  banner,  to  do  is  to  read  page  2  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  operations  of  the  act,  and  to 
refer  to  tables  1  and  2,  to  keep  the  act 
strictly  in  character.  We  have  had  too 
many  slogans  and  banners  in  a  good 
many  years. 

I  think — and  I  say  this  most  respect¬ 
fully — the  nations  which  have  dealt  with 
us  and  which  have  dealt  with  our  de¬ 
partments  of  Government  around  the 
world  know  what  Public  Law  480  means. 
Those  nations  have  seen  how  the  act  has 
operated.  If  we  change  the  name,  as 
has  been  requested,  as  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
is  proposed  to  put  the  act  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  category  and  give  it  an 
entirely  different  character,  a  character 
I  would  not  agree  it  should  have. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  1 
minute?  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  motives  and  the  humanity 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  act  has  had  its  effects 
upon  the  relationships  of  our  country 
with  other  countries  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  has  been  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  peace. 

However,  it  is  the  results  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  under  the  act  rather  than  the 


title  of  the  act  which  have  made  it  an 
instrument  of  peace.  I  do  not  believe 
that  naming  the  act  a  “Food  for  Peace 
Act,”  or  a  “Food  and  Fiber  for  Peace 
Act”  will  either  diminish  or  enlarge  the 
effect  of  the  program  upon  good  and 
peaceful  relations  throughout  the  world, 
and  upon  peace. 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hesitate  to  vote  for  it  because 
I  would  prefer  to  have  our  acts  speak 
for  themselves  in  the  world,  rather  than 
simply  have  titles. 

Unless  the  act  really  is  designed  in 
all  respects  for  one  purpose — that  is,  our 
foreign  relations  and  their  effect  upon 
other  nations— I  think  perhaps  we  would 
not  be  speaking  absolutely  truthfully  in 
denominating  the  act  a  “Food  for  Peace 
Act.”  For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time  is 
there  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  exhausted  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Presiding  Offi- 
oer  to  say  that  my  time  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  matter  of  the  title.  I 
never  thought  we  would  have  quite  such 
an  argument  over  a  title.  Two  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  have  approved  this 
title;  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  recognize  that  when  a  title  is  so 
meaningful  and  dramatic  and  attractive 
as  this,  some  may  feel  that  they  do  not 
want  to  approve  it.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why,  if  one  has  an  automobile  which  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  Lincoln  Con¬ 
tinental,  one  should  not  put  a  label  on  it. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  my  Republican 
colleagues  not  wanting  a  better  title  on 
the  law.  My  colleagues  are  very  good  at 
slogans  and  very  good  at  titles. 

I  add  again,  it  happens  to  be  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  is  speaking  up  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  title  for  this  bill. 

He  talked  about  food  for  peace  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  He  talked 
about  health  for  peace.  Is  it  not  inter¬ 
esting  the  same  Senate  which  tonight 
is  arguing  about  food  for  peace  only  a 
few  months  ago  approved  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Health  for  Peace  Act  with  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  Senator  af¬ 
ter  Senator  applauded  the  fact  that  we 
were  going  to  call  the  health  facilities 
of  America  health  for  peace  programs. 
But  when  it  comes  to  food  which  we  have 
in  abundance,  food  the  taxpayers  have 
paid  for,  food  which  lies  in  our  storage 
bins  and  some  of  which  spoils  because 
of  storage,  food  on  which  we  pay  $1,- 
500,000  every  day  in  storage  charges, 
food  that  could  be  used  to  feed  people 
and  is  being  used  to  feed  people,  food 
that  one  governmetal  official  after  an¬ 


other  says  is  the  greatest  force  we  have 
for  peace  in  the  world,  why  can  we  not 
call  it  food  for  peace? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
not  change  the  name.  We  are  not 
changing  the  name.  We  are  giving  a 
short  title  to  it.  “Public  Law  480”  has 
about  as  much  sex  appeal  as  an  old  dirty 
sock.  What  does  “Public  Law  480”  ex¬ 
plain?  Many  people,  when  they  wish  to 
become  really  “moxey”  in  referring  to 
this  measure,  say  “P.L.  480.”  That  is  a 
very  descriptive  phrase.  The  whole 
world  knows  what  “P.L.  480”  means. 
[Laughter.] 

There  is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  no 
matter  what  language  he  speaks,  who 
does  not  know  what  the  word  “peace” 
means,  and  we  in  the  Senate  tonight  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  whether  we 
are  for  Public  Law  480  or  whether  we  are 
for  peace. 

I  know  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  says 
we  have  done  great  things  for  the  cause 
of  peace.  We  have.  In  the  Scripture 
there  is  a  passage  about  not  hiding  one’s 
light  under  a  bushel.  We  are  hiding  our 
light  of  peace  under  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat.  We  talk  about  surplus  dis¬ 
posal. 

Surplus  disposal  antagonizes  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  Surplus  disposal  is  a 
rather  unkind  remark  to  make  to  people 
whose  stomachs  are  bloated  with  hunger. 
In  effect  the  term  suggests,  “Do  you 
mind  being  a  garbage  can,  a  disposal 
unit?”  I  would  rather  say,  “Would  you 
care  to  share  in  the  abundance  that  God 
Almighty  has  made  available  to  man¬ 
kind?” 

I  for  one  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  title.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  President  who  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  some  drama  and  inspi¬ 
ration  into  our  foreign  policy,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  not  repudiate  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wish. 

I  hope  they  will  not  fail  to  do  on  the 
issue  of  food  the  very  thing  they  did  for 
health.  The  sooner  the  United  States 
of  America  begins  to  be  proud  it  is  the 
peacemaker,  proud  that  it  is  a  nation  of 
justice  and  proclaims  it,  and  proud  that 
it  uses  its  resources  for  the  cause  of 
peace,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  - 
February  9,  1959,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  stated : 

My  message  to  Congress  on  January  29 
recommending  several  measures  improving 
major  farm  programs  stressed  the  need  for 
effective  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
in  meeting  food  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  listen: 

In  that  message  I  reported  steps  being 
taken  with  other  exporting  nations  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  practical  means  of  using  food  for 
peace. 

“Food  for  peace,”  says  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Every.  Senator  has  said  repeatedly 
that  foreign  policy  should  be  bipai'tisan. 
Very  well.  Let  us  make  it  bipartisan. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  that  we  start  talking  about  using 
food  and  fiber,  the  resources  of  this 
country,  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
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Any  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
traveled  abroad  and  have  gone  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  observed  on  every 
public  building  the  word  “Mir,”  meaning 
peace.  One  may  say  they  are  a  bunch 
of  phonies.  Certainly  they  are.  But  we 
are  not. 

Apparently  what  we  are  afraid  of  is 
the  word  “peace”  where  the  dollar  sign 
is,  peace  where  the  word  “disposal”  is, 
peace  where  the  word  “surplus”  is  in  a 
world  that  is  hungry,  in  a  world  of  sick 
and  the  weary,  in  a  world  of  people  who 
have  been  literally  torn  apart  by  war. 
They  want  America  to  stand  for  peace; 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  so 
than  to  proclaim  peace.  I  proclaim  it 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  argue  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  on  the  subject  of  the 
motives  which  animate  him.  However, 
I  have  been  trying  to  look  at  the  question 
with  a  little  practicality. 

What  are  the  principal  commodities 
purchased  from  my  own  State?  I  have 
jotted  them  down.  They  are  the  only 
ones  which  would  be  usable  under  this 
law  as  surplus  commodities  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  They  are,  first,  cotton;  sec¬ 
ond,  cigarette  tobaccos;  third,  wrapper 
leaf  tobaccos;  fourth,  naval  stores,  tur¬ 
pentine  and  rosin;  fifth,  tung  oil,  which 
is  a  poison;  and,  lastly,  peanuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  even  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
with  all  of  his  passion  for  symbols  and 
for  slogans,  would  find  it  quite  difficult 
to  consider  cotton,  cigarette  tobacco, 
wrap  leaf  tobacco,  naval  stores,  turpen¬ 
tine  and  rosin  or  tung  oil  as  food.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  a  phony  term  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  term  “food”  to  those  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mi-.  Humphrey]  wishes  to 
make  his  gesture,  why  not  say  agricul¬ 
tural  products  for  peace,  or  some  other 
tenn  which  at  least  would  not  be  a 
phony.  Aleardy  we  are  charged  all  over 
the  world  with  being  phony. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  behind  this  act  is  to  get 
rid  of  our  own  surplus  commodities. 
We  are  trying  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  others,  and  we  have  every  right 
to  add  to  the  title  of  the  act,  which  has 
had  an  honorable  title  since  1954,  the 
word  “assistance”  because  we  have  been 
assisting  others.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  correct  to  say  this  is  a  food  for 
peace  program.  Below  the  St.  Marys 
River  the  term  would  bring  a  loud  guf¬ 
faw  from  people  who  know  that  the 
commodities  grown  in  Florida  which  are 
traded  under  this  act,  with  one  single 
exception,  are  not  food  and  one  or  two 
of  them  are  positive  poisons. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  that 
kind  of  situation.  I  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  title,  advanced  in  all  good  faith 
and  with  all  good  motives,  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  Senate  because  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  inapplicable  to  this  program. 


which  has  existed  since  1954,  as  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  has  said,  primarily 
to  dispose  of  surpluses,  to  develop  trade 
which  we  lost  during  World  War  II,  and 
to  assist  those  who  need  the  various 
commodities — some  of  them  food  com¬ 
modities,  many  of  them  not  food  com¬ 
modities — which  we  propose  to  help 
them  get  for  a  small  consideration,  or, 
under  title  II,  for  no  consideration  at  all, 
under  the  benevolent  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment, 
because  I  believe  it  could  bring  about 
more  misunderstanding  than  support 
for  the  program.  We  have  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  programs  in  this  country,  and  I 
believe  we  must  apply  our  thinking  to 
our  experience  with  our  own  surplus 
food  programs  to  understand  what  we 
can  expect  from  such  programs  over¬ 
seas. 

Suppose  we  were  to  call  our  surplus 
disposal  program  in  this  country  a  food 
for  peace  program.  The  poor  man  who 
gets  these  surplus  commodities  com¬ 
plains  that  he  cannot  get  the  things  he 
really  wants.  He  must  take  what  we 
have  to  give  away,  that  which  happens 
to  be  in  surplus  supply.  That  is  already 
the  big  complaint  about  it,  and  he  wants 
the  program  modified  to  give  him  com¬ 
modities  which  are  more  useful.  He  is 
told  that  he  must  take  it  or  leave  it 
because  the  commodities  must  be  in 
surplus. 

In  these  foreign  lands,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  this  food  will  not  be  given  to  the 
people.  The  people  have  to  pay  for  it. 
The  politicians  often  wind  up  with  the 
money.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints 
about  that  program.  The  poor  people 
have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  money. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  the  slogan  of 
peace  on  the  food  which  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  must  pay  for  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
will  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  because  even  though  we  call 
it  food  for  peace,  people  cannot  get  what 
they  want  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  they  must  pay  for  what 
they  get. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  better  to  leave  it  as 
it  is.  It  is  a  surplus  disposal  program  to 
foreign  governments.  That  being  the 
case,  I  believe  there  would  be  less  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  program  if  we 
did  not  try  to  leave  people  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  giving  them  a  great 
many  things,  motivated  by  the  highest 
ideals,  without  any  selfish  motive  of  any 
sort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
meet  the  suggestion  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I  modify 
the  amendment  so  as  to  read: 

Food  and  Fiber  for  Peace  Act  of  1959. 

I  say  respectfully  to  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  that  we  have  not  tried  to 
dispose  of  any  poisons  overseas.  Exports 


September  h 

of  tung  oil,  rosin,  and  naval  stores  have 
been  nil  under  Pubic  Law  480.  That  is 
a  theoretical  argument,  with  no  prac¬ 
tical  application. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  “Food  and  fiber” 
is  the  terminology  used  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  explain  every¬ 
thing  that  is  produced  from  trees.  It 
includes  tung  nuts  and  rosin,  as  well  as 
wheat,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton  and 
cottonseed.  If  anything  is  left  out  we 
are  very  sorry,  but  I  think  we  have  cov¬ 
ered  most  of  the  areas  when  we  say 
“Food  and  Fiber  for  Peace  Act  of  1959,” 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  be  as  con¬ 
siderate  of  this  particular  title  as  they 
were  in  the  instance  of  the  International 
Health  for  Peace  Act. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  is  a  committee 
amendment,  approved  by  a  majority  of 
two  committees,  the  Comittee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  blessed, 
if  it  needs  to  be,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  recognized  as  being 
the  objective  of  Public  Law  480;  and  so 
far  as  our  domestic  consumers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  little  surplus  for  them  might 
bring  them  peace  of  mind,  possibly  peace 
of  body,  and  peace  of  soul. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  on  page  2,  lines  8  to  11, 
both  inclusive,  of  the  amendments  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  l  Mr. 
Murray]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  is  absent  on 
official  business  attending  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  Conference  at  War¬ 
saw,  Poland. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  l Mr. 
Hennings]  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  detained  on  official  business. 


1959 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
nays  48,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 39 


Aiken 

Hill 

Moss 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Capehart 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 48 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Beall 

Fong 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Frear 

Martin 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bridges 

Green 

Pasture 

Butler 

Hayden 

Prouty  « 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Scott 

Cotton 

Keating 

Smith 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Bush 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hartke 

O  Mahoney 

Chavez 

Hennings 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as  mod¬ 
ified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington], 


EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SOIL 
BANK  PROGRAM 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  2457. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can¬ 
non  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2457)  to  pro¬ 
vide  equitable  treatment  for  producers 
participating  in  the  soil  bank  program 
on  the  basis  of  incorrect  information 
furnished  by  the  Government,  which 
was,  on  page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  “Sec¬ 
retary.”  ”  and  insert  “Secretary.  No 
contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into  shall  be  modified,  invalidated,  or 
changed  because  of  the  marriage  of  any 
two  contracting  parties.”  ” 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  bill  2457,  to  pro¬ 
vide  equitable  treatment  for  producers 
participating  in  the  soil  bank  program, 
on  the  basis  of  incorrect  information 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

The  House  has  also  passed  Senate  bill 
2457,  with  a  minor  amendment  which  is 


simply  the  addition  of  the  following 
language: 

No  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  en¬ 
tered  Into  shall  be  modified,  invalidated,  or 
changed  because  of  the  marriage  of  any  two 
contracting  parties. 

This  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El¬ 
lender],  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  and  to  his  committee 
colleagues,  for  what  I  regard  as  a  signal 
service  to  American  agriculture  and  a 
great  segment  of  American  business,  by 
means  of  the  fresh  emphasis  which  the 
committee,  in  its  report  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1748,  has  given  to  the  stimu¬ 
lation  and  development  of  new  foreign 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Public  Law  480,  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  markets  abroad 
for  every  type  of  product  of  the  farms  of 
America  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  which  process  these 
farm  products. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  contribution  that  has  been 
made  by  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
480  to  the  development  and  expansion 
of  foreign  markets  for  American  farm 
products.  What  has  been  accomplished 
is  indicative  of  what  can  ultimately  be 
achieved  if  the  agencies  administering 
the  program  will  steadfastly  observe  the 
high  priority  for  trade  development 
which  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
called  for  in  its  report  on  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  what  the  committee  in¬ 
tends  concerning  the  future  operation  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  let  me 
record  here  certain  language  from  the 
committee  report.  The  report  states: 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  declared 
trade  expansion  as  the  policy  of  Congress. 
A  stated  objective  of  this  policy  was  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States. 


Section  104(a)  was  listed  as  the  first  cur¬ 
rency  use  to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually 
benefiting  basis. 

This  was  no  accident.  It  was  and  is  the 
Intention  of  Congress  that  foreign  currencies 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for 
agricultural  market  development  and  that 
first  priority  be  given  this  use. 

This  committee  is  concerned  by  reports 
that  funds  are  inadequate  for  continuation 
and  expansion  of  section  104(a)  market  pro¬ 
motional  work  abroad.  *  *  *  To  insure  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  for  section 
104(a)  market  promotional  activities,  this 
committee  recommends: 

1.  The  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  section 
104(a)  should  be  given  priority  over  other 
nonreimbursable  U.S.  uses.  The  committee 
in  approving  the  enactment  of  new  currency 
uses,  did  not  contemplate  that  this  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  currencies  available 
for  section  104(a) . 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  de¬ 
termine  the  level  of  funds  needed  for  section 
104(a)  before  foreign  currencies  are  made 
available  for  other  nonreimbursable  U.S.  uses 
authorized  in  the  law. 

3.  The  committee  commends  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  negotiating  convertibility  to  non¬ 
dollar  currencies  in  title  I  sales  agreements. 
However,  the  amount  of  conversion  included 
in  such  agreements  should  be  increased  to 
permit  greater  market  promotion  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  permanent  dollar  mar¬ 
kets  in  commercial  market  areas.  Further, 
the  inclusion  of  convertibility  for  section 
104(a)  should  be  a  condition  for  the  approval 
of  future  title  I  sales  agreements. 

The  committee  report  recites  much  of 
our  experience  under  Public  Law  480  in 
developing  new  outlets  for  a  number  of 
agricultural  commodities,  including  poul¬ 
try. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  poultry 
industry  is  today  in  a  singular  crisis. 
The  industry  itself,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  International  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  representing  the 
entire  poultry  industry,  is  redoubling  its 
efforts  to  develop  and  expand  foreign 
markets  which  are  so  desperately 
needed. 

The  poultry  industry  looks  upon  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  as  an  effective  means  for 
helping  to  realize  the  foreign  market  po¬ 
tential  of  American  poultry  and  poultry 
products. 

The  importance  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  to  our  national  economy  camiot  be 
over-emphasized.  We  are  aware  that 
poultry  constitutes  the  third  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  farm  income  in  America.  It 
is  the  principal  use  of  feedstuffs,  using 
65  to  75  percent  of  all  commercial  feed¬ 
stuffs.  Poultry  are  produced  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  In  my  own 
State  of  Alabama,  poultry  constitute  the 
second  largest  producer  of  cash  income 
to  farmers. 

The  poultry  industry  is  not  strictly 
agricultural.  It  is  both  agricultural  and 
industrial.  In  a  very  real  sense,  those 
engaged  in  it  are  farmer-businessmen. 
As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  the  full 
support  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  agencies  of  government  which 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  businessmen.  That  is  why  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  of 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  made 
the  serious  and  complex  problems  of  the 
poultry  industry  a  major  concern  of  the 
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committee.  That  is  why  our  committee 
has  joined  hands  with  our  Agriculture 
Committee  in  attempting  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  farmer-businessmen  in 
the  poultry  industry. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and.  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  has  two  basic  primary  objec¬ 
tives.  The  first  is  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  second  is  to  attempt  to  return 
some  permanent  benefit  to  U.S.  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  the  form  of  new  and  expanded 
markets.  As  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  heretofore  consistently 
pointed  out,  the  development  of  foreign 
markets  is  considered  to  be  among  the 
most  important  permanent  benefits  to 
be  realized  from  Public  Law  480.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  prior  committee  reports,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Small 
Business  Committee  still  do  not  believe 
that  sufficient  emphasis  is  given  to,  or 
sufficient  foreign  currencies  are  being 
made  available  for,  this  primary  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  act.  If  American  agriculture 
is  to  achieve  the  benefits  contemplated, 
it  is  essential  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  local  currencies  generated  be 
made  available  for  carrying  out  market 
development  programs;  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  broaden  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  carrying  out  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  in  its  re¬ 
port  reviewed  some  of  the  types  of  mar¬ 
ket  development  and  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  being  carried  out  under 
Public  Law  480  and  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  to  date. 

The  fact  that  wholly  new  markets  can 
be  developed  for  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  through  the  use  of  the  author¬ 
ity  provided  under  Public  Law  480,  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  referring  to 
what  has  been  accomplished,  in  respect 
to  poultry,  in  a  relatively  short  time  in 
Western  Germany.  Western  Germany 
is  today  the  world’s  largest  importer  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products.  Prior  to 
Public  Law  480,  no  poultry  had  been  im¬ 
ported  by  Germany  from  the  United 
States.  No  taste  or  demand  for  our  su¬ 
perior  type  of  products  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  ;  and  there  were  also  barriers,  in  the 
form  of  license  and  exchange  controls, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  trade. 

As  a  result  of  programs  initiated  under 
Public  Law  480,  these  barriers,  although 
not  completely  removed,  have  been  mod¬ 
ified;  and  a  substantial  quantity  of  U.S. 
poultry  is  currently  being  sold,  through 
private  trade,  to  German  importers,  for 
dollars.  With  the  promotion  activities 
being  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480, 
U.S.  poultry  is  gaining  wide  acceptance 
by  German  consumers.  This  represents 
an  entirely  new  market  for  U.S.  poultry. 

Let  me  again  remind  the  Senate  that 
today  poultry  is  in  heavy  surplus  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  prices  are  greatly  depressed. 
Every  housewife  knows  this.  The  price 
of  broilers  this  year  hit  the  lowest  level 
on  record.  Egg  prices  fell  to  the  lowest 
level  in  18  years.  Yet  the  quality  of 
these  products  has  never  been  higher. 
Public  Law  480  has  not  been  used  to 
the  extent  it  should  have,  for  poultry. 


Since  the  beginning  of  Public  Law  480, 
only  very  small  quantities  have  been 
programed  or  made  available  for  sale 
under  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  act  and  the  reports  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  make  it  clear  that  these  items 
are  just  as  eligible  as  any  other.  - 

We  know  how  hard  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  had  to  work  to  get  the  Department 
to  program  fruits.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I,  both  individually  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  feel  that  Congress  cannot 
tolerate  any  further  unfair  treatment  of 
poultry.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  from  other  poultry-producing  areas 
are  also  deeply  concerned. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  wisely 
recommended  that  larger  amounts  of 
foreign  currencies  thus  generated  be 
made  available  over  longer  periods  of 
time,  in  order  that  effective  market- 
development  work  of  this  type  may  be 
expanded  by  the  various  recognized 
trade  groups  carrying  out  these  market- 
development  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

We  have  the  opportunity,  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  to  help  relieve 
the  present  critical  situation  confronting 
the  poultry  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  these  high-quality 
products  into  entirely  new  market  areas, 
which  eventually  can  become  new  and 
permanent  markets.  Congress  must  ex¬ 
ercise  the  necessary  legislative  oversight 
to  see  that  poultry  is  given  equal  treat¬ 
ment  with  other  commodities  under  this 
extended  authority. 

Again  let  me  commend  the  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman  on  a  farsighted 
and  constructive  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendments  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  amendment — and  I  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  “committee  amend¬ 
ment”  with  some  emphasis,  because  it 
is  rather  unusual  to  find  the  committee 
amendments  being  opposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  But  I  call  up  these  committee 
amendments,  which  have  been  approved 
by  two  committees — namely,  paragraph 
(5),  on  page  2;  and  paragraph  (10),  on 
page  4.  Both  of  them  concern  the  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves,  and  both  of  them 
should  be  considered  together. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  those  two  paragraphs 
may  be  considered  together,  because 
they  are  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
substance  of  the  national  food  reserves 
provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  that  request  has  been  granted, 
I  call  up  the  amendment,  which  relates 
to  the  national  food  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  committee 
amendment.  I  voted  for  it,  but  it  is  the 
committee  amendment.  May  I  add,  this 
time — if  it  will  make  any  impression  on 
anyone — that  this  is  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposal.  I  suppose  it  is  rather 
unusual  to  have  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  opposition  party  offer  amend- 
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ments  sponsored  by  the  administration. 
Certainly  no  Member  should  have  any 
reluctance  in  supporting  this  adminis¬ 
tration  proposal  if  he  supports  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

So  I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
occasionally  support  the  administra¬ 
tion;  and  in  that  connection  I  empha¬ 
size  the  word  “occasionally.” 

This  amendment  provides  that  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  our  Government  adopted  some 
years  ago  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  be  now  imple¬ 
mented.  Section  110  of  the  committee 
amendment  states  its  purpose  as  clearly 
as  could  be  stated  in  any  language.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  110.  In  order  to  implement  the  reso¬ 
lution  adoptetd  by  the  United  Nations  on 
February  20,  1957  (United  Nations  Resolu¬ 
tion  1025  [XI] ),  which  was  sponsored  by  the  J 
United  States,  calling  for  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  establishment  of  national  • 
food  reserves,  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  may  be  made  available  by  the  - 
President  on  a  grant  basis  for  such  reserve 
purposes  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  recipient  country  requiring  that  pay-  •- 
ment  shall  be  made  when  such  commodi¬ 
ties  are  withdrawn  from  the  reserve:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  required  for 
any  quantitites  of  such  commodities  which 
are  used  by  agreement  of  the  President  and 
the  government  of  the  recipient  county  for 
purposes  provided  for  in  section  201  of  this 
Act. 

Section  201  is  the  section  of  the  act 
to  relieve  famine. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and,  I  trust,  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  several 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  \ 

Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 

amendment,  which  includes  items  (5) 
and  (10)  of  the  committee  amendment, 
was  proposed  by  the  administration.  It 
authorizes  the  storing  of  surplus  foods — 
primarily  grain — in  foreign  countries,  to 
be  paid  for  if  they  are  withdrawn  and 
used  by  those  countries  for  other  than 
famine  or  emergency  relief. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said  about  the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  amendment  is  not  only  to 
have  the  food  available  for  the  control  of 
hunger  and  near  famine,  but  also  to 
hold  down  inflation,  in  that  if  the  food 
were  stored  in  and  were  available  in 
some  of  these  countries,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  holding  down  inflation  in 
these  countries,  and  also  would  result  in 
decreasing  storage  costs.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  just 
now  reminded  me  that  the  latter  is  one 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  stated,  this  amendment  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  administration.  But, 
I  might  point  out,  some  of  us  who  are  on 
the.  committee  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  permit  the  storage  abroad  of  a 
large  quantity  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  In  addition,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  opportunity  for  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  these 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  be  used  to  construct 
storage  facilities  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  travel -through  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  in  most  of 
the  countries  where  famine  now  exists 
■  and  where  there  is  much  need  for  food, 
such  food-storage  facilities  are  not 
available.  Furthermore,  in  countries 
such  as  Pakistan  and  India,  even  if  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  would  be  constructed,  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  could 
not  readily  be  stored  there. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  us  to  retain  these  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  here  in  this 
country  and  distribute  them  as  they  are 
contracted  for. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
all  costs  to  ship  this  food  abroad,  and 
if  the  food  is  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  provided  under  title  I,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  our  country  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  storage  of  that  food, 
as  well. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  program  as  it  is 
now  operated  has  worked  well.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  obligate 
ourselves  to  any  further  extent  than  we 
have  already  in  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  may 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  further  explanation  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

National  Food  Reserves 
This  provision  authorizes  grants  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  national  food  reserves  in 
other  countries.  Food  withdrawn  from  the 
reserves  would  be  paid  for  by  the  recipient 
country  if  it  were  withdrawn  for  purposes 
other  than  those  provided  for  by  section  201 
of  the  act,  namely,  emergency  famine  or 
extraordinary  relief  assistance. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  states: 

“This  section  states  specifically  that  the 
reserves  to  be  created  will  help  implement 
the  resoluton  of  the  Unted  Nations,  adopted 
at  the  11th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  resolution  calls  for  the  establishment  \ 
of  national  food  reserves  “to  be  used  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  international  agreed  prin¬ 
ciples.”  The  United  Nations  resolution 


specifies  that  the  purposes  of  national. food 
reserves  should  be : 

“(a)  To  meet  emergency  situations; 

“(b)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases 
arsing  as  a  result  of  a  failure  in  local  food 
supplies; 

“(c)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases 
resulting  from  increased  demand  due  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  the  economic  development  of  less 
developed  countries. 

“Section  110  specifies  that  the  reserves  will 
be  kept  at  agreed  levels  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  specifically  approves  a  reduction  below 
the  agreed  level.  The  agreements  shall  also 
contain  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  com¬ 
modities  in  the  reserve  are  not  used  for 
speculative  purposes. 

“The  committee  also  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  utilizing  the  services  of  and  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  with  respect  to 
technical  problems  of  storage,  management, 
and  operation  of  national  food  reserves. 

“The  committee  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  building  of  national  food  re¬ 
serves  in  food  deficit  countries  requires  the 
building  of  adequate  storage  facilities,  that 
assistance  in  building  such  storage  facilities 
is  authorized  under  several  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  urges  the  President  to  use  his  au¬ 
thority,  whenever  necessary  and  advisable,  to 
aid  other  countries  in  the  building  of  ade¬ 
quate  storage  facilities  for  national  food  re¬ 
serves.” 

The  section,  therefore,  contemplates  that 
food  will  be  given  in  order  to  establish  these 
reserves,  and  storage  facilities  will  be  built 
with  U.S.  assistance.  Th6  food  will  be  given 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  needed,  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  in  case  it  should  be  needed  at  some 
future  time.  If  it  spoils  in  the  meantime, 
that  will  be  small  loss  to  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  is  withdrawn  for  famine  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  relief  assistance,  the  United  States 
would  receive  no  payment  for  it  even  though 
the  recipient  country  does  receive  payment. 
Apparently  this  provision  would  remove  a 
substantial  measure  of  control  over  these 
commodities  before  the  recipient  country 
has  any  need  for  them.  Then,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  them,  the  United  States 
will  be  in  a  weak  bargaining  position  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  price  for  them. 

The  price-depressing  effect  of  having  large 
stores  of  commodities  overhanging  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  well  known.  This  provision  would 
provide  for  stores  of  commodities  in  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world.  Prices  and  other  in¬ 
centives  to  produce  in  those  countries  would 
tend  to  be  reduced,  so  that  this  measure 
might  well  have  a  crippling  effect  on  its  ben¬ 
eficiaries  and  tend  to  keep  them  dependent 
on  the  United  States. 

v  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  describing  a  similar  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D:C„  August  7,  1959. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley;  In  accordance 
with  your  request  there  is  set  out  below  an 
explanation  of  the  provision  for  national 
reserves  contained  in  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
posed  new  section  110  of  title  I,  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  our  intention  through  this  re¬ 
quested  new  section  to  make  it  possible  for 
underdeveloped  countries  to  carry  reserve 
stocks  of  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  to 
meet  (a)  temporary  shortages  resulting  from 


crop  failures  or  delays  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  import  plans,  and  (b)  emergency 
needs  resulting  from  natural  disasters  or 
other  causes  for  which  assistance  may  be 
made  available  under  section  201  of  title  II 
of  the  act. 

It  has  been  a  recurring  experience  in  times 
of  crop  shortage  in  such  countries  that  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  substantially  cut  back 
over  a  perid  of  1  to  3  months  while  import 
programs  were  being  negotiated  and  pur¬ 
chases  made  and  shipments  received  in  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  2  or 
3  months  reserve  supply  would  bridge  the 
gap  until  regular  imports  begin  to  arrive 
Also,  in  the  case  of  disaster  such  as  floods, 
where  the  need  for  food  is  immediate,  even 
the  promptest  action  in  making  shipments 
from  the  United  States  will  not  meet  such 
need  in  time.  The  availability- of  such  re¬ 
serve  stocks  would  do  so. 

The  existing  method  of  effecting  exports  of 
surplus  commodities  under  title  I  through 
regular  trade  channels  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  practicable  means  of  providing  reserve 
stocks  to  be  available  for  either  of  the  two 
purposes  described  above.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  that  this  method  moves  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  out  of  private  stocks,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  acquisition,  stor. 
age,  and  handling  under  the  price  support 
program,  we  believe  it  is  also  the  most 
economical. 
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establishment  of  reserve  stocks  under  sec¬ 
tion  110  would  include  provisions  govern¬ 
ing:  {l)  The  quantity  of  the  reserve  to  be 
established;  (2)  the  length  of  time  the  re¬ 
serve  would  be  maintained;  (3)  the  methods 
of  protecting  the  reserve  stocks,  including 
the  basis  of  settlement  in  case  of  damage 
requiring  salvage  operations;  (4)  the  use  of 
such  reserve  stocks  for  agreed  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  201  of  Public  Law  480 
without  any  payment  being  made  by  the 
recipient  country;  (5)  use  of  such  reserve 
stocks  for  other  than  section  201  purposes 
with  payment  being  made  for  the  commodity 

yA  e5®ClplCnt  colmtry;  and  (6)  compliance 
with  other  requirements  of  title  I,  including 
safeguards  against  use  of  the  commodities 
for  speculative  purposes. 

The  purchase  authorizations  providing  for 
procurement  of  the  commodity  under  such 
an  agreement  would  be  substantially  the 
same  as  purchase  authorizations  providing 
for  procurement  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion.  The  exporters  sales  price  would  be 
financed  in  the  same  way  and  would  be 
subject  to  price  analysis  and  reclaim,  if  ex¬ 
cessive  The  foreign  currency  equivalents 
of  such  sales  price  would  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  but  the  recipient  country 
would  not  be  required  to  deposit  such  for¬ 
eign  currency  to  U.S.  account  at  that  time, 
as  is  required  in  the  case  of  procurement 
lor  immediate  consumption.  If  the  com¬ 
modity  were  later  used  for  regular  consump¬ 
tion  purposes,  the  deposit  would  then  be 
macie.  If  the  commodity  were  used  to  meet 
emergency  needs  agreed  by  the  United  States, 
the  deposit  would  not  be  required  and  the 
transaction  would  then  constitute  a  grant 
rather  than  a  sale. 


In  most  underdeveloped  countries  there  is 
not  now  sufficient  storage  over  and  above 
that  required  for  working  stocks  to  carry- 
adequate  reserves  against  disaster  and  crop 
failures.  For  this  reason,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  measures  that  will  result  in  recip¬ 
ient  countries  utilizing  available  grant  and 
loan  funds  from  title  I.  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  sources  to  increase  their 
storage  facilities.  The  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  expanding  storage  facilities  through 
loans  or  grants  out  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480 
sales  proceeds  would  be  an  inherent  part  of 
the  regular  programs  for  sales  of  commodi¬ 
ties  for  foreign  currencies.  It  does  not  mean 
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that  the  United  States  would  have,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  storage  of  the  reserve  stocks  or 
for  costs  of  carrying  out  the  storage  opera¬ 
tions.  The  commodities  would  be  owned  by 
the  recipient  country  from  the  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  and  further 
storage  and  handling  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  that  country. 

Under  the  proposed  amendatory  language, 
considerable  flexibility  would  be  permitted 
in  program  operations  to  adapt  to  operating 
problems  which  might  arise.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  keep  the  committee  informed  re¬ 
garding  actual  operating  procedures  devel¬ 
oped  and  progress  made  under  this  authority, 
if  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Miller, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  FlSrida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
makes  little  difference  who  is  requesting 
or  supporting  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  essential 
merits. 

I  call  attention  to  some  of  the  details 
of  the  amendment  which  cause  me  great 
concern. 

First  is  the  fact  that  storage  abroad 
means  we  must  build  storehouses  abroad. 

Second,  storage  abroad  means  that  we 
must  transport  and  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  our  surplus  products 
abroad. 

Third,  storage  abroad  means  that  we 
must  subject  those  surplus  products  to 
climatic  conditions  and  other  conditions 
which  exist  there. 

Fourth,  in  this  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
vided — and  this  is  rather  an  amazing 
thing  to  be  suggested  by  those  who  think 
that  they  are  recognizing  the  sovereignty 
of  some  40  countries  with  which  we  deal, 
and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  set  up  re¬ 
serves  among  themselves  to  help  them¬ 
selves — such  agreements  shall  require  the 
government  of  the  recipient  country  to 
maintain  the  reserve  at  agreed  levels  un¬ 
less  the  President  specifically  approves  a 
reduction  below  the  agreed  level,  and 
shall  contain  reasonable  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  commodities  in  the  re¬ 
serve-  are  not  used  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
countries  might  be  willing  to  accept  our 
largesse  on  condition  that  we  determine 
what  reserves  or  how  large  reserves 
should  be  kept  by  them,  but  I  think  that 
they  might  be  few  in  number,  and  that 
the  result  of  such  legislation  as  this, 
far  from  making  friends,  would  be 
exactly  the  opposite. 

The  existence  of  surpluses  here  causes 
trouble  for  every  man  who  produces 
them  and  for  every  industry  which 
handles  the  products.  It  is  proposed 
now  to  extend  the  surplus  threat  to  every 
country  friendly  to  us,  and  which  may 
deal  with  us  under  this  proposal,  so  that 
each  of  them  will  have  as  a  cloud  over 
its  own  production  a  part  of  the  surplus 
which  we  have  here,  creating  for  the 
particular  country  a  continuing  surplus 
unless  there  is  disaster  and  unless  there 
is  need  for  the  surplus. 

Many  years  ago  a  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  promulgated  a  program  which 
he  called  the  ever  normal  granary 
program,  which  at  least  applied  only 


to  us.  This  proposal  is  to  make  of  us  a 
kind  of  Joseph  for  all  the  free  nations 
of  the  earth,  under  regulations  which 
we  prescribe,  requiring  the  recipient 
countries  to  live  up  to  those  regulations. 
We  become  a  Joseph  for  all  the  other 
free  nations  by  preserving  in  their  areas 
reserves  or  surpluses  of  products  which 
are  nonessential. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wallace 
will  probably  blush  with  shame  when  he 
finds  that  his  rather  modest  proposals  of 
a  few  years  ago  have  been  far  overcalled 
and  far  outdone  by  this  proposal,  which 
seeks  to  preserve  a  kind  of  ever  normal 
granary  in  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  by  continuing  to  mine  our  soil 
and  continung  to  insist  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  huge  surpluses. 

Shall  we  ever  reach  the  time  when  we 
can  cut  down  the  production  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  or  are  we  instead  to  write  into  the 
law  provisions  to  the  effect  that  for  3 
years  of  commitments,  and  for  about  6 
years  of  deliveries,  we  are  now  commit¬ 
ting  ourselves  to  continue  production  of 
surpluses  big  enough  to  overhang  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  the  friendly  nations  which 
may  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
program? 

The  program  is  so  astounding  that  I 
cannot  support  it,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  any  Senator  should  rise  to  support 
it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  true  that  some  such  proposal 
as  this  has  come  from  administration 
sources  or  from  other  sources.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  have  been  following  this 
policy  in  the  main  over  the  past  year. 
I  go  gack  to  the  days  of  UNRRA  and  the 
terrible  and  disgraceful  fiasco  that  was 
created  by  the  manipulation  of  UNRRA 
abroad  following  World  War  II,  when 
the  food  that  we  sent  so  generously  from 
American  ports  was  used  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  communism  by  the  agents 
of  communism  who  got  hold  of  the  food 
and  distributed  it. 

The  danger  in  this  proposal  to  me  is, 
first,  thatjt  is  proposed  that  we  build 
warehouses  all  over  the  world.  I  do  not 
care  whether  my  administration  pro¬ 
poses  it  or  someone  ’else  proposes  it. 
That  makes  no  difference  to  me.  We 
propose  to  build  warehouses.  What  is 
to  happen  to  such  warehouses?  Some¬ 
body  must  use  them.  So  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  food  into  the  warehouses, 
and  it  must  be  kept  at  a  certain  level. 
It  is  not  to  be  drawn  down  except  in 
famine,  but  there  are  rats  and  other 
rodents,  and  there  are  two-legged  rats 
which,  with  certain  political  manipula¬ 
tions  in  certain  countries,  will,  in  one 
way  or  another,  draw  down  those  re¬ 
serves,  we  can  rest  assured.  When  the 
storehouses  are  nearly  empty,  they  will 
say  to  us,  “Look  at  these  storehouses. 
They  are  empty.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  food  has  gone.  Please  send  us  some 
more  grain  to  keep  up  the  level.’’  In 
that  way  we  shall  be  faced  with  more 
famines  and  emergencies  all  over  the 
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world  in  order  to  pull  down  the  reserves 
of  grain  in  those  countries  than  we  have 
ever  heard  of  before  in  history,  outside 
of  wartime. 

That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  If  we 
build  storage  facilities  and  begin  to  put 
grain  in  them,  are  we  not  under  a  moral 
obligation,  in  the  minds  of  some  people, 
at  least,  to  keep  them  filled,  whether  we 
have  the  surpluses  or  not?  They  will 
net  care  whether  we  have  the  surpluses 
or  not.  They  will  say,  “You  built  the 
storehouses.  You  ought  to  keep  them 
filled.  Go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  the 
stocks  and  put  them  into  the  store¬ 
houses.” 

I  am  afraid  those  questions  will  be 
raised. 

So  far  as  the  food  reaching  the  people 
is  concerned,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  other  Members,  most  of  it  will  not 
be  given  to  the  people  as  the  result  of  the 
bounty  of  the  American  people,  so  far 
as  they  know.  It  will  be  sold  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  countries,  and  the  politicians 
and  governments  in  those  countries  will 
in  many  cases  use  the  food  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  whether  they  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  as  has  occurred  countless 
times  in  the  past.  The  general  effect 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
who  need  the  food  will  be  lost.  I  fear 
that  such  things  will  happen  under  this 
program  if  it  is  carried  out. 

It  is  a  high-minded  program.  So  long 
as  we  have  the  surpluses,  so  long  as  we 
have  the  tilings  we  can  give,  so  long  as 
the  bounty  of  the  American  people  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  as  large  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
we  shall  keep  making  these  commodities 
available  to  the  people.  But  let  us  not 
tie  ourselves  to  any  actual  contractual 
obligation  with  respect  to  which  we  can 
be  accused  of  having  assumed  a  moral 
liability  to  continue  the  programs  in¬ 
definitely,  and  to  stimulate  certain 
countries  into  keeping  in  effect  a  per¬ 
petual  condition  of  emergency  and  star¬ 
vation  in  order  to  get  free  food  from  the 
United  States.  - 

I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  program  to 
start  in  the  form  provided  in  the 
amendment,- and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected* 

Let  us  continue  to  make  surplus  foods 
available  where  they  are  needed  and 
when  we  have  them,  but  let  us  not  tie 
our  hands  and  get  into  a  commitment  ad 
infinitum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  a  new  one? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  program 
has  been  presented,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  by  many  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  this  is  an  effort 
to  put  it  into  effect?  ’ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  put  this  porgram  into  effect  on  a 
contractual  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  is  it  a  new  pro-, 
gram?  I  understand  that  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  if  a  foreign  nation  wants  to  buy 
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products  with  counterpart  currencies  it 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea;  it  is  a  new  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  existing  law, 
we  can  send  food  to  nations  suffering 
from  famine.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  proposal  con¬ 
templates  transferring  our  food  from  our 
own  bins  in  this  country  to  countries 
having  famine  conditions.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  letting 
them  encourage  their  own  famines. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  unusual  for  me 
to  support  an  odd  combination  of 
a  Eisenhower-Benson-Humphrey  pro¬ 
gram.  Much  has  been  said  about  em¬ 
barking  on  a  new  program  for  building 
storage  facilities  in  other  countries.  We 
are  not  building  storage  facilities.  It  is 
the  foreign  countries  that  are  building 
them  with  foreign  currencies. 

We  lend  this  money  to  them  to  build 
factories,  industries,  roads,  all  manner 
of  works;  but  now  it  is  said  it  is  wrong 
that  we  are  going  to  permit  them  to 
build  some  storage  facilities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  India,  which  country  does  not 
have  but  little  storage  facilities  now. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  can¬ 
not  give  them  more  food.  I  see  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  the  program  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  did  not  use 
the  time  allotted  to  him.  He  came  right 
to  the  point. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  may  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  we  will  supply  a  certain  coun¬ 
try  with  10  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  proposal  will  permit  us,  provided 
the  country  has  the  storage  facilities, 
to  send  food  to  that  country  before  the 
time  it  is  needed.  When  it  is  needed 
for  an  emergency,  it  will  be  available 
immediately.  If  it  is  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  the  country  will  then  pay  for  it. 
In  either  event  we  will  save  the  storage 
charges  which  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  it 
is  always  the  perogative  of  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  to  change  his  mind,  and 
I  ask  that  Senators  who  oppose  this 
amendment  tonight  recall  their  vote  in 
committee  only  a  few  days  ago.  This 
amendment  was  approved  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It 
was  approved,'  I  say  most  respectfully, 
with  the  vote  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  This  amendment  was  approved 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
was  any  objection.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
want  the  statement  to  stand  that  it  was 


unanimously  approved  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  because  it  was  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  recall  any  objec¬ 
tion  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  voted  for  the  meas¬ 
ure,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  cast 
my  vote  as  I  saw  fit,  after  I  heard  no 
arguments  of  the  character  that  were 
presented  here  tonight  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  question  was  raised  of  the  type  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  generous  man,  and  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  have  these  comments  made  on 
my  time.  My  good  friend  from  Ohio  is 
absolutely  right  when  he  states  that  he 
reserved  his  right  to  vote  as  he  saw  fit. 
All  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  was 
that  he  did  not  recall  any  objections  be¬ 
ing  made.  Neither  of  us  is  violating  the 
respect  we  have  for  each  other,  because 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  one  of  my 
cherished  and  dear  friends,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  so.  Moreover,  when  he  fights 
for  a  cause,  he  fights  well  and  honor¬ 
ably. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  now  is  that,  without 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  we  are 
sending  foodstuffs,  under  Public  Law 
480,  to  foreign  countries,  and  money  paid 
for  the  foodstuffs  does  not  come  to  the 
United  States,  but  constitutes  counter¬ 
part  funds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  constitutes 
local  currencies  to  the  deposit  of  and  in 
the  account  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  money 
used  for,  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  used  for  many 
activities  by  our  Government.  We 
sometimes  lend  it  back,  at  interest,  to  be 
repaid  in  local  currencies  or  dollars.  We 
use  it  to  pay  for  costs  of  military  con¬ 
struction  and  for  embassy  operations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  does  the  money 
ever  come  back  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes.  Some  of 
it  is  already  being  paid,  and  up  to  25 
percent  is  loaned  to  American  industry 
abroad.  So  here  we  convert  this  money. 
This  is  almost  like  the  alchemist  of  old 
who  tried  to  convert  a  base  metal  into 
gold.  Here  we  convert  foodstuffs  and 
fiber  into  economic  development. 

May  I  say,  with  respect  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  amendment,  since  my  time  is  limited, 
that  in  a  country  like  Ceylon,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  at  the  most  a  2 -week  supply. 
This  is  a  valuable  country  in  the  contest 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the 
free  world.  This  proposal  would  give 
the  President  the  opportunity,  if  he 
should  see  fit — the  provision  is  not  man¬ 
datory;  it  is  permissive — to  make  avail¬ 
able,  in  a  food  deficit  area  such  as  Cey¬ 
lon  or  India,  storage  grain,  if  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  are  there,  so  that  the  grain  can  be 


used  either  for  purposes  of  sale  in  the 
area  or  for  purposes  of  famine  relief. 

Under  the  existing  section  201  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  what  does  that  do?  It  pro¬ 
vides  one  thing;  namely,  a  saving  on 
storage. 

If  my  colleagues  wish  us  to  continue 
to  pay  out  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a 
day  for  storage,  let  them  continue  this 
policy.  Wheat  can  be  stored  abroad  for 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  the  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or 
other  commodity  is  on  location.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  administration  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  provision  would  im¬ 
prove  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  if  some  of 
this  surplus  food  were  stored  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  nip  and  tuck  in  the  fight 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism,  it 
might  well  be  helpful  to  the  political 
leaders  in  those  countries  that  stand  for 
freedom  if  they  knew  that  in  time  of 
famine  they  would  have  this  food  avail¬ 
able? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  feel  that  way. 
I  want  to  add  to  the  Senator’s  comment, 
which  is  most  pertinent  and  relevant, 
that  the  Senate  voted  to  put  large  stocks 
of  arms  in  Germany  in  caves  under¬ 
ground  in  storage  depots  before  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  was  constituted.  The  Senate 
voted  to  put  large  amounts  of  trucks  and 
vehicles  in  surplus  amounts  overseas 
for  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  others. 
Yet  Admiral  Briscoe,  the  chief  of  the 
command  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  told  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  told  a  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff,  one  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  Holt,  assigned  on  that  mission,  when 
I  visited  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
that  if  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  food  we  could  not 
feed  our  own  troops  for  10  days.  The 
military  departments  of  Government 
have  recommended  for  years  that  we 
maintain  food  reserves  overseas.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  on  record, 
time  after  time,  in  favor  of  these  depots 
of  foods  overseas,  not  for  helping  others, 
but  for  helping  ourselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  this  amendment.  The 
thing  which  concerns  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  is  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dako¬ 
ta  [Mr.  Young]  to  the  effect  that,  after 
all,  this  money  is  being  used  for  other 
industrial  developments  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  so  why  not  use  it  to  build  store¬ 
houses  instead,  to  store  this  food? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  asked  the 
question  whether  this  money  would  come 
back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Senator  said  it  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  do  we  spend  this 
money  for  industrial  development  in  for¬ 
eign  countries? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  loan  the  money 
to  the  countries  at  interest,  repayable, 
under  terms  of  an  agreement,  either  in 
local  currency  or  in  American  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  bill 
to  myself,  so  that  I  may  respond  to  the 
question  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 

We  loan  the  money  to  the  countries, 
and  it  is  repayable  with  interest,  under 
the  terms  of  an  agreement,  country  by 
country,  contract  by  contract. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  if  the  money  were  not  used  for 
this  purpose  it  would  come  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  seeking 
to  do  under  the  law  is  to  authorize  use 
of  the  money  for  the  building  of  ware¬ 
houses  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  to  my  good  friend - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  quarreling 
about  it,  but  I  think  the  record  should 
be  straight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  record  will  be 
straight. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  spend  Indian 
rupees  in  either  Providence,  R.I.,  or  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  We  spend  Indian  rupees 
in  India.  We  sell  the  wheat,  cotton,  or 
other  commodity  under  title  1  for  the 
local  currencies,  over  and  above  what  we 
can  sell  for  dollars.  When  we  sell  com¬ 
modities  for  local  currencies  the  only 
place  the  local  currencies  can  be  used 
is  where  the  local  currencies  are  gen¬ 
erated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  this 
money  would  not  come  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  money  we  would 
have  to  spend  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  In  the  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  use  of  the  money, 
it  would  be  repayable  either  in  the  local 
currency  or  in  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  2  minutes  the  Senator  yielded 
have  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  himself  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  Senator  in  control  of  the  time  on 
the  bill  wishes  to  yield  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  is  willing  to  yield  time  on 
the  bill  to  handle  these  amendments. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  rMr. 
Ellender]  has  control  of  the  time  on  the 
bill.  Does  the  Senator  desire  additional 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  respond 
to  questions.  Who  is  controlling  the 
time  against  the  bill?  The  Senator  is 
against  the  committee  amendments. 

This  is  an  anomaly,  if  I  have  ever  seen 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
minority  leader  controls  the  time  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
what  we  have  happening  is  that  the  time 
on  both  sides  is  controlled  by  the  op¬ 
ponents. 

This  is  a  “deal.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  minority  leader  yield  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  the  record  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  or  may  not  be  cor¬ 
rect.  in  his  statement.  I  am  one  Sen¬ 
ator  who  is  trying,  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
siderable  confusion,  to  determine  how 
my  vote  should  be  cast. 

In  any  event,  with  the  customary  gen¬ 
erosity  which  goes  with  this  desk,  1 
minute  is  allotted  to  the  able  Senator. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say,  with  the 
customary  gratitude  which  comes  from 
this  side,  “Thank  you.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  understands  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  storage  space  will  be  built  in 
some  countries  with  the  use'  of  soft 
currencies,  the  use  of  local  currencies 
which  could  not  possibly  come  back  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but 
which  must  be  spent  in  such  countries 
for  uses  for  which  soft  currencies  can  be 
spent.  Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  30  seconds  re¬ 
maining,  if  I  may  do  so. 

When  we  sell  the  commodities  under 
tile  I,  we  get  money  for  them.  It  may 
be  dollars,  pounds,  or  francs,  or  it  may 
be  some  other  currency,  but  we  get 
money  of  some  kind.  The  money  is  a 
negotiable  instrument  within  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  sale  is  made.  Therefore, 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  480,  we 
make  agreements  with  those  countries 
to  loan  back  a  portion  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  proceeds,  as  to  which  we 
are  repaid  interest  and  principal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point  I 
mean  to  make,  precisely.  In  othen 
words,  these  warehouses  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  money  which  we  are  obligated 
to  loan  to  the  countries,  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
not  money  which  will  come  into  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  minority  leader  is  available  for 
an  allocation  of  additional  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  there  is  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

The  storage  bins  or  granaries  will  be 
built  with  currencies  which  belong  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  currencies 
which  will  come  back  to  this  country  if 
they  are  not  spent  or  loaned.  Such 
currencies  are  spent  or  loaned  only  at 
our  discretion.  These  are  not  counter¬ 
part  funds. 

The  warehouses  will  be  built  with 
money  of  American  taxpayers,  whether 
it  is  money  which  we  have  in  American 
dollars  or  whether  it  is  money  which  we 
have  in  foreign  currencies  which  we 
have  accepted  in  exchange  for  com¬ 
modities  which  we  have  sold  at  dis¬ 
counts. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic  pro¬ 
posals  I  think  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
Congress — it  commits  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  pay  for  the  building  of  storage 
houses  throughout  the  world.  We  will 
then  be  storing  our  surplus  commodities 
in  those  storage  houses.  Once  the  com¬ 
modity  is  in  the  foreign  country  stored 
in  one  of  the  storage  houses,  we  cannot 
sell  it  to  any  other  purchaser  except  the 
country  in  which  it  is  stored,  unless  it 
give  its  consent.  We  will  have  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  a  price  with  that  country  as  the 
only  prospective  buyer.  The  country 
will  know  it  has  the  commodity.  We 
can  give  it  to  them  or  we  can  sell  it  at 
what  they  offer.  We  will  even  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  storage  on  our  grain  stored 
in  this  foreign  country  in  warehouses  we 
build. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a  famine  in  an 
adjoining  country,  we  cannot  take  the 
commodity  out  of  the  storage  house  in 
X  country,  without  an  internal  incident, 
and  move  it  over  to  the  country  which 
has  a  famine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  will  determine 
how  much  we  put  in  the  storage  house? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  enough 
protection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
not  been  in  the  past.  It  is  our  money. 
We  should  control  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  determine 
whether  we  shall  put  in  much  or  little. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  has 
been  developed  here  that  because  we  put 
in  something  there  should  be  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  program  will  be  abused. 
If  we  have  the  final  decision,  what  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
could  build  one  warehouse,  or  we  could 
build  several.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
build  any. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  can  put  in  as 
much  as  we  wish. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senate  will  determine  tonight  whether 
we  want  to  build  worldwide  granaries 
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and  store  all  of  our  grain  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
these  warehouses  would  be  built  with 
currencies  which  we  could  not  bring 
back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  These  warehouses  will  be  built 
with  currencies  which  we  can  spend  for 
needed  strategic  commodities  which  we 
can  use  in  our  national  stockpile.  This 
is  money  we  can  use  for  embassies,  or 
military  establishments  abroad. 

I  think  we  had  better  act  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  our  eyes  open.  It  was  admitted 
in  the  committee  that  we  would  have  no 
control  over  the  commodity  once  we  put 
it  in  the  storage  house. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  is  proposed  to  build  these  warehouses 
with  money  which  can  be  used  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  build  mills  which  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  textile  products  in  com¬ 
petition  with  American  manufactured 
goods9 

Mr.'  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
moneys  can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  or 
they  can  be  put  back  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  doing  that  and  building  a 
warehouse  where  the  food  can  be  stored? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  should  build  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  either. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
are  doing  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
fact  that  we  are  doing  it  does  not  mean 
we  should  build  granaries.  Merely  be¬ 
cause  we  are  doing  something  which  is 
wrong,  why  should  we  start  a  second 
project  which  is  wrong? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  exactly 
wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
building  textile  mills  in  foreign  countries 
because  the  Congress  voted  to  do  so.  We 
will  build  warehouses  if  Congress  votes 
to  do  so.  If  the  Senator  does  not  like 
it,  he  can  vote  against  it  rather  than 
talk  about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
correction.  It  is  a  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  2  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  From  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  take  a  minute 
or  two  to  explain  the  provision.  When 
we  sell  these  commodities  to  foreign 
countries,  we  accept  their  currency. 

The  average  deal  operates  in  this 
manner:  30  percent  of  the  funds  are  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  United  States.  That 
is  for  our  own  use,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  other  70  percent  of  the 
funds  we  loan  back  to  these  countries. 

These  storage  facilities  would  be  built 
by  using  the  70  percent  of  the  funds 
which  are  to  be  loaned  back  to  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  some  other  purpose, 
anyway. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  which  impresses  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  these  warehouses 
will  not  be  built  with  the  hard  currencies 
which  will  come  back  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  but  will  be  built  by 
use  of  the  soft  currencies  which  will  have 
to  be  spent,  under  our  agreements,  in 
those  countries  anyway. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
would  not  be  built  out  of  the  30  percent 
of  the  currencies  which,  under  the  act, 
would  be  set  aside  for  U.S.  use. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  a  correct  un¬ 
derstanding  ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Interparlimentary  meet¬ 
ing  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 


Church],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays,  46,  as  follows: 


YEAS — 42 


Aiken 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Javits 

Pas  tore 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Langer 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Scott 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Green 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morton 

NAYS — 46 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Beall 

Fong 

Martin 

Bennett 

Frear 

Moss 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Symington 

Capehart 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Ervin 

McGee 

Chavez 

Hartke 

Murray 

O’Mahoney 

Church 

Hennings 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  consulting  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  as  to  whether  I  might  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  sponsored  in 
my  own  right.  Apparently  some  Sen¬ 
ators  think  the  committee  amendments 
which  are  being  offered  are  my  amend¬ 
ments.  These  are,  of  course,  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
My  question  is  whether  I  may  call  up  at 
this  time  an  amendment  other  than 
those  approved  by  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendments  are  to  be  treated  as  com¬ 
mittee  amendments,  they  will  be  acted 
on  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  an  amendment 
is  treated  as  a  committee  amendment,  it 
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is  an  amendment  which  comes  from  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  on  the  face  of  the  amendment 
is:  “Amendments  reported  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.”  That  makes 
them  appear  to  be  committee  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Indeed,  they  are  committee  amendments. 
One  would  never  know  it,  but  indeed 
they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  was  ad¬ 
vised  earlier  in  the  evening  that  the 
amendments  contained  in  this  group 
were  not  committee  amendments  but 
were  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  who 
advised  the  Chair  of  that,  but  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  compliment. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  an 
amendment  other  than  the  committee 
amendment  is  offered  at  this  time,  unan¬ 
imous  consent  is  required  to  permit  the 
amendment  to  come  in  ahead  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  ask  for  miracles  at  this  hour 
of  the  night.  I  was  trying  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  of  our  esteemed,  beloved 
colleagues,  who  wanted  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  the  amendment, 
which  I  know  will  be  adopted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly.  But  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  the,  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  section  104,  paragraphs 
6,  7,  8,  and  9,  starting  on  page  2,  line 
17,  and  continuing  through  line  6,  page 
4  of  the  amendment  designated  “8-25- 
29— B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
bill  the  following: 

(6)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific 
activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  “and  to  promote  and 
support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation:’’. 

(7)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assistance 
to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

(8)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign 
currencies)  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies; 

“(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
formational  and  educational  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  materials,  abroad: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(s)  For  financing  the  services  of  tech¬ 


nicians,  advisers,  and  administrators  who 
are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  development  programs  in  other  friendly 
countries;  ”. 

(9)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  " Provided ,  how¬ 
ever,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p)  and 
(s),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made 
available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  amendments  to 
this  committee  amendment  are  now  in 
order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  submit  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Must  an  amend¬ 
ment  relate  to  this  particular  section  to 
be  germane  or  to  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  must  be  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  must  it  be 
in  order?  I  withdraw  the  statement 
with  respect  to  germaneness.  Must  an 
amendment  to  section  104  relate  to  sec¬ 
tion  104  to  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  long 
as  it  does  not  relate  to  another  portion 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TWten  I  call  up  my 
amendment  designated  “9-1-59 — B”  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  committee 
amendment  now  offered  subject  to  sev¬ 
erance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
subject  to  a  division  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  divided  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  vote  on  that  part  thereof  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  line  12  to  line  16  on  page  2 
as  a  separate  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
matter  has  already  been  voted  on. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  I  ask  that  so 
much  thereof  as  begins  on  line  9  and 
ends  on  line  13,  page  3,  be  voted  on  as  a 
separate  item.  Is  that  permissible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
subject  to  a  division. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  that  that  part 
be  voted  on  as  a  separate  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  not  been  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  designated  “9-1-59 — B,”  title  n 
being  entitled  “Enrichment  and  Pack¬ 
aging  of  Certain  Donated  Commodities; 
Enrichment  and  Sanitary  Packaging  of 
Certain  Commodities,”  and  title  HI 
being  entitled  “Demonstration  Food 
Stamp  Allotment  Programs,”  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  will  un- 
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doubtedly  simplify  action  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  late  hour  if  we  proceed  with 
a  discussion  of  the  amendment  without 
its  being  read,  unless  there  is  an  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  followed: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following : 

“TITLE  I - AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1954" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  titles; 

“TITLE  H - ENRICHMENT  AND  PACKAGING  OF 

CERTAIN  DONATED  COMMODITIES 

“Enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities 

'“Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the 
nutritional  value  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white 
rice,  and  white  flour  when  such  foods  are 
made  available  for  distribution  under  sec¬ 
tion  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or 
for  distribution  to  schools  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Lunch  Act  or  any  other  Act, 
such  foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet 
the  standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,  en¬ 
riched  corn  grits,  enriched  rice,  or  enriched 
flour,  as  the  case  may  be,  prescribed  in  regu¬ 
lations  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  nutritional  value  and  sanitary  qual¬ 
ity  of  such  enriched  foods  during  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  pack¬ 
aged  in  sanitary  containers.  For  conven¬ 
ience  and  ease  in  handling,  the  weight  of 
any  sanitary  container  when  filled  sltall  not 
exceed  fifty  pounds. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘sanitary  container’  means 
any  container  of  such  material  and  con¬ 
struction  as  ( 1 )  will  not  permit  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of 
such  container  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disintegrate  so 
as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  necessitating  the  washing  of  the  con¬ 
tents  prior  to  use. 

“TITLE  III - DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP 

ALLOTMENT  PROGRAMS 

“Definitions 

“Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  title — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘food  commodity’  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘Secretary’  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

“(d)  The  term  'food  stamp’  means  a  certi¬ 
ficate,  coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

“Demonstration  programs  authorized 
“Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
food  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  commodities  will  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  to  be  in  need  of  the  type 
of  assistance  made  available  under  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

“(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  be  administered  in  areas 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
areas  of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a 
rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

" Types  of  demonstration  programs 
“Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with 
respect  to  the  demonstration  food  stamp 
allotment  program  to  be  administered  in  any 
area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 
be,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  par¬ 
ticipation  therein,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered. 

“(b)  In  formulating  and  administering 
any  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
program  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
and  cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and 
local  authorities  as  well  as  representatives  of 
any  private  industry  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall 
deem  fit. 

" Rules  and  regulations 
"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  title. 

“ Termination  of  programs — report  to 
Congress 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January  1,  1962. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  termination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  including 
such  recommendation  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  The  Secretary  may  also  from  time 
to  time  make  such  earlier  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  306.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  carrying  out 
the  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
grams. 

"Maintenance  of  other  assistance 
“Sec.  307.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participa¬ 
tion  under  this  title.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  in  order  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Where 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  desire 
his  amendment  to  appear  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  end  of  line 
6,  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that  a  request  has  been  made  for  a 
severance  of  the  amendment  at  a  point 


which  will  come  before  the  point  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  wherever  the 
severance  is  made  or  the  surgery  is  per¬ 
formed,  I  should  like  to  have  some  slight 
plastic  surgery  applied  at  that  point. 
That  is  where  I  should  like  to  place  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  called 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  what  amendment 
is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about  to 
proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  constitutes  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  severance  which  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  the  vote,  when  it 
it  taken,  will  be  on  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  this  amendment 
has  no  relationship  to  the  paragraph  on 
page  3;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  state  that,  because  the 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  read. 

Mr.  KEATING.  After  the  reading  of 
the  amendment,  I  shall  renew  my  parli- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
whose  time  are  we  now  proceeding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  not  yet  begun  to  run. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  be  preceding  on  time  available  to 
someone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  placed  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  point  out  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  amendment  has 
been  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  bill  is  the 
amendment  submitted? 

Are  we  now  dealing  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Senate  bill  1748;  or  are  we  deal¬ 
ing  with  amendments  which  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  committee  amend¬ 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  amendments  was 
submitted,  and  a  division  was  requested. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  first  question  will  be  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  if. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  should  be 


agreed  to,  will  the  issue  again  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  amending  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proposes  to  further  amend  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  not  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  allot  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  that  15  minutes  are  available 
to  each  side,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  allot  myself  whatever  time  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well — out  of  the  15  minutes  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr;  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  not  need  to 
use  all  of  the  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wall 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  H UMPHREY.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  with  my  typi¬ 
cal  generosity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement  was  proposed, 
and  no  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  I  am 
too  late  in  making  my  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  never  too  late.  In  this 
particular  instance,  something  hap¬ 
pened  while  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  very  busy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  I  am 
about  to  do  so,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  permit  me  to. 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  very  important  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  lying  at  the  desk  be  called 
up  before  they  had  to  leave;  and  I 
thought  we  would  accommodate  them. 

This  amendment  is  on  the  Senate  cal¬ 
endar  as  a  bill  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
believe  it  was  reported  by  majority  vote. 

I  shall  ask  the  committee  staff  to  give 
me  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
porting  of  the  amendment. 

In  any  case,  in  our  calendar  for  Fri¬ 
day,  September  4,  on  page  9,  Calendar 
No.  664  is  Senate  bill  2522,  to  provide  for 
the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  certain  donated  commodities,  and  to 
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establish  experimental  food  stamp  al¬ 
lotment  programs.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  on  August  11.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

This  bill  is  a  combination  of  a  proposal 
introduced  by  my  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  I  now 
refer  to  the  enrichment  features,  to  en¬ 
rich  certain  surplus  foods,  so  they  will 
be  edible  and  usable  and  of  a  high  die¬ 
tary  quality. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  is  the  Aiken- 
Young-Humphrey  proposal;  in  fact,  a 
dozen  other  Senators  joined  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  what  we  call  a  food  stamp 
allotment  program.  The  allotment  part 
of  it  is  the  Aiken  bill.  The  food -stamp 
plan  is  the  Symington  bill. 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  we  held  hearings,  for  several 
days  in  regard  to  how  best  to  utilize  cer¬ 
tain  surplus  foods  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  for  our  own  needy 
people. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  pointed  out,  very  prop¬ 
erly  and  wisely,  that  some  of  the  food 
in  storage  today  is  not  usable  without 
enrichment. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  has  been  tirelessly — for  years — 
seeking  to  have  established  a  food  allot¬ 
ment  program  as  a  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  inadequate  diets. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  has  taken  the  lead,  over 
the  years,  in  offering  to  the  Senate  a 
food  stamp  plan,  which  years  ago  was 
a  working  arrangement  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  what  this 
particular  amendment  will  do — inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  has  asked  me  to  explain  its 
purpose. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
provides  that — 

In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value 
of  commeal,  grits — 

That  word  should  strike  a  harmonious 
chord — 
white  rice — 

Those  words  should  appeal  strongly 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee— 
and  white  flour — 

I  will  cheer  for  that — 
when  such  foods  are  made  available  for 
distribution  under  section  416(3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  distribution 
to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  or  any  other  Act,  such  foods  shall  be 
enriched  so  as  to  meet  the  standards  for 
enriched  cornmeal,  enriched  corn  grits,  en¬ 
riched  rice,  or  enriched  flour — 

In  other  words,  to  make  usable;  or, 
in  other  words,  instead  of  talking-  and 
talking  about  surplus  foods,  to  talk 
about  foods  that  will  be  usable  for 
human  diet. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment,  not  only  because  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  it,  but  also  because 
every  expert  says  this  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  use  the  foods  which  no w  are  in 
storage. 


I  read  now  the  next  provision; 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
food  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  commodities  will  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  to  be  in  need  of  the  type 
of  assistance  made  available  under  such 
programs. 

(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  be  administered  in  areas 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
areas  of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a 
rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  to  be  dem¬ 
onstration,  pilot-project  programs. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  author¬ 
ization  will  be  $20  million,  to  carry  out 
these  demonstration  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  good  one. 
It  has  been  reported  by  the  committee. 
Long  hearings  were  held.  The  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  This 
measure  is  in  on  our  Calendar  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  bill. 

A  much  broader  measure  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  we  go  to  conference,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  have  a  measure  which  will 
be  within  these  bounds  of  what  I  call 
experimental  pilot  projects. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this  program  lim¬ 
ited  by  application  to  surplus  food  al¬ 
ready  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  is  not.  It 
is  use  of  surplus  foods  held  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  but  not  more  than 
$20  million  is  to  be  expended  for  the 
surplus  foods  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  such  other  foods  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  The  amount  of 
money  is  limited. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  have  just  heard,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  has  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  to  S.  1748,  which 
will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
program. 

This  amendment  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  promoting  the 
health  and  welfare,  augmenting  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  improving  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  those  persons  receiving  public  as¬ 
sistance,  the  unemployed,  and  other  low 
income,  needy  persons. 

Last  month  a  more  extensive  food 
stamp  plan  was  adopted  in  the  House  as 


part  of  the  bill  extending  Public  Law 
480.  This  bill  was  introduced  by  a  great 
lady  from  Missouri,  Congresswoman  Leo- 
nor  Sullivan,  and  passed  overwhelming¬ 
ly,  2  to  1. 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
underfed  and  undernourished — and  it  is 
a  tragic  commentary  that  this  should 
be  true  in  a  Nation  as  rich  and  produc¬ 
tive  as  the  United  States. 

Today  there  are  nearly  4  million 
Americans  unemployed.  Nearly  2  mil¬ 
lion  of  these  people  do  not  now  receive 
any  assistance,  or  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  Consequently,  they  cannot 
purchase  the  foods  needed  for  a  balanced 
diet. 

The  problem  is  also  serious  for  the 
several  million  of  our  fellow  Americans 
whose  only  source  of  income  is  through 
public  assistance. 

These  people — the  aged,  the  dependent 
children,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled — 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet  on  this  limited  income. 

The  average  public  assistance,  per  in¬ 
dividual,  is  some  $60  per  month.  With 
such  an  income,  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
the  basic  costs  of  living  and  still  pur¬ 
chase  the  food  needed  for  a  decent  diet. 

The  amendment  offered  today  would 
supplement  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  of  those  needy  persons  by  provid¬ 
ing  food  certificates,  or  stamps,  to  be 
used  as  partial  payment  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  needed  nutritious  foods,  which 
are  in  surplus  in  this  country. 

The  current  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  making  some  food  available  to  hungry 
persons  in  certain  distressed  areas 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  far  from  adequate,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality. 

Throughout  the  United  States  we  have 
billions  of  dollars  of  Government-stored 
food  surpluses. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  this 
surplus  is  being  shipped  to  people  in 
foreign  lands. 

Surely  we  can  afford  this  proposed 
plan  for  our  own  least  fortunate  citizens. 

.Therefore  I  urge  favorable  action  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  provides  for,  first, 
the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white 
flour  distributed  to  needy  or  to  schools; 
and,  second,  demonstration  food  stamp 
programs  in  from  three  to  six  areas. 

It  is  identical  to  S.  2522  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  on  August  11,  1959.  Both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  food  stamp  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  programs  are  already  in  ef¬ 
fect  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  to  needy  persons  and  in¬ 
stitutions. 

For  the  first  three-quarters  of  last 
fiscal  year,  monthly  participation  in  the 
needy  family  program  has  averaged 
about  5.2  million  people.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  5  years 
ago  when  less  than  a  million  needy  peo- 
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pie  were  receiving  Federal  surplus  foods 
and  the  program  was  confined  to  but  223 
counties.  In  April  of  this  year,  1,200 

!  counties  and  an  additional  165  cities  were 
participating.  Through  the  first  9 
months  of  last  fiscal  year,  the  States  have 
distributed  over  one-half  billion  pounds 
of  surplus  goods  to  needy  families.  This 
exceeds  the  amount  distributed  in  all  of 
the  prior  fiscal  year. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  comparisons 
that  the  States  in  operating  their  family 
welfare  programs  have  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  past  5  years  to  make  better  use 
of  Federal  surplus  foods  to  help  out  in 
emergency  situations  and  to  provide  sup¬ 
plemental  assistance  to  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  and  others  on  State  or  lo¬ 
cal  public  assistance  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  would  like 
to  see  some  sort  of  a  pilot  plant  food 
stamp  plan  enacted,  I  cannot  agree  that 
attaching  such  a  plan  to  Public  Law  480 
is  the  manner  in  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  calls  for  the  enrichment  of 
commeal,  grits,  and  so  on.  Who  is  to 
do  that?  Is  that  a  Government  opera¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Government  money 
would  be  used  to  provide  for  such  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  contract  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Government 
provide  the  facilities,  and  employ  Gov¬ 
ernment  help  to  carry  out  the  program 
-  as  a  Government  project? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
this  plan  would  be  operated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  cost  of  it  would  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  the  cost  will  be, 
but  what  I  am  wondering  is  whether  we 
are  setting  up  an  industry.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides : 

When  such  foods  are  made  available  for 
distribution — 

And  the  Government  owns  title  to  all 
that  are  made  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion — 

such  foods  shall  be  enriched. 

Is  it  planned  to  set  up  a  Government 
program  of  processing  plants,  packag¬ 
ing,  and  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
enrich  and  package  the  food  in  a 
sUhitary  manner? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Government 
would  have  responsibility  over  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course  the  Government  is  do¬ 
ing  that  now  by  manufacturing  flour, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  but  it  does  not 
own  the  flour  mills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  I  am  getting  at 
is  this:  There  is  no  language  in  the 
amendment  which  provides  that  it  shall 
be  done  by  contract.  It  merely  provides 
that  it  shall  be  done.  How? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  Government 
food  stamp  plan  on  a  trial  basis,  to  be 
operated  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
first  section. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Government  will 
contract  with  someone  to  package  and 
enrich  this  food,  or  are  we  launching  a 
program  under  which  the  Government 
will  build  processing  plants  and  operate 
them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Government 
could  do  either,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  we  authorizing 
either  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  it  is  a  Government  opera¬ 
tion,  whether  under  contract  or  directly 
by  the  Government,  and  Government 
money  would  be  used  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  remainder  of  my  prepared 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in 
order  to  conserve  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to,  as 
follows : 

On  pages  59-63  of  the  hearings  on  food 
distribution  programs  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  testified  that  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  worked  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  the  Department  enters  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  some  agency  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  which  assumes  basic  responsibility  for 
program  operations.  We  do  not  deal  directly 
with  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Second,  provisions  are  made  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  costs  between  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States.  The  Department  pro¬ 
vides  the  surplus  food  to  the  State  at  no 
cost,  finances  necessary  processing  and  pack¬ 
aging  costs,  and  ships  the  commodities  in 
carload  lots — on  a  freight-paid  basis — to  re¬ 
ceiving  points  designated  by  the  various 
States.  States  are  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  receipt,  storage,  and  delivery  of  the 
surplus  foods  made  available  to  them.  They 
also  make  arrangements  with  their  counties 
and  communities  for  the  operation  of  a  dis¬ 
tribution  center  where  .the  eligible  families 
can  receive  the  food.  (In  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas,  local  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  to  distribute  surplus  foods 
through  retail  stores.) 

Third,  under  our  present  operations  States 
are  responsible  for  establishing  eligibility 
standards  as  to  recipients  and  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  procedure  for  certifying  applicant  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Department,  however,  requires 
that  the  eligibility  standards  used  by  a  State 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  standards  that  the 
States  use  under  their  own  regular  welfare 
assistance  programs.  This  requirement,  we 
believe,  is  logical  from  the  standpoint  of 
gearing  this  surplus  food  program  into  the 
basic,  on-going,  welfare  assistance  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Also,  we 
believe  that  this  requirement  helps  to  insure 
that  these  surplus  food  donations  can  be 
accomplished  without  any  significant  inter¬ 
ference  with  regular  food  markets. 

We  believe  that  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  effectiveness  of  these  food  do-, 
nation  policies.  By  requiring  an  agency 
of  the  State  government  to  assume  overall 
responsibility  for  the  program,  we  can  be 
assured  that  the  food  donation  program  will 
be  operated  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  the  policies  the  State  follows  in  the 
administration  of  its  basic  welfare  assistance 
programs.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
delivery  costs  within  a  State  can  be  held  to 
a  practical  minimum  through  the  use  of  _ 
State,  county,  or  municipal  food  storage  and 
handling  facilities  and,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  use  of  volunteer  labor.  In  addition, 
such  a  system  maintains  sufficient  flexibility 
to  permit  the  scope  of  the  program  to  be 
adjusted  to  changes  in  the  need  for  such 
a  program  or  in  the  volume  of  surplus  food 


available  for  donation.  More  importantly, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  undertake  a  direct  food 
procurement  program  on  a  welfare  basis.  We 
do  not  see,  how  it  could  help  but  be  dis¬ 
ruptive  to  orderly  food  marketing  or  help 
from  exerting  an  upward  pressure  on  food 
prices.  The  operation  of  welfare  assistance 
programs,  basically,  is  a  State  and  local  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Nonetheless,  a  complete  review 
would  show  that  the  Federal  Government 
already  is  providing  significant  amounts  of 
financial  assistancce  to  help  States  and  lo¬ 
calities  carry  out  that  responsibility  under 
the  welfare  grants  authorized  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  and  through  the  donation 
of  surplus  foods.  We  do  not  feel  additional 
Federal  action  with  respect  to  food  assistance 
is  warranted,  although  we  support  continued 
full  use  of  Federal  surplus  foods  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  diets  of  needy  people. 

Butter,  dry  milk,  rice  flour,  and  cornmeal 
have  so  far  this  year  been  available  for  do¬ 
nation  to  needy  people  in  family  units  and 
these  foods  provide  significant  extra  nutri¬ 
ents  to  needy  people.  At  the  rates  of  dis¬ 
tribution  recommended  by  the  Department 
for  a  four-person  family,  for  example,  these 
surplus  foods  alone  would  provide  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  energy  and  protein  allow¬ 
ances  recommended  by  the  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion  board  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
With  the  exception  of  fat  and  ascorbic  acid, 
the  donated  foods  also  would  provide  be- ' 
tween  about  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the 
NRC 1  allowances  for  other  nutrients.  In 
addition,  these  contributions  will  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  period  needy  families  and 
institutions  receive  the  dried  eggs  now  being 
purchased  under  a  section  32  surplus-re¬ 
moval  program.  As  of  May  28,  a  total  of  3.5 
million  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  valued  at  $3.9 
million,  had  been  purchased. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  the  Senators  will  look  at  the  report - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  it  can  be  de¬ 
termined  who  is  yielding  time  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolinia. 
If  Senators  will  look  at  the  report  on 
Calender  No.  664,  Report  No.  657,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  3,  they  will  find  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  the  additional  cost  of  enrichment 
and  packaging  required  by  the  bill  would 
be  between  $200,000  and  $250,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  does  not  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Government  to 
do  it  by  contract  or  is  the  Government 
to  do  it  by  direct  Government  action? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  that 
Secretary  Benson  has  enough  good  sense 
to  contract  it  out,  just  as  he  is  currently 
doing  for  oversea  distribution.  We  are 
already  packaging  food  for  overseas. 
We  are  already  enriching  food  for  people 
in  Afganistan,  for  example,  but  if  we 
start  doing  something  for  people  in  this 
country  by  enriching  food,  certain  ques¬ 
tions  arise.  We  have  already  started. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  was  very 
simple.  Is  the  Senator  proposing  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  activity? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  really  feel,  since 
this  is  a  limited  program  for  a  year,  and 
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since  I  suppose  that  Secretary  Benson 
is  not  to  be  fired — although  I  have  had 
the  courage  at  times  to  say  that  such  a 
noble  purpose  should  be  fulfilled — it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  great  patron  of  private 
enterprise  will  do  it  on  a  contract  basis. 
I  will  give  the  Senate  my  word,  and  I 
amend  the  amendment  by  saying  that 
the  processing  shall  not  be  done  through 
socialistic  methods  but  the  noble  stan¬ 
dards  of  our  free  enterprise  shall  be 
adhered  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  what  point  in  the 
amendment  would  that  language  be  in¬ 
serted? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  amendment 
is  included. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  needs  to  be 
clarified.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  concerned,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others,  about  the  term 
surplus.  This  does  apply  to  surplus 
foods,  but  all  surplus  foods  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Again 
we  rely  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  determine  those  supplies  that  are 
in  surplus. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tell  us  whether 
he  is  proposing  an  amendment  which 
actually  would  do  something  for  the 
American  people  exclusively? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  great  day 
that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be 
damaged.  All  that  is  involved  is  a  little 
pilot  project. 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  a  few  good,  solid, 
substantial  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
people  who  once  were  taxpayers  and  who 
gave  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
country,  may  get  some  food  stamps. 
Would  that  not  be  wonderful?  And  they 
may  get  some  enriched  food  like  that 
which  people  abroad  get.  I  think  we 
should  package  it  too,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
has  proposed.  I  think  he  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  What  a  wonderful 
present  it  would  be  to  do  something  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  want  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  proposal  to  amend  Public 
Law  480  so  as  to  provide  for  a  .  food 
stamp  plan. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  similar  to  one  on  which  I 
have  worked  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  one  I  believe  in.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  I  feel  will  do  double  duty  in  two 
areas  of  our  economy  which  need  relief. 

First,  one  of  the  most  pressing  domes¬ 
tic  problems  facing  our  Nation  today  is 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  The  root  of  this  very  real  problem  is 
the  surplus  commodities  headache. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  “eat  our 
way  out  of  the  surplus”  through  the 
Benson  assumption  that  lower  prices  for 


farm  products  would  mean  lower  retail 
prices  for  foods,  thus  inducing  house¬ 
wives  to  increase  their  purchases. 

Second,  my  colleague’s  food  stamp 
proposal  will  provide  assistance  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  less  fortunately  situated  citi¬ 
zens  at  the  same  time  it  provides  a  wider 
outlet  for  disposal  of  the  staggering  sur¬ 
plus  of  agricultural  products. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  demand 
for  farm  products.  Research  programs 
have  been  carried  on  designed  to  find  new 
uses.  We  have  sold  our  surpluses  at 
prices  below  the  market  level  to  the 
needy,  to  industrial  users,  and  to  foreign 
countries.  We  have  even  tried  to  give 
the  surpluses  away,  sometimes  without 
success. 

But  there  has  been  nothing  systematic 
or  organized  about  these  efforts.  They 
have  received  far  less  emphasis  than  the 
other  approach  of  restricting  produc¬ 
tion.  With  one  conspicuous  exception, 
they  have  not  been  integrated  into  our 
present  methods  of  distribution. 

It  is  that  one  exception  which  may 
hold  some  hope  for  the  future.  It  was 
tried  with  conspicuous  success  just  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  During  the  war  it 
was  abandoned,  and  it  has  never  been 
revived.  I  am  speaking  of  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

Older  persons  receiving  social  security 
benefits  represent  a  class  of  citizens  for 
whom  the  food  stamp  plan  would  be 
particularly  well  suited.  Under  the 
benefits  they  now  receive,  it  is  hard  for 
our  older  persons  just  to  exist,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  a  decent  and  ade¬ 
quate  diet.  Moreover,  if  they  find  jobs 
which  bring  their  incomes  above  a  mini¬ 
mum  level,  they  lose  their  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefits.  What  could  be  more  desir¬ 
able  than  a  program  which  would  enable 
our  older  citizens  to  eat  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  raise  the  incomes  of  the  American 
farmer? 

One  of  the  most  desirable  attributes 
of  the  food  stamp  plan  is  its  flexibility, 
a  feature  not  possessed  by  many  other 
farm  programs. 

As  supply  and  demand  conditions 
changed,  new  products  could  be  put  on 
the  surplus  list  and  others  taken  off.  The 
amount  of  free  stamps  given  with  each 
purchase  of  regular  stamps  could  be 
varied  with  changing  conditions. 

Finally,  its  overall  scope,  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  free  stamps 
issued,  could  be  increased  or  decreased 
at  will.  We  could  always  know  its  cost 
because  it  would  be  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

In  closing,  may  I  again  emphasize  that 
the  food  stamp  plan  is  by  no  means  the 
complete  answer  to  the  farm  problem. 
It  is  just  one  step,  but,  I  believe,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  these  merits : 

It  will  increase  farm  incomes. 

It  will  enlarge  and  improve  food  con¬ 
sumption  of  those  whose  need  is  the 
greatest. 

It  fits  perfectly  into  our  present 
method  of  food  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  •  , 

It  can  be  quickly  expanded  if  unem¬ 
ployment  becomes  a  serious  problem. 


It  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  all 
persons  receiving  social  security  bene¬ 
fits,  particularly  our  older  citizens. 

It  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Its  cost  would  be  set  and  known  in 
advance. 

Finally,  it  has  been  tried  in  the  past 
,  and  it  works. 

A  great  philosopher  once  said  that  the 
only  thing  men  learn  from  history  is  that 
men  learn  nothing  from  history.  This 
observation  is  usually  recalled  when  we 
repeat  a  mistake  of  the  past.  It  is 
equally  appropriate  when  we  fail  to  re¬ 
peat  a  success  of  the  past. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sena¬ 
tors  who  were  here  3  or  4  years  ago,  when 
we  initiated  the  current  program  in  this 
field,  will  remember  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  handled  it,  both  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
floor. 

They  will  remember  that  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  because  of  heavy  unemployment  in 
the  coal  industry  in  two  States  at  that 
time ;  and  the  unemployment  later  spread 
to  other  places. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
under  that  program  exactly  the  same 
commodities  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  pending  bill  are  now  being  distrib¬ 
uted — but  through  the  States  and  local 
official  agencies — to  those  who  need 
them,  and  to  a  total  of  several  millions 
of  our  people. 

The  total  in  1958  was  of  a  value  of 
$457,900,000.  The  total  in  1959  was  of  a 
value  of  $413,400,000.  Forty-three  States 
are  currently  participating  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mi-.  President,  because  the  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  read  it  in  full,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  dated  September  3  of  this  year, 
USD  A  2459-59,  be  fully  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USDA  Surplus  Food  Donations  Set  Record 
in  1959  Fiscal  Year 
U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

September  3,  1959. 

A  record  total  of  nearly  3  billion  pounds 
of  surplus  foods  was  donated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  fiscal  year 
1959  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs  and 
by  charitable  institutions  in  this  country 
and  by  needy  persons  both  here  and  abroad. 
Distribution  totaled  2,979,600,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  5  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  marked  a  record  high  volume  for 
donations  of  Government-owned  foods. 

Domestic  outlets  received  all  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  with  donations  to  schools,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  needy  persons  totaling  slightly 
more  than  1  billion  pounds  for  the  year, 
compared  with  871,600,000  pounds  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Greater  amounts  of  wheat 
flour,  cornmeal,  rice,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
butter  to  needy  persons  in  family  units  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  gain. 

Donations  for  foreign  distribution 
amounted  to  1,867,200.000  pounds  in  fiscal 
year  1959,  a  decline  of  about  100  million 
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pounds  from  1958.  Increased  donations  of 
wheat  flour  were  offset  by  decreased  amounts 
of  cheese,  which  was  removed  from  the  for¬ 
eign  donation  list  in  July  1958  to  reserve 
the  declining  Government-owned  stocks  for 
domestic  outlets. 

The  foods  were  acquired  through  USDA’s 
price-support  and  surplus-removal  programs 
and  were  made  available  through  the  dis¬ 
tribution  program  of  the  USDA’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service.  They  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  eligible  recipients  in  this  country 
through  designated  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Foreign  distribution  in 
91  countries  was  handled  by  19  U.S.  volun¬ 
tary  church  and  welfare  organizations.  Sur¬ 
plus  foods  are  donated  for  overseas  relief 
only  after  sufficient  stocks  have  been  made 
available  to  meet  needs  of  recipients  in  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  regular  distribution,  sur¬ 
plus  foods  are  made  immediately  available 
to  victims  of  natural  disasters.  In  the  1959 
fiscal  year,  about  309,000  pounds  of  food  were 
distributed  to  some  21,000  people  in  6  States, 
American  Samoa,  and  Puerto  Rico  under 
that  plan. 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  approximately 
250  million  pounds  of  food  donated  through 
the  direct  distribution  program  benefited 
some  14  million  schoolchildren  taking  part 
in  school  lunch  programs.  And  1,400,000 
persons  in  charitable  institutions  in  this 
country  received  a  total  of  156  million 
pounds.  Distribution  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  to  schools  and  institutions  is  made  in 
all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


in  five  territories.  Not  included  in  these 
figures  are  foods  which  the  Department  has 
purchased  specifically  for  schools  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  national  school  lunch  program. 

Distribution  to  needy  persons  during  the 
year  totaled  over  706%  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  50  percent  from  the  471  i/2  million 
pounds  in  fiscal  1958.  Participation  varies 
from  month  to  month,  and  ranged  from  a 
high  of  5%  million  persons  to  a  low  of  4% 
million. 

Currently,  43  States,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  are  dis¬ 
tributing  surplus  foods  to  needy  persons, 
with  150  cities  and  1,160  counties  partici¬ 
pating  in  those  States.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  needy  persons  in  family 
units  receiving  donated  commodities  in  June 
1959: 


Alabama _  127, 127 

Arizonat. _  50,  423 

Arkansas _  178,  341 

California _  23,  215 

Colorado _  18,  799 

Connecticut _  587 

Delaware _  3,  062 

District  of  Columbia _  29,  604 

Georgia -  30,  878 

Ulionis _  79,  281 

Indiana _  75,  485 

Iowa _  65,  919 

Kansas _  11,370 

Kentucky _  280,  968 

tiouisiana _  120,  604 

Maine _  56,  543 

Maryland _  44,  532 
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Massachusetts _  4, 1x4 

Michigan -  38o!  343 

Minnesota _ 33,314 

Mississippi - 179,’  055 

Missouri . 93,  153 

Montana _  8,  877 

Nevada _  ’  992 

New  Hampshire _  6,  703 

New  Jersey _  13,  789 

New  Mexico _  35’  628 

New  York _ 364,  056 

North  Dakota _  5,  320 

Ohio -  113,568 

Oklahoma _  232, 186 

Pennsylvania -  735,  368 

Puerto  Rico -  595,  430 

Rhode  Island _  11,432 

South  Dakota _  23,  994 

Tennessee _  149’  458 

Texas -  118,  138 

Utah - - -  11,667 

Vermont -  11,633 

Virgina -  37,  404 

Washington _  3,  977 

West  Virginia _  295,345 

Wisconsin _  40,  076 

Wyoming -  7,  468 

Trust  territory _  3,  218 

Samoa  (American) _  2,905 


Total. . . . 4,715,349 


The  following  tables  show  totals  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign 
distribution  during  the  12  months,  July  1958 
through  June  1959,  by  commodities,  their 
costs,  and  with  comparisons  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year: 


Cost  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign  use,1  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Domestic 

Foreign  distri¬ 
bution;  fiscal 
year— 

Total  distri¬ 
bution;  fiscal 
year — 

Schools;  fiscal 
year— 

Institutions;  fiscal 
year — 

Needy  persons; 
fiscal  year — 

Total;  fiscal 
year— 

1958 

1959 

1953 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1968 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Beans,  dry... . . 

1.6 

42.6 

0.4 
39.6 
.  1 
13.4 

(3) 

17.9 

(>) 

16.7 

(s) 

3.1 

0.1 

8.0 

1.7 

68.5 

0.4 

89.4 

.1 

35.1 

1.7 

68.5 

0.4 

89.4 
.1 

51.4 

2.4 
25.7 

1.4 
91.3 

Butter . . . 

33.1 

Cabbage . . . 

Cheese . . . . .  _  .. 

Com.. . . . . . 

13.1 

5.7 

27.5 

18.6 

46.3 

80.6 

3.0 

21.6 

3  16.3 
2.4 
17.7 

126.9 
3.0 

29.8 

5.2 

81.8 
.9 

123.9 
.8 

13.2 

2.2 

Commeal . . . . . . 

Eggs,  dried . . . .  . 

1.1 

5.2 
4.6 

.9 

3.8 

.8 

2.3 

.7 
*.  1 
4.7 

.6 

.5 

.2 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

1.1 

15.6 

8.2 

5.2 

21.8 

'.9 

22.3 

.8 

9.7 

8.0 

1.4 

25.3 

Flour _ _  _ _ _ 

Grapefruit,  canned. . .  . 

5.6 

11.6 

60.0 

66.0 

Milk,  nonfat  dry.. . . . .  ... 

Peanut  butter . . . 

4.3 
1.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

15.8 

22.4 

29.6 

1.2 

13.1 

101.6 

100.5 

130.1 

1.2 

17.0 

3.0 

Rice.. . . . . .  ... 

Wheat . . 

1.0 

1.4 

6.4 

9.4 

3.6 

2.2 

3.9 

3.0 

Total . 

76.0 

66.8 

33.5 

29.8 

75.9 

107.0 

185.4 

203.6 

272.5 

209.8 

457.9 

413.4 

1  Represents  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Includes  commodity  cost,  3  Less  than  $50,000. 

warehoung,  transportation,  processing,  repackaging,  and  miscellaneous  handling  3  Includes  requests  approved  prior  to  July  1, 195S. 

charges.  ‘  Distribution  from  fiscal  year  1958  purchase. 


Quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign  use  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959 


[Million  pounds] 


Commodity 

Domestic 

Foreign  distri¬ 
bution;  fiscal 
year— 

Total  distri¬ 
bution;  fiscal 
year — 

Schools;  fiscal 
year — 

Institutions;  fiscal 
year— 

Needy  persons; 
fiscal  year — 

Total;  fiscal 
year— 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1968 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Beans,  dry _ _ _ _ _ _ 

17.9 

68.9 

4.5 

64.6 
3.4 

36.7 

0.3 

29.0 

0.1 

27.1 

1.0 

8.5 

1.0 

12.9 

19.2 

110.8 

4.6 

145.7 

4.4 

96.3 

19.2 

110.8 

4.6 

145.7 

4.4 

135.0 

40.2 

442.9 

1.3 

1, 268.  8 

Butter . . . 

54.0 

Cabbage.. _ _ _ 

Cheese . . . 

Corn . . . . . . 

32.9 

14.4 

68.9 

61.1 

116.2 

193.4 

62.5 

298.2 

>38.7 

40.2 

276.4 

309.6 
62.5 
419.  5 ' 
4.6 
1,  049.  9 
6.5 
672.8 
4.9 
144.  4 
39.9 

Commeal _ 

16.6 

4.6 

68.6 

6.5 

21.1 

4.9 

19.8 

15.0 

3 .1 
75.0 

8.6 

9.3 

.2 

81.0 

96.1 

142.2 

1.0 

250.0 

121.3 

4.6 

280.-2 

6.5 

123.1 

4.9 

84.8 

166.5 

1.3 

406.0 

Flour _ _ _ 

72.6 

149.0 

769.7 

862.8 

Milk,  nonfat  dry. . . 

Peanut  butter _ 

24.4 

6.0 

20.0 

14.7 

16.7 

87.3 

127.7 

168.8 

6,0 

112.8 

649.7 

664.3 

723. 1 
6.0 
166.9 
40.7 

Rice . . . . . — 

Wheat.. _  _ 

8.7 

12.0 

66.3 

80.8 

59.6 

39.9 

64.1 

40.7 

Total........... . . 

251.8 

249.7 

148.3 

155.9 

471.5 

706.8 

871.6 

1, 112.  4 

1,973.0 

1,867.2 

2,844.6 

2, 979.  6 

1  Includes  requests  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1958.  3  Distribution  from  fiscal  year  1958  purchase. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
3  billion  pounds  of  surplus  foods  of  all 
kinds  were  distributed  to  our  people,  un¬ 
der  this  program,  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  on  July  1,  1959. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  very 
strongly  opposed  the  addition  of  even 
this  limited  food  stamp  program — which 
would  be  a  very  minor  one,  $20  million, 
applicable  in  only  six  limited  areas — 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
duplicate  program,  reaching  to  the  same 
general  class  of  people,  everyone  of  whom 
is  eligible  now,  provided  the  authorities 
in  the  State,  county,  or  city  are  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  done  in  every  great 
degree  in  each  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  also  that  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
particular  bill  or  program;  but  it  was  a 
highly  meritorious  bill,  suggesting  that 
enrichment  processes  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  surplus  foods  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  existing  program. 
That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  as 
I  recall,  unanimously — the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
inaccurate — and  is  on  the  calendar. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  and  happy 
to  see  the  pending  program  changed  so 
as  to  make  more  nourishing  every  one 
of  the  surplus  foods  we  have  on  hand 
now,  and  which  we  may  have  on  hand 
in  the  future. 

I  am  willing  to  have  it  apply  now  to 
surplus  foods,  whether  they  come  under 
the  price  support  program  or  whether 
they  are  bought  under  section  32,  when 
surpluses  arise  in  various  perishable 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  to  attempt  a  second, 
duplicate  program,  to  make  a  welfare  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
over  his  strenuous  opposition,  and  when 
this  new  program  would  be  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  program  already  being  accom¬ 
plished,  bringing  all  kinds  of  administra¬ 
tive  diffiulties  into  the  picture,  I  think 
would  be  most  unwise.  Therefore  I  op¬ 
pose  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mi*.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
15  years  a  food  allotment  program  has 
been  proposed.  It  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  considered  seriously.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  not  vote  to  put  the  food  allot¬ 
ment  program  onto  other  amendments 
which,  judging  from  previous  votes,  are 
likely  to  be  defeated.  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  food  allotment  program 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  not  be  tied  to 
a  sudden  death  amendment  or  defeated 
in  any  other  way. 

Therefore,  if  I  have  to  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment  I  do  not  want 
that  vote  to  be  construed  as  meaning  I 
am  opposed  to  the  food  allotment  pro¬ 
gram,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  a  food 
allotment  program  but  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  committing  hara-kiri  in  this  matter. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  minority  leader  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  concern,  but  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  asked  for 
a  division  of  the  amendments  relating 
to  section  104,  and  we  shall  be  voting  on 
those  separately.  Then,  if  these  particu¬ 
lar  amendments  do  not  succeed,  there  is 
one  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  insists  stand  on  its  own, 
namely,  the  administration  proposal  for 
$2  million  for  extra  supplies.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  who  is  the  main  sponsor  of 
this  proposal - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can¬ 
not  waste  his  vote  on  this  amendment, 
because  other  items  will  have  to  be  voted 
on  before  this  particular  amendment  is 
added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  proposed  to  add  this 
amendment  to  the  other  amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  vote  on 
this  one  first,  but  then  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  are  to  be  divided,  an*d  then  this 
particular  amendment  will  be  put  on 
whatever  other  amendments  are  left  in 
section  104. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  was  proposing  the 
food  allotment  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  another  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  committee 
amendments;  but  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  are  to  be  divided,  according  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  then  vote  on  the  division  of 
the  other  committee  amendments  under 
section  104(k). 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  they  are  de¬ 
feated,  this  particular  amendment  will 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  offer  it  again? 

Mi*.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  time  remaining? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  certainly  agree  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  tacked  on  to  Public 
Law  480. 

There  are  certain  features  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  which,  at  the  proper 
time  and  the  proper  place,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider. 

Again  I  should  like  to  state  for  the 
Record  the  fact  that  needy  people  in 
this  country  have  indeed  been  getting 
food.  Nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  Fed¬ 
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eral  surplus  foods  were  donated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1959.  In 
1959  5%  million  people  in  family  units 
received  surplus  foods.  More  than  21 
million  people  in  this  country  this  year 
were  beneficiaries.  We  are  not  neglect¬ 
ing  the  needy  people  in  this  country. 
The  needy  people  are  getting  food. 

This  is  a  proposal  for  a  new  program, 
superimposed  on  the  old.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  any  place  in  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration.  I  think  it  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  its  own  merits,  separate  and 
distinct  from  Public  Law  480. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  the  committee  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  interparliamentary  meet¬ 
ing  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 41 

Aiken  Carroll 

Anderson  Clark 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Cooper 

Cannon  Dodd 


Douglas 

Engle 

Frear 

Fulbright 


1959 
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Gore 

Long,  Hawaii 

Neuberger 

Gruening 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

Hill 

McNamara 

Randolph 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Kefauver 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Kerr 

Muskie 

NAYS— 46 

Allott 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Prouty 

Beall 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Hruska 

Scott 

Butler 

Javits 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Case,  N.J. 

Langer 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Eastland 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Green 

Murray 

Chavez 

Hartke 

O’Mahoney 

Church 

Hennings 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Goldwater 

McGee 

166$ 


So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

GOVERNMENT  BOND  PRICES 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  2,  1959  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  as  to  why  marketable 
Treasury  bonds  issued  in  the  period  Au¬ 
gust  1957  to  June  1958  could  be  offered 
at  successively  lower  rates  dropping 
from  4  percent  in  the  fall  of  1957  to  2% 
percent  in  June  1958  in  comparison  with 
the  higher  rates  prevailing  now  on  both 
Treasury  and  high-grade  corporate 
bonds. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  obtained 
unanimous  consent  for  me  to  place 
the  Record  the  answer  to  this  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i t  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poipr  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prip'ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  only  necessary  to  l«6k  behind  the 
figures  at  the  hard  facts  At  the  economic 
situation  to  find  the  explanation  for  the 
differences  in  interest  rates  in  these  two  pe¬ 
riods.  What  was  not  pointed  out  in  making 
the  comparison  is  that  the  period  of  declin¬ 
ing  interest  rates  iyC  1957-58  was  also  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  rising  unemployment,  declining  in¬ 
comes,  and  falling  output.  Monetary  poli¬ 
cies  during  thfit  period  were  properly  di¬ 
rected  toward'  easier  credit  as  a  means  of 
helping  us  set  out  of  the  recession. 

Today,  inrcontrast,  our  economy  has  passed 
the  recover  point  and  is  moving  rapidly  into 
the  boom  phase.  Employment  is  high,  in- 
comeyfire  rising  and — up  to  the  time  of  the 
steelXtrike — output  was  expanding  in  almost 
eve?y  sector  of  the  economy.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  has  been  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  credit  and  interest  rates  have 
'moved  up  in  response  to  this  demand. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Do  we  want 
the  low  interest  rates  which  accompany  a 


recessionary  situation,  or  do  we  want  a  pros¬ 
perous  economy  in  which  the  higher  level 
of  interest  rates  reflects  a  strong  demand  for 
funds?  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ander¬ 
son  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  10, 
1959:  "Interest  rates  commonly  decline  dur¬ 
ing  recessions,  partly  because  of  a  slacken¬ 
ing  demand  for  funds  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  businesses,  partly  because  of  a 
relative  increase  in  availability  of  financial 
savings,  and  partly  because  of  greater  avail¬ 
ability  of  bank  credit  in  connection  with  a 
flexible  shift  of  monetary  policy  toward 
credit  ease.” 

No  responsible  government,  the  Secretary 
adds,  would  attempt  to  induce  recession — 
with  its  accompanying  loss  of  production 
and  rise  in  unemployment — simply  to  pro¬ 
duce  lower  rates  of  interest.  “For  a  respon¬ 
sible  government,  the  choice  between  high 
levels  of  business  activity  and  employment 
as  opposed  to  low  interest  rates  is  actually 
no  choice  at  all.  Stated  differently,  high 
interest  rates  are  not  an  end  in  themselves; 
rather  they  are  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  the  active  credit  demands  that  charac¬ 
terize  expansion  in  production,  employment, 
and  income.” 

As  was  suggested  in  the  debate  in  tile 
Senate  on  September  2,  there  is  one  way  of 
etting  interest  rates  down  in  a  boom  period, 
is  is  to  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  sup¬ 
port  Treasury  bonds  by  standing  i4ady  to 
purchase  any  amount  of  them  ay  a  stated 
price-\as  was  done  during  Word  War  II 
and  in  tjie  early  part  of  the  postwar  period. 
The  unfdrtunate  experience  irith  this  tech¬ 
nique  up  tq  1951,  when  it/was  abandoned, 
should  convince  serious  Observers  of  the 
dangers  involved. 

’  During  the  period  q f  market  support,  as 
a  former  Chairirlan  at  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  FederalyReserve  System  has  re¬ 
marked,  the  System,  was  transformed  into 
an  "engine  of  inffatiPp.”  It  could  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  central  banking-function  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  promo te'sustaina oie  economic  growth, 
since  markeyoperations  or-, the  System  could 
take  place  in  only  one  direction:  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  lyfak  reserves  through  purchases  of 
securities  in  whatever  ammjnts  market 
holder^  should  desire. 

To/sum  up:  Interest  rates  are  higher  now 
than  they  were  in  1957-58  because  bur  econ¬ 
omy  has  changed  from  recession  tb\a  rate 
activity  close  to  boom  proportions^  We 
could  probably  bring  interest  rates  dqwn 
somewhat  by  returning  to  a  policy  of 
eral  Reserve  support  for  Treasury  bone 
But  this  would  open  the  floodgates  to  an  inP 
crease  in  the  money  supply  which  would  be 
entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  control.  The  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  a  disastrous  in¬ 
flation  leading  to  later  recession,  with  the 
loss  and  damage  which  that  entails  to  the 
entire  economy. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  certain  nonmineral  lands  In 
patents  to  placer  claim  (Rept.  No.  904). 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend¬ 
ment: 


H.R.  8437.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Rein¬ 
statement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  ajid  gas 
lease  BLM  028500  (Rept.  No.  906). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments. 

S.  Res.  129.  Resolution  favoring  continued 
efforts  by  all  nations  to  strengthen  coopera¬ 
tion  in  health  and  research  activities  (Rept. 
No.  905). 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from/the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  /resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress^ro  a  compact  entered 
into  between  the  StAte  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation  Agency 
(Rept.  No.  907), 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  jl nd  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendmer 

S.  1886/ A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Agt  of  1934  with  respect  to  community 
antemla  television  systems  and  certain  re- 
broarfcasting  activities  (Rept.  No.  908). 


MENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACTS  OF  1956  AND  1958, 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  ADJUST¬ 
MENTS  IN  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM- 
REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES— MI¬ 
NORITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  re¬ 
port  favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(H.R.  8678)  to  amend  the  Federal- Aid 
Highways  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  902) 
thereon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  House  bill  8678. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  (H.R.  8678)  to  amend  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956  and 
1958  to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  for 
ther  purposes,  with  amendments,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  903)  thereon. 

GORE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  frhm  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
SenatorX  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  \s  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance\l  submit  minority  views  to 
the  report  oirHouse  bill  8678,  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  tsogether  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minority  and  individual 
views  be  accepted  and  printed,  as  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  he^rs  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProUtyJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  as  members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Public  Works,*  I  submit  minority 
viewsVm  House  bill  8678,  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  *hat  they  be  printed  with  the 
majority  report  0f  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
,  objection,  it  ik  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1954 — AMENDMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Car- 
roll,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  McGee) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  SUR¬ 
GEON  GENERAL  RELATING  TO  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL — AMEND¬ 
MENT 


Mr.  CHAVEZ  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7476)  to  extend  for  2 
additional  years  the  authority  of  the. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Healti 
Service  with  respect  to  air  pollution  cm 
trol,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  t/ole 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACTS  OF  ^956  AND 
1 958— -AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  (foi//' himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Proxmire,  ahd  Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy)  submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8678)  to/amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  hightyay  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  whfch  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  tpdHouse  bill  8678,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  LAND  WITHDRAWALS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1959— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and  by  tmanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2647.  A  bill  for  the  relict  of  Hans  Gold¬ 
stein;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS : 

S.  2648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Isen- 
berg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S.  2649.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation,  Act 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  o firmer s 
who  are  killed  or  injured  while,  or  as' 
direct  result  of,  enforcing  any  Federal  law> 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Public’' 
Welfare. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT-, 
SE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SUI 
MK  REPORTS  SUBSEQUENT  JO 
SINkDIE  ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author¬ 
ized,  during  the  adjournment/of  the  first 
session  of  the  uSth  Congress;  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  o\  the  Senate  a  report 
entitled  “Shoppin^CenJers — 1959,”  and 
that  the  report  be  prmjed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi\  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
authorized,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  to 
file  with yrfie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  entitled  “Dual  Distribution  ui  the 
Automotive  Tire  Industry — 1959,”  apd 
that/the  report  be  printed. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
SPECIAL  STUDY  ENTITLED  “SO¬ 
VIET  ECONOMIC  PENETRATION  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST” 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  special 
study  entitled  “Soviet  Economic  Pene¬ 
tration  in  the  Middle  East,”  prepared 
at  my  request  by  Dr.  Halford  L.  Hos¬ 
kins,  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

Address  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Paul  Bunyan 
award  to  himself  and  the  Senator  from  In¬ 


diana  [Mr.  Capehart],  by  the  Lumbermer 
Forest  in  Israel,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  24,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Anderson,  Bible,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Cannon,  Carroll,  Chavez, 
Clark,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Engle,  Fong, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Holland,  Humphrey, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kefauver, 
Kerr,  Langer,  Lausche,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McCarthy, 
Morse,  Moss,  Murray,  Muskie,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Symington,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of  Ohio 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2587)  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate 
for  any  project  or  facility  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gruening)  on  August  24,  1959. 


By  Mr.  KEATING: 

Statement  by  him  concerning  tl 
tion  in  Laos. 


situa- 


Statement  by  him  with  respect  to  report 
of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rfi 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West/Virginia: 

Article  entitled  “Areas  ofyChronic  Depres¬ 
sion — Mass  Production  of  Poverty,’’  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  August  24/1959,  issue  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical,  and  Al/mic  Union  News. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 


The  Secreta/y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  todavf  September  4,  1959,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  th/ following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  cert/in  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  Sophronia  Smiley  Delaney  and  her  sons; 

S/53.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  approved 
April  16  and  June  27,  1906  (34  Stat.  116  and 
19),  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  to  convey  certain  lands  on  the  Hunt- 
ley  reclamation  project,  Yellowstone  County, 
Mont.,  to  school  district  No.  24,  Huntley  Proj¬ 
ect  Schools,  Yellowstone  County,  Mont.; 

S.  685.  An  act  to  exempt  from  all  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  domestic  relations  branch  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
cover  the  adjudication  of  property  rights  in 
certain  actions  arising  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia; 

S.  2035.  An  act  authorizing  persons  main¬ 
taining  or  defending  actions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  a  minor  to  give  re¬ 
leases  of  liability,  and  requiring  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  money  or  property  in  settlement  of 
such  actions  or  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment 
in  any  such  action  to  be  appointed  as  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  estate  of  such  minor; 

S.  2424.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that  the 
equal-time  provisions  with  respect  to  can¬ 
didates  for  public  office  shall  not  apply  to 
news  and  other  similar  programs;  and 
S.  2524.  An  act  relating  to  the  power  of 
le  States  to  impose  net  income  taxes  on 
income  derived  from  interstate  commerce, 
anck  authorizing  studies  by  congressional 
committees  of  matters  pertaining  thereto. 


RECI 


3S  TO  11  O’CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stamj  in  recess  until  11  o’clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wasNagreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o’clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
September  5, 1959,  at  lrq’clock  a.m. 


by  the 
,day  of 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  receft 
Senate  September  4  (legislative 
August  31), 1959: 

U.S.  Judges 

John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  DistrictNof 
Columbia,  to  be  chief  judge  of  the  Municipa 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the' 
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HOUSING.  Sen.  Capehart  submitted  a  summary  of  the  new  housing  bill  that  he  pro¬ 
poses,  including  a  provision  for  $75,000  for  farm  housing  research.  p»  16730 


FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Further  consideration  of  S.  17i*8,  to  extend 

Public  Law  U80,  was  postponed  until  Mon.,  Sept.  7.  p.  16787 


22. 


5ST  RATES.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  9035,  to 
permit- the  issuance  of  E  and  H  saving  bonds  at  interest  rates  above  the  existing 
maxiraum\and  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  designate  certain  exchanges 
of  Government  securities  to  be  made  without  recognition  of  gain  of  loss  (S.  Rept 
909).  p.V&6 


•  i 


23. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  I960.  At  the  requesl 
summary  table  was  inserted  on  this  bill,  H.R.  70i|0,  showing 
estimates  with  the  action  taken  on  each  item.  pp.  16 730-2 


>f  Sen.  Morse  a 
comparison  of  the 


2ii.  RECESSED  until  Mon./NSept.  7.  p.  16790 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PERSONNEL.  S.  26U9,  by  Sen.  Kefauver,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act\to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
killed  or  injured  while,  or  direct  result/ of,  enforcing  any  Federal  law; 

to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  CofRmittee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  A 7715-6 

H.  R.  9101  to  H.  R.  910U  ano\H.  R.  9116$  to  provide  a  health  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  for  certain  retired  employees^ of  the/uovernment;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 


26o  RECREATION.  H.  R.  9090,  by  Rep.  KilgcA,  and  H.  R.  9099,  by  Rep.  Young,  to  save 
and  preserve,  for  the  public  use  anq  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remaining  under¬ 
developed  shoreline  area  of  the  United  States;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee, 


27.  PROPERTY.  H.  R.  9086,  by  Rep yDroomf ield,  H.  9115,  by  Rep.  Bowles,  and  H.  R. 
9117,  by  Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  t6  authorize  the  parent  to  local  governments  of  sums 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real 
1  property;  to  Interior  and' insular  Affairs  Committed 


28, 


WHEAT  ACREAGE.  H.  R,  9092,  by  Rep.  McGinley,  to  amencKsubsection  (b)  of  section 
33U  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amerced;  to  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee® 


29.  RIVER  BASIN.  H.yft.  909U,  by  Rep.  Rivers,  Alaska,  to  establish  the  U.  S.  Study 
Commission  on  fne  Development  of  the  Rivers,  Ports,  and  Drainage  Basins  (and 

Lttee. 


intervening  areas)  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  Public  Works  Con 


30.  ASC  C0MITT&ES.  H.  R,  9118,  by  Rep.  Teague,  Texas,  to  bring  employees  of  the 

agricultural  stabilization  conservation  county  committees  within  the  purview  of 
ary  group  health  benefits  program  for  Government  employees;  to  Post  Office  and 
Civil/Service  Committee 0 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


APPROPRIATIONS.  H.  J.  Res.  510,  the  continuing  resolution  making  temporary  ap¬ 
propriations  to  Departments  and  agencies  for  September  pending  the  enactment  of 
the  remaining  regular  appropriation  bills.  Approved  Sept.  3,  1959  (Public  Law 
86— 22U,  86th  Oongxoss),. 


\ 
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or  loss  (pp.  l665k-7h)»  Rep.  Mills  stated  that  the  bill  "gives  the  President 
authority  to  act  as  though  there  were  no  statutory  ceiling  on  the  interest  rai 
on  Series  E  and  H  bonds...;  other  detailed  provisions  include  a  more  generous 
mthorization  for  the  Treasury  to  permit  continued  holding  of  matured  sa\ 

6tmds  at  current  interest  rates"  (p.  16657).  Rejected,  133  to  256,  a  motidn  by 
Rep^  Simpson,  Pa.,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with  instructions  tp  include 
a  provision  removing  the  present  ceiling  on  certain  long-term  securities  (pp< 
16673 Hi.) . 


13.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS,  I960.  A.jreed  to  the  conference  report  on 


this  bill,\H.  R.  8575,  and  concurred  in  the  one  amendment  in  disagreement  with 
an  amendment,  (pp.  I662I4.— 9)  c  This  amendment  changed  the  Senate  figure  for  Amy 
military  construction  from  $278,773*700  to  $263,632,300,  inclining  $1,700,000 
to  be  used  onl\  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  to  construct  military 
facilities  for  the  Amy  Security  Agency  (p.  16629).  The  Senate  later  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  and  concurred  in  the  House  amendmei)t  (pp.  16591-3)  o  This 
bill  will  now  be  seht  to  the  President, 


llu  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  0fid.ce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  8289,  to  revise  the  Civil  Service  Retir ement /Act  so  as  to  accelerate  the 
dates  on  which  certain  retirement  annuities  shall/commence  (H.  Rept ,  1150),  p,(5j 

16689  ^  7 


l5e  BUILDINGS;  AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES.  The  Foreigi/Af fairs  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report  H/\R.  9036,  to/amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  to  authorize  the  construction  or  alteration  of  certain  buildings  in  foreign 
countries  for  use  by  the  U.S.,  (including  USBA  foreign  attache  housing).  p.D875 


HOUSE  -  SEPT.  5 


16.  FARM  PROGRAM;  CONGRESSIONAL-EXECjfriVE  RELATIONS,  Rep.  Evins  cited  the  vetoes  of 
two  farm  bills  (wheat  and  tobacco  price  support  bills)  as  evidence  of  what  he 
termed  a  lack  of  effort  by  the  Executive  to  make  concessions  on  legislative 
issues,  and  he  criticized  the  Secretary’s  farm  wows  and  administration  of  the 
farm  program  (p.  16699). /He  reviewed  some  "helpful  legislation  for  agriculture" 
enacted  this  session  anja  stated  that  if  the  "spiriTkof  cooperation  which  has  V 
been  evidenced  on  the  /Side  of  Congress  will  be  reciprocated  fully  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,"  the  farm  problem  and  other  legislative  difficulties  "will  be 
solved."  pp.  16696^*702 


17.  FISCAL  POLICY;  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Rep.  Haley  criticized  CongressNfor  raising  the  debt 
limit  without  taking  steps  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  and  urged  support  for  his 
bill,  H.  R.  5203,  which,  he  stated,  would  "provide  a  reasonable  method  for  pay¬ 
ing  off  th^s  tremendous  debt  we  have  accumulated."  pp.  l6693-t 


18.  ADJ01 


"until  Mon.,  Sept.  7.  p.  16723 


SENATE  -  SEPT.  5 


19. 


RpADS.  Sens.  Mansfield  and  Murray  commended  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
for  including  a  provision  in  H.  R.  8678,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1959,  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  use  the  highway  emergency  fund  to  pay  up\o 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  repair  or  reconstruction  of  forest  highways  cr  forest 
road3  and  trails  damaged  by  natural  disasters,  pp.  16745-50 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
irth  Carolina  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

Ohjihis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  jHartke]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersL  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  Noting,  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  woulch  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator 
from  Floridk  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  thk  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakotk  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business^  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  UniorK  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hanfpshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  a 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  wa¬ 
ter].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsire  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 70 


Aiken 

Fong 

Monroney 

Allott 

Frear 

Morton 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Mundt  , 

Beall 

Gruening 

Muskie  / 

Bennett 

Hart 

Neuberger  / 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pastore  / 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty  / 

Butler 

Hill 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Russel/ 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Saltcyrfstall 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Scot/ 

Carroll 

Javits 

Smftth 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Keating 

/tennis 

Clark 

Kefauver  / 

'Symington 

Cooper 

Kerr  / 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel  / 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del.  ' 

Douglas 

McCleUan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

McNmara 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

Mag/uson 

Engle 

Martin 
/ NAYS— 11 

Byrd,  Va. 

/  Langer 

Proxmire 

Cannon  / 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Ervin  / 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

johnstonye.C. 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Brides 

Hartke 

Murray 

Cas/S.  Dak. 

Hennings 

O’Mahoney 

Church 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Dirksen 

Jordan 

Smathers 

/Ellender 

Kennedy 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Green 

Mansfield 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  chair)  appointed  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Martin  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  after  the  morning  business, 
there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar  for  thi 
consideration  of  measures  to  whii 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  wfth 
^Calendar  No.  812. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I/there 
objection? 

'.  MORSE.  I  object. 
Mi\MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Provident,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  At  whftt  time  is  it 
expecteo\the  Senate  will/neet  on  Mon 
day? 

Mr.  AND^SRSON.  Objection  has  been 
made  to  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Texas.  We  will 
have  to  see  whsLume  the  Senate  takes 
a  recess.  Objejraon  was  made  to  the 
call  of  the  cal/ndakon  Monday. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8678)  was  passed. 
No.  156 - 13 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  518, 
S.  1748. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
tell  us  what  the  bill  is? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  the  bill 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes;  the  bill  which  was 
previously  under  consideration  and 
which  was  displaced  in  order  to  take  up 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  limitation  in  connection  with  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1748,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  not  be¬ 
gin  to  run  until  the  bill  is  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  Monday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection - 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  president,  I  sub¬ 
mit  reports  from  tire  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

PRINTING  OFv^EVIEW  OF  REPORTS 

ON  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN 

FLORID jV'  PROJECTS,  KISSIMEE 

RIVER  EuVSIN  (S.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  a/letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  transmitting  an  interim  report 
dat/ed  April  8,  1959,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to¬ 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  reports  on 
central  and  southern  Florida  projects, 
Kissimee  River  Basin — Nicodemus 
Slough  area — requested  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  November  15,  1954.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustrations, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  regard  to  the  first 
matters  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
sent  to  the  desk,  do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co  has  filed  reports  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  asked  to  have  a  document 
printed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  he  requested 
that  the  second  one  be  printed  as  a 
document. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  One  is  a  letter  from 
the  Army  Engineers,  making  a  report  on 
a  f^-oject  in  Florida.  The  other  were 
incidental  bills  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee'on  Public  Works,  for  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  ktate  it. 

Mr.  MORSES,  Do  I  correctly  under - 
stand- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  \f  Texas.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  In  whose 
time  are  we  now  proceeding?  I  asked 
that  the  time  required  for  the  making  of 
insertions  in  the  RecorK  and  so  forth, 
not  be  charged  to  the  tiirle  available  to 
either  side  under  the  limitation;  but 
objection  was  made;  and  we  are  now 
under  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'S.  Some 
Senator  who  has  time  under  his  cWtrol 
will  have  to  yield  time  before  any  st¬ 
ator  can  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator;  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  there  not  before  the 
Senate  a  Unanimous-consent  request  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state 'his  inquiry  again? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  there  not  before  the 
Senate  a  unanimfems-consent  request  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asked  whether  there  was  objection 
to  the  request  for  the  printing  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  material  then  submitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  I  proceeded  at 
once  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry,  preparatory  to  deciding^whether  I 
would  object.  \ 

I  respectfully  point  out  to  the  Chair 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  reserve,  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  reserve  the  right 
to  object;  and  if  I  cannot  have  time  in 
which  to  inquire  about  this  matter,  \ 
will  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  moment  ago,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Senators  might  be 
allowed  time  in  which  to  make  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Record  and  to  present  other 
matters,  and  that  the  controlled  time 
not  begin  to  run  until  Monday,  so  that 
Senators  could  now  make  insertions  in 
the  Record  and  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quests,  and  so  forth. 

I  renew  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

I  object  also  to  the  filing  of  the  papers, 
and  so  forth,  to  be  printed  as  a  docu¬ 
ment. 

PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  NUMBER  OF 

COPIES  OF  INVESTIGATION  INTO 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'fifie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recogiyfced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  frpm  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  chajfman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  subjfiit  a  reso¬ 
lution  for  which  I  requesjr  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  read,  fo/ the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S/Res.  187)  was  read, 
as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  Ahere  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  copies  of  an  analysis  (part 
7)  of  the  headings  entitled  “Investigation  of 
the  Financial  Condition  of  the  United 
States,’’  held  by  that  Committee  during  the 
85th  Congress. 

Th/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obje/rtion  to  the  request  for  the  present 
c^^ideration  of  the  resolution?  The 
nail’  hears  none. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  resolution,  as  I 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  whom  I  talked  about  this  matter 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
adoption  of  the  resolution  is  necessary, 
because  the  present  stock  of  the  hearings 
has  been  exhausted.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  were  printed;  but  the 
requests  made  by  Senators  have  exceeded 
that  supply. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
resolution  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  187)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


The  reports  are  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  oij. 
Public  Works,  without  amendment : 

S.  2362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE— PRINT¬ 
ING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS  ON 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  FLOR¬ 
IDA  PROJECTS,  KISSIMEE  RIVER 
5ASIN  (S.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President- 
MrVJ OHN SON  of  Texas.  Mi’.  Pres¬ 
ident,  rshall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  fronb.New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chav^S],  if 
he  wishes\p  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President/I  would 
plead  with  mix  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  iiv  connection  with  the  re¬ 
quest  I  have  already  made;  I  have  re¬ 
ported  three  bills\from  /the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Panvnot  trying  to  use 
the  time  available  toVny  other  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  to  t^ke\dvantage  of  any 
Senator. 

After  the  committee  ha\taken  action 
on  the  bills  ana  after  they\are  ordered 
reported  to  tjae  Senate,  I  thick  it  only 
fair  that  I  bfe  permitted  to  report  them 
to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IsNthere 
objection  to  receiving  the  reports  \ub- 
mittejlby  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

f.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reservin'  _ 
thyl-ight  to  object,  I  desire  to  propound’ 
Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reporting  the  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
is  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  placing 
those  measures  in  a  position  in  which 
they  may  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
under  the  rule,  after  they  have  been 
before  the  Senate  for  the  definite  period 
of  time  called  for  by  the  rule,  which, 
according  to  my  recollection,  is  3  days? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  measures  reported  are  not  gen¬ 
eral  appropriation  bills;  thus,  the  meas¬ 
ures  reported  can  be  considered  after  1 
legislative  day  has  intervened. 

Mr.  MORSE.-  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  the  reports  will  be 
received,  and  the  bills  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
ton,  Oreg.,  certain  lands  at  the  Joh/i  Day 
lock  and  dam  project  (Rept.  No.  9f2);  and 

H.R.  7125.  An  act  to  provide  for  ?  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  th ji  President 
Adams  Parkway  (Rept.  No.  910) ./ 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amenchfient: 

S.  793.  A  bill  to  amend/title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  fridges  over  Federal 
dams  (Rept.  No.  911) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the/request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  the  printing  of  a 
Senate  document? 

The  Cha}/ hears  none;  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 


TING  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS 


.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  have  prepared 
supplemental  views  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  ap¬ 
proving  the  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  E  bonds  and  H  bonds.  I  ask 
that  our  supplemental  views  may  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  already  obtained  consent  to 
have  that  done. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  not  aware'  of 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  asked 
to  make  that  request,  and  I  did  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

PROGRAM  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  any  other  Senator  desire  me 
i  yield  to  him  at  this  time? 

no  Senator  now  desires  that  I 

yieV 

MKHUMPHREY.  Mi’.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  give\s  some  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  relating\o  the  procedure  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  \  connection  with  Senate 
bill  1748? 

On  Monday  (Wnmence,  after  the 
prayer,  will  there  Be  a  morning  hour; 
or  will  the  Senate  \roceed  forthwith 
after  a  quorum  call,  toSresume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  bilV  1748  and  the 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Nl  am  afraid 
I  cannot  give  the  Senator  tha\informa- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  have 
a  morning  horn’  on  Monday,  and  I  sMrnld 
•like  to  have  Senators  be  able  to  trans¬ 
act  the  public  business.  But  that  must 
be  done  under  a  unanimous-consent  re^ 
quest;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the’ 
request  will  be  objected  to  or  not. 
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12.  IlISPECIION  SERVICES;.  IljPpRIS*.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8582,  to  authorize 

a  private  bridge  company  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indos,  Texas,  which  will  affect  this  Department's 
inspection  services  regarding  imports,  p.  16903 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8694,  to  authorize  a  private  bridge  company 
to  constrict,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio/Grande,  at  or 
near  Rio  Grande  City,  Tex.,  which  will  affect  this  Department's  inspection 
services  regarding  imports,  pp.  169C3-4 

13.  PLANTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6309,  to  provide  that  a  section  of  the  law 

providing  for  a  phnalty  for  the  transportation  of  water  jacinths,  alligator 
grass,  and  certain\>ther  plants  or  seeds  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation 
of  certain  plants  and  seeds  into  specified  States,  py  16900 

14.  INTEREST  RATES;  LOANS.  Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  stated  th^t  "the  policy  of  making 

Government  bonds  speculative  high  interest  securities  ...  is  now  causing  a 
"  shortage  of  loan  money  for^f armers  and  further  threatening  the  farm  problem." 
pp.  16895-6  \  / 

15.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Rep.  Bray  warned  against  "irresponsible  spending"  in  relation  to 

the  public  works  appropriation  brll.  pp./l6943-4 

16.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Rep.  Dixon  urged  supportfor  his  and  Senator  Bennett's  bills 

(H.  R.  8913  and  S.  2506)  to  impose  additional  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  when  necessary  in  order  to  o£rset\deficits  and  to  provide  for  systematic 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  inserted,  an  editorial  supporting  the  debt  re¬ 
duction  plan.  pp.  16946-7  /  \ 

17.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Barr  warned  of  the  recent\deficits  in  our  trade  balances 

and  the  resultant  outflow  ox  gold  and  argued  treat  the  "United  States  cannot 
continue  to  loan  and  grant/to  nations  ...  more  money  than  our  industry  and  our 
labor  can  earn  in  oversea  sales."  pp.  16949-51  \ 

18.  GRANTS-IN-AID.  Receiver  from  the  Nevada  Legislature  a\memorial  requesting 

Congress  to  require /the  Attorney  General  to  issue  an  opinion  defining  the  rights 
of  State  legislatures  and  agencies  in  enacting  statutes  aW  promulgating  rules 
and  regulations  wnich  apply  to  State  agencies  administering  Federal  grant-in-aid. 
p.  16960  /  \ 

19.  LEGISLATIVE  BROGRAM.  Rep.  Gross  objected  to  the  vote  on  a  motion  by  Rep. 

McCormack  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  a  resolution  to  provide  that  the 
Speaker  ac  any  time  on  or  after  Thursday  through  the  rest  of  the  week  may  enter¬ 
tain  motions  to  suspend  the  rules.  The  final  vote  on  this  resolution  was  thus 
deferred  until  today  (Sept.  8)  (pp.  16915-6) .  The  private  calendar  is  to  be 
called  today  (p.  D885) . 


20.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES ;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  a  vote  of  68  to  14,  passed  with  amend¬ 
ments  H.  R.  8609,  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  after  substituting  the  language  of 
a  similar  bill  (S.  1748)  as  amended  (pp.  16813-4,  16818-20,  16824-68).  Senate 
conferees  were  appointed  (p.  16868).  House  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  16943). 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

A  committee  amendment  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  assistance 
(up  to  $2  million  annually)  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief  re¬ 
quirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities,  pp.  16818- 
9 

A  committee  amendment  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  medical 
and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutri- 
,  .tion,  and  sanitation;  for  financing  (up  to  $5  million  annually)  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  exhibition  of  audio-visual  informational  and  educa¬ 
tional  materials,  including  Government  materials;  and  for  financing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  technicians,  advisers,  etc.,  who  are  nationals  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries,  and  who  are  needed  for  economic  and  social  development  programs  in 
other  friendly  countries,  provided  the  use  of  such  currencies  is  specified 
in  appropriation  acts.  pp.  16819-20 

By  Sen. Aiken,  to  authorize  $300  million  annually  for  title  II  operations 

(famine  relief)  during  the  three-year  period  Jan.  1,  1960  to  Dec.  31,  1962. 
pp.  16824-5 

By  Sen.  Johnston,  to  require  the  enrichment  of  commeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and 
white  flour  distributed  to  school  children  and  the  needy,  pp.  16825-6 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  44  to  38,  to  require  the  Secretary  to  institute  a  demonstra  - 
tion  food  stamp  allotment  program  for  the  needy  in  from  3  to  6  areas  of  thc^ 
U.  S.,  until  Jan.  1,  1962,  and  authorizing  $15  million  for  this  purpose, 
pp.'  16826-32 

By  Sen.  Mundt,  to  provide  that  in  determining  annual  payments  under  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  contracts  no  annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established  in  excess 
of  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  pp.  16832-4 

By  Sen. Cooper,  to  require  the  Secretary  to  make  surplus  commodities  available 
to  the  needy  in  the  U.  S.  before  such  commodities  are  made  available  for 
sale  for  foreign  currencies,  pp.  16834-6 

By  Sen.  Anderson,  to  provide  that  the  1960  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  current  marketing 
quota,  pp.  16836-7 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  authorize  CCC  to  donate  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  for 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  U.S.,  and  to  purchase  such 
quantities  of  these  commodities  for  such  donation  as  will  maintain  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans,  pp.  16837-8 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  authorize  the  President  to  loan  or  grant  foreign  current.  > 
to  establish  in  friendly  countries  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote  research,  education,  health,  and  public  welfare,  pp.  16861-5 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

A  committee  amendment  to  authorize  the  carrying  out  of  Public  Law  480  functions 
directly  by  the  President,  or  through  an  administrator  designated  by  him 
who  would  administer  the  functions  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  p.  16824 

By  Sen.  Butler  (for  Sen.  Bridges) ,  37  to  44,  to  require  that  shipments  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  under  Public  Law  480  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  ex¬ 
port  vessel  at  a  U.  S.  port.  pp.  16838-54 

By  Sen.  Hart,  18  to  64,  to  transfer  from  this  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  food 
to  the  needy,  pp.  16854-60 


21. /PERSONNEL.  Received  the  report  on  Federal  employment  and  pay  from  the  Joi 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  for  July  1959. 
pp.  16796-9 


INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Bush  discussed  his  intention  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.  R.  9035,  to  raise  the  interest  rate  on  savings  bonds,  so  as  to  "eliminate 
ceiling  on  open  market  bonds  of  the  Treasury. “  pp 


>nas,  so 
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at  CONGRESS  II  T%  A/>AA 
1st  Session  fj.  |\.  OOUS/ 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  7  (legislative  day,  September  5),  1959 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  seethm  103-fb)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop 

4  ment  aud  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows: 

6  i4(h)-  Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1 9f>0,  and  end- 

8  ing  December  J4T  1 960,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

'.•jj  ■  v  . i  ■  _  •  •.  .  •  •  fy  >  ,  •  *  •-<  •  •  ■■ 

9  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation?  pursuant  to 
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1  subsection  -(ft)-  el  this  section^  is  amounts  is  excess  el 

2  $1,500,000,00^  plus  any  amount  fey  which  agreements 

3  entered  iste  is  prior  feseal  years  bare  called  or  wife  eafe  for 

4  appropriations  to  reimburse  tfee  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

5  ties  is  amounts  less  thus  authorised  tor  sueb  prior  feseal 

6  years  by  this  Act  as  is  effeet  during  sueb  feseal  yearsA 

7  Section  400  of  sueb  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

8  out  -December  fe+y  1059^  and  inserting  “December  047 

9  I960”. 

10  Sec.  0t  Subsection  -(a)-  of  section  404  of  sueb  Aet  is 

11  amended  by  inserting  a  period  in  feeu  of  tfee  3cmieolon  at  tfee 

12  end  thereof,-  and  adding  tfee  following-:- 

13  “ffrom  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title 

14  oat  less  than  the  equivalent  of  0  per  centum  of  tfee  total  sales 

15  made  under  this  title  after  tfee  date  of  this  amendment  sfead 

16  fee  made  available  in  advanee  for  use^  in  sueb  amounts  as 

17  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  aetsj 

18  over  sueb  period  of  years  as  tfee  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

19  determines  wife  most  effectively  carry  out  tfee  purpose  of 

20  this  subseetion  and  particular  regard  shall  be  given  to 

21  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility 

22  of  sueb  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed 

23  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subseetion  in  those  countries 

24  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar 

25  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.-  Jfefr- 
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1  withstanding  any  other  provision  el  1 awy  if  sufficient  foreign 

2  eurreneies  for  carrying  out  the  pnrpose  of  this  subsection 

3  in  sueh  countries  are  net  otherwise  available-,  agreements 

4  may  he  entered  into  with  sueh  countries  far  the  sale  ef 

5  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  sueh  amounts  as  die 

6  Secretary  ef  Agriculture  determines  te  he  adequate  and  for 

7  the  use  ef  the  proceeds  te  carry  out  the  purpose  ef  this  seb- 

8  section^” 

9  Seo.  4-t  Subsection  -(h)-  ef  section  404  ef  sueh  Aet  is 

10  amended  te  read  as  follows : 

11  -(h)  Te  purchase  er  contract  te  purchase,-  in  sueh 

12  amounts  as  may  he  specified  from  time  te  time  in  appro- 

13  prialion  aet%  strategic  er  other  materials  for  a  supplemental 

14  United  States  stockpile  ef  sueh  materials  as  the  President 

15  may  determine  from  time  te  time.  Sueh  strategic  er  other 

16  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  he  placed  in  the 

17  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  he  released 

18  therefrom  only  under  .the  previsions  ef  section  -3  ef  the 

19  Strategic  and  Gritieal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act-;” 

20  See.  hr  Subsection  -(e)-  ef  scetion  404  ef  such  Ant  is 

21  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

22  sentence-;  “Interest  and  principal  payments  received  on  such 

23  loans  shall  remain  with  and  he  available  te  the  Exporta 

24  Import  Bank  for  additional  leans  under  this  subsection ; 


25 


SEO:  Or  Subsection  -(g)-  ef  section  404  ef  such  Aet  is 
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amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end:  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  followings  “Provided,  That  sueh  loans 
shall  he  denominated  in  United  States  dollars  and  payments 
in  foreign  currencies  shall  he  in  amounts  calculated  at  the 
time  of  payment  to  he  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar 
obligation  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  of  ex- 


SbOt  A  Scetion  404  of  sueh  Act  is  amended  hy  inserting 
after  subsection  -fo-)-  the  following  new  subsection-: 

where  sueh  agreements  permit  sueh  action,  for 
assistance  to  meet  emergency  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities :  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  $2,000;000  may  he 
made  available  in  any  one  country  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  yearA 

Seot  8t  Title  4  of  sueh  Act  is  amended — 

-(a)-  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

ABeOt  444b  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
national  food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries,  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  he  made  available  hy  the 
President  on  a  grant  basis  for  sueh  reserve  purposes  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  the  recipient  eountry  requiring  that 
payment  shall  he  made  when  such  commodities  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  reserve  and  that  the  recipient  eountry  shall 
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assume  Ml  responsibility  for  the  storage-,-  preservation,  and 
delivery  of  sueb  commodities :  Provided-  ¥bat  no  payment 
sbaH  be  required  fer  any  quantities  of  sueb  commodities 
whieh  are  used  by  agreement  of  tbe  President  and  tbe  gov¬ 
ernment  of  tbe  recipient  country  fer  purposes  provided  for  in 
section  304  of  this  Acb  Agreements  under  whieb  com¬ 
modities  are  provided  pursuant  to  tbis  section  shod  specify 
whether  any  payment  made  thereunder  shad  be  in  foreign 
currency  or  in  dollars^  and  tbe  purposes  authorized  under 
seetion-  404  of  tbis  Act  for  which  any  such  foreign  currency 
payments  may  be  usedr  4n~  negotiating  agreements  under 
tbis  section  tbe  President  shad  give  effect  to  tbe  requirements 
prescribed  in  section  404  for  agreements  entered  into  under 
that  section.” ;  and 

-(b)-  by  inserting  the  words  Mr  for  grant”  after  tbe 
words  “domestic  exporters1’  in  item  -f4)-  of  subsection 
-(■a)-  of  section  403,  and  by  inserting  the  words  Mr 
grant”  after  Me  word  Male11  in  item  -f3f  of  subsection 
-fa)-  of  section  102  t 

&EOr  Or  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
eut  “The11  at  tbe  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  dn  order 
to  facilitate  tbe  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  meeting  tbe  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in  order 
to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas 
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hr  addition  to  that  which  can  ho  accomplished  under  tide  4 
of  this  Aetj  the”. 

Seo.  4#r  Section  £0-3  of  such  Aet  is  amended  by  striking 


i”  nT1fi  h 

1  ililu  II 


in  hen  thereof  “$1,106,- 


OOOyOOO^  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  --and  charges  for  general  average  con 
tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
transferred  pursuant  thereto,  may  he  paid  from  such  funds”. 

Seo?  44t  Section  24)4  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended 
oat  -4059”  and  substituting  in  hen  thereof  “4960”. 


Seer  42t  Section  303  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  ^Fhe  Secretary  shah  permit  and 
encourage  barter  for  materials  processed  in  dm  ¥nitcd  States 
providing  the  agricultural  commodities  to  he  bartered  for 
such  materials  he  exported  to  friendly  foreign  countries.” 

Sb©t  4-3t  Section  305  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

A4h  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  donated 
abroad  under  tide  44  of  this  Act  and  section  446  of  the 


Agricultural  Aet  of  49497  as  amended,  shah  be  clearly 
identified  by  appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality 
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1  where  sueh  stoeks  ere  distributed  as  being  famished  by  the 

2  people  fa  the  United  States  of  America  and  where  available 

3  foods  accruing  ander  title  I  shall  be  used  far  this  purpose.” 

4  Sec.'  T4?  Title  HI  fa  the  Agneultural  Trade  Develop 

5  meat  and  Assistance  Aet  of  44154?  as  amended,  is  farther 

6  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

7  section- : 

8  ‘^Sbc.  dOfa  -faf  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 

9  raise  the  levels  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons 

10  whose  incomes  prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets? 

11  and  dispose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  food  commodities  ae- 

12  quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  -Depart 

13  meat  fa  Agrieulture  in  carrying  oat  price  support  operations 

14  or  diverted  from  the  normal  channels  fa  trade  and  commerce 

15  ander  section  32  fa  the  Act  fa  August  24?  Dtbfa  as  amended, 

16  the  Secretary  fa  Agrieulture  -(in  this  section  referred  to  as 

17  the  ‘Secretary’)  is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  and  pat 

18  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible  a  program  to  distribute 

19  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States  through  a  food  stamp 

20  system  such  surplus  food  commodities? 

21  “-(b)  ■  In  carrying  oat  such  program,  the  Secretary 

22  shah— 


23 


“-fl)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the 
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Secretary  fop  distribution  under  ibis  program  only  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  ft  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof ; 

“(£)  issue,-  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  sub- 
scetion  -(e)-?  food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy 
persons  for  such  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as 
tbe  Secretary  shall  determine ; 

--f3)-  distribute  surplus  food  m  commercially  pack¬ 
aged  ferny  preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade; 

establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to 
subsection  -fe}r  tbe  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  participate  in  tbe  food 
stamp  plan  for  tbe  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  tbe 

needy ; 

«/  * 

“  (5)  eonsult  tbe  Secretary  of  Health;  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establish 
mg  standards  for  eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in 
tbe  eonduet  of  tbe  program  generally  to  assure  achieve 
meet  of  die  goals  outlined  in  subsection  -(e)-  of  this 
section ;  and 

“  (6)  make  sueb  other  rules  and  regulations  as  be 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  purpose  of  this 

r;  a / i ti  Aii 

kjruTTtfnT 

<4  (c)  5be  Secretary  shall  issucy  to  each  welfare  de¬ 
partment  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
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division  requesting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under 
subsection  -fb)  ( 1 )  food  stamps  for  each  kind:  of  surplus 
food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 
needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivisions 
eligible  to  receive  sueb  foodr  bke  food  stamps  shah  be  issued: 
by  eaek  sueb  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  to 
needy  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,-  or  in  need  of 
welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  loeal  lawj 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  sueb  needy  persons  at  local  dis¬ 
tribution  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  oh&s 

■■-■(dr)  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to?  and  not  in  place  of^  any  welfare  assistance 
(financial  or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

“■(c)  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  distribute  surplus  food  under  this  section  to  a  value 
of  up  to  $4-, 000 ,000, 000,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  bcdcral 
Government  of  acquirings  storing;  and  handling  sueb  food. 

-(f)  bor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  needy  person 
is  anyone  receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  other¬ 
wise)  from  the  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 

i 

any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  who  is,  i»  the 


H.  R.  8609 - 2 
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1  opinion  of  such  agency  of  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assist- 

2  anee  bat  is  ineligible  to  reeerve  it  because  of  State  or  loeal 

3  IflfWr 

4  1Lfg)~  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 

5  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and-  Welfare  and  the 

6  Secretary  of  Labor,  shah  make  a  study  of?  and  shah  report 

7  to  Congress  within  si*  months  after  die  date  of  enactment  of 

8  this  section-?  on  die  feasibility  of?  the  costs  of?  and  the  prob-- 

9  bans  involved  in?  oxtending  the  scope  of  the  food  stamp 
10  plan  established  by  this  section  to  include  persons  receiving 
^  unemployment  compensation?  receiving  old  age  and  survivors 
12  insurance  -(social  security)  pensions,  and  other  low- income 
12  groups  not  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under  this  section. 

14  ^Hhf  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated, 

15  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri 

16  ated,  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

17  purposes  of  this  section/’ 

18  -ML  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

19  Assistance  Act  of  4954,  as  amended?  is  amended  by  adding 

20  thereto  the  following  new  titlo:- 

21  ^T-ITLE  TV  LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

22  40L  The  purpose  of  this  tide  is  to  utilize  surplus 
^8  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced 
^4  I**  Ike  United  States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
25  friendly  nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable  supply  of 
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agricultural  commodities  on  long  term  credit  for  domestic 
consumption  during  periods  el  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  el  such  notions  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  lor  Industrial  and  other  demestie  economic 
development  without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities  lor  domestic  user 

£fSE07  44Mh  In  furtherance  ol  this  purpose7  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  under  which  the  United  States  shah  undertake  to 
provide  lor  delivery  annually  ol  certain  quantities  ol  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  lor  periods  ol  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this 
title,  providing  such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time 
delivery  is  to  he  made. 


dthh  Payment  lor  such  commodities  shah  he  in 
dollars  with  interest  at  sueh  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  de¬ 
termine  hut  not  more  than  the  cost  ol  the  funds  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  mte  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  ol  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Pay¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts 
over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under 
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the  agreement  and  interest  shall  he  computed  from  the  date 
ef  sueh  last  delivery? 

^^Seo?  404.  in  carrying  eat  the  precisions  ef  this  title, 
the  Secretary  ef  Agriculture  shall  endeavor  te  maximize 
the  sale  ef  United  States  agriealtaral  commodities  taking 
sueh  reasenablc  precautions  as  he  determines  necessary  te 
avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and  de¬ 
termines  would  otherwise  he  made  fer  cash  dollars? 

^^Seo?  405?  4a  entering  iate  such  agreements-, ■  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  endeavor  te  reach  agreement  with  other  export 
iag  nations  ef  sueh  commodities  fer  their  participation  ia 
the  supply  aad  assistaaee  program  herein  authorized  ea  a 
proportionate  aad  equitable  basis. 

“Sec?  400.  4a  carrying  eat  this  title;  the  provisions  ef 
sections  102,  -103  (a)  7  100,  -107,  aad  408  ef  this  Act  shall 
he  applicable  te  the  extent  net  inconsistent  with  this  title.  ■” 

SeGt  40?  Section  200  (a)  ef  the  Agricultural  Act  ef  4050 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  aad  the  following :  ^%r  strategic  or  ether  materials 
required  by  ether  Government  agencies”. 

Seo?  44?  Section  347  (b)  ef  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ef  1038,  as  amcndedT  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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1  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ft  colon  and  the  fof- 

2  lowing : 

3  “Provided,  hew-ever,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 
4'  for  the  -1900  erep  of  sneh  eotton  shaft  not  ho  less  than  90 

5  per  centum  of  the  1050  marketing  quota  for  such  eotton.” 

6  See.  08t  ddns  Aet  may  he  eited  as  the  — Eood  for  Pcaec 

7  Aet  of  1-959-.- 

8  TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICUL- 

9  TUBAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 

10  SI  STANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

11  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

12  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

13  (1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 

i 

14  by  striking  out  “1959“  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

15  “1962“. 

10  (2)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on  appropria- 

11  tions)  is  amended ,  effective  January  1,  1960,  to  read  as 
13  follows: 

19  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

20  title  in  any  calendar  year  during  the  period  beginning 

21  January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December  31,  1962,  which 

22  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  preceding  year  by  this  Act 
as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year.” 

( 3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended,  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1960,  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof : 

Not  more  than  $300,000,000  (including  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  s  investment  in  such  commodities)  plus  any  amount  by 
which  transfers  made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have 
called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  could  have 
been  expended  during  such  preceding  year  under  this  title 
as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year  shall  be  expended  in 
any  calendar  year  during  the  period  January  1,  1960,  and 
ending  December  31,  1962,  for  all  such  transfers  and  for 
other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

(-k)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific  activities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “ and  to  promote  and 
support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural 
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and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sani¬ 
tation”  . 

(5)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assistance  to  educational 
facilities  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

(6)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  foreign  currencies) 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (o)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or 
American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in 
American  studies; 

“(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary 
relief  requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food 
commodities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“( r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
exhibiting  of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  ma¬ 
terials,  including  Government  materials,  abroad:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal 
year; 

“(s)  For  financing  the  services  of  technicians,  advisers, 
and  administrators  who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country, 
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which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  other  friendly  countries;” . 

(7)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  however,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p),  (r),  and  (s),  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes, 
only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  Acts” . 

(8)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  under  section  106  of  this  Act  that  any  food  com¬ 
modity  is  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make 
such  commodity  available  for  distribution  to  needy  families 
and  persons  in  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  he 
determines  are  reasonably  necessary  before  such  commodity 
is  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  under  title 
I  of  this  Act.” 

(9)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  307 .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized — 
“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and 

edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above 
such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the 
products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  main¬ 
tain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities  under 
the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 
costs  with  respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as 
it  is  authorized  to  incur  ivith  respect  to  food  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad 

(10)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  loans  for  promotion 
of  multilateral  trade  and  economic  development)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  period 
and  the  following:  “ Foreign  currencies  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  such  loans 
shall  be  available,  either  through  direct  expenditure  or 
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through  investment  and  use  of  the  proceeds,  for  grants  or 
Joans  in  accordance  with  this  section  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress, 
to  any  jointly  controlled  nonprofit  foundation  established  in 
a  friendly  foreign  country  pursuant  to  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  such  country  for  the  purpose  of  foster¬ 
ing  and  promoting  education,  health,  public  welfare,  and 
mutual  good  will  and  understanding :  Provided,  That  prior 
to  such  grants  and  loans  the  recipient  nations  shall  give  as¬ 
surance  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  effort  and  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  recipient  country  to  care  for  the  same  educational, 
health,  and  public  welfare  programs” . 

TITLE  II— DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP 
ALLOTMENT  PPOGRAMS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

( a)  The  term  “food  commodity ”  means  any  food  prod¬ 
uct  raised  or  produced  in  the  U nited  States  on  farms,  includ¬ 
ing  agricultural ,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock, 
poultry,  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  “ State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Pico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  The  term  “Secretary  '  means  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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1  (d)  The  term  “food  stamp ”  means  a  certificate ,  coupon , 

2  or  other  similar  medium  of  exchange  issued  to  eligible  re- 

3  cipients. 

4  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

5  Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 

6  rected  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 

7  this  Act,  to  formulate  and  administer  in  geographically  dis- 

8  persed  areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration  food  stamp 

9  allotment  programs  under  which  food  commodities  will  be 
19  made  available  to  persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed 

11  persons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  determines 

12  to  be  in  need  of  the  type  of  assistance  made  available  under 
18  such  programs. 

14  (b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  programs  au- 

15  thorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 

16  retary  in  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 

17  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 

18  administered  in  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

19  to  be  areas  of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 

20  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  at  least  one 

21  such  program  in  a  rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

22  TYPES  OF  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

23  Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  the 

24  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  program  to  be  admin- 
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istered  in  any  area ,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 
be,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  participation  therein, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

(b)  In  formulating  and  administering  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  food  stamp  allotment  program  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities  as 
well  as  representatives  of  any  private  industry  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  other  commodities  (deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall 
deem  fit. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
such  rides  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAMS — REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to 
January  1, 1962. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  termination  of  such  programs,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  final  report  on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  including 
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1  such  recommendation  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secre- 

2  tary  may  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports 

3  to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

4  APPROPRIATIONS 

5  Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

6  $ 15,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  demonstration  food  stamp 

7  allotment  programs. 

8  MAINTENANCE  OF  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

9  Sec.  207.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits  under  this 

10  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  income  or  resources  under 

11  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 

12  legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the  aged ,  blind,  dis- 

13  abled,  dependent  children,  unemployed,  or  other  similar 

14  groups.  Any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de- 

15  creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  person  or 

16  group  as  a  consequence  of  the  assistance  made  available  under 

17  this  title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participation  under  this 

18  title. 

19  TITLE  111— MISCELLANEOUS 

20  Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value 

21  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  when  such 

22  foods  are  made  available  for  distribution  under  section 

23  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  distribution 

24  to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  any 

other  Act,  such  foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
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standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,  enriched  corn  grits,  enriched 
rice,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the  case  may  he,  prescribed  in 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act ;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional  value 
and  sanitary  quality  of  such  enriched  foods  during  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  such  foods  shall  he  packaged  in  sanitary 
containers.  For  convenience  and  ease  in  handling,  the 
weight  of  any  sanitary  container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds. 

(b)  The  term  “sanitary  container  ’  means  any  container 
of  such  material  and  construction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the 
infiltration  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of  such  con¬ 
tainer  under  ordinary  conditions  of  shipping  and  handling, 
and  (2)  will  not,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disinte¬ 
grate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  container,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  washing  of  the  contents  prior  to  use. 

Sec.  302.  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  annual  payment 
rates  for  1960  conservation  reserve  contracts  prescribed  in 
clause  (2)  of  the  sixth  proviso  under  the  head  “Conservation 
Deserve ”  in  Public  Law  86-80,  no  such  annual  payment 
rate  shall  be  established  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  such  value  to  be 
determined  without  regard  to  physical  improvements  thereon 
or  geographical  location  thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
annual  payment  rate  be  established  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
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rate  which  the  county  committee  determines  would  have  been 
established  for  such  land  under  the  1959  Conservation  Re¬ 
serve  Program,  except  that  the  county  committee  in  making 
such  determination  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  the  land- 
owner  s  or  operator  s  estimate  as  to  value  or  his  certificate 
as  to  production  history  and  productivity. 

Sec.  303.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the 
the  following:  “ Provided,  however,  That  the  national  mar- 
keting  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  be  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for 
such  cotton.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  20,  1959. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  September  7  (leg¬ 
islative  day,  September  5) ,  1959. 

Attest:  EELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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LINDA  KAY  GIBSON— LIFESAVER 
EXTRAORDINARY 

y  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
otheiNday  there  appeared  in  thfe  press  of 
my  hon\e  State  a  wonderful  story,  a  news 
story  of  great  human  interest,  and  a  story 
which  portrays  qualities  of  character  and 
courage  tha$  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  anyone, 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  discussing 
some  rather  serious  matters  throughout 
the  year.  Once  ik  a'  while  it  seems  that 
we  may  become  so  navolved  in  saving  the 
world  that  we  forge\about  how  to  save 
a  life. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  'United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  news  story  datelined  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  September  5,  1959\lt  reads  as 
follows: 

Girl,  10,  Revives  Sister — Recalls^Story  and 

Breathes  Into  Mouth  of  2-Ye)sr-Old 

St.  Paul,  September  5. — A  10-year-old  girl 
breathed  life  into  the  body  of  her  2-yay-old 
sister. 

Linda  Kay  Gibson  revived  her  sister,  Jo^ce, 
Thursday  while  their  mother  frantically  trie 
to  telephone  a  doctor  and  the  police  for  helpN 

Linda  Kay  said  that  she  had  noticed  that 
her  sister,  who  was  ill,  began  to  strangle. 
She  called  her  mother.  After  a  vain  effort  to 
help  the  baby,  Mrs.  Eugene  G  bron  handed 
the  baby  to  Linda  Kay  and  rushed  to  phone 
for  help.  The 'baby  appeared  to  have  stopped 
breathing. 

Linda  Kay  said  she  remembered  that  her 
mother  once  told  her  about  a  newspaper 
story  that  told  of  a  life  being  saved  by 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 

“So  I  thought  it  might  work  with  Joyce,” 
she  said.  It  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  once  in  a 
while  a  story  as  drairihtic,  touching,  and 
inspiring  as  this  little  human  interest 
story  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  FISCAL 

PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  late  Sat¬ 
urday  night  our  friends  across  the  aisle, 

I  with,  I  regret  to  say,  the  assistance  of 
/  the  very  sincere  and  conservative  wing, 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  defeated  fm 
the  second  time  an  effort  to  close  t/x 
loopholes  in  order  to  raise  enough  money 
to  protect  the  general  fund  and  y eg  per¬ 
mit  the  highway  program  to  go  forward 
without  the  imposition  of  a  regressive, 
and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  Unfair  tax 
on  gasoline. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  when  we  reas¬ 
semble  next  year  it  might  be  possible 
to  persuade  the  administration  to  re¬ 
verse  its  field  in  its/adamant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes. 

Accordingly,  the/senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy] .and  I  have  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Hon/Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director, 
Bureau  or  the  Budget,  urging  him,  in 
the  counse  of  the  preparation  of  the  1961 
budget*  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
President  to  closing  seven  outrageous 
any  inequitable  tax  loopholes. 

am  sure  that  if  the  administration 
ould  take  this  action  we  would  have 
the  additional  revenue  necessary  to  do 
one  or  more  of  three  things:  First,  to 


make  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt; 
second,  to  balance  the  budget;  and, 
third,  to  put  some  money  into  social 
programs  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
so  badly  needed.  I  hope  this  plea  to 
the  administration  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the  four  Sen¬ 
ators  I  have  named  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

September  2,  1959. 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Executive  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stans:  The  preparation  of  the 
administration’s  fiscal  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961  is  undoubtedly  weU  advanced  by 
this  time  and  will  be  completed  during  the 
period  in  which  Congress  will  stand  in  ad¬ 
journment. 

Although  we  might  differ  about  whether 
increased  public  revenue  should  be  used/lor 
Xlebt  retirement,  needed  public  services  or 
tax  reform  and  relief,  we  feel  confident  that 
we\share  with  you  a  common  obje/itive  in 
your\work  on  the  1961  program :  /that  the 
yield  Srom  our  revenue-raising  ltfws  should 
be  increased,  wherever  possible,  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  os.  unjust  loopholes  n/id  better  en¬ 
forcements  those  laws.  / 

Our  legislative  efforts  dufing  the  present 
session  of  Congress  have ^convinced  us  that 
additional  revenue  could  and  should  be 
raised  by  the  f  oho  winy' actions : 

1.  Requiring  thKt  yfncome  taxes  on  divi¬ 

dend  and  interest  payments  be  withheld  at 
source:  /  Y 

2.  Tightening  .the  niles  concerning  the 
deduction  of  “ordinary  and  necessary”  busi¬ 
ness  expense^  especiallyNn  the  luxury  ex¬ 
pense  accomit  and  businesk  gift  areas; 

3.  Narrowing  the  types  of  income  accorded 
favored  capital  gains  treatment; 

4.  Elimination  of  the  4-pemmt-dividend 

credit^  \ 

5yReduction  of  the  rate  for  oil\eas,  and 
other  mineral  depletion  allowance  \for  oil, 
is,  and  other  minerals.  \ 

6.  Requiring  second-class  users  of  th\u.S. 

mails  to  pay  for  the  full  costs  of  their  usk  of 
the  mails;  >. 

7.  Increasing  the  number  of  enforcement 
personnel  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
permit  more  auditing  and  intensified  search 
for  unreported  income. 

In  preparing  the  administration’s  program 
for  fiscal  1961,  we  urge  you  to  give  special 
attention  to  these  areas,  where  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  increasing  public  revenues  is  great, 
and  to  include  remedial  legislation  among 
the  President’s  recommendations  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  the 
extent  you  are  in  accord  with  our  views  on 
the  foregoing. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy.. 

PauC  H.  Douglas. 

William  Proxmire. 


INCREASE  IN  CEILING  ON  INTEREST 
RATES  ON  GOVERNMENT  SECURI¬ 
TIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  a  few  moments  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  statement  by  the  senior  Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  propose  an  amendment  tp  the 
bill  to  remove  the  ceilings  on  the  interest 
rates  on  E  and  H  bonds,  as  well/as  open 
market  long-term  securities. 

I  have  already  told  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  that  I  applaud/him  in  that 
regard,  although  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
see  that  his  amendmenj/is  defeated.  I 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  an/in  no  hurry  to  get 
home.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
force  an  adjournment  of  Congress  next 
Saturday.  We  /have  many  important 
matters  to  deal  with,  and  raising  the 
ceiling  on  thy  interest  rate  on  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  is  an  important  matter, 
deserving j6l  free  and  full  debate,  with¬ 
out  limitation  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
think  we  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  debating  the  subject.  The  President 
has^sked  for  it.  I  believe  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  deserves  careful  consideration,  and 
V  for  one,  would  like  the  privilege  of 
noting  the  President  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  we  should  deal 
calmly  and  quietly  with  legislation  to  be 
passed  at  this  session,  including  civil 
rights  legislation,  minimum  wage  legis¬ 
lation,  and  Federal  aid  to  education  leg¬ 
islation;  also  a  decision  on  the  interest 
rate  on  Government  securities.  I,  for 
one,  am  prepared  to  remain  here,  under 
the  ordinary  rules  of  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  until  those  matters  are  disposed  of. 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not 
scare  me  a  bit. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  on  Friday,  September  4,  1959,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  the  latest  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  September  3,  1959,  covering  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  for  needy 
persons  and  for  other  objectives  such  as 
are  now  approved,  including  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  institutional  pro¬ 
gram,  and  some  distribution  to  foreign 
beneficiaries.  Everything  which  I  said 
in  my  remarks  at  that  time,  which  begin 
on  page  16618  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  is  true  and  applicable  to  the 
debate  on  the  pending  business,  which  is 
the  proposed  extension  of  Public  Law  480, 
except  that  in  one  matter  I  used  a  figure 
which  applies  to  the  combined  cost  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  programs,  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  only  to  the  domestic 
program,  which  is  what  I  was  discussing 
at  that  time.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  table  itself,  which  appears  in  the 
Record. 

But  I  call  attention  now  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  stating  that  $457.9  mil¬ 
lion  was  the  total  cost  of  he  program  for 
1958 — although  that  is  correct — I  should 
have  said  that  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
program  in  1958  was  $185.4  million,  while 
the  balance  of  the  figure  of  $457.9  mil- 
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lion  covered  foreign  distribution;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  stating  that  $413.4  million  was 
the  total  cost  of  the  program  for  1959, 
I  should  have  stated  the  figure  as  $203.6 
million  as  the  cost  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  for  1959. 

The  larger  figures  deal  with  the  total 
cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  2  years,  1958  and  1959. 

I  believe  the  table  is  quite  clear,  but 
in  order  to  mislead  no  one  I  call  attention 
to  the  discrepancy  between  my  statement 
and  the  actual  facts  as  shown  by  the 
compilation  which  was  placed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
my  statement  to  the  effect  that  43  States 
are  now  cooperating  in  the  program  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  as  pro¬ 
cessed  under  the  extension  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  program  originally  authorized 
in  legislation  which  I  handled  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  in  1955, 
was  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Senators  will  find  on 
page  16619  the  number  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  or  otherwise  needy  or  entitled 
to  food  from  our  surplus  supplies  who 
were  receiving  donated  commodities 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  existing  laws,  in  June  of  1959. 
As  would  be  expected,  these  numbers  to¬ 
taling  4,715,349  are  greatest  in  those 
States  where  there  are  great  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems,  which  is  what  Congress 
intended. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  at  this  - 
time  because  additional  amendments 
may  be  offered  later  during  the  day  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  distribution  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  and  I  want  to  be  on  record  as 
being  strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts 
under  the  law  and  the  latest  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


September 


FHA  HOUSING  LOAN  COMMITMENT 
FEES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
ceived  from  a  citizen  in  Tennessee, /ho 
wishes  to  build  a  home,  a  copy  iff  an 
FHA  commitment.  This  citizen/wishes 
to  build  for  himself  and  his  family  a 
modest  home  to  cost  $14,000;  I  have 
the  commitment  before  me,  i/d  I  should 
like  to  read  from  it: 

Fees  and  charges  will  bd  made  as  out¬ 
lined  to  you  at  the  tim/  the  application 
was  taken,  which  we  estimate  to  be  $417.98. 

The  figure  “$417.£Xr  is  written  into  a 
space  provided  on.,  the  application  form 
for  that  purpose/  There  is  also  type¬ 
written  into  th/commitment  letter  this 
additional  statement : 

This  commitment  is  issued  subject  to 
someone  othrer  than  the  buyer  paying  to 
us  a  discount  equivalent  to  6  percent  of 
the  loan/ which  in  this  case  amounts  to 
$385. 

Mr/  President,  these  two  fees  added 
tog/her  amount  to  more  than  $1,300  on 


one  workingman’s  home,  which  he  must 
pay  in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  in¬ 
surance  of  his  mortgage  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

This  cost,  I  emphasize,  is  not  all,  be¬ 
cause  after  the  application  is  approved 
there  is  added  to  it  another  one-half 
percent  premium,  called  an  insurance 
premium. 

Here  is  another  line  I  wish  to  read: 

We  estimate  monthly  payments  to  be 
$110.21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
25-year  loan  commitment,  so  the  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  over  a  period  of  300 
months.  A  calculation  indicates  that 
this  worker,  who  wishes  to  build  a  home 
himself  and  his  family,  will  pay  $34,- 
.98  for  a  home  on  which  he  received, 
a  fqan  of  $14,750.  This  a  partial  illus 
n  of  how  homeowners,  or  persons 
who  tosh  to  build  or  buy  homes/are 
being  bilked  under  the  high  iryrerest 
rate  polic 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the'Jetter  of  commitment,  from 
which  I  have  stricken  the  street  address, 
the  name  of  th^orrower.smd  the  name 
of  the  mortgageVlender/ie  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoi 

There  being  no  objte/tion,  the  commit¬ 
ment  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nashville,  T/nn.,  September  3,  1959. 

No.:  FHA - -/ - VA  — 

Property:  Na/ville,  Term. 

Amount:  Ss/,750.  Rate  5%\Term  25 
years. 

Type:  g/i IA  0GI  [^Conventional. 

This  commitment  will  expire  October  31, 
1959. 

Dea/Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  your  Iban 
appli/tion  filed  with  us  in  connection  wrt,, 
the  .property  described  above.  We  are  pleasec  , 
to /advise  that  the  loan  has  been  approved 
set  out  above.  Based  on  such  approval, 
e  agree  to  make  the  loan  subject  to: 

[x]  the  terms  and  conditions  appearing  on 
the  FHA  commitment; 

i  I  the  terms  and  conditions  appearing  on 
the  VA  commitment  or  certificate  of  reason¬ 
able  value; 

0  satisfactory  completion  of  the  improve¬ 
ments; 

[x]  receipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  title; 

[x]  receipt  of  satisfactory  survey  of  the 
property  showing  the  location  of  the  im¬ 
provements  thereon; 

[x]  insurance  policy  in  an  amount  satis¬ 
factory  to  us; 

0  receipt  of  VA  or  FHA  commitment  in 
the  above  mentioned  amount,  term,  and 
interest  rate. 

Remarks :  This  commitment  is  issued  sub¬ 
ject  to  someone  other  than  the  buyer  paying 
to  us  a  discount  equivalent  to  6  percent  of 
the  loan,  which  in  this  case  amounts  to 
$885. 

We  estimate  monthly  payments  to  be 
$110.21. 

Fees  and  charges  will  be  made  as  outlined 
to  you  at  the  time  the  application  was  taken, 
which  we  estimate  to  be  $417.98, 

Very  truly  yours, 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  snowing 
graphic  evidence  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  Government-insured  in/rest  rate. 
As  the  Senator  read  the  f/ures,  I  did 
rapid  calculation.  My  calculation  shows 
that  the  buyer  is  buyin/$14,000  worth 
of  house  and  $20,000  \/rth  of  interest. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Tha/  is  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  set,/s  a  pattern,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  cost  (/public  works  and  others, 
the  ultimate/cost  over  period  of  years; 
so  the  $14/00  cost  of  the  house  and 
$20,000-inCerest  charge  come  out  of  the 
$34,000  figure,  do  they  not? 

Mr. /ORE.  Yes;  the  $34,000 — plus. 

Th/ PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
No/in  the  chair).  The  time  available 
to/the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
■ed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  feel  that  this  is 
graphic  proof,  because  it  happens  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  at  exactly  5%  percent  interest, 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent  extra  charges 
for  Government  insurance,  which  bring 
the  working  rate  that  he  pays  to  6  y4  per¬ 
cent? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  it  is  6V2  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  not  this  graphic 
proof  that  today  a  mortgage  insured  by 
the  U.S.  Government  is  bringing  a  higher 
interest  return  than  are  the  conventional 
mortgages  which  are  being  written  by 
insurance  companies  or  other  home- 
finance  agencies? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  thoroughly.  This 
discount  racket  stultifies  the  mortgage- 
insurance  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
:nt. 

[r.  MONRONEY.  And  we  are  seeing 
a  Higher  yield  from  Government-in- 
sured Nmortgages  than  from  mortgages 
that  dd\not  carry  the  guarantee  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  and  that  raises  the 
question  ofNdie  integrity  of  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  \ls  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  it  is  an  open  secret,  known  every¬ 
where  in  the  housing  industry,  that  as 
soon  as  Congress  adjournSVthe  FHA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  raise  the  present  going 
interest  rate  on  FHA  mortgages  from 
5}4  percent  to  5%  percent? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  and  I  hope  til's  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  will  join  me,  ifsthere 
is  to  be  a  third  housing  bill,  in  writing  a 
provision  to  prevent  that  from  happen¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  least  until  Con-N 
gress  can  return  and  can  take  action  to 
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lobridge,  Mont.,  will  live  up  to  that 
iterion,  and  will  become  another  jewel 
the  Treasure  State. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  bhat  the  Mobridge  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce\etter  be.  printed  in  the  Record, 
since  it  contains  useful  advice  for  all  our 
smaller  communities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered\p  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mobridge  Shambee  op  Commerce, 
Mobridge,  S.  Oak.,  September  1,  1959. 
Mr.  George  Komerik\ 

Roy,  Mont , 

Dear  Sir:  We,  at  MoWidge,  S.  Dak.,  were 
unaware  until  very  recency  that  a  new  town 
was  being  built  in  Montana,  near  the  new 
Missouri  River  bridge  in  'Fergus  County, 
which  would  be  named  “Mobridge,  Mont.” 
As  you  may  have  heardX  our  com¬ 
munity  of  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.,  has\ong  prided 
itself  as  being  the  only  Mobridge  in  the 
world.  Actually,  we  have  long  beensmuzzled 
because  we  could  not  understand  whji  other 
cities  have  not  adopted  such  an  excellent 
name.  Now,  you  have  joined  the  club/Vnd 
we  have  two  Mobridges  in  2  States\2 
down  and  48  to  go. 

Our  reason  for  writing  you  this  letter,  in' 
addition  to  congratulating  you  on  your  new 
city,  is  that  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  standards  for  cities  named  “Mo¬ 
bridge”  as  has  been  established  by  our  com¬ 
munity  in  the  past  53  years.  For  example: 
To  qualify  as  a  “Mobridge,  first  class,”  you 
must  assemble  a  citizenry  of  5,500  friendly 
people,  who  have  stuck  to  their  town, 
through  thick  and  thin,  dust,  drouth, 
grasshoppers,  and  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  administrations  alike.  (The  number 
of  citizens  can  be  varied,  the  quality  must 
be  up  to  the  standard  as  outlined.)  To 
qualify  as  a  Mobridge,  first  class,  you  must 
have  wide,  blacktopped  streets,  a  first  class 
water  supply,  and  adequate  transportation 
via  railroad,  and  highway.  You  must  have 
a  ball  park,  swimming  pool,  and  other  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  so  that  your  young  people 
have  adequate  opportunities  for  good  clean 
fun.  You  must  have  civic  minded  organi¬ 
zations,  ready  to  assist  with  the  work  of 
building  your  city  ever  larger  and  better. 
(Of  course,  an  active  chamber  of  commerce 
is  a  must,  without  it  you  will  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  charging  windmills,  instead  of 
progressing,  and  taking  advantage  of  your 
opportunities.)  And  last,  but  not  least,  you,, 
must  have  an  Indian  chief,  of  the  stature 
Sitting  Bull,  buried  near  your  town,  prop¬ 
erly  marked  and  cared  for,  as  a  tribute  (/om 
your  people  to  America’s  original  citi 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Whenever  your 
town  is  formally  opened,  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  an  invitation  to  attend  any  ceremonies 
you  may  plan.  And  if  you  need/any  advice 
on  how  to  be  a  Mobridge,  first  dlass,  drop  us 
a  line,  we’ve  got  53  years  of  experience  going 
for  us,  we  may  be  able  to  he/ 

Every  good  wish. 

3ob  Bickett, 

President,  Mobrfoge  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


ARMY  LANGUAGE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like/to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  which  I  today  ad¬ 
dressed  t/6  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy 
relating  to  a  serious  situation  existing 
at  thg'Army  Language  School  at  Monte¬ 
rey/Calif. 

is  Members  may  recall,  the  Air  Force 
irlier  this  year  announced  its  intention 
'of  withdrawing  its  support  from  the 
Army  Language  School,  the  Nation’s 


largest  foreign  language  training  center, 
effective  July  1,  last,  to  send  its  students 
to  private  institutions  for  specialized 
training  the  Air  Force  claimed  it  could 
not  obtain  at  Monterey. 

While  I  was  not  in  full  accord  with 
this  decision,  I  did  not  demand  that  it 
be  rescinded  because  of  financial  com¬ 
mitments  the  Government  had  already 
made  with  certain  universities  to  train 
the  Air  Force’s  students  and  because  of 
assurances  given  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  highest  priority  would 
be  given  to  maintaining  the  Army  Lan¬ 
guage  School  at  its  maximum  strength 
despite  the  Air  Force’s  withdrawal  from 
the  facility. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now  in 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
George  Shkabara,  president  of  Local 
No.  1263  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  at  Monterey,  who 
quotes  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  to  the  effect  that  the 
Air  Force’s  withdrawal  may  result  in  a 
major  reduction  in  force  among  the  in-/ 
structors  at  the  facility — instructors,, 
might  add,  who  have  been  recruited/at 
u-eat  expense  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
tXteach  foreign  languages  to  members 
of  \he  military  services,  This, /if  true, 
Mr.  president,  certainly  contr^raicts  the 
Defeme  Department’s  avoweg  intention 
of  maintaining  the  Army  Language 
School  arvits  maximum  strength  to  meet 
the  urgent,  foreign  language  training 
needs  of  the military  services. 

I,  therefore^  have /addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary.  o^Defense,  asking  that 
he  give  his  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter  before  an\ major  reduction  in 
force  among  thp  instructors  at  this  vitally 
needed  facility  is  made.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
letter  to  toe  Secretary  orsDefense,  along 
with  Miy'Shkabara’s  lettersto  me,  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Record  akthis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
werp ordered  to  be  printed  in  th\RECORD, 
a^aollows: 

September  3,\959. 

Con.  Neil  H.  McElroy, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McElroy  :  As  you  are  aware,  mem^ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  were  assured  at' 
the  executive  hearing  conducted  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  foreign  language  training 
program  earlier  this  year  that  the  highest 
priority  would  be  given  to  restoring  the  Army 
Language  School  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  to  its 
maximum  strength  following  the  Air  Force’s 
withdrawal  July  1. 

I  have  been  informed,  however,  that  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
has  been  notified  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  major 
reduction  in  force  among  the  institution’s 
instructors  because  of  the  Air  Force’s  with¬ 
drawal,  as  indicated  in  the  attached  letter 
from  Mr.  George  Shkabara,  president  of  Local 
No.  1236,  of  the  federation,  dated  August 
21,  1959. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  information 
appears  to  contradict  the  views  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  at  the  aforementioned  hearing,  I  would 
indeed  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
give  me  a  full  report  in  writing  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  existing  at  the  Monterey  facility,  cov¬ 
ering,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
salient  points: 

( 1 )  Steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  to  centralize  direction 


of  the  Military  Establishment’s  foreign  19 
guage  training  programs. 

(2)  The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  and/or  the  appointment 
of  an  official  within  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  at  high  policy  level  to  have  tbe  respon¬ 
sibility  for  operation  of  the  mili/ffry  services 
foreign  language  training  programs. 

(3)  The  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Defence  and  /or  by  the 
Department  of  the  Armv/to  build  up  the 
strength  of  the  Army  /Language  Training 
School  to  offset  the  impact  of  the  Air  Force’s 
withdrawal  of  its  students. 

(4)  The  total  number  of  students  assigned 
to  the  Army  Language  Training  School  as  of 
January  1,  1959yds  of  July  1,  1959,  and  the 
anticipated  nupober  which  will  be  assigned 
as  of  January/!,  i960.  The  total  number  of 
Air  Force  staclents  withdrawn  from  the  fa¬ 
cility  as  of/July  1,  1959. 

(5)  The  total  number  of  instructors  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army  Language  School  as  of 
Janua/y  1,  1959,  July  1,  1959,  and  the  total 
number  anticipated  to  be  assigned  as  of 
Ja/uary  1,  1960. 

,6)  Total  Federal  expenditures  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  Language  Training  School 
for  fiscal  year  1959,  including  training  costs, 
administrative  costs,  trainees’  salaries,  and 
other  related  operating  costs. 

(7)  The  estimated  budget  or  estimated  op¬ 
erating  costs,  including  the  expenditures 
enumerated  above,  for  comparative  purposes, 
for  fiscal  year  1960. 

(8)  The  anticipated  reduction  in  instruc¬ 
tors,  if  any,  which  will  result  from  the  Air 
Force’s  withdrawal  from  the  facility. 

I  would  indeed  appreciate  your  immediate 
attention  to  this  request.  That  there  is 
danger  of  a  major  reduction  in  force  at  the 
Army  Language  School  is  indeed  disturbing 
as  it  has  been  my  distinct  impression  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep  this  vital 
facility  at  its  maximum  efficiency  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  for  trained  linguists  in  the 
military  services. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

(Attachment:  Letter  from  Mr.  George 
Shkabara,  president.  Local  No.  1236,  Nation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Federal  Employees.) 

National  Federation  op  Federal 

Employees,  Local  No.  1263, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  August  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Chairman ,  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Reorganization,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C \ 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  felt  you  might 
be  interested  to  share  the  information  we 
^ave  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
regarding  the  operation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Language  School — the  Russian  Language 
Department. 

According  to  Under  Secretary  Hugh  M. 
Milton,  iX  “there  is  a  possibility  of  a  major 
reduction  m  force  in  the  Russian  Language 
Department!!!  the  present  fiscal  year.”  The 
Under  Secretary  adds  in  his  letter  dated 
August  17,  1959,  to  Mr.  Vaux  Owen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  Federation,  that  “The  with¬ 
drawal  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
of  its  supported  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
language  School  ha\  made  such  action 
necessary.” 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Arrhv  Language  School 
estimates  probable  loss  irk  personnel  at  the 
Russian  Language  Department  would  not 
exceed  40  instructors.  So  faXno  official  au¬ 
thorization  to  effectuate  a  reduction  in  force 
has  been  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  but  the  authorities  of\he  school 
believe  that  a  reduction  in  personnel,  if  any 
should  take  effect  before  the  end  of  Nje  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  year. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  reality 'Is  In 
full  contradiction  with  the  recently  expfes- 
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sad  desires  of  tlie  Department  of  Defense  to 
bring  the  school  up  to  Its  maximum  strength 
during  the  present  fiscal  year;  we  feel  that 
fact  should  not  escape  your  vigilance. 

Respectfully, 

George  Shkabara,  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  al.  Defense  to  give  his  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  this  matter  before 
there  is  any  major  reduction  in  force  at 
this  vitally  needed  facility. 

Finally,  let  me  say  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  guilty  oi  a  waste  of  public 
funds  by  this  duplication  of  the  foreign 
language  training  program.  I  recognize 
that  this  item  does  not  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but,  again,  it  is  symbolic.  It  repre¬ 
sents  again  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  individual  services 
to  have  their  own  programs,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  sendees,  at 
great  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and,  may  I 
say,  at  no  real  reward  to  the  students  or 
the  services  themselves. 

The  Army  Language  Training  School 
at  Monterey  ought  to  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  The  services 
and'' the  facilities  are  there.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  is  being  utilized 
at  less  than  50  percent.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  should  be  censured  for 
this  waste  of  public  funds.  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Air  Force  for  its  new  training 
program  exclusive  of  that  at  Monterey. 
The  Navy  is  equally  guilty.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
stopped  talking  about  unification  of  the 
services,  and  started  practicing  it.  One 
place  it  can  do  it  is  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  school,  and  save  some  money  in 
doing  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  of  necessity  had  to  leave  thi 
Chamber,  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  O  c- 
tion  is  heard. 


The  Chief  Clerk  resumed 
pleted  the  call  of  the  roll,  and 
lowing  Senators  answered  /to 
names: 


com- 

fol- 

their 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Carroll 
Case,  N.J. 
Chavez 
Clark 
Cooper/ 
Cottop' 

Curt 


Dodd 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Engle 
Ervin 
Fong 
Frear 
Fulbyight 
Goldwater 
G9re 
teen 
Iruening 
'Hart 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnson,  Tex. 


Johnston,  S.C. 
'Jordan 
Keating 
Kerr 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Neuberger 
Pas  tore 


Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 


Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 


Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


September  7 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business,  which  is  S.  1748. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  paragraph 
(q)  on  page  3,  beginning  at  line  9  of 
amendments  identified  as  “8-25-59-B,” 
on  which  a  separate  vote  is  asked. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  statement  to  make  on 
this  paragraph  except  to  say  that  it  has 
administration  recommendation.  It  is 
surely  desirable. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  paragraph  if  the  proponents  are 
willing  to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  in  opposition  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  yields 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  we  are 
voting  now  to  include  paragraph  (q). 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  an  explanation  of  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Emergency  Nonfood  Relief 

Page  3,  lines  9  through  13  of  committee 
amendments  (par.  (12)  “(r)  ”  of  S.  1711): 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  use  of 
title  I  foreign  currencies  for  nonfood 
emergency  or  extraordinary  relief  require¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  limited  to  $2  million  in 
each  fiscal  year  and  therefore  appropriation 
act  authorization  would  not  be  required.  It 
is  contemplated  that  this  authority  would  be 
used  to  provide  blankets,  tents,  medicines, 
and  similar  supplies  required  as  immediate 
assistance  as  a  result  of  disasters  such  as 
fire,  flood,  or  earthquake.  The  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  testified  that  the  President  now 
has  authority  to  use  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  distribution  would  be  made 
through  relief  agencies  such  as  Red  Cross. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
two  other  proposed  changes  in  the  Public 
Law  480  legislation. 

1.  New  subsection  authorizing  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  accruing  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  for  emergency  relief  assistance;  and 
you,  Mr.  Congressman,  were  talking  about 
this  a  little  earlier,  sir. 


This  subsection,  if  adopted,  will  permit 
the  President  to  meet  emergency  require¬ 
ments  of  friendly  peoples  abroad  other  than 
those  which  are  normally  met  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480  through  grants  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  through  use  of  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  grants  of  such  com¬ 
modities.  The  proposed  authority  would  be 
useful,  for  example,  in  enabling  the  United 
States  to  provide  blankets,  tents,  medicines, 
and  similar  supplies  which  are  required  im¬ 
mediately  as  a  result  of  disasters  such  as  fire, 
flood,  or  earthquake. 

I  want  to  reiterate  this  is  a  proposed  use 
of  a  local  currency  already  generated,  and 
not  a  new  use  of-dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  large  amounts  of 
foreign  currencies  will  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  ceiling  figure  is  proposed  of 
not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $2  million 
to  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  for  emergency 
relief  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  this  statu¬ 
tory  annual  ceiling  on  use  of  currency  for 
emergency  purposes  of  this  kind  will  provide 
the  Congress  with  adequate  fiscal  control 
over  the  use  of  the  proposed  new  authority. 
In  view  of  the  unforeseen  emergency  nature 
of  the  requirements  which  the  authority  is 
designed  to  meet  and  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
mediate  response  to  such  requirements  when 
,  they  arise,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  seek 
authorization  to  use  currency  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  appropriation  acts. 

We  have  lots  of  instances,  gentlemen, 
where  there  has  been  an  earthquake,  or  there 
has  been  a  flood,  or  there  has  been  a  disaster 
of  some  kind  or  other.  People  may  have  no 
place  to  live,  and  the  authority  from  the 
Congress  to  use  this  local  currency  to  pick 
up  local  supplies,  including  tents,  medicine, 
clothing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would 
enable  us  to  rush  them  in  there  quickly.  We 
wouldn’t  have  to  fly  such  supplies  from  the 
United  States  and  pay  dollars  for  them.  We 
think  this  authority  would  be  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  vital  one,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  point  I  wanted  to 
ask,  Dr.  FitzGerald.  There  is  authority  under 
the  law  at  the  present  time,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  the  President  to  provide  exactly  this 
kind  of  emergency  equipment,  but  he  has  to 
pay  for  it  in  dollars,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  this  is  simply  allowing, 
instead  of  dollars,  the  use  of  local  currency 
where  he  could? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  same 
question. 

What  about  the  overlapping  of  such  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross?  They 
take  care  of  emergencies  throughout  the 
world  and  are  very  prompt  in  furnishing  all 
of  the  materials  and  services  you  mention. 
Is  there  going  to  be  some  conflict  of  effort? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  No,  sir.  We  work  very 
closely  with  the  Red  Cross  and  in  fact  fre¬ 
quently  use  the  Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  this. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  find  the  material 
and  turn  it  over  to_  the  Red  Cross  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  wouldn’t  "you? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  We  'might,  or  we  might 
provide  it  to  the  local  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  But  you  wouldn’t  do  it  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Red  Cross,  would  you? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  This  would  be  independ¬ 
ent  in  the  sense  that  we  wouldn’t  go  through 
the  American  Red  Cross,  but  I  can  assure 
you  we  always  clear  with  the  Red  Cross 
before  we  do  anything. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  think  that  is  important. 
We  don’t  want  any  duplication  of  effort  which 
might  result  in  a  lot  of  waste  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let’s  get  this  clear.  I  think 
you  intended  to  make  it  clear,  but  I  think 
you  confused,  at  least  you  did  me  when  I 
asked  you  if  you  wouldn’t  go  ahead  if  you  had 
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this  authority  and  buy  this  equipment  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution 
rather  than  distribute  it  yourself. 

If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said  that 
you  might  not  turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross, 
but  you  might  turn  it  over  to  the  local  Red 
Cross.  That  is,  of  course,  what  I  meant. 

I  did  not  mean  that  you  would  necessarily 
run  it  through  the  American  Red  Cross,  but 
you  would  turn  it  over  to  the  relief  agency  to 
make  the  distribution,  and  you  wouldn’t  set 
up  a  relief  agency  to  go  out  and  distribute  it. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  You  are  absolutely  right. 
If  I  left  any  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  that  we  would  establish  a  relief 
agency  to  make  the  distribution,  I  apologize. 
We  would  turn  it  over  to  the  appropriate  au¬ 
thority  and  we  would  reach  agreement  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  whatever  you  would  do 
would  be  at  the  request  of  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  At  the  request  of  the 
agency  of  that  government. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  might  be  the  Red  Crescent  in 
Turkey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  whatever  agency  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  situation 
now  that  the  balance  of  the  amendment, 
starting  on  line  17,  page  2,  through  line 
6,  on  page  4,  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  "  OFFICER.  The 

question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  there  is  opposition,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  ear¬ 
lier  this  morning  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  and  I  conferred  for 
quite  some  time  with  respect  to  his  pend¬ 
ing  amendments.  One  of  the  aims 
sought  by  these  amendments  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
must  approve  the  spending  of  any  Public 
Law  480  funds  before  they  can  actually 
be  expended  for  the  various  uses  out¬ 
lined  in  other  amendments.  In  effect, 
only  one  new  use  would  be  added  to  the 
Public  Law  480  program  under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendments.  I  refer  to  the  one 
listed  in  paragraph  (r)  on  page  3  of  the 
printed  committee  amendments.  It 
would  establish  a  limitation  of  $5  million 
on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
exhibiting  of  audiovisual  informational 
and  educational  materials. 

Under  the-law  as  it  now  stands,  dollars 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  This 
amendment  includes  a  provision  to  make 
it  possible  to  use  a  maximum  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  these  Public  Law  480  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

There  remains  a  slight  disagreement 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minhesota  and  myself  with  regard  to 
certain  uses  to  which  these  funds  can  be 
put,  and  as  to  what  the  law  now  provides. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  was 
willing  to  accept  these  amendments  on 


the  condition  that,  in  the  meantime,  we 
look  into  the  legality  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions,  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
duplication.  Then  if  we  discover  that 
there  is  any  illegality,  we  can  make  any 
necessary  corrections  in  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  included  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  further  under¬ 
standing  is  that  these  items  should  clear 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  the  further 
understanding  that  the  amendment  to 
title  IV  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3,  lines  9  to  13,  of 
the  printed  committee  amendments. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  explanation  of  each  of  the 
separate  titles  now  under  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scientific,  Cultural,  Education,  and 
Health  Programs 

Page  2,  lines  17  through  22,  of  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  (par.  (10)  of  S.  1711) : 

This  provision  authorizes  the  use  of  title  I 
foreign  currencies  to  promote  and  support 
programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research, 
cultural  and  educational  development, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  indicates  that  this  authority 
already  exists  and  that  this  provision  is  in¬ 
tended  to  emphasize  those  uses.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  broad  and  will  most  likely  be 
construed  to  grant  some  new  authority,  as 
it  purports  to  do.  At  least  one  witness  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  cited  it  as  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  S.  1711  would  have  broadened  the 
authorized  uses  of  local  currencies  (page  124 
of  hearings) .  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  letter  of  August  28,  reporting  on 
the  amendments  to  S.  1748,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  also 
indicates  that  it  considers  this  provision  to 
represent  an  “expansion  of  the  section 
104 (k)  currency  use.”  It  therefore  appears 
clear  that  this  language,  which  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  de¬ 
scribed  as  emphasis  rather  than  expansion, 
is  likely  to  be  construed  to  mean  something 
different  than  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  intended. 

Workshops  in  American  Studies 

Page  2,  line  23  through  page  3,  line  8  (pars. 
(11)  and  (12)  of  S.  1711) : 

This  provision  strikes  a  currently  author¬ 
ized  use  out  of  section  104 (o)  and  reenacts 
it  as  section  104(p).  As  S.  1711  was  intro¬ 
duced,  this  provision  would  have  removed 
this  use  from  the  necessity  of '  appropriation 
act  authorization.  This  is  not  the  case  as 
this  provision  was  contained  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  amendments  on  S.  1711  as  that  bill 
was  reported.  The  provision  now  serves  no 
apparent  purpose. 


Audiovisual  Materials 

Page  3,  lines  14  through  19  of  committee 
amendments  (par.  (12)  "(t)”  of  S.  1711): 

This  provision  provides  for  the  use  of  title 
I  foreign  currencies  for  financing  the  prep¬ 
aration,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  au¬ 
dio-visual  informational  and  educational 
materials,  including  Government  materials, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a 
total  amount  equivalent  to  $5  million  may 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year.  The  Department  opposed 
this  use  in  its  letter  of  August  28,  reporting 
on  the  committee  amendments  to  S.  1748. 

Present  legislation  now  authorizes  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480  local  currency  sales 
proceeds  to  promote  economic  development. 
Funds  may  be  made  available  on  a  loan  basis 
under  section (g)  or,  if  the  applicability  of 
section  1415  is  waived,  on  a  grant  basis  un¬ 
der  section  104(e).  In  addition,  section 
104(d)  authorizes  the  use  of  local  currency 
sales  proceeds  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  for  other  friendly  countries. 
Here  again,  if  section  1415  is  waived,  section 
104(d)  funds  may  be  made  available  to 
friendly  countries  as  a  grant. 

To  the  extent  that  the  new  uses  of  cur¬ 
rency  proposed  under  this  provision  would 
permit  *financing  activities  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  concept  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  addition  of  the  new  sections  would 
not  expand  the  authority  already  available. 
For  example,  in  administering  either  grant 
or  loan  funds  available  under  sections 
104  (a),  (e),  or  (g),  ICA  could  approve  edu¬ 
cational  projects  which  involved  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids,  such  as  films,  exhibits  and 
similar  teaching  materials. 

Third  Country  Technicians 

Page  3,  lines  20  through  23  of  committee 
amendments  (par.  (12)  “(u)”  of  S.  1711): 

This  provision  provides  for  the  use  of  title 
I  foreign  currencies  for  financing  the  services 
of  technicians,  advisers,  and  administrators 
who  are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country, 
which  may  be  needed  to  further  economic 
and  social  development  programs  in  other 
friendly  countries.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  letter  of 
August  28,  reporting  on  the  committee 
amendments  to  S.  1748. 

Appropriation  Act  Requirement 

Page  3,  line  24  through  page  4,  line  6  of 
committee  amendments  (par.  (13)  of  S. 
1711)  : 

This  provision  limits  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  the  subsections  specified  by 
it  to  amounts  specified  in  appropriation  acts. 
The  use  specified  in  subsection  (p)  is  not 
a  new  use  and  is  already  subject  to  such  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  desires  to  address  the 
Senate  today.  He  could  obtain  time  in 
his  own  right  by  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendments.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  vote  upon  the  remaining  commit¬ 
tee  amendments,  as  agreed  to  between 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  other 
Senators.  Then,  instead  of  yielding  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  granted  10  minutes  following  the 
vote.  Otherwise  I  could  yield  him  10 
minutes  at  this  time,  under  the  time 
limitation  provided  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
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in  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
remaining  committee  amendments,  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  2,  line  17,  and  extending 
through  line  8  on  page  4. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  agreement  is  that  the 
Senator^from  Arkansas  may  have  what¬ 
ever  time  is  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  that  mean 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  concluded,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  under 
the  time  limitation  contained  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


September 


mie 


‘THE  UGLY  AMERICAN” 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  book  may  sometimes 
create  a  pattern  of  thinking  or  a  view¬ 
point  among  a  people.  It  may  be  a  good 
book  or  an  inferior  one,  true  or  false, 
veracious  or  venal.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  the  Nation  or  harmful  to  it. 

Chief  among  recent  books  to  affect  the 
point  of  view  of  many  Americans  con¬ 
cerning  our  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
and  the  men  who  conduct  them  in  the 
field  is  “The  Ugly  American,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick. 

Messrs.  Lederer  and  Burdick  have 
directed  a  stream  of  oversimplified  and 
sensational  criticism  at  the  directors  of 
our  program  of  foreign  aid  in  southeast 
Asia.  This  does  a  number  of  harmful 
things  simultaneously.  It  heartens  those 
Americans  who  detest  foreign  aid  and 
who  use  these  criticisms  as  an  argument 
for  the  abandonment  of  such  aid  to 
Asian  countries.  It  coarsely  brushes  ' 
aside  the  extraordinary,  delicate,  and 
novel  complexities  of  the  immense  prob¬ 
lem  of  Asian  foreign  aid.  And  it  .bin¬ 
ders  a  serious,  unemotional  examination 
of  the  manner  in  which  aid  shduld  be 
handled.  / 


“The  Ugly  American”  is  fiction. 
This  book  was  written  as  fiction — 

The  authors  say.  Then  they  add: 
But  it  is  based  on  fact 


This,  I  take  it,  meghs  that  a  fictional 
book  ought  not  be/Tegarded  as  fiction, 
but  as  fact.  And/the  authors,  anxious 
to  parade  fiction' as  fact,  conclude  their 
book  with  a  15-page  “factual”  epilog. 
Here  they  outline  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  “facts’’  about  our  foreign-aid 
activities  /n  southeast  Asia  and  the 
men  who-' carry  on  the  work  there.  But 
in  this  so-called  factual  epilog  the 
authors  of  a  book  about  the  concrete 
subject  of  foreign  aid  nowhere  make  it 
Sr  that  they  are  substituting  fiction 
fjefr  fact. 


According  to  the  authors  of  “The 
Ugly  American”  if  only  our  officers  in 
the  field  took  their  advice,  they  would 
become  personally  popular  and  their 
country  would  wield  great  political 
power.  That  is,  if  our  foreign  aid  offi¬ 
cials  should  become  backslappers,  baby 
kissers,  and  all  around  good  fellows,  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  would  in¬ 
crease  over  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  More  than  that,  our  omniscient 
authors  who  are  apparently  willing  to 
tackle  everything  but  truth,  lay  down 
specific  instructions  how  our  foreign-aid 
officials  can  greatly  help  the  United 
States  in  Asia.  Here  are  a  few  items 
from  the  recipe  for  success  according  to 
Lederer  and  Burdick : 

First.  Our  diplomats  ought  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  trained. 

Second.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  speak 
Laotian,  Cambodian,  Vietnamese,  and 
other  extraordinarily  difficult  languages 
of  southern  Asia.  It  does  not  matter 
to  our  all-knowing  authors  that  these 
languages,  while  difficult  to  acquire,  are 
spoken  by  relatively  small  numbers  of 
eople  and  are  of  no  value  elsewhere 
or  in  the  world  to  the  men  wt 
t  have  acquired  them  only  through 
yearsvof  work.  Neither  does  it  matter 
that  Congress  persistently  refuses  to 
give  the  State  Department  /enough 
money  t\  provide  adequate  /Language 
training. 

Third.  Oufv  diplomats  wotild  also  do 
better,  say  ouK  authors,  if/they  stopped 
getting  drunk.  /This  reokless  charge  is 
not  documented  presumably  because  our 
authors  are  intent\upon  showing  that 
theirs  is  indeed  a  wcrcjc  of  fiction. 

Fourth.  If  our  diplomats  left  the  cities 
for  the  villages,  they  would  do  better,  we 
are  told,  although  how  \nd  why  they 
would  do  better  is  not  ^convincingly 
stated.  Neither  is  it  stated  now  a  diplo¬ 
mat  can  carry  on  business  whji  a  gov- 
ernment-Lwhich  is  his  job — if  iie  is  in 
a  village'  and  the  government  is\n  the 
capital'  city.  It  would  make  as  hjuch 
sens/' to  say  that  an  ambassador  to 'the 
United  States  ought  to  forsake  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Pocatello,  Idaho.  ^ 

Fifth.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  the 
general  cause,  one  learns,  if  our  foreign 
representatives  were  all  missionaries  and 
technicians  instead  of  what  our  authors 
scornfully  call  bureaucrats. 

Sixth.  Much  improvement  to  Asia  and 
the  United  States  would  ensue  if  our 
representatives  devoted  themselves  to 
breeding  better  chickens  instead  of  con¬ 
structing  roads,  dams,  and  irrigation 
works. 

Seventh.  But  the  greatest  good  would 
flow  from  one  thing — if  only  our  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  fields  would  remove  them¬ 
selves  to  the  villages,  renounce  personal 
sanitation,  and  live  in  disease-infected 
areas  under  disease  conducive  condi¬ 
tions  so  that  they  would  become  weak¬ 
ened  by  dysentery,  their  wives  riddled  by 
fever,  and  their  children  doomed  to  a 
sickly  childhood  or  death. 

Eighth.  While  living  in  the  villages, 
during  bouts  of  fever,  the  technicians, 
say  our  authors,  could  do  a  number  of 
useful  things  that  would  enable  them 
partially  to  earn  their  keep.  They  could 
describe  to  the  local  people  the  evils  of 
communism  and  the  beauties  of  democ¬ 


racy,  read  the  books  our  enemies  ha v* 
written  telling  us  in  plain  Russian  /Sr 
plain  Chinese  just  how  they  intend'  to 
destroy  us,  and  all  the  while  concoct  a 
24 -hour  alert  against  spies. 

This  is  the  recommended  recipe  for 
winning  southeast  Asia  to  our  side.  It 
is,  one  must  say,  up  to  the  authors’  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  knowledge/wisdom,  and 
mastery  of  international  Politics. 

Sterile,  devoid  of  insight,  reckless  and 
irresponsible,  “The  Ugly  American”  does 
nothing  to  help  Americans  overcome 
their  perplexities  /With  regard  to  the 
great  and  difficult;  questions  of  foreign 
aid.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  con¬ 
tributes  its  owij  confusions  to  an  already 
confused  ar$a  of  activity.  Nor  is  this 
all. 

Perniciously  and  dangerously,  the 
book  suggests  that  since  we  are  engaged 
in  a  political  struggle  for  which  we  have 
neith/r  talent  nor  the  will  to  win  and 
indeed  find  it  impossible  to  excel  and 
di/iasteful  to  endure,  only  one  course  is 
>en  to  us.  That  is  to  abandon  the 
fhole  thing.  Hence  “The  Ugly  Ameri¬ 
can”  is  actually  a  panic-stricken  Amer-  | 
ican  in  hysterical  retreat  from  a  job  | 
that  he  finds  too  tough  to  handle. 

If  this  is  a  false  and  shameful  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  false  and  in  many  ways 
shameful  book,  it  is  an  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  because  of  the  basic  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  book;  namely,  that 
while  written  as  fiction  but  presumably 
based  upon  fact,  it  does  not  state  the 
facts  and  fails  to  be  fiction.  •  j 

Nowhere  in  the  so-called  factual  epi¬ 
log  do  the  authors  give  us  the  source  of 
their  so-called  facts.  Nowhere  do  they 
prove,  or  undertake  to  prove,  the  nu¬ 
merous  charges  they  make  against  our 
aid  program  in  southeast  Asia.  Their 
sole  stated  sources  are  two.  One  is  a 
quotation  from  the  New  York  Times. 
One  is  an  excerpt  from  a-speech  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  States  Dulles. 

In  only  one  place  do  the  authors  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  fictional  conditions 
under  which  one  of  their  own  heroes 
moves.  This  man  is  named  Tom  Knox.  1 
He  is  a  fictional  chicken  expert  in  Indo- 
ihina  and  our  authors  apparently  seem 
believe  that  the  road  to  American  suc¬ 
cess  in  southeast  Asia  is  paved  with 
chickens.  Chickens  seem,  indeed,  to 
obsesVthem.  In  any  event,  the  chicken 
expert\rom  Knox,  for  reasons  never 
stated,  is\a  man  of  such  consequence  to 
us  that  tn®  French  go  to  great  pains  to 
corrupt  him\ 

The  Tom  &nox  story  is  accompanied 
by  a  curiously  Nrogant  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  autholss. 

We  tried  to  point  oVs 


They  say — 
the  fact  that  we  spend  bhlions  on  the  wrong 
aid  projects  while  overlooking  the  almost 
costless  and  far  more  helpful  ones.  Most 
American  technicians  are  imrolved  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  projects:  dams, 
highways,  irrigation  systems. 


Who  said  the  projects  arexwrong? 
Why  none  others  than  Lederet  and 
Burdick.  This  is  their  opinion  and\hey 
are  certainly  entitled  to  express  it;\ut 
if  they  are  serious  about  it,  they  ougf 
also  to  try  to  document  it  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  as  nothing  but  a  dogmatic 
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duces  it.  They  also  have  the  arrogance 
^to  insist  that  the  Department  of  State 
Dperate  with  them  on  location  so  that 
tft^y  may  produce  their  wretched  film 
with,  the  greatest  speed,  economy,  and 
authenticity  of  diplomatic  usage  if  noth¬ 
ing  els 

I  hoph  that  the  Deartment  of  State 
will  deny  ite  cooperation  to  men  who  de¬ 
serve  well  neither  of  it  nor  of  the  United 
States 

Let  me  turrkagain  to  Mr.  Ernest  K. 
Lindley  and  ha,  reports  to  Newsweek 
about  conditions  in  free  Asia  as  he  had 
found  them  a  few  week's  ago.  He  makes 
these  points. 

First: 

Our  policy  of  extendirte  economic  and 
technical  aid,  with  no  poliWaK  strings  at¬ 
tached,  to  the  neutralist  countries  has  im¬ 
proved  thier  attitude  toward  u3 

Second: 

With  the  completion  of  some  projects 
which,  took  several  years,  the  resultsSof  our 
economic -aid  program  are  more  visib\  and 
more  widely  appreciated.  We  have  m^de 
mistakes  *  *  *  but  our  overall  aid  progra 
is  a  successs. 

Third: 

Gradually  we  have  built  up  a  corps  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  understand  the  various  Asian  peo¬ 
ples  and  we  have  won  their  confidence.  Offi¬ 
cially  we  are  well  represented.  *  *  *  We 
have  a  competent  lot  of  ambassadors  in  Asia, 
and  some  are  very,  very  good.  USIS  has 
many  very  capable  and  experienced  man,  and 
I  was  favorably  impressed  with  scores  of  oth¬ 
er  official  Americans  I  met. 

Mr.  Lindley  concludes  his  observations 
with  a  statement  that  gives  the  lie  both 
to  “The  Ugly  American”  and  the  proj¬ 
ected  movie  that  will  mirror  it.  He 
says: 

It  is  time  to  discard  the  ugly  fiction  that 
we  have  bungled  in  Asia.  We  have  made  our 
mistakes  but,  on  the  whole,  our  policies  are 
sound,  reasonably  well  executed,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  heartening  results. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Buttinger  for  his  analysis  of  “The 
Ugly  American”  from  which  I  have  liber¬ 
ally  borrowed.  The  author  of  a  study  oi 
Indochinese  history  entitled  “The  Small¬ 
er  Dragon,”  he  is  an  active  figure  in/xhe 
International  Rescue  Committee/ and 
has  worked  hard  to  help  politic/ refu¬ 
gees  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Her  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Friends  of  'toetnam,  and 
was  conference  chairman  /i  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington  in/pril  1959,  to 
consider  the  theme  of  /id  to  Vietnam : 
An  American  Success/Story.”  Mr.  But- 
tinger’s  devasating  a/dysis  of  “The  Ugly 
American”  appealed  in  the  summer, 
1959,  issue  of  Diss(mt. 

The  mischie/f  “The  Ugly  American” 
is  that  it  caters  to  the  parochialism,  and 
the  frustration  of  the  American  people. 
A  perfect/ natural  reaction  to  reading 
the  book/a  reaction  which  is  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  things  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent ’/veto  of  the  public  works  bill — 
is  to/sk  why  we  must  build  dams  abroad, 
wl/n  we  cannot  build  them  at  home. 

lere  are  two  things  wrong  with  this 
Question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  based 
on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  we 
have  to  choose  between  dams  abroad 


and  dams  at  home.  We  are  rich  enough 
to  have  both  if  we  really  want  them.  In 
the  second  place,  the  question  ignores 
the  fact  that  if  our  foreign  policy  fails, 
we  certainly  cannot  build  dams  at 
home — or  very  much  else,  except  mis¬ 
sile-launching  sites.  The  question  over¬ 
looks  all  the  domestic  public  works  proj¬ 
ects  which  had  to  be  postponed  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
real  answer  to  the  question  is  that  the 
best  way  to  be  sure  we  can  develop  this 
country  as  we  see  fit  is  to  be  sure,  first, 
that  we  are  living  in  a  free  and  secure 
world. 

The  task  of  building  a  free  and  secure 
world  is  enormously  subtle,  complicated, 
and  expensive.  It  is  no  wonder  that  for 
more  than  a  decade  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
mass  frustration  which  is  never  very  far 
below  the  surface.  We  are  an  impatient 
people,  given  to  seeing  things  in  black 
and  white,  anxious  to  get  on  with  what¬ 
ever  job  needs  doing.  When  the  job 
does  not  go  so  well  as  we  think 
should — or  when  it  takes  longer  than 
like— it  is  easy  to  get  the  feeling  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  why  w£  are 
iot  making  more  headway.  A  fewyears 
am  the  phony  and  demogogic  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  the  State  Department  was 
full  >f  Communists.  Now  it  js  that  ICA 
is  fullSnf  incompetents.  I  .Suppose  this 
is  progress,  of  sorts.  At /east,  we  have 
advanceosffrom  questioning  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  to  simply  questioning  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  oui  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  reasons  why 
we  are  not  m  alem/mo  re  headway  in  our 
foreign  policy.  Xjne  is  the  magnitude 
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and  complexity 
Another  is  tha 


'Of'riie  problems  we  face, 
we,  aea  people,  are  poor¬ 
ly  prepared/)  deal  wm  problems  of  this 
character/  A  third  is  that  our  attention 
is  constantly  being  diverted  from  the  real 
reason/Tor  our  difficulties'by  loud  public 
outcrjes  over  irrelevant  or  eNn  nonexist¬ 
ent  /nortcomings. 

is  the  duty  of  responsible  Vublicists 
highlight,  illuminate,  and  explain  the 
*eal  reasons  for  our  lack  of  progress  and 
our  frustration.  It  is  a  grave  and  hS 
ful  disservice  when  those  who  command 
a  national  audience  merely  exploit  tf 
phony  reasons. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  express  my 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  fine  presentation  of  a 
problem  about  which  each  of  us  should 
be  thinking.  I  commend  him  for  his 
courage  in  dealing  so  bluntly  with  it. 
Frequently,  I  think  how  important  it  is 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  gifted 
with  the  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  to  impose  voluntary  restrictions 
upon  what  we  say.  Everyone  in  this 
country  is  permitted — subject  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  libel  or  the  action  of  slander — 
to  write  and  to  speak  his  thoughts;  but 
that  extraordinary  liberty  imposes  upon 
the  will  of  the  individual  extraordinary 
restrictions. 

If  the  book  referred  to  does  not  tell 
the  truth,  although  impliedly  it  may  be  a 
libel  on  some  persons,  the  truth  is  that  it 
is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  the  United 


States  and  the  Government  of  t lie 
United  States.  An  individual  who  /  li¬ 
beled  can  sue.  But  what  can  the/Gov- 
ernment  do  about  that?  It  can  dfi  noth¬ 
ing;  we  have  to  bear  it. 

The  impression  sought  to/be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Communists  As  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  a  de¬ 
bauched,  drunken,  licentious,  irrespon¬ 
sible  people;  that  is  theiechnique  of  the 
Marxists,  and  they  haVe  succeeded  in  a 
substantial  degree  iiyspreading  through¬ 
out  the  world  thei/  lies  about  what  they 
allege  to  be  the  /irresponsibility  of  the 
Americans.”  I,Am  unwilling  to  concede 
any  of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  itself,  by  means 
of  the  motion  picture,  is  going  to  spread 
that  feeling  abroad.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Ghio  think  of  anything  that  the 
Russians  could  do  that  would  be  more 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States? 

/  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object — this  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  get  along  with  a  whole  fistful 
of  amendments  to  a  very  important  piece 
of  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  I  will  object;  and  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
3  minutes  on  the  bill,  in  order  that  I 
may  refer  to  the  matter  which  recently 
has  been  under  discussion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  who,  in  his  responsibility  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
^gn  Relations,  has  come  to  grips  with  a 
rter  which  I  believe  has  been  disturb- 
ing\o  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and,  doubtless,  thousands  of  other  patri¬ 
otic  Americans. 

I  thinkNais  use  of  the  words  “false  and 
shameful, ’’V5  applicable  to  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  \Jgly  American,”  which  he 
has  mentioned*,  is  a  restraint  in  the  use 
of  terms  whicnMong  since  should  have 
been  publicly  use^  because  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  book  v^rg^s  on  the  treasonable 
and  the  traitorous,  a^d  seeks  to  discredit 
some  of  the  finest  pebule  we  have,  and 
seeks  to  discredit  thiV  great  Nation, 
which  wants  nothing  but  peace,  and 
seeks  to  discredit  its  generosity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Furthermore,  just 
think  of  the  effect  such  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  could  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly*,  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas\that 
such  a  motion  picture  issued  as  a  nro- 
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auction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
would  be  even  more  harmful,  because 
although  the  book  probably  would  not  be 
transited  into  hundreds  of  languages, 
so  that\it  might  be  read  all  over  the 
world,  the  motion  picture  might  easily  be 
shown  on  screens  all  over  the  world,  and 
be  interpreted  as  a  faithful  reproduction, 
by  American'mechanical  genius,  of  the 
thinking  of  ouk  people. 

I  certainly  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  donk  a  fine  thing  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  presentation 

Let  me  say,  also,\that  I  think  Mr. 
Ernest  Lindley  has  rendered  a  splendid 
service  by  making  a  careful  survey,  on 
the  spot,  of  the  scene  supposedly  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  book  “The  Ugly.  American,” 
and  then  in  writing  the  various  fine  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  has  written,  so  aS  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that,  as  a  seasoned  ob¬ 
server,  he  regards  the  book  as  a  diatribe 
and  a  libel  upon  both  the  objectiveKand 
the  performance  of  this  generous  Natron. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  for  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  believe  the  American  people  should 
keep  two  things  in  mind,  in  regard  to 
the  ICA:  In  the  first  place,  ICA  law 
is  so  drafted  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  ICA  employees  to  have  tenure 
for  any  length  of  time — which  makes 
extremely  difficult  the  selection  of  the 
personnel,  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  n  re¬ 
markably  fine  job  has  been  done  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  personnel  of  the  ICA.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  ICA  personnel 
who,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are 
trying  to  carry  out  that  program,  day 
in  and  day  out,  24  hours  every  day,  are 
constantly  risking  their  own  health.  I 
think  that  often  we  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  great  risks  the  ICA  per¬ 
sonnel  run;  and  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
a  word  be  spoken  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  their  defense. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  done  so  today;  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  with  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  time  yielded  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] ,  on 
page  5,  being  title  IV. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  just  a  brief  word  in  regard 
to  this  amendment:  In  light  of  some  of 
the  action  previously  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  title  of 
the  bill,  I  believe  this  amendment  is  not 
needed. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  understood  the 
Senate  had  adopted  those  amendments  a 
while  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
amendments  except  the  one  to  title  4 
have  been  agreed  to.  The  question  now 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  relating 
to  title  4. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  of¬ 
fered  his  amendment  to  title  4? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr>  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  President 
to  carry  out  Public  Law  480  and  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
either  directly  or  through  an  administra¬ 
tor  designated  by  him.  The  administra¬ 
tor  would  perform  his  functions  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Public  Law  480  programs  have  a  wide 
impact  on  many  U.S.  Government  pro¬ 
grams.  Under  the  present  administra¬ 
tive  organization,  the  interests  of  these 
programs  are  taken  into  account  through 
two  interagency  committees:  First,  the 
Francis  Committee,  which  deals  with 
policy  considerations,  and  second,  the 
Interagency  Staff  Committee  led  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  de-j 
velops  and  coordinates  individual  pro¬ 
grams  and  conducts  the  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations.  This  has  been  an  effective 
means  of  developing  programs  which 
emphasize  full  utilization  of  surpluses 
and  the  attainment  of  broad  U.S.  objec¬ 
tives.  The  proposed  provision,  if  it  does 
anything,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does, 
would  complicate  rather  than  facilitate 
these  activities. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago  in  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  offered,  beginning  on 
line  17  on  page  2  down  to  line  6  on  page 
4,  it  was  my  understanding  that  title  4 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  Senate  vote 
down  title  4,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  „Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  earlier  said  when 
we  agreed  to  an  amendment' offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
specifically  stated  that  there  was  an 
agreement  made  that  the  title  would  not 
be  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  title  IV  would 
be  eliminated. 

Mr-.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  was  such  an 
agreement  made,  how  does  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  come  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  standpoint,  it  has  to  be  done  in 
that  way. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  we  agreed 
to  forego  it.  It  was  necessary  to  offer 
it  under  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Title  IV  is  nothing  but  permissive  au¬ 
thority  which,  under  the  Reorganization 
Act,  the  President  already  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “9-3-59 — 
A,”  and  ask  to  have  it  read  as  modified. 
It  was  intended  to  be  three  different 
amendments,  and  was  inadvertently 
printed  as  one.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  2,  to  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3  and  insert  the  following : 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1960,  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

“Not  more  than  $300,000,000  (including  the 
Corporation’s  investment  in  such  commod¬ 
ities)  plus  any  amount  by  which  transfers 
made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have 
called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  re. 
imburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  amounts  less  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  during  such  preceding  year  under 
this  title  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding 
year  shall  be  expended  in  any  calendar  year 
during  the  period  January  1,  1960,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1962,  for  all  such  transfers 
and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.’’ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  repair  an  omission  in 
the  committee’s  amendments  to  S.  1748, 
which  extend  title  n  for  3  years  instead 
of  the  1  year  requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  fail  to  provide  more  than  the 
additional  $300  million  in  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  the  executive  branch  as  esti¬ 
mated  to  meet  requirements  for  1  year. 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  has 
been  gone  over  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender].  It  has  also  been 
approved  by  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  purely  corrective. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
original  amendment  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
it  incorporated  two  other  provisions 
amending  other  sections  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  They 
were  inadvertently  printed  as  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  modified  by  striking  out 
all  on  page  1  from  line  1  to  line  8,  and 
on  page  2,  from  line  10  to  line  15.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
amendment  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
conform  to  what  the  Senate  did  Friday 
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in  extending  the  act  for  3  years.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  SoAth  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment.  The 
committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  particular  amendment  I  am  now 
offering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice, 
and  white  flour  when  such  foods  are  made 
available  for  distribution  under  section  416 
(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  schools  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  or  any  other  Act,  such 
foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,  enriched 
corn  grits,  enriched  rice,  or  enriched  flour, 
as  the  case  may  be,  prescribed  in  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  in  order  to  protect 
the  nutritional  value  and  sanitary  quality 
of  such  enriched  foods  during  transportation 
and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  packaged 
in  sanitary  containers.  For  convenience  and 
ease  in  handling,  the  weight  of  any  sanitary 
container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

(b)  The  term  ‘‘sanitary  container”  means 
any  container  of  such  material  and  con¬ 
struction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of 
such  container  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disintegrate  so 
as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  necessitating  the  washing  of  the  con¬ 
tents  prior  to  use. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “food  commodity”  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  "State”  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(c)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  term  “food  stamp”  means  a  certi¬ 
ficate,  coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
food  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  commodities  will  be  made  available  to  , 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  to  be  in  need  of  the  type  of 
assistance  made  available  under  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 


than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  administered  in  areas  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  areas 
of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a  rural 
area  of  the  United  States. 

TYPES  OF  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demonstration  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  program  to  be  administered  in  any 
area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 
be,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  partic¬ 
ipation  therein,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered. 

(b)  In  formulating  and  administering  any 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  representatives  of  any 
private  industry  concerned  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall 
deem  fit. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAMS - REPORT  TO 

CONGRESS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment  programs  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January  1, 
1962. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  termination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  such  recommendation  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  Secretary  may  also  from 
time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
grams. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  207.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participa¬ 
tion  under  this  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
require  com  meal,  grits,  white  rice,  and 
white  flour  distributed  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1941 
or  to  schools  to  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet 
the  standards  for  enrichment  prescribed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  to  be  packaged  in  sanitary  contain¬ 
ers  not  exceeding  50  pounds. 

The  amendment  is  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded  version  of  S.  651,  which  I  intro¬ 
duced  on  January  23.  Hearings  were 
held  on  S.  651  and  other  bills  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  April  24. 

The  100-pound  bags  now  used  for  rice 
donated  to  schools  are  too  heavy  for  the 
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women  who  prepare  the  school  lunches 
to  handle.  They  tear  and  admit  dirt  and 
moisture,  both  in  transportation  and  in 
winter,  and  they  must  be  dragged  along 
the  floor. 

In  South  Carolina  and  in  some  other 
States,  State  law  requires  that  cereal 
grain  be  enriched  before  the  grain  is 
sold.  The  food  that  we  furnish  our 
schoolchildren  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  foreign  substance  and  of  high 
nutritional  value. 

It  will  be  found,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  this  provision  will  cost  between 
$200,000  and  $250,000. 

That  would  mean  it  would  cost  about 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  what  we  are 
.  spending  at  the  present  time  on  our 
school  lunch  program.  It  would  also 
provide  for  the  resacking  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  As  I  understand, 
there  would  be  no  change,  except  to 
make  certain  additions  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  program,  and  to  provide  for  more 
practical  packaging,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  This  is  not  a  new  pro¬ 
gram.  We  already  enrich  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  foods  we  furnish  under  the 
school  lunch  program. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  as  he  knows,  this 
matter  was  considered  very  seriously  in 
the  committee.  It  was  approved  twice 
unanimously  in  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely  this  is  a 
well-deserved  part  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  amend¬ 
ment  which  we  considered  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  We  divided  the  amendment,  to  let 
the  enrichment  provision  stand  on  its 
own,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rise  particularly  to  participate  in  the 
debate  regarding  the  amendments,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  some  remarks  re¬ 
garding  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer  is 
the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  food  and 
fiber  and  for  that  reason  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  our  economic  program. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  extending  Public  Law  480, 
and  I  approve  the  3-year  extension  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  must  be  more 
than  a  program  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
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I  can  see  real  advantage  in  having  it  on 
an  extended  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
disposal  of  surplus  food  and  fiber  is  im¬ 
portant  to  agriculture  not  only  now,  but 
also,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  important  to 
agriculture  for  years  to  come. 

The  export  of  farm  commodities  means 
not  only  dollars  for  farmers,  but  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  program  of  bringing 
closer  relationships  with  countries  that 
do  not  have  an  abundant  food  supply. 

“Food  for  Peace”  must  be  more  than 
just  a  slogan,  it  can  and  must  be  a  reality. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  supported  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  when  the  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Last  year  we  exported  crops  from  50 
million  acres  of  cropland.  Our  Nation 
must  continue  to  expand  its  export 
market  of  these  farm  products. 

I  do  not  like  to  delve  into  statistics, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  slightly 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  ail  farm  products  similar  to  those 
produced  in  the  United  States  entered 
into  world  trade. 

We  exported  about  one-half  of  our 
cotton  produced,  two-fifths  of  our  wheat 
and  rice,  one-third  of  our  soy  beans  and 
tobacco,  one-third  of  the  tallow  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  and  one-sixth  of 
our  lard  output. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  surplus  disposal  programs.  Un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
we  have  had  programs  under  which  we 
could  sell  our  surpluses  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  donate  them  to  foreign  countries 
for  emergency  relief,  distribute  them  to 
private  agencies,  to  hungry  people  at 
home  and  abroad  and  barter  them  for 
strategic  materials. 

Thirty-eight  countries  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Public  Law  480  programs. 
Under  title  I,  which  allows  surplus  sales 
for  local  currencies,  India  has  received 
$544  million,  Yugoslavia  $341  million, 
Spain  $276  million,  Pakistan  $240  mil¬ 
lion  and  Brazil  $155  million  from  U.S. 
surplus  stocks. 

Through  our  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  distributing  our  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  at  the  rate  of  $175 
million  per  year.  This  $175  million  was 
continued  for  another  year  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  which  is  before  Congress. 

Many  are  asking  why  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  greater  use  of  the  ever- 
increasing  surpluses,  particularly  wheat. 
I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  three  principal  reasons. 

First.  The  most  important  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  competition.  This  makes  a  real 
problem  in  dealing  particularly  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  the  north  who 
also  have  great  surpluses  of  wheat. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  complained  that  the  United 
States  was  using  subsidized  flour  as  an 
economic  weapon  to  displace  Canada 
from  second  place  as  a  supplier  to  the 
new  West  Indies  Federation. 

Second.  Another  problem  we  have  in 
moving  this  food  to  foreign  countries  is 
the  inability  of  many  of  the  underde¬ 


veloped  countries  to  handle  incoming 
shipments. 

For  instance,  we  send  a  shipload  of 
American  wheat  to  India  every  day,  but 
India’s  ports  are  so  congested  that  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  immediate  handling 
of  our  shipments. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
improved  unloading  and  handling  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  docks  be  arranged,  but  these 
suggestions  have  met  opposition  from  the 
Indian  Government  because  of  the  great 
surplus  of  labor,  and  therefore,  the  un¬ 
loading  is  done  mostly  by  hand. 

In  addition  to  this  problem,  we  have 
the  problem  of  inadequate  storage  and 
distribution  facilities  in  most  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries. 

Third.  Congress  must  appropriate 
money  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  stocks  that  are 
removed  and  distributed  for  food  in 
needy  countries. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  had  hoped  that  we 
might  increase  substantially  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  . food  through  the 
mutual  aid  progam,  but  evidence  was 
presented  to  our  committee  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  present  authorization 
of  $175  million  was  about  all  that  could 
be  used,  based  on  the  facilities  that  the 
underdeveloped  countries  had  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  distributing  this  food. 

From  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  I 
know  of  nothing  we  can  do  as  a  Nation 
which  will  win  friends  faster  and  more 
permanently  than  getting  food  and  fiber 
into  the  hands  of  the  needy. 

While  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
programs  of  military  assistance,  defense 
support  and  economic  aid,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  important  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  goodwill  and  friendship, 
based  on  our  Nation’s  Christian  teach¬ 
ings  and  background  that  we  are  “our 
brother’s  keeper.” 

Our  military  strength,  our  great  na¬ 
tional  production  through  the  private 
enterprise  system,  and  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  our  people,  by  giving  aid  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  have  placed 
us  in  an  enviable  position  among  the 
nations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time,  un¬ 
less  there  are  further  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.' 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  Friday 
the  Senate  voted  down  an  amendment, 
which  included  both  the  enrichment  and 
food  stamp  programs. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  As  the  Senator  stated,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
approval  of  the  enrichment  program. 
As  the  Senator  further  stated,  80  percent 
of  the  food  is  already  being  enriched. 
This  would  complete  the  job. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  such  an 
amendment  should  be  attached  to  Public 
Law  480,  since  we  are  dealing  with  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  and  since 
the  amendment  is  to  attach  itself  solely 
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to  surplus  commodities,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield  back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  title: 

DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  ALLOTMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Definitions 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “food  commodity"  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products, 
livestock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  . 

(c)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  term  “food  stamp”  means  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

Demonstration  programs  authorised 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
food  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  commodities  will  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  such  other  parsons  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  in  need  of  the  type  of 
assistance  made  available  under  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  administered  in  areas  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
areas  of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a 
rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

Types  of  demonstration  programs 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demonstration  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  program  to  be  administered  in  any 
area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is 
to  be,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  par¬ 
ticipation  therein,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered. 

(b)  In  formulating  and  administering  any 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  representatives  of  any 
private  industry  concerned  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  other  commodities 
(determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  surplus 
supply)  as  he  shall  deem  fit. 
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Rules  and  regulations 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

Termination  of  programs — Report  to 
Congress 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment  programs  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January  1, 
1982. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  termination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  such  recommendation  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  Secretary  may  also  from 
time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  306.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out 
the  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs. 

Maintenance  of  other  assistance 

Sec.  307.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  partici¬ 
pation  under  this  title. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
modified  amendment  is  the  second  half 
of  the  amendment  which  included  the 
enrichment  provisions  relating  to  cer¬ 
tain  surplus  food  commodities,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston]. 

This  particular  amendment  is  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  It  is 
the  food  stamp  allotment  plan  on  a  very 
modest  pilot  project  basis  providing  for 
food  stamp  plans  in  not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  six  communities  geograph¬ 
ically  dispersed.  It  provides  a  maximum 
sum  of  money  to  be  allotted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  $15  million.  It  further  provides 
that  the  supplies  used  shall  be  supplies 
in  surplus,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  itself  is  one  which  has 
been  talked  about,  thought  about,  and 
worked  on  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  this 
morning  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  slightly  different  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  offered  as  a  package 
proposal  on  Friday  evening.  It  would 
embrace  the  food  stamp  allotment  and 
the  food  allotment  plan  on  a  modified 
and  very  limited  basis,  so  that  we  could 
test  out  the  feasibility  of  this  kind  of 
program,  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  not  more  than  six  nor  less 
than  three  geographical  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  proposal  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  offered  as  an 
amendment  would  be  permissive,  to  be 


used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  program 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  in 
regard  to  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  communities.  The  supplies  to 
be  made  available  would  be  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  proposal  would  not  be  permissive, 
but  it  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  between  now  and  1962  to  have 
a  program  in  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  areas.  The  supplies  which 
would  be  used  would  have  to  be  surplus 
supplies  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  per¬ 
haps  I  misunderstood  the  matter,  but 
I  have  discussed  it  in  some  detail  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  I  had  understood  from  the 
Senator  this  was  to  be  a  permissive  pro¬ 
gram  only. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  I  had 
contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  have  been  permissive.  The 
amendment  which  is  offered  now  would 
appear  to  be  mandatory  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  six  trial  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  permissive. 

The  bill  which  I  originally  introduced, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
were  cosponsors,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  being  permissive,  and  would 
have  provided  a  more  complete  program 
than  the  one  now  offered.  The  whole 
thing  would  have  been  permissive. 

For  the  last  15  years  I  have  urged  that 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carry  out  a  food  allotment 
program,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
priations  and  the  Secretary.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  a  program  would  be  three¬ 
fold. 

The  first  purpose  would  be  to  see  that 
the  26  million  people  in  this  country 
whom  we  are  told  have  inadequate  diets 
would  have  enough  to  eat.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  include  those  who  are  receiving  old 
age  assistance  and  survivors  insurance, 
dependent  children,  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  persons,  blind  persons,  general  as¬ 
sistance  beneficiaries,  persons  living  in 
broken  homes,  and  persons  living  on  in¬ 
adequate  pensions  and  retirement  funds. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  to  get  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out  of  competition  with  private  in¬ 
dustry,  for  while  the  sun  is  shining  now, 
the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  not  shine 
so  brightly — I  am  sure  of  that — and 
when  that  time  comes,  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  a  food  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  in  another  way,  we  will  find  Gov¬ 
ernment  coming  in  wholesale  in  direct 
competition  with  the  normal  channels 
of  trade. 

.  The  third  purpose  is  to  increase  mar¬ 
kets  by  increasing  the  quality  of  food 
which  these  26  million  people  would  use. 
It  would  increase,  for  instance,  the  use 
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of  dairy  products  by  about  30  percent, 
and  of  citrus  fruits  and  green  Vegetables 
by  about  30  percent,  and  so  on. 

I  never  intended  that  it  should  be  of 
a  scope  to  cover  the  whole  country,  al¬ 
though  the  proposed  legislation  author¬ 
izes  it  if  the  need  should  arise.  What  I 
had  hoped  was  that  we  would  enact  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  authorize  trial  runs, 
pilot  plants,  or  whatever  the  correct  word 
would  be  in  this  case,  so  that  when  the 
time  came  we  would  know  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  national  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  x  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  raised  here  about  the  scope  of 
authorization  on  the  larger  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  introduced  and 
the  pending  bill.  The  amendment  au¬ 
thorizes  and  directs,  because  it  is  only  a 
pilot  plant  project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true,  but  I  did 
not  realize  that.  The  amendment  which 
I  would  have  prepared  would  have  been 
permissive  only.  However,  the  pending 
amendment,  with  which  I  will  go  along, 
strictly  limits  the  amount  which  can  be 
spent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  limits  the  period  of 
time  during  which  the  experiment  or  the 
trial  program  can  be  operated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  a  $15  mil¬ 
lion  limitation.  It  covers  a  minimum  of 
three  areas  and  a  maximum  of  six. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  time 
limit  upon  it  as  well.  These  provisions 
have  to  go  to  conference,  but  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  try  out  a  program,  we  just 
cannot  have  it  permissive.  We  ought  to 
at  least  given  it  a  trial  run,  and  that  is 
all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  House  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  was  adopted  by  a  2-to-l 
vote,  which  provides  for  a  very  broad 
program,  and  for  expenditures  up  to  $1 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  -to  me  that  we 
are  not  ready  for  such  a  broad  program 
at  this  time.  That  is  why  I  am  support¬ 
ing  this  proposal,  which  provides  for 
three  to  six  trial  areas  where  this  can 
be  worked  out. 

We  are  doing  it  in  the  rural  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  up  to  50-odd  counties, 
I  believe,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it 
out  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  necessary  trial  run,  and  it  is 
quite  limited,  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  House  authorization, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  2-to-l  vote  in 
the  House.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  has  already  approved  this 
very  same  bill  in  a  larger  amount  in 
committee,  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  is  not 
as  explicit  as  the  bill  which  I  have  been 
introducing  in  company  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  I  would  hope  that  if  this  becomes 
law,  the  Secretary  would  carry  out  in 
general  the  procedure  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  is  en¬ 
acted,  he  would  do  so,  because  it  handles 
these  programs  through  the  normal 
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channels  of  trade,  such  as  the  local 
stores,  and  local  banks.  I  should  like  to 
get  away  from  the  method  whereby  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  everything,  even  to  deliv¬ 
ering  the  cornmeal  and  the  ffour  and 
whatever  else  it  has  to  the. people  who 
need  it.  „ 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  I  should  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  whether  his  proposal  is  permissive 
or  mandatory  insofar  as  it  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  as  a  separate  bill 
under  Calendar  No.  664.  It  was  handled 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
is  now  on  the  calendar.  It  is  an  authori¬ 
zation  and  a  direction  for  a  minimum  of 
three  and  a  maximum  of  six  pilot  plants, 
to  the  limited  sum  of  $15  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  add  this.  The 
trial  areas  selected  would  undoubtedly 
be  areas  where  the  Government  is  pres¬ 
ently  heavily  involved  in  relief  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  will  simply  direct 
them  to  use  another  disposal  method  in 
a  limited  number  of  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  The  bill 
provides  that  priorities  shall  be  given  to 
what  we  call  labor  surplus  areas,  or  to 
areas  where  there  is  a  further  need. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  To  the  extent  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  answered  my 
question,  it  would  be  mandatory.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  to  the  three 
areas,  that  is  correct,  three  to  six. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will 
realize  that  this  subject  matter  has  been 
handled  in  a  rather  loose  way  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  up  to  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  committee  the 
general  principle  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  committee,  and  the  matter  was 
turned  over  to  be  drafted  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  by  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  exact  form  to  be  approved 
by  the  distiguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken].  It  was  drafted.  It  was  re¬ 
ported.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  dis¬ 
cussions  with  both  Senators  and  with  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  who 
was  not  present  in  committee  when  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned  was 
taken. 

This  morning — and  I  ask  particularly 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  to  what  I  am  about  to  say — in  an 
effort  to  get  together  I  discussed  the 
matter  not  only  with  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota,  but  pai'ticularly  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  my  understanding 
from  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  that 
the  proposal  was  to  be  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  permissive  amendment,  and 
I  so  repeated  it  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  I — and  I  can  speak  only  for 
ourselves,  of  course — had  agreed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  permissive  amend¬ 
ment  insofar  as  we  were  concerned  only, 
fully  knowing  that  we  had  in  conference 
a  difficult  problem  ahead  of  us,  and  fully 
knowing  that  we  had  a  huge  program 
already  in  being. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Department 
shows  that  about  4 %  million  citizens  re¬ 
ceived  food  under  the  existing  program 
in  June  of  this  year.  Speaking  only  for 
myself,  I  thought  that  if  we  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  this  food  stamp  program,  pref¬ 
erably  in  an  area  where  there  was  al¬ 
ready  a  heavy  need  for  such  a  program, 
there  could  be  no  great  objection  to  it, 
provided  it  was  limited  in  its  amount  and 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  general  de¬ 
parture  from  the  very  large  program 
which  is  already  underway. 

If  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  should  like  him  to  correct 
me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  did  not 
misunderstand  me.  The  amendment 
which  I  would  have  offered  would  have 
authorized  this  only.  However,  I  found 
that  -the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
planned  to  offer  this  other  amendment 
and  so  I  did  not  offer  any  amendment 
myself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment  in  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  will  be  in  confer¬ 
ence.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  makes  too  much  difference 
whether  it  is  an  authorization  or  a  di¬ 
rective,  because  the  House  bill,  in  effect, 
contains  a  directive  for  a  very  broad, 
sweeping  program  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  I  believe,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  to  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  However,  the  House 
bill  is  permissive,  in  the  first  place;  in 
the  second  place,  the  Senate  has  voted 
down  a  directive  program.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
trying  to  work  out  a  program  which 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate  as  expressed,  or  at  least 
not  contrary  thereto,  and  which  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  go  into  conference 
with  an  expression  of  the  Senate  that 
something  in  this  field  should  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  going 
to  accept  the  proposal  which  I  would 
have  made  had  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  not  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  told  the 
Senator  I  would  not  object  to  it.  Later 
I  conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  found  that  he  was  willing. 
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as  I  was,  to  accept  it  if  it  were  in  a 
permissive  form,  and  limited  as  the 
Senator  indicated  he  proposed  to  limit  it. 

I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  If  we  go  into 
conference  with  an  expression  of  the 
Senate  differing  from  our  expression  the 
other  day,  it  will  indicate  that  we  think 
something  should  be  done  in  this  field. 

In  that  case,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  argument  based  upon  a  difference 
in  point  of  view.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  been  for  the  food  stamp 
plan,  by  direction  or  by  authorization,  j 
either  in  the  committee  or  outside  the 
committee.  I  feel  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  trial  run  we  should  not  have  it  in  less 
than  three  areas.  We  have  limited  the 
proposed  program  to  a  maximum  of  six 
areas.  We  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
funds  for  the  use  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  to  $15  million. 

The  plan  would  operate  in  areas  where 
we  are  currently  operating  a  food  dis¬ 
tribution  program;  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said,  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  Government  officials  are 
handing  out  Government  packages  from  | 
a  Government  warehouse,  to  people  who 
are  made  to  feel  subservient.  This  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  operated  through  normal 
channels.  Witnesses  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  they  would  be  delighted  to 
try  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Welfare  came  from  De¬ 
troit  to  outline  the  entire  program,  and 
said  that  Detroit  would  be  one  area 
where  they  would  like  to  make  a  trial 
run. 

In  conference  we  already  have  a  broad 
authorization  from  the  House.  The  au¬ 
thorization  provides  that  the  Secretary 
“shall” — not  “may.”  If  the  chairman 
will  give  me  the  bill,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Read  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  the  Senator  will  see  that 
the  language  is  permissive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  from  sec¬ 
tion  306(a),  on  page  7  of  House  bill 
8609; 

In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
raise  the  levels  of  health  and  of  nourish¬ 
ment  for  persons  whose  incomes  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets  *  *  *  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  *  *  *  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  promulgate  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible  a  program  to 
distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States  through  a  food  stamp  system  such 
surplus  food  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  colleagues 
have  been  very  generous  in  using  my 
time.  I  ask  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reading  further: 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  wel¬ 
fare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  requesting  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  (1),  food  stamps — 

And  so  forth.  The  overriding  force 
of  that  authorization  is  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  “shall”  do  these  things.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  a  modest  trial  run.  We  are 
going  to  conference,  and  possibly  we  will 
end  up  with  nothing  but  an  authoriza- 
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tion;  but  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
when  the  House,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  votes 
two  to  one,  we  had  better  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  as  a  counterproposal.  We 
have  been  in  conference  with  Members 
of  the  other  body  on  previous  occasions, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  stand  their 
ground  fairly  well. 

I  think  this  proposal  should  be  voted 
on.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  say  that 
with  $9  billion  worth  of  surplus  food,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  authorize  a  food 
stamp  plan  which  has  been  talked  about 
and  worked  upon,  and  with  respect  to 
which  even  the  Department  itself  has 
made  a  study,  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  undertaking 
of  at  least  three  trial  run  projects,  there 
is  something  wrong.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  vote  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN. .  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  a  very  fine 
member. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  This  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length,  and  there  was  a 
wide  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

If  the  proposed  plan  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  would  it  not  be  over  and  above  the 
present  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  would  continue  to 
distribute  the  amount  of  food  we  are 
now  distributing,  and  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  in  addition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  areas  where 
the  plan  would  be  utilized  to  serve  the 
people,  we  would  not  be  serving  them 
with  other  commodities  than  those  in 
surplus  supply. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  bill  does  not  so 
provide. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
would  have  full  power.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  promulgate 
whatever  rules  and  regulations  he  might 
wish  to  promulgate.  The  only  limita¬ 
tion  is  that  these  contributions  may  not 
be  deducted  from  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  plan  could  not  be  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  present  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  involving  large  containers  of  food. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  My  principal  objection 
is  that  the  Senator  is  saying  that  we 
must  put  in  operation  one  of  these  plans 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  must  find  at  least 
three  areas  in  which  to  operate  the 
plan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  would  surely 
have  no  trouble,  in  the  United  States 
finding  three  areas  in  which  to  start  the 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  $15  million 
worth  of  food  through  the  food-stamp 
system.  This  argument  is  like  saying 
that  if  one  looks  at  the  sky  in  the  evening 
he  is  likely  to  see  stars.  Certainly  he  is. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  vast 
areas  in  the  country  where  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed.  If  we  have  a  food 
distribution  program  to  the  tune  of  $200 


million  a  year— and  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  just  reported — let 
no  one  tell  me  that  there  are  not  places 
in  America  where  the  food-stamp  trial 
run  program  could  be  set  in  operation. 

The  bill  provides  a  maximum.  It  does 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  the  en¬ 
tire  $15  million  a  year.  The  food-stamp 
program  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
handout  food  distribution  program, 
which  makes  people  “reliefers.” 

Mr.  J ORDAN.  I  still  come  back  to  the 
same  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for,  first, 
demonstration  food-stamp  programs  in 
from  three  to  six  areas. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  formulate  and  administer  dem¬ 
onstration  food-stamp  programs  in  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  areas,  at  least  one 
of  which  shall  be  a  rural  area.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  they  shall  be  surplus 
labor  areas.  These  programs  would 
terminate  by  January  1,  1962.  Appro¬ 
priation  of  $15  million  is  authorized  to 
carry  them  out. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
very  broad  authority  with  respect  to  the 
types  of  food-stamp  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  carried  out.  He  would  be 
expected  to  provide  for  use  of  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  in  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  anticipated  that  stamps  or 
coupons  would  be  distributed  or  sold  to 
eligible  recipients  to  be  used  by  them 
in  the  purchase  of  food  or  particular 
kinds  of  food  at  eligible  food  stores. 
Stores  could  in  turn  redeem  the  coupons 
through  designated  banks.  Tire  Secre¬ 
tary  would  be  required  to  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  operation  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  programs  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  their  termination  so  that  Congress 
would  be  prepared  to  provide  for  a  large- 
scale  program  should  such  a  program 
become  necessary. 

Section  303  of  the  amendment  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  to  use  surplus  com¬ 
modities  in  carrying  out  these  demon¬ 
stration  programs  as  he  sees  fit. 

Benefits  under  the  food-stamp-allot- 
ment  programs  would  not  be  considered 
income  for  the  purposes  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  related  legislation;  and 
assistance  under  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  assistance  from  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  would  not  be  a  basis  for  deny¬ 
ing  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  the 
food-stamp-allotment  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Senators  heard  all  of  these  arguments 
last  Friday,  and  at  that  time,  we  rejected 
this  proposal.  This  morning  I  had  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  It  was  my  understand¬ 
ing  at  that  time  that  the  proposal  which 
would  be  submitted  today  would  be  a 
permissive  one,  and  not  a  mandatory 
order  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
With  all  due  respect,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  the  program  adopted  by  the  House 
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is  a  mandatory  one.  It  is  permissive. 
Section  306  of  the  House  bill  makes  that 
point  very  plain.  It  states: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  *  *  »  is 
hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  and  put 
into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the 
United  States  through  a  food  stamp  system 
such  surplus  food  commodities. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  decides 
to  promulgate  such  a  program,  he  then 
“shall”  do  what  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  states.  But  the  authority  in  the 
House  bill  is  permissive. 

I  wish  to  correct  another  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  The  cost  of  this  program 
would  not  be  limited  to  $15  million,  as 
the  Senator  said.  That  figure  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  actual  dollars  which  the 
Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  demonstration  food  stamp 
program. 

Section  303(c)  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  provides  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall 
deem  fit. 

In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  $15 
million,  the  Secretary  could,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  utilize  unlimited  amounts 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  on 
hand. 

So  let  us  not  say  that  this  is  only  a 
$15  million  program.  It  is  not.  The 
cost  may  run  as  high  as  $100  million  or 
$200  million.  There  is  no  limitation. 

When  I,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  had  adopted 
a  food  stamp  plan  provision,  I  accepted 
it  with  the  understanding  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  permissive. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  make  the 
authority  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  permissive - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  think  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  do  anything  at  all  if  it 
is  merely  permissive? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  To 
begin  with  I  may  say,  as  I  said  Friday, 
that  this  stamp  program  should  not  be 
attached  to  Public  Law  480.  The  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  now  on  the  calendar 
in  bill  form.  I  think  this  program 
should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 
The  agriculture  committee  reported  a 
similar  food  stamp  program,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  several  weeks  ago.  It 
strikes  me  that  instead  of  trying  to  add 
this  program  to  Public  Law  480,  the  bill 
now  on  the  calendar  should  be  called  up 
and  acted  upon.  If  the  Senate  desires 
to  give  a  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  good  and  well.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  the  Senate  turned  down  this 
identical  proposal  last  Friday.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  which  we  have  had  today,  this 
proposal  was  revived.  I  personally 
agreed  to  accept  it,  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  made  a  permissive  program 
since  there  is  a  food  stamp  program  in 
the  House  bill,  so  we  could  work  on  it  in 
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conference.  If  the  Senator  will  agree  to 
a  permissive  program,  I  will  urge  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  amendment.  Of  course, 
the  proposal  will  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  However,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  program  of  this  kind  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  directive  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  will  be 
used  for  this  program — and  I  admit  this 
is  a  worthy  cause  in  addition  to  the  $15 
million  to  carry  out  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  seek  a 
broad  interpretation  to  be  put  on  it,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does.  I  had 
proposed  a  limitation  of  $15  million  as 
a  trial  run.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
make  this  a  broader  bill - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not  want 
to  make  it  a  broader  bill.  I  am  ready  to 
act  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Section  202  of  Public  Law  480  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  use  such  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  carry  out  administration  pro¬ 
grams  as  he  sees  fit.  These  commodi¬ 
ties  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $20  mil¬ 
lion  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  changed 
the  language  in  the  modified  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator  did 
not  strike  from  the  bill  section  303(c), 
which  provides  for  surplus  food. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  from  the 
amendment : 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation)  and  other  commodities 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply)  as  he  shall  deem  fit. 

Section  306,  in  the  amendment,  pro¬ 
vides: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  $15  million  for  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
grams. 

If  the  Senator  from  Lousiana  wants 
to  change  the  amount  to  $20  million,  I 
will  vote  for  it,  and  it  would  still  be  a 
good  demonstration  project.  I  admit 
it  is  a  pittance.  In  Public  Law  480,  we 
provide  for  oversea  distribution  of  foods. 
We  have  just  provided  for  $300  million 
each  year  for  3  years,  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  am  for  that.  It  is  for  fa¬ 
mine  relief  and  aid  to  the  needy. 

Undtr  title  I,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  use  of  soft  currencies, 
where  such  currencies  cannot  be  used 
anywhere  else  but  in  the  countries  of 
their  origin,  such  as  in  Poland,  food 
stamps  could  be  used,  in  Poland. 

But  I  am  being  told  today  that  a  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  better  ordered  program  than 
mass  distribution.  It  gives  a  person  a 


sense  of  dignity.  In  order  to  get  surplus 
food,  he  can  walk  into  a  grocery  store 
where  foods  are  listed  as  being  surplus. 
He  can  buy  like  any  other  customer,  and 
he  will  not  have  to  go  down  the  street 
to  the  relief  office  and  ask  for  a  handout. 
He  can  walk  into  a  store  and  use  food 
stamps  just  as  he  would  use  currency  in 
order  to  buy  food. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  Congress 
treated  the  American  people  as  we  treat 
others.  I  will  be  very  much  surprised 
if  we  do  not. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries  1 

&  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  The  guests  of  the 
Senate  who  are  in  the  galleries  will  re¬ 
main  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes.  As  I  stated 
a  moment  ago,  this  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  last  Friday.  To  hear  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  talk 
now,  one  would  assume  that  there  is 
no  program  at  all  for  the  needy  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  better  than  that. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  clearly  pointed  out  Friday  that 
there  is  a  program  for  the  needy  of  this 
country  which  involves  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $200  million  per  year. 

But  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  brandnew  one  which  he 
seeks  to  have  attached  to  Public  Law 
480.  I  say  it  has  no  place  in  Public 
Law  480.  The  food  stamp  plan  should 
be  called  up  and  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  As  I  have  said,  a  bill  to  provide 
such  a  food  stamp  plan  is  now  on  the 
Calendar.  It  ought  to  be  considered  by 
itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute.  The  House 
has  adopted  a  food  stamp  program 
which  is  permissive.  I  am  willing,  as  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators,  to  take  such  a  proposal 
to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  order  that  the 
exact  facts  may  be  shown  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  the  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  covering  the 
program  of  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
to  the  needy  of  the  United  States  was 
filed  as  of  September  3,  1958,  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  June  of  this  year.  It 
shows  that  for  fiscal  1959,  which  ended 
with  June  of  this  year,  the  total  value 
of  food  products  given  to  the  needy - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  United 
States — was  $203.6  million;  and  that  the 
total  number  of  beneficiaries  in  the 
month  of  June  was  4,715,349  persons. 

Mr.  HART.  May  we  have  similar  fi¬ 
gures  for  the  people  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  similar  figure 
for  the  amount  spent  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries  in  fiscal  1959  is  $209.8  million.  The 
number  of  beneficiaries  is  not  shown  on 
the  report,  because  the  commodities  are 
channeled  for  distribution  through  the 
governments  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HART.  The  other  figure  is  the 
best  for  comparison. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  other  figure  is 
the  best  for  comparison. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  a  duplicate  program;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  duplicate  program  it  could 
not  be  used  in  any  State  in  which  the 
State  authorities  prefer  to  use  the  other 
program,  and  not  to  use  this  one. 

I  think  the  program  should  be  per¬ 
missive  because,  by  all  means,  it  will  call 
for  negotiations  as  to  the  areas  in  which 
it  should  be  used,  and  whether  should 
properly  be  used  in  any  particular  area. 

To  make  the  execution  of  the  program 
mandatory  upon  the  Secretary,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  programs  which  the  States 
may  have,  regardless  of  what  the  cities 
may  have,  and  regardless  of  what  the 
trade  may  do — because,  after  all,  this 
program  is  something  which  enters  into 
the  channels  of  trade;  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  must,  mandatorily,  find  a 
place  to  spend  $15  million  in  competition 
with  other  suppliers,  regardless  of  the 
attitude  6f  the  public  officials  of  the 
States  and  cities  affected;  that  is  a  con-  ■ 
elusion  which  I  would  not  care  to  make. 

I  do  not  propose  to  place  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  such  a  requirement. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  favor  a 
mandatory  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  that 
under  the  program  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  4,- 
715,349  needy  people,  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  have  received  and  are  re¬ 
ceiving  surplus  food  through  existing 
channels. 

Michigan  has  380,343  persons  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  program.  Mississippi 
has  179,000;  Arkansas,  178,000;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  280,000;  Louisiana,  120,000. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  The  amendment  before 
the  Senate  would  merely  add  one  more 
program  on  top  of  these  now  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

I  point  out  that  if  the  program  is  en¬ 
acted  in  the  form  of  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  will  cost  the 
$15  million  in  cash,  plus  the  value  of 
surplus  commodities  on  hand. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  program  of  that  magnitude  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  address  the  Chair? 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
questing  that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
3  minutes  on  the  bill,  in  order  to  speak 
further  on  the  amendment.  I  seek  that 
time  from  either  the  acting  majority 
leader  or  the  acting  minority  leader.  In 
fact,  I  make  the  request  myself;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  gladly  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  whether 
this  amendment  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  not  the  amendment 
I  also  been  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  approved  only  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  consider  how  much 
attention  they  think  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  pay  to  a  permissive 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
want  this  food  stamp  plan  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  we  had  better  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  put  this  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect. 

I  do  not  have  a  shadow  of  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  6  cities  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  glad  to  direct  that  the  food  stamp 
plan  be  put  into  effect  there,  even 
though  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  food 
distribution  program  going  on.  In  fact, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  not  only  6  cities  in 
America,  but  66  or  666  cities  in  America 
will  be  glad  to  use  food  in  that  way,  to 
sustain  human  life  in  areas  where  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  the  needed  food,  and 
will  be  glad  to  put  this  food  plan  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will, 
by  its  action,  sustain  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  committee  was  advised  by 
W.  E.  Fitzgerald,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Food  Industry  Committee,  of  De¬ 
troit,  that  they  had  a  program  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  participate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  support  its  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill  avail¬ 
able  to  either  side. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  30  seconds  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum;  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  30  seconds 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  a  report  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  shows  that  in  June  of  this  year, 
his  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
professedly  has  the  greatest  need  for  this 
program,  had  735,000  citizens  who  were 
receiving  surplus  food.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  someone  would  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  judgment  as  to  whether  duplicate 
programs,  if  established,  could  properly 
serve  the  need,  under  the  conditions 
which  obtain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the  facts 
which  mv  friend,  the  Senator  from  Flo¬ 
rida,  has  called  to  my  attention.  I  do 
not  need  to  be  shown  that  record  in 
order  to  be  aware  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  prior  to  the 
vote,  an  editorial  entitled  “Senate 
Should  Take  the  Bold  Road,”  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  August  27,  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Should  Take  the  Bold  Road 
The  Senate  this  week  is  expected  to  make 
its  last  effort  of  the  current  session  at  try¬ 
ing  to  further  reduce  surplus  farm  crops 
owned  or  stored  by  the  Government’s  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  House  has  already  passed  and  sent  to 
the  senior  Chamber  a  1-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  Under  this  law  CCC  may 
dispose  of  some  of  the  surplus  at  home  or 
abroad  in  a  number  of  ways  at  less  than 
normal  commercial  crop  prices. 
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An  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  House 
hopes  for  in  the  domestic  field  is  a  stamp 
plan  to  aid  welfare  cases  short  of  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized,  although  not  required,  to  dispose  of  up 
to  $1  billion  in  surplus  crops  next  year  by 
issuing  food  stamps  to  persons  recommended 
by  welfare  agencies. 

Needy  people  anywhere  in  the  country 
would  use  the  stamps  to  buy  designated  sur¬ 
plus  foods  at  regular  groceries. 

The  Senate  has  a  more  modest  stamp  plan 
in  mind,  at  least  in  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  Thi3  would  use  the  stamps  only  in  a 
few  distressed  areas,  would  provide  only  $20 
million  for  the  year’s  authorization,  and 
would  provide  nonsurplus  foods  needed  by 
the  welfare  cases  for  health  reasons. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  hasn’t 
wanted  to  bother  with  these  stamp  plans, 
both  because  they  can’t  move  too  much  of 
the  huge  surplus,  and  because  they  might 
interfere  in  some  cases  with  regular  com¬ 
mercial  marketing. 

As  to  foreign  disposal,  the  Senate  delibera¬ 
tions  will  be  between  the  simple  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  and  the  more  comprehensive 
food  for  peace  bill  of  Senator  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  which  has  been  approved  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Humphrey  bill  would  authorize  a  3- 
year  commitment  of  up  to  $2  billion  a  year- 
in  surplus  crops.  These  could  be  given  away 
where  needed,  sold  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
loans,  or  sold  with  the  resulting  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  being  plowed  back  into  foreign  aid 
projects  in  the  food  buying  country. 

Besides  its  long-range  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  nature,  the  Humphrey  bill  would 
also  pull  our  foreign  food  operations  together 
under  one  new  office  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  are  now  dispersed,  and 
sometimes  neglected,  in  a  dozen  odd  crannies 
of  government. 

In  both  cases,  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  take  the  boldest  route  offered,  by 
adopting  the  full  Humphrey  plan  and  the 
larger  stamp  program. 

It  is  easy  for  detractors  of  these  programs 
to  object  to  details.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  recent  hearings  has  been 
particularly  notable  for  saying  it  couldn’t  be 
done. 

But  the  overall  gravity  of  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  calls  for  the  most  creative,  vigorous  push 
the  Senate  can  give  our  farm  policy. 

The  possible  mistakes,  or  disruption  of 
comfortable  administrative  arrangements, 
are  small  risks  compared  to  our  great  need 
to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  as  fast  as  we  can 
about  moving  crop  surpluses  into  more 
mouths  and  off  taxpayers’  backs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  had 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  suggestion 
was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  .is 
correct. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll;  and  Mr.  Aiken  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  had  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  requested  that  the 
time  required  therefor - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  vote  is  in  process, 
and  the  parliamentary  inquiry  is  not  in 
order. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  is  absent  on  official  business  at¬ 
tending  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  absent  on  official  business 
delivering  Labor  Day  addresses  in  West 
Virginia. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 


“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau¬ 
ver].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hill 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Musk:e 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Langer 

Proxmire 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Frear 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Green 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Martin 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

NAYS— 38 

Allott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Robertson 

Beall 

Eilender 

Russell 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Smith 

Capehart 

Holland 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Bridges 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Murray 

Church 

Javits 

O’Mahoney 

Dirksen 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Hartke 

McGee 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  an¬ 
nual  payment  rates  for  1960  conservation 
reserve  contracts  prescribed  in  clause  (2) 
of  the  sixth  proviso  under  the  head  “Con¬ 
servation  Reserve”  in  Public  Law  86-80,  no 
such  annual  payment  rate  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  such 
value  to  be  determined  without  regard  to 
physical  improvements  thereon  or  geographi¬ 
cal  location  thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  annual  payment  rate  be  established 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  which  the 
county  committee  determines  would  have 
been  established  for  such  land  under  the 
1959  conservation  reserve  program,  except 
that  the  county  committee  in  making  such 
determination  shall  not  be  required  to  ob¬ 


tain  the  landowner’s  or  operator’s  estimate 
as  to  value  or  his  certificate  as  to  production 
history  and  productivity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
represents  an  emergency  matter  which 
is  required  because  next  week,  or  per¬ 
haps  at  the  end  of  this  week,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  begin  to  sign  up  for  1960  crop 
year  rental  rates  for  conservation  re¬ 
serve  acreage  throughout  the  country. 
This  next  crop  year  is  the  final  year  in 
which  the  soil  bank  program  is  author¬ 
ized  to  operate,  by  signing  up  compli¬ 
ance  acres. 

We  have  been  operating  according  to 
a  rental  formula  of  payments  which  has 
worked  out  rather  satisfactorily  in  the 
past,  especially  during  the  current  crop 
year.  Under  the  original  act  we  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certain 
guidelines  to  follow  in  establishing  pay¬ 
ment  rates,  leaving  a  sufficient  latitude 
within  those  guidelines  for  him  to  set 
rates  which  were  fair  and  reasonable. 

However,  my  amendment  is  now  nec¬ 
essary,  Mr.  President,  because  a  new 
limitation  was  written  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
at  the  insistence  of  the  House  last 
year,  which  has  proved  to  be  unwork¬ 
able,  which  is  making  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  Congress. 

The  new  limitation  provides : 

In  establishing  annual  rental  rates  for 
new  contracts,  no  such  rental  rate  shall  be 
established  in  excess  of  the  local  fair  rental 
value  of  the  acreage  offered,  such  fair  rental 
value  to  be  based  upon  the  average  annual 
crop  production  harvested  from  such  acre¬ 
age  during  the  past  5  crop  years. 

In  application,  Mr.  President,  this 
limitation  has  proved  to  be  unworkable, 
because  of  average  derived  from  total 
production  divided  by  the  5  years.  We 
run  into  situations  in  different  States, 
or  even  within  counties,  where  there 
have  been  crop  failures,  grasshopper 
plagues,  droughts,  or  floods.  In  some 
instances  this  would  mean  that  the 
farmer,  in  order  to  put  his  land  into  the 
conservation  reserve,  would  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  less  than  50  percent  of  what  was 
the  figure  for  the  preceding  year.  That 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  time  the  limitation  was  writ¬ 
ten,  but  that  is  the  way  it  has  operated. 

My  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary,  Marvin  L.  McLain,  supporting 
the  proposed  legislation,  together  with 
a  statement  which  I  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
this  connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  Ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

August  28,  1959. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  This  is  in  reply  to 
the  request  of  Senator  Mundt  during  the 
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hearings  before  your  committee,  on  August 
26,  1959,  for  an  example  of  how  the  “local 
fair  rental  value”  limitation  on  conservation 
reserve  payments  in  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  will  apply  in  the  case  of  'a 
landlord-tenant  operated  farm. 

The  “local  fair  rental  value”  limitation 
leaves  the  county  committee  no  discretion 
except  to  take  the  production  on  the  farm 
for  the  last  5  years  and  divide  it  by  five  to  get 
the  average  annual  production.  In  areas 
where  cash  rental  rates  are  not  available, 
the  landlord’s  customary  share  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  taken  to  establish  the  local 
rental  value. 

If  we  take  as  an  example  a  farm  on  which 
the  average  return  per  acre  for  the  last  5 
years  has  been  $40,  in  an  area  where  the 
landlord’s  customary  share  of  the  crop  is 
one-fourth,  the  rent  would  be  established  at 
$10  per  acre.  Even  if  we  add  $2  per  acre  to 
cover  the  cost  of  controlling  weeds,  repair 
of  fences,  maintaining  cover,  and  other 
special  obligations  which  the  producer  as¬ 
sumes  under  the  conservation  reserve  con¬ 
tract,  the  maximum  rate  per  acre  which  may 
be  paid  on  the  farm  under  the  limitation,  is 
$12  per  acre.  This  $12  per  acre  does  not  all 
go  to  the  owner,  but  must  be  shared  by  the 
owner  with  the  tenant. 

In  areas  where  drought  or  other  disaster 
conditions  have  prevented  a  normal  crop  in 
any  1  or  more  of  the  5  years,  the  rate  of 
payment  will  be  even  lower. 

Under  this  limitation,  the  1960  rates  are 
considerably  less  than  the  rates  in  effect  for 
1959,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  rates  are 
not  sufficient  to  attract  participation  by 
landlord-tenant  operated  farms. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Mundt,  Young,  and  Schoeppel,  the  rates 
for  1960  would  be  comparable  to  the  rates 
in  1959. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Statement  bv  Senator  Mundt  Before  Senate 
Appropriation  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  inserted  at  the  proper  place  in 
the  bill,  having  to  do  with  the  soil  bank. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  make  the 
program  workable. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Congress,  a  new  limitation  was  written 
into  the  Agricultural  Apporpriation  Act  this 
year  providing  a  new  formula  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  annual  payments  for  land  put 
in  the  conservation  reserve. 

Under  the  original  Soil  Bank  Act,  we  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certain  guide¬ 
lines  to  follow  in  establishing  payment  rates 
and  left  him  sufficient  latitude  within  those 
guidelines  to  set  rates  which  were  fair  and 
reasonable.  We  said  there  that  “The  rate 
or  rates  of  the  annual  payment  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land  *  *  * 
taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  commodities 
customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in 
the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for 
cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county 
or  area,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain 
contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate.” 

You  will  notice  that  we  stated  that  the 
aim  should  be  to  provide  producers  with  a 
“fair  and  reasonable”  return  on  their  land. 
Under  another  provision  in  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  we  directed  the  Secretary  to  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  in  the  payments. 


The  new  limitation  on  payments  which 
was  written  into  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  this  year  has  proved  to  be  un¬ 
workable  and  makes  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  those  objectives. 

The  new  limitation  contained  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  provides  that  "in  establish¬ 
ing  annual  rental  rates  for  new  contracts, 
no  such  rental  rate  shall  be  established  in 
excess  of  the  local  fair  rental  value  of  the 
acreage  offered,  such  fair  rental  value  to  be 
based  upon  the  average  annual  crop  pro¬ 
duction  harvested  from  such  acreage  during 
the  past  5  crop  years.” 

Under  this  new  limitation,  county  com¬ 
mittees  are  left  with  no  discretion  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  rates  of  payment  other  than  to 
take  the  farmer’s  production  for  the  last 
5  years,  divide  it  by  five  to  get  the  average 
annual  production,  and  then  take  a  land¬ 
lord’s  fourth  of  that  to  determine  the  rental 
value.  A  small  amount  may  be  added  to 
reimburse  the  farmer  for  the  special  obliga¬ 
tions  which  he  assumes  under  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  contract  such  as  the  cost  of 
controlling  weeds,  building  fences,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  cover. 

If  we  take  as  an  example  land  which  has 
an  average  gross  return  of  $40  per  acre,  a 
landlord’s  one-fourth  or  whatever  it  might 
be  of  that.  If  we  add  $2  to  cover  the  cost  of 
weed  control,  mowing  the  cover,  building 
fences,  etc.,  the  maximum  annual  payment 
which  could  be  paid  would  be  $12  per  acre. 

The  owner  will  not  even  receive  all  of  this 
$12  since  it  must  be  divided  between  him 
and  his  tenant.  What  owner,  who  can  rent 
his  land  to  a  private  individual  for  $10,  is 
going  to  put  his  land  in  the  Conservation 
Reserve  for  $12  and  have  to  share  the  $12 
with  a  tenant? 

In  some  States,  such  as  my  own,  where 
there  have  been  1  or  more  dry  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  5  years,  the  amount  of  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  in  many  cases  will  be  ridicu¬ 
lously  low. 

What  this  means  is  that  some  States  will 
virtually  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  program.  And  in  nearly  all  States, 
the  I960  rate  will  be  much  below  the  rates 
being  paid  under  current  contracts. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
substitute  for  the  limitation  in  the  original 
Appropriation  Act,  the  provision  that  no 
annual  payment  shall  be  established  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
placed  under  contract  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  payment  rate  be  established  in  excess 
of  the  1959  rate. 

This  will  give  the  local  county  committees 
sufficient  discretion  to  set  rates  which  are 
fair  and  reasonable  and  at  the  same  time 
will  afford  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
rates  being  too  high. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  but  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  state 
that  we  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  because  originally  we 
thought  this  provision  could  be  added  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  if 
one  came  along,  or  to  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  bill.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  since  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  State  and  county  commit¬ 
teemen  know  the  rules,  we  are  offering 
this  proposal  at  this  time,  since  it  seems 
to  be  the  first  place  it  can  be  done 
realistically,  to  get  the  guidelines  out  to 
our  farmers  and  their  committeemen  so 


signups  can  proceed  effectively  for  the 
crop  year  of  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  reserving  the  balance  of  my  time 
for  later  discourse. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
correct  the  effects  of  a  rider  which  was 
placed  on  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  without  hear¬ 
ing.  The  intent  of  the  rider  was  well 
meant,  well  intentioned;  it  would  have 
based  the  payments  on  rental  values, 
rather  than  on  the  land  production  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  farms.  That  procedure 
will  work  all  right  in  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  probably  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States  the  payments 
would  be  very  unfair,  particularly  as  be¬ 
tween  the  renter  and  the  landlord.  If 
there  were  no  renter  at  all,  the  payments 
would  not  be  too  bad  in  certain  instances. 

In  no  event  imder  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  could  the  payments  be  higher 
than  those  of  last  year.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  because  there  is  only  about 
half  as  much  money  available  for  the 
program  in  1960  as  was  available  for  the 
program  in  1959,  there  will  be  a  sharp 
bidding  among  the  farmers  to  put  their 
land  under  the  program.  As  a  result,  the 
payments  will  be  far  less  per  farm  in 
1960  than  they  will  be  this  year. 

If  the  present  law  is  not  changed, 
there  will  be  a  grave  injustice  done  to 
farmers  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  North  Dakota  is  one  of  those 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recognized  that  the  provisions  of  the 
rider  which  was  written  into  the  pre¬ 
vious  appropriation  bill  are  unfair  and 
unworkable.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  an  urgent  sit¬ 
uation.  We  have  the  “signup”  all  over 
the  Nation  for  the  soil  bank  program 
for  next  year  on  September  10.  Unless 
Congress  takes  action  immediately,  there 
will  be  a  very  unfair  situation  and  an 
unworkable  situation  throughout  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel],  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues,  as  indicated,  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  As  pointed 
out,  an  emergency  situation  confronts 
the  areas  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  up 
against  a  deadline.  It  has  been  freely 
admitted  that  the  rider  placed  on  the 
appropriation  bill  heretofore  places  an 
entirely  different  criteria  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  than  was  intended  by  the  Congress. 
This  is  the  only  opportunity  we  shall 
have  before  the  deadline  to  get  correc¬ 
tive  legislation,  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  in¬ 
equities  among  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants  as  well. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  we 
who  sponsored  this  amendment  believe 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  That 
is,  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
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criteria  that  would  have  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  out  the  rider  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  measure,  which  was  heretofore 
placed  on  the  measure  in  the  event  of 

crop  failures. 

Various  sections  in  the  United  States 
have  had  one  or  two  crop  failures  in  a 
period  of  5  years.  It  would  absolutely 
be  an  inequitable  situation,  and  this  type 
of  amendment,  we  believe,  equitably  and 
fairly  eliminates  inequities  which  would 
result. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  amendment.  I 
know  that  in  many  conversations,  as 
well  as  communications  from  my  own 
area  of  the  country,  I  have  found  that 
the  present  provisions  of  the  law  result 
in  very  great  injustices  and  inequities. 
Under  the  present  5-year  average  of  the 
present  law,  this  would  result  in  my  own 
State,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  Great 
Plains  area,  in  rentals  of  $2  to  perhaps 
$3  being  paid  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve.  Of  course,  that  means  that  the 
people  in  that  area  could  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  conservation  reserve  in  any 
respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  inequity 
should  be  corrected,  and  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  now,  because  this  is  probably  the 
only  opportunity  we  will  have  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  For  that  reason  I  have  joined 
my  colleagues  in  the  submission  of  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  I  believe  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  it.  In  the  event  there  is 
no  further  discussion,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

In  short,  what  the  amendment  does  is 
to  provide  that  in  the  last  year  in  which 
the  soil  bank  is  authorized  to  operate, 
the  rental  payments  and  allocations  will 
be  commensurate  and  related  to  those 
which  obtained  for  1959,  and  that  the 
language  which  has  caused  so  much 
concern  throughout  the  country  will  be 
set  aside  insofar  as  it  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  appropriations  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  stated,  hearings  were 
held  a  few  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
pinpoint  the  evils  about  which  he  com¬ 
plains.  It  is  by  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  the  proposal  he 
is  making,  but  it  is  also  my  judgment 
than  an  amendment  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  attached  to  legislation  extending 
Public  Law  480,  but  since  this  bill  has  al¬ 
ready  had  the  food  stamp  plan  and  other 
provisions  added  to  it,  I  urge  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  further  explanation  of 
the  amendment  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  essence,  this  amendment  reinstates  the 
limitation  on  annual  rental  payments  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program  which  was 
in  effect  in  1959  under  the  1959  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  and  supersedes  the  limitation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Public  Law  86-80,  the  1960  Appro¬ 
priation  Act. 

The  limitation  which  was  prescribed  by 
the  1959  Appropriation  Act  was  20  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  con¬ 
tract. 

The  limitation  prescribed  by  the  1960  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  for  new  contracts  entered 
into  in  1960  is  the  local  fair  rental  value  of 
the  land  placed  under  the  contract,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  annual 
crop  production  during  the  past  five  crop 
years.  A  number  of  problems  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  prescribed  by 
the  1960  Appropriation  Act.  Since  the  law 
provides  for  sharing  by  the  landlord  and 
tenant  of  the  payment,  the  1960  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  limitation  would  require  that  the 
landlord  receive  less  than  the  fair  rental 
value  as  his  share  of  the  payment.  Further, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  take 
land  out  of  production,  it  requires  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  fair  rental  value  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Still  further,  the 
5-year  production  basis  causes  problems 
where  the  land  is  summer  fallowed  in  some 
years  or  has  been  subject  to  drought  for 
some  period  of  the  five  years. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
these  difficulties  by  returning  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  prescribed  in  1959.  The  amendment, 
however,  does  also  provide,  as  an  additional 
safeguard,  that  the  annual  payment  rate 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that  which  would 
have  been  established  under  the  1959  pro¬ 
gram.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  change  in 
the  limitation  which  would  be  made  by  the 
amendment,  the  amendment  excuses  land- 
owners  and  operators  from  estimating  the 
value  of  the  land  or  certifying  as  to  produc¬ 
tion  history  or  productivity. 

It  may  be  that  the  amendment  would  ac¬ 
complish  a  good  purpose,  but  it  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pending  measure  and  has  not 
been  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert- 
the  following: 

(  )  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  306.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  under  section  106  of  this 
Act  that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus 
agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make  such 
commodity  available  for  distribution  ti 
needy  families  and  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  as  he  determines 
are  reasonably  necessary  before  such  com¬ 
modity  is  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  for  myself  and  my  col¬ 
leagues,  Senators  Morton,  Douglas, 
Lancer,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Hen¬ 


nings,  Keating,  Clark,  Scott,  Bush, 
Randolph,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Yar¬ 
borough,  Fong,  and  Javits. 

I  have  distributed  copies  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  that  Senators  will  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  explain  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  very  briefly.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assure  that  needy  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  are  designated 
by  State  agencies  eligible  to  receive  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  food  shall  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  receive  what  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  their  needs,  before  surplus 
agricultural  foods  are  sold  abroad  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  tha£ 
my  amendment  does  not  establish  any 
new  relief  agencies.  It  does  not  upset 
the  present  Federal  Government-State - 
local  community  relationship.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  number  of  recipients  of 
surplus  foods  unless  the  States  take  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  people  eligible  to  receive 
food.  It  does  not  interfere  with  dollar 
sales  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  amendment  does  provide  that  in 
the  event  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  there  is  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  surplus  foods  to  permit  their  sale 
abroad  for  foreign  currency,  that  before 
he  makes  such  sales  or  authorizes  such 
sales  to  be  made  abroad,  he  shall  first 
make  the  surplus  food  available  to  the 
needy  people  and  needy  families  of  the 
United  States.  My  amendment  will  as¬ 
sure  that  we  do  justice  to  the  needy  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  own  country,  that  we  supply 
them  needed  food  before  we  send  it  to 
other  peoples  throughout  the  world.  We 
can  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people,  and 
still  there  will  be  plenty  left,  supplies 
running  over,  to  send  to  other  peoples. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOQ.SE.  Mr.  President,  I  heart¬ 
ily  endorse  the  Senator’s  amendment. 
As  he  knows,  I  took  a  somewhat  similar 
position  in  principleNearlier  this  year  to 
get  food  to  needy  families  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  to  feed  about  7,000  little  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  even  get  one  meal  a 
day.  I  would  consider  it  a  great  honor 
if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  in¬ 
clude  my  name  as  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 
He  has  been  a  great  fighter  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  This  amendment  will 
help  the  school-lunch  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  presents  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  he  called  to  our  attention 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  attached  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  believe  it  spells 
out  with  a  little  more  definiteness  and 
detail  the  objectives  the  Senator  has  so 
justly  sought.  What  he  seeks  to  do  is 
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the  very  essence  of  social  justice  in  our 
country.  He  seeks  to  have  surplus  com¬ 
modities  used  on  a  basis  of  equality  for 
home  consumption  for  our  own  needy 
as  for  recipients  of  commodities  abroad. 
In  other  words,  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  asking  is  that  we  apply  the 
old  adage  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
In  that  spirit  he  has  performed  a  great 
service. 

I  support  his  amendment,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated  to  him  earlier,  and  I,  too,  should 
like  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  should  like  very 
much  for  him  to  be  joined  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  He  has  worked  hard  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  months  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  for  the  needy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  speak  on  an  extraneous 
matter? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  take  a  few  more 
minutes^  and  then  I  shall  yield.  I 
should  like  to  finish  explaining  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mi’.  COOPER.  May  I  just  take  a  min¬ 
ute?  This  is  not  an  academic  matter  to 
me.  It  arises  from  experience  last 
September,  when  I  went  into  the 
eastern  part  of  my  State  when  Congress 
adjourned.  I  found  that  thousands  of 
people — unemployed  miners,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  older  people — were  receiving  sur¬ 
plus  food.  They  were  receiving  ship¬ 
ments,  at  irregular  intervals,  powdered 
milk,  rice,  cornmeal,  flour,  and  sometimes 
cheese.  I  talked  to  the  officials  of  Har¬ 
lan  County  and  other  counties,  and  im¬ 
mediately  asked  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  help.  I  said,  “Can  you  send 
more  regular  shipments,  and  will  you 
provide  a  better  variety  of  food  for  the 
needy  people  of  Kentucky  and  other 
States  ?  ”  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  send  more  regular  shipments.  But 
the  Deparment  did  nothing  about  pro¬ 
viding  a  better  variety  of  food.  The  De¬ 
partment  contended  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  section  106  of  Public  Law 
480,  and  other  provisions  of  law,  priori¬ 
ties  had  been  established  which  placed 
the  needy  people  of  this  country  behind 
the  people  of  foreign  countries,  if  food 
commodities  were  sold  or  could  be  sold 
for  foreign  currencies. 

For  a  year  now  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  beans,  cooking  oils,  and  fruits  and 
fresh  and  canned  meats,  when  available. 

I  found  that  even  though  they  were  in 
supply,  they  were  being  held,  because  it 
was  possible  that  a  sale  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  might  be  made. 

I  shall  not  take  further  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  an  analysis  which  shows 
that  at  the  very  .time  people  in  the 
United  States  needed!  beans  and  cooking 
oil  and  other  available  products,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  not  send 
them  to  the  needy  of  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  possible  to  make 
a  sale  for  foreign  currency.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness,  I  repeat  that  the  Secretary  con¬ 
tended,  and  I  assume  with  sincerity,  he 
was  following  the  law.  My  amendment 
will  direct  him  to  take  care  first  of  our 
needy — and,  as  I  have  said,  there  will  be 


plenty  left  for  other  people  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  can  help  them. 
It  will  have  no  effect  on  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  dried  milk,  and  other  surplus  foods, 
for  they  are  in  tremendous  supply.  The 
amendment  will  provide  a  better  variety 
of  filling  foods,  beans,  cooking  oil  for 
gravy,  fruit,  and  meats  when  available. 

I  have  outlined  the  purposes  of  my 
amendment.  Today  in  this  country — 
although  our  economy  is  booming,  and 
most  people  in  this  Nation  have  more  to 
eat  than  ever  before — thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  and  need  food.  This 
amendment  would  give  them  the  same 
privilege  we  give  to  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  my  colleague. 
Senator  Morton,  is  very  interested  in  the 
amendment  of  which  he  is  a  cosponsor, 
and  is  supporting  it  fully.  Also  those 
among  others,  Senators  Byrd  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  of  West  Virginia,  representing 
coal-producing  States,  also  cosponsors, 
have  made  tremendous  efforts  to  secure 
more  food  for  their  peoples,  as  have  Sen¬ 
ators  Clark  and  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  and 
say  to  cosponsor  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  with  whom  I  joined  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of  the  depressed  areas  bill,  and  who 
has  fought  for  2  years  for  the  people  of 
our  depressed  areas. 


RETURN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  return  to  Washington  in  just  20 
minutes.  No  doubt  almost  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  be  on  hand  to  greet 
him  at  2  o’clock  at  the  airport  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in 
transacting  the  public  business. 

However,  I  think  the  record  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  it  is  only  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  required  to  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  devoting  ourselves  to  highly  impor¬ 
tant  legislation,  that  we  are  prevented 
from  saluting,  in  a  body,  an  American 
Chief  Executive,  as  our  able  friend  from 
Wisconsin  previously  said,  on  a  return 
from  a  thrilling,  moving,  and  construc¬ 
tive  sojourn  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  to  join  in  the  expression  of  good 
wishes  and  commendation  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  ^ 

He  has  undertaken  a  very  arduous 
tour.  He  has  met  with  the  leaders  of 
the  great  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alli¬ 
ance.  I  truly  believe  that  this  visit  by 
the  President  to  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
certain  nations,  particularly  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  has  been  a 
very  constructive  and  helpful  enterprise. 

I  am  sure  it  is  gratifying  to  every  one 
of  us  that  the  President  returns  to  us 
in  good  health  and  strength,  and  safely. 
As  a  member  of  the  so-called  opposition 
party,  I  wish  to  join  the  acting  minority 
leader  in  saying  that  nothing  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  be  able 
to  be  at  the  National  Airport  to  greet 


the  Chief  Executive  as  he  returns  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  his  work 
and  the  call  of  duty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  too,  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues,  in 
their  words  of  appreciation,  felicitations, 
and  pride  over  the  leadership,  in  the 
quest  for  peace  with  honor,  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  principal  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  I  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion  on  my  colleagues. 

Senators  will  note  that  there  is  al¬ 
most  an  equal  number  of  sponsors  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

My  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  him  as  an  additional  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
probably  have  a  greater  need  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
With  the  assistance  of  my  junior  col¬ 
league  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  [Mr. 
Scott]  ,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  pry  some  food  loose 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
those  people.  We  have  been  signally  un¬ 
successful  in  getting  any  additional 
products  made  available.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Department  representatives 
was  that  Public  Law  480  sales  of  surplus 
food  abroad  have  priority  over  all  other 
domestic  and  foreign  distribution. 

Under  the  head  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  distribution  there  are  three  priori¬ 
ties:  First,  the  school-lunch  program; 
second,  institutional  programs;  third, 
the  program  for  the  needy. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  would  change  the  order  of 
priority.  It  would  give  food  for  the 
needy  of  the  United  States  first  priority. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  just,  right,  and ' 
fair.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
supported  foreign  aid.  I  would  support 
it  again.  But  I  see  no  need  for  taking 
food  out  of  the  mouths  of  hungry  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  order  to  sell  it  abroad,  for  cur¬ 
rencies  of  dubious  value. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kentucky. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  machinery,  equipment,  technical 
advice,  military  assistance,  and  many 
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other  things,  including  food  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  to  assist  other  countries,  we 
certainly  should  use  some  of  it  to  take 
care  of  our  own  people  in  this  country. 
There  is  something  very  wrong,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  are  not  as  willing  to  aid 
our  needy  as  we  are  to  aid  needy  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Surely  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
suffering  of  many  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
icans  in  this  country. 

The  funds  involved  here  merely  repre¬ 
sent  money  being  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Government,  in  that  the 
funds  are  drawn  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  account  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  an  appropriate  agency  in  it. 
Not  only  would  any  additional  moneys 
spent  under  this  amendment  be  paid  to 
the  Government,  but  there  is  also  im¬ 
portant  saving,  in  that  if  we  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  food  in  storage,  we  save 
storage  costs  on  our  huge  stock  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses. 

Therefore,  with  enthusiasm  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  in  bringing  this  subject  to  our 
attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
steady  support  of  this  amendment  now, 
and  all  during  the  year.  v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  closing,  I  point  out 
again  that  the  amendment  I  offer  would 
not  establish  any  new  relief  system.  It 
would  not  upset  the  State-Federal  re¬ 
lationship  with  respect  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  food  or  the  designation 
of  recipients.  In  my  judgment  it  would 
not  cost  any  more  money  than  the  pro¬ 
gram  now  operated.  I  think  it  would 
actually  save  money,  because  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  food  to  foreign  countries  requires 
expensive  ocean  freight  charges. 

Only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  food 
is  involved.  Let  me  give  one  example. 
Early  this  year  we  were  trying  to  get 
cooking  oil  and  beans.  We  could  get 
neither  oil  nor  beans.  Yet,  during  the  6- 
month  period  from  January  1,  1959,  to 
June  30,  1959,  a  total  of  $2  million  in 
dried  edible  beans  was  sent  abroad,  with 
no  distribution  to  needy  people  in  this 
country.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  year  1959,  a  total  of  $4.1  million 
in  dried  edible  beans  was  sent  abroad, 
but  none  was  supplied  to  the  domestic 
food  distribution  program. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1959,  a  total  of  $509.3  million  in  cooking 
oil  was  sent  abroad,  while  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  needy  people  of  this 
country  during  the  same  period  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  $14.4  million. 

I  close  by  repeating  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  justice  that  we  treat  the  needy  of  this 
country  as  well  as  we  do  those  of  other 
countries.  And  I  make  that  statement 
as  one  of  those  who  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minute^.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  already  has  the  authority  to  do 
what  this  amendment  provides.  The 
only  difference  is  that  under  section  32, 
which  provides  for  funds,  and  under  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  act  of  1949,  the  Secretary 
is  permitted  to  use  quantities  of  our 
surplus  commodities  as  he  determines 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  assist  our 
own  people  before  any  of  the  surpluses 
are  sold  under  title  I. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  makes  it  obligatory  on  the 
Secretary  to  do  that  which  is  now  per¬ 
missive.  It  is  my  judgment  that  in  every 
case,  whether  it  be  permissive  or  ob¬ 
ligatory,  it  still  is  left  to  the  Secretary 
to  set  aside  such  quantities  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  our 
own  needy  people  before  any  surplus 
commodities  are  sold  abroad. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference/ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  agreed  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference,  so  I  do  not  want  to 
be  like  the  lawyer  who  asks  an  addi¬ 
tional  question  after  the  judge  has  ruled 
in  his  favor,  and  then  loses  the  case. 
But  a  minute  ago  the  Senatdr  made  a 
statement  which  was — as  I  understood 
him — that  the  Secretary  has  authority 
now  to  do  what  my  amendment  pro¬ 
poses.  The  Senator  knows  the  tremen¬ 
dous  confidence  I  have  in  him.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Secretary  has  told  me  that  he 
does  not  have  such  authority.  For  1 
year  I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  send  beans,  cooking  oil, 
fruit,  and  any  other  commodities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  my  State  and  other 
States.  But  he  has  told  me  that  he  did 
not  have  such  authority  if  the  commodi¬ 
ties  could  be  sold  abroad  for  foreign 
currencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  for  that 
may  have  been  that  such  commodities 
were  sold  for  dollars  and  not  for  soft 
currencies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  would 
not  apply  if  the  commodities  could  be 
sold  for  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  held 
beans,  cooking  oil,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  in  storage  in  the  expectation  that 
they  could  be  sold  for  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  advised  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
seeks  to  do  can  now  be  done.  The  only 
difference  is  that  his  amendment  makes 
it  obligatory.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  go 
at  that.  Of  course,  even  though  it  is 
made  obligatory,  the  Secretary  under 
this  amendment  could  dispose  of,  or 
would  be  almost  forced  to  dispose  of,  sur¬ 
pluses  for  dollars  before  he  made  them 
available  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  only  in  the  event  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  sold  for  soft  currencies  that  the 
proposal  is  made  obligatory. 


September  7 - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  willingness  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
What  the  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  told  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  the  same  as  they 
told  me,  namely,  that  the  order  of  pri¬ 
ority  administratively,  at  present,  is: 
First,  sale  abroad  for  dollars;  second, 
sale  abroad  for  foreign  currencies; 
third,  the  school  lunch  program;  fourth, 
distribution  to  institutions;  and  fifth, 
the  needy  persons  programs.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference.  I  commend  him  for 
his  action. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Section  347 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  follow¬ 
ing;  “Provided,  however.  That  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  for  the  I960  crop 
of  such  cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  v 
for  such  cotton.” 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  relates  only  to  the  extra  long 
staple  cotton,  or  premium  grade  cotton. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  he  preferred  not  to  in¬ 
clude  the  amendment  in  the  bill,  but 
to  try  to  restrict  the  bill  to  the  items 
germane  to  it,  nevertheless,  the  inclusion  j 
of  the  food  stamp  plan  has  violated  the 
rule  of  germaneness.  Therefore,  I  asked 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  I 
might  present  my  amendment  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  desire  not  to  do  so.  The 
amendment  provides  that  for  the  year 
1960  only,  the  marketing  quota  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  current  marketing 
quota.  I  hope  the  amendment  may  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  an  agreed  program  with  respect  to 
another  item  in  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  now  offering  this  | 
proposal? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  is  the  item 
on  which  there  has  been  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  agreed  upon  program? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  say  there 
was  an  agreement ;  I  simply  say  that  the 
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food  stamp  plan  is  covered  by  another 
bill,  which  I  understand  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  re¬ 
ported.  Yet,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
other  bill  to  reach  the  floor,  the  Senate 
in  its  wisdom  decided  to  adopt  the  food 
stamp  plan  and  place  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  food  stamp 
plan  proposal  which  was  adopted  over 
my  protest  is  identical  with  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  today.  I  do  not 
believe  the  pending  measure  is  the  place 
for  the  food  stamp  plan.  That  was  why 
I  objected  to  it. 

The  proposal  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  offering  has 
been  adopted  by  the  House  and  is  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  answer 
ihy  question.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  there  was  an  agreed  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  wish  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  impression.  There  was  no 
understanding  by  any  Senators  except 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  my¬ 
self.  We  agreed  to  withhold  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  keep  only  germane 
items  in  the  bill.  But  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  that  wish  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  food  stamp  plan  amendment. 
So  the  agreement  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  myself  has  been 
abandoned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  moment  ago  engage  in 
a  discussion  in  which  he  said  that  there 
was  an  understanding  that  the  trial  of 
the  food  stamp  plan  was  to  be  made  per¬ 
missive.  But  then  it  was  finally  changed 
and  made  mandatory.  That  was  con¬ 
trary  to  what  he  understood  was  to  be 
the  plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  that  agreed  course  of  conduct. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  a  mis¬ 
understanding  or  a  disagreement  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  had  agreed  to  and  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey].  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  agreed  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  making  the  food  stamp  plan  per¬ 
missive.  He  so  stated  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida.  But 
instead  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  in  that  amendment  the  plan  was 
made  obligatory.  Of  course,  that  is  why 
I  objected  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes.  I  objected  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  spoke  against  it.  But  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  we  now  beginning 
to  pass  bills  because  we  are  becoming 
physically  exhausted?  Are  we  beginning 
to  yield  on  amendments  because  we  no 
longer  have  the  energy  to  stand  up  and 
learn  about  them  and  do  what  we  think 
is  right?  The  Senator  need  not  reply. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  not  involve  that  kind 
of  situation.  It  was  originally  to  have 
been  handled  as  a  seperate  item,  but 
this  is  an  expeditious  way  to  handle  it. 
I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tire  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield?  I  un¬ 
derstand  his  amendment  relates  to  the 
shipping  portion  of  the  bill.  I  think  we 
have  about  finished  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  substantive  amendments. 
However,  I  have  one  which  I  should  like 
to  offer.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  too 
much  controversy  about  it.  So  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

I  will  withhold  the  offering  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“9-1-59— D.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  printed  amendment  be 
modified,  in  line  4,  on  page  1,  by  striking 
out  the  word  “directed”  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  “authorized.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly, 
and  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  without  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  modi¬ 
fied  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.v 
Humphrey  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(  )  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 

ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows  : 

“Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  is  hereby  authorized— 

"(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropirate, 
to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered 
with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  for  use  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided 
above  such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and 
edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  com¬ 
modities  under  the  price  support  program. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  com¬ 


modities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is 
authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food 
commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 

Mi’.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  deem  to  be  appropriate,  to 
make  available  its  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  and  products  thereof, 
for  donation  by  voluntary,  nonprofit 
agencies  registered  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  legislation  of 
this  sort,  particularly  in  view  of  the  po¬ 
tential  influx  of  substantial  quantities 
of  lard,  due  to  excess  production  of 
pork. 

The  amendment  also  relates  to  oils 
which  are  the  products  of  cottonseed, 
soybeans,  and  linseed.  It  merely  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize  these 
commodities  and  their  products  for  the 
purposes  of  donation  for  relief  feeding. 

I  think  the  amendment  will  have  a 
very  salutary  effect,  in  light  of  what  the 
market  conditions  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 
Section  306:  This  new  section  specifies 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  nonprofit  voluntary  or¬ 
ganizations  registered  with  the  Department 
of  State,  and  international  organizations  for 
use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  donations  animal  fats,  edible  oils, 
and  products  thereof  to  maintain  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans.  The 
executive  branch  already  has  this  authority, 
but  this  section  makes  it  specific,  in  order 
to  urge  the  executive  branch  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 
Animal  fats  and  edible  oils  have  been  needed 
and  requested  by  voluntary  organizations, 
but  have  been  denied  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment,  as  originally  drafted, 
directed  the  Secretary  to  do  these  things, 
but  that  the  modified  amendment  is 
permissive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  permissive. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  the  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  was  ordered  printed  in 
the  Record: 

Fats  and  Oils  Donations 

This  provision  would  authorize  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  (1)  to  donate  its 
stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  or 
products  thereof  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
to  purchase  such  quantities  of  such  com¬ 
modities  for  such  donation  as  will  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
beans. 

Authority  for  the  donation  of  such  com¬ 
modities  already  exists  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  other 
provisions  of  law  upon  the  same  conditions 
applicable  to  other  commodities.  Authority 
to  acquire  such  commodities  also  exists. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  fats  and 
oils  should  be  treated  differently  than  other 
commodities.  In  its  report  on  S.  1711,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that  “Cur¬ 
rent  market  situations  indicate  the  strong 
possibility  that  all  surplus  edible  vegetable 
oils  in  the  United  States  may  be  needed  to 
meet  demands  of  dollar  sales  or  title  I  agree¬ 
ments.  The  continued  low  production  of 
coconut  oil,  the  flood  disasters  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  area,  and  the  failure  of  Communist 
China  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  earlier 
Indications  may  develop  a  tightness  in  the 
world  market  for  edible  oils  which  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  absorb  the  indicated 
surplus  in  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  825.  An  act  to  revise  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commissioner  for  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Ariz.; 

S.  1973.  An  act  to  extend  the  validity  of 
the  passport  to  3  years: 

S.  2390.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Everglades  City,  Fla.,  in  furtherance  of  the 
administration  and  use  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park;  and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Roosevelt  Dam,  Reservoir,  and 
Powerplant  in  Arizona  to  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  Dam,  Lake  and  Power  Plant. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con¬ 
current  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

3.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  “Fall¬ 
out  From  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing”;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  “Bio¬ 
logical  and  Environmental  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War.” 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  2181)  to  amend  the  Min¬ 
eral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 


thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Wharton 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent.  There¬ 
fore,  at  this  time  I  call  up  his  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  designated  as  “8-29-59- 
A,”  and  offer  the  amendment  for  him, 
on  behalf  of  himself,  myself,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  , 
and  my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  II.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II,  or  III  <xf 
this  Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
export  vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  ‘export  vessel' 
shall  mean  the  ocean  vessel  transporting 
the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from 
the  United  States  port  of  loading  to  foreign 
port  of  discharge.” 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated,  this  amendment  is  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges];  and  I 
have  joined  him  in  offering  it,  as  have 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  quite  obvious.  It  would 
require  that  any  agricultural  products 
shipped  to  a  foreign  country  under  titles 
I,  II,  or  in  of  the  act,  be  directly  loaded 
at  an  American  port  for  export. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  was  enacted,  it  was  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
economic  stability  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  national  welfare.  Title  I 
of  the  act  authorized  the  President  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  friendly  na¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 

Now  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  1954  act,  we 
would  do  well  to  carefully  examine,  in 


the  light  of  the  national  welfare,  the 
promotion  of  which  Congress  has  de¬ 
clared  to  be  its  policy,  a  recent  action  of. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  refer, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  decision  to  provide 
U.S.  inspection  and  grade  certification 
of  title  I  grains  at  Canadian  ports  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

Grains  moving  under  oversea  trade 
contracts  have  heretofore  required  cer¬ 
tificates  of  grade  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
Act.  This  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
an  altogether  wise  and  just  requirement, 

•  whereby  the  quality  of  the  American  ex¬ 
port  is  guaranteed  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  trade  contracts. 
It  has  also  been  heretofore  required, 
with  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  that  the 
inspection  which  results  in  the  issuance 
of  grade  certificates  be  carried  on  ex¬ 
clusively  at  points  of  departure  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  this  second  require¬ 
ment  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  without  legal  or  moral  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  without  regard  for  conse¬ 
quence,  has  discarded  by  its  recent  rul¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
amendment  not  only  to  restore  the 
agency  requirement,  but  also  to  make  it 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

In  joining  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  selling  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  my  judgment,  both  the 
principle  and  the  methods  which  have 
been  devised  for  carrying  the  principle 
into  effect  are  of  indisputable  value. 
They  not  only  permit  the  disposal  of  the 
expensive  and  unmanageable  surpluses 
held  in  stock  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  but  they  also  increase  the 
consumption  of  American  produce 
abroad  and  make  available  funds  to 
finance  needed  activities  and  services  in 
foreign  countries.  Rarely  have  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  been  advanced  so 
generously  by  a  single  law. 

Nor  would  I  want  it  though  that  I  am 
opposed  to  adequate  and  improved  in¬ 
spection  of  American  grain  exports,  for 
we  have  an  undoubted  responsibility  to 
warrant  the  quality  of  our  merchandise. 
What  I  am  opposed  to,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  careless  disruption  of  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy  which 
will  inevitably  and  immediately  take 
place  now  that  the  Department’s  new 
inspection  regulation  has  become  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  September  1. 

In  the  first  place,  the  inspection  and 
certification  of  title  I  and  other  export 
program  grains  at  Canadian  ports  are  of 
questionable  legality.  What  procedures 
have  been  established  for  procuring  Fed¬ 
eral  appeal  grade  certificates,  the  extra 
quality  assurance  which  is  available  at 
U.S.  ports?  What  jurisdictional  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  event  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  in  large  part 
a  criminal  statute,  is  violated  in  Can¬ 
ada?  These  are  legal  points  upon  which 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell,  because  so  much 
more  of  importance  is  at  stake.  The  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
failed  to  express  itself  on  these  points, 
however,  is  a  good  indication  of  the  du- 
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bious  and  uncertain  legal  foundation  of 
its  decision. 

Now,  Mr.  president,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  true  crux  of  the  problem.  What  has 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  accom¬ 
plished  by  its  arbitrary  decree?  In  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  it  has  assured  that  the 
grains  contractually  committed  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  under  trade  agreements 
be  moved  from  the  midwestern  grain 
centers  for  shipment  out  of  the  nearest 
available  outlets.  It  mattered  not  one 
iota  that  the  nearest  outlets  happened  to 
be  Canadian.  And  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
export  grains  could  be  inspected  only  at 
American  outlets,  it  simply  waved  its 
administrative  wand  and  made  the  re¬ 
quirement  disappear.  In  just  such  a 
casual  manner  as  this,  after  only  one 
public  hearing,  at  which  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  was  expressed  by  Atlantic  and  gulf 
port  representatives  and  by  the  National 
Grain  Trade  Council,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  effectively  rerouted  the 
course  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
every  year.  This  diversion  will  leave  in 
its  wake  economic  devastation  of  gigan¬ 
tic  dimensions.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  it  will  cause  a  tremen¬ 
dous  annual  loss  in  wages  and  taxes  and 
transportation  earnings.  It  will  idle 
facilities  which  were  created  and  man¬ 
power  which  was  employed  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  continuing  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  And  all  this 
economic  distress  will  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  impartial  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  congratulate  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  in¬ 
genuity  it  has  displayed  in  improving  on 
that  legendary  financial  transaction  in 
which  Peter  is  robbed  to  pay  Paul.  In 
this  instance,  the  deepwater  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports,  the  skilled  labor  em¬ 
ployed  at  these  ports,  and  the  American 
taxpayer  generally  is  robbed  in  order  to 
fatten  up  the  economies  of  Canada  and 
a  few  Midwestern  States.  It  certainly 
requires  no  precise  definition  or  schol¬ 
arly  analysis  to  realize  that  building  up 
Canadian  commerce  at  the  expense  of 
American  commerce  is  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  but  since  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  proved  itself  such  an  in¬ 
ept  interpreter  of  the  .public  welfare,  the 
grave  responsibility  to  legislate  has  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  Senate. 

As  the  situation  stands,  now  that  the 
inspection  and  certification  of  grains  is 
available  at  Canadian  ports,  the  surplus 
grain  commodities  earmarked  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  will  be  loaded  into  barges 
at  midwestern  lake  ports,  carried  to  the 
large  Canadian  seaway  ports,  and  there 
transferred  to  the  final  export  vessel.  By 
this  arrangement,  all  the  seaway  opera¬ 
tors  and  all  the  foreign  shippers  who 
handle  the  bulk  of  seaway  exports  will 
prosper  and  multiply.  But  let  me  em¬ 
phasize,  Mr.  President,  that  for  every 
dollar  of  new  Canadian  prosperity  there 
will  be  a  dollar  less  in  the  pockets  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  And  let 
me  emphasize  that  this  reallocation  of 
economic  resources  to  promote  Canadian 
welfare  has  been  ordered  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  with  whose 


dollars  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  purchases  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  export. 

It  is  argued  that  the  present  amend¬ 
ment  deals  a  fatal  blow  to  the  great 
Midwest,  that  its  enactment  will  cripple 
useful  operations  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  argument  is  made  that, 
since  the  seaway  project  was  constructed 
at  great  public  expense,  it  should  now 
be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent.  This  very  line  of  reasoning  was 
taken  in  a  letter  pertaining  to  the  export 
grain  situation  which  I  recently  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

It  is  assumed  that  with  substantial  expen¬ 
ditures  by  the  United  States  for  development 
of  the  seaway  it  should  be  used  to  the  extent 
practical  in  exporting  U.S.  grain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  in  which  this  senti¬ 
ment  was  conveyed  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1959. 
Hon.  John  Marshall  Butler, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Butler:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letters  of  July  22  and  August  3,  1959, 
in  further  reference  to  U.S.  inspection  at 
the  Canadian  port  of  U.S.  grain  transshipped 
through  Canadian  ports. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  on  July  21,  we  con¬ 
sidered  making  U.S.  grain  transshipped 
through  Canadian  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  eligible  for  financing  under  title  I, 
Public  Law  480,  both  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
inspection  at  the  U.S.  lake  port  at  which  the 
grain  was  loaded  and  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
inspection  at  the  Canadian  port.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation  with  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  Government  we  learned  that  it 
now  requires  the  inspection  of  grain  loaded 
to  ocean  vessels  at  St.  Lawrence  ports  even 
though  such  grain  was  inspected  at  the  time 
it  was  loaded  to  lake  boats  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur.  This  is  a  recent  change 
with  a  view  to  providing  high-quality  grain 
for  export. 

The  Department  in  1933  discontinued  the 
use  of  so-called  split  certificates  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grain  loaded  at  the  upper  Lakes 
sold  in  Eastern  States.  Complaints  have 
been  received  from  foreign  buyers  concern¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  U.S.  grains  transshipped 
through  Canada.  It  appears  proper  to  re¬ 
quire  U.S.  inspection  of  all  U.S.  grains  ex¬ 
ported  under  U.S.  subsidy  programs  through 
Canadian  ports.  Inspection  at  Canadian 
ports  of  such  grain  provides  information 
concerning  the  kind  and  quality  of  U.S.  grain 
loaded  to  ocean  vessels  at  Canadian  ports 
and  information  with  which  to  review  the 
price  paid  by  the  foreign  country,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  grain  obtained  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  for  which  the  United 
States  receives  foreign  currency  in  payment. 

It  is  assumed  that  with  substantial  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  United  States  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  seaway  it  should  be  used  to  the 
extent  practical  in  exporting  U.S.  grain.  We 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  determined  at  this 
time  whether  or  not  requiring  U.S.  inspec¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  grain  transshipped  through  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports  of  itself  will  be  or  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  port  of  Baltimore  and 
other  Atlantic  ports. 

Our  current  policy  of  a  common  subsidy 
for  each  grain  exported  from  the  gulf,  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
permits  the  flow  of  grain  the  same  as  it 
would  if  there  was  no  subsidy. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Department’s 
press  release  of  July  23,  which  states  that 
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U.S.  inspection  at  Canadian  ports  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  be  required  under  all 
grain  port  programs  if  an  export  subsidy 
is  paid  including  sales  under  title  I  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  The  Public  Law  480  title  I 
regulations  and  other  export  program  terms 
and  conditions  are  in  the  process  of  being 
amended  to  require  U.S.  inspection  of  grain 
transshipped  through  Canadian  ports  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Copies  of  these  amended 
regulations  and  terms  and  conditions  will  be 
furnished  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 

The  requirement  that  U.S.  grain  trans¬ 
shipped  through  Canadian  ports  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  be  U.S.  inspected  at  the 
Canadian  port  is  an  administrative  require¬ 
ment.  The  authority  for  sUch  a  requirement 
is  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  and  in  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

Recent  freight  rate  reductions  on  grain 
shipped  from  the  Midwest  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  have  been  of  some  assistance  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  understand  that  reduced 
freight  rates  on  ex-lake  grains  from  Buffalo 
to  Atlantic  coast  ports  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  the  volume  of  grain  moving 
in  export  channels  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  previous  substantial  volume  exporting 
from  Atlantic  ports  was  either  because  of 
lower  costs  to  the  Continent  or  because  the 
U.S.  Government  paid  the  difference. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  others  interested  in  the  exports 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  will  find  it  possible 
to  compete  with  exports  from  the  gulf  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  which  will  provided  a  landed 
cost  on  the  other  side  competitive  with 
other  ports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  McClain, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  that  the  Department 
.of  Agriculture  is  so  attentive  to  seaway 
needs  and  interests.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  statistics,  however,  offers  convincing 
proof  that  the  seaway  operation  can  look 
after  itself.  Monthly  grain  exports  from 
the  port  of  Baltimore  now  total  1,210,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  a  maximum 
monthly  volume,  of  12  million  3  years 
ago,  the  balance  having  already  been 
diverted  to  seaway  outlets.  And  since 
the  American  seaway  ports  have  inade¬ 
quate  facilities  to  load  full  cargoes  on 
their  own,  the  practice  of  transship¬ 
ment  through  Canadian  ports  has  been 
established.  In  this  way  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  grain  diversions  has  accrued  to  the 
Canadian  economy,  and  the  full  loss  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  A  pointed  illustration  of  this  shift 
can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  grain  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  versus  Great  Lake  ports  for  the  3- 
month  periods  of  May,  June,  July,  1958 
and  May,  June,  July,  1959.  On  page  2  of 
volume  7,  No.  32  of  the  Grain  Market 
News  published  by  the  Grain  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  it  was  shown  that  shipments 
out  of  North  Atlantic  ports  have  de¬ 
clined  from  42,905,000  bushels  to  25,- 
436,000  bushels,  or  42  percent  during  the 
3-month  period,  while  shipments  from 
Great  Lake  ports  have  increased  from 
7,126,000  bushels  to  72,420,000  bushels, 
for  an  increase  of  916  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

May  I  now  give  the  figures  for  the 
port  of  Baltimore  for  the  months  cf 
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July  and  August  1959,  as  compared  with 
July  and  August  of  1958? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  ask  that  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  remarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  in 
support  of  the  Bridges-Butler-Kuchel- 
Frear-Beall  amendment,  there  be  print¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  telegrams  I  have 
received  from  constituents  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  such  as  the  Commission  of 
Public  Docks  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
Commission  of  Public  Docks  of  Oregon, 
the  Wheat  League,  the  Port  of  Astoria, 
and  others. 

In  support  of  the  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  telegrams 
and  a  copy  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
following  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  shall  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  I  am  about  to  give  were  published 
and  compiled  by  the  Baltimore  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

In  July  1958  there  passed  through  the 
port  of  Baltimore  4,688,033  bushels  of 
grain. 

In  July  1959,  1  year  later,  we  shipped 
but  1,210,038  bushels  of  grain,  a  decrease 
of  over  70  percent  in  1  year. 

In  August  of  1958  there  passed  through 
the  port  of  Baltimore  5,429,659  bushels  of 
grain. 

In  August  of  1959  the  number  has  de¬ 
clined  to  1,379,266  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
approximately  70  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  contend  that  the  seaway  is 
not  participating  to  a  practical  extent 
in  the  exporting  of  U.S.  grain.  These 
figures,  Mr.  President,  likewise  show  the 
imperative  necessity  that  the  Bridges 
amendment  be  added  to  the  bill. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  transshipment  through  Canada  to 
the  export  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  If  this  proposal  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  business  and  commerce  gen¬ 
erated  by  transactions  authorized  under 
Public  Law  480  will  in  large  measure  be 
turned  over  to  Canada.  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  other  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports,  will 
be  permanently  denied  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  these  relief  export  pro¬ 
grams.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  articles  by  Helen  Delich,  the  fine 
maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
papers,  in  which  is  described  the  full 
devastating  effect  which  further  grain 
diversion  will  have  on  the  metropolitan 
Baltimore  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  July  13, 
1959] 

United  States  To  Inspect  Grain  at  Seaway 
(By  Helen  Delich) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  intends  to 
provide  official  inspectors  to  clear  U.S.  grain 
transshipped  through  Canadian  ports,  de¬ 
spite  protests  by  Baltimore  port  officials  and 
those  from  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
ports. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
yesterday  that  U.S.  grain  being  exported  un¬ 
der  the  subsidy  programs  can  be  shipped 
through  Canadian  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  after  September  1,  only  if  U.S.  in¬ 
spection  is  obtained  there. 

And  that  inspection  will  be  provided,  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  heads  reported  yester¬ 
day,  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  U.S.  grain 
in  export  channels. 

FEE  BASIS  AVAILABLE 

The  service  will  be  provided  on  a  fee 
basis  upon  request  with  inspection  and 
certification  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  official 
grade  standards. 

This  action  is  expected  to  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  since 
it  long  was  the  leading  grain  exporting  port 
on  the  east  coast  and  has  suffered  other  set¬ 
backs  on  this  particular  commodity  in  the 
last  2  years. 

Pressure  to  provide  U.S.  grain  inspectors 
was  applied  by  Midwestern  farmers  because 
they  felt  that  their  grain  could  move  cheap¬ 
er  through  Canadian  ports  with  the  all¬ 
water  transportation  provided  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and,  therefore,  they  could 
sell  more  abroad. 

PROGRAMS  INVOLVED 

The  move  to  permit  the  transshipment 
through  Canada  will  apply  to  exports  under 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  payment-in-kind 
programs  and  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  sales,  the  Department  said,  including 
those  under  barter  and  the  CCC  credit  sales 
programs  and  those  made  at  special  export 
pricing. 

For  feed  grain  bids  accepted  under  the 
■export  program  and  registered  under  the 
wheat  program  after  September  1,  official 
U.S.  inspection  will  be  required  on  exports 
through  Canadian  ports  on  the  seaway. 


Safety  Drive  Begun 

An  on-the-job  safety  campaign,  covering 
every  operating  location  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  announced  yesterday  by  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Association. 

The  program  calls  for  the  placement  of 
250  suitably  framed  messages  in  prominent 
positions  on  all  piers.  The  safety  messages 
will  be  changed  every  2  weeks. 

The  two  groups  said  each  poster  will  point 
to  a  major  cause  of  accidents.  They  hope  to 
materially  lower  the  accident  frequency  rate 
in  that  port. 

The  campaign  is  patterned  after  ones  in 
other  industries,  but  has  never  been  tried 
on  any  waterfront  in  connection  with  long¬ 
shoremen. 

Bembo  Ends  Career 

John  D.  Bembo  ends  his  long  career  of 
service  to  the  Federal  Government  today, 
his  last  day  as  area  representative  and  chief 
of  the  Baltimore  section  of  the  ship  repair 
and  maintenance  branch  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

He  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
August  10  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Waterfront  Sidelights 
(By  Helen  Delich) 

The  port  of  Baltimore  is  indebted  at  this 
time  to  a  man  from  a  neighboring  (and 


usually  competing)  port  on  a  matter  that  is 
of  interest  to  both,  but  of  more  value  to 
Baltimore. 

The  man  is  John  H.  Frazier,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  port  development  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority,  who  has  been  serving 
as  the  chairman  of  a  grain  committee  for  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports,  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  stop  midwestern  U.S. 
grain  from  being  exported  through  Canadian 
ports. 

Although  all  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  will  be  hurt  if  the  Senate  does  not 
restrict  to  U.S.  ports  the  shipment  of  Govern¬ 
ment-aid  grain,  Baltimore  will  be  hurt  the 
worst  because  the  bulk  of  that  midwestern 
grain  has  moved  through  Baltimore  and  Nor¬ 
folk. 

GULF  HAS  MORE  COMEBACK 

The  gulf  ports  naturally  will  lose  some, 
too,  to  the  all-water  northern  route  if  big 
ships  can  be  loaded  fully  with  Department 
of  Agriculture  aid  grain,  but  they  will  not 
suffer  as  much  as  Baltimore  because  they 
can  offer  an  all-water  river  route  for  delivery 
from  the  farmlands. 

Mr.  Frazier,  who  has  specialized  in  grain 
matters  for  nearly  30  years,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  to  get  Congress  to  limit  the  movements 
of  the  grain  which  is  being  paid  for  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  so  at  least  the 
wages  earned  from  these  shipments  will  go 
into  American  pockets  instead  of  into  those 
in  another  country. 

HOUSE  BEAT  PLAN  BY  EIGHT  VOTES 

The  House  of  Representatives  defeated  the 
amendment  by  only  eight  votes  last  week. 
It  is  felt  that  a  rollcall  vote  would  have 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  limitation  to 
U.S.  seaports  but  the  amendment  was  tied 
to  other  phases  of  the  giveaway  grain  bill. 

Now  it  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  take 
action  when  S.  1748  is  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  this  week.  Already  Senators  Butler 
and  Beall,  Republicans,  of  Maryland,  have 
pledged  their  support  to  the  limitation  of 
this  grain  to  U.S.  ports. 

However,  Mr.  Frazier  feels  it  vital  that 
labor  unions  and  members  make  a  strong 
drive  to  gain  support  from  Senators  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  in  order  to  assure  a 
victory  in  the  upper  House.  This  then  would 
mean  that  the  matter  would  go  to  a  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

POSSIBLE  VETO  OF  WHOLE  BILL 

Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
bill  to  extend  the  grain  program  might  be 
vetoed  by  the  President  because  of  a  House- 
approved  amendment  adding  a  stamp  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  grain  to  those  in 
need.  The  Republicans  seem  opposed  to  the 
stamp  method. 

The  loss  in  the  House,  therefore,  leaves 
the  grain  issue  far  from  decided  and  Mr. 
Frazier  and  his  committee  need  support. 
Their  success  means  money  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

The  fight  to  restrict  aid  shipments  to 
U.S.  ports  resulted  from  a  directive  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  place 
its  own  inspectors  in  Canadian  ports  after 
September  1  to  inspect  all  grain  transshipped 
through  those  ports. 

The  Great  Lakes  Congressmen  know  that 
right  now  they  need  the  Canadian  ports  to 
top  off  the  shipments  of  grain  from  their 
own  areas,  so  they  are  going  to  support  the 
Department  policy. 

EXPERT  SEES  NO  SALES  LOST 

However,  it  is  predicted  that  in  3  years, 
when  ships  can  load  full  cargoes  on  their 
own  at  the  lake  ports,  the  lake  ports  will 
begin  to  suffer  and  pay  for  the  business 
being  pushed  through  Canada,  which  will 
then  be  well  enriched. 

The  farm  bloc  claims  the  farms  need  the 
Canadian  ports  for  the  movement  of  their 
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agricultural  products  because  It  is  slightly 
cheaper  than  shipping  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  then  out. 

And  yet,  when  Representative  Botkin, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  acting  chairman  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  last 
week  asked  Walter  C.  Berger,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  how  many  sales  would  be  lost  by  ship¬ 
ping  only  through  U.S.  ports,  Mr.  Berger 
replied  that  probably  none  would  be. 

Those  who  are  close  to  the  scene  feel  there 
is  more  to  the  movement  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  meets  the  eye.  What 
caused  this  directive  is  a  question  Maryland 
and  other  interests  would  like  to  know. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  7,  1959] 
Grain  Move  Is  Denounced — Congressmen 
Charge  Aid  to  Foreign  Ports 
(By  Helen  Delich) 

Washington,  August  6. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  today  was  accused  by  several 
Congressmen  of  building  up  foreign  ports  at 
the  expense  of  American  ports — including 
Baltimore — and  American  shipping. 

In  a  heated  informal  hearing  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee — with  several  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  attending — the  de¬ 
partment  was  charged  with  deliberately  in¬ 
juring  the  United  States  by  issuing  a  direc¬ 
tive  that  will  place  U.S.  grain  inspectors  in 
Canadian  ports  without  consulting  Congress 
or  anyone  else. 

C.  B.  Palmby,  in  charge  of  the  program  for 
the  Agriculture  Department,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  under  sharp  questioning  by  east  and 
gulf  coast  members  that  he  was  uncertain 
as  to  how  American  flag  ships  will  be  affected. 

BOOST  CONCEDED 

He  conceded  that  grain  already  is  moving* 
in  unprecedented  amounts  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  that  the  directive  would 
help  raise  the  tonnage  and  that  in  2  to  3 
years  the  grain  movements  would  be  much 
higher  on  the  seaway. 

The  directive  is  to  go  into  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Representative  Garmatz  (Democrat,  of 
Maryland),  a  ranking  member  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  called 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  rescind 
its  order  until  “everyone  had  a  chance  to 
look  into  it  and  study  every  aspect  and  its 
affect.” 

This  suggestion  met  with  general  approval 
of  the  other  committee  members  who  then 
decided  to  proceed  with  formal  hearings. 
The  first  session  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Monday. 

EXPORTER  MENTIONED 

The  following  statements  were  made  at 
today’s  informal  hearing: 

1.  That  Cargill,  Inc.,  a  major  U.S.  grain 
exporter,  probably  was  behind  the  directive 
because  a  15  million-bushel  elevator  is  being 
built  for  that  firm  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  for  year-round  operation. 

2.  That  foreign-flag  ships  now  were  trans¬ 
porting  the  bulk  of  the  grain  in  and  around 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way. 

3.  That  the  70th  Congress  had  to  put  a 
stop  to  U.S.  grain  movements  through  Can¬ 
ada  because  American  ports  were  being  hurt 
at  that  time. 

4.  That  there  is  considerable  question  as 
to  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
move  is  legal  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 

5.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  op¬ 
posed  the  50-50  act  which  calls  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  at  least  half  of  all  Government- 
financed  cargoes  on  American-flag  ships  if 
available  at  reasonable  rates. 

Representative  Dorn,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  declared  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  deliberately  was  evading  the  50-50  act 
on  a  minor  technicality  in  making  U.S.  grain 
more  available  for  foreign-flag  ship  and  that 


it  was  openly  recognizing  a  foreign  port  to 
handle  giveaway  grain  while  hurting  the 
economy  of  America. 

Representative  Boykin,  Democrat,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  said  he  was  amazed  to  discover  on  a 
recent  trip  to  Canada — for  the  official  open¬ 
ing  of  the  seaway — that  the  Canadian  dollar 
was  firmer  than  America’s  and  that  Canada 
is  in  much  better  financial  shape  than  this 
country. 

“America  is  being  ruined  already.  We’re 
in  terrible  shape,”  the  southerner  said.  “We 
have  got  to  look  out  after  ourselves  and  not 
Canada.” 

John  H.  Frazier,  an  executive  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Port  Authority,  and  chairman  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  Grain  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  its  directive  less  than  48  hours  after 
his  his  group  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ex¬ 
porters  Association  asked  that  the  inspector 
service  not  be  provided  to  Canada. 

He  charged  that  the  matter  had  long  been 
settled  and  that  their  appeal  had  not  even 
been  considered. 

Capt.  Andrew  Crinkley,  of  Isbrandt  Co., 
told  the  committee  that  he  felt  it  a  crime 
to  punish  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  by  build¬ 
ing  up  Canadian  ones  and  charged  that  ap¬ 
parently  a  considerable  amount  of  political 
pressure  was  applied  for  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  to  act  as  it  did. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  10,  1959] 
Waterfront  Sidelights 
(By  Helen  Delich) 

There  is  a  hearing  today  on  whether  U.S. 
grain  inspectors  should  be  placed  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports  and  the  importance  of  the 
hearing  was  emphasized  last  week  when  the 
chamber  of  commerce  reported  that  Balti¬ 
more  had  exported  less  grain  in  July  than 
in  any  other  month  since  before  World 
War  II. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  cited  as 
the  principal  reason  for  this  sudden  plunge 
to  1,210,000  bushels  of  export  grain  moving 
through  what  once  was  the  Nation’s  leading 
grain  exporting  port. 

WILL  GET  WORSE,  OFFICIAL  SAYS 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  witness  said 
the  situation  probably  would  worsen  for 
eastern  seaports  rather  than  improve  over 
the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  made  still  easier  to  move 
U.S.  grain  through  ports  outside  this  Nation, 
Baltimore  and  other  eastern  ports  are  in  for 
even  more  hurt  than  is  already  provided  in 
the  natural  movement  of  grain  through  the 
ports  bordering  the  new  inland  waterway. 

The  drop  already  charged  to  the  seaway 
and  grain  movements  down  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans  amounts 
to  $1,500,000  in  revenue  lost  monthly  to  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area. 

FROM  12  MILLION  TO  I 

And  if  one  compared  the  1,210,000  bushels 
to  the  12  million  bushels  this  port  was  ex¬ 
porting  monthly  only  3  or  4  years  ago,  the 
dollar  loss  to  this  area  would  run  as  high 
as  $3  million. 

Various  cost  studies  show  that  a  ton  of 
grain  is  worth  about  $12  to  a  metropolitan 
area. 

This  embraces  the  longshore  work,  the  ele¬ 
vator  operation,  the  railroad  haul,  truck 
movements,  the  handling  of  the  ship  into 
and  out  of  the  port,  and  numerous  other 
costs.  Grain  has  to  be  trimmed,  and  even 
though  automatic  trimmers  now  are  used, 
trained  men  must  operate  them. 

THIRTY -MILLION -DOLLAR  ANNUAL  LOSS  SEEN 

Grain  ships  must  be  sealed,  cleaned,  and 
prepared  properly  to  permit  the  grain  to  be 
loaded  aboard. 

When  one  begins  to  add  up  the  effect  of 
the  loss  of  grain  to  this  metropolitan  area, 
one  realizes  that  the  dollars  lost  here  run 
well  above  $30  million  annually. 


Representative  Garmatz  has  suggested 
that  the  agriculture  officials  put  off  the 
September  1  date  now  set  for  opening  in¬ 
spection  offices  in  Canadian  ports  until 
Congress  has  time  to  study  the  directive. 

MAY  BE  ONE-BROKER  PLAN 

Actually,  it  was  indicated  at  the  prelim¬ 
inary  hearing  last  week  that  the  plan  was 
initiated  by  one  grain  broker  which  does 
business  internationally  but  which  has 
headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  testified  that  the  Canadians  are 
building  a  large  elevator  for  Cargill,  Inc.,  to 
operate  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  a  12-month  basis. 

And  it  was  said  Cargill  wanted  U.S.  grain 
inspectors  and  expected  to  slip  through  the 
directive  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  without  opposing  ports  even  realizing 
what  had  happened. 

seaway  rate  war  seen 
Despite  its  success  on  grain,  the  Seaway 
apparently  is  not  producing  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  cargo  to  keep  all  of  the  steamship 
lines  operating  there  happy. 

That  is  the  reason  the  three  German  lines 
announced  last  week  they  were  withdrawing 
from  conference  operation  on  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Their  withdrawal  virtually  means  they  in¬ 
tend  to  initiate  a  rate  war  up  there  so  they 
can  take  all  the  cargoes  available  by  offering 
lower  rates  than  conference  lines  can  offer. 

MARITIME  BOARD  NOTIFIED 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  was  notified 
Friday  of  the  lines’  withdrawal  officially. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Federal 
agency  can  intervene. 

What  effect  a  rate  war  on  the  seaway 
might  have  on  the  east  coast  is  anybody’s 
guess,  but  it  could  be  detrimental.  If  the 
freight  rates  are  lowered  sufficiently,  more 
general  cargo  could  be  channeled  to  seaway 
ships  even  though  they  take  a  longer  time 
to  make  the  inland  trip  than  those  moving 
directly  in  and  out  of  Baltimore  or  other 
Atlantic  points. 

The  German  lines  can  afford  to  lower  their 
rates  below  the  conference  price,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  lines  cannot. 

FOREIGN  COSTS  ARE  LESS 

All  foreign  ship  costs  are  cheaper  than 
those  under  the  U.S.  flag,  so  that  if  foreign 
ships  obtain  freight  rates  equal  to  those  of 
U.S.  ships,  their  profits  are  higher  than  are 
the  Americans. 

Under  a  conference,  all  member  lines  must 
charge  the  same  rate  on  all  commodities. 
These  rates  usually  are  scaled  to  afford  the 
highest  priced  operator,  United  States  Lines, 
a  profit  on  their  ships.  Thus  it  protects 
U.S.  ships  in  that  others  cannot  quote  lower 
prices  because  their  costs  are  lower. 

The  break  in  the  conference  is  not  to  be¬ 
come  effective  until  September  1,  the  same 
date  this  country  is  supposed  to  assign  grain 
inspectors  to  Canada.  That  should  be  an 
eventful  day  to  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  2,  1959] 
Grain-Plan  Day  Passes — No  Inspectors  Put 
in  Canada  Ports  on  Date  Set 
(By  Helen  Delich) 

Washington,  September  1. — Today  was 
the  day  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
supposed  to  begin  stationing  inspectors  in 
Canada  to  approve  the  quality  of  U.S.  give¬ 
away  grain  exported  through  Canadian  sea¬ 
ports — to  the  detriment  of  Baltimore  and 
other  American  ports. 

But  no  permanent  inspectors  have  been 
assigned  there  yet,  although  preliminary 
steps  had  been  taken  to  place  one  man  on 
duty  in  Montreal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  ha3 
been  seeking  support  from  all  the  various 
agriculture  bodies  of  all  the  49  States  in 
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what  port  interests  refer  to  as  a  "backdoor 
method  of  trying  to  gain  approval  of  an  act 
they  are  afraid  of.” 

DEPARTMENT  BELIEVED  SHAKEN 

These  actions  suggest  that  the  opposition, 
led  by  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  port  interests, 
to  the  Agriculture  Department’s  directive  has 
shaken  the  Department’s  assurance  and 
made  it  try  to  rally  its  forces  in  the  Senate 
against  the  proposed  amendment  that  would 
limit  to  U.S.  ports  the  exportation  of  grain 
financed  by  Uncle  Sam. 

An  Agriculture  spokesman  said  there  are 
inspectors  on  call  at  Boston  and  New  York 
whenever  they  are  needed. 

No  staff  will  be  set  up,  he  said,  until  offi¬ 
cials  are  able  to  measure  the  need  by  the 
volume  moving  through  the  Canadian  ports. 
He  guaranteed  that  the  Department  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  ahead  when  ready. 

The  move  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  gain  support  from  the  States  is  com¬ 
plicated. 

The  request  to  the  various  agriculture  di¬ 
visions  in  the  States  called  for  approval  of 
an  amendment  to  permit  U.S.  inspection  of 
grain  at  Canadian  ports. 

A  Department  spokesman  explained  that 
this  was  routine  and  that  it  came  under  the 
1,200  trust  fund  division  of  the  act  and  was 
simply  a  means  of  assuring  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  inspection  service  would  be  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

He  further  explained  that  all  agreements 
in  this  special  group  were  self-supporting 
and  that  the  Department  could  not  take  on 
additional  agreements  with  the  trust  fund 
without  circularizing  all  the  States. 

CLAIMS  SOME  STATES 

However,  he  said  that  only  a  single  State’s 
sanction  was  needed  to  permit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  proceed  with  the  plan.  The  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  more  than  24  States  have 
given  their  approval  and  that  some  were 
Atlantic  Coast  States  whose  ports  were  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  original  directive. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  the  American  economy  is  not 
entitled  to  its  share  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  Public  Law  480  sales?  Or  is 
it  the  Department’s  intention  to  subsi¬ 
dize  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Canadian  economy  with  tax  moneys  col¬ 
lected  from  U.S.  citizens?  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  deserve  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  railroadmen,  the  long¬ 
shoremen,  the  grain  elevator  operators 
and  the  many  others  whose  jobs  and  se¬ 
curity  the  Department  has  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  forfeit  deserve  an  answer  to 
these  questions.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
every  attempt  to  elicit  an  answer  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  people  has  been 
either  ignored  or  treated  to  evasion  and 
doubletalk.  Perhaps  the  reasonable 
motives  which  prompted  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  action  are  so  obscure  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  nonexistent. 

If  American  vessels  were  expected  to 
retain  control  of  the  diverted  grain  car¬ 
goes,  the  Department’s  action  would  at 
least  make  some  sense.  But  every  in¬ 
dication  is  that  foreign-flag  vessels  have 
carved  out  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as 
their  own  private  domain.  By  way  of 
illustration,  I  quote  from  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  July  26  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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American-owned  vessels  are  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes  grain  market,  the 
Lake  Carriers  Association  said  today. 

Grain  shipments  in  June  climbed  to  1,691,- 
775  net  tons  from  1,556,718  tons  a  year  ago, 
the  associated  reported,  but  only  29  of  247 
cargoes  were  hauled  by  U.S.  vessels.  A  total 
of  165  cargoes  were  moved  by  vessels  of 
Canadian  registry  and  53  by  foreign  ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  on  the  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  minority  leader  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  how 
much  time  the  Senator  desires? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  have 
5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  from  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  represent  an  alarming  shift  of 
traffic  to  vessels  of  an  alien  flag,  a  shift 
which  is  apparently  countenanced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  newly 
ordered  inspection  and  certification  of 
U.S.  grains  at  Canadian  outlets  will 
empty  the  holds  of  the  American  vessels 
presently  handling  the  Public  Law  480 
cargoes.  It  will  transfer  to  vessels  of 
foreign  registry  the  substantial  tonnages 
which  belong  to  the  American  economy. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  technicality  or 
administrative  requirement,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  grain  inspection  stations  in 
Canada  will  touch  off  a  sweeping  reor¬ 
ganization  in  the  marketing  of  U.S. 
grain.  Aside  from  its  doubtful  legality, 
this  reorganization  will  lay  waste  to  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy  which 
heretofore  have  served  their  country 
with  great  efficiency  and  distinction.  No 
such  ruinous  discrimination  was  in¬ 
tended  by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  I  urge  that 
the  objectives  of  this  act  be  reaffirmed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason¬ 
able  or  patriotic  alternative. 

There  are  limits  to  the  lengths  we 
can  go  in  being  neighborly  without  ob¬ 
scuring  the  national  interest.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  these  limits,  and  if  the 
present  amendment  fails,  we  will  have 
arrived  at  a  time  in  U.S.  history  when 
the  water  ties  of  an  international  sea¬ 
way  are  stronger  than  the  blood  ties 
which  bind  together  the  States  of  our 
indissoluble  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  showing  a  com¬ 
parison  of  charges  on  grain  via  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  from  the  Midwest  to  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  showing  a  comparison  of  charges  per 
gross  ton  on  grain  via  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
via  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from  the  Midwest 
to  Rotterdam,  Netherlands 


WHEAT  FROM  RAPID  CITY,  S.  DAK. 


Via  Duluth,  seaway 

Via  Bal¬ 
timore, 
Md. 

Ocean 

carrier 

from 

Duluth 

Trans¬ 
ship  at 
Mont¬ 
real 

Rail  to  port . . 

$16. 01 
9.25 

$16. 01 
8.80 

$25.20 

4.00 

Water  carrier  beyond... 

Total _ 

25.26 

24. 81 

29.20 

25.26 

Difference  in  favor  of 

seaway: 

Per  gross  ton _ 

3.94 

.106 

Per  bushel . . 

WHEAT  FROM  GRAND  ISLAND,  NEBR. 


Rail  to  port _ 

$14.  22 
9.  25 

$14.  22 
8.  80 

$19.  93 
4.00 

Water  carrier  beyond... 

Total _ 

23.  47 

23. 02 

23.93 
23.  47 

Difference  in  favor  of 
seaway: 

Per  gross  ton _ 

.40 

.012 

Per  bushel _ 

CORN  FROM  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


Via  Chicago  and 
seaway 

Via  Bal¬ 
timore, 
Md. 

Ocean 

carrier 

from 

Chicago 

Trans¬ 
ship  at 
Mont¬ 
real 

$3. 36 
9.25 

$3.36 

(>) 

$8.29 

4.00 

Water  carrier  beyond... 

Total  ___ 

12.61 

12.29 

12.61 

Difference  in  favor  of 
Baltimore,  Md.: 

.32 

.008 

.075 

Wheat:  Difference  in 
favor  of  Baltimore, 
Md  . . 

1  Not  available. 


Exhibit  1 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  27, 1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  conversation  today  relative  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  specifically  S.  1748.  We  emphati¬ 
cally  oppose  legislation  permitting  the  load¬ 
ing  of  surplus  grain  to  vessel  at  any  other 
than  U.S.  ports.  Earnestly  ask  your  best  ef¬ 
forts  supporting  Kuchel  or  other  amend¬ 
ment  restricting  such  export  loadings  to  U.S. 
seaports  only.  Reasons:  First,  believe  situa¬ 
tion  parallels  in  principle  50-50  law  regard¬ 
ing  use  of  U.S. -flag  vessels  which  Congress 
continues  despite  heavy  foreign  interest  pres¬ 
sure.  Second,  believe  danger  inherent  that 
surplus  grain  loading  at  foreign  ports  can  be 
means  to  avoid  50-50  law,  third,  believe 
establishment  of  such  principle  can  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  diversion  of  our  own  grain 
volumes  in  whatsoever  degree  to  Canadian 
west  coast  ports  with  heavy  loss  to  the  United 
States;  example,  last  2  years  Portland  ex¬ 
ported  2  million  and  iy2  million  tons,  respec- 
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tively.  grain  surplus  and  other,  while  Colum¬ 
bia  River  including  Portland  exported 
4*4  million  and  3  million  tons  same  years. 
Consider  port  earnings  of  $1.50  per  ton  con¬ 
servative  and  even  that  figure  demonstrates 
financial  considerations  at  stake.  Fourth, 
principle  of  S.  1748  without  amendment 
inimical  to  heavy  public  investments  here  in 
particular  and  in  all  other  U.S.  public  sea¬ 
ports.  Fifth,  we  understand  Kuchel  amend¬ 
ment  includes  U.S.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and/or  U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports.  Kindest  per¬ 
sonal  regards  same  wire  to  Senator  Neu- 
berger  tonight. 

Thomas  P.  Guerin, 

General  Manager,  Commission  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Docks,  Portland,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  September  3, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  S.  1748  regarding  Public  Law 
480  pending  forthwith.  As  per  previous  wires 
is  grave  concern  to  us  and  vital  to  entire 
grain  trade  our  area.  Following  additional 
to  economic  points  in  our  wire  August  27. 
Columbia  River  averaged  approximately  3>/2 
million  tons  grain  export  last  2  years  inclu¬ 
sive  surplus  grains.  Estimating  15  y2  tons 
per  longshore  man-hour  average  hourly  rate 
v  per  man-hour,  $3.10,  means  $700,600  total 
annual  payroll  from  grain  alone  to  long¬ 
shoremen  and  exclusive  all  other  earnings, 
such  as  rail  and  barge  freights  on  grain  to 
tidewater  vessel  earnings,  etc.  Add  at  least 
10  percent  for  overtime,  etc.,  and  longshore 
payroll.  This  item  alone  aproaches  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  Aside  from  vicious  principle 
in  proposed  diversion  all  economic  consid¬ 
erations  emphasize  urgency  your  support  of 
Kuchel  amendment. 

Kindest  regards, 

Thomas  P.  Guerin, 
General  Manager,  Commission  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Docks. 

Astoria,  Orec,.,  August  24,  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  advised  that  Senator  Kuchel  is 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1748  requir¬ 
ing  grain-distributed  under  Public  Law  480 
be  shipped  through  American  ports.  Along 
with  other  Columbia  River  ports,  we  endorse 
this  amendment.  We  would  like  to  urge 
I  your  studied  consideration  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  if  possible,  not  only  support  it  but 
jointly  sponsor  it  along  with  Senator 
Kuchel. 

Port  op  Astoria, 

R.  J.  Bettendorf, 

Manager. 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  August  27,  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  repeat  our  urging  to  support  Kuchel ’s 
amendment  to  S.  1748.  We  are  fearful  that 
without  such  a  restriction,  it  is  conceivable 
that  grain  historically  moving  through  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  ports  could 
be  diverted  to  British  Columbia  ports  with¬ 
out  justification,  v 

Port  of  Astoria, 

—  R.  J.  Bettendorf, 

Manager. , 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  20,  1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  S.  1748  respectfully  urge  your  support 
of  amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  insure 
■  that  all  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
ihust  be  loaded  at  a  U.S.  port  to  vessel  trans¬ 


portation  goods  from  U.S.  port  of  loading  to 
foreign  port  of  discharge.  Best  regards. 

R.  F.  Watts, 

Commission  of  the  Public  Docks  of  the 
City  of  Portland. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  1,  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  Public  Law  480  ship  operators  west 
coast  strongly  support  Butler  amendment  to 
cUrb  Department  Agriculture  use  of  non- 
U.S.  ports  for  loading  surplus  grain  exports. 
Next  step  might  be  Agriculture  desire  use  of 
Mexican  ports  for  cotton  or  British  Colum¬ 
bia  for  grain.  Our  member  companies  con¬ 
centrate  on  serving  U.S.  ports  and  we  don’t 
want  "threat  of  getting  squeezed  out  of  our 
share  of  tax-financed  exports  when  they 
move  out  of  nearby  foreign  ports. 

Ralph  B.  Dewey, 

President,  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  September  1.  1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  provisions  to  utilize 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  U.S.  grain  exports  in 
bill  to  extend  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

Frank  Tubbs, 

President,  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  September  3,  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Oregon  Wheat  League  position  is  to  sup¬ 
port  whatever  encourages  sound  movement 
of  U.S.  wheat  into  export.  P.  &  W.  is 
penalized  by  USDA’s  programing  of  480  wheat 
from  gulf  ports,  hence  anything  that  im¬ 
proves  movement  of  Midwest  wheat  improves 
our  position  for  future  exports.  P.  &  W. 
wheat  exports  down  30  percent  and  carryover 
up  73  percent  in  past  year.  Seaway  battle  is 
over.  Seaway  exists  and  should  be  used. 
Topping  cargos  at  Canadian  points  necessary 
to  movement  of  U.S.  wheat. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 

S.  1748,  86th  Congress,  1st,  session,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — August  28 
(legislative  day,  August  26) ,  1959 — Ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bridges  (for  himself,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Frear,  and  Mr.  Beall)  to  the 
bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes:  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  add  a  mew  section,  as  follows: 
“Sec.  II,  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  destined  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II,  or  III  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
export  vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  “export  vessel” 
shall  mean  the  ocean  vessel  transporting  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States  port  of  loading  to  foreign  port 
of  discharge.’  ” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  the  pending 
amendment,  by  prohibiting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  any  surplus  commodities  under 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  by  transshipment 
through  Canadian  ports,  would  effective¬ 
ly  deny  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  for  Public  Law  480  grain  exports. 


There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who 
fought  any  harder  than  I  to  prevent  con¬ 
struction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
I  fought  the  issue  for  over  11  years.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  I  opposed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seaway  was  its  cost — the 
over  a  billion  dollars  which  would  be 
assumed  as  an  obligation  by  the  United 
States. 

Later,  after  the  seaway  finally  had 
been  built,  the  United  States  obligated 
itself  to  pay  for  that  portion  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  passing  through  the  United  States 
near  Massena,  N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  seaway  has 
been  constructed  I  think  it  would  be  an 
error  on  our  part  to  pass  legislation  to 
prevent  the  use  of  it,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be.  I  know  it  may  be  difficult  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  my  home 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  accept  the  trans¬ 
shipment  of  the  grains  through  Canadian 
ports  as  a  fact  of  life,  but  it  is  something 
which  must  be  done. 

I  have  been  asked  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  but,  Mr.  President,  in  all 
good  conscience,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  do  so.  The  seaway,  although  I 
opposed  its  creation,  has  been  built.  It 
exists.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  us  to  deny  the 
use  of  this  facility.  What  is  more,  in- 
my  humble  opinion,  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  a  direct  slap 
in  the  face  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  regret  having 
to  take  this  position.  I  want  to  say  fur¬ 
ther,  I  realize  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  some  of  our  ports  will  lose  some 
trade  because  of  these  transshipments. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  not 
only  would  the  amendment  prevent 
transshipment  of  the  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  through  the  seaway,  it  would  also 
deny  the  right  of  the  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  utilize  their  facilities  to  trans¬ 
ship  these  surplus  commodities  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  WILEY,  and  Mr. 
BUTLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  explain  his  statement 
that  the  amendment  would  deny  the 
ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  their  right  to 
use  their  facilities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  not  deep  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  large  cargo  vessels.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  many  smaller  boats  are  used  to 
transport  grains  to  Canadian  ports. 
From  there  the  wheat  or  whatever  sur¬ 
plus  commodity  is  involved  is  loaded  onto 
larger  vessels. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  moment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amendment  would  deny  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes  the  right  and  privilege  to 
handle  a  good  deal  of  this  grain  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

For  the  reason  I  have  just  stated, 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
direct  slap  to  our  good  friends  to  the 
north.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  very  little  time.  I  will  yield  30  sec¬ 
onds  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  there  is  no  intention  to  deprive 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  of  their  rightful 
share  of  the  traffic.  When  the  ports  are 
able  to  handle  the  traffic  we  would  ex¬ 
pect,  in  normal  course,  that  shipper 
would  take  the  first  available  American 
port.  However,  when  there  is  a  bypass¬ 
ing  of  all  the  American  ports,  that  is 
going  too  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  yielded  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  a  half  minute. 

The  shippers  are  sending  the  grain 
to  the  Canadian  ports  through  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  the  Senator  al¬ 
low  me  a  half  minute  to  answer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
care  to  yield  to  Senators.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  the  bill,  S. 
1748,  with  accompanying  amendments, 
now  before  the  Senate,  proposes  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act — more  popular¬ 
ly  known  as  Public  Law  480 — for  3  years. 

The  extension  of  this  program,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  definitely  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  farmer,  national  economy, 
and  our  foreign  policy. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  amendment,  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  intended  to  limit  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  surplus  commodities 
could  be  shipped  to  overseas  ports.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  amendment  reads : 

Any  shipment  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country 
under  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ocean 
vessel  on  which  such  commodities  are  to  be 
transported  to  the  foreign  port  of  discharge 
only  at  a  United  States  port. 

Now,  what  would  this  amendment  real¬ 
ly  do? 

If  adopted,  it  would  prevent  surplus 
commodities  from  being  shipped  by  the 
most  inexpensive  method  under  Public 
Law  480  to  destinations  around  the 
globe — that  is,  by  way  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway. 

As  yet,  limiting  depths  in  channels  of 
the  Great  Lakes  prevent  the  traversing 
of  large  ocean-going  vessels  freely  in  and 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes  through  the  sea¬ 
way.  As  a  result,  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  for  commodities  to  be  transferred 
from  lake  vessels  to  oceangoing  ships 
at  Montreal  and  other  eastern  Canadian 
ports. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would, 
first,  substantially  increase  the  costs  of 
shipping  surplus  commodities  from  the 
producer  to  the  foreign  ports,  thus  hit¬ 


ting  the  American  taxpayer  a  blow; 
second,  the  increased  costs  might  well 
prevent  shipment  of  as  large  a  volume 
of  surplus  commodities — thus  further 
hurting  the  American  farmer,  already 
sharing  too  little  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  by  eliminating  an  outlet  for  sur¬ 
plus  products;  third,  the  extra  costs 
would  provide  a  handicap  to  programs 
of  relief  to  needy  people,  as  well  as 
adversely  affect  sales  of  such  produce 
abroad;  and  fourth,  it  would  reduce  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  which 
the  American  people  have  a  $140  million 
investment,  which  is  depending  upon 
maximum  volume  to  pay  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 

The  attempt  to  serve  eastern  or  gulf 
coast  interests  at  the  cost  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  I  believe,  is  completely  un¬ 
justified.  By  preventing  surplus  farm 
commodities  from  being  shipped  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  the  amendment 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  being  a 
handicap  to  the  international  program. 

Unrealistic,  unjustified,  and  unwar¬ 
ranted,  the  amendment,  I  believe, 
should  be  defeated. 

Overall,  this  amendment — camou¬ 
flaged  in  innocent  sounding  words — 
would  extensively  damage  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  We  recall  that  it  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate,  I  w'ould  hope,  will  also 
reject  it. 

Over  the  years,  we  recall  that  there  has 
been  a  long-running  battle  with  eastern 
and  gulf  ports,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  to 
complete  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  To 
a  great  many  of  us,  it  had  appeared  that 
the  battle  was  won  with  the  enactment  of 
the  seaway  legislation  in  1954;  and  more 
finally,  with  the  completion  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  itself,  in  June  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  find  these 
same  interests  continuing  to  sabotage 
efforts  to  fully  utilize  the  traffic  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  seaway. 

Naturally,  I  can  appreciate  that  Mem¬ 
bers  wish  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  However,  I  believe 
that  when  these  efforts  run  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
as  well  as  threaten  to  jeopardize  such  an 
important  program  as  Public  Law  480, 
they  certainly  should  be  defeated. 

Now  here  are  some  facts  on  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  transportation.  These 
rates  are  for  the  movement  of  wheat 
from  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  to  Ant¬ 
werp  or  Rotterdam: 

First.  Ocean  vessels,  direct  from  Du¬ 
luth  to  either  of  above  destinations,  $9.25 
per  long  ton. 

Second.  Lake  vessels  to  Montreal  or 
lower  St.  Lawrence  ports,  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  ocean  vessels,  to  above  destina¬ 
tion,  $10.15  per  long  ton. 

Third.  Barge  via  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  then  transferred  to  ocean  ves¬ 
sels — plus  demurrage,  if  any — $11.70  per 
long  ton. 

Fourth.  Lake  vessel,  Duluth  to  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  to 
Albany,  N.Y.,  then  transferred  to  ocean 
vessel,  $13  per  long  ton. 

Fifth.  Lake  vessel,  Duluth  to  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  then  railed  to  North  Atlantic  port, 
namely,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  to  October  1,  1959,  $14.50 


per  long  ton;  after  October  1, 1959,  $13.80 
per  long  ton. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  or  foreign 
purchaser  all  the  way  from  $1.55  to  $3.65 
more  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  route, 
to  transport  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  overseas  under  the  programs  of 
Public  Law  430,  if  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senators  Bridges,  Butler, 
Kuchel,  Frear,  and  Beall  is  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  will  be 
to  eliminate  the  transshipment  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  under  this  act  at  Cana¬ 
dian  ports  such  as  Montreal  and  Baie 
Comeau  and  will  prohibit  United  States- 
Canadian  lake  vessels  from  carrying  sur¬ 
plus  grains  to  eastern  Canadian  ports  as 
the  return  cargo  for  iron  ore,  brought 
into  the  lakes.  As  this  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  transporting  both  iron 
ore  and  grain  in  and  out  of  the  Middle 
West,  it  will  thus  not  only  impose  a  pen¬ 
alty  on  the  Great  Lakes  transportation 
system  and  reduce  the  amount  of  traffic 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  but, 
in  addition,  will  increase  the  cost  of 
transporting  these  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  most  of  which  is  borne  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  by  from  $1.55  to  $3.65 
per  ton. 

Recognizing  the  inequities  which 
would  be  created  if  such  an  amendment 
is  adopted,  I  contacted  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  get  its  views.  In  response  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  28,  1959. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  In  your  letter  of 
August  27  you  called  my  attention  to  the 
amendment  to  S.  1748  tabled  by  Senator 
Butler,  requiring  that  the  shipment  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  be  from  U.S.  ports  and  asked  for  the 
Department’s  comments. 

The  amendment  would  discriminate 
against  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project,  a  venture  which  we 
have  recently  hailed  as  an  achievement  with 
few  historic  parallels.  It  might  add  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  cost  of  the  Public  Law  480  dis¬ 
posal  programs.  We  can  anticipate  that  the  .  , 
adoption  of  such  a  restriction  would  attract 
considerable  adverse  comment  in  Canada. 

Until  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  accommodate  fully  loaded' oceango 
ing  vessels,  a  requirement  that  products 
shipped  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
430  be  loaded  only  at  U.S.  ports,  would  vir¬ 
tually  exclude  Great  Lakes  ports  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  export  trade  created  by  that 
law.  At  present  grain  shipments  may  be 
made  from  Great  Lakes  jjorts  with  trans¬ 
shipment  at  Canadian  ports  under  both 
titles  II  and  III  of  Public  Law  480.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  title  I  exports  will  also  be  eligible  for 
these  shipping  arrangements  beginning 
September  1,  when  official  U.S.  inspection 
service  will  be  available  at  Canadian  ports  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Since  most  oceangoing  vessels  cannot  yet 
safely  navigate  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  when  fully  loaded,  they  customarily 
proceed  to  Canadian  ports  to  complete  their 
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cargo  after  having  taken  on  partial  loads  at 
lake  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  grain 
taken  on  at  Canadian  ports  has  been  previ- 
ouly  carried  there  from  U.S.  lake  ports  by- 
lake  vessels.  Regardless,  therefore,  of 
whether  grain  is  transshipped  through  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports,  initial  loading  takes  place  in 
lake  ports  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  would  be  uneconomic  for  oceango¬ 
ing  vessels  to  operate  without  full  loads,  the 
exclusion  of  Canadian  ports  from  sharing 
in  the  handling  of  Public  Law  480  grain 
would  force  such  vessels  to  go  to  ocean  ports 
for  their  full  cargoes.  This  will  clearly  dis¬ 
criminate  against  our  lake  ports  and  would 
retard  the  development  and  the  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  might  also  add 
substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  Public  Law 
480  surplus  disposal  programs.  The  extent 
of  such  increased  costs  would  depend  on 
ocean  freight  rates,  rail  Tates  to  seaport  des¬ 
tination  of  the  grain  shipped,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  comment  on  this  proposal  and 
hopes  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mi’.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  point  of  order  could  be 
raised  against  this  amendment,  and  I 
raise  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  insist  upon  his 
point  of  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  insist  upon  the  point 
of  order. 

Mi’.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  great  State.  This  bill  is 
literally  loaded  with  amendments  which 
are  not  germane. 

A  point  of  order  has  now  been  made 
against  the  amendment. 

I  am  here  pleading  for  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  my  home  city  and  my  State;  I 
feel  at  least  entitled  to  the  expression  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  whether  Americans 
should  be  denuded  of  their  economic 
rights  and  have  them  turned  over  to  a 
foreign  nation. 

I  say  this  to  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
set  up  an  inspection  system  under  the 
present  ruling  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  will  not  bring  down  on 
the  head  of  the  United  States  on  every 
shipment  of  grain  an  appeal  that  it  is 
not  up  to  grade,  for  the  following  reason : 
We  inspect  the  grain  when  it  is  loaded 
on  the  barge  at  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
It  is  then  transshipped.  We  lose  control 
of  it.  It  may  get  mixed  up  with  other 
grain.  It  may  be  of  grade;  it  may  not  be 
of  grade.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  at 
the  actual  time  of  export. 

The  foreign  country,  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  act,  have  a  right 
to  appeal  that  the  grain  is  not  up  to 
standard,  and  the  United  States  is  help¬ 
less,  because  as  I  have  said,  it  did  not 
see  the  grain  when  it  finally  went  to  the 
ship  for  export  and  therefore  will  have 
no  defense. 

I  say  this  should  not  happen  in  the 
national  interest.  When  we  are  so  will¬ 
ing  to  help  other  people  that  we  are 


ready  to  denude  the  great  seaports  of 
America  on  the  western  and  eastern  sea¬ 
boards  and  on  the  gulf  coast  overnight, 
with  not  notice,  in  1  short  year,  taking 
70  or  75  percent  of  their  trade  away  from 
them,  I  say  we  are  being  just  a  little  too 
neighborly. 

Mi-.  WILEY.  I  press  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  say  the  people  of 
America  do  not  want  to  be  that  neigh¬ 
borly.  We  should  look  out  for  America 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  forceful  arguments  the  Senator 
has  expressed  in  terms  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  I  believe  his  arguments  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  the  other  great  ports  of 
our  country  which  now  are  equipped  to 
ship  grain.  Only  yesterday  the  admin¬ 
istration  announced  that  there  was  a  big 
trade  deficit,  and  that  they  are  worried 
by  the  thought  that  we  are  losing  the 
advantage  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
Here  is  one  of  the  aggravating  factors, 
namely,  the  dollars  that  are  being  spent 
and  sent  abroad  for  shipping. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment’ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  understand 
that  we  are  limited  to  one-half  hour  of 
debate  On  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  insists  on  his  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Butler  amendment. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  amendment,  to  vote 
it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules  on  the  point  of  order, 
with  respect  to  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment,  I  hope  the  Chair  will  take 
into  account  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  It  explicitly  refers  to  the 
shipment  of  commodities  exported  under 
titles  I,  II,  or  III  of  the  act.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  an 
amendment  which  pertains  directly  to 
titles  I,  II,  or  in  of  the  act  could  be 
ruled  to  be  nongermane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 
on  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  pending  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  related  to  the  shipment  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  a  matter 
not  covered  by  any  provision  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  Therefore,  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
most  respectfully  to  appeal  from  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  right  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  motion  subject  to 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
subject  to  debate  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  deals 
with  American  surplus  grain  raised  by 
American  farmers,  owned  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  and  paid  for  by  dollars 
from  the  American  Treasury  raised  in 
taxes  from  the  American  people. 

The  relevant  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  shipments  of  those  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  destined 
to  foreign  countries  “shall  be  delivered 
directly  to  the  export  vessel  at  a  U.S. 
port.” 

That  is  all  this  does.  It  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  ought  to  be  adopted  over¬ 
whelmingly.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
discriminates  against  any  one  section  of 
the  ports  in  the  United  States.  This 
simply  and  solely  says  a  U.S.  port. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  ought  as  a  body  to  write  into 
the  legislation  now  before  it  the  text  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
because  I  feel  that  the  Chair’s  ruling  is 
open  to  some  technical  question,  that  I 
have  availed  myself  of  my  right  to  ap¬ 
peal,  most  respectfully,  from  the  Chair’s 
ruling. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  have  time  on  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  is  debatable  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  remark  to  my  col¬ 
leagues.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  because  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  give  the  same  opportunity 
and  consideration  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  presented  that  it  gave 
to  all  the  other  amendments  presented 
today  which  are  not  strictly  germane  to 
the  bill.  While  I  shall  not  support  the 
amendment,  I  certainly  do  intend  to 
support  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
appears  that  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Chair  is  to  be  upheld  or  over¬ 
ruled  on  this  point  of  order  will  be  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  attitude  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Senators  toward  the  amendment 
itself,  I  should  like  to  say  something, 
first  of  all,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  Then  I  shall  say  some¬ 
thing,  at  the  end  of  my  time,  about  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendment  and  the 
disposition  of  the  point  of  order. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  not  only  as  a  Senator  and  a 
taxpayer  but  I  am  opposed  to  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  American  farmer, 
who,  after  all,  the  pending  bill,  to  ex¬ 
tend  Public  Law  480,  is  intended  to  help. 
The  proposed  amendment  definitely  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  farmers  and  to 
all  who  pay  taxes. 

We  are  trying  very  hard  to  reduce  the 
huge  surpluses  of  grain  and  other  crops. 
It  is  costing  a  great  deal  to  dispose  of 
those  surpluses.  This  proposal  to  amend 
Public  Law  480  would  add  to  that  cost 
without  giving  any  advantage  to  farm¬ 
ers  or  anyone  else  except  a  few  railroads 
and  port  facilities  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  This  amendment,  by  preventing 
surplus  farm  commodities  destined  to 
move  to  foreign  countries  from  going  to 
a  Canadian  port  on  the  seaway  and  then 
being  transshipped,  would  mean  sharply 
higher  shipping  costs  to  the  American 
farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  adopt  a  measure 
approving  a  seaway  and  then  adopt  a 
bill  providing  that  we  cannot  use  the 
seaway  after  it  is  developed. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  piece  of  doggerel 
which  was  bounced  around  in  South 
Dakota  when  I  was  a  boy : 

Father,  father,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

O,  yes,  my  darling  daughter, 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

Should  we  adopt  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  we  would  be  building  this  great 
seaway,  but  we  would  also  be  saying, 
“Do  not  use  it.  Do  not  let  it  help  the 
farmer  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Do 
not  go  near  the  water.” 

Why  should  we  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  build  a  seaway  and  then  take 
action  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  ? 

Some  of  our  agrciultural  problems 
have  been  cause  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  proper  legislation  dealing 
with  transportation  facilities.  The 
Question  of  denying  the  export  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  through  the  seaway 
should  not  be  permitted  to  rise  and  be¬ 
cloud  a  successful  program  such  as  that 
proposed  in  Public  Law  480. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Public 
Law  480  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  seaway  is  unable  to  accommo¬ 
date  large  seagoing  vessels  fully  loaded 
from  the  lake  ports.  The  entire  seaway 
just  will  not  take  a  full  10,000  ton  cargo. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  to  a 
partial  load  the  loading  of  most  of  our 
farm  products  that  we  are  exporting. 


If  we  were  to  adopt  the  Butler  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  placing 
a  quarantine  sign  against  the  use  of 
this  great  seaway  by  the  fanners  of 
America  for  the  shipment  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Competition  is  keen  in  world  markets 
for  the  farm  commodities  which  we  ex¬ 
port.  We  are  paying  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  export  subsidies  in 
order  effectively  to  compete  in  the  world 
market. 

We  are  already  providing  for  taking 
care  of  the  question  of  rates  for  the 
shipment  of  American  commodities 
overseas  in  American  ships  and  now  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  exclude  us  from 
using  the  seaway  to  get  our  grains  en- 
route  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  seaway  it 
cost  70  cents  a  bushel  to  get  wheat  from 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  to  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  average  rate 
established  by  the  various  steamship 
companies  for  transportation  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  to  Rotterdam  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  23.6  cents  a  bushel.  The  cost 
of  shipping  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  al¬ 
ready  more  than  90  cents  a  bushel.  The 
opening  of  the  seaway  reduced  that  cost 
by  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel,  depending 
upon  the  place  from  where  it  was 
shipped. 

The  Canadians  had  enjoyed  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  us.  They  have  not  had 
a  freight  rate  increase  -since  1895  on 
grain  shipments  moving  from  their 
prairie  provinces. 

Our  farmers  are  attempting  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  farm  commodities  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
yet  it  is  proposed  to  saddle  still  another 
burden  upon  them. 

I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  a  story  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  4,  1959, 
headed  “Farm  Exports  Fell  Below  1958 
Imports.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Exports  Fell  Below  1958  Imports 

In  a  reversal  of  form,  the  United  States 
imported  more  agricultural  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  July  31  than  it  ex¬ 
ported. 

In  the  previous  12-month  period,  the  ex¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  imports. 

Preliminary  figures  put  exports  during  the 
year  at  $3,720,450,000  in  value  and  imports 
at  $4,005,258,000.  In  the  preceding  year,  the 
exports  were  $4,001,820,000  and  the  imports 
$3,929,422,000. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  said  the 
decline  in  foreign  sales  during  the  past  year 
largely  reflected  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton 
sales.  United  States  cotton  prices  were  above 
world  levels. 

An  upsurge  in  exports  is  expected  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  next  July  1, 
largely  on  the  basis  that  cotton  has  been 
returned  to  a  competitive  price  basis  in 
world  markets. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  For 
the  first  time  in  quite  a  while  our  im¬ 
ports  exceeded  our  exports.  If  we  crip- 
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pie  the  Public  Law  480  program,  we  shall 
have  a  still  worse  situation,  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  in  still  more  trouble. 
Agriculture  really  is  in  trouble,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  whole  Nation  will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exact¬ 
ly  right.  Since  wheat  is  an  international 
commodity,  the  price  of  wheat  is  al¬ 
ways  quoted  as  “less  transportation,” 
and  the  farmer  consequently  suffers  a 
sharp  increase  in  transportation  costs 
when  he  has  to  ship  by  rail,  because  he 
is  denied  the  right  to  ship  by  water. 

The  purpose  and  objective  of  Public 
Law  480,  both  title  I  and  title  II,  is  to 
stimulate  additional  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  inconsistency  to  adopt 
legislation  prohibiting  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  export  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  would  be  trying  to  go  in  two  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  is  precise¬ 
ly  correct  in  raising  a  point  of  order 
against  such  legislative  inconsistency. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  as  to  the  main  issue  before  us.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  this 
question:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  cost  the 
American  farmers  around  16  or  17  cents 
a  bushel  in  additional  costs? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
right,  depending  upon  where  the  farmer 
is  located.  However,  transportation  al¬ 
ways  costs  all  American  farmers  a  very 
substantial  amount,  and  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  Public  Law  480  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
it  would  make  it  work  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  think  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  average  cost  from 
the  Midwestern  States  affected  would  be 
increased  by  16  or  17  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  the  Senator’s 
statistics  are  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
amendment  would  not  only  take  from  the 
farmers  what  has  been  stated,  but  would 
also  take  from  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Lakes  what  it  has  now?  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  smaller  vessels  which  are  trans¬ 
porting  grain  to  Montreal  will  continue 
in  that  process,  until  the  larger  vessels 
can  get  through.  I  know  what  my  good 
friends  from  the  East  want.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  We  had  to  fight  them  un¬ 
til  the  hot  spot  really  froze  over  to  get 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
strong  words  used  by  my  good  friend 
from  Maryland  are  not  apt  at  all.  He 
suggests  that  we  are  taking  something 
from  them.  The  only  thing  that  we  are 
claiming  is  that  which  belongs  to  us. 
The  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Midwest  and 
West,  and  its  natural  channel  of  dispo¬ 
sition  is  where  it  has  been  going 
continually. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  in  worse  shape 
than  we  were  before  the  passage  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  so  far  as  shipping  is  con¬ 
cerned;  and  as  one  who  has  been  an 
early  vigorous  and  consistent  supporter 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  since  be¬ 
fore  the  time  I  came  to  Congress  over 
20  years  ago,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
travesty  to  have  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  fastened  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  help  tht  American  economy 
and  designed  to  help  the  American 
farmer,  providing  a  market  for  disposal 
of  his  surplus  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
on  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  aid  the  export  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  and  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able,  under  a  series  of  formulas,  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  foreign  countries.  The  Butler 
amendment  deals  with  something  en¬ 
tirely  remote  from  that.  It  deals  with 
what  might  be  described  as  a  maritime 
problem.  I  believe  the  Chair  has  ruled 
precisely  correctly  in  saying  it  is  not 
germane,  and  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  if  that  issue  is  brought  to  a  vote 
and  the  point  of  order  is  not  withdrawn. 
However,  this  is  an  issue  which  sooner 
or  later  must  be  decided  on  merit,  so 
perhaps  the  point  of  order  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  amendment  de¬ 
feated  now  while  all  Senators  have  the 
arguments  clearly  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota -a  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  subsidies  on  grain  raised  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  by  all  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  states  that 
he  denys  that  subsidies  are  paid  on 
grain  raised  by  the  American  farmer. 
There  is  a  price  support  program,  but 
it  is  not  a  subsidy  by  any  means.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  American  Government  has 
made  money  in  the  disposition  of  grain 
it  has  been  required  to  claim  for  its 
ownership  under  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  BEALL.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  subsidy  and  a  support  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Government  is 
getting  a  profit,  it  is  not  paying  a 
subsidy.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  more 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in 
order  that  he  may  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  until  re¬ 
cently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  required  that  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  destined  for  oversea  ports 
be  shipped  through  U.S.  ports.  This 
requirement  was  implemented  through 
regulations  directing  that  the  commod¬ 
ities  in  question  must  be  inspected  and 
graded  by  U.S.  grain  inspectors  who  were 
stationed  only  at  U.S.  ports. 

On  July  23,  1959,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  modifications  in 
its  requirements  which  have  become 
effective  on  September  1,  1959.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  the  Department  will 
establish  official  grain  inspection  serv¬ 
ices  at  Canadian  ports. 

The  net  effect  of  this  change  will  be 
to  divert  millions  of  tons  of  commerce 
away  from  United  States  ports  and  into 
Canadian  ports. 

I  rise  to  oppose  this  practice  that  will 
subsidize  the  development  of  Canadian 
ports  with  Federal  funds  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deprive  our  own  ports  of  much 
needed  commerce. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  shipped  under  Public  Law  480  are 
subsidized  under  programs  that  repre¬ 
sent  a  major  item  in  our  Federal  budget. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  price  supports 
could  serve  a  dual  purpose  if  we  required 
that  the  commodities  be  shipped  through 
American  ports.  In  this  way,  we  would 
be  benefiting  both  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  port  of  shipment 
rather  than  the  Canadian  ports  which 
will  become  heir  to  this  new  windfall  un¬ 
der  the  Department’s  regulations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  financed  by  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
grain  in  question  is  subsidized  by  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Yet  we 
now  find  themselves  in  the  embarassing 
position  of  taking  from  a  large  segment 
of  our  population  their  very  livelihood. 

I  refer  to  those  people  who  live  and  work 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  U.S.  ports  which 
will  lose  millions  of  tons  of  commerce  if 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted. 

I  refer  to  the  workers  who  service  these 
great  ports — the  men  who  load  the  ships ; 
the  men  who  transport  this  grain  to  the 
ships;  I  refer  to  all  those  men  and  their 
families  who  take  part  in  the  process  of 
delivering  a  bushel  of  grain  from  an 
American  port  to  a  foreign  port.  I  am 
thinking  of  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
which  is  already  losing  millions  of  tons 
of  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  railroads  whose 
plight  we  recognized  through  legislation 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  adopt  the 
Bridges’  amendment  will  deal  a  severe 
blow  to  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
nevertheless  continue  to  pay  taxes  which 
will  benefit  not  the  ports  of  Baltimore  or 
New  York,  but,  of  all  places,  the  port  of 
Montreal. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  issue  regulations  that  are  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  submit  that  any  regulations  which 
have  the  effect  of  diverting  commerce 


from  American  ports  to  a  foreign  port 
are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  signed  under  its  authority 
have  represented  some  $3,700  million  in 
foreign  currencies. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  dated  July  15 
1959,  shows  the  following  totals  of  ship¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  or  will  be 
made  under  this  program,  as  follows; 
840  million  bushels  of  wheat;  4  million 
bales  of  cotton;  33.5  million  bags  of  rice; 
210  million  bushels  of  feed  grains;  and 
250  million  pounds  of  tobacco;  as  well  as 
other  commodities. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  contribute 
to  the  subsidization  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties.  Yet,  we  are  told  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  an  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  at  Canadian  ports. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  can  possibly  be 
m  the  public  interest.  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  program  favoring  foreign  ports  over 
those  of  the  United  States  can  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
S.  1748,  which  would  require  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  destined  to  foreign  countries,  ex¬ 
ported  under  titles  I,  n,  or  HI  of  Public 
Law  480,  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
export  vessel  at  a  U.S.  port. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  arguing  the  merits  of  this 
question.  We  are  arguing  whether  the 
point  of  order  is  well  taken  or  not.  That 
comes  under  the  question  of  germane¬ 
ness.  I  simply  make  this  point:  The 
grain  has  to  go  abroad  in  ships.  It  has 
to  go  abroad  somehow.  It  cannot  get 
to  Europe  or  anywhere  else  unless  it  is 
moved  in  ships.  To  say  that  the  port 
where  a  ship  shall  be  loaded  shall  be 
designated  seems  certainly  to  be  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  bill.  I  am  not  arguing  the 
merits  as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  The  only  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  of  germaneness. 

I  submit  most  respectfully  that  when 
grain  has  to  be  moved  by  ship,  the  port 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  the  grain 
must  go  can  be  designated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  support 
his  position  as  to  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment.  I  also  associate  myself 
with  the  general  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Maryland.  I  will  support  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  ask 
for  them.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  trouble 
securing  the  withdrawal  of  such  an 
order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi*.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  at  the  moment  to  the  point 
of  order;  later  I  shall  speak  briefly  on 
the  amendment. 

The  Chair  has  ruled,  on  the  advice,  of 
course,  of  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian, 
that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  But, 
Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is  out 
of  order,  then  all  the  amendments  which 
the  Senate  has  been  voting  on  for  the 
last  few  days  have  been  out  of  order. 

What  does  the  amendment  propose  to 
do?  It  purports  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  bjA  adding  a  new  section,  sec- 
iton  306.  That  was  what  the  Senate  did 
45  minutes  ago  when  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  of  myself, 
and  other  Senators  was  agreed  to  and  a 
new  section,  306,  was  included  in  the 
bill.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did  on 
Friday,  when  we  were  debating  the  bill, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  bringing  up  amendments. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  was  bringing  up  amendment  after 
amendment  after  amendment.  This 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than 
those  amendments  were  intended  to  do. 
It  puts  a  new  section  in  the  bill.  If  this 
amendment  is  out  of  order,  so  is  every 
amendment  which  has  gone  before. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance 
Act.  It  is  directly  pertinent  to  the  act. 
It  provides  that  surplus  food  called  for 
to  be  shipped  to  foreign  countries  under 
the  act  will  have  to  be  shipped  from 
American  ports.  If  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480,  I  do 
not  know  what  germaneness  is.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
erroneous,  and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  with¬ 
draw  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  hope  Senators  will  indulge  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  because  I  think  we 
are  about  to  do  a  number  of  Senators  a 
decided  injustice. 

The  Senate  is  operating  under  a  un¬ 
animous-consent  agreement.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  all  Senators  know,  has  no  rule 
of  germaneness.  The  only  reason  why 
a  point  of  order  would  lie,  if  one  does 
lie — and  I  do  not  believe  it  does — is  that 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  in 
effect.  The  only  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  germaneness  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ments  is  that  several  Senators,  includ¬ 
ing  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr,  Holland]  have  insisted  that  when 
we  have  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
we  require  that  a  provision  relating  to 
germaneness  be  included,  so  that  con¬ 
troversial  riders  such  as  civil  rights  can¬ 
not  be  added  from  time  to  time  without 
the  knowledge  of  Senators.  That  has 


been  the  only  reason  for  the  provision  re¬ 
lating  to  germaneness.  That  was  the 
only  reason  why  it  was  included  in  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  doubt  that  many  amendments  which 
the  Senate  has  considered  thus  far  with 
respect  to  Public  Law  480  would  have 
been  held  to  be  germane  if  the  majority 
leader  or  any  other  Senator  had  decided 
to  make  a  point  of  order.  I  stated  that 
the  other  evening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  I  told  him  that  if  any  Senator 
decided  to  make  a  point  of  order  on  his 
amendments,  they  could  be  ruled  out 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  ger¬ 
mane;  but  that  if  such  a  ruling  were 
made,  it  would  not  be  keeping  faith  with 
the  Senate,  and  it  would  not  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  what  Senators  agree  to  when 
they  enter  into  unanimous-consent 
agreements. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  or  affection 
than  the  present  Presiding  Officer,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  whom  I  have 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is 
carrying  out  the  advice  which  the  As¬ 
sistant  Parliamentarian  gives  him.  I 
respect  the  judgment  of  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian.  He  knows  much  more 
about  the  rules  than  do  any  of  us,  al¬ 
though  in  this  instance  I  think  he  is 
wrong,  and  in  this  instance  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  point  of  order  should  lie. 

I  regret  that  the  Chair  has  made  the 
ruling  he  has  made.  I  regret  that  the 
point  of  order  has  been  raised. 

I  hope  that  if  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  out  of  this  situation,  so  as  to  keep 
faith  with  all  of  us,  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  override  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  so 
that  we  can  then  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendment. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  amendment,  but  all 
Senators  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  the 
amendment  stand  on  its  own  bottom, 
without  having  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

As  the  Senator  who  submitted  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  who 
has  submitted  a  great  many  of  them  in 
the  past,  in  an  attempt  to  expedite  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  I  may  say  that 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  raised.  I  do  not  think  it  prop¬ 
erly  lies.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
germane.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  override  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  if 
that  becomes  necessary.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Senators  should  want  to  rely  on  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  obtained 
for  another  purpose  in  order  to  withhold 
a  vote  on  any  amendment. 

Senators  can  do  no  more  than  pass 
upon  it  after  a  few  hours,  because  when 
we  are  not  operating  under  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  as  we  will  not 
be  in  a  few  minutes,  the  amendftient  can 
be  offered  to  any  other  bill,  and  then  a 
vote  can  be  had  on  the  merits  of  the 
question.  So  I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not 
take  a  vote  now  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  If-  it  is  necessary  to  vote 
to  override  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  I 
am  willing  to  vote  to  override,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  I  have  said  about  my  great 
respect  for  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair.  It  was  never  the  intent  of  the 
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unanimous-consent  agreement  to  bar 
amendments  such  as  the  one  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler]  or  the  ones  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

I  can  imagine  the  furor  which  would 
have  gone  up  in  the  Chamber  if  we  had 
technically  applied  the  present  ruling  of 
the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  to  each 
amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

I  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule,  doing 
unto  others  as  I  would  have  them  do 
unto  me.  I  think  in  this  instance  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  a  right 
to  try  to  “sell”  it  on  the  basis  of  its  being 
good  for  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
opponents  have  every  right  to  oppose 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  damaging  to  the  country,  and 
thus  probably  defeat  the  amendment. 

But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refuse  to  vote  on  it  merely  because  it  is 
held  not  to  be  germane.  I  think  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  by  any  lay  person 
will  indicate  that  it  is  germane.  He  will 
conclude  that  it  is  germane.  But  if  we 
use  the  yardstick  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  this  amendment,  I  believe  all 
the  other  amendments  would  have  to  be 
ruled  out  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  every  ob¬ 
servation  the  majority  leader  has  made 
in  regard  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  all  know,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  language 
of  germaneness  was  included  in  the  \ 
agreement  in  the  first  place  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  civil 
rights  legislation  from  having  any  civil 
rights  riders  attached  to  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  made  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  I  will  implement  that  statement 
of  fact,  so  far  as  future  action  is  con-  I 
cerned,  in  that  the  same  amendment 
will  be  offered  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die,  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  place  in  our  proceedings,  be¬ 
cause  those  of  us  who  are  in  support  of 
the  amendment  propose  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  sine  die. 

I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that  I  do  not  have  a 
dearer  friend  in  the  Senate  than  he,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  proper  to  say  that  a 
very  close  personal  relationship  exists 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  parliamentary  Situa¬ 
tion  now  confronting  us,  because  the 
only  thing  he  could  gain  by  pressing  for 
action  on  his  point  of  order  would  be  a 
little  time;  assuming  that  the  Chair  is 
sustained — and  I  doubt  that  the  Chair 
will  be  sustained;  but  let  us  assume  that 
he  will  be  sustained.  As  surely  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  there  will 
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be  a  vote  on  the  amendment  anyway. 
Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  agree 
to  withdraw  his  point  of  order,  as  the 
Assistant  Parliamentarian  has  said  he 
can  do,  if  he  decides  to  do  so,  and  that 
would  clear  the  table,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  Senate  could  proceed  to  a  vote,  and 
stand  or  fall  on  the  best  opinion  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  merits  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  that  I  believe  exactly  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land.  I  oppose  the  amendment;  I  think 
it  would  be  unjust,  unfair,  and  would 
■work  hardships  upon  American  agricul¬ 
ture  and  upon  the  American  economy. 

But  I  must  confess  that,  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  has  said,  there  is  a  sort  of 
golden  rule  which  should  apply,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  amendment 
would  strengthen  our  case  by  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  amendment 
head  on,  on  its  merits. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  also  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment.  They  think  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  the  point  of  order  in  regard  to 
lack  of  gerdmaneness  is  not  one  with 
which  they  can  agree,  for  they  believe 
that  we  should  not  lose  the  strength  of 
our  opposition  to  a  substantive  matter 
by  agreeing  that  the  amendment  should 
be  ruled  out  on  a  procedural  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  used  the  word  “phony.”  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  matter  as  one  of  procedure. 

I  wish  to  state  that  anyone  who  raises 
such  a  point  of  order  is  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  improper,  but  is  perfectly  within 
his  parliamentary  rights.- 
I  have  no  better  friend  than  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley];  and 
there  is  no  more  able  Member  of  the 
Senate  than  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ;  and  I  have  point¬ 
ed  that  out.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  not  only  my  friend;  he  is  also  my 
counselor  from  moment  to  moment  and 
from  hour  to  hour.  I  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  I  have  said  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  not  have  raised 
the  point  of  order. 

But  I  wanted  to  point  out  the  intent 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement; 
and  I  believe  that  Senators  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  would  better 
preserve  their  position  by  voting  against 
the  amendment,  rather  than  by  refusing 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  this  amendment,  not 
because  I  am  unsympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  some  ports  whose  business  is 
going  to  be  affected,  but  because  ever 
since  I  voted  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  program,  I  have  known  that  adjust¬ 
ments  in  maritime  commerce,  such  as 
that  now  confronting  us,  would  be  made 
necessary  by  the  service  rendered  by 
that  great  waterway. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  In  representing 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  water¬ 
way;  and  I  attended  it  because  I  felt 
all  of  us  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
waterway  had  been  completed  and  would 
be  in  service  to  us  and  to  the  free  world. 

As  much  as  I  like  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  I  expect  to  oppose  his  amend¬ 
ment  on  its  merits,  because  to  take  the 
position  that  we  have  constructed  this 
great  waterway,  but  will  not  use  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
both  our  Government  and  its  economy, 
would  be  wrong. 

The  majority  leader  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  statement  that  the  reason  for 
the  insertion  of  the  pj-ovision  for  the 
requirement  of  germaneness  in  all  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreements  is  the  feeling 
of  some  of  us,  including  myself — and 
frequently  we  have  stated  our  position 
on  the  floor — that  if  we  are  going  to  en¬ 
ter  into  unanimous-consent  agreements 
to  lay  aside  the  customary  rules  in  order 
to  do  something  constructive  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  passage  of  legislation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  other  fields,  we  should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  and  assurance  that  we  shall  not  be 
confronted  with  civil  rights  proposals 
under  a  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  all  time  expired?  If  not,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator;  and  at  this  time  I  yield  further 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  my  statement  in  just  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  in  sustaining  the  point  of  order  on 
germaneness  should  be  overruled  by  the 
Senate  without  reference  to  its  technical 
correctness  so  that  the  Senate  may  ex¬ 
press  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  itself. 

I  may  say  also  that  I  am  not  entirely 
sure  that  the  point  of  order  was  cor¬ 
rectly  made,  because  I  note  that  since 
the  pending  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into,  the  Senate  has 
voted  into  the  bill  provisions  in  regard 
to  title  II  of  the  existing  law;  and  anyone 
who  takes  time  to  read  title  n  will  find 
in  it  several  provisions  relating  to  “f.o.b. 
vessels  in  U.S.  ports,”  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  relative  to  shipment  of  surplus 
farm  products,  including,  and  I  quote, 
“on  board  vessels  in  U.S.  ports,”  and  so 
forth. 


I  think  the  Senate  should  face  this 
issue  on  its  merits. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  hope  the 
Chair’s  ruling  on  the  point  of  order  will 
not  be  sustained— and  let  me  say  that  I 
have  not  only  respect  but  affection  for 
the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
who,  I  know,  is  relying,  as  he  should, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Assistant  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  my  brethren;  and  the  only 
admonition  I  can  give  is  that  when  we 
face  another  situation  that  is  similar  we 
will  likewise  give  it  consideration. 

I  thought  the  point  of  order  which  pro¬ 
vided  opportunity,  in  connection  with  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  for 
what  I  regarded  as  a  very  fine  exposition 
of  the  merits  of  the  issue,  would  solve  the 
problem. 

I  have  listened  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  spoken;  and,  of  course,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  often  legislation  is  a  matter  of 
give  and  take. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  point  of  order  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or¬ 
dered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opportunity  merely  to  say  that 
in  the  1  minute  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  yielded  to  me,  I  desire  to  pay 
a  compliment.  I  realize  that  perhaps 
on  a  nationalistic  basis  the  Senator 
could  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  this 
amendment.  However,  I  believe  that,  in¬ 
stead,  he  views  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  the  broad  interest  of  the  entire 
country  when  he  opposes  the  amend¬ 
ment.  ' 

I  believe  the  basic  issue  now  before 
the  Senate  is  whether  we  shall  permit 
eastern  ports  to  charge  a  toll  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15  to  17  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
moving  out  of  this  country;  or  whether 
we  shall  not  permit  that  to  be  done; 
also,  whether  we  shall  treat  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  in  the  way  an  automobile 
was  treated  50  years  ago — in  other 
words,  that  it  is  all  right  to  own  one,  but 
do  not  use  it.  I  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  more  shortsighted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mi-.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latjsche]  . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  should  like  to  make  a  comment 
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about  unanimous-consent  agreements. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  argument  that 
the  inclusion  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements  of  a  provision  requiring  that 
amendments  be  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bill  to  which  the  agree¬ 
ment  applies  is  only  the  consequence  of 
trying  to  guard  against  attempts  to  in¬ 
clude  civil  rights  amendments  in  such 
measures. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  requirement  of  germaneness  is  to 
make  certain  that,  in  dealing  with  an 
important  piece  of  proposed  legislation, 
debate  on  such  matters  will  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  one-half  an  hour  or  to  whatever 
other  period  of  time  is  prescribed  by  the 
agreement. 

The  portion  of  unanimous-consent 
agreements  which  requires  germaneness 
is  not  ad  hoc  civil  rights.  Instead,  the 
germaneness  provision  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  is  incorporated  in  them  on  the 
basis  of  application  of  the  principle  that 
under  no  circumstances,  by  means  of 
such  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
will  Senate  debate  on  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  civil  rights  or  any  other  impor¬ 
tant  subject  be  subject  to  the  one-half 
hour  limitation  or  other  limitation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  agreement. 

I  would  never  subscribe  to  a  consent 
agreement  of  that  type  if  it  had  in  mind 
only  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Now,  getting  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  and  other 
Senators,  I  think  we  are  entering  into 
a  dangerous  field  when  the  United  States 
Congress  contemplates  declaring  what 
type  of  transportation  shall  be  used  and 
what  ports  shall  be  used  by  a  department 
of  government  in  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  amendment  contem¬ 
plates  making  mandatory  movement  by 
water  and  by  railroads  of  the  grains  of 
the  interior  to  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  I  want  to  hear  the 
very  able  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  humbly  suggest  a 
question  to  this  Congress:  By  what  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Constitution  or  of  ethics 
can  be  it  be  said  that  Cleveland  shall  be 
excluded  as  a  possible  port  of  shipment, 
and  that  Baltimore  shall  be  chosen?  By 
what  authority  can  we  in  this  Congress 
say  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  shall 
have  to  pay  15  cents  a  bushel  more  in 
transportation  to  serve  the  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the 
expense  of  the  interior  and  the  American 
farmer? 

Moreover,  what  answer  shall  we  give 
to  the  arguments  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  should  be  developed,  and  that  the 
farmer  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  world  in  the  shipment  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  because  of  the  creation  of  reason¬ 
able  rates  of  transportation,  instead  of 
the  extravagant  rates  that  they  were 
supposedly  required  to  pay? 


I  love  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  but 
I  believe  that,  in  solitude,  if  he  will  re¬ 
flect  upon  his  proposal,  he  will  answer, 
“Probably  the  opponents  of  my  measure 
are  right.” 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  not  start 
channelizing  where  the  business  shall  be, 
but  should  allow  it  to  flow  on  the  basis 
of  natural  laws,  which  allow  to  get  the 
business  the  type  of  transportation  which 
is  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the  lowest 
price,  whether  it  be  railroads,  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  on  the  lakes,  or  those 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Congress  adopts 
a  policy  of  directing  the  type  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  shall  be  used,  does  it  not 
also  follow  that  it  should  adopt  a  policy 
that  directs  how  coal,  other  minerals, 
and  any  other  type  of  commodity  shall  be 
shipped? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  com¬ 
pletely  to  that  declaration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  had  2  additional  requests  for¬ 
tune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  speech  I 
had  prepared  for  delivery  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Young  of  Ohio 

Although  the  battle  for  the  great  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  has  been  fought  and  won.  Its 
opponents  are  constantly  Introducing  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  nullify  this  progressive 
achievement.  The  same  groups  who  fought 
bitterly  to  prevent  its  construction  are  now 
trying  to  smother  it  in  its  infancy. 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration  an 
amendment  which  on  its  face  appears  to  be 
the  soul  of  innocence,  the  essence  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  At  first  glance,  it  appears  to  merely 
state  that  ships  transporting  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  foreign  countries 
shall  be  loaded  only  at  a  U.S.  port.  This 
sounds  harmless  enough. 

I  assert  that  this  harmless-looking  amend¬ 
ment  is  nothing  more  than  a  “wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,”  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
would  prevent  the  shipping  of  surplus  farm 
products,  especially  grain,  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  our  fourth 
seacoast. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  a  flagrant  attempt  of 
eastern  and  gulf  coast  shipping  corporations 
in  combination  with  railroad  interests  to 
stifle  the  flow  of  trade  through  our  newly 
created  Great  Lakes  seaports.  It  would,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  erase  the  seaway’s 
natural  function  as  a  commercial  waterway 
for  grain  and  other  farm  products  from  their 
great  Midwest  Farm  Belt. 
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The  proponents  of  this  legislation  are  well 
aware  that  large  oceangoing  vessels  cannot 
move  through  the  seaway  when  fully  loaded 
with  grain.  They  know  that  the  27-foot 
channel  does  not  permit  a  full  ocean  cargo. 

They  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  because 
of  this,  oceangoing  vessels  take  advantage  of 
as  heavy  a  cargo  as  the  lake  route  will  per¬ 
mit  and  further  along  the  seaway  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  territory,  where  there  are  no  chan¬ 
nel  limitations,  fill  their  remaining  capacity 
with  American  grain  previously  shipped 
through  the  seaway  and  stored  at  Canadian 
ports. 

This  amendment  fools  no  one.  It  would 
forbid  this  transshipment  of  U.S.  wheat  from 
Canadian  ports.  The  effect  would  be  that 
the  surplus  farm  products  of  the  Midwest 
would  have  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to  the  ports 
of  the  East  and  the  South. 

A  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  rate 
study  shows  that  grain  shipped  via  the  sea¬ 
way  from  17  States  is  shipped  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  17  cents  per  bushel  less  than  by.  other 
shipping  routes.  Loss  of  this  saving  would 
cost  the  American  people  millions  of  tax 
dollars. 

It  would  adversely  affect  our  already  hard- 
pressed  farmers.  Anything  that  increases 
the  cost  of  shipping  these  commodities  can 
jeopardize  this  program  so  vital  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  did 
not  pay  half  a  billion  dollars  to  build  this 
seaway  merely  for  the  use  of  rowboat  and 
canoe  enthusiasts.  It  was  constructed  to 
facilitate  and  diminish  the  cost  of  shipping. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  study  shows 
that  it  fulfills  both  these  great  expectations. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  taxpayers, 
having  paid  for  a  seaway,  now  should  pay 
extra  money  to  limit  its  use.  That  would  be 
like  buying  a  new  washer  and  dryer  and 
then  insisting  that  your  wife  use  a  scrub 
board. 

This  amendment  will  create  an  artificial 
barrier  that  will  substantially  increase  the 
cost  of  shipping  surplus  from  my  own  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  entire  Midwest. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  proposed  amendment  •  i 
will  mean  more  business  for  railroad  interests 
and  fatter  profits  for  shipping  corporations 
on  our  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  profits  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  not  only  "the  American  tax¬ 
payers  and  farmers  but  of  the  seaway  itself. 
Since  the  financial  stability  of  the  seaway 
depends  on  the  tolls  received,  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  passed,  could  result  in  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  seaway’s  income. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  the  American  | 
taxpayer  forced  to  shell  out  the  increased 
transportation  cost  which  will  result  if  this 
amendment  passes.  I  do  not  like  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  higher  transportation  costs  in  the 
future  to  the  people  of  the  Midwest  because 
of  selfish  attitudes  of  certain  vested  interest 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  these  groups  never  seem  to 
learn  that  what  benefits  all  Americans  will 
inevitably  be  of  benefit  to  them.  They 
never  seem  to  sealize  that  although  progres¬ 
sive  legislation  may  bring  a  temporary  set¬ 
back,  in  the  long  run  it  brings  even  greater 
profits. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  original  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  and  to  have  played  a  part  in  its 
passage.  Later  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  which  time  impor¬ 
tant  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  considered  and  passed. 

Each  time  the  insurance  companies 
screamed  "socialism”  and  let  up  a  howl  of 
protest  that  social  security  meant  the  ruina¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  industry.  They  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  nullify  this  great  social 
legislation  and  oppose  any  extension  of  it. 

Yet,  today  any  Insurance  salesman  will  tell 
you  that  social  security  is  his  best  talking 
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point  in  selling  insurance  and  that  it  has 
been  the  most  vital  factor  in  making  Ameri¬ 
cans  more  insurance  conscious.  It  has  stim¬ 
ulated  millions  of  Americans  into  buying 
private  insurance  to  supplement  their  social 
security  benefits  in  their  retirement  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  great  part  due  to  the  social  security 
legislation  it  fought  so  strongly,  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  is  more  prosperous  than  ever 
and  constantly  growing. 

The  same  story  could  be  told  of  all  pro¬ 
gressive  social  legislation  and  the  vested  in¬ 
terest  groups  who  opposed  them — PHA,  CCC, 
GI  bills,  and  many  others. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  a  savings 
and  loan  executive  who  complained  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  been  introduced  which 
would  deprive  his  company  of  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  benefits.  It 
amused  me  that  this  same  man  violently  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  FDIC  and  all  progressive  bank¬ 
ing  legislation  during  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  bring  progress  and 
greater  prosperity  not  only  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region  but  to  all  America.  As  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Midwest  receive  the  benefits  of 
this  great  project  they  will  buy  more  of  the 
products  manufactured  in  other  regions.  Ail 
will  benefit,  including  the  port  and  rail  in¬ 
terests  who  are  unable  to  see  any  farther 
ahead  than  next  year’s  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment.  - 

they  are  trying  now  and  will  try  again 
to  use  their  “Trojan  horse”  tactics  to  deprive 
America  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  seaway. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment,  this  latest 
attempt  to  covertly  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  be  defeated  if 
Americans  are  to  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
this  forward-looking  achievement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  prepared  a  statement  on 
the  pending  amendment.  Since  time  is 
short,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  speech  I  had  intended  to  de¬ 
liver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
transshipments  of  surplus  U.S.  grain  from 
Canadian  ports  on ^ the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
This  proposal  is  just  another  effort  by  in¬ 
terests  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
to  keep  trade  from  utilizing  that  facility. 
The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  its  opening  should  mean  freedom  to 
utilize  that  facility  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  for  the  benefit  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  including  agriculture. 

This  effort  to  amend  Public  Law  480  to 
prohibit  the  transshipment  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  moving  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  law  and  thus  from  utilizing 
Canadian  ports  on  tile  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
would  definitely  be  a  step  backward.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  now  in  operation  and 
the  Congress  should  not  take  any  steps 
which  would  restrict  its  use  to  the  detriment 
of  American  agriculture.  Every  advantage 
possible  is  needed  in  order  to  encourage  the 
export  of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

The  proposed  amendment  i?  aimed  direct¬ 
ly  toward  restricting  the  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
certain  eastern  seaboard  railroads  and  ports. 
Why  should  we  restrict  the  use  of  the  new 


seaway  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  cer¬ 
tain  special  interestsS  They  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  compete  for  the  trade  without  such 
protective  legislation  as  is  proposed. 

At  the  present  time  surplus  grain  from 
American  farms  can  be  transported  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  at  several  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the 
cost  of  moving  it  from  the  Midwest  by  rail 
to  the  east  coast  for  export  to  Europe. 
Therefore,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  taxpayer,  or  both. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  mean  that 
we  first  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  helping 
build  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  then 
almost  immediately  restrict  its  use  in  mov¬ 
ing  surplus  farm  products  and  by  so  doing 
force  the  Government  to  pay  higher  trans¬ 
portation  costs  in  order  to  move  those  sur¬ 
pluses  abroad.  It  would  not  make  much 
sense. 

I  am  sure  if  the  questions  involved  in  this 
proposal  were  well  known  to  members  of  this 
body,  it  would  not  be  adopted.  The  pro¬ 
posal  sounds  simple  enough  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  behind  it. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  full  ocean 
cargo  loads  cannot  move  through  the  entire 
seaway.  In  practice  the  loading  of  surplus 
corn,  for  example,  at  our  lake  ports  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad  has  to  be  limited  to  cargoes  of 
as  little  as  one-half  of  normal  loads.  Fur¬ 
ther  along  the  seaway,  at  a  Canadian  port, 
it  is  possible  for  those  ships  to  be  loaded  to 
capacity  with  U.S.  grain  stored  at  that 
Canadian  port.  This  practice  is  called  “top¬ 
ping  off.”  The  grain  used  in  “topping  off” 
the  cargo  is  U.S.  grain.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  brought  to  that  port,  unloaded  and 
stored  at  the  Canadian  port  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  this  system  in  moving  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law 
480. 

I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  American 
farmer  or  the  general  public  would  approve 
of  any  law  which  would  prohibit  this  prac¬ 
tice  and  thus  cause  a  greater  expense  in 
moving  our  surpluses. 

I  urge  that  this  proposed  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  beloved  friend  from  California  yield 
1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  finer  friend  no 
man  could  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  for  one  sim¬ 
ple  reason,  and  yet  one  that  is  very 
profound.  It  is  unfair.  It  has  no  place 
in  this  legislation  or,  to  my  iftind,  any 
other. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  entitled  “Potential 
Effects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on 
Costs  of  Transporting  Grains.”  It  is 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  319. 

On  the  third  page  of  the  report  it 
points  out  the  maximum  potential  sav¬ 
ings  as  computed  in  cents  per  bushel: 

On  wheat,  from  Duluth  to  Rotterdam, 
17.23  cents. 

From  Chicago  to  Rotterdam,  17.52 
cents.' 

From  Toledo  to  Rotterdam,  12.9  cents 
a  bushel. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  cannot  toss 
aside  these  kinds  of  savings  on  the  basis 
that  we  want  to  help  one  port  as  com¬ 
pared  to  another. 
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I  want  the  ports  of  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  all  the  others  to  go  to  their 
maximum  utilization.  With  this  coun¬ 
try’s  ever-expanding  economy  and  pros¬ 
perity,  I  think  they  will. 

Combined  shipments  from  beginning 
of  this  season — at  breaking  of  ice — up 
to  August  1  on  the  Great  Lakes  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  totaled  68,656,348 
net  tons,  representing  a  large  increase 
over  last  year  when  48,342,041  tons 
moved. 

Movement  of  ore  this  season  up  to 
August  1  was  35,577,842  gross  tons, 
compared  with  21,753,390  in  1958. 

Movement  of  bituminous  coal  this  sea¬ 
son  up  to  August  1  was  22,246,277  tons, 
compared  with  18,790,458  in  1958. 

In  July  of  this  year,  2,075, 100  net  tons 
of  grain  were  shipped,  compared  with 
1,210,646  tons  in  July  of  1958.  This  was 
the  third  highest  total  monthly  move¬ 
ment  in  history. 

These  figures  are  from  a  report  by  the 
Lake  Carriers  Association  of  Cleveland, 
reported  in  a  release  dated  August  20  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

This  data  indicates  how  extremely  im¬ 
portant  the  Great  Lakes  are  as  an  artery 
of  commerce.  For  grain,  the  Lakes  at 
last  are  coming  into  their  own,  and  a 
further  expansion  is  probable  next  year 
as  problems  regarding  loading  facilities, 
lake  traffic  patterns,  and  canal  conges¬ 
tion  are  solved.  The  Lakes  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  grain  farmers,  as  well 
as  soybean  producers,  to  participate  in 
this  more  economical  freight  movement. 

Grain  moving  from  17  States  through 
Duluth  to  Rotterdam  is  shipped  at  an 
average  cost  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  from 
12  to  17  cents  per  bushel  less  than  by 
other  shipping  routes. 

Who  would  be  hurt  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted? 

First.  The  American  taxpayer  would 
be  hurt  because  of  the  greater  cost  of 
shipping  these  commodities  by  other 
routes. 

Second.  The  American  farmers  in  17 
States  would  be  hurt,  since  anything  that 
increases  the  costs  of  shipping  these 
commodities  endangers  the  program. 

Third.  The  people  in  the  recipient  na¬ 
tions,  who  need  this  food,  would  be  hurt. 

Fourth.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
would  be  hurt.  It  is  a  self -liquidating 
project  and  any  lessening  of  the  volume 
of  traffic  will  make  its  operations  more 
costly. 

Fifth.  Our  friendly  relations  with  our 
ally,  Canada,  who  has  shared  in  the  cost 
of  the  seaway,  would  be  damaged. 

The  question  of  the  50-50  shipments 
does  not  really  enter  here.  No  change 
has  been  made  in  this  law,  so  50  percent 
of  the  shipments  have  to  move  in  Amer¬ 
ican  ships. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  many 
American  Great  Lakes  carriers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  shipping  the  grain  in  their 
smaller  boats  from  Duluth  to  Montreal, 
where  it  is  used  to  top  off  the  loads  in 
the  larger  ships  which  were  not  able  to 
load  to  capacity  in  the  seaway.  If  these 
foreign  oceangoing  vessels  are  prohib¬ 
ited  from  loading  American  grain,  they 
will  load  Canadian  grain,  possibly  at  dis¬ 
tress  space  rates,  so  in  effect  the  United 
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States  would  be  subsidizing  the  shipment 
of  Canadian  grain. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
short  time  I  have,  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  Congress  should  not  try  to  di¬ 
rect  to  shipment  of  the  farm  products 
of  the  Middle  West  into  certain  chan¬ 
nels.  I  want  to  mention  on  thing  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  this  afternoon, 
and  that  is  that  if  the  amendment  pre¬ 
vails  the  American  farmer  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  will  be  put  at  a  13-  to  17-cent 
a  bushel  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  Canadian  farmer  who  happens  to 
live  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
That  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  other  Senators  who 
are  sponsoring  the  amendment,  but  let 
us  not  hang  another  millstone  on  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  one  point  in 
this  discussion  that  has  me  very  much 
puzzled.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  grain,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  cannot  be  shipped  from  Du¬ 
luth,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or 
any  other  grain  port,  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway.  What  is  there  about  the 
amendment  that  says  shipments  cannot 
go  to  those  ports  and  be  loaded?  If 
that  is  true,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  right.  I  think  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  amendment  will  indicate 
the  complete  correctness  of  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  big  storage  facilities  are 
on  the  Canadian  side,  where  American 
wheat  is  stored.  This  amendment  would 
prohibit  Public  Law  480  wheat  from  get¬ 
ting  the  cheaper  freight  rate  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  loading  out  vessels  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  an  inducement,  which  I  think 
is  sorely  needed,  for  the  development  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
development  of  facilities  at  Duluth,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  so 
that  we  could  make  the  wheat  available 
for  American  ships? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
in  time  storage  facilities  will  be  and 
should  be  built  on  the  American  side,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  amendment  does 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rates  from 
13  to  17  cents  a  bushel.  Canadians  now 
have  a  rate  from  the  prairie  provinces 
for  export  trade  of  40  percent  of  ours, 
because  of  the  crow’s  nest  provision  in 
their  freight  rate  structure  that  goes 
back  to  1895.  They  have  not  had  an 
increase  since  that  time. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  what  I  want  to  stress. 
Just  a  reading  of  this  amendment  shows 
all  that  is  required  here  is  that  these 
shipments  shall  be  delivered  directly  to 
the  export  vessel  at  a  U.S.  port. 

That  is  what  we  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  have  been  trying  to  convince 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of.  We 
have  exhausted  every  effort  at  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  level  and  have  been  unable 
to  convince  him.  It  is  necessary  to  leg¬ 
islate  on  the  subject  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  U.S.  ports  and  all  the  people 
employed  in  those  ports.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  to  significantly 
curtail  business  through  our  own  ports, 
perhaps  even  causing  some  of  them  to 
shut  down  certain  facilities  and  to  throw 
many  people  out  of  work,  either  de¬ 
creasing  the  already  very  small  margin 
of  profit  under  which  they  operate,  or 
increasing  the  deficit. 

The  Public  Law  489  program  is  not 
designed  to  aid  foreign  ports.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  only  for  the  relief  of  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  lesser  developed  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  have,  in  Public  Law  480,  a  unique 
foreign  aid  program  which  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  on  a  basis  which  will 
benefit  the  donor  nation  at  the  same 
time  it  benefits  the  recipient.  If  we  al¬ 
low  foreign  ports  to  handle  the  Public 
Law  480  grain,  we  are  in  effect  giving 
away  a  part  of  the  possible  domestic  ben¬ 
efits  which  can  accrue  under  Public  Law 
480.  There  certainly  is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  says  domestic  benefits  should 
not  accrue. 

The  American  shipping  industry  has 
already  suffered  great  and  irreparable 
losses  as  a  consequence  of  expanded  for¬ 
eign  competition.  This  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  only 
serve  to  increase  the  inroads  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  vital  industry. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  ,  when  he  said  that  he  loved  our 
friend  from  Maryland.  I  love  him,  too, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  time  which  has  been  al¬ 
located  in  the  last  few  minutes  has  come 
out  of  the  time  which  is  to  be  allocated 
on  the  bill  by  whoever  occupies  this  desk. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side  who  will  wish  to 
speak  with  respect  to  the  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  exhaust  the  capacity  of  who¬ 
ever  occupies  the  minority  leader’s  chair 
to  make  an  allocation  of  time.  However, 

I  yield  l  minute  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  the  interest  of  my  fine 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
the  future  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  I 
share  that  interest  myself.  I  also  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  port  of  Eria,  Pa, 


For  that  reason  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  will  merely  provide 
that  the  vast  expenditure  of  capital 
which  has  been  put  into  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  in  my  State  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  grain  shipments  from  railroads 
and  shipping  them  overseas  shall  not  be 
totally  and  completely  lost. 

I  have  as  much  interest  in  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  as  has  my  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  I 
should  like  to  see  Duluth  and  every  other 
place  prosper,  but  we  can  let  them  wait 
until  they  can  get  ocean  shipping  into 
those  ports,  which  they  will  in  due  course 
of  time.  At  that  time,  if  they  can  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  the  port  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  this  traffic,  I  would  be  hap¬ 
py  to  have  them  do  so.  I  see  no  reason 
for  expediting  the  arrival  of  that  per¬ 
haps  unhappy  event  by  providing  our 
friends  from  Canada  a  whole  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  would  otherwise  not  get. 
I  hope  for  that  reason  the  pending 
agreement  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
a  few  things  ought  to  be  pointed  out. 
This  grain  originates  in  the  United 
States.  It  comes  from  Toledo,  Duluth, 
or  some  other  area. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  winter  the 
lakes  freeze,  and  there  are  several 
months  in  the  year  when  one  can  only 
transport  in  the  salt  water  level  in  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  grain  for  the  most 
part  is  not  stored  in  grain  elevators  but 
is  stored  in  oreboats  which  cannot  be 
used  during  the  winter.  The  grain  is 
then  transshipped  during  the  months  of 
the  freeze  from  these  boats  to  the  ocean¬ 
going  vessels,  or  the  oceangoing  vessels 
are  “topped  off”  when  they  come 
through,  because  they  cannot  get 
through  the  present  channels. 

The  grain  starts  from  an  American 
port.  The  grain  is  handled  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  elevator.  The  grain  is  loaded  in  an 
American  boat.  It  is  merely  held,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  navigational  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  channels  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  freezing. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreL 
The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized' 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  embodies  a  philosophy 
which  in  the  long  run  will  do  irreparable 
harm  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  want  to  caution  Senators  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  another  bill 
which  is  on  the  calendar,  S.  1789,  which 
is  more  or  less  being  supported  by  the 
wheat  growers  of  this  country,  which 
provides,  in  effect,  that  because  at  har¬ 
vest  time  the  wheat  country  may  have  a 
shortage  of  wheat  conveying  freight  cars 
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it  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  have 
the  people  of  the  East,  such  as  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  pay  through  their  rail¬ 
roads  an  increase  in  per  diem,  use  of 
freight  cars.  This  is  based  on  the  false 
philosophy  that  if  the  Eastern  railroads 
are  compelled  to  pay  this  increase  per¬ 
haps  the  men  who  are  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  business  in  regard  to  wheat  will 
have  more  money  with  which  to  buy 
more  wheat  transporting  freight  cars. 

The  only  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  rises  this  afternoon  is  to 
point  out  that  this  same  philosophy  is 
being  proposed  by  the  people  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  who  are  interested  in  a  cheap 
transportation  system  because  of  their 
wheat  production,  which  will  impose  an 
added  burden  upon  the  freight  convey¬ 
ors  in  the  East.  I  repeat  and  experience 
proves  that  the  reasoning  is  unsound. 
It  is  a  false  philosophy  that  if  one  raises 
the  per  diem  on  the  freight  cars  in  the 
East  accordingly  the  West  will  have 
more  freight  cars  to  transport  wheat  at 
harvest  time.  That  argument  is  fal¬ 
lacious. 

The  PRESIDING"  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  we  remain 
consistent,  and  bear  this  in  mind  when 
S.  1789  comes  up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi’.  President,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
freight  car  situation  that  all  we  in  the 
West  and  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  back  the  freight  cars  which 
belong  to  the  railroads  which  operate  in 
our  area.  It  seems  that  when  the 
freight  cars  come  east  of  the  Mississippi 
what  is  done  in  that  part  of  the  country 
is  to  keep  them.  The  railroads  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  per  diem  rate  which  has 
\  been  imposed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
/  merce -Commission.  All  we  want  is  the 
use  of  the  box  cars  which  belong  to  the 
roads  which  operate  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  will  certainly 
not  be  done  simply  by  raising  the  per 
diem  charge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  all  right 
with  us  if  the  cars  are  sent  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  will  and  we  do 
send  the  cars  back,  but  we  should  not 
have  to  send  them  back  at  cost  beyond 
the  rate  of  return  that  the  railroads 
themselves  have  set  as  fair. 

If  we  wish  to  be  logical,  we  should 
remain  consistent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  to  find 
some  way  to  get  the  freight  cars  back, 
because  they  have  been  used  more  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  some  pertinent  telegrams  and  mes¬ 
sages  which  I  received  bearing  on  the 
Bridges  amendment,  on  which  we  voted 
a  few  moments  ago,  be  included  in  the 
Record  just  before  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  August  24,  1959. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  advised  that  Senator  Ktjchel  is 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1748  re¬ 
quiring  grain  distributed  under  Public  Law 
480  be  shipped  through  American  ports. 
Along  with  other  Columbia  River  ports,  we 
endorse  this  amendment.  We  would  like  to 
urge  your  studied  consideration  of  the 
amendment  and,  if  possible,  not  only  sup¬ 
port  it  but  jointly  sponsor  it  along  with 
Senator  Kuchel. 

Port  op  Astoria, 

R.  J.  Bettendorf,  Manager. 


Astoria,  Oreg.,  August  27,  1959. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  repeat  our  urging  to  support  Kuchel’s 
amendment  to  S.  1748.  We  are  fearful  that 
without  such  a  restriction,  it  is  conceivable 
that  grain  historically  moving  through  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  ports  could 
be  diverted  to  British  Columbia  ports  with¬ 
out  justification. 

Port  op  Astoria, 

R.  J.  Bettendorf,  Manager. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  August  20, 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  Neuberger, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  S.  1748,  respectfully  urge  your  support 
of  amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  insure 
that  all  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
must  be  loaded  at  a  U.S.  port  to  vessel  trans¬ 
porting  goods  from  U.S.  port  of  loading  to 
foreign  port  of  discharge.  Best  regards. 

R.  F.  Watts, 

Commission  of  Public  Docks  of  the 
City  of  Portland. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  August  21, 1959. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Port  of  Portland  informed  amendment  be¬ 
ing  offered  S.  1748  Monday  strengthening  pos¬ 
ition  of  U.S.  ports  and  American-flag  steam¬ 
ship  lines  in  export  of  Government  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  Strongly  urge 
your  support  of  this  and  any  other  measures 
intended  to  keep  American  ports  and  ships 
active.  Representatives  Green  and  Norblad 
informed  re  similar  legislation  in  House. 

John  J.  Winn,  Jr„ 

Port  of  Portland. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  1, 1959. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  Public  Law  480,  ship  operators  west 
coast  strongly  support  Butler  amendment  to 
curb  Department  of  Agriculture  use  of  non- 
U.S.  ports  for  loading  surplus  grain  exports. 
Next  step  might  be  agriculture  desire  use  of 
Mexican  ports  for  cotton  or  British  Columbia 
for  grain.  Our  member  companies  concen¬ 
trate  on  serving  U.S.  ports  and  we  don’t  want 
threat  of  getting  squeezed  out  of  our  share 
of  tax  financed  exports  when  they  move  out 
of  nearby  foreign  ports. 

Ralph  B.  Dewey, 

President,  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association. 
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Portland,  Oreg.,  August  27,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  conversation  today  relative  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  specifically  S.  1748.  We  em¬ 
phatically  oppose  legislation  permitting  the 
loading  of  surplus  grain  to  vessel  at  any 
other  than  U.S.  ports.  Earnestly  ask  your 
best  efforts  supporting  Kuchel  or  other 
amendment  restricting  such  export  loading 
to  U.S.  seaports  only.  Reasons:  First,  believe 
situation  parallels  in  principle  50-50  law  re¬ 
garding  use  of  U.S. -flag  vessels  which  Con¬ 
gress  continues  despite  heavy  foreign  in¬ 
terest  pressure.  Second,  believe  danger  in¬ 
herent  that  surplus  grain  loading  at  foreign 
ports  can  be  means  to  avoid  50-50  law. 
Third,  believe  establishment  of  such  prin¬ 
ciple  can  ultimately  result  in  diversion  of 
our  own  grain  volumes  in  whatsover  degree 
to  Canadian  west  coast  ports  with  heavy 
loss  to  us;  example,  last  2  years  Portland 
exported  2  million  and  iy2  million  tons, 
respectively,  grain  surplus  and  other  while 
Columbia  river  including  Portland  exported 
4/4  million  and  3  million  tons  same  years. 
Consider  port  earnings  of  $1.50  per  ton  con¬ 
servative  and  even  that  figure  demonstrates 
financial  considerations  at  stake.  Fourth, 
principle  of  S.  1748  without  amendment  in¬ 
imical  to  heavy  public  investments  here  in 
particular  and  in  all  other  U.S.  public  sea¬ 
ports.  Fifth,  we  understand  Kuchel  amend¬ 
ment  includes  U.S.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
/or  U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports.  Kindest  personal 
regards.  Same  wire  to  Senator  Morse  to¬ 
night. 

Thomas  P.  Guerin, 

General  Manager,  Commission  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Docks. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  September  3,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  S.  1748,  regarding  Public  Law 
480,  pending  forthwith.  As  per  previous 
wires,  is  grave  concern  to  us  and  vital  to 
entire  grain  trade  our  area.  Following  ad¬ 
ditional  to  economic  points  in  our  wire  Au¬ 
gust  27.  Columbia  River  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  3 1/2  million  tons  grain  export  last  2 
years  inclusive  surplus  grains.  Estimating 
15  y2  tons  per  longshoreman -hour  average 
hourly  rate  per  man-hour  $3.10  means  $700,- 
600  total  annual  payroll  from  grain  alone  to 
longshoremen  and  exclusive  all  other  earn¬ 
ings,  such  as  rail  and  barge  freights  on  grain 
to  tidewater  vessel  earnings,  etc.,  add  at 
least  10  percent  for  overtime,  etc.,  and  long¬ 
shore  payroll.  This  item  alone  approaches 
$1  million  annually.  Aside  from  vicious 
principle  in  proposed  diversion  all  economic 
considerations  emphasize  urgency  your  sup¬ 
port  of  Kuchell  amendment.  Kindest  re¬ 
gards. 

Thomas  P.  Guerin, 

General  Manager,  Commission  of  Public 
Docks. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  September  1,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

State  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  provisions  to  utilize 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  U.S.  grain  exports 
in  bill  to  extend  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Frank  Tubbs, 

President,  Oregon  Wheat  Growers’ 
League. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  September  3, 1959. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C. .* 

Oregon  Wheat  League  position  is  to  sup¬ 
port  whatever  encourages  sound  movement 
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of  the  U.S.  wheat  export.  P.  &  W.  is  penal¬ 
ized  by  USDA’s  programing  of  480  wheat 
from  gulf  ports,  hence  anything  that  im¬ 
proves  movement  of  Midwest  wheat  improves 
our  position  for  future  exports.  P.  &  W. 
wheat  exports  down  30  percent  and  carry¬ 
over  up  73  percent  in  past  year.  Seaway  bat¬ 
tle  is  over.  Seaway  exists  and  should  be 
used.  Topping  cargoes  at  Canadian  points 
necessary  to  movement  of  U.S.  wheat. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers’  League. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  the  Bridges  amend¬ 
ment,  a  letter  and  telegram  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  pertaining  to  that  provision. 

Without  objection  the  letter  and  tele¬ 
gram  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Norfolk  Port  Authority, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  August  24,  1959. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  Earlier  this  af¬ 
ternoon  X  sent  you  a  telegram  urging  you  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480).  The  proposed  amendment  to 
be  inserted  as  a  new  paragraph,  to  foUow  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  act,  reads  as  follows :  “ Provided , 
That  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  destined  to  foreign  countries,  ex¬ 
ported  under  title  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export  vessel 
at  a  United  States  port.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  ‘export  vessel’  shall  mean  the 
ocean  vessel  transporting  the  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  the  United  States 
port  of  loading  to  foreign  port  of  discharge. 

We  and  other  port  and  transportation  and 
grain  interests  have  met  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  protest  then- 
action  of  establishing  official  U.S.  grain  in¬ 
spection  services  at  Canadian  points.  We 
were  not  successful. 

An  amendment  to  the  House  bill  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  142  to  134  last  week.  The 
vote  was  a  sectional  one — the  grain  producing 
States  voting  against  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf ' 
States  voting  for  it. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  grain  inspection  service  at  Canadian 
ports  is  not  warranted  by  law;  that  the 
Department’s  decision  is  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act;  that 
the  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946;  and  it  is  damaging  to  the  orderly,  his¬ 
toric  marketing  of  U.S.  grain. 

We  have  two  export  grain  elevators  at  Nor¬ 
folk  which  have  Just  been  expanded.  Grain 
has  become  an  important  commodity  in  Nor¬ 
folk’s  port  commerce  and  the  diversion  of 
grain  from  Norfolk  through  Canadian  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  ports  would  seriously 
affect  the  economy  of  this  portion  of  our  port 
business. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
Of  this  amendment  when  it  is  offered. 

Cordially  yours, 

Michael  M.  Mora, 

General  Manager. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  see  my  letter,  June  26  regarding  ex¬ 
ports  of  Public  Law  480  grain  apd  proposal 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  place  inspec¬ 
tors  at  Canadian  ports  thus  permitting  ex¬ 
portation  this  grain  direct  from  those  ports. 
Department  issued  regulations  July  23  plac¬ 
ing  this  arrangement  in  effect  September 
1.  Advised  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


Committee  will  hold  executive  session  to¬ 
morrow,  August  25  to  further  consider  bill 
S.  1748  to  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law  480. 
Urgent  that  such  legislation  carry  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  agricultural  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  principally  grain  shall 
be  delivered  directly  to  the  export  vessel  at 
a  U.S.  port.  In  event  such  amendment  not 
added  by  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  understand  it  will  be  offered 
from  floor  of  Senate.  Virginia  State  Ports 
Authority  urges  your  support  of  amendment 
to  require  continued  exportation  direct  from 
U.S.  ports.  Exports  Public  Law  480  grain  of 
great  importance  to  Hampton  Roads.  Fig¬ 
ures  released  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  total  exports  this  grain  have 
amounted  to  about  45  percent  of  total  grain 
exports  from  all  Atlantic  and  gulf  U.S.  ports. 
Similar  telegram  being  sent  Senator  Byrd. 

D.  H.  Clark, 

Executive  State  Ports  Authority. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  absent  on  official  business 
delivering  Labor  Day  speeches  in  West 
Virginia. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
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igan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  if  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings]  ,  the  Senators  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Intei-parliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusica]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  44,  as  follows:  i 

yeas — 37 


Beall 

Ervin 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Fong 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Frear 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hill 

Russell 

Butler 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Kerr 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Morse 

4 

Engle 

Moss 

NAYS— 44 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Green 

Martin 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

4 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morton 

. 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Holland' 

Pastore 

Case,  N.J. 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

■  1 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

-41 

Cooper 

Langer 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

i 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

u 

-  ■ 

Bridges 

Hennings 

O’Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Church 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Hartke 

Murray 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Butler  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bridges,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  = 
necessary  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  on  his 
behalf,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
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McNamara],  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mi-.  Yarborough],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  myself,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is 
designated  “9-4-59 — A.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows : 

TITLE  TV - DIRECT  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  provide  a  more  adequate 
and  varied  diet  to  needy  persons,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  food  products  and  to  purchase  supple¬ 
mentary  foods  in  addition  to  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  food  products  for  distribution  to 
such  persons  through  the  same  channels  and 
under  the  same  standards  and  regulations  as 
are  established  for  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  food  products.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  regarding  the  purchase  of  such 
supplementary  foods  to  the  end  that  such 
purchases  will  have  a  maximum  effect  on 
increasing  farm  income,  insofar  as  possible 
Within  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Insofar  as  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  utilize  the  purchasing  and  process¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  reduce  costs  and  prevent 
duplication  of  personnel. 

(c)  Annual  expenditures  for  the  purchase 
of  supplementary  foods  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $150  million  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Assistance  to  States 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  give  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  food  distribution,  including  provision  for 
local  storage,  where  such  assistance  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  extend  and  expand  the  program  for 
the  distribution  of  food  to  needy  persons  as 
directed  in  this  title,  including  the  addition 
of  other  cities  and  counties  in  the  program. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  made  available  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  based  upon  a  formula  which  shall 
include  consideration  of  the  per  capita  tax¬ 
able  wealth  of  the  States  and  local  subdivi¬ 
sions  thereof,  the  per  capita  revenues  of  the 
governmental  units  from  whatever  source, 
and  the  extent  of  need  as  represented  by  the 
number  of  needy  persons. 

Standards  of  eligibility 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  eligibility  for  participation  in  the 
program  of  food  distribution  to  needy  per¬ 
sons.  Such  minimum  standards  shall  estab¬ 
lish  the  lower  limits  in  terms  of  income  or 
other  resources  which  an  individual  or  fam¬ 
ily  may  have  and  be  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion.  The  failure  of  a  State  or  local  sub¬ 
division  thereof  to  adhere  to  such  standards 
shall  constitute  a  bar  to  participation  in 
this  program:  Provided,  That  the  right  of 
any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  cur¬ 
rently  participating  in  this  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  shall  not  be  denied  under 
any  such  standards  until  the  appropriate 


legislative  body  of  such  unit  of  government 
shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to 
adjust  standards  to  those  established  by  the 
Secretary:  And  provided  further.  That  no 
State  or  local  government  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  program  which  denies 
foods  made  available  under  this  title  to 
needy  persons  who  are  ineligible  for  reasons 
of  lack  of  legal  residence  only. 

(b)  In  establishing  minimum  standards  of 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  program 
of  food  distribution  for  needy  persons,  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  that  the  receipt  of 
income  or  other  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  or  related  Acts  as  well  as  assistance 
from  State  and  local  governments,  as  such, 
shall  not  be  the  basis  for  denying  eligibility 
for  surplus  foods.  Insofar  as  possible  stand¬ 
ards  for  participation  should  relate  only  to 
income  currently  available  to  needy  persons 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Transfer  of  domestic  food  programs  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
administration  of  the  direct  commodity  dis¬ 
tribution  programs  under  section  416(3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  all  functions 
and  activities  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  such  section  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
except  as  hereafter  provided. 

(b)  Such  transfer  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  donation  of  food  commodities 
under  such  section  for  use  in  nonprofit 
school-lunch  programs  and  in  nonprofit  sum¬ 
mer  camps  for  children. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  com¬ 
mitments,  property,  records,  personnel,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al¬ 
locations,  and  other  funds  (including  au¬ 
thorizations  and  allocations  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses),  available  or  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  for  the  administration  fit  the  program 
administered  under  section  416(3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  section,  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  relates  primarily  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  program  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director 
shall  direct. 

Transfers  of  surplus  agricultural  food 
products 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Upon  request  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  a 
maximum  quantity  of  surplus  agricultural 
food  products  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  arrange  for  the  processing,  enrich¬ 
ing,  packaging,  and  delivery  to  designated 
points  of  any  food  commodity. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  in¬ 
curred  by  the  Corporation  in  making  com¬ 
modities  available  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  pursuant  to  section  408  of  this  Act. 
Such  reimbursement  shall  include  all  costs 
incurred  by  the  Corporation  in  processing,  re¬ 
processing,  enriching,  packaging,  handling, 
and  transporting  food  commodities  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  plus  the 
market  price  of  such  products  at  the  time 
such  products  are  requested  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Priority  established 

Sec.  406.  Surplus  agricultural  food  com¬ 
modities  available  for  sale  for  foreign  cur- 
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rencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  for  trans¬ 
fer  on  a  grant  basis  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  shall  also  be  made  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Maintenance  of  other  assistance 

Src.  407.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of 
the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups. 
Any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which 
decreases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  person  or  group-  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  assistance  made  available 
under  this  title  shall  be  ineligible  for  fur¬ 
ther  participation  under  such  program. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  408.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

Definitions 

Sec.  409.  As  used  in  this  Act — - 

(a)  The  term  “food  commodity”  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  "surplus  agricultural  food 
product”  means  an  agricultural  commodity 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  price  support  programs  or 
under  section  32  of  the  Act  cf  August  24, 
1935  (49  Stat.  77),  including  any  food  prod¬ 
uct  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or 
substantial  part  from  any  such  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “direct  commodity  distribu¬ 
tion”  means  the  program  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  commodities  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  section  404  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(s)  The  term  "Secretary’’  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
domestic  food  program  of  some  size. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment,  in  order  that 
we  may  plan  our  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  anticipate  ex¬ 
tending  my  remarks  beyond  the  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The 
committee  will  then  have  available  15 
minutes. 

Those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this 
more  direct  action  on  the  domestic  scene 
by  way  of  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  have  long  supported  and  urged  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  our  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program  under  which  our 
agricultural  surpluses  can  be  used  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
friends  and  allies.  It  is  an  important 
instrument  of  policy  in  our  search  for 
world  peace  and  stability.  But  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  our  own  undernourished  and 
under  privileged  citizens  while  we  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  friends  abroad. 

It  is  a  striking  paradox  that  in  the 
midst  of  overwhelming  farm  surpluses— 
so  large  that  they  are  frequently  called 
our  No.  1  problem — there  are  many 
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areas  of  the  country  where  poverty  and 
hunger  are  commonplace. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  in  storage 
$6  billion  of  farm  products,  we  have  17 
million  citizens  who  suffer  from  some 
form  of  malnutrition  due  to  insufficient 
food.  We  have  authorized  price  support 
expenditures  totaling  in  excess  of  $3  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  but  use  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  commodities  purchased — less 
than  3  percent — for  food  donations  to 
the  needy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
broad  authority  under  section  32  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  320,  74th  Congress  and  sections 
407  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  purchase  food  products  and  to 
make  surplus  stocks  available  to  the 
needy.  But  this  is  wholly  discretionary 
and  has  been  sparingly  utilized.  Last 
year,  despite  unemployment  which 
reached  a  high  of  5,437,000  and  a  con¬ 
dition  where  the  average  earnings  of  15 
percent  of  our  families  were  below  $40 
per  week,  the  Secretary  used  no  section 
32  funds  in  the  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  concept 
that  our  farm  abundance  is  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse.  The  amendment  I 
offer  is  designed  to  help  us  use  that 
abundance  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  needy  and  undernour¬ 
ished  family  right  here  at  home. 

It  has  six  major  purposes  and  effects. 
First,  it  transfer's  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
responsibility  for  distribution  of  food  to 
the  needy.  Repeatedly  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  asserted  a  reluctance 
to  use  surplus  food  stocks  to  feed  the 
hungry.  Four  years  ago  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  opposed  the  donation  of  wheat  and 
corn,  in  the  form  of  flour  and  meal,  to 
eligible  domestic  recipients,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  justified  as 
an  agricultural  program.  More  recently, 
the  Under  Secretary  reiterated  this  posi¬ 
tion  when  the  Department  was  asked  to 
expand  the  program  for  donation  of 
food  surpluses  in  order  to  alleviate  hard¬ 
ship.  The  Department  of  Agriculture — 
perhaps  justifiably — takes  the  position 
that  it  is  not  in  the  welfare  business. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  spend  up  to  $150  million  in  order 
to  provide  a  balanced  diet  to  American 
families  in  need  of  this  food.  The  pres¬ 
ent  program  is  inadequate,  unrealistic, 
and  ineffective  because  it  is  limited  to 
the  distribution  of  those  commodities 
stored  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  present  program  assumes 
that  a  balanced  diet  can  be  prepared 
from  these  products. 

Earlier  this  year  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  West  Virgnia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Mr.  Byrd]  served  all  of  us 
who  were  interested  a  meal  consisting 
of  these  surplus  supplies.  Not  many 
were  in  attendance,  and  not  many  would 
have  gone  back  for  seconds. 

Even  if  they  were  provided  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities— and  they  are  not— a 
diet  so  limited  would  soon  produce  severe 
malnutrition.  With  the  funds  provided 
by  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 


purchase  such  necessary  food  items  as 
whole  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  berries, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  other  meats. 
Purchases  will  be  made  so  as  to  improve 
farm  income  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible. 

Third.  The  bill  authorizes  greater  use 
of  our  farm  surpluses  for  our  needy. 
With  the  transfer  of  distribution  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  goes  new  authority  to  distrib¬ 
ute  additional  quantities  of  the  farm 
products  in  storage. 

Fourth.  Local  welfare  agencies  will  be 
given  limited  financial  assistance  in 
transporting,  storing,  and  distributing 
the  food.  As  appears  from  the  record, 
many  communities  cannot  participate  in 
any  food  distribution  program  because 
they  are  unable  to  pay  these  costs.  It 
is  relatively  small  and  should  not  exceed 
$500,000  per  year,  but  this  is  given  as  the 
major  reason  for  nonparticipation  in  the 
program  by  local  agencies. 

Fifth.  All  costs  under  this  program 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  where 
they  belong.  The  bill  deprives  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  none  of  its 
responsibilities  for  price  support  or  for 
the  acquisition  of  commodities.  Even 
in  the  distribution  process  it  must  be 
consulted.  But  the  bill  does  place  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  the  distribution 
program  in  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  and  it  does  charge 
the  costs  to  that  Department.  I  believe 
it  is  time  we  recognized  that  this  is  not 
an  agricultural  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said,  in  correspondence,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  Department 
is  to  encourage  and  carry  out  farm  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  benefit  the  farmers.  So 
the  Department  is  afraid  to  incur  costs 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  a  charge 
against  the  farm  program. 

Finally,  the  general  emphasis  of  the 
program  will  be  shifted  to  the  consumer’s 
side  of  the  picture.  Although  it  will 
continue  to  affect  our  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  by  reducing,  to  some  extent,  our  food 
surpluses,  its  primary  purpose  will  be  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  today  is 
primarily  engaged  in  an  effort  to  mini¬ 
mize  its  losses.  It  is,  therefore,  reluctant 
to  process  and  donate  commodities  for 
which  there  is  any  prospective,  reim¬ 
bursable  use.  This  bill  would  eliminate 
this  as  the  sole  criteria  for  donation  of 
food. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment  for  it  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  the  resolution  of  the  paradox 
of  unused  abundance  in  the  presence  of 
great  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  this  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  amendment  provides: 

(1)  For  the  distribution  of  both  surplus 
and  supplementary  foods  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  needy 
persons: 

(2)  For  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility 
for  distributing  commodities  to  the  needy 
under  section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act  of  1949  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  CCC  shall  make  available  a  maximum 
quantity  of  surplus  agricultural  food  prod¬ 
ucts  upon  request  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(4)  For  the  expenditure  of  up  to  $150 
million  for  the  purchase  of  supplementary 
foods  each  fiscal  year  for  distribution  under 
the  amendment: 

(5)  That  CCC  be  reimbursed  by  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  any  costs  incurred 
by  CCC  inmaking  surplus  foods  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  including  the  market  price  at  the  time 
of  transfer; 

(6)  For  financial  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
food  distribution,  including  local  storage; 

(7)  That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  establish  national  eligi¬ 
bility  standards  for  the  program; 

(8)  That  surplus  food  commodities  shall 
not  be  available  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have 
first  made  them  available  for  distribution 
under  this  title;  and 

(9)  For  an  appropriation  authorization  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  for  four  reasons.  First, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  satisfactorily  carried 
out  this  primarily  welfare  function,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  should  do  so. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania  this  is  a  very 
important  problem,  and  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  $150  million  a  year  is 
needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  not  proceed  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  second,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  authorization  of 
$150  million  for  food  for  the  needy  is 
needed,  not  only  in  my  State  but  else¬ 
where.  For  example,  the  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  glutted  in  the  East,  generally — in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps 
in  North  Carolina,  too.  The  egg  market 
is  in  bad  shape.  Why  should  we  not 
buy  these  domestic  products  and  feed 
them  to  our  needy. 

The  third  reason  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  enables  the  establishment 
of  national  standards  of  eligibility. 
This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  question  of  food  for  the 
needy  as  it  is  to  the  question  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  from  my  own 
experience  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
other  communities  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
these  provisions  of  the  bill  will  give 
communities  a  chance  to  get  started 
with  a  program  of  feeding  their  needy, 
which  is  essential  if  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  correctly. 

At  the  moment,  only  four  products 
are  being  distributed  to  the  needy:  Com 
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meal  flour,  butterfat,  dried  milk,  and 
rice.  Yet  our  country  has  abundant 
surpluses  of  many  other  products  which, 
in  my  judgment,  could  well  be  supplied 
to  needy  families  who  have  no  adequate 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  madq  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  this  subject,  which  appears  beginning 
on  page  109  of  the  hearings  on  food 
distribution  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  a  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  this  morning  in 
support  of  S.  1884  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  cosponsored  by  14  other  Sena¬ 
tors. 

This  bill,  as  the  chairman  knows,  includes 
four  main  points:  Distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  the  needy  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  the  welfare  nature  of  the 
program  to  be  recognized. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  of  substantial  im¬ 
portance,  because  at  least  in  my  State  the 
experience  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  quite  unsatisfactory.  This,  I 
think,  is  rather  natural,  because  the  function 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  fun¬ 
damentally  a  welfare  function.  I  refrain 
from  a  witticism  which  might  be  made  in 
view  of  the  present  status  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

Essentially,  this  distribution  of  surplus 
food  is  a  welfare  job,  it  is  a  job  of  assisting 
local  and  State  welfare  agencies  by  providing 
not  only  food  for  the  hungry,  but  adminis¬ 
trative  assistance  for  shipping  it,  storing  it, 
breaking  it  up  into  appropriate  lost  for  indi¬ 
vidual  use,  and  seeing  that  it  gets  to  the 
right  people.  This  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  leave  the  program  in  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  second  page  or  part  of  S.  1884  is  the 
authorization  of  $150  million  a  year  for  sup¬ 
plemental  purchases  to  broaden  the  types  of 
food  distributed. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  types  of  food,  at 
the  moment  only  five  pretty  dreary  staples, 
wheat,  cornmeal,  rice,  dried  milk,  and  butter 
are  being  distributed.  The  distribution  of 
butter,  I  understand,  will  cease  at  the  end  of 
June  this  year.  No  cheese  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  since  December.  And  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  have  been  off  the  list  of  distribu¬ 
tion  items  for  many  months.  The  type  of 
food  distributed  today  is  in  my  judgment 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  human  needs. 

And  this  is  unnecessary,  because  there  are 
available  surplus  foods  in  the  categories 
which  I  have  just  outlined  which,  if  added 
to  the  program,  would  give  a  balanced  diet 
and  a  far  better  service  to  the  needy. 

Now,  right  now  in  my  State  and  in  New 
Jersey  and  els.ewhere  throughout  the  East — 
perhaps  in  North  Carolina,  too — the  poultry 
market  is  glutted,  and  the  egg  market  is  in 
bad  shape. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  a  particularly  good 
field  in  which  such  purchases  should  be 
made.  At  the  moment,  only  surpluses  ob¬ 
tained  through  price  support  programs  are 
available.  And  this  $150  million  would,  if 
appropriated,  service  a  double  purpose.  It 
would  help  the  hard-pressed  poultry  indus¬ 
try  and  egg  industry,  and  it  would  put  food 
into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry.  It  seems  to 
me  an  incredible  situation  in  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  food,  indeed — 
5  billions  of  dollars  are  being  shipped  over¬ 
seas  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480,  while  hun¬ 
gry  people  in  America  are  not  given  access 


to  surpluses  of  farm  products  right  here  in 
our  own  country. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  support  Public  Law 
480,  I  think  it  is  right,  just  as  I  support  mu¬ 
tual  security  and  foreign  aid — but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  administration  has  had 
a  very  blind  spot  in  ignoring  the  needs  of 
our  American  citizens  while  being  very  zest¬ 
ful,  very  alert,  in  feeding  the  hungry  over¬ 
seas.  And  I  am  happy  they  are  helping  to 
feed  the  hungry  overseas. 

Now,  you  may  ask  why  $150  million.  And 
to  some  extent  that  figure  is  lowered  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  current  “budgetitis”  which  inevit¬ 
ably,  like  poison  ivy,  has  spread  over  most 
of  the  body  politic.  And  yet  I  think  we  need 
to  be  practical.  With  the  White  House’s 
present  position  toward  the  budget,  some  of 
the  more  extravagant  bills  which  have  been 
suggested  to  this  committee,  and  which  were 
so  virulently  attacked  by  the  administration 
in  the  paper  this  morning,  bills  which  the 
administration  says  would  cost  $2  y2  billion, 
obviously  would  not  be  approved  in  the 
White  House  if  Congress  passed  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  program  is  to  be 
meaningful,  there  has  to  be  a  sufficient  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  there  has  to  be  a  sufficient 
authorization  to  really  put  some  food  in  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry  and  not  just  to  make  a 
gesture  which  will  look  good  on  paper  but 
won’t  cut  out  the  hunger. 

I  think  Senator  Kennedy  and  my  other 
colleagues  have  come  to  a  sensible  middle 
ground  in  fixing  the  figure  at  $150  million. 
There  is  no  imagination  in  that  figure.  But 
in  the  light  of  the  psychological  condition 
about  the  budget — I  might  say  also  the  psy¬ 
chopathic  condition  about  the  budget  which 
now  affects  us — I  would  say  that  that  is  a 
figure  which  we  could  sustain  and  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  President  in 
good  conscience  to  veto. 

The  third  main  point  in  the  Kennedy 
bill,  S.  1884,  is  to  empower  HEW  to  establish 
minimum  or  maximum  standards  of  eligi¬ 
bility.  And  that,  I  think,  is  desirable,  per¬ 
haps  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  we  live  in  a  national  economy  in  which 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  person  is 
hungry  in  Arizona  or  North  Carolina  or 
Pennsylvania  or  Maine,  he  is  still  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  and  that  national  standards  of 
eligibility  are  a  wise  thing  to  set  forth  within 
very  broad  limits  with  adequate  flexibility 
to  State  and  local  agencies  to  move  within 
those  standards  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their 
particular  community. 

I  find  an  analogy  in  this  situation  and  that 
in  the  unemployment  compensation  picture, 
where  I  have  been  one  of  those  with  Senator 
Kennedy  who  has  long  urged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  standards  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  I  think  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  apply  here. 

The  fourth  major  purpose  in  the  Kennedy 
bill  is  to  give  assistance  to  local  agencies  in 
transporting,  storing  and  distributing  food. 
And  this,  I  think,  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  When  I  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  we 
had  great  trouble  in  establishing  an  ade¬ 
quate  surplus  food  distribution  program 
because  we  couldn’t  get  the  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  we  needed  in 
transporting,  warehousing,  and  distributing 
surplus  food.  This,  I  think,  was  in  part  due 
to  the  quite  natural  tendency  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  look  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  from  a  welfare  angle  on  a  practical 
basis. 

There  have  been  many  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth  which  have  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  setting  up  surplus  food  programs 
which  were  sensible  and  adequate  because 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Federal  law  dealing  with  transportation, 
storage,  and  distribution. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  here  before 
the  committee  today  Mr.  Fred  Klunk,  deputy 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  who  is  an  expert  in  this  field,  and  will 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  problems  which  confront  him 
as  a  State  administrator  in  dealing  both  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  the  local 
agencies. 

He  will  make  some  specific  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  Kennedy  bill  could  perhaps  be 
improved  in  dealing  with  this  particular 
point.  And  I  should  like  to  endorse  the 
views  which  he  has  made  available  to  me 
before  he  presents  them  to  the  committee, 
at  least  in  general.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  Mr.  Klunk’s 
testimony. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  why  we  in  Pennsylvania  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  measure.  Our  Common¬ 
wealth,  I  think,  at  the  moment  has  the  lar¬ 
gest  number  of  surplus  labor  markets  of 
any  State  in  the  country.  We  are  affected, 
in  fact  inflicted,  with  chronic  and  persistent 
unemployment.  Chronic  and  persistent  un¬ 
employment  inevitably  brings  hunger  in  its 
course.  There  are  presently  800,000  people 
in  Pennsylvania  who  are  dependent  on  sur¬ 
plus  food  to  keep  alive.  In  some  of  our 
counties,  which  include  these  depressed 
areas,  as  many  as  one  out  of  every  three  resi¬ 
dents  is  receiving  this  form  of  assistance. 

At  the  moment  there  are  914,412  persons 
eligible  in  Pennsylvania  for  surplus  food  as 
of  the  end  of  April. 

This  is  a  marked  falloff  from  the  winter’s 
high  figures  of  the  month  before.  Well,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  peak  of  unemployment 
is  passed  and  the  conditions  will  improve.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  out  a  little  insurance 
not  only  for  the  914,000  people  presently  eli¬ 
gible,  but  for  the  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  who  have  been  eligible  in  the 
immediate  past  and  many  well  be  again. 

In  March,  for  example,  there  were  940,000 
eligibles  in  Pennsylvania.  In  April,  there 
were  780,770  recipients,  which  is  7  percent 
of  the  State’s  population  of  slightly  over  11 
million  individuals.  The  figure  in  March 
was  858,000  or  over  8  percent.  A  year  ago 
it  was  far  higher. 

During  the  last  steel  strike — and  another 
is  threatened — almost  1,500,000  people  in 
Pennsylvania  were  receiving  surplus  food. 
They  may  be  on  that  surplus  food  program 
or  eligible  for  it  again  within  the  next  30 
days. 

Pennsylvania  receives  almost  twice  as 
much  under  this  program  as  any  other  State, 
and  includes  about  15  percent  of  the  Nation's 
5,277,000  recipients. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  that  your  subcommittee  make  a  favor¬ 
able  report  on  S.  1884. 

May  I  thank  you  again  for  your  courtesy 
in  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  403,  which 
reads : 

And  provided  further,  That  no  State  or 
local  government  shall  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  program  which  denies  foods 
made  available  under  this  title  to  needy 
persons  who  are  ineligible  for  reasons  of  lack 
of  legal  residence  only. 

I  am  wondering  whether  under  this 
program  a  person  could  move  into  one 
State,  and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
participate  in  the  program;  move  to 
another  State  on  the  following  day  and 
participate  again;  and  keep  traveling 
around  the  country  and  obtaining  this 
food.  This  strikes  me  as  being  a  rather 
loose  provision.  I  have  great  concern 
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about  it.  I  should  appreciate  having 
the  Senator  explain  it. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  thought  the  cost  of 
traveling  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
food,  I  would  worry  about  that  question, 
too.  I  think  this  provision  is  merely  a 
safeguard  so  that  a  State  could  not 
use  this  method  alone  without  reference 
to  a  prior  history  of  approval.  If  a 
State  welfare  director  saw  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  was  growing,  it  might  be  that  he 
would  deny  such  participation,  but  not 
for  the  lack  of  legal  residence  alone. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How  can  we  be  certain 
that  the  allocations  and  quotas  provided 
in  the  amendment  have  any  true  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  population  of  a  State,  if 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  to  be 
a  legal  resident  of  the  State  in  order  to 
participate  under  the  plan  proposed  in 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  Pennsylvania  law  at 
present,  but  I  do  know  that  in  a  great 
many  States  this  requirement  is  in¬ 
cluded.  There  is  no  directive  to  the 
welfare  director  that  he  shall  say  to  a 
hungry  man:  “I  am  sorry,  but  you  will 
have  to  go  back  to  Tennessee.”  I  think 
that  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  many  States  where  there  is  a 
limitation  or  condition  as  to  residence 
operating  before  a  person  can  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  benefits,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  under  the  public  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  this  proposal  is  made  in 
order  to  overcome  that  obstacle — that 
delay — with  reference  to  the  food.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  insertion  of  this 
provision  in  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  amendment.  I  consider  it  to  be 
very  laudatory  in  its  objective.  But  I 
note  with  interest  that  only  $150  million 
will  be  permitted  to  be  spent  under  the 
authority  to  be  granted,  while  we  give  to 
all  the  50  States  the  right  to  provide  not 
only  warehousing  but  also  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  participation  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  commodities,  as  well  as 
going  on  the  open  market  and  buying 
other  commodities  which  are  not  in 
surplus. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if 
this  matter,  which  deals  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  rather  large  establishments 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  has  ever  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  that  Department? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  asked 
two  questions.  An  assumption  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  second  question. 

I  point  out  that  the  $150  million  is 
to  enable  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  purchase 
goods  not  in  CCC  stock.  This  would  not 
be  the  full  scope  of  distribution.  Second, 
this  proposal,  in  varying  form,  was  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  of  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  is  the  chairman,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess,  I  might  add.  To  me,  the  persuasive¬ 
ness  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  would  take 
a  program  which  basically  is  a  welfare 
program  and  put  it  in  the  department 
which  I  think  would  demonstrate  much 
more  sympathy  toward  it  than  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  think  that 
may  be  our  problem  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  are 
concerned  with  insuring  against  any¬ 
thing  being  built  into  the  farm  program 
which  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
sell  the  farm  program  per  se.  I  feel  that 
by  removing  it  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  placing  it  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  we  will  have  a  truer  perspective  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  it  should 
properly  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But 
what  worries  me  is  that  no  testimony  has 
been  taken  or  no  consideration  given 
to  a  vast  new  program  which  should  be 
started  on  its  way  in  a  proper,  correct, 
and  well-studied  manner.  It  has  not 
been  taken  before  the  Senate  body  which 
is  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
legislation  affecting  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  rMr.  Hill],  and  he  tells  me  he 
is  not  aware  of  this  proposal  ever  com¬ 
ing  before  his  committee.  Yet  it  would 
be  his  committee  which  would  have  to 
check  on  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  correct.  The  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  this  proposal  has 
not  formally  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  my  statement  may 
not  be  a  complete  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
amendment,  he  will  see  that  it  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  of  the 
Committe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
by  myself,  and  by  Senators  McNamara, 
Randolph,  Mansfield,  Morse,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Murray,  McCarthy,  Yar¬ 
borough,  and  McGee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent_that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  whether  any  testimony  about 
the  amendment  has  been  adduced.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  objec¬ 


tives  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment, 
but  it  calls  for  a  program  of  great 
magnitude. 

Although  I  would  be  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  if  it  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  considered,  and  if  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  regarding  it  had  been  taken,  and 
if,  perhaps,  corrections  had  been  made 
in  the  amendment,  following  such  hear¬ 
ings,  instead  of  having  the  amendment 
come  before  us  without  having  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  which  must  finally  have  juris¬ 
diction  of  it - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  voluminous  letter  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  So  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  Department  and 
the  administration  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  speak  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
assume  that  this  amendment  was  drawn 
prior  to  the  drafting  of  the  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  food  stamp  plan, 
which  a  short  time  ago  was  acted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  amend¬ 
ment,  in  bill  form,  was  included  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  perhaps  six  or  eight  hills  on  which 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  held  hearings,  and  that  this  bill 
was  not  favorably  reported. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  explain  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well,  I  await 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  hearings 
on  a  bill  similar  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings, 
the  committee  approved  the  food  stamp 
plan  which  already  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  The  committee  objected 
to  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  but  approved  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  objective  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
the  objective  of  the  pending  amendment, 
with  the  exception  of  not  being  so  broad 
in  scale? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  would  result  in  a  duplica¬ 
tion,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  would  over¬ 
lap  the  provision  which  the  Senate  al¬ 
ready  has  included  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is 
most  far-reaching.  It  would  vest  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  authority  over  a  broad 
food  distribution  program.  Not  only 
would  surplus  foods  be  used  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  the  Congress  would  have  to 
appropriate  up  to  $150  million  a  year 
in  order  to  purchase  supplementary 
foods  to  carry  out  the  program.  Such 
purchases  would  be  in  addition  to  sur¬ 
plus  foods  now  on  hand,  which 
also  would  be  utilized  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

The  amendment  also  includes  au¬ 
thorization  for  funds  to  administer  the 
program  at  the  national  and  the  State 
levels.  The  appropriation  of  funds 
would  be  authorized  in  order  to  store 
some  of  the  commodities  wherever  they 
would  be  used. 

I  say  that  a  measure  of  this  character 
should  certainly  not  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  without  more  hearings  and 
study  than  has  been  given  it  thus  far. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

At  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  . 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  for  &  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  correct¬ 
ly  understand  that  the  bill  contains  no 
limitation  whatsoever  on  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  expended? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  insofar  as  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  a 
$150  million  limitation  on  the  amount 
for  supplementary  foods,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  not  as  re¬ 
gards  surplus  foods.  So  far  as  surplus 
foods  are  concerned,  the  bill  is  absolutely 
unlimited,  and  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  what  the  amount  would  be;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr*  President,  the  House 
bill  already  contains  a  provision  for  a 
food  stamp  program,  with  a  limitation 
of  $1  billion.  The  Senate  bill  contains 
a  more  restricted  provision  for  the  food 
allotment  plan,  and  in.  that  connection 
provision  is  made  for  a  maximum  time 
and  a  maximum  amount. 

The  Senate  should  not  agree  to  the 
pending  amendment,  even  though  it 
contains  several  good  provisions.  We 
cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  divide  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  surplus 
food  activities.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  create  duplicating  services;  in 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  provide 


for  a  cotton  administration,  a  wheat  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  various  other  adminis¬ 
trations  of  that  sort. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  period  of 
time  in  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  so  elaborate  a  system 
is  certainly  insufficient,  even  if  the 
amendment  were  all  right  otherwise. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  already 
provided  for  sufficient  programs  of  this 
sort — both  through  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate — to  fulfill 
our  needs  for  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  other  Senators  wish  me  to  yield 
time  to  them,  I  now  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  just  defeated,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony,  with  sup¬ 
porting  letters,  given  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  time  the  proposal  was  before 
the  committee,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  immediately  before  the  rollcall  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  Piled  by  Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  a 

U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  testify  today  in  support  of  S-  1844, 
the  Food  Distribution  Act  of  1959.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  I  support  it  be¬ 
cause  in  my  judgment,  it  will  provide  for  a 
workable  plan  to  meet  human  needs  here 
at  home  in  a  manner  that  is  more  effective 
than  the  operation  at  present  of  our  surplus 
foods  program. 

Since  the  bill  would  transfer  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  portion  of  the  surplus  food  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  vest  it  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  one  can  expect  that 
it  will  be  received  coolly  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  understandable. 
However,  in  terms  of  the  human  needs  that 
exist,  I  feel  we  have  a  duty  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  will  assure  that  the  bountiful  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  farms  is  placed  within  reach 
of  those  low-income  families  who  can,  with 
profit  to  their  health  and  welfare,  make  good 
use  of  it.  Certainly  members  of  families  re¬ 
ceiving  public  assistance  are  among  the  first 
who  should  be  enabled  to  get  surplus  food 
stocks. 

Recent  hearings  on  the  problems  of  hungry 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
convinced  me  that  heed  for  food  exists  in 
this  large  city  and  a  similar  situation  prob¬ 
ably  prevails  in  hundreds,  possibly  thousands 
of  communities  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  elementary  grade  school  age  group 
alone,  according  to  a  letter  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  on  May  27,  1959,  in  Washington  there 
are  estimated  to  be  10,500  children  now  re¬ 
ceiving  surplus  foods  consisting  of  cornmeal, 
dried  milk,  flour,  rice,  and  butter.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  cheese  is  no  longer  available 
but  that  it  is  hoped  that  powdered  eggs 
will  be  added  starting  in  July. 

When  it  is  realized  that  here  in  the  District 
an  estimated  10,650  families  with  34,000  chil¬ 
dren  exist  at  or  below  the  very  low  public 
assistance  standard  of  income,  the  problem 


begins  to  assume  its  proper  magnitude. 
Philip  Stoddard  Brown  in  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  26,  1959,  revealed 
70,000  men,  women,  and  children,  about  one 
in  12  of  the  District  residents,  simply,  to  use 
his  own  words  ‘‘do  not  have  income  to  buy 
as  much  food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials 
as  is  provided  relief  recipients  under  the 
standards  now  in  effect.”  This  is  a  shocking 
situation  which  should  be  rectified.  S.  1844 
provides  a  procedure  which  will  permit  us  to 
take  the  steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  District,  but  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  District.  I 
have  had  inquiries  from  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  authorities  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  as 
to  how  they  might  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  With  your  permission  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  incorporate  at  this  point  in  my  state¬ 
ment,  copies  of  correspondence  with  the  De¬ 
partment  relative  to  the  problem  raised  by 
Mr.  Metier  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  and  the 
departmental  replies  to  him  and  to  Miss 
Jeanne  Jewett,  State  administrator  of  public 
welfare  of  Oregon. 

The  reorganization  of  function  which 
would  follow  upon  enactment  of  S.  1844 
should  prove  most  healthy.  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  be  relieved 
of  a  task  to  which  it  is  not  particularly 
adapted  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  would  be  given  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  falls  within  its  scope  of 
operation.  The  ultimate  gainers,  it  appears 
to  me  of  this  reorganization,  would  be  the 
destitute  whose  needs  could  be  met  more 
quickly,  and  the  farmers  who  would  be  as¬ 
sured  that  their  work  was  relieving  human 
misery  and  hunger  instead  of  being  stored 
in  sterile  surplus  bins.  . 

I  urge  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
by  the  subcommittee  to  the  measure  and 
that  it  be  reported  favorably  from  the  full 
committee  at  an  early  date. 


Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  April  1,  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you  at 
this  time  with  regard  to  surplus  food  items 
that  might  possibly  be  made  available  to 
the  welfare  department  in  our  county  and 
also  other  counties  within  our  State.  I  am 
serving  as  a  member'of  the  Klamath  County 
Welfare  Commission  and  firmly  believe  that 
if  we  can  obtain  certain  items  for  our  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  that  no  doubt  it  will  give 
them  a  better  standard  of  living.  We  also 
believe  that  there  are  many  of  the  old-age 
pension  recipients  and  seasonal  workers  who 
are  residents  of  this  area  who  are  not  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  welfare  regulations 
and  code  and  that  these  people  need  help 
in  a  like  manner. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  may  enable  us  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  about  better  living  conditions 
for  our  people  and  your  people  in  other 
counties  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Metler  Bros., 
Everett  E.  Metler. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.C.  May  7,  1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  24,  with  enclosures. 

The  Food  Distribution  Division  has  written 
directly  to  Mr.  Everett  E.  Metier  of  Klamath 
Falls,  as  you  requested,  giving  him  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  present  availability  of  surplus 
foods  for  welfare  distribution,  and  telling 
him  how  Klamath  County  may  participiate 
in  the  program. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Miss 
Jeanne  Jewett,  of  Portland. 
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We  are  enclosing  copies  of  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Metier  and  Miss  Jewett,  as  well  as  the 
pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  correspondence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Miller, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

' Washington ,  D.C ,,  May  1,  1959. 
Mr.  Everett  E.  Metler, 

Metler  Bros., 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Metler:  The  Honorable  Wayne 
Morse,  U.S.  Senator  from  Orgeon,  has  asked 
us  to  write  you  in  connection  with  your 
recent  inquiry  about  the  availability  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  for  distribution  to  needy  families 
in  Klamath  County. 

The  surplus  food  items  now  in  Federal 
inventory  and  available  for  donation  to  au- 
thodized  State  agencies  for  distribution  to 
needy  families  and  individuals,  whom  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies  have  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  in  need  of  food  assistance,^ are  but¬ 
ter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rice,  wheat  flour  and 
cornmeal. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  letter  to  Senator 
Morse,  no  surplus  distribution  program  for 
needy  families  has  been  authorized  yet  in 
your  State.  Participation  in  this  program  is 
voluntary,  with  each  State  having  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  inaugurating  £  welfare  distribu¬ 
tion  program,  or  not,  according  to  its  own  de¬ 
sires  and  judgment.  The  Department  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Administration,  which  now  dis¬ 
tributes  federally  donated  foods  to  nonprofit 
charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  child-ware  centers,  or¬ 
phanages,  and  summer  camps  for  children, 
recently  indicated  to  our  area  office  in  San 
Francisco  that  the  welfare  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  started  any  time  soon,  due 
to  general  economic  recovery  in  the  State. 

County  and  other  local  public  welfare 
agencies  wishing  to  participate  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  program  must  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  the  intended  or  author¬ 
ized  State  distributing  agency  which,  in  this 
instance,  will  be  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration.  For  current  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  situation,  you  may  write  to  Mr. 
Wakefield  B.  Walker,  Chief,  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Section,  1965  Taft  Street,  in  Salem.  If 
the  State  Welfare  Commission  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  decides  to  inaugurate  the  program,  and 
surplus  foods  are  requested  for  this  purpose, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
glad  to  donate  available  surplus  products 
and  ship  them  free  to  the  State  distributing 
agency. 

We  are  enclosing  a  pamphlet  about  the 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  eligible  out¬ 
lets,  including  needy  families,  which  will 
give  you  additional  informaton  about  the 
Department’s  surplus  dsposal  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  P.  Davis, 

Deputy  Director, 

Food  Distribution  Division. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  1,  1959. 
Miss  Jeanne  Jewett, 

State  Administrator,  " 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Miss  Jewett:  We  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  E.  Metier,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Klamath  County  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oregon,  requested  us  to  write  Mr. 
Metier  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  about  the 
availability  of  federally  donated  surplus 
foods  for  distribution  to  needy  families  in 
Klamath  County  and  elsewhere  in  your 
State.  Senator  Morse  suggested  that  we 
might  wish  to  write  you  also  about  surplus 
foods,  in  the  event  that  you  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  similar  way  about  this  matter. 


We  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Metier  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  items  which  are  currently  available 
for  distribution  in  domestic  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  and  explained  how  local  public  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  may  receive  surplus  foods  for 
that  purpose. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  final  paragraph  of  our  letter 
to  Mr.  Metier,  is  enclosed  for  further  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Department’s  surplus  disposal 
programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  P.  Davis, 

Deputy  Director, 

Food  Distribution  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr, 
Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  absent  on  official  business 
delivering  Labor  Day  speeches  in  West 
Virginia.  * 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachussetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 18 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Mansfield 

Carroll 

Langer 

Morse 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 64 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Morton 

Allott 

Fong 

Moss 

Anderson 

Frear 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bible  . 

Green 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Javits 

Scott 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smith 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Jordan 

S  tennis 

Cooper 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Martin 

Engle 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 

-18 

Bridges 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hennings 

Murray 

Church 

Hruska 

O’Mahoney 

Dirksen 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Gruening 

McGee 

Yarborough 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mi-.  Hart 
for  Mr.  Kennedy  and  other  Senators  was 
rejected. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Hawks,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair),  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  -of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  435)  declaring  that 
the  Congress  does  hereby  express  its  deep 
realization  and  appreciation  of  the  basic 
role  that  labor  plays  in  our  economy  and 
of  the  contributions  that  American 
working  men  and  women  have  made  to 
America’s  well-being,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“9-1-59 — G.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  at 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  to  insert  the 
following: 

(  )  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  loans  for 

promotion  of  multilateral  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development)  is  amended,  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following:  “Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  in  repayment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  payment  of  interest  on  such  loans 
shall  be  available,  either  through  direct  ex¬ 
penditure  or  through  investment  and  use  of 
the  proceeds,  for  grants  or  loans  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  section  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  to  any  jointly  controlled 
nonprofit  foundation  established  in  a 
friendly  foreign  country  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  such 
country  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and 
promoting  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  whatever  time  he 
desires. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  of  the  amendment  at  the  time  it 
was  discussed  in  the  committee.  It  was 
not  rejected  in  the  committee,  but  we 
simply  did  not  get  to  the  amendment  in 
the  committee  proceedings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be 
noted,  with  regard  to  the  amendment, 
that  it  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest,  on  page  2, 
that  we  strike  the  word  “and,”  the  next 
to  the  last  word  on  line  4,  and  on  line  5 
add  the  following  after  the  word  “wel¬ 
fare:”  “and  mutual  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing.” 

I  should  like  to  state  my  reasons  for 
this  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  propose  that  as  an  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  accept  the  modi¬ 
fication,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  accepts  the 
modification  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  reason  is  very  ample.  This 
amendment  deals  with  what  is  known 
as  the  binational  centers.  Those  who 
have  traveled  in  other  countries  where 
there  are  these  centers  are  familiar  with 
them.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  outgrowths  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  program.  In  these  com¬ 
munities  a  group  of  Americans  living 
abroad  and  indigenous  people  living 
abroad  meet  together  in  a  hall,  a  bina¬ 
tional  center.  In  some  places,  by  joint 
effort,  they  have  constructed  little  build¬ 
ings.  Here  they  study  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  or  study  the  various  educational, 
health,  public  welfare,  and  research 
aspects  of  the  country. 


To  that  we  would  add  the  creation  of 
good  will  and  mutual  understanding. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  visited  one 
of  these  centers  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 
The  Colombians  have  become  so  en¬ 
hanced  with  this  very  fine  concept  that 
they  have  created,  with  the  use  of  their 
own  funds,  little  buildings  for  these  cen¬ 
ters.  They  have  the  flags  of  Colombia 
and  of  the  United  States  crisscrossed  at 
the  entrance.  They  show  little  motion 
pictures  about  America. 

There  are  few  places  in  all  the  world 
where  we  can  spend  these  counterpart 
funds  more  effectively  than  in  the  ce¬ 
menting  of  relationships  between  this 
country  and  the  recipient  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  amendment 
we  should  agree  to  unanimously.  It 
would  not  add  an  iota  to  the  cost;  it 
would  simply  make  available  this  addi¬ 
tional  end  use  of  money  received  from 
Public  Law  480  operations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  Food  can  be  an  extremely 
important  item  with  respect  to  enabling 
countries  which  are  not  industrialized  to 
industrialize,  both  by  taking  people  off 
the  land  and,  for  the  moment,  using 
them  as  the  Communists  do,  by  reducing 
the  standard  of  living  in  order  to  bring 
about  industrialization  through  reduc¬ 
tion  of  consumption,  or,  as  we  propose*, 
by  giving  the  people  the  margin  of  food 
which  they  need. 

I  think  in  the  same  spirit  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  people  and  their  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  are  working  for, 
and  why,  would  be  contributed  to  by 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  which 
would  give  the  ideological  background 
for  food  for  peace,  which  I  like,  and  for 
which  I  voted.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  concisely  and  accurately  described 
and  reported  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 
It  relates  to  programs  which  he  and  our 
distinguished  former  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  were  able  to  get  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Congress  some  years 
ago. 

This  would  not  add  a  single  dime  to 
the  cost.  The  program  is  based  upon  the 
funds  which  are  repaid  from  loans, 
either  principal  or  interest.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  not  enough  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  to  go  around  falls  of  its 
own  weight.  This  program  would  be 
financed  from  the  repayment  schedules, 
from  interest  repayments  and  principal 
repayments. 

Furthermore,  though  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  this  matter  com¬ 
pletely,  I  have  a  study  of  the  currencies 
which  are  going  to  be  available  under 
this  program,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  un¬ 
less  something  such  as  the  Binational 
Foundation  is  established  to  promote  the 
particular  enterprises  we  have  listed,  we 

are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  very 

✓ 


serious  and  embarrassing  situation  in 
many  countries. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  make  possible  some  con¬ 
structive  action  in  Poland,  for  example, 
where  one  can  spend  the  zlotys  no  place 
except  in  Poland,  and  one  can  do  liter¬ 
ally  nothing  with  them  except  under  a 
binational  foundation. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  as  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  says,  to  build  mutual  good  will 
and  understanding,  to  promote  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education,  research,  health  and 
public  welfare.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  approve  the  amendment  as  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  existing  poli¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  an  effort  to  spend  the  repay¬ 
ments  in  loans  made  from  proceeds  of 
sales  of  surplus  commodities,  as  those 
repayments  are  collected.  This  money 
could  certainly  be  used  by  the  United 
States  to  pay  some  of  our  own  bills 
within  the  countries  where  the  food  is 
sold  and  the  currencies  collected. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
proposal  is  so  broad  “fostering  and  pro¬ 
moting  research,  education,  health,  and 
public  welfare” — as  to  make  the  scope  of 
operation  of  such  foundations  as  are 
proposed  to  be  authorized  practically  un¬ 
limited.  To  take  an  extreme  example,  it 
would  be  within  the  legislative  language 
for  a  foundation  to  foster  research  to 
find  ways  of  increasing  exports  of  wheat, 
dairy  products,  and  other  surpluses  into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  has  mentioned  the  bina¬ 
tional  centers.  This  amendment  deals 
with  those. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  through¬ 
out  South  and  Central  America  last  year. 
I  found  that  the  binational  centers  as 
now  constituted  there  are  doing  a  good 
job.  What  makes  that  success  possible  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  constructed, 
erected  and  handled  by  local  people  at 
their  own  expense. 

Students  come  to  these  binational 
centers.  These  students  pay  tuition  fees 
to  learn  English  or  to  get  a  business  edu¬ 
cation  for  example.  What  makes  these 
centers  successful,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  is  that  they  are  managed  and 
operated  by  the  local  people.  They  are 
free  of  any  propaganda  taint. 

Now,  simply  because  we  may  have 
some  extra  money  from  the  proceeds  of 
loans  made  after  the  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  are  sold,  ways  and  means  are  al¬ 
ready  being  developed  to  utilize  the 
money.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  ef¬ 
forts  will  ultimately  do  violence  to  the 
great  program  of  developing  binational 
centers. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  thhe  Record  at 
this  point  a  full  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  use  of 
section  104(g)  loan  payments  and  interest 
to  finance  nonprofit  foundations  in  foreign 
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countries  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health  and  public  welfare. 

The  language  of  the  proposal  is  so  broad— 
“to  foster  and  promote  research,  education, 
health,  and  public  welfare” — as  to  make  the 
field  of  operation  of  the  foundations  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited.  To  take  an  extreme  ex¬ 
ample,  it  would  be  within  the  legislative 
language  for  a  foundation  to  foster  research 
to  find  ways  of  increasing  exports  of  wheat, 
dairy  products,  and  other  surpluses  into  the 
United  States. 

The  foundations  could  become  permanent 
institutions,  since  there  would  be  authority 
to  invest  the  currencies  made  available  and 
to  use  the  proceeds  of  such  investments  for 
the  authorized  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  various  uses  to  be 
made  of  foreign  currency  loan  repayments  is 
being  studied  by  the  administration,  and 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  ample  time  for  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  enacted  before  the  volume  of 
such  repayments  become  significant.  At 
the  present  time  and  during  the  coming  year 
such  repayments  do  not  constitute  a  problem 
either  in  total  amount  or  in  any  individual 
country. 

Even  if  it  were  established  that  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  foundations  would  be  a  worthy  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  to  use  loan  repayments,  the 
enactment  of  such  authority  at  this  time 
would  not  be  desirable.  Most  of  the  repay¬ 
ments  now  being  received  are  in  countries 
where  such  funds  are  readily  usable  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  purposes  for  which 
dollars  have  been  appropriated.  Use  for 
these  purposes  returns  the  appropriated 
dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  net  savings 
to  the  taxpayer.  Under  these  circumstances 
any  amount  of  such  repayments  used  for 
financing  binational  foundations  would 
represent  dollar  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  repeatedly, 
in  praise  of  Public  Law  480,  arguments 
have  been  made  that  the  repayments 
are  already  in  progress  and  that  money 
is  accumulating,  inuring  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  taxpayer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  now 
proposes  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
begin  to  spend  that  money? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  the  establishment  of  foundations 
to  which  these  repayments  will  be  given, 
which  foundations  will  be  permitted  to 
invest  the  money  and  use  the  proceeds 
of  the  investments  for  research,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  promotion  of  public  health. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  public  welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  public  welfare  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  foundations 
are  established,  if  they  are  authorized 
to  invest  and  use  the  proceeds,  that 
means  that  they  may  become  independ¬ 
ent  foundations  in  foreign  countries  to 
which  these  repayments  will  be  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct,  and  once  they  are  started 
we  will  be  expected  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  I  think  he  has  a  modifica¬ 
tion  to  suggest. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  agree  to  delete  the  word 
“research”  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  agreeable 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
amendment  would  then  read  “for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  and  promoting  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  public  welfare,  mutual 
good  will,  and  understanding.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  discussed 
that  point  with  me  as  a  cosponsor.  It  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  me.  He  says  and 
•  perhaps  with  some  justification,  that 
the  research  might  fan  out  and  become 
competitive  with  American  industry, 
especially  in  the  field  of  mining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  being  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  myself 
is  the  product  not  of  our  research  alone, 
but  is  also  the  result  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Department,  the 
ICA,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  a  very  splendid  task  force  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  who  studied  in  27 
countries  for  several  months  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  accruing  relating  to  the 
accumulation  and  administration  of 
local  currencies.  I  have  that  report  in 
my  hand.  It  is  a  special  report  dated 
August  1958,  and  on  page  39  there  is  a 
reference  to  binational  foundations. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Berenson,  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Washington,  and  formerly 
with  the  Grace  Line;  Mr.  William  M. 
Bristol,  director  of  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
and  board  chairman  of  its  international 
division;  and  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Straus, 
formerly  secretary  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  presently  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors.  He  was  formerly  a  director 
of  the  Export  Promotion  Division  in  the 
office  of  the  special  representative,  ECA, 
Paris. 

This  group  of  three  distinguished  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  this  country  spent  months 
and  months  in  making  a  careful  study  of 
what  to  do  about  the  accumulation  of 
currencies,  many  of  which  currencies 
will  be  worthless  unless  put  to  work  in 
the  countries  of  their  origin,  and  their 
recommendations  appear  on  page  39. 
The  first  thing  they  note  is  that  we  in 
the  United  States  have  established  the 
unique  investment  device  of  the  tax- 
free  foundation  for  benefiting  mankind, 
and  so  forth.  They  point  out  that  this  is 
one  of  the  great  contributions  that  our 
country  could  make.  They  say,  “It  seems 
veiw  appropriate  to  create  this  same  type 
of  institution  as  a  living  reminder  of  the 
mutual  security  program  of  the  United 
States  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  To 
do  this,  we  recommend  a  program  along 
the  following  lines.”  Then  it  lists  the 
Various  portions  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  have 
offered,  even  down  to  the  management 
of  the  foundation,  on  the  basis  that  the 
foundation  shall  be  managed  by  a  group 
with  representatives  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  host'  country  and  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

4.  FOUNDATIONS 

The  United  States  has  utilized  the  uni¬ 
que  investment  device  of  the  tax-free  foun¬ 
dation  for  benefiting  mankind,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  and  welfare. 
These  great  eleemosynary  Institutions  such 
as  the  Carnegie,  Ford,  Rockefeller,  Guggen¬ 
heim,  and  other  foundations  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  internationally,  that  they 
have  carried  the  message  of  American  gen¬ 
erosity  and  friendship  throughout  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  seems  very  appropriate  to  create 
this  same  type  of  institution  as  a  living  re¬ 
minder  of  the  mutual  security  program  of 
the  United  States  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

To  do  this,  we  recommend  a  program 
along  the  following  lines:  The  United  States 
could  advantageously  use  its  local  currency 
holdings  to  establish  a  foundation  in  the 
foreign  country  to  be  jointly  administered 
by  the  latter  and  the  United  States.  For 
reasons  of  maintaining  a  permanent  re¬ 
minder  of  the  source  of  the  official  grants, 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  name  of 
the  foundation  include  the  words  “United 
States”  or  “America,”  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  host  country;  for  example,  the  “Pak- 
istan-American  Foundation  for  Agricultural 
Research”  or  the  "United  States-India  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Scientific  Advancement,”  etc. 

The  actual  management  of  the  foundation 
should  be  by  qualified  personnel,  trained  in 
such  work,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  trustees  of  six  or  eight  or  more 
members,  half  to  be  appointed  by  the  for¬ 
eign  government  and  half  by  the  United 
States,  these  to  select  an  additional  member 
as  their  own  chairman.  Probably  some 
qualified  person  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
could  be  appointed  as  a  trustee  to  insure  a 
certain  amount  of  continuity  of  interest 
and  direction. 

The  investment  of  the  local  currency 
funds  of  the  proposed  foundations  offers  an 
interesting  opportunity  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  private  enterprise  in  the  host  coun¬ 
try  through  the  medium  of  purchasing 
shares  of  local  companies.  The  bylaws  of 
the  proposed  foundations  should  permit 
great  freedom  to  the  management  in  its  in¬ 
vestment  policy.* 

The  income  from  the  foundations  could 
be  used  for  the  creation  and/or  support  of 
such  organizations  as  would  be  permitted 
under  its  bylaws.  These  should  be  drawn  to 
fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
great  good  can  come  from  this.  We 
have  over  $300  million  worth  of  zlotys 
in  Poland.  How  are  we  going  to  use 
that?  There  is  more  good  will  to  be 
derived  in  Poland  if  we  put  it  to  work 
in  binational  foundations  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

We  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
in  Pakistan,  in  Burma,  in  India,  in 
country  after  country — currency  which 
today  is  losing  its  value  because  of  infla¬ 
tion.  It  is  being  eroded  by  inflation. 
We  can  put  citizen  groups  to  work  on 
a  binational  foundation  basis  to  pro¬ 
mote  good-  will,  understanding,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  welfare  for  themselves  and  for 
ourselves. 


*  Mr.  Bristol  envisages  the  possibility  of 
the  trustees  making  some  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  as  venture  capital  for  new  and  sound 
enterprises.  He  realizes  this  is  probably  un¬ 
orthodox  by  U.S.  standards,  but  there  is  a 
great  need  to  spread  the  ownership  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  from  the  few  to  the  many. 
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I  think  it  is  about  time  that  Congress 
faced  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand,  as 
we  export  our  grain  and  our  fibers,  as 
we  create  these  tremendous  resources  of 
currencies,  these  currencies  are  being 
repaid;  and  as  they  are  repaid,  they 
can  be  reused.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  has  warned  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  that  we  must  start  to 
program  the  use  of  these  currencies. 
We  cannot  use  them  in  America.  We 
cannot  use,  for  example,  Iranian  cur¬ 
rency  in  this  country,  or  Egyptian 
pounds  in  America.  We  would  use  it 
in  these  recipient  countries,  and  we 
would  use  it  under  these  terms,  not  in 
a  governmental  agency  but  in  an  agency 
of  private  individuals,  something  as 
American  as  the  statue  of  liberty,  a  bi¬ 
national  foundation. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  reject  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  It  does  not  cost  us 
a  nickel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
save  us  money. 

Had  we  had  a  binational  foundation 
in  Spain,  we  might  have  created  much 
good  will.  Already  we  have  lost  in 
Spain  one-third  of  all  the  value  of  the 
i  currency  that  we  have  accumulated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  use  it.  Appar¬ 
ently  some  people  think  that  if  we  sit  on 
this  currency  long  enough  it  will  hatch. 
The  trouble  is  it  does  not  hatch;  it- 
spoils. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  says 
about  saving  the  American  taxpayer 
money  is  exactly  correct.  We  now  op¬ 
erate  with  appropriated  dollars  these 
analogous  programs  as  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  information  program  overseas. 
The  part  we  can  utilize  in  this  fashion, 
in  binational  activities,  with  foreign 
currency,  is  the  part  we  can  save  from 
appropriated  dollars  now  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  This  is  economy, 
doing  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done  with 
money  available  to  us  from  a  source 
from  which  we  cannot  use  money  effec¬ 
tively  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
)  time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  even  though  I  can  see  some  worthy 
purposes  in  the  amendment,  I  cannot 
vote  for  it,  as  loosely  drawn  as  the 
amendment  is,  because  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  whatever  that  the  United  States 
will  get  the  least  bit  of  credit  for  it,  or 
that  people  in  foreign  countries  will 
know  that  the  money  is  being  spent  for 
their  advantage. 

The  same  people  who  would  handle  this 
program  are  the  people  who  handled  the 
foreign  aid  fund  and  paid  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  six  foreign  countries. 
They  did  that,  and  no  one  knew  that  that 
had  been  done.  Two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  was  used  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  of  these  foreign  countries.  The 
people  in  the  foreign  countries  did  not 
know  that  it  had  been  done.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  did  not  know  about  it.  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  it  until 
years  after  it  had  happened. 

No.  157- 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  if  we  do 
not  give  the  money  away  quickly,  and 
without  setting  up  any  standards  or  with¬ 
out  any  assurance  that  we  will  get  any 
credit  whatever  for  doing  it,  the  value  of 
money  will  depreciate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  have  had  an 
agreement  with  the  foreign  countries  in 
the  way  of  a  maintenance-of-value  ar¬ 
rangement.  We  never  made  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  As  a  result,  the  value  of  the 
currency  was  squeezed  out.  We  ought 
to  make  them  reimburse  us  with  more 
funds.  I  think  something  along  this  line 
could  be  done,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  this 
money  rather  than  find  out  3  or  4  years 
later  how  we  got  rid  of  this  money  with¬ 
out  anybody  in  the  country  knowing 
about  it. 

That  is  the  basis  of  this  amendment, 
and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it.  On  that  basis  I  must 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  rise  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment.  I  do  not  stand 
opposed  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  I  can  see  that  under 
proper  circumstances  it  might  result  in 
good.  But  when  I  look  at  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  wonder  how  foolish  the  Congress 
can  get. 

Here  is  an  amendment  which  does  not 
even  provide  how  these  people  are  to  get 
the  money.  According  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  I  see  it,  the  Foundation  would 
practically  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
Then  it  could  obtain  American  assets — 
I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  zlotys  or 
something  else.  For  one  thing,  the 
moneys  would  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  make  a  misstatement.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  section  104  of  Public 
Law  480,  to  insert  a  new  section.  The 
President  must  make  the  loan  or  grant, 
and  it  must  go  through  the  appropria¬ 
tion  process.  The  proposed  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  a  section.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  the  Senator  study 
the  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  also  would  like  to 
invite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  one 
other  feature  of  the  amendment.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  me  anything — including 
research — that  is  not  included  in  the 
language,  “for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
and  promoting  education,  health,  public 
welfare,  and  mutual  good  will  and  un¬ 
derstanding”?  If  the  Senator  can  show 
me  anything  that  is  not  included,  I  will 
withdraw  my  objection.  But  literally  I 
know  of  almost  nothing — except  shining 
shoes;  perhaps  that  is  not  included— 
that  is  not  included  in  this  definition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

t-r  Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  say  where 
our  money  shall  go,  and  not  put  it  into 
any  more  of  these  broad-ended  gifts. 


grants,  and  loans,  when  we  cannot  keep 
control  of  it  and  know  where  it  is  going. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Senator’s  purpose  is  lofty;  but  certainly 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  will  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
amounts  appropriated,  granted,  or 
loaned  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  for  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  answer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  section  104  of  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  designated  as  an  amendment 
to  section  104(g),  relating  to  loans  for 
promotion  of  multilateral  trade  and 
economic  development.  The  standards 
are  set  in  section  104(g) .  The  President 
himself  is  authorized  to  make  whatever 
loans  or  grants  he  determines  are  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  appropriation  process  of 
the  Congress.  So  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  providing  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  the  Congress  shall 
review  the  requests  of  the  President  re¬ 
lating  to  loans  or  grants,  of  funds  that 
are  paid  in,  including  both  principal  and 
interest,  to  a  binational  foundation  in 
which  we  have  a  50-percent  representa¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  recommendations 
provide  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  may  lay  down  what¬ 
ever  rules  and  regulations  are  required 
relating  to  the  use  of  our  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hove  only  1  min¬ 
ute.  Let  me  say  this  in  answer  to  my 
friend.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
seriously  contend  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  amendment  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  President  will  ever  be  able  to 
keep  control  of  the  money  that  goes  into 
this  fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Congress  will  be 
able  to  keep  better  control  under  this 
amendment  than  it  does  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  Public  Law  480  up  to  date,  be¬ 
cause  we  would  require  that  all  these 
transactions  go  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  appropriate  di¬ 
rectly  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  rather  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Congress  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  question  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  ask  a  few  brief  questions  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  observe  that 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  broad 
amendment,  and  a  very  fine  one,  if  it 
could  be  properly  handled;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  been  fully  explained,  al¬ 
though  the  fine  points  have  been  made. 

Reference  is  made  to  agreements.  As 
I  understand,  those  will  be  agreements 
made  between  the  President  and  the 
other  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  there  any  guide¬ 
lines  or  limitations  upon  the  amount 
that  can  be  agreed  to,  or  upon  the  pro¬ 
portionate  percentage  we  would  furnish 
and  the  other  country  would  furnish? 
Is  there  anything  of  that  nature  in  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Under  the 
law  as  it  is  now  written,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  commodities  may 
be  used  in  16  or  17  different  ways,  aside 
from  lending  much  of  it  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  country. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the  amount 
of  the  loans,  percentagewise,  has  been 
decreasing,  because  there  is  greater  use 
of  the  proceeds  for  purposes  of  education 
and  things  of  that  kind.  All  of  that,  as 
I  have  said,  must  be  included  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  agreement 
referred  to  in  the  amendment  mean  a 
50-50  arrangement,  under  which  we 
would  furnish  50  percent  and  the  agree¬ 
ing  nation  the  other  50  percent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  percentage  will 
be  furnished - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  the  other  coun¬ 
try  will  not  furnish  anything?  We  will 
furnish  all  the  funds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  lending  back 
as  much  as  42  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale,  on  an  average.  Instead  of  that 
money  being  used  for  our  purposes  when 
it  is  repaid,  it  would  be  used  for  the 
purposes  described  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  a  plan  un¬ 
der  which  we  would  furnish  all  the 
financing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  not  understood 
that. 

With  regard  to  promoting  research,  is 
there  any  limitation  on  the  kind  of  re¬ 
search  which  would  be  included? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  feature  has 
been  eliminated.  The  purposes  now  are 
to  promote  education,  health,  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  mutual  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  this  amendment  to  assure  us 
that  if  we  start  spending  all  this  money 
to  provide  for  education,  health,  public 
welfare,  and  mutual  good  will  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  country  spending  for 
the  same  purposes  will  not  reduce  its  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  same  purposes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  bina¬ 
tional  foundations  of  private  individuals. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  let  them  re¬ 
main  so.  That  is  exactly  the  argument 
I  made  a  while  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wants  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  handle  them.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  binational  cen¬ 
ters  have  done  a  great  job  in  South  and 
Central  America  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  owned,  administered,  and  controlled 
by  the  local  people.  But  some  of  our  ad¬ 


ministrators  of  ICA  and  USIS  desire  to 
get  us  into  the  picture  and  to  have  the 
United  States  furnish  money  not  only  to 
assist  in  administering  the  binational 
centers,  but  even  to  erect  buildings. 
That  would  be  very  costly.  Also,  the 
buildings  would  be  owned,  not  by  the 
Government,  but  by  these  private  in¬ 
dividuals  who  direct  the  binational 
centers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  is  a  keen  student  of  this 
particular  legislation,  as  well  as  other 
legislation,  what  he  expects  to  use  Polish 
zlotys  for,  since  they  belong  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
There  is  more  currency  in  Poland  today 
than  in  any  other  country  except  India. 
What  does  the  Senator  expect  to  do  with 
that  currency,  if  we  cannot  put  it  to  some 
use  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Poland  has  not  been 
asking  for  economic  aid,  but,  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  I  would  be  inclined  to  prefer 
to  let  the  Poles  use  some  of  those  zlotys 
for  economic  development,  in  order  to 
wean  them  away  from  their  Communist 
rulers,  rather  than  creating  binational 
centers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  that;  but 
when  the  economic  loan  is  repaid,  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  use  the  money  again  for  the 
purposes  described  in  the  binational 
agreement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  use  it  as  a 
revolving  fund,  to  do  some  economic  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  trouble  is  we  are  trying 
to  use  these  funds  for  purposes  that  are 
now  under  the  control  of  individuals  in 
the  various  countries  where  binational 
centers  are  constructed.  I  can  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  Central  America  where  there  are 
many  Americans  who  put  up  their  own 
cash  in  order  to  construct  binational 
centers.  Then,  from  the  fees  collected 
from  the  students  who  attend  school  at 
the  binational  centers,  and  who  use  the 
libraries  of  the  binational  centers,  all 
under  control  by  local  people,  sufficient 
funds  are  obtained  to  operate  the  bina¬ 
tional  centers. 

If  we  proceed  to  put  our  hand  in  the 
pie  and  furnish  money,  the  local  people 
are  going  to  lose  interest  in  it.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  if  I  have  more 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question,  if  I  can  answer  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  binational  foundations,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says,  are  doing  good  work? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  recommendation  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  of  our  Government 
is  that  some  of  the  local  currencies  which 
are  not  of  value  to  us,  but  are  only  of 
value  in  the  countries  of  their  origin, 
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should  be  put  to  work,  so  as  to  be  of  value 
to  us  in  the  programs  contemplated 
under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  could  name  a 
group  of  persons  who  have  made  studies 
such  as  those  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  and  who  take  an  opposite  view. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  years  ago  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  argued  for  funds 
for  the  translation  of  scientific  docu¬ 
ments  overseas  with  foreign  currencies. 
I  had  the  fight  of  my  life.  It  was  said! 
“Oh,  we  cannot  do  this;  we  cannot  do 
that.’  But  since  that  time  we  have 
translated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doc¬ 
uments  by  using  foreign  currencies  to 
pay  for  it. 

Had  we  used  such  currencies  before 
sputnik,  we  might  not  have  come  in  sec¬ 
ond.  We  are  apparently  addicted  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  currency 
accumulating  in  other  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  am  reluc¬ 
tant  to  voice  a  discordant  note  in  this 
farm-happy  atmosphere. 

I  intend  to  vote  “nay”  on  the  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  480,  in  protest  against 
the  extravagant,  dangerous  farm-sur¬ 
plus  situation  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  480  was  first  proposed  as 
a  temporary  emergency  measure,  with 
the  hope  that  changes  would  be  made 
in  the  basic  legislation  to  alleviate  the 
pressures  which  were  creating  surpluses. 

I  favored  the  law  for  that  reason. 

But  no  such  helpful  changes,  of  im¬ 
portance  have  been  made.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  worsened.  Public  Law  480  now 
acts  as  a  spur  to  further  increasing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Consider  wheat.  The  Government 
now  owns  $3  billion  worth  of  wheat, 
costing  $1,500,000  a  day  in  handling, 
storage,  and  interest  charges.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  value  of  our  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  lies  in  wheat.  Yet  wheat  repre¬ 
sents  only  6  percent  of  farm  income  in 
the  United  States. 

This  situation  has  become  intolerable 
and  will  become  catastrophic  unless  we 
change  our  course. 

Public  Law  480,  in  the  guise  of  help¬ 
ing  our  neighbors  and  reducing  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  has  become  a  spur  to  further  sur¬ 
pluses.  We  need  more  production,  it 
is  said,  to  implement  Public  Law  480. 
So  instead  of  being  a  stopgap,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  loophole,  which  is  a  very  unpop¬ 
ular  word. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  extension  bill 
in  full  protest  against  the  extravagant 
subsidy  involved  in  the  whole  high-price 
farm-support  program. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
has  made;  and,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  has  so  well  stated,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 


1959 
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Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  minority  leader  yield  me  1  minute 
out  of  the  minority’s  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  will  not  reject  an  amendment  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  achieve  some 
really  constructive  results  in  the  area  of 
good  will  and  international  accomplish¬ 
ment  with  foreign  currency  which  other¬ 
wise  is  likely  to  deteriorate  and  disap¬ 
pear.  Not  one  word  has  been  said 
against  this  by  Senators  in  all  this  de¬ 
bate.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  the 
program  will  be  financed.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  finance  it  with  money 
from  funds  which  are  received  under 
Public  Law  480,  instead  of  having  to 
finance  it  entirely  by  profitable  dollars 
in  those  areas  where  we  have  to.  We 
have  some  programs  operating  which,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  has  said,  are  en¬ 
tirely  financed  by  Americans  abroad  and 
wealthy  foreigners  abroad.  We  have 
some  which  require  a  little  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  they 
get  underway.  We  should  be  extending 
and  expanding  them  in  other  cities.  The 
money  is  piling  up  and  doing  nothing, 
yet  all  we  say  is  that  they  should  be 
given  an  appropriation.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  appropriate  from  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  sufficient  money  to  keep 
this  program  going  and  to  add  others, 
and  thus  create  good  will  institutions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  appropriate  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Provided,  That  prior  to  such 
grants  and  loans  the  recipient  nations 
shall  give  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  diminution  of  effort  and  expenditures 
by  the  recipient  country  to  care  for  the 
same  educational,  health,  and  public  wel¬ 
fare  programs.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  accept  that  modification. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive  endeavor. 
I  fully  concur  in  it.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  always  expressed  this  at¬ 
titude.  I  hope  we  will  accept  it.  If  my 
cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  accepts  it,  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  so.  I  think  this  will  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  the  program  anyway. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  offer  it  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  while  there 
should  be  considerable  assurance  of 
closer  standards  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
start  to  spend  money  for  edueaion  and 
welfare  services  in  foreign  nations,  the 
foreign  nations  should  not  reduce  their 
own  expenditures  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  shift  the  burden  off  onto 
Uncle  Sam  for  things  which  they  are  al¬ 
ready  providing  themselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  just  before  the  vote  on 
the  Binational  Foundations  amendment 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  President 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  to 
establish  in  friendly  countries  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 

This  amendment  specifies  that  such 
foundations  should  be  directed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  composed  of  U.S.  nationals  and 
nationals  of  the  country  in  which  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  located. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  grant  or  loan 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
104,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  213  (the  Battle  Act) ,  to  any 
foundation  established  under  this  title  local 
currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
as  repayments  of  principal  and  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  made  under  section  104g. 
The  foundations  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  loans  made  under  section  104 
are  repaid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as 
amended.  [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  be  re¬ 
considered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  long  day.  If  there  are  nb 
other  amendments,  I  am  ready  for  action 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  8609,  and  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  H.R.  8609,  which  is  a  bill 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8609)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening 
the  program  of  disposals  through  barter, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  what  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  is  really  doing  is  asking  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  8609  be  stricken  and  that  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  8609)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"TITLE  I - AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1954 

"That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

“(1)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘1959’  and  substitut¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1962’. 

"(2)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on 
appropriations)  is  amended,  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1960,  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  in¬ 
to  under  this  title  in  any  calendar  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960, 
and  ending  December  31,  1962,  which  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than 
authorized  for  such  preceding  year  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year.’ 

“(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1960,  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

“  ‘Not  more  than  $300,000,000  (including 
the  Corporation’s  investment  in  such  com¬ 
modities)  plus  any  amount  by  which  trans¬ 
fers  made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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tion  in  amounts  less  than  could  have  been 
expended  during  such  preceding  year  under 
this  title  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding 
year  shall  be  expended  in  any  calendar  year 
during  the  period  January  1,  1960,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1962,  for  all  such  transfers 
and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.’ 

“(4)  Section  104 (k)  (relating  to  scientific 
activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following :  ‘and  to  promote  and  sup¬ 
port  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  re¬ 
search,  cultural  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation:’. 

“(5)  Section  104 (o)  (relating  to  assistance 
to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

“(6)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies)  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  paragraph  (o)  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

“'(P)  For  supporting  workshops  in  Amer¬ 
ican  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies: 

“  ‘(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“‘(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audiovisual  in¬ 
formational  and  educational  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  materials,  abroad:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“  ‘(s)  For  financing  the  services  of  tech¬ 
nicians,  advisers,  and  administrators  who 
are  nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and 
social  development  programs  in  other  friend¬ 
ly  countries;  ’. 

“(7)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (p),  (r), 
and  (s) ,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made 
available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts’. 

"(8)  Title  m  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Sec-  3°6.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  under  section  106  of  this 
Act  that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus 
agricultural  commodity,  he  shall  make  such 
commodity  available  for  distribution  to  needy 
families  and  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  he  determines  are  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  before  such  commodity  is 
made  available  for  sale  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  under  title  I  of  this  Act.’ 

“(9)  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  hereby  authorized — 

“'(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal 
fats  and  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by 
donation,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appro¬ 
priate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Department  of  State,  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
international  organizations,  for  use  in  the 
assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States; 

‘‘‘(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  pro¬ 
vided  above  such  quantities  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans 
without  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such 
commodities  under  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  ^ 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.’ 

“(10)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  loans  for 
promotion  of  multilateral  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  ‘Foreign  currencies 
received  in  repayment  of  the  principal  or 
payment  of  interest  on  such  loan  shall  be 
available,  either  through  direct  expenditure 
or  through  investment  and  use  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  for  grants  or  loans  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  to  any  jointly  controlled  nonprofit 
foundation  established  in  a  friendly  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  such  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  and  promoting  education, 
health,  public  welfare,  and  mutual  good 
will  and  understanding :  Provided,  That  prior 
to  such  grants  and  loans  the  recipient  na¬ 
tions  shall  give  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  diminution  of  effort  and  expenditures 
by  the  receipient  country  to  care  for  the 
same  educational,  health,  and  public  wel¬ 
fare  programs’. 


TITLE  II - DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  AL¬ 

LOTMENT  PROGRAMS 

“Definitions 

“Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘food  commodity’  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products;  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘Secretary’  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘food  stamp’  means  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

“Demonstration  programs  authorized 
“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formu¬ 
late  and  administer  in  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  areas  of  the  United  States  demon¬ 
stration  food  stamp  allotment  programs  un¬ 
der  which  food  commodities  will  be  made 
available  to  persons  with  low  incomes,  un¬ 
employed  persons,  and  such  other  persons  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in  need  of 
the  type  of  assistance  made  available  under 
such  programs. 

“(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  administered  in  areas  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  areas 
of  surplus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
pi  o vide  for  at  least  one  such  program  in  a 
rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

Types  of  demonstration  programs 
“Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with 
respect  to  the  demonstration  food  stamp 
allotment  program  to  be  administered  in  anv 
area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 
be  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  par¬ 
ticipation  therein,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered. 

(b)  In  formulating  and  administering 
any  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
program  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
and  cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and 
local  authorities  as  well  as  representatives 


of  any  private  industry  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  such  program. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  other  commodities 
(determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply)  as  he  shall  deem  fit. 

“Rules  and  regulations 
“Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

“Termination  of  programs — Report 
to  Congress 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January  1,  1962. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  termination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  such  recommendation  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  Secretary  may  also  from 
time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports,  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

“Appropriations 

“Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Maintenance  of  other  assistance 
“Sec.  207.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  bene¬ 
fits  under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  income  or  resources  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of 
the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this  title 
shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participation 
under  this  title. 

“title  iii — miscellaneous 
“Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nu¬ 
tritional  value  of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice, 
and  white  flour  when  such  foods  are  made 
available  for  distribution  under  section  416 
(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for 
distribution  to  schools  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  or  any  other  Act,  such 
foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,.  enriched 
corn  grits,  enriched  rice,  or  enriched  flour, 
as  the  case  may  be.  prescribed  in  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
nutritional  value  and  sanitary  quality  of 
such  enriched  foods  during  transportation 
and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  packaged  in 
sanitary  containers.  For  convenience  and 
ease  in  handling,  the  weight  of  any  sanitary 
container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘sanitary  container’  means 
any  container  of  such  material  and  con¬ 
struction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of 
such  container  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disinte¬ 
grate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of 
the  container,  necessitating  the  washing  of 
the  contents  prior  to  use. 

“Sec.  302.  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on 
annual  payment  rates  for  1960  conservation 
reserve  contracts  prescribed  in  clause  (2)  of 
the  sixth  proviso  under  the  head  ‘Conversa¬ 
tion  Reserve’  in  Public  Law  86-80,  no  such 
annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established 
m  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  land  placed  under  contract,  such  value 
to  be  determined  without  regard  to  physical 
improvements  thereon  or  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall  such  an- 
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nual  payment  rate  be  established  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  which  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  determines  would  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  land  under  the  1959  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve  Program,  except  that  the  county 
committee  in  making  such  determination 
shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  the  land¬ 
owner’s  or  operator’s  estimate  as  to  value  or 
his  certificate  as  to  production  history  and 
productivity. 

“Sec.  303.  Section  34?  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the'  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and 
the  following:  ‘Provided,  however,  That  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  the  1960  crop 
of  such  cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such 
cotton’.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or¬ 
dered  on  the  question  of  final  passage 
of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment. 

Before  I  left  the  Chamber  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago,  I  had  been  asked  by  other 
Senators  whether  there  would  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  final 
passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  Public  Law 
480.  I  assured  them  that  there  would, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

However,  I  have  been  told  that  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  voice  vote  while  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber. 

Therefore,  I  desired  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage  to  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  was  done;  and  now  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

That  is  the  only  statement  I  care  to 
make;  and  at  this  time  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
voice-vote  vote  which  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill  been  re¬ 
considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  the  Senate  now  about 
to  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  this  vote,  a  vote 
“yea”  will  be  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
bill,  will  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent — in  order  to  save  time — that  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub¬ 


ject  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Schoeppel 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  on  this 
important  agriculture  measure  Public  Law 
480,  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to.  have  before 
us  again  what  this  important  measure  has 
done. 

Let  us  consider  just  a  few — important  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  regard. 

SUMMARY  OP  OPERATIONS 

Agreements  signed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  provide  for  the  shipment  of  840 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  4  million  bales  of 
cotton,  33.5  million  bags  of  rice,  3.3  billion 
pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  210  million  bushels 
of  feed  grains,  250  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
120  million  pounds  of  meat,  180  million 
pounds  of  lard,  285  million  pounds  of  dairy 
products,  175  million  pounds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
of  title  I,  foreign  currency  shipments  totaled 
$427  million  at  export  market  value,  or  12 
percent  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 
During  1956-57  title  I  shipments  amounted 
to  $900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
total;  during  1957-58  about  $650  million,  ap¬ 
proximately  16  percent;  and  during  1958-59, 
$725  million,  about  20  percent. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in 
foreign  currency  payments  of  more  than  $3.7 
billion.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will 
be  used  for  economic  development  purposes 
in  importing  countries,  about  10  percent  will 
be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our 
allies,  and  the  remaining  30  percent  is 
planned  for  meeting  U.S.  expenses  overseas 
and  expanding  certain  U.S.  programs. 

Title  I  originally  provided  for  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $700  million  in  terms  of  what  it 
costs  the  Government  to  supply  commodities 
under  the  program.  The  value  of  these  com¬ 
modities  at  current  world  prices,  of  course, 
is  considerably  less.  This  authorization  has 
been  raised  four  times  and  now ^is  $6.25  bil¬ 
lion.  Nearly  $5.1  billion  of  this  limit  has 
moved  or  will  move  under  more  than  150 
agreements  signed  with  38  friendly  countries. 
Agreements  totaled  about  $500  million  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1955,  $1  billion  in  1959- 
56,  $1.5  billion  in  1956-57,  $1  billion  in  1957- 
58,  and  $1.1  billion  last  year. 

For  certain  commodities  the  program  has 
been  particularly  important.  For  example, 
more  than  half  the  total  U.S.  wheat  exports 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  or  about  230  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  moved  under  title  I;  also,  about 
750  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  or  about  65  percent  of  total  edible 
oil  exports;  about  one-third  of  rice  exports; 
and  one-fifth  of  cotton  shipments. 

USES  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for 
commodities  are  deposited  to  the  account  of 
the  United  States  overseas  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  Public 
Law  480  and  specified  in  the  sales  agreement. 
Several  departments  and  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  these  currencies.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with 
the  use  of  currencies  for  agricultural  market 
development  purposes;  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  for  currencies 
loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  purposes;  and  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  cur¬ 
rencies  loaned  to  private  business  firms. 

About  $52  million  in  currencies  has  been 
tentatively  earmarked  for  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  development  under  existing  agreements. 
To  date,  about  $12  million  of  this  is  being 
obligated  for  approved  projects  together  with 
contributions  by  private  trade  organizations 
cooperating  in  these  projects  of  nearly  $6 
million.  Trade  fair  and  other  activities  not 


involving  project  agreements  with  trade 
groups  total  the  equivalent  of  about  $6  mil¬ 
lion.  Results  of  these  promotion  efforts  are 
expanding  agricultural  outlets.  Cotton  use 
is  up  in  several  countries,  particularly 
France  and  Japan;  tobacco  and  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  is  increasing  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries;  poultry  sales  have  increased  in  West 
Germany;  and  sales  of  livestock  are  being 
made  in. South  America.  In  this  connection, 
40  international  exhibits  have  been  held  in 
16  countries  with  emphasis  on  distributing 
samples  to  millions  of  fair  visitors. 

More  than  half  the  foreign  currencies  ex¬ 
pected  to  accrue  under  existing  agreements 
will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries 
for  use  in  economic  development  projects 
agreed  upon  with  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration.  Considerable  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  coordinating  plans  for  the  use 
of  these  funds  with  the  overall  development 
programs  of  these  countries.  In  approving 
loan  projects  for  agricultural  purposes  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  would  result  in  reduced  out¬ 
lets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted 
in  August  1957  provided  for  relending  of 
foreign  currencies,  largely  to  U.S.  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  private  business  in  foreign 
countries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $225 
million  is  being  reserved  for  these  purposes 
in  agreemnets  negotiated  to  date  with  22 
countries.  These  funds  will  be  available  to 
private  business  firms  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commodi¬ 
ties  under  these  agreements  are  shipped  and 
paid  for  and  proceeds  assigned  to  the  bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  expenses  abroad;  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  military  services  and  equipment 
for  military  assistance;  for  educational  ex¬ 
change  programs;  for  assistance  to  Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  com¬ 
munity  centers;  for  the  translation,  publi¬ 
cation,  and  distribution  of  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
other  friendly  countries. 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  declared 
trade  expansion  as  the  policy  of  Congress. 
A  stated  objective  of  this  policy  was  “*  *  * 
to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States.” 

Section  104(a)  was  listed  as  the  first  cur¬ 
rency  use  “to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually 
benefiting  basis.”  This  was  no  accident.  It 
was  and  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
foreign  currencies  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  for  agricultural  market  de¬ 
velopment  and  that  first  priority  be  given 
this  use. 

Many  amendments  have  been  offered  to 
this  important  measure.  In  the  main,  I 
think  we  should  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
depart  from  the  original  intent  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  To  do  so  drastically  would  cause 
this  measure  to  lose  much  of  its  practical 
use  and  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
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Kefauver 

Kennedy 

McGee 


ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr-.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  absent  on  official  business 
delivering  Labor  Day  speeches  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 

Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator v 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  \  M  » 
Senators  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee  X 
and  Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  ~  “ 

Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Warsaw,  Poland.  \ 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 
absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 

Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

.YEAS— 68 


McNamara  Randolph. 

Murray  Smathers 

O’Mahoney  Yarborough 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  was  passed, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  _ 

move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request .  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Hickenlooper  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  For  the  in- 
;mation  of  the  Senate,  I  would  not 
expect  to  have  any  more  rollcalls  thy 
evening.  At  least,  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  an/,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
will  notvhe,  and  so  far  as  I  can  control 
the  situation,  there  will  not  be. 

I  desire  tb.  have  some  business^ending 
to  be  considered  tomorrow,  and  to  have 
the  Senate  adt,  on  the  resolution  that 
was  submitted  earlier  toda/with  regard 
to  the  House  ancfihe  SenAte  expressing 
their  deep  realization  s^rld  appreciation 
of  the  basic  role  Ki&or  plays  in  our 
economy. 
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Aiken 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Anderson 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Green 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bible 

Hayden 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hill 

Muskie 

Capehart 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Case,  N.J. 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Smith 

Curtis 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Eastland 

Langer 

Wiley 

EUender 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 14 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Butler 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Robertson 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bridges 

Dirksen 

Hart 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Douglas 

Hennings 

Church 

Gruening 

Hruska 

INTEREST  RATE'S  ON  S. 

H  SAVINGS  BO 

Mr.  JOHN^6n  of  Texas.  _ 

dent,  first,  /should  like  to  ask  that  Cal 
endar  No/935,  H.R.  9035,  become  the 
pending  ^business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The\ill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

yde  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  9035) 
to/permit  the  issuance  of  series  E  and 
H  U.S.  savings  bonds  at  interest  rates 
/above  the  existing  maximum  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  desig¬ 
nate  certain  exchanges  of  Government 
securities  to  be  made  without  recogni¬ 
tion  of  gain  or  loss,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 


EXPRESSION  BY  CONGRESS  OF  AP¬ 
PRECIATION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
LABOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  I  want 
to  return  to  it  in  a  moment,  after  we 
consider  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
435,  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to  state. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The/ 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read  by 
clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  435,  as  follows: 

Whereas  American  labor  has  raided  its 
standards ,  of  productivity  to  heights  un¬ 
equaled  in  world  history,  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  Americ/  labor  have 
brought  to  this  country  a  sta/ard  of  living 
that  has  no  parallel,  and 
Whereas  American  labo/has  served  the 
Nation  in  peace  and  war,  amd 

Whereas  American  la/r  has  been  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  freedom,  and. 

Whereas  the  first  M6nday  in  September  is 
traditionally  set  as/e  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  workir/  men  and  women  to  our 
Nation:  Therefo/be  it 

Resolved  by /the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  (the  SenYte  concurring) ,  That  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  h/eby  express  its  deep  realization 
and  appre/tion  of  the  basic  role  that  labor 
plays  in  pur  economy  and  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  tl/t  American  working  men  and  women 
have  made  to  America’s  well-being. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  to  the 
solution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  99  Senators 
cosponsored  this  resolution,  it  is  very  ob¬ 
vious  it  represents  the  sentiments  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  division  vote  on 
passage  of  the  resolution,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  rollcall.. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  his  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  resolution  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  discussion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  very  brief  comments  I  want  to 
make  on  the  resolution,  if  I  may  have 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
;nd - 

.r.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  can-  • 
not 'hear  the  Senator. 

Mr\jOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please,  Mr. 
President  ~ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSEL  I  will  not  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  was  suggested 
to  me  this  morning  when  I  made  the 
same  comment,  that  he  can  come  closer. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  have  my  voice  reach 
the  Senator’s  seat. 

Later  in  the  eveningSI  shall  discuss 
some  of  my  views  with\egard  to  the 
meaning  of  Labor  Day  andNlie  relation¬ 
ship  of  organized  labor  toNiemocratic 
institutions.  However,  I  ani\perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 'a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
leave  the  Chamber,  after  a  long\and 
arduous  day.  Probably  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  I  want  to  accommodat 
them.  [Applause.] 
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I  strongly  urge  your  committee  to  take 
favorable  action  on  some  legislation  re¬ 
acting  the  passport  privilege. 

Chairman,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  INpresented  to  the  committee  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  &ELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Riley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Ho^se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9069)  to  provide,  standards  for  the 
issuance  of  passports,  ahri  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Bombers 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the j^ecord 
on  the  bill  H.R.  9069. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiofVto 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frol 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  legislation  be 
.  the  first  order  of  business  tomorrow,  or  is 
the  Speaker  prepared  to  say? 

The  SPEAKER.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  8609.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  1 
program  of  disposals  through  barter,  and 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment^  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  yrites  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston  of'South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1954 

. .  Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  H.R.  8609,  “to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  authorities 
of  titles  I  and  n,  strengthening  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  disposals  through  barter,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  with  a  Senate 


amendment  thereto,  disagree  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Grant,  Gathings,  Albert,  Thompson 
of  Texas,  Hoeven,  Belcher,  and  McIn- 

TIRE. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
mine  which  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  September  4,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  third  column  on  page  16650, 
be  corrected  in  the  permanent  Record 
with  respect  to  the  following  typograph¬ 
ical  errors : 

On  page  16650,  column  3,  line  19:  “Be¬ 
lieves”  should  read  “believe”;  line  34, 
“these”  should  read  “there”;  line  56,  aft- 


eventually  wreck  the  very  rivers  a, _ 

harbors  program  it  purports  to  expedite. 

Every  Congressman  justifiably  yants 
needed  improvements  in  the  waterways 
of  his  locality,  but  we  must  prdceed  in 
an  orderly  and  fair  manner/ and  not 
proceed  like  a  gang  of  kids /in  a  candy 
store.  We  cannot  commencfe  every  proj¬ 
ect  at  this  time  that  may  ever  be  worthy. 

When  I  came  to  Cotigress  about  9 
years  ago,  Indiana  wa.y  participating  but 
sparingly  in  our  Federal  public  works 
program. 

Our  State  had,  However,  organized  the 
Indiana  Flood  ^Control  and  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Commission  to  study  and  work 
out  a  sensible  long-range  solution  of 
our  flood  /  control  problem  and  the 
equally  i important  problem  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  arm  improvement  of  our  water  re¬ 
sourced.  We  are  working  out  a  long- 
range  coordinated  plan  for  that  solu¬ 
tion  with  our  State  engineers  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 


,f  ^e  word  activities,’  insert  the  word  meers.  I  have  worked  closely  with  my 
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“of”;  on  line  58,  “issues 
ssue.” 

Page  16651,  column  2,  line  39:  Af 
he  word  “and,”  insert  the  words  “in/be 
If  of.”  / 

he  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  sosprdered.  / 

Th\e  was  no  objection.  / 


CORRECTION  OF  R0LLCALL 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  161,  J\am  recorded  as  being  ab¬ 
sent.  I  was  pri^ent  ^nd  answered  to  my 
name.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and  the  Journal 
be  corrected  ajZcorojngly. 

The  SPEAKER,  without  objection,  it 
is  so  orderei 
There  wpt  no  objectio: 


CITA' 


FARMERS 


ION  BY  MISSOURI 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  orfcdiehalf 
qf  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Iannon],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 'that 
he  may  extend  his  remarks  in  tije 
Record  to  include  a  citation  by  the 
souri  Farmers  Association  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  agriculture  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Symincton,  of  Missouri,  and  his 
response. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  1 


IRRESPONSIBLE  SPENDING  IN  OUR 
_  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon¬ 
sible  spending  in  our  Rivers  and  Harbors 
appropriations  bill — often  known  as  the 
pork  barrel  bill — can  not  only  injure  the 
financial  stability  of  our  country,  but 
unless  we  use  commonsense  and  re¬ 
straint,  this  irresponsible  spending  will  -  a  veto. 


should  read^  state  and  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
/  on  these  Indiana  projects.  Every  In- 
diana  project  in  this  year’s  public  works 
bill  had  been  studied  and  approved  by 
the  Indiana  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Resources  Commission,  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  arid  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  believe  that  Indiana 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  justified 
in  asking  every  other  State  to  follow  the 
same  fiscal  responsibility  in  regard  to 
their  projects. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Indiana  has  the  only  project  in  this  bill 
in  which  the  State  is  contributing  more 
than  is  the  Federal  Government.  When 
this  bill  came  before  the  House  earlier 
this  year,  I  worked  and  voted  to  limit  the 
bill  to  those  properly  engineering  proj¬ 
ects  that  were  in  the  budget.  We  failed, 
however,  in  this  worthwhile  attempt  and 
67  unapproved  projects  were  ultimately 
included.  It  is  interesting  that  on  the 
whole  those  States  which  succeeded  in 
adding  unapproved  projects  to  the  bill 
are  also  getting  a  lion’s  share  of  projects 
on  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  al¬ 
ready  working. 

A  certain  way  to  wreck  the  entire  Fed¬ 
eral  flood  control  program,  and  with  it 
diana’s  properly  engineered  and  ap¬ 
proved  projects,  is  to  load  the  bill  each 
yeak  with  unapproved  costly  projects. 
Fiscal  irresponsibility  will  wreck  any 
program,  and  that  includes  our  flood 
control  program. 

One  relatively  small  but  interesting 
project  in  the  bill  is  for  $500,000  to  con¬ 
trol  water  lines  in  the  Louisiana  rivers. 
That  project  was  inserted  in  the  bill  on 
the  floor  by  a  one- vote  majority. 

The  ’cost  for  this  1  year  on  the  67  un¬ 
approved  projects  is^not  a  large  sum  but 
by  the  time  these  projects  are  finished  it 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $800 
million,  which  is  approximately  the  pres¬ 
ent  average  personal  tax\aid  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  families  for  1  year. 

The  President  vetoed  this  131111  and  we 
sustained  his  veto  by  only  one  vote.  The 
rollcall  vote  was  274  to  override  the 
President’s  veto  to  138  to  sustain^.  It 
takes  a  two-thirds  majority  to  override 
In  other  words,  274  voted\or 
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these  unauthorized  projects  and  only  138 
of \as  voted  against  them.  Frankly,  we 
are  outnumbered  about  2  to  1.  I  doubt 
that  Ve  will  be  able  to  hold  the  line 
much  linger,  but  I  insist  that  we  must 
realize  itMs  the  taxpayers’  money  we  are 
spending.  \Unless  we  balance  the  budget, 
this  money  rnust  be  paid  for  by  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  ourchildren’s children. 

The  situatioh,  reminds  me  of  a  story 
where  a  father  &nd  son  were  on  a  ship. 
The  ship  hit  a  rock  and  commenced  to 
sink.  The  son  ran.  to  his  father  and 
said:  “Father,  father*,  the  ship  is  sink¬ 
ing.”  The  father  smiled  and  said,  “Why 
should  we  worry,  son,  we  don’t  own  the 
ship.”  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer¬ 
ica  is  on  the  ship  in  this  case,  and  every 
American  owns  a  share  of  it,\o  boot. 

VISIT  OF  MR.  NIKITA  KHRUSHCHEV 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  cbis 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have' 
been  gravely  concerned  over  the  impend¬ 
ing  visit  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  of  the 
behavior  of  American  citizens  at  that 
time. 

Few  if  any  of  us  approve  of  godless, 
atheistic  communism  or  the  behavior  of 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia,  either 
under  Mr.  Stalin,  Mr.  Malenkov,  or  Mr. 
Khrushchev;  nevertheless,  Soviet  Russia 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  governments 
and  political  forces  in  the  world  today, 
and  on  our  behavior,  individually  and 
collectively,  may  hinge  the  future  rela¬ 
tionship  of  his  nation  and  ours.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  not  in  favor  of  extending 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  visit 
the  United  States,  he  is  now  coming  as 
the  invited  head  of  a  government  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  and  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  at  least  the 
fiction  of  friendly  relations. 

We  need  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
millennium  is  upon  us  from  either  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  the  United 
States  or  that  of  our  own  President  and 
Vice  President  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  these  exchanges  coupled 
with  other  changes  in  Soviet- American 
relations  can  result  in  an  opportunity  tty 
establish  a  real  peace  and  mean  certajft 
changes  in  the  cold  war  are  already  Ac¬ 
complished.  Mr.  Khrushchev  comes  as 
the  guest  of  the  United  States  and  Is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  traditional  hospitality  given 
to  a  guest  in  the  home.  It  is  imperative 
that  he  be  received  with  cojittesy.  Al¬ 
though  Americans  need  not’ forgo  their 
traditional  right  of  free  speech  and  ex¬ 
pression,  it  should  be  exercised  without- 
hostility  and  disrespect;’ 

In  view  of  the  history  of  half-truth, 
distortion,  and  outfight  falsehood  that 
has  clouded  every/phase  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia’s  teaching  oDnistory  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information,  we  can  expect  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  comes  to  the  United 
States  with  ^certain  delusions  about  war¬ 
mongering/ suffering,  and  oppression  of 
the  individual,  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
Marxist' doctrine  on  America  and  a  free 
capitalistic  economy. 

delusions  can  be  in  part 
dispelled  by  his  visit  when  he  observes 
number  of  homes  and  automobiles 
elonging  to  ordinary  Americans,  a 


thing  unheard  of  in  Russia,  and  the 
prosperity  and  worldly  possessions  avail¬ 
able  to  all  over  here.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
must  be  allowed  every  opportunity  to 
see  the  freedom  and  historic  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  the  American  people  of  then- 
city,  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
If  he  is  afforded  proper  opportunity, 
there  is  much  else  Mr.  Khrushchev  can 
and  will  learn  which  will  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  his  future  attitude.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  can  learn  that  we  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  anxious  to  live  at 
peace  in  the  world,  but  willing  and  able 
to  fight  if  forced  to  preserve  our  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  and  our  American 
way  of  life.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  ob¬ 
serve  our  strength  in  our  industries,  our 
wealth  of  raw  materials,  our  military, 
technical  and  scientific  ability  as  well  as 
the  will,  skill  and  determination  of  our 
people,  our  richest  resource. 

We  must  also  remember  that  World 
War  I  began  with  pistol  shots  and  as¬ 
sassination  of  a  head  of  state.  A  bitterly 
hostile  press  and  people,  even  in  a  small 
heal  minority,  causing  a  few  isolated 
instances  of  hooliganism  like  egg  o; 
tomato  throwing  can  do  much  to 
stroV  any  favorable  impression  of 
Khrushchev.  Indeed,  such  a  reception 
would  sSmd  Mr.  Khrushchev  home' bitter 
and  alienated  far  beyond  his/present 
disposition\towards  the  United  States. 
Certainly  oar  own  Vice  President  re¬ 
ceived  a  gracious  receptiorym  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  America  musUnot  be  shamed 
in  its  own  hospitality  hy  comparison. 

Our  welcome  mm  even  be  such  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  be  invited  to  address  a 
Joint  Session  of  Congress,  if  in  session, 
as  are  all  other  visiting\heads  of  State. 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visiv'does  not  mean 
a  termination^  the  cold  war  nor  that 
we  are  embarking  on  an  era  of  peace 
which  can  jje  a  golden  age  for  humanity. 
America  inust  not  let  down  its  guard 
as  a  result  of  one  visit.  We  must,  at 
the  same  time,  assure  our  allies  that  we 
are  .not  engaging  in  any  two- pin- ty 
dii^omacy  and  negotiations  to  their  eJ^- 
cJAsion  by  selling  our  friends  and  allie: 

;s  well  as  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  down  the  river  because,  during, 
or  as  a  result  of,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit. 
If  America  uses  this  visit  wisely  and  if 
Americans  everywhere  will  act  with 
dignity  and  maturity  this  visit  may  yet 
have  far  reaching  influences  for  good 
for  all  people. 


LABOR  UNIONS  FORTRESS  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Labor  Day.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
millions  of  loyal  Americans,  and  to  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  union  movement.  For  it  is 
only  because  of  the  persistent,  imagina¬ 
tive  efforts  of  labor  unions  that  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  country 
have  achieved  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

As  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history, 
we  recall  the  dark  days  of  exploitation 
and  strife,  the  company  plug-uglies  and 


private  detective  forces  armed  witl 
shotguns  to  mow  down  those  working¬ 
men  with  the  courage  to  ask  for  a  living 
wage.  That  was  a  sorry  chapter  in  the 
economic  history  of  our  land,  jusl/as  the 
infiltration  of  cheap  crooks  ana  rack¬ 
eteers  into  some  unions  is  sromething 
which  shames  us  all.  / 

Faced  with  the  determined  and  armed 
opposition  of  shortsighted  owners, 
labor  union  members  stuck  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  succeeded  in  welding  unions 
which  made  major  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  lajior  union  movement  has 
been  that  its  leaders  and  members  have 
raised  their/sights  above  mere  bread 
and  butter/ssues,  and  have  worked  for 
the  betterment  of  the  nation’s  welfare. 
Better  schools,  housing,  health,  social 
security,  conservation,  and  development 
of  natural  resources— all  of  these  issues 
have  found  the  labor  unions  unselfishly 
in/the  forefront  of  the  fight. 

,  Labor  unions  in  recent  months  have 
been  going  through  a  very  difficult  pe¬ 
riod.  The  racketeers  and  hoodlums  who 
have  wormed  their  way  into  high  places 
in  some  unions,  and  then  blackened  the 
reputation  of  the  labor  union  movement, 
should  be  mercilessly  cleaned  out.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  businessmen, 
through  so-called  “sweetheart”  con¬ 
tracts,  have  encouraged  crooked  ele¬ 
ments  in  labor  unions  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  and  reputation  of  the  union 
movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  that  lax  law 
enforcement  has  failed  to  net  and  im¬ 
prison  these  racketeers,  and  honest 
unions  have  paid  for  this  duplicity. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  start  against  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  labor  union  movement,  and 
it  is  to  the  high  credit  of  the  AFL-CIO 
that  that  great  organization  has  bent 
every  effort  to  clean  its  own  house.  It 
has  cost  the  AFL-CIO  annual  dues  of 
$800,000  to  kick  out  the  Teamsters 
Union.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  honest  labor  union  members  and 
their  leaders  in  denouncing  these  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  besmirched  the  fair 
nVne  of  American  labor  unionism. 

i\hasten  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that Nriiose  who  would  use  this  crisis  in 
labor  try  and  thwart  or  cripple  the 
labor  union  movement  are  making  a 
terrible  mistake.  We  seek  to  eliminate 
dishonestyViot  to  eliminate  labor.  Yes, 

I  voted  for  the  labor  reform  legislation! 
but  I  do  not  Vropose  to  be  a  party  to 
having  it  used  a  jagged  sword  to  be 
plunged  into  labor’s  jugular  vein.  If 
the  law  is  interpreted  fairly,  it  can  help 
protect  the  individual  union  member 
and  wind  up  makingvthe  labor  union 
movement  stronger  as\t  rids  itself  of 
corrupt  elements.  \ 

West  Virginia  has  a  great  labor  union 
movement,  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  blood  and  violence  of  the 
mine  wars,  but  it  has  grown  to  naaturity 
under  wise  leadership.  I  believe  that 
the  West  Virginia  Labor  Federation  is 
one  of  the  most  forthright  and  decent 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Under  the 
leadership  of  its  sincere  and  highl, 
principled  young  president.  Miles  C. 
Stanley,  the  West  Virginia  Labor  Fed- 
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SENATE 

1,  WHEAT,  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  8409,  in  lieu  of  S,  2449\(passed  on  Sept, 
10),  to  extend  fVr  an  additional  3  years  (until  July  31,  1962)  the  necessary 
implementing^  legislation  to  carry  out  U0  S,  participation  in  theNlnternational 
Wheat  Agreement,  1959,  ratified  July  15,  1959  by  the  Senate  (pp.  lrSlO-l). 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  The  committee  report  spates  that 
this  bill  would  extend  CCC’s  authority  to  make  wheat  available  for  expert  and 
to  exercise  our  rights  and  fulfill  our  obligations  under  the  Agreement, 


-2,  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION,  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  H,  R,  40lv, 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the  land-gl 
colleges  and  State  universities  and  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  p,  17563 


iht 


3*  FOOD  SURPLUSES;  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Hart, 
S,  1711,  the  food-for-peaoe  bill*  p,  17563 


4,  FOOD  STAMP*  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen*  Hart,  S3  2522,  to  provide  for 
the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  certain  donated  surplus  commodities 
and  to  establish  experimental  food  stamp  allotment  programs*  Po  17563 


5,  FARM  PROGRAM,  Sen,  Langer  urged  this  Department  and  the  Congressional  Agriculture 
committees  to  concern  themselves  with  and  to  make  recommendations  on  solving 
the  ‘'problem  of  preventing  the  family  farm  from  disappearing  from  the  Amerioj 


8. 


scene,  and  inserted  an  article,  "Small  Canadian  Farmer  is  Big  Business  Victj 


17494-6 


6,  LANDS\  Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S0  1436,  to 
provide  that  lands  conveyed  under  the  Recreation  Act  of  1926  for  State/park 
purposes\shall  not  be  subject  to  the  640  acre  limitation  provided  iiyxhe  Act 
(PPs  1‘753&-  17586-7),  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President^/  The  bill 
as  agreed  tfcu  limits  the  number  of  sites  to  3  and  the  acreage  to  £,400  acres 
(although  this  figure  can  be  doubled  for  the  ensuing  3  calendar/years)  that 
can  be  conveyechto  any  one  State  in  a  year  for  recreational  purposes  and  limits 
to  640  acres  the^area  that  can  be  conveyed  to  a  nonprofit  organization  for 
public  purposes. 


Passed  over,  at\the  request  of  Sen0  Hart  S,  1617,  tc/provide  for  the 


adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by/the  U*  S,  over  lands 
in  the  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  p,  17563 

Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Hart  S,  2396,  to  validate  certain 
extended  oil  and  gas  leasesv  p,  17563 


7,  PERSONNEL;  PAYROLLING;  TAXES,  passed  with  amendment  S,  2282,  to  prohibit 

acceptance  by  the  Federal  GoveriWnt  of  compensation  from  any  State  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  wit hho  1  d in k/o f  income  taxes  from  employees 


salaries  (pp,  17529-30,  17538-47,  17548), /Certain  State  laws  provide  for  the 
withholding  party  to  keep  a  specifiea\po/tion  of  the  tax  withheld  to  cover  costs 
of  this  service.  Under  this  bill,  the'A’ederal  Government  would  not  receive  this 
compensation.  Agreed  to  an  amendment/' by \3en»  Saltonstall  to  eliminate  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  would  prevent  the  J3overnmbnt  from  withholding  any  State's 
income  taxes  from  employees  who  eye  nonresidents  of  the  State  even  though  they 
work  in  the  taxing  State,  and  to/ strike  an  accompanying  verification  of 
residence  section  (pp,  17538-4/),  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Cotton  to 
change  a  provision  allowing  collection  of  taxes  ohly  from  residents  of  the  State 
to  allowing  the  collection  Afrorn  persons  “whose  plac4  of  abode  is  "  in  the  State 
(regardless  of  one's  legal;  residence)  (pp,  17541-8 ),\(Earlier  in  the  day  this 
bill  was  passed  over,  the  request  of  Sen,  Hart), 

Passed  with  amendments  H,  R®  6059,  to  provide  additional  civilian  employees 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  development 
(pp,  17557-8),  Sen4  Johnston  stated  that  the  bill  authorizes  the  Defense 
Department  additional  Public  Law  313  positions  and  liberalized  the  Federal 
Employees  Group/Life  Insurance  Act  (p,  17557),  (See  Digest  159/^or  a  summary 
of  the  life  insurance  provisions  of  the  bill) 

Passed  Over,  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Hart,  H„  R,  4601  and  S,  9\.  to  amend 
the  aot  of/Sept.  1,  1954,  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  security  the 
prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  to  employees  of  the  U,  S.  p,  1756; 


SURF LUjSK  PROPERTY,  Sen,  Keating  stated  that  he  supported  S,  155,  to  permi'^Nthe 
donations  of  surplus  property  to  public  libraries,  which  recently  passed  tn« 
Senate,  but  expressed  his  "disappointment"  that  the  Government  Operations 
committee  has  not  reported  S,  1365,  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  welfare  and  recreation  agencies,  pp,  17497-8 


-3- 
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MILK  PRICES.  Sen.  Proxmire  stated  that  certain  Wisconsin  farmers  are  planning  / 
a  milk  strike,  if  necessary,  "to  enforce  an  adequate  price  for  milk,"  urged  th^s 
Department  to  take  action  to  alleviate  the  situation  and  inserted  two  articles 
v?n  the  subject.  pp.  17500-1  ^ 

ARE\RED  EVE  LOPi  jENT  •  Sen*  Douglas  inserted  a  statement  entitled,  "The  Ever- 
Present  Pressing  Need  for  an  Area  Redevelopment  Bill,"  pp.  17503-6 

RADIOACTOTTY.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2568,  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  asNamended,  with  respect  to  cooperation  with  States  (pp.  17#06-10) .  The 
bill  provides  for  the  transferring  of  certain  AEC  regulation  of /radioactive 
materials  te.  the  States  and  changes  the  composition  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  whicin^advises  the  President  on  radiation  matters.  The  House  later 
passed  this  bi*l  without  amendment  (pp.  17633-5),  This  bill  trill  now  be  sent 
to  the  President 

AIR  POLLUTION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R,  7476y^to  extend  for  2  addition- 
al  years  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the/Public  Health  Service 
with  respect  to  air  pollution.  House  conferees  ha-^e  been  appointed,  p.  17510 

INFORMATION  a  Agreed  to  S.\Con.  Res.  75,  favoring/active  participation  by  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Fifth  International  Congress  o yf High-Speed  Photography  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C0,  1960.  p.  1751* 

FISH;  RESEARCH.  Passed  without 'Wendment  h£  R0  5004,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Interior  Department  to  undertake  continuing  research  on  the  biology, 
fluctuations,  status,  and  statistics  oy  the  migratory  marine  species  of  game 
fish  of  the  U.  S.  and  contiguous  waW^s  (pp.  17512-3).  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  tne  President. 


REORGANIZATION.  Passed  over,  at  the  reqiJest  of  Sen.  Hart,  S»  1474,  to  make 
permanent  the  provisions  of  thyRe organization  Act  of  1949  and  H.  R.  5140, 
to  provide  that  the  Reorganization  Act  of  T949  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any  timh  before  June  1,  1961.  p.  17563 

SCIENCE.  Passed  over,  a.t  Xhe  request  of  Sen.  HaHt,  S.  1851,  to  establish  a 
commission  on  a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  p0  17563 

TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen. Niart,  S.  1508,  to  provide 
for  economic  reguiy£ion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under \he  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  p.  17563 

Passed  ovej^  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  S.  1789,  V)  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  -be  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  p.  1/n  563 

Passe^/vithout  amendment  H.  R«  5067,  to  repeal  section  2<17  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Aejr  of  1936,  as  amended  (p.  17578).  This  bill  will  nov\be  sent  to  the 
Presides.  The  bill  has  this  purpose:  During  World  War  II  the>31and  Forward¬ 
ing  kcjt  was  enacted  to  keep  American  Freight  forwarders  in  business  (by 
requ^ing  Federal  agencies  to  use  American  ships);  but  now,  since  Congress 
fee^s  this  Act  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  since  some  forwarders  nowsnontinue 
tgr  construe  this  Act  as  requiring  Government  agencies  to  use  their  services, 
lis  bill  eliminates  any  such  provision  which  may  restrict  Federal  agencies 
in  this  construed  manner. 


PEANUTS,  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  H.  R.  4938,  to  amend  the 
AAA  of  1938  so  as  to  exempt  from  marketing  quotas  green  peanuts,  p.  17563 
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lys,  WILDLIFE.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  S.  2086,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease  Laboratory,  p.  17563 

20.  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  910, 

to'mithorize  the  payment  to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes/and 
special  assessments  with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real  property®  17564 

21.  MARGARINES  Passed  over,  at  the  request  ot  Sen.  Keating,  S.  2168,  amend  the 

Navy  ratrqn  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  „\  p.  17  564 

J.  1447 

220  PATENTS;  PLANTaL  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating, /to  amend  Sec« 

161,  title  35,  \J«  S.  Code,  with  respect  to  patents  for  plants  so  as  to  eliminat 
the  exclusion  of\tuber  propagated  plants  from  being  patented,  p®  17564 

23®  DAM  CONSTRUCTION®  Fussed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sens / Keating  and  Hart, 

S.  793,  to  amend  titTe  23  of  the  USC  in  order  to  inorease  the  amount  from 
vlO  to  :,)13  million  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reimburse  any  agency  foK additional  costs  incurred  in  building  Federal  dams 
to  support  highways).  p0\17564 

24,  MUTUAL  SECURITY®  Passed  overVat  the  request^of  Sens®  Keating  and  Morse, 

H.  R.  8385,  the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for  I960*  p.  17564 

25.  EMPLOYMENT o  Sen*  Douglas  insertech  unemployment  figures  and  stated  that  "if 

matters  do  not  improve"  by  January^,  iis  may  be  time  for  more  "basic  action", 
p.  17581 

'HOUSi 


C 


26,  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the 

conference  report  on  H.  R.  8609,  to  amend  and  extend  Public  Law  480  (H®  Rept. 
1178),  This  bill  mil  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  (pp®  17587-92,  17530-4, 

As  agreed  to  the  bill  includes  the  following  provisions:  Extends 
titles  I  and  II  for  2  years,  until  December  31,  1961,  with  an  increased 
authorization  of  <|j!l®5  billion  per  year  for  title  I  and  increased  authorizatioi 
of  s?300  million  per  year  for  title  II.  Earmarks  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
foreign  currencies  to  be  used  in  developing  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities®  Requires  that,  as  far  as  practicable  agricultural 
commodities  donated  abroad  under  the  act  be  labeled  in  the  language  of  the 
locality  to  which  they  are  sent.  Provides  up  to  .'|j>5  million  per  year  of  foreign 
currencies  to  meet  emergency  nonfood  relief  requirements  (other  than  require¬ 
ments  for  surplus  foods)  in  foreign  nations.  Authorizes  the  President,  to  enter 
into  long-term  commitments  -  up  bo  10  years  -  for  the  sale  of  U.  S.  surpluses 
in  dollars  to  foreign  nations.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  permissive 
2-year  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  y 2 50  million  worth  of  surplus 
food  per  year  to  needy  people  in  the  U®  S.  Authorizes  the  use  of  title  I 
foreign  currencies  to  purchase  nonstrategic  and  non  critical  materials  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile.  Provides  that  the  1960  extra  long  staple  cotton 
marketing  quota  cannot  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  1959  quota.  Requires 
cornmeal,  grits,  and  white  flour  distributed  to  schools  or  the  needy  to  be 
enriched  and  packaged  in  sanitary  containers  not  exceeding  50  pounds.  Provides 
that  in  determining  annual  payments  under  conservation  reserve  contracts  no 
annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  value 
Of  the  land  placed  under  contract.  Requires  the  Secretary,  insofar  as 
practicable,  to  make  surplus  commodities  avai  lable  to  the  needy  in  the  U.  S. 
before  such  commodities  are  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign  currencies® 


'■*  Provides  for  "the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  research,  cultural  and  education¬ 
al  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation,  and  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  and  exhibition  of  audio-visual  informational  and  education 
materials.  Authorizes  disposition  of  CCC  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible 
oils  or  products  for  use  in  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  U,  S.,  and 
the  purchase  of  such  fats,  oils,  and  products  as  mil  help  to  maintain  the 
support  levei  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans. 
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Rep.  Quie  commended,  the  Administration  for  donating  "nearly  3  billion 
pounds  of  surplus  foods  during  fiscal  year  1959",  and  inserted  a  table  showing 
:he  numbers  of  needy  persons  receiving  surplus  food  in  June  1959*  p.  A8039 


37,  TEXTILES,  Rep,  Hemphill  inserted  an  editorial  contending  that  U,  S.  textiles 
are  laeing  threatened  by  the  importation  of  cheaper  textiles  from  the  Fap/  East, 
pp,  8b()6-7 


38,  FOREIGN  T&ADE.  Rep,  Simpson  inserted  an  address  contending  that  U,  /.  commodi¬ 
ties,  incTuding  cotton  and  textiles,  are  being  adversely  affectec^by  increasing 
imports  int\  the  U,  S.  and  decreasing  exports,  pp,  A8009-10 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Knox  expressing  concern  over/increasing 
imports  of  foreign  agricultural  products,  and  urging  action  to  curtail  much 
of  these  imports/  pp,  A8017-8 


39,  PUBLIC  POYJER.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Yarborough,  arid  insertion  of  a 


letter  from  Clyde  EUis,  criticizing  "a  massive,  vast]V  expensively,  new 


Madison  Avenue  type  advertising  campaign  aimed  at  discrediting  and,  if  possible, 
destroying  public  power\in  America."  pp.  A7979— 80 

40.  FEDERAL  REGISTER.  Rep.  Al^rt  inserted  an  articl/by  the  Direotor,  Offioe  of  C 
the  Federal  Register,  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Register  be  discontinued  and 
replaced  with  a  centrally  published  looseleaf/system,  pp.  A7969-70 


41.  INTEREST  RATES.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  numerous  articles  and  items  on  proposals 
to  remove  the  interest  ceiling  on Nlong— t/rm  Federal  bonds,  pp.  A7968,  7971, 
7976,  7977-8,  7978-9,  7979,  7982,  7^89/7993,  7995,  7998,  7999,  8000,  8001, 

8003, 


•  BILLS  /NTRObUCED 


Sen/  Anders o^i 

42.  ADJOURNMENT.  S.  J.  Res.  142, /proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the/ad journment  of\Congressj  to  Judiciary  Committee^ 
Remarks  of  author,  pp.  17487*8 


43..  MONOPOLIES.  S.  2963,  by  Sen.  Sparkman,  to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws  by 

amending  the  Clayton  Act  and  related  acts  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  V*, 
temporary  cease  and  d/sist  orders  to  prevent  certain,  acts  and  practices  pending 
completion  of  proceedings;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author, 
pp.  17562-3 


44.  FARM  PROGRAM.  S/  2690,  by  Sen.  Mundt,  to  promote  greater  &iver si fication  of 
U.  S.  agricultural  production;  to  shift  U.  S.  farm  production  to  those  com¬ 
modities  in  Relatively  greatest  demand,  taking  into  account  both  domestic  and 
export  markets;  to  provide  larger  supplies  of  protein  meals  for  balanced 
rations  fRr  the  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  industries;  to  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  17485-7 

R.  9204,  by  Rep.  Flynn,  to  balance  domestic  supplies  of,  ahd  domestic 
demand  for,  agricultural  commodities,  by  providing  for  the  withdraw^,  of  80 
[ion  acres  from  agricultural  production;  to  Agriculture  Committee.\  Remarks 
of  author,  pp.  17606-8 

H.  R.  9213,  by  Rep.  Roosevelt,  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  family  farm  program,  to  bring  the  production  of  agricultural! 
commodities  into  balance  with  demand  therefor,  to  enable  farmers  to  secure  ^ 
fair  prices,  to  better  utilize  agricultural  abundance  in  the  Nation’s  interej 
at  home  and  abroad;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


45.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  9203,  by  Rep.  Broyhill,  to  provide  for  the  annual  granting 
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Mr.  Grant,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the[following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8609] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II, 
strengthening  the  program  of  disposals  through  barter,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following : 

TITLE  I~ AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Section  1.  Sections  109  and  204  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended ,  are  amended  by  striking 
out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961” . 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended ,  effective  January  1, 
1960,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  in  any  calen¬ 
dar  year  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  ending 
December  31,  1961,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1 , 500,000,000 ,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  preceding  year  by  this  Act  as  in 
effect  during  such  preceding  year.” 
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Sec.  8.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended,  effective  January  1,  1960, 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

“Not  more  than  $300,000,000  {including  the  Corporation’ s  investment 
in  such  commodities)  plus  any  amount  by  which  transfers  made  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  could 
have  been  expended  during  such  preceding  year  under  this  title  as  in  effect 
during  such  preceding  year  shall  be  expended  in  any  calendar  year  during 
the  period  January  1,  1960,  and  ending  December  31,  1961,  for  all  such 
transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.” 

Sec.  1+.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101+  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ,  ■  and  adding  the 
following: 

“From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  under  this  title  after 
the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be  made  available  in  advance  for  use  as 
provided  by  this  subsection  over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of4 
Agriculture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  thisS. 
subsection:  Provided,  That  no  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  under  this 
subsection  after  June  SO,  1960,  except  as  may  be  specified,  from  time  to 
time,  in  appropriation  acts.  Particular  regard  shall  be  given  to  provide 
in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the 
proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section  in  those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of  becom¬ 
ing  dollar  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign  currencies 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not 
otherwise  available,  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and  for  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection;”  _  J 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (6)  of  section  101+  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  strategic  or  other 
materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  materials * 
as  the  President  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  ox 
other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the 
above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  snd  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act;” 

Sec.  6.  Section  101+{k )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  to 
promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation:” . 

Sec.  7.  Section  104{o)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much 
thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

Sec.  8.  Section  101+  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“{p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies; 

“(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary^  relief  require¬ 
ments  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities:  Provided, 
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That,  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may  be  made 
available  j or  this  'purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

“(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of 
audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Govern¬ 
ment  materials,  abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year,  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit  or  affect  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  the  preparation,  distribution,  or  exhibition 
of  such  materials  in  connection  with  trade  fairs  and  other  market  develop¬ 
ment  activities  under  subsection  (a);”. 

Sec.  9.  Section  10  4  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  however, 
That  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(p),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  Acts,  and  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  allocated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  after  June  SO,  1960  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsections  ( k ),  (p),  and  (r),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Ads”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  305.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  donated  abroad 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  sedion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by  appropriate  marking  on  each 
package  or  container  and  insofar  as  practical  in  the  language  of  the  locality 
where  such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  where  available  funds  accruing  under 
title  I  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  raise  the  levels 
of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  incomes  prevent  them  from 
enjoying  adequate  diets,  and  dispose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  food  com¬ 
modities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  or  diverted  from 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  {in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  ‘ Secretary ’)  is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate 
and  put  into  operation  a  program  to  distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the 
United  States,  including  needy  Indians,  through  a  food  stamp  system 
such  surplus  food  commodities.  Such  program  shall  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  such  surplus  food  commodities  only  during  the  period 
beginning  February  1,  1960  and  ending  January  31,  1962.  The  cost 
of  such  program,  including  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  acquiring , 
storing,  and  handling  such  surplus  food  commodities,  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000  in  any  12-month  period  beginning  February  1  and  ending 
January  31. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall — 

“(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
distribution  under  this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

“{2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  subsection  {c),food 
stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy  persons  for  such  types  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  surplus  food  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine ; 

“(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commercially  packaged  form, 
preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade; 
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“(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  participate  in  the  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
foods  to  the  needy; 

“(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for  eligibility 
for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  generally  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

“(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  department  or  equivalent 
agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting  the  distribution  of 
surplus  food  under  subsection  (b)  ( l),food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  surplus 
food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus 
food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of  needy  persons  in  the 
various  States  and  political  subdivisions  eligible  to  receive  such  food,  a 
The '  food  stamps  shall  be  issued  by  each  such  welfare  department  or  \ 
equivalent  agency  to  needy  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  or  in 
need  of  welfare  assistance  but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law,  and 
shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  persons  at  local  distribution  points  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  ( 3 ) . 

“(d)  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  the  security 
of  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children,  unemployed,  or  other 
similar  groups.  Any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  decreases 
the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  person  or  group  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assistance  made  available  under  this  section  shall  be  ineligible 
for  further  participation  under  this  section. 

“(e)  Surplus  foods  to  be  distributed  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  surplus  foods  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  diverted 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  under  section  82  of  Public  Law  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

“(f)  F or  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  needy  person  is  anyone  receiving 
welfare  assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the  welfare  department  or 
equivalent,  agency  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  who  is,  a 
in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  \ 
but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or  local  law. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  make 
a  study  of,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the  feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the 
problems  involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food  stamp  plan  established 
by  this  section  to  include  persons  receiving  unemployment  compensation, 
receiving  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (social  security)  pensions, 
and,  other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under 
this  section. 

“(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  12.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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“Sec.  S07 .  Whenever  the  Secretary  oj  Agriculture  determines  under 
section  106  oj  this  Act  that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus  agricultural 
commodity,  insojar  as  practicable  he  shall  make  such  commodity  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  needy  families  and  persons  in  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  as  he  determines  are  reasonably  necessary  before  such 
commodity  is  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I 
of  this  Act 

Sec.  IS.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  808.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized— 

“( 1 )  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  or  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international  organizations , 
for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quantities  of 
animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  tend  to  maintain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and 
soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities  under 
the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with 
respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur 
with  respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad .” 

Sec.  14.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  title: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  economic  development  of  friendly  nations  by  providing  long¬ 
term  credit  for  purchases  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so  that  the  resources 
and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  other  domestic  economic  development  without  jeopardizing  mean¬ 
while  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  use. 

“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  which  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quantities 
of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this  title,  providing 
such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time  delivery  is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than  the 
cost  oj  the  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be  made  in  approximately  equal 
annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date 
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of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar  year  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  sunh  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  taking  such  reasonable  precautions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and 
determines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,.  the  Secretary  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodities 
for  their  participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  102, 
103(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  this  title.” 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value  of  cornmeal,  ^ 
grits,  and  white  flour  when  such  foods  are  made  available  for  distribution 
under  section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  fcr  distribution 
to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  any  other  Act,  such 
foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the  standards  for  enriched  cornmeal, 
enriched  corn  grits,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the  case  may  be,  prescribed  in 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional  value  and  sanitary  quality  of 
such  enriched  foods,  during  transportation  and  storage  such  foods  shall 
be  packaged  in  sanitary  containers.  For  convenience  and  ease  in  han¬ 
dling,  the  weight  of  any  sanitary  container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

(b)  The  term  “ sanitary  container”  means  any  container  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the  infiltration  of  foreign 
matter  into  the  contents  of  such  container  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year, 
disintegrate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  oj  the  container ,  necessitating 
the  washing  of  the  contents  prior  to  use. 

Sec.  202.  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  annual  payment  rates  for  1960 
conservation  reserve  contracts  prescribed  in  clause  (2)  of  the  sixth  proviso  A 
under  the  head  “Conservation  Reserve”  in  Public  Law  86-80,  no  such  \ 
annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  such  value  to  be  determined 
without  regard  to  physical  improvements  thereon  or  geographical  location 
thereof;  but  in  no.  event  shall  such  annual  payment  rate  be  established  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  which  the  county  committee  determines  would 
have  been  established  for  such  land  under  the  1959  Conservation  Reserve 
Program,  except  that  the  county  committee  in  making  such  determination 
shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  the  landowner’s  or  operator’ s  estimate  as 
to  value  or  his  certificate  as  to  production  history  and  productivity. 

Sec.  203.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  however,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for  such  cotton.” 

Sec.  204.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end,  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 

‘or  to  meet  requirements  of  Government  agencies *\ 
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And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment^ 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

George  M.  Grant, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Carl  Albert, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Page  Belcher, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the  authorities 
of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program  of  disposal  through 
barter,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  8609  and  substituted  new  language.  The  House  bill  contained 
numerous  provisions  not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  numerous  provisions  new  to  the  House 
bill.  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  an  amendment  combining  many  of  the  provisions  of  both  bills. 
Following  are  the  substantive  differences  between  the  conference  bill 
herewith  reported  and  H.R.  8609  as  it  passed  the  House. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  House  bill  extended  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  for  1  year  (from 
December  31,  1959)  with  an  additional  authorization  of  $1.5  billion 
for  title  I  and  $300  million  for  title  II.  The  Senate  amendment 
extended  both  titles  for  3  years  with  additional  authorizations  at 
the  same  rate  per  year  as  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees 
have  compromised  on  a  2-year  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  with  in¬ 
creased  authorizations  at  the  rate  provided  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment — -$1.5  billion  per  year  for  title  I  and 
$300  million  per  year  for  title  II. 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

The  provisions  relating  to  distribution  of  surplus  foods  in  the 
United  States  through  a  food-stamp  plan  follow  generally  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill,  with  the  following  substantive  changes: 

(1)  Duration  of  the  authority  is  limited  to  2  years  starting  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1960;  (2)  foods  to  be  distributed  are  clearly  limited  to  surplus 
foods  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  diverted  from 
normal  channels  of  trade  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress;  (3)  the  maximum  which  may  be  spent  in  any  12-month 
period  is  placed  at  $250  million,  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food;  (4) 
adopted  Senate  language  providing  that  receipt  by  any  person  of 
benefits  under  the  program  should  not  be  deemed  income  or  resources 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  related  Federal 
legislation  and  providing  that  any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof 
which  decreases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  person 
because  of  assistance  under  the  food-stamp  program  should  not  be 
eligible  for  further  participation  in  such  program. 
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The  conferees  note  that  although  the  language  of  the  amendment 
agreed  upon  is  permissive  as  in  the  House  bill,  legislation  authorizing 
and  directing  food-stamp  programs  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion 
will  undertake  such  a  program  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

In  making  regulations  the  Secretary  should  include  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and/or  tribal  councils  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  “welfare  agencies”  as  he  has  done  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  program  of  donation  of 
food  commodities  for  relief  purposes. 

USE  OF  FOKEIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  RELIEF  PURPOSES 

Section  7  of  the  House  bill  provided  that  not  to  exceed  $2  million 
in  local  currencies  might  be  used  each  year  in  each  country  for  emer¬ 
gency  relief  requirements.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  similar 
provision  but  limited  the  total  amount  to  $2  million  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  per  year.  The  conference  substitute  has  amended  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  permit  up  to  $5  million  of  foreign  currencies  to  be  spent 
each  year  for  this  purpose. 

LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  House  provision  authorizing 
long-term  supply  contracts  to  be  entered  into  on  dollar  credit.  It 
adopted  a  clarifying  amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  supply  con¬ 
tracts  are  to  relate  only  to  surplus  commodities.  In  agreeing  to  re¬ 
tain  this  provision,  the  conferees  note  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  section 
405  of  this  new  title  to  require  continuing  consultation  with  other 
countries  on  the  program,  but  merely  to  give  other  interested  coun¬ 
tries  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  participating  agreement  if  they 
so  desire.  For  example,  the  conferees  are  aware  that  negotiations 
are  now  going  on  with  other  countries  under  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  and  assume  that  this  new  program  will  be  discussed  with  them 
at  an  early  date  as  part  of  these  negotiations. 

HOUSE  PROVISIONS  RETAINED 

The  following  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are  retained  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  without  any  change  other  than  perfecting  or  clari¬ 
fying  amendment: 

Section  3,  requiring  the  earmarking  of  5  percent  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  title  I  for  market  development  purposes. 

Section  4,  authorizing  purchase  with  foreign  currency  of  materials 
other  than  those  required  for  the  national  stockpile. 

Section  13,  requiring  that  insofar  as  practical  surplus  commodities 
donated  abroad  shall  be  marked  in  the  language  of  the  locality  where 
they  are  distributed  as  being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 

States.  . 

Section  16,  providing  that  material^  currently  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
Government  agencies  may  be  acquired  through  barter. 

Section  17,  providing  that  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
1960  crop  of  long  staple  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  1959  marketing  quota. 
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The  substitute  amendment  herewith  reported  does  not  contain  the 
following  provisions  which  were  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House: 

Section  5,  providing  that  payments  received  from  loans  made  under 
the  “Cooley  amendment”  would  be  retained  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  making  of  additional  such  loans. 

Section  6,  requiring  that  loans  of  foreign  currencies  made  to  foreign 
countries  for  economic  development  should  have  a  “maintenance  of 
value”  provisions  requiring  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  equivalent 
to  the  dollar  value  of  the  payment  at  the  time  each  payment  is  made. 

Section  8,  authorizing  the  establishment  in  foreign  countries  of  food 
reserves  under  the  authority  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Section  9,  authorizing  the  donation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  under  title  II  of  the  act  “in  order  to  promote  economic  develop¬ 
ment”  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Section  10,  authorizing  the  payment  of  “charges  for  general  average 
contributions”  out  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I.  * 

Section  12,  providing  that  the  Secretary  should  permit  and  encour¬ 
age  barter  for  materials  processed  in  the  United  States  if  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  be  bartered  for  such  materials  are  exported  to 
friendly  foreign  countries. 

Section  18,  providing  that  this  act  might  be  cited  as  the  “Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1959.” 

PROVISIONS  ADDED  TO  HOUSE  BILL 

The  following  substantive  provisions  of  the  conference  substitute 
did  not  appear  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House: 

Specifically  provides  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  (a)  pro¬ 
grams  of  medical  and  scientific  research  and  development,  ( b )  work¬ 
shops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational  techniques  and 
supporting  chairs  in  American  studies  (these  two  are  not  new  uses 
but  are  specific  restatement  of  authority  existing  in  the  act),  and 
(c)  for  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  material  up  to  $2.5  million  per  year; 
and  provides  that  the  appropriating  process  shall  apply  to  all  of  the 
local  currency  uses  so  designated.  { 

A  provision  that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus  commodity  for  purposes  of  sale 
under  title  I  of  the  act,  he  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  make  such 
commodity  available  for  domestic  relief  distribution.  The  phrase 
“insofar  as  practicable”  would  give  the  Secretary  latitude  to  sell  for 
foreign  currencies  without  making  commodities  available  for  relief 
distribution  in  the  United  States  in  certain  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  quantity  involved  is  insufficient  for  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  families  in  the  United  States,  where  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  commodity  makes  such  distribution  impractical,  or 
where  it  is  desirable  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  for  market  development 
purposes. 

A  provision  authorizing  disposition  of  CCC  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  (or  products)  for  use  in  assistance  of  needy  persons 
outside  the  United  States.  The  section  also  authorizes  such  purchase 
of  such  fats,  oils,  and  products  as  will  tend  to  maintain  the  support 
level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans. 
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A  section  which  requires  that  cornmeal,  grits,  and  white  flour  dis- 
tributed  under  section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  to 
schools,  be  enriched  and  packaged  in  sanitary  containers  not  exceeding  J 
50  pounds  each. 

A  section  providing,  in  essence,  for  the  same  limitation  on  rental 
payments  for  contracts  entered  into  in  the  1960  conservation  reserve 
program  as  applied  in  1959,  i.e.,  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
without  regard  to  improvements  or  location.  This  would  replace 
the  limitation  prescribed  for  1960  contracts  by  the  1960  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act,  i.e.,  the  fair  rental  value  based  on  past  5-year 
crop  production.  The  section  also  provides  that  the  1960  payment 
rate  cannot  exceed  what  would  have  been  established  for  1959. 

George  M.  Grant, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Carl  Albert, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Page  Belcher, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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June  14,  1926,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43  U.S.C. 
369). 

.The  message  further  announced  that 
tniv  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the'Vpmmittee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendhients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8689)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  ^amended,  by  extending  the 
authorities  oXtitles  I  and  II,  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  program  of  disposals  through 
barter,  and  forqther  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  theN?iU  (H.R.  6904)  to 
establish  an  Advisory\Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  \he  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  thk  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana,  and  MiV  Dwyer 
were  appointed  managers  on  theypart  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announcedSthat 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to\he 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow^- 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  D'Agostino: 

HR.  4603.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  government  of  Guam,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  to  be  sued; 

H.R.  6884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  May  Boswell; 

H.R.  7225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvester 
L.  Gardiner; 

HR.  7605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  8277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
William  Abott  and  others;  and 

H.R.  8599.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  1434.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elba  Haverstick  Cash;  and 

H.R.  8728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958  to  extend  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  year  the  period  when  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  act  will  take  effect. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOIN; 

RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills/and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  /agned  by  the 
Vice  President : 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amenrf  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  As  to  prohibit  the 
misuse  by  collecting  /agencies  or  private 
detective  agencies  of /names,  emblems,  and 
insignia  to  indicate/Federal  agency. 

S.  464.  An  act  / or  the  relief  of  Julia 
Mydlak; 

S.  640.  An  act'  for  the  relief  of  Annibale 
Giovanni  Pellegrini; 

S.  667.  An/fect  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  D. 
Kimbrough; 

S.  977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nassibeh 
Mildred/Milkie; 

S.  11/71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katharina 
HoegCT; 

'1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paula 

S.  1837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marguerite 
'Fueller; 


S  2219.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory,  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ization  of  appropriations  for  the  support 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com¬ 
munities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  839.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de¬ 
ferring,  and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vassiliki  P.  Theodorou; 

H.R.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  M.  Ellison; 

H.R.  3816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mukhtar 
Mohammed; 

H.R.  4002.  An  act  to'  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans; 

H.R.  4714.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos¬ 
session  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
Denver,  Colo.; 

H.R.  4857.  An  act  to  amend  section  4233  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  exemptions  from  the  admissions  taj 
for  athletic  games  benefiting  crippled  or  x/- 
tarded  children  shall  apply  where  the  partic¬ 
ipants  have  recently  attended  designated 
schools  or  colleges  as  well  as  where  they  are 
jrrently  students; 

.R.  5357.  An  act  for  the  relief  qA  Loretta 
F.  d^sorio; 

H.Ri.5752.  An  act  to  provide/for  absence 
from  cnsly  by  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  on  certajn  days,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  6269/SAn  act  to  around  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  to  de¬ 
fine  the  term  mender  of  a  reserve  com¬ 
ponent”  so  as  th  include  a  member  of  the 
Army  or  Air  ForN/without  specification  of 
component; 

H.R.  6335.  An  Act  \or  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lourence  O.  Esjies; 

H.R.  6368.  An  act  to  sitaend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  glace  certain  pnpiice  stone  on  the 
free  list; 

H.R.  6546.  An  act  for  the  \elief  of  Nancy 
Mae  Flsfor; 

H.R/6579.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1030  to  provide  for  the  temporary  free 
importation  of  extracts,  decoctions,  and 
reparations  of  hemlock  suitable  forSjise  for 
training; 

H.R.  6669.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of\July 
14,  1945,  to  provide  that  the  Louisiana  SCkte 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanic^ 
College  may  use  certain  real  property  hereto¬ 
fore  conveyed  to  it  by  the  United  States  for 
general  educational  purposes; 

H.R.  6781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  addi¬ 
tional  property  to  be  included  within  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park; 

HR.  7125.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  President 
Adams  Parkway; 

H.R.  7437.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  7571.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  act  of  July  28,  1950  (ch.  503,  64  Stat. 
381;  5  U.S.C.  341f ) ,  to  authorize  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  to  acquire  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  institu¬ 
tion  when  considered  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  health  or  safety  of  the  inmates 
of  the  institution; 

H.R.  7629.  An  act  to  extend  section  17  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  for  2 
years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  7744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  I. 
Strong; 


HR.  7857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richa 
C.  Long; 

HR.  8189.  An  act  to  improve  the  active- 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of 
officers  from  the  grade  of  captain/ to  the 
grade  of  major; 

H.R.  8196.  An  act  for  the  relief'  of  Everet 
Bumgardner; 

H.R.  8197.  An  act  for  the  relj/f  of  Lawrence 
M.  Furtado; 

HR.  8198.  An  act  for  thy  relief  of  Martin 
Ackerman; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  for/the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Cornell; 

H.R.  8461.  An  act  /to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1958/establishing  a  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure; 

H.R.  8593.  Air  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
June  23,  19 as  amended,  to  provide  that 
telephone  ynd  telegraph  service  furnished 
Members  At  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be/computed  on  a  unit  basis; 

H.J.  Ems.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  the 
late/Professor  Robert  H.  Goddard; 

.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
d  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc¬ 
lamation  with  respect  to  the  1959  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
technical  correction  in  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (relating  to  national 
banks);  and 

H.J.  Res.  513.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  as  “Wright  Broth¬ 
ers  Day”. 

WITHHOLDING  FROM  SALARIES  OF 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  STATE 

INCOME  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  669, 
S.  2282. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2282)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  17,  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  relating  to 
ithholding,  for  State  income  tax  purposes, 
oNthe  compensation  of  Federal  employees”, 
approved  July  17,  1952  (66  Stat.  765;  5  U.S.C. 
84b-8'^c) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Thakwhere — • 

“(1)  tN  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  pro¬ 
vides  for  t\e  collection  of  a  tax  by  imposing 
upon  employers  generally  the  duty  of  with¬ 
holding  sumsVom  the  eompensaiton  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  making  returns  of  such  sums  to 
the  authorities  Of  such  State  or  Territory, 
and  \ 

“(2)  such  duty  to flnthhold  is  imposed  gen¬ 
erally  with  respect  t\the  compensation  of 
employees  who  are  residents  of  such  State  or 
Territory,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  President,  is  authorizedS^nd  directed  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  witn\such  State  or 
Territory  within  one  hundrecKand  twenty 
days  of  the  request  for  agreement  from  the 
proper  officials  of  such  State  or 'Territory. 
Such  agreement  shall  provide  that  \he  head 
of  each  department  or  agency  of  theVnited 
States  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
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siiqh  law  in  the  case  of  employees  of  such' 
agency  or  department  who  are  subject  tO[ 
such  'tax  and  who  are  residents  of  such  Stat.  ; 
or  Territory  and  whose  regular  place  of  Fed-j 
eral  employment  is  within  the  State  or  Terri-  i 
tory  witli',  which  such  agreement  is  entered 
into.  A  statement  in  writing  of  an  em-  i 
ployee  that  iie  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  he  is  employed  shall; 
be  accepted  by  the  head  of  each  department 
or  agency  of  theNjJnited  States  for  purposes' 
of  the  above  agreement.  No  such  agreement: 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  compensation  for  | 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of: 
the  United  States.  \ 

“Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  the  Application  of  any! 
provision  of  law  which  has  the  effect  of 
imposing  more  burdensome,  requirements' 
upon  the  United  States  than  it' imposes  upon 
other  employers,  or  which  has  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  United  States  or ''any  of  its! 
officers  or  employees  to  any  penaltyVr  liabil¬ 
ity  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.! 
However,  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall,  after  March  31, 
accept  compensation  from  any  State  or 
ritory  for  services  rendered  in  withholdii 
State  or  Territorial  income  taxes  from  the 
salaries  of  employees  of  such  department  or 
agencies.” 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1  OF  ACT 
OF  JUNE  14,  1926— CONFERENCE; 
REPORT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1436)  to  amend  section  li 
of  the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173; 
43  U.S.C.  869) .  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can-; 
non  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be; 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate.: 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report.; 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro-; 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there! 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of: 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate' 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
is  signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ,/l  move 


that  the  Senate  reconsider  tlfd  vote  by 


_ x  thd 

which  the  conference  report /Was  agreed 


to. 


I 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexaS.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay ^on  the  table  was 


agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate' concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand ^n  recess  until  9  o’clock  in  the 
morni: 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  jction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by 
extending  the  authorities  of  titles  I  and 
II,  strengthening  the  program  of  dis¬ 
posals  through  barter,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can¬ 
non  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoi-t. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all 
members  of  the  conference,  from  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  signed  the 
report.  It  was  a  unanimous  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  the  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry — Explanation  of  Conference  Report 
on  H.R.  8609 


Two-year  extension  of  titles  I  and  H:  The 
House  bill  provided  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
a  3-year  extension.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
a  2-year  extension. 

Titles  I  and  II  authorizations:  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  provides  $1.5  billion  for 
title  I  for  each  of  the  2  years  and  $300  million 
for  title  II  for  each  of  the  2  years.  In  each 
case  unexpended  amounts  may  be  carried 
forward  from  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the 
same  annual  rate  that  was  provided  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

Agricultural  market  development:  The 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  requiring 
an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  total  sales 
made  under  title  I  in  the  future  to  be  used 
for  agricultural  market  development.  The 
Senate  had  no  similar  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  House  provi¬ 
sion  with  clarifying  amendments. 

Acquisition  of  nonstrategic  materials  for 
stockpile:  The  House  bill  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  enlarging  section  104(b)  of  Public 
Law  480  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  under  title  I  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  nonstrategic  materials  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  includes  this  provision.  (No  similar 
provision  in  Senate  amendment.) 

Additional  foreign-currency  uses :  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  contained  amendments  to  section 
104  of  Public  Law  480  providing  for  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  for  scientific  activi¬ 
ties,  workshops  and  chairs  in  American 
studies,  nonfood  emergency  relief  require¬ 
ments,  audiovisual  educational  materials, 
and  third-country  technicians.  The  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  scientific  activities  and 
workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies 
are  included  in  the  conference  report  with¬ 
out  change  in  substance.  The  provision  for 
third-country  technicians  has  been  omitted 


from  the  conference  substitute.  The  Senate 
provision  with  respect  to  emergency  nonfood 
purposes  provided  that  not  more  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  made  available  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  during  any  fiscal  year  in  total.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  $2  million  could  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose  in  each  coun¬ 
try  in  each  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  total 
amount  provided  by  the  House  bill  could  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  provided  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  for  not  more  than  $5  million  being 
used  for  this  purpose  in  any  fiscal  year.  This 
would  be  the  total  for  all  countries.  With 
respect  to  audiovisual  materials,  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  not  more  than 
$5  million  could  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  during  any  fiscal  year.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  limits  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  this  purpose  to  $2,500,- 
000  in  any  fiscal  year,  but  states  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  provision  shall  limit  or  affect  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  such  purpose 
in  connection  with  trade  fairs  and  other 
market-development  activities  under  section 
104(a)  of  the  act. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  and  existing 
law,  foreign  currencies  would  be  available 
for  the  uses  just  mentioned,  except  that  of 
nonfood  emergency  relief,  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  advised  that  it  could  carry 
out  these  activities  under  other  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  that  it  would  not  interpret 
the  new  language  as  being  intended  to  limit 
or  alter  existing  authority  unless  Congress 
indicated  a  clear  intent  to  the  contrary.  In 
order  to  make  the  intent  of  Congress  clear, 
the  conference  substitute  provides  that  for¬ 
eign  currencies  may  not  be  allocated  for  these 
purposes  after  June  30,  1980,  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law,  except  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  nonfood  emergency  relief  provi¬ 
sion  which  provides  for  the  use  of  $5  million 
annually  for  that  purpose  without  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Local  language  labeling:  The  House  bill 
provided  that  the  language  of  the  locality 
should  be  used  insofar  as  practical  in  identi¬ 
fying  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
donated  abroad  under  title  II  of  the  act  and 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  law  already  requires  identifica¬ 
tion  of  such  donations  as  being  so  furnished, 
and  this  provision  simply  adds  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  identification  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  locality  where  the  stocks  are 
being  distributed,  insofar  as  practical.  (No 
similar  Senate  provision.)  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision. 

Food  stamp  plan:  Both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  contained  provisions 
for  food  stamp  plans.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  ifer  a  mandatory  program  in 
not  less  than  three  or  more  than  six  demon¬ 
stration  areas  during  the  period  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1962.  The  House  bill  provided  for  a 
permissive  permanent  program  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis,  extending  into  any  State  or  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  requesting  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  House  bill  was  restricted  to  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  while  the 
Senate  amendment  was  not.  The  conference 
substitute  generally  follows  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  but  makes  it  clear  that  needy 
Indians’  receiving  welfare  assistance  will  be 
eligible  as  needy  persons  for  the  benefits 
of  the  program;  limits  the  program  to  the 
period  February  1,  1960,  through  January  31, 
1962;  limits  the  cost  of  the  program,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  commodities,  to  $250  mil¬ 
lion  per  year;  and  includes  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  receipt  by  any  person  of  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  program  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  income  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
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other  Federal  legislation,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  section  will  be  denied  States  or  local  sub¬ 
divisions  decreasing  assistance  to  any  per¬ 
son  as  a  consequence  of  the  assistance  made 
available  under  the  program. 

Domestic  relief:  The  Senate  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
any  surplus  food  commodity  available  for 
distribution  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  as  he  determines  are 
reasonably  necessary  before  making  such 
commodity  available  for  sale  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  The  conference  substi¬ 
tute  retains  this  section,  but  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  make  such  commodities  available 
domestically  “insofar  as  practicable. 

Fats  and  oils :  The  Senate  amendment  con 
tained  a  provision  authorizing  the  disposition 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  ) 
animal  fats  and  edible  oils  by  donation  to 
relief  agencies  to  assist  needy  persons  out-  ~'"V/ 
side  the  United  States  and  authorizing  this 


Law  480  for  third  country  technicians  and 
binational  foundations. 


purchase  of  such  fats  and  oils  for  such  dona¬ 
tion  in  such  quantities  as  would  maintain  the 
support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans. 
Thq  conference  substitute  contains  tihs  pro¬ 
vision  with  one  rhodification.  The  quantity 
authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the  substitute 
are  such  quantities  as  will  “tend  to”  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonsed  and  soybeans. 
(No  similar  provision  in  House  bill.) 

Long-term  supply  contracts:  The  House 
bill  contained  a  provision  for  long-term  sup¬ 
ply  contracts  under  which  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  providing  for 
delivery  annually  of  agricultural  commodities 
which,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  are  in  surplus 
over  periods  of  up  to  10  years.  Payment 
would  be  made  in  dollars  with  interest  over 
periods  up  to  20  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each  calendar 
year.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
this  provision  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 
(No  similar  provision  in  Senate  amendment.) 

Enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging:  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packag¬ 
ing  of  certain  cereal  products  when  made 
available  for  certain  donation  programs.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision, 
but  omits  white  rice  from  the  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  it.  (No  similar  provision  in 
House  bill.) 

Conservation  reserve  payments:  The  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  contained  a  provision  pro¬ 
viding  the  same  limitation  on  annual  rental 
payments  for  conservation  reserve  contracts 
entered  into  in  1960  as  applied  in  1959.  This 
limitation  would  replace  the  limitation  pre¬ 
scribed  for  1960  contracts  by  the  1960  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  which  has  been  found  to  be  very 
difficult  to  administer.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  contains  this  provision.  (No  similar 
provision  in  House  bill.) 

Extra  long  staple  cotton:  Both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  1960  extra  long  staple  cotton  marketing 
quota  could  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  1959  quota  and  the  conference  substitute 
contains  this  provision. 

Barter  for  strategic  or  critical  materials  to 
meet  requirements  of  Government  agencies: 
The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  to 
sesction  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  to  permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  barter  agricultural  commodities 
for  strategic  or  critical  materials  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  Government  agencies.  This 
provision,  with  a  clarifying  amendment,  is 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute. 
There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

PROVISIONS  OP  SENATE  AMENDMENT  NOT  CON¬ 
TAINED  IN  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  only  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute 
are  the  provisions  providing  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Public 


PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  BILL  OMITTED  PROM 
CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  for  an 
Export-Import  Bank  revolving  fund  for  loans 
under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480; 
maintenance  of  the  value  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  loaned  under  section  104(g)  of  such  Act; 
national  food  reserves;  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  fund  economic  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  underdeveloped  areas;  the 
payment  of  general  average  contributions 
arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  com¬ 
modities  transferred  under  title  n  of  Public 
Law  480;  the  encouragement  of  barter  for 
materials  processed  in  the  United  States; 
and  a  short  title.  These  provisions  have  all 
been  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
uestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 


report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
conference,  has  correctly  reported  that 
all  members  of  the  conference  signed 
the  report.  There  were  so  many  mat¬ 
ters  involved  in  the  bill,  however,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  no  single 
member  of  the  committee  of  conference 
who  is  satisfied,  I  feel  certain,  with  every 
provision  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  are 
several  provisions  in  the  bill  with  which 
I  am  not  satisfied.  However,  I  thought 
the  general  tenor  of  the  bill  was  such, 
and  the  necessity  of  continuing  this 
major  program  for  the  disposal  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  was  so  great,  that 
I  was  glad  to  sign  the  report. 

There  is  one  provision  only  of  the  bill 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  for  fear  the 
record  might  indicate  that  all  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  in  favor  of  this  particularly 
potentially  very  large  new  program ;  that 
is,  the  provision  having  to  do  with  the 
food  stamp  plan.  Of  course,  the  food 
stamp  plan  really  had  no  place  in  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  offshore,  foreign  effort 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  our  Nation. 

I  see  present/  among  other  Members 
who  always  have  been  interested  in  the 
bill,  the  one  who,  I  think,  first  intro¬ 
duced  it;  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schpeppel].  This  bill  has 
amply  justified,  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  food  stamp 
plan,  as  it  is  provided  in  the  bill,  met 
with  the  opposition  of  a  substantial 
minority  of  the  conferees. 

I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  that 
fact,  and  also  to  the  reason  why  some 
of  us  felt  we  should  object — as  we  did 
strongly  for  as  long  as  we  could — to  the 
inclusion  of  the  provisions  for  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  it  is  too 
big.  It  calls  for  expenditures  annually 
of  up  to  $250  million.  That  amount  would 
more  than  double  the  present  program, 
which  already  is  a  large  one,  and  is  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  43  States,  which,  in  June 
of  this  year,  fed  4,715,349  people;  and 
last  year  the  program  required  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  well  in  excess  of  $200  mil¬ 
lion.  That  program  operates  entirely 


through  the  State  governments  or  local 
governments,  in  the  areas  in  which  un¬ 
employment  or  other  serious  conditions 
requiring  the  distribution  of  surplus  food 
justify  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Not  only  did  a  sizable  minority  of  the 
conferees  think  that  the  program  was 
too  big,  but  the  Senate  will  remember 
that  it  voted  down  a  proposed  $20  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  program,  and  finally  ap¬ 
proved  only  a  $15  million  year  program. 
We  went  to  conference  with  the  Senate’s 
pi-ovision  for  the  $15  million  a  year  pro¬ 
gram,  as  contrasted  with  the  $1  billion 
a  year  program  which,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  was  voted  into  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  a  substantial 
minority  of  the  conferees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  when  I  say  that 
we  oppose  the  size  of  the  program. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  opposed 
to  the  program  because  the  proposed 
legislation — and,  in  general,  we  adopted 
a  program  for  2  years,  and  on  a  per¬ 
missive  basis  only  and  limited  to  surplus 
foods,  alone — does  not  spell  out  in  any 
way  many  of  the  details  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  are  of  such  concern  that  they 
should  be  spelled  out  in  any  adequate 
measure. 

In  fact,  the  more  we  examined  the 
program,  the  more  apparent  it  became 
that  it  had  been  drawn  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  carefully  bringing 
together  all  of  the  details,  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them,  which  should 
have  been  covered  in  making  any  care¬ 
ful  approach  to  this  problem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  seeking  to 
amplify  this  discussion  at  all,  I  merely 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  several  of 
those  of  us  who  participated  in  the  con¬ 
ference  were  skeptical  about  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and  I  wish  to  state,  for  myself, 
alone,  that  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  just  as  skeptical  as  I  am 
before  he  seeks  to  apply  this  program — ■ 
lacking,  as  it  is,  in  almost  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  machinery  which  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  ask  whether  the 
conference  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  makes  it  mandatory  that  there  be 
the  three  to  six  experiments;  or  will 
that  be  merely  optional,  so  far  as  the 
Secretary  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  be  only  per¬ 
missive  or  optional. 

But  I  know  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  concerned  with  the  point  that  before 
any  program  may  be  instituted,  it  must 
be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  or  local  authorities  who  are  op¬ 
erating  the  present  program — which,  in 
his  own  State,  is  a  quite  sizable  one. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender]  know,  I  regret 
that  the  conference  report  does  not 
provide  that  this  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
comment  made  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Michigan  is  quite  illustra¬ 
tive  of  what  occurred  in  the  conference. 
Hardly  any  detail  of  the  entire  program 
was  agreed  to  by  all  the  conferees.  We 
simply  agreed  that  since  each  House  had 
provided  for  a  program  dealing  with  a 
food  stamp  plan,  the  conference  report 
should  contain  some  provision  on  it. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  program 
is  not  spelled  out  with  the  certainty  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject  in  my 
judgment  requires. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dodd  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  generous  remarks  relating  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  with  reference  to  this 
measure. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  had  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  conference  report  and 
some  of  the  amendments  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  .  > 

I  am  sure  he  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  certain  misgivings 
about  certain  of  the  amendments  which 
were  included  in  this  measure. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  sessions  it  became 
necessary  to  give,  as  well  as  to  take.  But 
I  fear  that  some  of  the  amendments 
which  are  not  being  spelled  out  in  detail 
will  rise  to  haunt  us  with  reference  to 
legislation  of  this  type. 

But  I  do  appreciate  the  efforts  which 
were  made  by  the  conferees — including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Ellender] — 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  may  say  that  I  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  prior  to  his  submitting 
the  conference  report,  and  advised  him 
that  I  would  make  this  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  food  stamp  plan.  It  is  my 
definite  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  also  has  his  very  grave  mis¬ 
givings  about  this  program.  However,  on 
that  point  I  prefer  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
expressed  disappointment  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  so-called  food  stamp 
amendment  which  was  included  in  this 
measure  by  the  conferees.  However,  I 
am  afraid  that  at  that  point  our  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a 
program  of  this  nature  ends. 

I  am  disappointed  about  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  because  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  effective. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I 
do  not  believe  that  people  grow  old 
simply  because  they  wish  to  grow  old. 
I  do  not  believe  that  people  become  crip¬ 


pled  simply  because  they  wish  to  become 
crippled.  I  do  not  believe  that  children 
become  orphans  because  they  wish  to  be 
orphans.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  mar¬ 
ried  women  become  widows — at  least,  I 
do  not  believe  that  most  of  them  do — 
because  they  wish  to  be  widows.  Simi¬ 
larly,  I  do  not  believe  that  people  be¬ 
come  sick  with  chronic  illnesses  because 
they  wish  to  become  sick.  And  neither 
do  I  believe  that  in  our  land  of  plenty 
we  should  tolerate  a  situation  in  which 
25  million  people  are  unable  to  have  diets 
which  will  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  make  them  reasonably  happy. 

I  am  disappointed  about  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  were  included  by  the  con¬ 
ferees,  because  I  believe  those  provisions 
certainly  will  not  be  effective,  unless 
they  are  wholeheartedly  applied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  in  that 
connection  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ex¬ 
pressed  very  sharp  disapproval  of  any 
program  of  this  nature. 

I  think  we  have  to  work  from  here  on. 
The  language  that  is  in  this  conference 
report  does  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  not  tolerate  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  land  of  plenty;  and  we  shall  have 
to  go  on  from  here.  We  have  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  two  Houses  now,  and  must 
continue  our  efforts  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  accomplish  this  end,  which  will  not 
cost  any  more  than  we  are  spending  now, 
and  which  will  take  the  Government  out 
of  competition  with  private  industry,  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

I  certainly  hope,  having  once  expressed 
its  opinion,  that  the  Congress  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  go  on  until  we  have  an  effective 
program  so  that  unfortunate  people — 
some  of  them,  Mr.  President,  trying  to 
live  on  $50  or  $60  a  month,  and  spending 
$40  a  month  of  it  for  rent — will  be  aided. 
They  have  a  right  to  live.  They  have 
a  right  to  eat.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
as  happy  as  we  can  make  them,  if  they 
are  not  destitute  through  their  own 
fault. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  record 
has  clearly  shown  this  fact  before,  but 
in  case  it  has  not  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  now,  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  assiduously  supported 
the  setting  up  of  a  food  stamp  program 
for  many  years,  and  he  certainly  has 
been  animated  by  the  highest  motives, 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  respects, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  honors  him 
for  the  remarks  which  he  has  made.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  him  to  be 
a  warm  advocate  of  a  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram.  The  contrast  between  his  com¬ 
ments  and  those  just  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  show  that,  though  we 
are  not  on  the  same  side  on  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  approach  which  should  be 
made,  both  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
because  we  know  that  no  workable 
framework  is  proposed;  and  it  was  for 
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the  purpose  of  stating  that  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  rose. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida,  as  much  as  any  other 
Senator,  had  much  to  do  with  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  the  present  program  under 
which  some  4%  millions  of  our  people 
are  being  fed.  The  question  of  the  ade¬ 
quacy  and  the  definiteness  and  the  work¬ 
ability  of  this  duplicate  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  was  one  that  gave  equal  concern 
to  those  who  wanted  a  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  and  those  who  did  not  want  it, 
because  we  feared  it  would  not  dovetail 
with  the  existing  program.' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  an  objective  similar  to  mine, 
but  may  perhaps  differ  as  to  the  road 
which  should  be  taken  to  reach  it.  I 
think  we  should  continue  to  work  on  this 
problem  until  we  come  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  which  can  be  approved  by  the 
majorities  of  both  Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  approved  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  Public  Law  480.  As  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee,  I  signed 
the  report;  I  believe  it  represents  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  and  the  relationship  of  such 
policy  to  our  international  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
embraced  a  2-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  under  title  I  and  title  II.  It 
provided  for  long-term  credits  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
are  in  surplus  supply.  I  believe  it  will 
be  an  effective  tool  in  economic  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  international  front.  It  also 
provided  new  uses  for  the  currencies  that 
are  being  accumulated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senate  be  in  order  so  that  I  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  speak¬ 
ing  on  a  matter  which  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  all  afternoon  to  hear  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  also  provides  for  new  uses  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  are  accumu¬ 
lated  as  a  result  of  the  sales  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Some  of  those 
new  uses  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Some 
of  the  new  uses  relate  to  providing  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  purchased  by  soft 
currencies  or  obtained  through  barter 
arrangements.  This  is  a  desirable  and 
constructive  change  which  I  support. 
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The  conference  report  also  includes 
specific  authorization  for  the  use  of  our 
foreign  currencies  in  such  activities  as 
sanitation,  nutrition,  education,  health 
and  medical  research,  scientific  activi¬ 
ties,  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
American  studies  and  American  work¬ 
shops  in  universities  overseas,  along  with 
the  distribution,  preparation,  use,  and 
translation  of  audio-visual  aids  as  a  part 
of  our  technical  assistance  and  educa¬ 
tion  program  overseas.  This  is  new  au¬ 
thority  and  should  be  quickly  imple¬ 
mented. 

I  have  not  mentioned  all  of  the  new 
uses  for  foreign  currency,  but  I  have 
emphasized  some  of  the  new  uses  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  conference 
agreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  relating  to  Public  Law  480  activ¬ 
ities. 

I  believe  that  this  is  constructive  and 
good  legislation.  It  represents  progress 
and  gains. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
there  are  many  activities  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  existing  law,  Public  Law 
480,  which  were  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Extension 
Act,  S.  1748,  as  passed  in  the  Senate.  In 
other  words,  certain  provisions  under 
section  104  are  maintained  without 
change  or  interference,  and  we  have 
added  new  uses  which  will,  to  my  mind, 
enhance  our  foreign  policy,  strengthen 
it,  and  give  our  representatives  abroad 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  much  better  job 
in  terms  of  economic  development  and 
community  improvement  in  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  is  sup¬ 
plemental  to,  in  addition  to,  regular  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  other  provi¬ 
sions  which  I  believe  to  be  very  helpful 
and  constructive.  One  provision  gives 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  utilize  animal  fats  and  edible  oils 
in  overseas  programs  of  relief  and  char¬ 
ity  programs  on  a  donation  basis;  also 
that  the  Secretary  may  purchase  animal 
fats  and  oils  under  the  price  support 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  make  these  products  avail¬ 
able  for  overseas  distribution.  These 
purchases  are  to  be  made  in  order  to 
help  maintain  price  support  levels  for 
soybeans  and  cottonseed.  ♦  «  . 

\  mmT  addressed  myself  to  this  subject 
matter  yesterday  in  referring  to  an  arti- 
cle  from  a  magazine  relating  to  the  feed 
industry.  Those  comments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday,  September  10,  on  pages  17440 
and  17441.  The  article  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  was  entitled  “Soybean  and  Swine 
Outlook  Analyzed,”  from  Feedstuffs 
magazine  of  September  5,  1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  again 
because  I  am  fearful  that  while  the 
authority  is  provided  in  Public  Law  480 
conference  l'eport  for  the  donation  of 
animal  fats  and  edible  oils  in  an  over¬ 
seas  feeding  program,  the  Secretary  may 
be  l'eluctant  to  use  that  authority.  I 
want  the  record  clear  that  the  author¬ 
ity  was  put  there  to  be  used  if  there  are 
surpluses  of  either  animal  fats  or  edible 
oils.  The  authority  is  there  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  act  and  not  merely  to  look  at  it. 


He  is  authorized  to  buy  and  to  donate 
animal  fats  and  edible  oils  both  as  a 
humanitarian  program  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  price  support  operations. 

A  year  ago  there  was  enacted  author¬ 
ity  of  a  less  comprehensive  nature.  Re¬ 
grettably  the  Secretary  did  not  use  the 
authority  and  did  not  act;  as  a  result, 
producers  of  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and 
other  products  which  can  be  converted 
or  processed  into  edible  oils  found  a  very 
serious  price  decline,  costing  the  produ¬ 
cers  millions  of  dollars.  Had  the  au¬ 
thority  been  used  at  the  proper  time 
prices  could  have  been  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  level  and  those  persons  who 
were  in  need  could  have  been  fed,  and 
the  many  voluntary  agencies  represent¬ 
ing  our  great  religions  in  this  country  as 
well  as  nonsectarian  groups  could  have 
performed  a  very  valuable  humanitarian 
service  overseas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  trying  all 
afternoon  to  get  a  copy  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  I  was  told  it  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  be  in 
the  Senate  when  the  conference  report 
was  brought  up. 

Will  the  Senator  advise  me  whether 
in  the  conference  report  which  was 
adopted  the  substance  of  the  Cooper 
amendment,  which  many  of  us  cospon¬ 
sored,  calling  for  a  priority  for  food  for 
the  needy  ahead  of  purchases  by  for¬ 
eign  currency  abroad,  was  continued  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Cooper 
amendment  was  modified  so  that  it 
would  not  jeopardize  the  Secretary’s 
:  power  to  conduct  normal  operations  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
language  states  that  he  shall  make 
available  surplus  foods,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  this  is  a  much  stronger  pro¬ 
vision  than  we  had  in  existing  law. 
Actually  the  existing  law  was  the  result 
of  administrative  interpretation  and 
regulation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Was  there  any  authori¬ 
zation  for  an  appropriation  to  make  it 
possible? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  there  was  not. 
However,  the  distribution  does  take 
place.  There  are  commodity  distribu¬ 
tion  programs  presently  in  operation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aware  it  is  now 
taking  place,  but  the  objection  has  been 
raised  that  if  we  gave  this  priority  for 
the  domestic  needy,  we  would  be  incur¬ 
ring  huge  additional  expense.  I  wonder 
if  that  question  was  considered  in  the 
conference  report  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  question  was 
not  dealt  with  directly.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  conferees —  and  I  must  say 
that  one  of  the  conferees  who  stood  very 
firmly  for  the  Cooper  amendment  was 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land] — that  this  was  an  obligation  that 
we  should  assume,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  prepared  to  assume, 
whatever  costs  were  involved  in  the  do¬ 
nation  program  for  needy  persons  within 
the  United  States,  from  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  Of  course,  the  program  would 


be  directly  limited  by  the  availability  of 
surplus  commodities. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  however,  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
interfering  with  title  I,  dealing  with  sales 
under  Public  Law  480,  nor  should  it  be 
interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  operations  of  a  cash  sale  program. 
Where  the  commodities  can  be  sold  for 
cash,  such  a  transaction  is  within  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Members  of 
Coongress  would  expect  the  Government 
to  be  able  to  sell  its  commodities,  if  it 
could  sell  them  for  cash  and  also  under 
the  authority  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  the  Senator  says 
“cash,”  he  does  not  mean  to  include  local 
currencies,  does  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  which  means  local 
currencies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  that  sales  for  rupees,  or  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  Cambodia  or  Laos,  would  still 
take  priority  over  the  utilization  of  these 
products  for  the  needy  at  home? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  said  “insofar 
as  practicable.”  If  there  are  large 
amounts,  they  should  be  available  for 
domestic  use  and  title  I.  If  there  are 
small  amounts  which  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably,  the  Secretary  would 
have  discretion  as  to  how  best  to  use 
them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  hoping  that 
we  could  dispose  of  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure,  in  which  several  Senators  are  in- 
tercsted 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  not  be  long. 
I  have  waited  quite  awhile  for  this  op¬ 
portunity,  and  the  conference  report  is 
of  keen  interest  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  had  asked  me 
about  this  subject  prior  to  his  questions 
on  the  floor.  I  could  not  at  that  time 
remember  everything  that  occurred;  but 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said  is  exactly  what  occurred.  We  in¬ 
serted  the  words  “insofar  as  practicable.” 

I  thought  the  point  made  by  the  House 
was  valid,  that  when  commodities 
bought  under  section  32  are  highly  per¬ 
ishable  or  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  for  national  distribution,  or 
when  commodities  are  acquired  which 
are  necessary  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  rebuilding  of  a  destroyed  export 
business  in  those  same  commodities,  un¬ 
der  a  different  provision  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  conferees  of  the  House  wanted 
it  understood  that  neither  of  these  situa¬ 
tions  would  be  interfered  with.  I  believe 
that  the  decision  of  the  full  conference 
was  in  accord  with  that  position.  If 
that  is  not  so,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  correct  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  report. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  certain 
features  were  not  adopted,  which  I  re¬ 
gret.  Among  them  was  the  national 
Food  Reserves  provision,  suggested  by 
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the  administrattion,  which  I  think  was  a 
sound  provision,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  national  defense  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
having  available  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  in  food  devastated  areas,  when  they 
are  needed.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
shall  be  able  to  amend  the  Act  to  in¬ 
clude  the  National  Food  Reserves,  or,  as 
the  Representative  from  Connecticut, 
Chester  Bowles,  has  called  them,  Food 
Banks — National  or  International  Food 
Banks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
call  that  the  Senate  had  refused  to  adopt 
that  objective,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  that  provision  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Finally,  we  dropped  from  the  con¬ 
ference  report  a  provision  which  the 
Senate  had  adopted,  with  respect  to  bi¬ 
national  foundations.  I  regret  very 
much  that  this  happend,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  binational  foundations  have  a 
distinct  role  in  this  program. 

My  suggestion  is  that,  as  we  review  in 
the  next  year  the  uses  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  we  will  find  a  place  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  binational  foundations 
and  the  broader  use  of  grants  and  loans 
for  economic  and  social  development 
projects. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  conference, 
however,  to  my  mind  represents  a  very 
constructive  effort,  including  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  food  stamp  plan,  which  I 
hope  the  Secretary  will  consider  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  trial  run,  at  least.  I  know 
that  the  Secretary  has  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  food  stamp  plans.  We  have  now 
authorized  a  broad  food  stamp  program, 
and  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  look  upon 
the  language  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
a  guideline  to  a  trial  run  or  pilot  experi¬ 
mental  project  in  the  first  year,  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  it  could  op¬ 
erate.  The  authority  exists  for  a  much 
broader  program  but  the  least  the  Sec¬ 
retary  should  do  is  to  look  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  act  as  permitting  him  to 
undertake,  as  a  minimum,  a  pilot  or 
experimental  program,  and  then  enter 
into  a  much  more  significant  program. 
I  understand  the  Secretary  personally 
opposes  such  a  program.  He  looks  upon 
it  as  a  depression  measure.  However, 
the  Congress  expects  action,  not  delay 
and  excuses. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  COTTON  obtair^d  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  COTTON,  /[yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN^  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton]  has  been  so  courte¬ 
ous  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time,  for  this 
purpose,  I  now  wish  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  program. 

Mr./iJOHNSON  of  Texas.  Later  in 
the  evening  we  shall  have  a  calendar 
call,  I  believe. 


We  shall  also  bring  up,  by  motion, 
several  bills  which  have  recently  been 
reported,  and  are  now  on  the  calendar. 
I  have  previously  made  announcements 
in  regard  to  some  of  them. 

We  plan  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
tomorrow  at  9  a.m. 

We  shall  take  up  the  mutual  security 
bill.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  will 
be  made  in  connection  with  that  bill; 
and  there  will  be  several  hours  of  de¬ 
bate  on  that  motion.  We  hope  to  have 
the  vote  on  the  motion  taken  as  early 
as  possible.  As  the  Senators  are  aware, 
a  two-thirds  vote  will  be  required  in 
order  to  suspend  the  rule. 

Then  several  amendments  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  mutual  security  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
clude  its  action  on  that  bill  tomorrow 
night  but  I  am  informed  that  that  may 
not  be  possible,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
Senators  who  will  desire  to  speak  on  that 
measure  tomorrow.  If  not,  we  shall  con¬ 
vene  early  on  Monday,  and  then  shall 
scontinue  with  the  calendar  call,  and  then 
shall  consider  several  of  the  bills  about 
which  I  have  previously  made  announce¬ 
ments,  in  addition  to  completing  our 
actiokon  the  mutual  security  bill.  / 
Mr.  EffRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  about  the 
plans  fot  the  remainder  of  today,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  mils.  / 

Mr.  JOHNi~)^)N  of  Texas.  Ihaj(egiven 
notice  about  ahy  measures  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  which  are  'not  passed  during  the 
call  of  the  calendar.  / 

After  we  complete  thd  diction  on  the 
pending  bill,  we  shall  have  a  calendar 
call.  V 

Then  we  shall  conpfdbr  Calendar  No. 
820,  House  bill  7244;  to  protect  savings 
and  loan  associations  frofta  encroach¬ 
ment  by  holding/6ompanies/T  believe. 


AWARD  OE/FHILIPPINE  LEGION  OF 

HONOR/TO  MAJ.  GEN.  BERNARD 

W.  KEARNEY  \ 

Mr. /JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres\ 
dent/in  the  meantime,  I  ask  that  the' 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  further  consideration 
pi  House  bill  5477,  and  that  the  bill  now 
be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Chair  lays  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5477)  to  authorize  Maj.  Gen. 
Bernard  W.  Kearney,  U.S.  Army  (re¬ 
tired)  ,  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  to 
accept  and  wear  the  Philippine  Legion  of 
Honor  in  the  degree  of  commander,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
with  the  interested  committee  members. 

This  measure  is  to  be  passed  as  a 
courtesy  to  a  distinguished  former  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
was  respected  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  House  has  already  passed  the  bill; 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  acceptance  by 
Major  General  Kearney  of  a  medal  which 


was  awarded  him  in  1957  by  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  veterans  of  the  Philippine, 
wars;  / 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  W;h 
to  say  that  I  have  long  known  oy the 
distinguished  services  of  my  former  col¬ 
league  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
“Pat”  Kearney.  He  rendered/lutstand- 
ing  services  while  he  was  a  /Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  view 
of  those  services  and  vcy  view  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  facts  i^hich  gave  rise 
to  the  conferring  of  this  award  upon 
him,  I  feel  sure  that  iyis  richly  deserved. 

Pat  Kearney  is  a .great  American  citi¬ 
zen;  and  all  of  usAho  served  with  him 
are  very  proud  /6f  him.  I  am  happy 
that  the  majomy  leader  has  brought  up 
this  measure/ 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  Senators  who  formerly  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  know  “Pat” 
Kearney  intimately.  He  rendered  out¬ 
standing  service  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  he  had  a  distinguished 
military  career.  As  I  recall,  he  served 
several  terms  as  national  commander  of 
/The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  remember  him  very  well,  and  I  es¬ 
teem  him  very  highly.  I  believe  the 
honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Philippine  Government  is  richly 
deserved,  and  was  awarded  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  outstanding  services  and  his 
great  ability  as  a  military  man. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  is 
to  act  in  accord  with  the  action  already 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  reward. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  !  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
General  Kearney;  and  I  wish  to  add  to 
the  remarks  already  made  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  spoken  'so  eloquently 
about  him.  Let  me  point  out  that  he  was 
a  great  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  connection  with  veterans’ 
affairs;  and  some  of  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  work  done  by  the  Veterans’  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  was  done  under  the  stimulus  and 
vhe  initiative  and,  I  believe,  almost  the 
inspiration  of  Bernard  Kearney. 

He  is  a  very  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  York;  and  I  believe  we  can  say  with 
great  pside  that  the  award  is  only  a  cer- 
tificationsof  what  we  in  New  York  al¬ 
ready  knchv — namely,  that  “Pat”  Kear¬ 
ney  richly  observes  any  honors  which  our 
Government  xar  any  other  government 
may  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great 
gratification  that N  join  in  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  him  by  my  col¬ 
leagues.  .  \ 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr!  President,  I  joint  my 
colleagues  in  the  tribute\they  have  paid 
to  “Pat”  Kearney.  I,  toh.  served  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  very  close  personals  friend  of 
mine;  and  I  am  indeed  happy  that  he  is 
being  honored  in  this  way.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  okthe 
bill.  \ 

The  bill  (H.R.  5477)  was  ordered  to\ 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and' 
passed. 
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may  be  made  for  not  more  than  six  sites, 
imprising  a  total  of  not  more  than  twelve 
ousand  eight  hundred  acres  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  such  acreage  as  may.  be  needed 
for*wnall  roadside  parks  and  rest  sites  of 
not  more  than  ten  acres  each. 

“‘(By.  To  any  political  subivision  of  a 
State,  snt  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

“‘(C)  To  any  nonprofit  corporation  or 
nonprofit  association,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres. 

“‘(ii)  For  Wblic  purposes  other  than 
recreation : 

“‘(A)  To  any  T$tate  or  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof,  \or  any  one  program,  six 
hundred  and  forty  atees. 

“‘(B)  To  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  six  hundred  and  rtoty  acres. 

“‘(C)  To  any  nonprofit  corporation  or 
nonprofit  association,  six  Hundred  and  forty 
acres.’ 

“Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  >if  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  14,  1926,  as\imended,  is 
repealed.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  sam> 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  sa^ae. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Gracie  Pfost, 

J.  T.  Rutherford, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Frank  E.  Moss, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Ernest  Greening, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1436)  to  amend 
section  I  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68 
Stat.  173;  43  TJ.S.C.  sec.  869),  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re¬ 
port  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

There  were  three  substantial  'differences 
between  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and 
as  it  passed  the  House : 

(1)  The  number  of  sites  and  the  acreage 
that  could  be  conveyed  to  any  one  State  in 
any  one  year  for  recreational  purposes  were 
unlimited  in  the  Senate  version.  In  the 
House  version,  the  number  of  sites  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  three  and  the  overall  area  to  6,400 > 
acres. 

(2)  The  acreage  that  could  be  conveyed j 
any  one  calendar  year  to  any  nonprofit  aor- 
poration  or  nonprofit  association  for  public 
purposes  other  than  recreation  was  ntft  cov- 
erad  in  the  House  version;  it  was  lijnited  to 
640  acres  in  the  Senate  language. 

(3)  The  House  version  repealed  a  portion 
of  the  basic  law  limiting  to  2f5  years  the 
effectiveness  of  its  reverter  provisions.  The 
Senate  version  did  not  do  so. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  cc 
mittee  of  conference  disjrfoses  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences  thus; 

(1)  It  retains  the/1 three-site,  6,400-acre 
limitations  of  the  Hamse  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition  but  permits  ^/doubling  of  these  figures 
for  the  calendar  /ears  1960,  1961,  and  1962. 
It  also  permits  the  conveyance,  during  these 
same  years,  of  such  additional  acreage  as 
may  be  needed  for  small  roadside  parks  and 
rest  sites  o£mot  more  than  ten  acres  each. 

(2)  It  Unfits  the  acreage  that  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  iyany  one  calendar  year  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation  or  nonprofit  association  for  pub¬ 
lic  ndrposes  other  than  recreation  to  640 
acres  as  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

3)  It  repeals,  as  proposed  in  the  House 
fersion,  the  25-year  limitation  on  reverters 


and  thus  makes  effective  in  perpetuity  other 
provisions  of  the  basic  law  which  forbid  un¬ 
authorized  transfers  of  the  conveyed  prop¬ 
erty  or  its  conversion  to  unauthorized  uses. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  also  omits  the  reference 
to  Territories  contained  in  the  House-passed 
language,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  since 
Alaska  has  become  a  State,  there  is  no  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  basics 
Act,  which  deals  only  with  public  domain  ■ 
and  certain  lands  reserved  therefrom  is  ap- . 
plicable. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Gracie  Pfost, 

J.  T.  Rutherford, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (S.  1436)  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43 
U.S.C.  869) ,  and  I  ask  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  these  objection  tp 
vthe  request  of  the  gentleman  frg 
iolorado? 

[■here  was  no  objection. 

le  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Tmi  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
and  a  Nnotion  to  reconsider  w/ds  laid  on 
the  table 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  scheduled  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  H.R.  8121.  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  the  matter  involved  in 
this  bill  will  be  treated  with  administra¬ 
tively,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  motion  .to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  / 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  MrVSpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  jio  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  tWbill  (H.R.  8599)  to 
amend  the  Small yfiusiness  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  jwitrk  a  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk^ead  the  titl^of  the  bill. 

The  CletTk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as follows : 

Strikeout  all  after  the  enactln^Sclause  and 
insert/“That  subsection  4(c)  of  t(ie  Small 
Busijress  Act  is  amended — 

l)  by  striking  out  ‘$900,000,000’  In  two 
p}^ces  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$^75,- 
D0,000’;  and 

“(2)  by  striking  out  ‘$500,000,000’  and  i!^ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$575,000,000’. 

“Sec.  2.  Subsection  7(d)  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
use  of  the  funds  made  to  remain  available 
for  grants  for  research  and  management 
counseling  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  by  title  III  of  Public  Law 
86-88.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of.  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RELATING  TO  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  DEFENSE 

CONTRACTORS  AND  THEIR  EM¬ 
PLOYEES 

(Mr.  WALTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


AGRICUTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1954 

Mr.  GRANT  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II, 
strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1178) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8609)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
titles  I  and  II,  strengthening  the  program 
of  disposals  through  barter,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

“TITLE  I - AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1954 

“Sec.  1.  Sections  109  and  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘1959’  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘1961’. 

“Sec.  2.  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended,  effective  January  1,  1960,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  in  any  calendar  year  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and 
ending  December  31,  1961,  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which 
agreements  entered  into  in  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for  ap¬ 
propriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  preceding  year  by  this  Act 
as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  such  ■  Act  is 
amended,  effective  January  1,  1960,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof : 

“  ‘Not  more  than  $300,000,000  (including 
the  Corporation’s  investment  in  such  com¬ 
modities)  plus  any  amount  by  which  trans¬ 
fers  made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  amounts  less  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  during  such  preceding  year  under  this 
title  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year 
shall  be  expended  in  any  calendar  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  January  1,  1960,  and  ending 
December  31,  1961,  for  all  such  transfers  and 
for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  adding  the  following: 
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“  ‘From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  under 
this  title  after  the  date  of  this  amendment 
shall  be  made  available  in  advance  for  use 
as  provided  by  this  subsection  over  such 
period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection :  Provided, 
That  no  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  under 
this  subsection  after  June  30,  1960,  except 
as  may  be  specified,  from  time  to  time,  in 
appropriation  acts.  Particular  regard  shall 
be  given  to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  convertibility  of  such  amount 
of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in 
those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable 
potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such 
countries  are  not  otherwise  available,  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  entered  into  with  such  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and 
for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection;  ’ 

“Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts, 
strategic  or  other  materials  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 
time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental 
stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act;’ 

“Sec.  6.  Section  104  (k)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following :  ‘and  to  promote  and  support  pro¬ 
grams  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  development,  health, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation;’. 

“Sec.  7.  Section  104 (o)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  follows  the  semicolon. 

“Sec.  8.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (o) 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

‘“(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  Amer¬ 
ican  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies; 

“‘(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency 
or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  other 
than  requirements  for  surplus  food  com¬ 
modities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a 
total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000  may 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year; 

*“(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
formational  and  educational  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  materials,  abroad: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total 
amount  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal 
year,  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
limit  or  affect  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
to  finance  the  preparation,  distribution,  or 
exhibition  of  such  materials  in  connection 
with  trade  fairs  and  other  market  develop¬ 
ment  activities  under  subsection  (a);’. 

“Sec.  9.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
‘Provided,  however.  That  no  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (p) ,  except  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  Acts,  and  no  foreign  currencies 
shall  be  allocated  under  any  provision  of 


this  Act  after  June  30,  1960,  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  subsections  (k),  (p),  and  (r), 
except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts’. 

“Sec.  10.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  305.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  stocks  donated  abroad  under  title  II 
of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly 
identified  by  appropriate  marking  on  each 
package  or  container  and  insofar  as  practi¬ 
cal  in  the  language  of  the  locality  where 
such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  where  available  funds  ac¬ 
cruing  under  title  I  shall  be  used  for  this 
purpose.’ 

“Sec.  11.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  raise  the  levels  of  health 
and  of  nourishment  for  persons  whose  in¬ 
comes  prevent  them  from  enjoying  adequate 
diets,  and  dispose  in  a  beneficial  manner  of 
food  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price  support 
operations  or  diverted  from  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  commerce  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  hereby 
authorized  to  promulgate  and  put  into  op¬ 
eration  a  program  to  distribute  to  needy 
persons  in  the  United  States,  including 
needy  Indians,  through  a  food  stamp  system 
such  surplus  food  commodities.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
such  surplus  food  commodities  only  during 
the  period  beginning  February  1,  1960  and 
ending  January  31,  1962.  The  cost  of  such 
program,  including  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  han¬ 
dling  such  surplus  food  commodities,  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000,000  in  any  twelve-month 
period  beginning  February  1  and  ending 
January  31. 

“‘(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

“‘(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  under 
this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

“‘(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c),  food  stamps  re¬ 
deemable  by  eligible  needy  persons  for  such 
types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

“‘(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  com¬ 
mercially  packaged  form,  preferably  through 
normal  channels  of  trade; 

*‘‘(4)  establish  standards  under  which, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the  welfare 
authorities  of  any  State  or  political  subdi¬ 
vision  thereof  may  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
foods  to  the  needy; 

“‘(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for 
eligibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  program  generally  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

*“(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)(1),  food  stamps  for  each  kind 
of  surplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus  food 
to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number 
of  needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and 
political  subdivisions  eligible  to  receive  such 
food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued  by 
each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent 
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agency  to  needy  persons  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  or  in  need  of  welfare  assistance 
but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law, 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  per¬ 
sons  at  local  distribution  points  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b)(3). 

“‘(d)  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  par¬ 
ticipation  under  this  section. 

“‘(e)  Surplus  foods  to  be  distributed  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  surplus 
foods  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  or  diverted  from  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320, 
74th  Congress. 

“‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
needy  person  is  anyone  receiving  welfare 
assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or 
agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but 
is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State 
or  local  law. 

“  ‘(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the 
feasibility  of,  the  costs  of,  and  the  problems 
involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  established  by  this  section  to 
include  persons  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survi¬ 
vors  insurance  (social  security)  pensions, 
and  other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to 
receive  food  stamps  under  this  section, 
ii  “‘(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section;’ 

“Sec.  12.  Title  in  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  307.  Whenever  the  Secretray  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  under  section  106  of  this 
Act  that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus 
agricultural  commodity,  insofar  as  practi¬ 
cable  he  shall  make  such  commodity  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  needy  families  and 
persons  in  the  United  States  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  he  determines  are  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  before  such  commodity  is  made  available 
for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of 
this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  13.  Title  m  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  308.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  hereby  authorized — 

“  ‘(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona¬ 
tion,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate, 
to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered 
with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  for  use  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States;  . 

“  ‘(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided 
above  such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and 
edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  tend  to  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
beans  without  requiring  the  acquisition  of 
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such  commodities  under  the  price  support 
program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is 
authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food 
commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.’  ■ 

“Sec.  14.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  title: 

“  ‘TITLE  IV - LONG  -TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

"  'Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
friendly  nations  by  providing  long-term 
credit  for  purchases  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  other  domestic  economic  develop¬ 
ment  without  Jeopardizing  meanwhile  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  use. 

*•  ‘Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  under 
which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  delivery  annually  of  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
out  in  this  title,  providing  such  commodities 
are  in  surplus  at  the  time  delivery  is  to  be 
made. 

“  ‘Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
shall  be  in  dollars  with  interest  at  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  current  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  this  section.  Payment  may' be 
made  in  approximately  equal  annual  amounts 
over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of  com¬ 
modities  in  each  calendar  year  under  the 
agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“  ‘Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
taking  such  reasonable  precautions  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any 
sales  which  the  Secretary  finds  and  de¬ 
termines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash 
dollars. 

“  ‘Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

“  ‘Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  102,  103(a),  106,  107, 
and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  this  title.’ 

“TITLE  n - MISCELLANEOUS 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  the 
nutritional  value  of  cornmeal,  grits,  and 
white  flour  when  such  foods  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  under  section  416(3) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  schools  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  or  any  other  Act,  such 
foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  for  enriched  cornmeal,  enriched 
corn  grits,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the  case  may 
be,  prescribed  in  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act:  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional 
value  and  sanitary  quality  of  such  enriched 


foods  during  transportation  and  storage 
such  foods  shall  be  packaged  in  sanitary 
containers.  For  convenience  and  ease  in 
handling,  the  weight  of  any  sanitary  con¬ 
tainer  when  filled  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘sanitary  container’  means 
any  container  of  such  material  and  con¬ 
struction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents 
of  such  container  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disintegrate 
so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the 
container,  necessitating  the  washing  of  the 
contents  prior  to  use. 

“Sec.  202.  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  an¬ 
nual  payment  rates  for  1960  conservation 
reserve  contracts  prescribed  in  clause  (2)  of 
the  sixth  proviso  under  the  head  ‘Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve’  in  Public  Law  86-80,  no  such 
annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established  in 
excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land  placed  under  contract,  such  value  to  be 
determined  without  regard  to  physical  im¬ 
provements  thereon  or  geographical  location 
thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall  such  annual 
payment  rate  be  established  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  which  the  county  committee 
determines  would  have  been  established  for 
such  land  under  the  1959  Conservation  Re¬ 
serve  Program,  except  that  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  in  making  such  determination  shall 
not  be  required  to  obtain  the  landowner’s 
or  operator’s  estimate  as  to  value  or  his 
certificate  as  to  production  history  and 
productivity. 

“Sec.  203.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
colon  and  the  following:  'Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton  shall  be  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  1959  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  such  cotton.’ 

“Sec.  204.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ‘or  to  meet  requirements 
of  Government  agencies’.’’ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
George  M.  Grant, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Carl  Albert, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Page  Belcher, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II,  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  program  of  disposal  through  barter, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  HR.  8609  and 
eubstituted  new  language.  The  House  bill 
contained  numerous  provisions  not  included 
in  the  Senate  amendment  and  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  numerous  provisions 


new  to  the  House  bill.  In  lieu  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
an  amendment  combining  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  both  bills.  Following  are  the  sub¬ 
stantive  differences  between  the  conference 
bill  herewith  reported  and  H.R.  8609  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  House  bill  extended  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  act  for  1  year  (from  December  31,  1959) 
with  an  additional  authorization  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  for  title  I  and  $300  million  for  title  II. 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  both  titles 
for  3  years  with  additional  authorizations  at 
the  same  rate  per  year  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conferees  have  compromised 
on  a  2-year  extension  of  titles  I  and  n  with 
increased  authorizations  at  the  rate  provided 
In  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment — $1.5  billion  per  year  for  title  I 
and  $300  million  per  year  for  title  II. 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

The  provisions  relating  to  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  in  the  United  States  through  a 
food  stamp  plan  follow  generally  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill,  with  the  following 
substantive  changes: 

(1)  Duration  of  the  authority  is  limited 
to  2  years  starting  February  1,  1960;  (2) 
foods  to  be  distributed  are  clearly  limited  to 
surplus  foods  acquired  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1919  or  diverted  from  normal 
channels  of  trade  under  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress;  (3)  the  maximum 
which  may  be  spent  in  any  12-month  period 
is  placed  at  $250  million,  based  on  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  acquiring, 
storing,  and  handling  such  food;  (4)  adopted 
Senate  language  providing  that  receipt  by 
any  person  of  benefits  under  the  program 
should  not  be  deemed  income  or  resources 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  related  Federal  legislation  and  provid¬ 
ing  that  any  State  or  local  subdivision  there¬ 
of  which  decreases  the  cash  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  extended  to  a!ny  person  because  of  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  food  stamp  program 
should  not  be  eligible  for  further  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  program. 

The  conferees  note  that  although  the 
language  of  the  amendment  agreed  upon  is 
permissive,  as  in  the  House  bill,  legislation 
authorizing  and  directing  food  stamp  pro¬ 
grams  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  the  conferees  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  at  his  discretion,  will  undertake  such 
a  program  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
conference  report. 

In  making  regulations  the  Secretary  should 
Include  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and/or 
tribal  councils  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  "welfare  agencies’’  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  program  of  do¬ 
nation  of  food  commodities  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  RELIEF 
PURPOSES 

Section  7  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
not  to  exceed  $2  million  in  local  currencies 
might  be  used  each  year  in  each  country  for 
emergency  relief  requirements.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  similar  provision 
but  limited  the  total  amount  to  $2  million 
of  foreign  currencies  per  year.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  has  amended  this  provision 
to  permit  up  to  $5  million  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  be  spent  each  year  for  this 
purpose. 

LONG  TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  provision  authorizing  long  term  sup¬ 
ply  contracts  to  be  entered  into  on  dollar 
credit.  It  adopted  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  supply  contracts  are 
to  relate  only  to  surplus  commodities.  In 
agreeing  to  retain  this  provision,  the  con¬ 
ferees  note  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  section 
405  of  this  new  title  to  require  continuing 
consultation  with  other  countries  on  the 
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program,  but  merely  to  give  other  interested 
countries  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  par¬ 
ticipating  agreement,  if  they  so  desire.  For 
example,  the  conferees  are  aware  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  now  going  on  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  and 
assume  that  this  new  program  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  at  an  early  date  as  part  of 
these  negotiations. 

HOUSE  PROVISIONS  RETAINED 


The  following  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
are  retained  in  the  conference  substitute 
without  any  change  other  than  perfecting  or 
clarifying  amendment: 

Section  3  requiring  the  earmarking  of  5 
percent  of  foreign  currencies  accuring  under 
title  I  for  market  development  purposes. 

Section  4  authorizing  purchase  with  for¬ 
eign  currency  of  materials  other  than  those 
required  for  the  national  stockpile. 

Section  13  requiring  that  insofar  as  practi¬ 
cal  surplus  commodities  donated  abroad  shall 
be  marked  in  the  language  of  the  locality 
where  they  are  distributed  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Section  16  providing  that  materials  cur¬ 
rently  required  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  Government  agencies  may  be  acquired 
through  barter. 

Section  17  providing  that  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  long  staple 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  1959  marketing  quota. 


ELIMINATED  FROM  HOUSE  BILL 


The  substitute  amendment  herewith  re¬ 
ported  does  not  contain  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House: 

Section  5  providing  that  payments  received 
from  loans  made  under  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  retained  by  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  for  the  making  of  additional  such 
loans. 

Section  6  requiring  that  loans  of  foreign 
currencies  made  to  foreign  countries  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  should  have  a  “mainte¬ 
nance  of  value”  provision  requiring  repay¬ 
ment  in  foreign  currencies  equivalent  to 
the  dollar  value  of  the  payment  at  the  time 
each  payment  is  made. 

Section  8  authorizing  the  establishment 
in  foreign  countries  of  food  reserves  under 
the  authority  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Section  9  authorizing  the  donation  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under  title  II 
of  the  act  “in  order  to  promote  economic 
development”  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Section  10  authorizing  the  payment  of 
"charges  for  general  average  contributions” 
out  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I. 

Section  12,  providing  that  the  Secretary 
should  permit  and  encourage  barter  for 
materials  processed  in  the  United  States 
if  the  agricultural  commodities  to  be  bar¬ 
tered  for  such  materials  are  exported  to 
friendly  foreign  countries. 

Section  18  providing  that  this  act  might 
be  cited  as  the  “Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959.” 


PROVISIONS  ADDED  TO  HOUSE  BILL 


The  following  substantive  provisions  of 
the  conference  substitute  did  not  appear  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House : 

Specifically  provides  for  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  (a)  programs  of  medical  and 
scientific  research  and  development,  (b) 
workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies  (these  two  are 
not  new  uses  but  are  specific  restatement 
of  authority  existing  in  the  act)  and  (c)  for 
the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting 
of  audiovisual  informational  and  educa¬ 
tional  material  up  to  $2.5  million  per  year; 
and  provides  that  the  appropriating  process 
shall  apply  to  all  of  the  local  currency  uses 
so  designated. 


A  provision  that  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  any  food  com¬ 
modity  is  a  surplus  commodity  for  purposes 
of  sale  under  title  I  of  the  act,  he  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  make  such  commodity 
available  for  domestic  relief  distribution. 
The  phrase  “insofar  as  practicable”  would 
give  the  Secretary  latitude  to  sell  for  foreign 
currencies  without  making  commodities 
available  for  relief  distribution  in  the  United 
States  in  certain  circumstances.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  where  the  quantity  involved  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  effective  distribution  to  needy 
families  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  commodity  makes 
such  distribution  impractical,  or  where  it  is 
desirable  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  for  mar¬ 
ket  development  purposes. 

A  provision  authorizing  disposition  of  CCC 
stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  (or 
products)  for  use  in  assistance  of  needy  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  United  States.  The  section 
also  authorizes  such  purchase  of  such  fats, 
oils,  and  products  as  will  tend  to  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
beans. 

A  section  which  requires  that  cornmeal, 
grits,  and  white  flour  distributed  under  sec¬ 
tion  (416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
or  to  schools,  be  enriched  and  packaged  in 
sanitary  containers  not  exceeding  50  pounds 
each. 

A  section  providing,  in  essence,  for  the 
same  limitation  on  rental  payments  for  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  in  the  1960  conservation 
reserve  program  as  applied  in  1959,  i.e.,  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  without 
regard  to  improvements  or  location.  This 
would  replace  the  limitation  prescribed  for) 
1960  contracts  by  the  1960  Agriculture  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  i.e.,  the  fair  rental  value ! 
based  on  past  5-year  crop  production.  The 
section  also  provides  that  the  1960  payment 
rate  cannot  exceed  what  would  have  been 
established  for  1959. 

George  M.  Grant, 

E.  C.  GA THINGS, 

Carl  Albert, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Page  Belcher, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8609)  to  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending 
the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  n,  strength¬ 
ening  the  program  of  disposals  through 
barter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
on  H.R.  8609  which  extends  Public  Law 
480.  This  is  a  very  complex  and  lengthy 
bill  which  I  will  briefly  review  at  this  time 
and  make  a  few  appropriate  comments. 

The  first  major  provision  is  the  time 
of  extension.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
on  a  2 -year  extension  of  both  titles  I  and 
n.  Title  I  calls  for  an  authorized  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1.5  billion  per  year 
whereas  title  II  calls  for  an  increased 


authorization  of  $300  million  per  year. 
The  Senate  bill  called  for  a  3-year  ex¬ 
tension  and  the  House  bill  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension,  therefore,  the  conferees  com¬ 
promised  on  2  years.  The  conferees  have 
also  agreed  on  a  permissive  2 -year  food 
stamp  plan  and  I  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  the  plan  authorized  by  the  bill  is 
strictly  pennissive.  There  is  no  require¬ 
ment  whatsoever  that  it  be  put  into  oper¬ 
ation.  The  food-stamp  program  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  surplus  commodities  actually  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  through  its  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  or  commodities  acquired  by  direct 
purchases  through  section  32  of  the  act 
of  August  24,  1935.  The  overall  maxi¬ 
mum  money  authorization  for  $250  mil¬ 
lion  which  covers  the  cost  of  sur¬ 
plus  food,  all  administrative  expenses 
and  all  distribution  costs.  The  plan  is 
only  temporary  in  nature  and  can  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  2-year  period  commencing 
February  1,  1960,  and  expiring  January 
31,  1962. 

One  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  House  bill  was  retained  when  sec¬ 
tion  104(a)  of  the  act  was  amended  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  markets  for  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  abroad.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  earmarks  at  least  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  foreign  currencies  accumu¬ 
lated  under  Public  Law  480  for  this 
worthwhile  purpose,  subject  to  subse¬ 
quent  appropriation  acts  beginning 
June  30,  1960. 

A  new  use  for  the  title  I  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  is  provided  by  allowing  up  to  $5 
million  per  year  of  foreign  currencies  to 
meet  emergency  nonfood  relief  require¬ 
ments  in  foreign  nations  for  such  things 
as  blankets,  shoes,  or  general  relief. 

\  Another  new  use  allows  the  purchase 
of  nonstrategic  and  noncritical  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
This  provision  is  the  so-called  gas  mask 
amendment  which  would  authorize 
OCDM  to  purchase  such  defense  items 
as  necessary. 

Another  new  use  allows  up  to  $2Y2 
million  per  year  of  foreign  currencies 
to  be  spent  for  audio  informational 
materials.  This  would  be  subject  to 
subsequent  appropriation  acts  but  would 
not  be  included  in  the  limitation  per¬ 
taining  to  such  materials  for  market  de¬ 
velopment  under  section  104(a). 

The  bill  also  provides  a  new  sentence 
in  section  104  (k)  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  research, 
cultural  and  educational  development, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.  This 
use  is  already  authorized  under  section 
104(e),  but  the  conference  provision 
would  make  it  subject  to  subsequent  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  under  section  104(k). 

The  conferees  have  adopted  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  authorizes  on  a  permissive 
basis  the  President  to  enter  into  long¬ 
term  commitments — up  to  10  years — for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  dollars  to  foreign  nations. 
The  law  authorizes  loans  over  a  period 
of  20  years  in  accepting  the  long-term 
credit  program.  The  conferees  again  re¬ 
frained  from  adopting  language  that 
could  possibly  be  construed  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  such 
a  program. 
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Other  provisions  included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  requirement  that,  insofar  as 
practicable,  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  donated  overseas  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  be  labeled  in  the  language  of 
the  locality  to  which  they  are  sent. 

Second.  A  requirement  that  cornmeal, 
grits,  and  white  flour  distributed  to 
schools  be  enriched  and  packaged  in  san¬ 
itary  containers  which  weigh  less  than 
50  pounds. 

Third.  Permission  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  barter  for  strategic 
or  critical  materials  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Government  agencies.  This  is 
not  a  change  in  the  barter  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  but  merely  a  very  minor 
change  to  the  1956  Agricultural  Act. 

Fourth.  A  provision  authorizing  the 
disposition  of  CCC  stocks  of  animal  fats, 
edible  oils  for  use  in  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States,  and 
the  authorization  to  purchase  such  fats, 
oils,  and  production  as  will  help  to  main¬ 
tain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and 
soybeans. 

Fifth.  A  provision  to  give  priority  to 
needy  people  in  the  United  States  over 
foreign  sales  and  donations  under  Public 
Law  480,  insofar  as  practicable. 

Sixth.  A  provision  to  clarify  language 
in  this  year’s  appropriation  act  dealing 
with  the  conservation  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank. 

Seventh.  A  provision  to  prevent  the 
1960  national  marketing  quota  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton  from  going  below  90 
percent  of  what  that  quota  was  in  1959. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  BILL  ON' 
EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

On  September  10,  1959,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  on  H.R.  8609  by 
Mr.  Cooley,  “To  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  by  extending  the 
authorities  of  titles  I  and  II,  strength¬ 
ening  the  program  of  disposals  through 
barter,  and  for  other  purposes.”  The 
main  provisions  of  the  conference  bill 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Extends  title  I  for  2  years  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1961,  with  an  increased  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.5  billion  per  year. 

Second.  Extends  title  II  for  2  years  to 
December  31,  1961,  with  an  increased 
authorization  of  $300  million  per  year. 

Third.  Places  increased  emphasis  on 
developing  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  by  earmarking,  subject  to  sub¬ 
sequent  appropriations,  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  Requires  that,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  agricultural  commodities  donated 
abroad  under  the  act  be  labeled  in  the 
language  of  the  locality  to  which  they 
are  sent. 

Fifth.  Provides  up  to  $5  million  per 
year  of  foreign  currencies  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  nonfood  relief  requirements — 
other  than  requirements  for  surplus 
foods — in  foreign  nations. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  long-term  commitments — up 
to  10  years — for  the  sale  of  U.S.  surpluses 
in  dollars  to  foreign  nations.  Loans  will 
be  repaid  over  a  period  of  20  years  at  an 
interest  rate  not  more  than  the  current 
cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


Seventh.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  permissive  2-year  food  stamp  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  $250  million  worth 
of  surplus  food  per  year  to  needy  people 
in  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  the  use  of  title  I 
foreign  currencies  to  purchase  nonstra- 
tegic  and  noncritical  materials  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

Ninth.  Permits  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  barter  for  strategic  or 
critical  materials  to  meet  requirements 
of  Government  agencies. 

Tenth.  Provides  that  1960  extra  long 
staple  cotton  marketing  quota  cannot 
be  less  than  90  percent  of  1959  quota. 

Eleventh.  Enrichment  and  sanitary 
packaging  of  donated  cereals:  Requires 
cornmeal,  grits,  and  white  flour  dis¬ 
tributed  under  section  416(3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1849,  or  to  schools, 
to  be  enriched  and  packaged  in  sanitary 
containers  not  exceeding  50  pounds. 

Twelfth.  For  the  conservation  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  the  bill  provides  for  the 
same  limitation  on  rental  payments  for 
contracts  entered  into  in  1960  as  applied 
in  1959,  that  is,  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  land  determined  without  regard  to 
improvements  or  location.  This  would 
replace  the  limitation  prescribed  for  1960 
contracts  by  the  1960  appropriation  act, 
that  is,  the  fair  rental  value  based  on 
past  5 -year  crop  production.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  1960  payment  rate 
cannot  exceed  what  would  have  been 
established  for  1959. 

Thirteenth.  Domestic  relief:  Insofar 
as  practical  the  bill  gives  use  of  surplus 
food  for  reasonable  necessary  domestic 
relief  priority  over  title  I  sales. 

Fourteenth.  Provides  for  use  of  title  I 
foreign  currencies  for  research,  cultural 
and  educational  development,  health,  nu¬ 
trition,  and  sanitation,  subject  to  subse¬ 
quent  appropriation  acts. 

Fifteenth.  Provides  a  new  section 
104(p)  to  carry  material  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  section  104(o)  and  provides 
for  use  of  title  I  foreign  currencies  for 
audio-informational  materials  up  to  $2  y2 
million  per  year  subject  to  subsequent 
appropriation  acts. 

Sixteenth.  Authorizes  disposition  of 
CCC  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible 
oils — or  products — for  use  in  assistance  of 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States. 
Authorizes  such  purchase  of  such  fats, 
oils,  and  products  as  will  help  to  main¬ 
tain  the  suport  level  for  cottonseed  and 
soybeans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  on  their  splendid 
work  done  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  extending  the 
1954  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  constant  pressure  on  our  im¬ 
migration  quotas  by  directing  certain 
categories  if  immigrants  to  Latin 
America  for  agricultural  settlement  are 
particularly  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  will  permit  the  use  of  cer¬ 


tain  local  currencies,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  104(g) ,  for  the  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  countries  of  Latin 
America.  The  availability  of  such  funds 
has  been  ascertained  through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  which  I  had 
with  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  I  have  included 
this  correspondence  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  July  22,  1959,  and  it 
appears  on  page  12772  of  that  Record. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
certainly  be  noted  by  those  governments 
of  Latin  American  countries  which  may 
benefit  from  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  affected  will  work  out  the  nec¬ 
essary  projects  in  such  form  as  to  permit 
the  assignment  of  priorities  to  the 
financing  of  land  settlements  for  foreign 
and  native  migrants.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  in  so  doing  the  gov¬ 
ernments  will  serve  their  own  best  inter¬ 
ests  and  that  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  this  proposed  law  will  be  carried  out 
through  the  cooperation  of  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  recipients  of  the  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  stands  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  the  governments  of  Latin  America  in 
the  preparation  of  the  appropriate  plans 
and  projects.  One  of  them,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colony  established  by  Dutch  immi¬ 
grants  in  Brazil,  the  settlement  known  as 
Holambra,  deserves  immediate  and  most 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8609. 

WILL  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  NOW 

CARRY  OUT  THE  WILL  OF  CONGRESS  AND  START 

A  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8609  makes 
several  changes  in  the  wording  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  adopted  by  the  House, 
but  as  the  author  of  the  amendment 
which  has  now  added  such  a  program  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954, 1  am  by  no  means 
too  unhappy  about  the  changes,  that  is, 
-  if  they  merely  mean  what  I  have  been 
informed  they  mean.  I  personally  think 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  dollar  lim¬ 
itation  in  the  bill,  reduced  from  $1  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  $250  million  a  year,  there 
is  no  change  of  any  real  substance.  Of 
course,  if  a  careful  reading  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  should  show  otherwise, 
I  will  have  to  take  that  back,  but  since 
the  bill  is  not  yet  printed  and  copies  are 
not  available  for  careful  study,  I  am 
accepting  the  committee  reassurances 
on  that  score. 

Now  the  question  is :  will  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  make  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  provided  in  the  bill  to  institute 
a  food  stamp  plan  as  a  more  effective 
means  of  distributing  surplus  food  to  the 
provably  needy  in  this  country?  I  am 
well  aware  of  Mr.  Benson’s  antipathy 
to  the  whole  idea,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  will  cost  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — but  not  the  American  people  as 
taxpayers — a  little  more  money,  perhaps, 
to  use  the  regular  stores  as  a  means  of 
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distribution  rather  than  the  “dump” 
method  now  in  operation.  At  present, 
the  program  consists  of  unloading  car¬ 
loads  of  flour,  rice,  cornmeal,  and  dried 
skim  milk  onto  those  localities  willing 
to  undertake  the  difficult  and  expensive 
task  of  setting  up  warehouse  depots  and 
storing  and  then  distributing  the  few 
surplus  commodities  now  included. 

GROUPS  WHICH  SHOULD  DEMAND  ACTION 

As  originally  introduced  in  1954  and 
in  every  Congress  since  then,  my  food 
stamp  bill  not  only  authorized,  but  also 
directed,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
institute  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  food  to  America’s 
needy.  The  bill  now  before  us  in  final 
form  merely  authorizes,  but  does  not 
direct.  I  am  sorry  that  such  a  conces¬ 
sion  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  have  the 
program  enacted.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
willing  to  concede  that  by  merely  author¬ 
izing  rather  than  directing,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  futile  gesture  in  view  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  well-known  opposition  to  the 
whole  idea. 

My  reason  for  saying  so  is  this:  every 
city  in  the  Nation  now  participating  in 
the  present  limited  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  needy  has  had  so  much  agon¬ 
izing  experience  under  this  program — so 
much  unnecessary  redtape  and  expense 
and  so  much  disappointment  over  the 
limited  variety  of  foods  available  for 
distribution — that  I  am  sure  the  citizens 
of  our  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  in  those  areas,  will  insist  in  every 
way  they  can  make  their  views  heard 
that  the  Secretary  now  proceed  to  set  up 
a  food  stamp  plan. 

And  the  hard-pressed  farmers  experi¬ 
encing  periodic  overabundance  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities  which  are  not  included 
under  price  support  operations,  will  now 
have  every  right  to  insist  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  use  his  existing  section  32  authority, 
and  the  customs  receipts  he  receives' 
from  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  to 
buy  up  and  divert  from  the  market  more 
fresh  foods,  since  he  will  have  a  ready¬ 
made  outlet  for  such  items  under  the  food 
stamp  plan.  At  present,  he  is  grudgingly 
using  only  a  part  of  his  section  32  money 
to  buy  up  only  those  perishable  surplus 
items  which  can  be  disposed  of  through  * 
the  school  lunch  program.  As  a  result, 
the  broiler  industry,  the  egg  producers, 
the  truck  farmers  and  others  have  not 
really  been  helped  as  they  should  be  dur¬ 
ing  recent  crisis  in  overproduction  by 
the  huge  section  32  fund  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  controls.  That  fund  now 
totals  over  $500  million  available  for  this 
year.  If  he  continues  to  use  it  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  hundreds  of  millions  of  this 
money,  diverted  from  customs  receipts 
to  help  both  the  farmer  and  our  needy 
would  again  revert  to  the  Treasury 
each  year,  rather  than  be  used  for  the 
purposes  Congress  has  always  intended 
ever  since  the  section  32  program  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1934. 

NOW  UP  TO  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 
the  Record  with  a  reiteration  of  all  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  use  of  a  food 
stamp  plan  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  Nation’s  grocery  stores  to  help  dis¬ 


tribute  surplus  foods  of  all  kinds  to  the 
needy.  But  I  do  think  it  important  to 
point  out  that  all  of  the  -people  and 
groups  and  interests  directly  involved— 
the  cities  now  attempting  to  distribute 
surplus  food,  the  grocery  stores  now  be¬ 
ing  bypassed  in  surplus  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  needy  now  receiving  such  a  dis¬ 
tressingly  inadequate  variety  of  surplus 
foods  in  a  distressingly  cumbersome 
once-a-month  distribution  program,  the 
farmers  not  now  deriving  full  benefits 
from  section  32  funds  and  authority,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  see  us 
spending  billions  to  give  away  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  food  overseas  while  doing  so 
little  to  help  our  own  needy  with  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  and  varieties  of  surplus 
food — all  of  these  people  have  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  insist  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  despite  his  prejudices  in 
the  matter,  use  the  authority  in  this  bill 
to  institute  a  food  stamp  plan. 

If  the  public  is  not  going  to  press  for 
intelligent  use  of  Government-owned 
food  in  a  way  which  will  help  our  needy 
most  effectively,  then  passing  this  law 
would  indeed  be  a  futile  gesture.  But  I 
am  sure  that  now  that  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  useful  and  intelligent  machin¬ 
ery  needed,  the  public  will  insist  it  be 
used  by  the  bureaucrats  in  charge,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  own  preconceived  ideas 
and  past  obstructionism. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  THGjClAS  H.  ' 
DOWD  / 

(Mr.  McCORMA&JK  a^ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mi .  McCORMACKc  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  great/^kmericans  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  sons 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  decades,  lVthe  late  Judge  Thomas  H. 
Dowd,  who /lied  on  September  \  1959. 
For  44  year's  he  served  as  a  judge\f  the 
superior /court  of  the  Commonw^lth 
of  Massachusetts,  longest  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  history  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  \ 

Tudge  Dowd  was  a  man  of  boundless 
energies.  As  he  said  a  year  or  so  ago, 
/I  have  never  been  idle.”  He  retired 
from  the  superior  court  last  October  and 
he  had  not  missed  a  day  in  over  40  years 
Born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Judge  Dowd 
worked  his  way  through  Holy  Cross  Col¬ 
lege  by  acting  as  a  principal  of  a  night 
school.  He  graduated  cum  laude  in  1897. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  talkers 
of  the  country.  He  was  called  “the  wild 
Irish  orator”  when  he  stumped  the  coun¬ 
try  in  his  younger  days  to  win  freedom 
for  Ireland.  After  graduating  from  Holy 
Cross  College,  Judge  Dowd  entered  Bos¬ 
ton  University  law  school  and  completed 
the  S-year  course  in  1  year,  graduating 
with  honors  in  1896.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1897. 
Piioi  to  his  appointment  to  the  superior 
court,  and  in  1901  in  a  strong  Republican 
district,  he  was  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  State  senate,  and  won.  That 
was  his  first  vote  in  Boston,  and  as  he 
said,  “The  first  vote  I  ever  cast  in  the 
Boston  election  was  for  myself,  and  I 
won.  Judge  Dowd  later  served  as  a 


member  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Aider- 
men  before  returning  to  his  law  practice 
in  Boston.  a 

In  1914  he  was  appointed  justice  of  ttfe 
Boston  municipal  court  by  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  David  I.  Walsh,  who  was  then /Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.  He  seiVed  on 
the  municipal  bench  from  1914>^o  1934, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  th/superior 
court  bench  by  the  late  Governor  James 
Michael  Curley.  / 

Judge  Dowd  was  a  towe^of  strength  to 
the  Massachusetts  judiciary.  His  years 
of  service  on  the  municipal  court  bench 
and  the  superior  co/rt  bench,  and  his 
judicious  manner,  .will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  among  the  judges  and  the  lawyers 
of  Massachusetts  A  man  of  strong  con¬ 
victions,  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  fine 
differentiating  judicial  mind.  He  was 
also  a  mpn  of  deep  religious  faith. 
Judge  Do/d  was  a  great  American. 

I  extend  to  his  son  my  deep  sympathy 
in  his  .great  loss  and  sorrow. 


CERTAIN  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
/  BALANCE  OF  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  is  shall  be 
in  order  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  of  Congress  to  consider  confer¬ 
ence  reports  the  same  day  reported,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  2 
of  rule  XXVIII;  that  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  be  considered 
at  any  tune,  notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  clause  22  of  rule  XI;  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  recesses  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair;  and  for  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  Members  to  move  to  suspend 
the  rules,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  1,  rule  XXVII. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object— these  matters  were  all  cleared 
with  me.  They  are  the  customary  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  adopted  when  we  come 
up  to  the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  un- 
"derstood,  of  course,  that  any  suspensions 
of  the  rules  would  be  agreed  to  by  me  as 
thX  minority  leader  before  they  are  put 
on.  \Again  may  I  say  that  I  shall  consult 
with  toe  other  leaders  on  my  side  and 
with  tmsmembers  of  the  committee  in¬ 
volved  before  any  suspensions  are  agreed 
to.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  sincerely  nisne  we  can  wind  up  this 
session  of  Congress  tomorrow  night. 
Possibly  that  cannot  be  done.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  should  be.  done  not  later  than 
Monday  of  next  wefck.  So,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  ^o  along  with  these 
requests  because,  if  I  were  the  majority 
leader,  under  similar  circumstances  I 
would  make  the  same  requests,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentWnan  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  if  he 
were  the  minority  leader,  woulNagree  to 
such  requests  as  I  shall  agree  to  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  by  reseniation 
of  objection.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  was  a  rather 
volved  and  extensive  request  that  the\ 
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report  on  H.  R.  8385 >  the 


1,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conferend 

mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for  I960,  and  acted  upon  amendments  which 
had  been  reported  ii Z disagreement*  This  Dill  will  novkbe  sent  to  the  President, 

pp.  18118-22,  1816^-72 

The  conferee's  agreed  to  J*>550  million  for  the  Developr^ent  loan  Fund,  ,,>150 

million  for  teoKnical  cooperation,  <vl, 910,000  for  ocean  freight  for  voluntary 

agencies,  items  for  payment  of  claims  against  the  Governments  and  a  provision 

prohibiting  Jdhe  use  of  funds  herein  appropriated  to  finance  tne  construction  of 

water  or  related  land-resource  projects  which  do  not  meet  the  standards  for  such 

projects  Zn  the  U.  S*  They  deleted  the  limit  on  foreign  aid  forearm  production. 

Th/house  agreed  to  the  following  items  in  modified  amounts /ym  the 

Senate/concurred  in  the  House  action:  Civil  defense  and_mobilizatibn  ^notions 

performed  by  other  Federal  agencies,  as  may  be  designated  by  OCDM,  '..>^250,000; 

participation  in  the  century  21  exposition,  «  Advisory 

opr  Intergovernmental  Relations ,  >50,000.  PP»  18169,  18119 

By  a  vote  of  221  to  81,  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment 
J  ^  _ j _ j  j  ~  con  nnn  -Pnr*  tt 


.ssion 


extend  the  Commission 
18169-71 


on  Civil  Rights  2  years  and  provide  >500,000  for  it,  \pp 


2.  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION;  SURPLUS  COFVODITIES.  Sen.  Cooper  spoke  in  support  of  his 

amendment  to  Public  Law  480  regarding  domestic  distribution  of  surpl  ^ 

made  available  to  foreign  countries,  and  inserted  a  letter  from _ _  p  .  .  . 


is 


listing  food  commodities  sold  under  Public  law  480  but  not  donated  to  needv 
persons  in  the  U.  S.  pp„  18072-4  * 


U  PURCHASING;  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen.  Morse  spoke  in  favor  of  the  recent  legislator! 
\  extending  the  principle  of  set-asides  for  mOl  business  in  the  pSctofi^and 
ssale  of  Government  property.  pp„  18082-4  ^  a 


4*  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Javits  gave  a  report  on  his  activities,  including/commenfcs 
vp-ri^uS  aspects  of  the  farm  program,  pp.  18089-92  '  ® 


5’  Sen.  Humphrey  made  suggestions  for  settlement  of  ^bor-management 

disputes  \Ln  the  meat-packing  industry.  pc  18104  ' 


6,  BILLS  PASSED  OVER,  without  discussion,  included?  «S«-91  and  4601t  to  liroit- 

4o  -national-  - -  .  > 


oacoo  the  motancoo  in  which  refaitomonb  -bonofita  am  with. 


.  u  d  /mn  4.  I —  ~  4.X1  iiauinjnionu-pcnoinio  aro  with' 

H7  /,m?/  to  Provide  for  a  £gntermi->l  celobration  of  tho  BBt.-ihUffhrnnnh 

IJSDA,  -etc.;  H.  R.  5140.  to 


-  ■  extend  tho  to  ndjnnt. 

M”iJT”d:totlon'OTep  oto»s  Su  1851,- to  ootablicih  i  oommicsion  on- 

a— Department— of — g*,-?  . n  i  ..   ... 


gpionee1  and  Teohnolf^gyj  S»-1789j  to  alloviato  f roighfc  oar 


shortage-8;  S.  1711,  the  food-for-peace  bill.  pp.  18105-7 


7#  P™I18:L08-llGOmmitt 6e ' S ^\port  of  activities  wa^inserted  by  Chairman  Chavez. 


0 


Sen.  Keating  sWke  in  favor  m.  the  program  of  marking  American 

t0.Shr  C°Ttry  2f  or^P-n  when  W  are  exported,  and  said  he  would  go 
abroad  to  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  pp.  18111—12 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  J^bn^on  inserted  a  summary  of  congressional 
accomplishments  during  the  session0 /ptf).  18122—53 


10o  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sens.  Johnson  anf  Dirks^n  debated  the  validity  of  tables  on 
appropriations  which  Sen.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  the  Record,  pp.  18153-4 


11.  ADJOURNMENT.  Both  Houses  adjourned  sine  die\  pp.  18155,  18161-2,  18175,  18178 
( Under  H.  J.  Res.  531,  whi^h  is  pending  for  Presidential  action,  the  next 
regular  session  will  be  gift  at  noon  Wed.,  Jan.  6\l96c.) 


HOUSE 


(Continuation  oY  House  proceedings  of  Sept.  14  and\l5  following  the 
House  recess  at  11:15  p.  m. ,  Sept.  14) 


12.  EDUCATIONAL  EX^ANGE.  Received  from  the  State  Department  the  21st  semiannual 

report  on  th£  international  educational  exchange  program  of\hat  Department, 
p.  18178 


13.  RESEARCHj/SCIENCE.  Received  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp^ce  Adminis¬ 
tration  a  report  covering  the  contracts  negotiated  by  the  National\Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  during  the  period  Jan.  1  through  June  30,  1959. 
p.  JB178 


Received  from  the  State  Department  a  proposed  bill  "to  give  effect >to 
the  Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Shrimp";  to  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  p.  18178 


L5.  ADMINISTRATION.  Received  from  HEW  a  proposed  bill  "to  enable  the  Department  of 
^™t«f^d';lCa^?'0n  aSd  *flfa?e  fndits  various  units  to  perform  their  functions 
authority0"  plyi8178effeCtlVely  by  providin§  them  with  certain  administrative 
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The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Co?toressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  will  Republished  not  later  than  Monday, 
October  5,  1959.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  \marks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  ta/the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Statuary  HaH.  Capitol,  before  th^jc  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  riAYDEN,  Ofiairman. 


[ Senate  proceedings  of  September  14, 
1959] 

PRESENTATION  CEREMONY  AT 
APOSTOLIC  DELEGATION  OF 
LATIN  VERSION  OF  LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
Mi-.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  re¬ 
cently  an  impressive  ceremony,  attended 
by  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
representatives  of  our  Government,  was 
held  at  the  apostolic  delegation  in 
Washington.  The  Right  Reverend  Ed¬ 
win  Ryan,  D.D.,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  aj 
that  time  presented  to  the  apostojac 
delegate  his  Latin  translation  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  address  at  Gettysburg.  The  docu¬ 
ment,  engrossed  on  vellum,  hys  been 
presented  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  John 
XXin,  for  exhibition  in  t hje  Vatican 
Library. 

Msgr.  Edwin  Ryan  ha/f  long  been 
known  to  Latinists  here  smd  abroad  for 
his  writings  on  the  history  of  the  Latin 
language.  That  his  Xatin  version  of 
Lincoln’s  address  ijr  now  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  is  an 
honor  to  American  scholarship.  It  is 
also  recognized fy  the  broadcasts  of  the 
Latin  version  dver  the  Voice  of  America. 

In  order/that  Monsignor  Ryan’s 
scholarly  Wrk  may  be  more  widely  avail¬ 
able  to  lih/aries  and  to  persons  interested 
in  the  sjfady  of  Latin,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Latin  translation,  as 
published  in  the  Cosmos  Club  Bulletin 
for/rune  1959,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

ladam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
^bnsent  that  there  also  be  included  in 


the  Record  a  statement  of  the  ceremony 
held  at  the  apostmicNielegation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Junf/l7,  at\he  time  the  Latin 
translation  of  Lincoln's.  Gettysburg  ad¬ 
dress  was  ^presented  tov  the  apostolic 
delegate  t*J  be  forwarded  tV  the  Vatican 
Library^ 

Thene  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  the  translation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follov 

Presentation  Remarks  by  SenatorVJohn 
Sherman  Cooper,  Chairman,  Lin^pln 
Sesquicentennial  Commission 

Your  Excellency:  During  the  year  of  191 
our  Nation  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  world,’ 
is  honoring  a  great  and  good  man  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  wisdom  and  faith  in  his  country 
enabled  him,  as  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  lead  the  Nation  safely  through  a 
civil  war  which  united  forever  the  people 
of  our  country.  He  led  a  nation  at  war,  but 
it  has  been  said  “he  was  the  only  man  in 
history  who  ever  led  an  army  into  battle 
loving  his  enemies  more  than  he  loved  him¬ 
self.” 

We  honor  Lincoln  today  as  the  Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  presents  to 
you  this  classical  translation  in  Latin  of 
the  historic  Gettysburg  Address,  to  be  added 
to  other  rare  documents  in  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  unusual  archives — 
the  Vatican  Library.  These  words  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  which  speak  of  government  by  the 
people,  were  translated  into  the  Latin  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Edwin  Ryan  of  Stepinac 
School,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  are  en¬ 
grossed  and  illuminated  on  fine  parchment. 

The  address,  made  by  President  Lincoln 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Soldiers’  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
November  19,  1863,  is  presented  to  the  Vati¬ 


can  Library  in  the  hope  that  it  will  recall 
to  all  who  view  it,  and  read  it,  the  ideals 
and  life  of  Lincoln. 

'His  humanity  and  his  humor,  his  humility 
/born  in  the  hard  struggles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  life,  his  perseverance,  have  made 
the  peoples  of  the  world  remember  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  know  instinctively  that  he 
is  one  with  them — that  he  understood  their 
sorrows,  their  struggles,  and  their  hope  of 
better  things. 

Your  Excellency,  it  is  my  honor  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Com¬ 
mission  to  present  this  document  to  you 
for  presentation  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  John 
XXIII,  and  the  Vatican  Library. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Apud  Gettysburg 
Pronuntiata  Contio 

Octoginta  et  septem  abhinc  jam  annos 
rempublicam  novam,  libertate  inceptam 
atque  hominibus  natura  paribus  dedicatam, 
majores  his  in  regionibus  ediderunt.  Nunc 
bello  intestino  ac  tremendo  illaqueatis  oritur 
norbis  percontatio  num  civitas  aliqua  tali 
spiritu  informata  diutina  perdurare  valebit. 
Loco  insigni  luctationis,  ad  partem  campi 
consecrandam  in  sepulcrum  eorum  qui 
animas  ad  patriae  vitam  conservandam  hie 
posuerunt,  confluximus.  Congruit  omnino 
decetque  peragere  haec,  sensu  tamen  altiore 
hanc  terram  dedicare,  consecrare,  sanctifi- 
care,  nobis  non  competit,  quoniam  fortes 
qui  hie  proeliati  sunt,  sive  superstites  manent 
sive  interfecti  jacent,  facultatem  exiguam 
nostram  aut  amplificandi  consecrationem  aut 
imminuendi  magnopere  superaverunt.  Ef- 
fata  nostra  haec  paululum  animadvertentur 
homines  atque  ea  brevi  obliviscentur,  id 
taWien  quod  hice  confecerunt  nullo  pacto  de 
men^pria  dilabetur.  Nobis  adhuc  in  vita 
versaWtibus  immo  vero  potius  incumbit 
operi  iWompleto  dedicari  quod  in  hac  pugna 
fortissimi  hactenus  tarn  praeclare  provexere. 
Remanet  Nut  huic  penso  nos  conferamus, 
nempe,  ex  dais  defunctis  coronatis  studium 
corroboratunk  haurire  muneri  fungendo  cui 
illi  ex  imo  Ncorde  sese  obtulerunt,  hio 
mentibUs  elatis  Matuere  necem  his  observatls 
illatam  non  fore  Britain.  Quo  fiet  ut  civitas 
haec  Deo  adjuvant©  libertati  renascetur,  et 
ditio  in  populo  funoata,  a  populo  gesta,  ad 
populi  salutem  directa,  nequaquam  de 
mundo  tabescens  interiplt. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  '''Reverend  Edwin 
Ryan,  Archbishop  StepinAq  High  School, 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

In  offering  to  the  Vatican  Library  my  Latln 
version  of  Lincoln’s  immortal  address,  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission  is 
seeking  to  demonstrate  that  AmericVs  con¬ 
secration  to  freedom  in  the  order  of  fixture 
Is  a  prelusion  to  the  belief  in  freedom  irk  the 
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of  grace.  Lincoln  has  expressed  suc¬ 
cinctly,  the  truth  that  human  freedom  is 
based  upon  human  equality.  While  recog¬ 
nizing  the  inequalities  of  bodily  vigor,  of  in- 
tellecutal  ^endowment,  he  reminds  us  that 
beneath  tnqse  inequalities  lies  a  funda¬ 
mental  equality,  an  essential  concomitant 
of  human  nathre.  He  declares  that  what¬ 
ever  be  the  diversity  of  gifts,  “men  are 
created  equal.” 

That  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  teach 
ing  of  Christ's  church.  She  has  ever  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  inequalities  that  are  obvious, 
and  even  the  inequalities^  in  the  distribution 
of  grace,  do  not  contravene  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  of  all  men,\s  human  beings. 
It  is  that  doctrine  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
church’s  insistence  on  human\lignity.  She 
reminds  us  that  when  a  man  loses  his  free¬ 
dom  he  loses  what  makes  him  xfully  and 
completely  a  man,  that,  no  man,  no  group 
of  men,  no  government,  has  a  rightkto  at¬ 
tack  human  freedom,  that  even  God  HUnself, 
though  He  goes  to  almost  inconceivable 
lengths  to  free  us  from  sin,  will  not 
prive  us  of  freedom,  since  the  only  servick, 
an  intelligent  being  can  render  to  God  is  a 
service  that  is  free. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  document  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Eternal  City  as  a  testimony  to 
the  fundamental  harmony  that  is  heard 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  proclaims  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  what  St.  Paul  proclaims  in  the 
order  of  grace — that  the  freedom  for  which 
the  heroes  at  Gettysburg  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  must  advance  hand  in 
hand  with  that  freedom  for  which  the 
church’s  martyrs,  following  their  Master, 
have  laid  down  their  lives,  “the  freedom 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.” 

Acceptance  Remarks  by  His  Excellency 

Egidio  Vagnozzi,  Apostolic  Delegate  to 

the  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Excellency,  Monsig¬ 
nor,  and  distinguished  representatives  of 
different  countries,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  receive  today  this  copy  of 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  famous  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address  by  the  American  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  address  is  one  of 
the  greatest  documents  ever  issued  by  man. 
It  is  a  great  American  document;  it  is  a 
great  human  document,  and  I  might  truly 
say  that  it  is  a  great  Christian  document. 

I  accept  it  with  great  pleasure  from  your 
hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  send  it  to 
the  Holy  Father  to  be  kept  in  the  Vatican 
Library. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  the  Commission,  and 
the  American  people  for  this  presentation. 


September  15 


COOPER  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC 
LAW  480 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  statement  regarding 
the  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  week, 
sustained  by  the  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  and  adopted  by  the  Congress,  mak¬ 
ing  it  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  supply  needy  people  in 
the  United  States  with  food  before  this 
surplus  food  is  sold  abroad  for  foreign 
currencies.  I  ask  that  there  be  inserted 
also  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  surplus 
foods  which  have  been  sold  for  foreign 
currency  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  but  which  were  not  supplied  to 
needy  peoples  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  that  under  my 
amendment  many  of  these  foods  will, 
from  now  on,  also  be  supplied  to  needy 
families  in  the  United  States — as  they 
should  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment,  letter,  and  tables  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  adopted  last 
Friday  my  amendment  to  give  first  priority 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy 
people  of  our  own  country. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480,  which  makes  its  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  supply,  insofar 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  the  needs  of  un¬ 
employed  men  and  women,  their  children, 
and  older  people  in  this  country  before  sell¬ 
ing  surplus  foods  abroad  for  soft  currencies, 
will  be  of  great  help.  Almost  immediately, 
it  should  make  possible  the  addition  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  fats — in  the  form  of  beans  and 
cooking  oils,  at  least — to  the  starches  now 
being  distributed  from  surplus  Government 
stocks. 

My  amendment  reverses  the  existing  pri¬ 
orities,  as  claimed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  that  the  needs  of  our  people 
must  be  considered  above  those  of  sales 
abroad  for  local  currencies. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  better  variety  of  foods  should  be  made 
available  in  the  domestic  food  distribution 
program,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  practical  to 
do  so. 

It  clearly  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  make  the  bountiful  food  production 
of  our  farmers  available  to  needy  people  of 
this  country  before  undertaking  title  I,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  sales. 

It  authorizes  the  costs  necessary  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  donate  to  the  domestic  food  dis¬ 
tribution  program,  surplus  foods  which  may 
not,  at  a  particular  time,  be  held  in  Govern¬ 
ment  inventory.  While  many  Members  of 


Congress  have  insisted  that  the  Secretary  al¬ 
ready  has  this  authority,  the  amendment 
gives  him  separate  authority. 

In  working  to  obtain  first  consideration 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  foods  for  the  needy 
people  of  our  country,  I  have  not  wished  to 
draw  the  contrast  between  their  needs  and 
the  amount  of  food  which  have  been  sent 
abroad  as  surplus  in  recent  years.  But  now 
that  my  amendment  has  been  enacted,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  publish  the  facts.  I 
think  they  make  very  clear  the  need  for  my 
amendment,  and  the  reasons  I  worked  for  it. 

I  will  therefore  insert  in  the  Record  these 
facts,  as  I  have  received  them  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Department  a  list  of  some  of  the 
surplus  foods  sold  for  soft  curr-ncy  under 
title  I  to  other  countries.  I  point  out  that 
these  particular  items — the  foods  listed — 
were  all  surplus  foods  which  were  not  made 
available  in  any  part  of  that  entire  fiscal 
year  to  the  people  of  our  own  country. 
There  were  other  sales  for  soft  currency  of 
foods  which  were  not  at  that  time  being 
made  available  to  needy  families  in  this 
country,  but  which  some  time  .  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  distributed  domestically  to 
some  degree. 

I  emphasize  that  I  strongly  support  Public 
Law  480  sales.  I  am  glad  that  we  can  share 
our  abundance  with  other  countries.  I  only 
point  out  that  these  foods  should  have  been 
made  available  to  needy  families  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time. 

Under  my  amendment,  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  in  the  future. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14,  1959. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  10,  1959,  request¬ 
ing  information  concerning  surplus  food 
commodities  included  in  title  I,  Public  Law 
480  agreements  which  were  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement,  donated  to  needy  persons 
in  family  units  in  the  United  States. 

The  enclosed  tables  should  furnish  the 
information  you  desire.  Discussions  by  FAS 
officials  with  your  office  indicate  that  to  ex¬ 
pedite  preparation  of  the  material  we  need 
not  show  ocean  transportation  costs.  The 
tables  list  the  agreements  by  dates,  and  com¬ 
modities  are  shown  which  were  not  donated 
to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States  during 
the  particular  fiscal  year.  Also,  a  list  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  balances  for  individual  coun¬ 
tries  as  of  June  30,  1959,  would  satisfy  your 
need  for  information  on  currencies. 

If  further  information  is  desired,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Miller. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


I1  cod  commodities  sold  under  title  I,  Public  I.aic  .',80,  but  not  donated  to  needy 


Country 


Fiscal  year  1955: 

Austria _ 

Chile _ 

'■■■  Colombia... 
Greece.. _ 


Israel _ 


Italy . 

Japan _ 


Date  of  agreement 


June  14,  1955 . . . 

Jan.  27,  1955 . . . 

June  23,  1955 . . 

June  24,  1955 . 

—.do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . . 

Apr.  29,  1955 . . .... 

June  16,  1955  (amendment). 

...do . . . 

Apr.  29,  1955 . . . 

June  15,  1955  (amendment)— 

May  23, 1955 . 

...do . . 

May  31,  1955 . 

. do . 


persons,  in  family  units  in  the  T'nited  States 


Commodity 


Description  of  commodity 


Corn _ 

Wheat _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Corn... _ 

Oats _ 

Evaporated  milk. 

Wheat _ 

- do . . 

Barley _ 

Grain  sorghums— 

_ do _ 

Wheat _ 

Corn.. . . . 

Wheat . . 

Barley _ 


No.  2  or  better. 

_ do.. . 

_ do . . 

. do.. . 

_ do . . 

No.  3  or  better. 

No.  2  or  better. 

- do . . 

No.  3  or  better.. 
No.  2  or  better.. 

- do . 

- do _ _ _ 

- do . 

- do . . 

- do_„ . 


Unit 

Approx¬ 

imate 

quantity 

Million 

units 

Bushel _ 

3.2 

...  -  .do _ 

1.3 

do _ 

.8 

_ do _ 

3.6 

_ do _ 

1. 1 

_ do _ 

1.3 

Pound..  ... 

8.4 

Bushel _ 

1.9 

_ do . . 

1.2 

- do . 

.4 

- do . . 

1.2 

. do . - 

.9 

_ do . 

1.9 

- do . . 

13.7 

.-...do _ 

3.5  1 

Export 

market 

value 


Million 

dollars 

4.5 
2.2 

1.6 
6.1 
1.5 

.9 

1.1 

3.3 

1.9 

.5 

1.5 
1.2 

1.6 
2.6 

21.3 

3.5 
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Food  commodities  sold  under  title  1,  Public  Law  480,  but  not  donated  to  needy  persons  in  family  units  in  the  United  States — Continued 


Country 

Date  of  agreement 

Commodity 

Description  of  commodity 

Unit 

Approx¬ 

imate 

quantity 

Export 

market 

value 

Fiscal  year  1955 — Con. 

Peru . 

Feb.  7,  1955  (amended  June 
25,  1955). 

Apr.  20,  1955 . •_ . 

Wheat . . . 

Million 

units 

3.7 

2.0 

3.7 

6.7 
3.4 

15.6 

3.8 

1.3 

.8 

6.6 

4.4 
8.6 

4.5 

24.8 
.2 

15.0 

.9 

5.0 

50.8 

7.3 
1.8 

1.4 

1.  1 

9.6 

4.7 
33.0 

.6 

5.8 

1.4 

29.1 
199.0 

13.9 

2.3 

7.5 

50.3 

44.3 

152. 1 

45.6 

14.6 

23. 1 

26.2 

11.1 

10.3 
15.0 

3.1 

5.4 

8.4 
4.0 

.5 

10.4 
.8 

1.4 

57.8 

276.6 

108.6 

6.9 

120.3 

32.8 

69.6 

86.3 

165.3 
.7 

5.0 

1.1 
.7 

18.1 

47.8 

20.4 

33.6 

84.6 

449.9 

207.9 

20.7 
1.4 

79.2 

Million 

dollars 

6.0 

3.0 

0.3 

8.0 

3.0 

28.4 
6.5 

.a 

.1 

1.4 
.  6 
1.  2 
1.2 

10.  0 

.  1 

8.0 

.4 

2.0 

1.4 

1.5 
.4 
.9 
_  2 

l!  7 
..6 

5.7 

.6 

.5 

5.  5 
27.  K 
2.2 

.3 
2.  0 
11.8 
7.0 

25.5 

7.2 

4.4 
3.9 

2.2 

1.8 

1.3 

2.5 
.5 

1.0 

1.2 

.4 

.2 

1.7 
.  1 
.5 

8.2 

42.7 

13.8 
2.2 

21.4 
5.0 

8.0 

11.4 

25.  6 

.4 

!l 
.  1 
.2.4 
7.0 

3.4 

4.7 

11.8 
5U.9 
30.2 

3.2 

a! « 

Spain . 

Corn . . .  ... 

Turkey . 

Nov.  15,  1954 . . . . 

Wheat _ 

Yugoslavia . . 

_ do . . . . 

Barley _ _ 

_ do . . . . 

Oats . . . . 

Jan.  5,  1955... . 

Wheat _ _ _ 

Fiscal  year  1956: 

Austria _ 

May  12,  1965 . 

.  do 

Feb.  7,  1956 . 

Fruit.... 

Dried  prunes,  raisins  and  apricots;  canned 
fruit  cocktail,  cranberries,  RSP  cherries, 
orange  and  lemon  juice. 

Dried  prunes,  apricots  and  raisins;  canned 
fruits  and  juices  or  any  or  ail:  figs,  apneots, 
peaches,  pears,  purple  plums,  sweet  and 
RSP  cherries,  fruit  cocktail,  cranberries, 
orange  and  lemon  juice. 

Burma _ 

Feb.  8,  1956 . 

Finland . . . 

Condensed  milk . 

Evaporated  milk . 

Mar.  26,  1956 . 

Fruit  . 

Germany...-. . 

Dec.  23,  1955 . 

Chickens,  turkeys  or  ducks,  whole  or  parts, 
canned  or  frozen. 

Israel . . - . 

Feb.  10,  1956. . . 

Beef _ 

Korea . . . 

Mar.  13,  1956  (amended  by 
exchange  of  notes  Jan.  7, 
1957). 

Dry  whole  milk _ 

Paraguay . . 

Pork  . 

May  2,  1056. . . 

Spain . 

Feb.  29,  1956  (amended 
Sept.  15,  1956). 

. do _ 

Fiscal  year  1957: 

Potatoes . . . . 

_ do _ 

Dec.  31,  1956 . 

China . . . - 

Aug.  14,  1956 . 

Condensed  milk . . 

_ do _ 

Ecuador . 

..do  _ _ 

_ do. . . 

do..  .  _ 

_ do _ 

Feb.  15,  1957 . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do__ . 

Apr.  11,  1957—, . 

_ do. . 

Tt.aly  T 

Fruit . . . 

Dried  prunes,  figs,  and  dates;  fresh  pears; 
lemons;  canned  peaches,  pears,  fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  and  cranberries. 

Frozen  whole  turkeys  and  chickens,  and 
whole  cut-up  and  parts  of  chickens. 

_ do . 

_ do . . 

Oct.  30,  1956 . 

July  5,  1956  (amendment) 
Oct.  30,  1956 _ _ 

. do_ . 

.  _._do_ . 

Aug.  7,' 1956  (amended  Sept. 
7,  1950). 

_ do _ 

. do . 

Sept.  15, 1956  (amendment)  — 
Oct.  23,  1956 . . 

Frozen  carcass  beef _ _ _ _ 

Mar.  5, 1956  (amended  Sept. 
15,  1956). 

Oct.  23,  1956 . 

. do _ 

. . . . . . 

Mar.  26,  1957 . 

Nov.  12,  1956  . 

United  Kingdom . . 

Jan.  25,  1957  . 

June  27,  1957 . 

Fruit . . . 

Fresh  lemons,  oranges,  and  grapejrait;  canned 
grapefruit  sections;  fresh  pears;  canned  jemon 
juice. 

_ do . 

Fiscal  year  1958: 

May  27,  1958 . 

Apr.  18,  1958 . 

. do . . — _ 

_ do _ 

Mar.  14,  1958 . 

. do _ - _ 

. do . 

Feb.  21,  1958  . . . 

Dried  prunes  and  fresh  lemons _ 

Dec.  18,  1957... 

May  3,  1958 . 

Fruit  . 

Dried  prunes,  figs  and/or  dates,  canned 
peaches,  pears,  fruit  cocktail  and  cran- 
beyies,  fresh  apples  and  pears,  and  fresh 
lemons. 

_ do _ 

Nov  7,  1957 

Fruit 

Dried  prunes..- _  _ 

Whole  frozen  turkeys  aud  chickens  and  w^hole 
cut-up  chickens. 

_ do _ 

Feb.  15,  19.58 

Jan.  27,  1958 

June  30, 1958  (supplemental) . 
.Tan.  20,  1958 

_ do _ 

Whole  frozen  chickens  and  turkeys _ 

_ do _ 

June  25,  1958  (supple¬ 

mental). 

Feb.  3,  1958 . 

United  Kingdom.. . 

Fruit . . . 

Canned  lemon  juice.  Canned  grapefruit 
sections,  fresh  lemons,  dried  prunes,  canned 
peaches,  fruit,  cocktail  and  cranberries. 

. do _ 

_ do . 

Feb  3  1958 

Fiscal  year  1959: 

Tune  19  1959 

. do _ 

Dee  30  19.58 

_ do . 

Nov  96  1958 

. do . 

May  21, 1959  (supplemental) 

Oct.  31,  1958  (supplemental). 

■* 

. do _ 

Reh  13  19.59 

United  Arab  Republic. 

May  5,  1959  (supplemental) 

Frozen  whole  chickens  and  turkeys.. . 
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Title  V,  Public  Law  480 — U.S.  dollar  equiva¬ 
lent  of  foreign  czirrencies  on  hand  1  (as  of 

June  30, 1959) 

Country  and  unit  of  Thousands  of 

currency  dollars 

Argentina  (peso) _  19,349.5 

Austria  (schilling) _  14,238.7 

Brazil  (cruzeiro) _  20,002.3 

Burma  (kyat) _  17,  779.  0 

Ceylon  (rupee) _  3,373.8 

Chile  (peso) _  6,912.8 

China  (N.T.  dollar) _  4,  671.  1 

Colombia  (peso) _  6,143.8 

Ecuador  (sucre) _  1,  003.  4 

Finland  (finmark) _  5,469.4 

France  (franc) _  14,062.0 

Germany  (deutschemarlc) _  17.0 

Greece  (drachma) _  8,389.5 

Iceland  (kronur) _  2,  045.  5 

India  (rupee) _  452,947.7 

Indonesia  (rupiah) _  90,  370.  8 

Iran  (rial) _  1,623.8 

Israel  (pound) _  26,564.6 

Italy  (lira) -  32,832.8 

Japan  (yen) -  10,  267.  9 

Korea  (hwan) _  8,800.1 

Mexico  (peso) _  13,555.4 

Netherlands  (guilder) _  0 

Pakistan  (rupee) _  84,049.6 

Paraguay  (guarani) _  91.3 

Peru  (sol) _ 1,771.1 

Philippines  (peso) _ 2,870.9 

Poland  (zloty) _  132,953.2 

Portugal  (escudo) _ 1,909.1 

Spain  (peseta) _  131,441.4 

Thailand  (baht) _  2,090.9 

Turkey  (lira) -  '  21,384.7 

United  Kingdom  (pound) _  29,  775.  7 

Uruguay  (peso) _  3,521.4 

United  Arab  Republic  (pound).  32,953.5 

Vietnam  (piastre) _ z _  4,189.7 

Yugoslavia  (dinar) _  146,413.8 

Total -  1,355,837.2 

1  Balances  in  U.S.  Disbursing  Officer’s  Ac¬ 
counts.  These  balances  either  allocated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  use  or  ear¬ 
marked'  for  use  under  the  title  I  agreement. 

. . . .  - W 

VISIT  OF  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  week 
I  have  heard  that  we  are  in  session  be¬ 
cause  of  the  insistence  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  we  remain 
here  until  Mr.  Khrushchev  arrives.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
right  when  he  said  several  days  ago  tin 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  t/ie 
House  of  Representatives  should  remain 
here  until  Mr.  Khrushchev  arriv) 

This  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  approve  of  ifae  visit. 
Certainly  it  does  have  nothing  to  do 
with  approval  of  the  record/Or  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

I  am  glad  that  we  hav/  not  given  the 
appearance  of  fleeing/his  arrival.  I 
would  say  that  as  far  its  I  am  concerned 
I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  correct  in  his  /lews,  and  that  as  we 
look  back  on  thi£  long  session,  we  will 
not  regret  that/ve  have  remained  here. 

For  weeks  how  the  country  and  the 
Congress  haye  been  preoccupied  with  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  its  effect  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and,  con¬ 
sequent,  on  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  wbrld.  At  times  it  may  seem  that 
we  have  been  preoccupied  even  more 
with  how  he  should  be  received.  Many 
in  our  country  have  voiced  doubts  about 


the  exchange  of  visits  between  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  President  Eisenhower. 
And  if  we  look  only  to  the  past,  and  to 
the  inflexible  policies  and  objectives  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  doubts  are  justi¬ 
fied. 

I  believe  it  a  more  affirmative  ap¬ 
proach  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  President  Eisenhower  in  his  effort 
to  secure  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Russia’s  inflexible  position  re¬ 
garding  Berlin,  disarmament,  and  other 
issues.  For  as  long  as  they  remain  un¬ 
settled,  they  will  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Whatever  the  results  of  these 
meetings,  the  world  will  know  that  the 
President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  made  their  fullest  and  best 
efforts  for  just  settlements,  and  for 
peace. 

Concurrent  with  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  Russian  scientists  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ill  sending  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 
It  is  a  scientific  achievement  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  which  Russian 
^scientists  and  Russia  must  be  accorded 
ihe  congratulations  and  credit  it  de¬ 
serves. 

Ii\it„were  not  for  the  troubling  doubt_ 
abouK  Soviet  policies,  the  world  womd 
hail  this  scientific  achievement  as  a/ire- 
mendous\stride  in  man’s  progress/  But 
we  know,\s  we  knew  about  sputjmk,  de¬ 
spite  any  whistling  in  the  dark/that  the 
ability  of  tire.  Russians  to  develop  the 
thrust  and  power  to  hurl  a  Docket  weigh¬ 
ing  over  800  pounds  240,000  miles  to  the 
moon,  and  with  amazinar  accuracy,  is  a 
somber  reminder  that /the  same  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  develomneht  of  missiles  ca¬ 
pable  of  striking  ouir  country. 

Mv  point  today  is  tha\  the  visit  of 
,  Mr.  Khrushchov,  and  the  moon  rocket, 
cannot  reliever  the  United  Slates  of  its 
duties  and  obligations cannot  con¬ 
trol  what  Jar.  Khrushchev  may  do.  Nei¬ 
ther  can/we  stop,  if  we  desired  to  do  so, 
the  forward  march  of  Russian  scientific 
achievement.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 

stop/scientific  achievement  anyway.  _ 0 

point  is,  rather,  that  these  events  shoulc. 
pause  the  administration,  Congress,  and 
/the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  as¬ 
sume  their  resonsibilities  in  fullest 
measure. 

These  events  demand  that  we  assure, 
immediately,  the  best  organized  and 
most  effective  Defense  Establishment 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have.  They 
demand  that  we  make  greater  efforts  in 
research,  both  scientific  and  applied,  and 
toward  higher  standards  of  education. 
For  it  is  upon  education  and  research 
that  military  security,  economic  growth, 
and  any  possibility  for  continued  world 
leadership  will  depend. 

All  of  us  will  remember  our  concern 
2  years  ago  when  the  Russians  sent  sput¬ 
nik  into  space.  We  talked  a  great  deal 
then  about  defense  reorganization,  about 
research,  about  education.  We  have 
made  progress.  But  I  believe  most  will 
agree  that  we  have  never  made  the  full 
effort  that  the  world  situation  demands, 
or 'our  capabilities  permit. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  easy  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  Members  who  do 
not  have  full  information,  to  make  pro¬ 
posals  for  better  defense  measures,  and 


for  better  research  and  educational  pro-, 
grams.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  duty  to  raisy 
continually  these  issues,  and  to  ask  cor 
mittees  of  the  Congress,  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  private  bodies,  to  examine/gain 
and  again  our  defense  system,  rfur  re¬ 
search  programs,  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  our  mutual  security^  arrange¬ 
ments — and  to  insist  that  tl/ey  be  made 
more  and  more  effective. 

I  think  this  Congress  c/n  be  termed  a 
standpat  Congress,  amir  I  believe  that 
it  has  reflected  the  mood  of  the  country. 
If  the  issues  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  discuss — and 
now  Russia’s  rrew  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment — with  allytneir  potentialities,  can¬ 
not  shake  this  standpat  atmosphere, 
and  lead  to/mcreased  efforts  in  these 
fields  necessary  for  survival  and  growth, 

I  would  s/y  the  outlook  for  our  country 
is  grim  indeed. 

So  tonight,  even  though  it  is  the  end 
of  the  session  of  Congress,  and  because 
I  recognize  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
we  convene  again,  I  offer  two  measures 
Sealing  with  education,  and  one  which 
'goes  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

The  first  measure,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
deals  with  Federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  We  submitted  it  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  a  substitute  for  S.  8,  the 
bill  which  was  reported  Saturday  by 
the  committee,  and  which  bears 
Calendar  No.  1049. 

We  said  at  the  time  we  would  offer  it 
in  the  Senate  because  we  considered  it  a 
better  bill,  and  one  which  could  be 
enacted.  I  now  submit  the  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  the 
consideration  of  those  interested  in  pro¬ 
viding  educational  facilities  in  districts 
which,  without  assistance,  will  lack 
adequate  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION 

MiS,  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
come  now  to  a  proposal  to  which  I  have 
given  mVch  thought.  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  mysell  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  fiAm  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  tire  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [MX Case],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  OregonSJMr.  Morse],  and  the 
junior  Senator  Horn  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  a  bfil  to  establish  an 
advisory  council  on  eaucation. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  andY appropriately 
referred.  \ 

The  bill  (S.  2727)  to  malAsthe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  established  by  the 
act  of  July  26,  1954,  advisory  to  tbe  Pres¬ 
ident  and  available  to  the  States  fbr  con¬ 
sultation  on  means  of  improving^  the 
quality  of  education,  introduced  by 'Mr. 
Cooper  (for  himself  and  other  Semu- 
tors),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
thaV.  the  conferees  on  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  001  have  reached  an  agreement  and 
that,  akall  Senatorsknow,  the  other  body 
will  hav\to  act  on  the  conference  report 
first. 

We  hadNa  very  satisfactory  confer¬ 
ence,  and  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  body,  theNMembers  will  be  pleased. 
If,  as,  and  whe\  the  House  acts  on  the 
conference  repork  it  will  be  speedily 
brought  to  the  Senate.  We  expect  to 
act  on  it  this  morning.  We  may  have  a 
rollcall  on  it.  That  wHl  bring  up  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  great  interest  to  Senators  that, 
when  the  Senate  adjourn^  today,  it  ad¬ 
journs  sine  die. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  \o  make  on 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC&p.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


one  of  tremendous  significance  for  the 
American  Nation. 

Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar  from  the 
beginning,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure 
on  the  calendar. 


HON.  SAM  RAYBURN,  SPEAKER  \}F 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  / 

TIVES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  an  institution  such  as  the  Congress 
relies  heavily  upon  the  traditions  and 
the  history  which  give  it  not  only  vital¬ 
ity  but  continuity. 

On  Wednesday,  we  are  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  significant  anniversaries  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation’s  legislative 
body.  Wednesday,  September  16,  will 
mark  the  15th  year  that  Sam  Rayburn, 
of  Texas,  has  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  office  of  the  Speaker  is  one  that 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  structure.  It  is  the  office  of 
a  man  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
whole  House  of  Representatives.  And 
in  all  of  the  years  that  our  constitu¬ 
tional  Government  has  been  in  force, 
no  one  has  held  that  office  with  more 
distinction  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Speaker  Rayburn. 

Mr.  Rayburn,  as  an  individual,  is  a 
man  who  has  left  his  stamp  upon  the 
history  and  the  structure  of  our  country-/ 
He  is  responsible  for  more  permaner 
laws  upon  our  statute  books  than  prp ' 
ably  any  othqj;  individual. 

The  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  lend  distinction 
to  any  man.  It  can  be  said — with  accu¬ 
racy — that  Mr.  Rayburn  ha/  lent  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  office  of  the/speaker. 

There  is  no  man  in  our  history  who  has 
held  that  position  for  a  /mger  period  of 
time. 

Speaker  Rayburn  hds  been  close  to  the 
Johnson  family  for  two  generations.  He 
was  my  father’s  friend  even  before  I  dis¬ 
covered  America 

But  what  is  nfore  important  is  that  he 
has  been  the  /riend  of  all  the  American 
people  for  all  the  years  of  his  life,  and 
nearly  5  decades  of  service  in  his  Na¬ 
tion’s  Government  have  given  him  a 
permanent  place  in  our  history. 

Miy  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this/ anniversary  should  pass  without 
official  notice  by  the  Congress.  In 
leaker  Rayburn,  we  all  have  a  friend, 
tutor,  an  adviser,  and  a  great  leader. 
And  I  believe  the  approaching  date  is 


BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1075),  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Meadow  School- Dis¬ 
trict  No.  29,  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  lo’ss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisitio: 
tof  certain  lands  within  such  school  di 
fict  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  announced  as  next  in  order. 

r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ov/\  Mr. 
President. 

TheVPRESIDING  OFFICER/  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 

The  bik  (S.  91)  to  amepfl  the  act  of 
Septembers!,  1954,  in  orjjfer  to  limit  to 
cases  involving  the  national  security  the 
prohibition  onwaymei/ of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  State!v/o  clarify  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  act,  smri  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced/as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  \exas.  Over,  Mr, 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  payed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas. \  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I/ask  unanimous  consenVthat  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  173,  H.R.  4601 ;  Caldtadar  No. 
228/ S.  1474;  Calendar  No.  290/Senate 
Jpant  Resolution  69;  Calendar  Now  313, 
.R.  4012;  and  Calendar  No.  331,  I^.R 
r5140;  be  passed  over  enbloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the: 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
are  as  follows: 

H  R.  4601,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  national  security  the  prohibition 
on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
to  clarify  the  application  and  operation  of 
such  act,  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1474,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the  pro-' 
vision  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

H.R.  4012  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  related  purposes. 

H.R.  5140,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1, 1961. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  referrir 
S.  882,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  hefrs 
of  J.  B.  White,  to  the  Court  of  Cl/rns, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  Pi/sident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  ov&r. 

The  bill  (S.  1617)  to  proride  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdic¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  Urnfed  States  used 
for  Federal  purposes,  avid  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  announced/ as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  JQ\e r,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING}  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be-passed  a/ev. 

The  bill  (Sr  1851)  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  on  a  Department 
of  Scienc/  and  Technology,  was  an¬ 
nounced/s  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

T/fe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wfii  be  passed  over. 

'Tire  bill  (S.  1508)  to  provide  for  eco- 
lomic  regulation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1789)  to  amend  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. _ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
bills  and  resolutions  from  Calendar  No. 
447  down  through  Calendar  No.  664  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
are  as  follows: _ _ 

1789,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (ab 
the  ihierstate  Commerce  Act  to  insm/the 
adequacjNqf  the  national  railroadr'ireight 
car  supply,  asjd  for  other  puram. 

Senate  Joint^Rq^olution  3^aT  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  amend  theUqnsJj*trtion  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  tempWs^ry  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Representatives' 

S.  2436,  a  bjlFfo  revise  the'sFqderal  election 
laws,  to  ppetent  corrupt  practic^Ssin  Federal 
electiqfKSTand  for  other  purposes. 

308,  a  bill  to  validate  certain  extended 
and  gas  leases.  . 

S.  1711,  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  the  more  effective  use 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  human  beings  and  for  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  in  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries. 

H.R.  4938,  an  ac\  to  amend"  the  Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Acst  of  1938  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  definitionNof  "peanuts”  which  is 
now  in  effect.  \ 

S.  2522,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  certain  do¬ 
nated  commodities  and  to  establish  experi¬ 
mental  food  stamp  allotment  programs. 

PROHIBITION  OF  EXAMINATION 
OF  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION 

The  bill  (H.R.  4192)  to  prohibit,  the 
examination  in  District  of  Columbia 
courts  of  a  minister  of  religion  in  coh- 
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section  with  communications  made  by 
oi\to  him  in  his  professional  capacity, 
witimut  the  consent  of  the  parties  to 
sucn ' communications,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  matter  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  to  make  the  same  provision  appli¬ 
cable  generally  in  the  Federal  courts. 
This  would  giV’e  to  a  minister  of  religion, 
to  the  ordinary,  clergyman,  protective 
privileges.  \ 

The  PRESIDINdxpFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te\as.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  not  want  To  assume  the 
responsibility  of  agreeing  tb,  the  amend¬ 
ment  unless  it  went  to  theXpommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  say,  if  Senators  will  pertnit  me 
to  continue,  that  representationsNhave 
been  made  to  me  it  might  interfere  wjth 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  n 
if  I  were  to  press  the  amendment.  It  i' 
quite  correct  that  the  amendment  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
press  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
“other”,  to  insert  “duly  licensed,  or¬ 
dained,  or  consecrated”;  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  “made”,  to  strike  out  “by  him, 
or”;  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word 
“or”,  to  strike  out  “to  whom  such  com¬ 
munication  was  made,  or”;  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  “made”,  to  strike  out  “by 
him,  or”;  in  line  8,  after  the  word  “of”, 
to  strike  out  “to  whom  such  communi¬ 
cation  was  made,  or”;  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  “made”,  to  strike  out  “by  him, 
or”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word  “byT  to 
strike  out  “or  to”,  and  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  “communication”,  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  “or  to  whom  such  com¬ 
munication  was  made”. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  b& 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thud 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  tim^f  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as/to  read: 
“An  act  to  prohibit  the  examination  in 
District  of  Columbia  courts  pa  any  min¬ 
ister  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  without  the  consent 
of  the  party  to  such  communication.’ 


BILLS  AND/RESOLUTIONS 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S./1734),  to  amend  section 
409(c)  of  th6  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  pres¬ 
entations/in  any  case  of  adjudication 
which  his  been  designated  for  a  hearing 
by  the/ Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

r.  KEATING.  Over,  by  request,  Mr. 
Py€sident. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2086) ,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Disease  Laboratory,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
bills  and  resolutions  from  Calendar  No. 
715  down  through  Calendar  No.  825  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  and  resolution  passed  over 
are  as  follows: 

S.  2086,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease  Labora¬ 
tory. 

H.R.  5888.  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Port  Authority  certain  lands  in  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  exchange  for  other  lands. 

S.  883,  a  bill  to  eonfer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  claims  of  customs 
officers  and  employees  to  extra  compensa 
on  for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime  serv¬ 
ices  performed  after  August  31,  1931,  am 
notNheretofore  paid  in  accordance  with 
isting.  law. 

S.  2402,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious\  efficient,  and  economical  trans¬ 
portation  of  mail  and  for  other  mfrposes. 

S.  694.  a  bkl  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de¬ 
velop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation’s  juvejnle  delinquency 
control  problems. 

Senate  ResolutionNl74,  /  resolution  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  CommitteNyf  the  Judiciary  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2391)  to  extend  th/  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  to  pr</)ide  further  means  for 

securing  and  protecting  theSright  to  vote. 

/  \ 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  concern¬ 
ing  the  desirability  of  an  international 
exposition  in  the  United  States\was  an¬ 
nounced  s£s  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President. 
The/  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vhe 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  910)  to  authorize  tlii 
payment  to  local  governments  of  sums' 
jn  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments 
/  with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real 
property,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
bills  from  Calendar  No.  893  down 
through  Calendar  No.  931  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows; 

S.  910,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer¬ 
tain  Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2168,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Navy  ration 
statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of. 
oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

H.R.  8315,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Fort 
Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R-I,  Missouri. 

H.R.  8437,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein¬ 
statement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  BLM  028500. 


The  bill  (S.  793)  to  amend  title  23  of, 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
crease  the  amount  authorized  for  brides 
over  Federal  dams,  was  announce;*  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  Prudent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2653)  to  amei/d  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934/ to  establish 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  over/community  an¬ 
tenna  systems,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  /f  Texas.  Over,  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed/>ver. 

The  bill  C6.  1447)  to  amend  section 
161,  title  3o,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  tp  patents  for  plants,  was  an¬ 
nounced^ is  next  in  order. 

MryKEATING.  Over,  by  request,  Mr. 
President. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
11  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  TO  FOOT  OF 
CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  3254)  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  Foreman  Screven,  Julia 
Screven  Daniels,  and  Mary  Bond 
Screven  Rhodes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President^ 
by  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  objection  been  made  to  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  1014?  I  understand  that  bill 
had  been  cleared. 

Mr.  KEATING.  An  objection  was 
filed  with  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  and 
I  give  notice  that  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  consider  it  when  we  conclude  the  call 
of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and,  without 
ijection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  at  the 
fdot  of  the  calendar. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5733)  for  the  relief  of 
Park  Natrtmal  Bank,  was  announced  as 
next  in  ordfe 

Mr.  KEATi^fG.  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  oven 

Mr.  KEATING,  isir.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  hav^  the  bill  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  to  afrmnd  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Coal  Mine  Safety  AcK  in  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  witn\respect  to 
certain  mines  employing  no  mure  than 
14  individuals,  was  announced  \gs  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  1035,  S.  743;  Calendar 
1040,  S.  609;  and  Calendar  No.  1045,  S.\ 
263;  go  over  by  request. 
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Public  Law  86-341 
86th  Congress,  H.  R.  8609 
September  21,  1959 

AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1054, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Section  1.  Sections  109  and  204  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1959”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended,  effective  January  1, 
Xl 960,  to  read  as  follows : 

\W  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  in  any 
calendar  year  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1961,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount 
by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
Ifity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 
l  preceding  year  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended,  effective.  January  1, 
1960,  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

“Not  more  than  $300,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  such  commodities)  plus  any  amount  by  which  transfers  made 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
l  less  than  could  have  been  expended  during  such  preceding  year  under 
this  title  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year  shall  be  expended  in 
any  calendar  year  during  the  period  January  1,  1960,  and  ending 
.  December  31, 1961,  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized 
by  this  title.” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
Ridding  the  following : 

“From  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  under  this 
title  after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be  made  available  in 
advance  for  use  as  provided  by  this  subsection  over  such  period  of  years 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry¬ 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection :  Provided ,  That  no  such  funds  shall 
be  allocated  under  this  subsection  after  June  30,  1960,  except  as  may 
be  specified,  from  time  to  time,  in  appropriation  acts.  Particular 
regard  shall  be  given  to  provide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the 
convertibility  of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those  countries  which 
are  or  offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise  available, 
agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  such  countries  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and  for  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
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Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  spec l bed  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  strategic  or  other 
materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  Such  strate¬ 
gic  or  other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed 
in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  there- 
trom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;” 

Sec.  6.  Section  104(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research, 
cultural  and  educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 

Sec.  7.  Section  104(o)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  so 
much  thereof  as  follows  the  semicolon. 

Sec.  8.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies; 

(q)  4 or  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities: 
Provided,  1  hat  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(r)  4  or  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of 
audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Gov¬ 
ernment  materials,  abroad :  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  a  total 
amount  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 

any  fijcal  y.ear>  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit 
oi  attect  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  exhibition  of  such  materials  in  connection  with  trade  fairs 
and  other  market  development  activities  under  subsection  (a)  •” 

J EC'  .?•  Sect.1(X?  104  of  sVch  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
betoie  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  uPro- 
Z„,ed-  however,  That  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the 
pu  pose  of  subsection  (p),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 

sb  .n  1^11,  I'T  "a  !lPPi'°priation  Acts,  and  no  foreign  currencies 
shall  be  allocated  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  after  June  30,  1960, 
tor  the  purposes  specified  in  subsections  (k),  (p),  and  (r)  exceDt  iif 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  ’to  W  in  i^VopriS 


“Sr^n^Aiin1  305  Act  “  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I ]  n  fl  pr  i  T  T  F™nm<?d ' ty  Credit  Corporation  stocks  donated  abroad 

i’Sio  tte  ^  °f  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
on4e’vc^  n?tnded’  S  iallb-e  clear|y . identified  by  appropriate  marking 
of  ge  T  contai,ner  aiid  msofar  as  practical  m  the  language 

f  the  locality  \\  here  such  stocks  are  distributed  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  whe?e  avSbl. 
-funds  accroing  tinder  title  I  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.” 

mowin'  Ju  °f  Sucb •  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  raise  the 

venBt  Sthem  6f lth  a”d  °f  lloul’is“ment  for  persons  whose  incomes  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  enjoying  adequate  diets,  and  dispose  in  a  beneficial 
manner  of  food  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  price  sup¬ 
port  operations  or  diverted  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 1935,  as  amended. 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secre¬ 
tary’)  is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  and  put  into  operation  a 
program  to  distribute  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  needy  Indians,  through  a  joed  stamp  system  such  surplus  food 
commodities.  Such  program  shall  provide  for  the  distribution  of  such 
surplus  food  commodities  only  during  the  period  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  and  ending  January  31,  1962.  The  cost  of  such  program.  Cost  limi- 
including  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  tation. 
and  handling  such  surplus  food  commodities,  shall  not  exceed  $250,- 
000,000  in  any  12-month  period  beginning  February  1  and  ending 
January  31. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall— 

“(1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
for  distribution  under  this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

“(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  needy  persons  for  such  types 
and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

)  “(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commercially  packaged  form, 

preferably  through  normal  channels  of  trade ; 

“(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy ; 

“(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for  eligi¬ 
bility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  gen¬ 
erally  to  assure  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section;  and 

“(6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  department  or  issuance  of 
equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting  the  food  stamps, 
distribution  of  surplus  food  under  subsection  (b)(1),  food  stamps 
for  each  kind  of  surplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on 
the  total  amount  of  surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total 
number  of  needy  persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  eligible  to  receive  such  food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  issued 
by  each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  or  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but 
^ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law,  and  shall  be  redeemable  by 
such  needy  persons  at  local  distribution  points  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

“(d)  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  49  stat.  620. 
the  security  of  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children,  unem-  42  use  1305. 
ployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any  State  or  local  subdivision]  73  stat.  608. 
thereof  which  decreases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  73  stat.  609. 
person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of  the  assistance  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participation  under 
this  section. 

“(e)  Surplus  foods  to  be  distributed  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  surplus  foods  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  63  stat.  1051. 
or  diverted  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  under  Section  32  of  7  use  1421  note. 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.  7  use  612c. 

“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  needy  person  is  anyone  Nee dy  person, 
receiving  welfare  assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the  welfare 
department  or  equivalent  agency  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
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thereof,  or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  in  need 
of  welfare  assistance  but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or 
local  law. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the  feasibility  of,  the 
costs  of,  and  the  problems  involved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  established  by  this  section  to  include  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  unemployment  compensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  (social  security)  pensions,  and  other  low-income  groups  not 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  under  this  section. 

“(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  12.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“Sec.  307.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  under 
section  106  of  this  Act  that  any  food  commodity  is  a  surplus  agri-( 
cultural  commodity,  insofar  as  practicable  he  shall  make  such  com-' 
modify  available  for  distribution  to  needy  families  and  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  he  determines  are  reasonably 
necessary  before  such  commodity  is  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  13.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
cndjjiereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“Sec.  308.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized — 

“(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  or 
products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of  State, 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 
organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States; 

“(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  provided  above  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  tend  to  maintain  the  support  level 
for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requiring  the  acquisition  of 
such  commodities  under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with/ 
respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is  authorized 
to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section 
116  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad-” 

Sue.  14.  Suctr Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow¬ 
ing  new’  title: 

“TITLE  IV— LONG-TERM  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

“Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  economic  development  of  friendly  nations  by  providing 
long-term  credit  for  purchases  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  consumption  during  periods  of  economic  development  so 
that  the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations  may  be  utilized  more 
effectively  for  industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  development 
without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  use. 
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“Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  which  the 
United  States  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  delivery  annually  of 
certain  quantities  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
out  in  this  title,  providing  such  commodities  are  in  surplus  at  the  time 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

“Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans 
made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be  made  in 
approximately  equal  annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in  each 
calendar  year  under  the  agreement  and  interest  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

“Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  endeavor  to  maximize  the  sale  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  taking  such  reasonable  precautions  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secretary 
finds  and  determines  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

“Sec.  405.  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of  such 
commodities  for  their  participation  in  the  supply  and  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  herein  authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  7  use  1702, 
103(a),  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  1703,1706- 
not  inconsistent  with  this  title.”  1708 . 


TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value  of  cornmeal, 
grits,  and  white  flour  when  such  foods  are  made  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  under  section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  dis-  7  use  1431. 
tribution  to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  any  60  stat.  230. 
other  Act,  such  foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the  standards  42  usc  1751  note* 
for  enriched  cornmeal,  enriched  corn  grits,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the 
case  may  be,  prescribed  in  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act ;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional  52  stat.  1040. 
value  and  sanitary  quality  of  such  enriched  foods  during  transporta-  21  usc  301. 
tion  and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  packaged  in  sanitary  containers. 

For  convenience  and  ease  in  handling,  the  weight  of  any  sanitary  73  stat.  610, 
container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  _ /73  stat.  6ii. 

(b)  Tlie  term  “sanitary  container”  means  any  container  of  such  Definition, 
material  and  construction  as  (1)  will  not  permit  the  infiltration  of 
foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of  such  container  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  shipping  and  handling,  and  (2)  will  not,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year,  disintegrate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of 
the  container,  necessitating  the  washing  of  the  contents  prior  to  use. 

Sec.  202.  In  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  annual  payment  rates  for 
1960  conservation  reserve  contracts  prescribed  in  clause  (2)  of  the 
sixth  proviso  under  the  head  “Conservation  Reserve”  in  Public  Law 
86-80,  no  such  annual  payment  rate  shall  be  established  in  excess  of  20  Ante,  p.  174. 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  such  value 
to  be  determined  without  regard  to  physical  improvements  thereon  or 
geographical  location  thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall  such  annual  pay¬ 
ment  rate  be  established  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  which  the 
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county  committee  determines  would  have  been  established  for  such 
land  under  the  1959  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  except  that  the 
county  committee  in  making  such  determination  shall  not  be  required 
to  obtain  the  landowner’s  or  operator’s  estimate  as  to  value  or  his  cer¬ 
tificate  as  to  production  history  and  productivity. 

Sec.  203.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided ,  however , 
That  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  1960  crop  of  such  cotton 
shall  be  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing  quota  for 
such  cotton.” 

Sec.  204.  Section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following :  “or  to  meet  requirements  of  Government  agencies”, 

Approved  September  21,  1959. 
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IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


September  21,  1959 


James  C.  Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


I  have  today  approved  H.  R.  8609,  a  bill  "To  extend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  " 


Since  1954,  this  "PL  480"  program  has  assirted  in  expanding  our 
exports  to  higher  levels  and  has  helped  to  develop  the  economies  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries.  Its  extension  is  desirable  and  I  am  gratified  that  this 
was  accomplished  without  crippling  barter  amendments  and  other  changes 
which  would  seriously  have  hampered  its  continued  administration  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  our  friends  abroad. 

The  omission  from  the  bill  of  the  Administration's  proposals  for 
further  strengthening  this  Food  for  Peace  program  prevents  the  broader 
use  of  surplus  commodities  for  food  reserves  and  economic  development 
v/hich  would  have  been  desirable.  Of  more  fundamental  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  are  two  new  program  authorizations  in  the  enacted  bills 

The  food  stamp  plan  it  authorizes  carries  the  implication  that  more 
surplus  foods  would  be  made  available  to  the  needy  people  of  the  United 
otates.  Actually  tne  bill  would  not  do  this.  Needy  people  received  Fed¬ 
eral  surplus  foods  last  year  by  direct  distribution  through  State  and  local 
facilities.  If  implemented,  this  authority  would  simply  replace  the  exist¬ 
ing  distribution  system  with  a  Federally-financed  system,  further  increas¬ 
ing  the  already  disproportionate  Federal  share  of  welfare  expenses.  The 
food  stamp  administrative  mechanism  would  be  much  more  complex,  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  it  would  provide  any  greater  benefit  to  needy 
people  than  the  present  direct  method. 

The  new  authorization  for  10-year  supply  contracts  with  foreign 
governments  implies  that  our  agricultural  surpluses  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  implication  is  unfortunate  and  I  can  only  urge 
again  that  the  Congress  act  on  Administration  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
surplus  problem.  Any  contracts  developed  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
will  need  to  be  carefully  administered  to  assure  their  conformity  with  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  this  problem  as  well  as  with  our  international  agreements. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  81),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

1  (  )  Section  202  (authorizing  grants  of  surplus  com- 

2  modifies  for  famine  relief)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “The” 

3  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  “In  order  to  facilitate 

4  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  meeting 

5  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  to  promote  economic 

6  development  in  underdeveloped  areas  in  addition  to  that 

7  which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to 

8  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  carry- 

9  ing  out  programs,  including  programs  undertaken  with  the 
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1  assistance  of  experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Nations 

2  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 

3  Organization  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutri- 

4  tion,  the”,  and  by  striking  out  “with  friendly  governments  or 

5  through  voluntary  agencies”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “by 

6  or  with  friendly  governments  or  voluntary  relief  agencies”. 
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86th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

2  “  (  )  Section  203  (which  imposes  limits  on  expendi- 

3  tures  under  title  in  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 

4  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Not 

5  more  than  $300,000,000,  including  the  Corporation’s  in- 

6  vestment  in  the  commodities,  shall  be  expended  annually 

7  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this 

8  title  in  each  of  the  calendar  years  beginning  January  1, 

9  1960,  and  ending  December  31,  1962.’,  and  by  inserting 
10  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  ‘and 
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1  charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 

2  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto, 

3  may  be  paid  from  such  funds’.” 

4  On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out  all  down 

5  through  line  3. 
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86  th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

2  “(t)  For  financing  technicians  and  other  personnel  of 

3  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 

4  World  Health  Organization  (including  necessary  equipment 

5  and  supplies)  engaged  in  (i)  consulting  and  advising  on, 

6  conducting,  or  administering  government  programs  designed 

7  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (ii)  consulting 

8  and  advising  on  programs  for  the  storage,  management,  and 

9  operation  of  national  food  reserves,  or  (iii)  training  local 

10  technical,  administrative,  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 

11  out  such  programs.’’ 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  the  end  quotes,  and  after 

2  line  20,  insert  the  following : 

3  “Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 

4  Eood  Policy  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant 

5  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the 

6  following  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State, 

7  Treasury,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 

8  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  such 

9  other  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

10  “(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Eood  Policy 
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Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Administrator 
concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

“Sec.  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
Food  Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 
deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  terms  of  two  years : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“(2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

“(3)  Industrial  and  business  organizations; 

“(4)  Voluntary  agencies,  religious  groups,  educa¬ 
tional,  medical,  and  health  associations. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Administrator, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee 
shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the  Committee 
in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other  exporting 


3 


1  countries  might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken  into 

2  account. 

3  “(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  en- 

4  titled,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to  receive 

5  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away 

6  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 

7  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 

8  sistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 

9  ment  service  employed  intermittently.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

2  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

3  “TITLE  IV— BINATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

4  “Sec.  401.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 

5  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  provide 

6  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  nonprofit  founda- 

7  tions  to  foster  and  promote  research,  education,  health,  and 

S  public  welfare. 
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“(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this  title  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of — 

“  ( 1 )  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  country  in  which  the 
foimdation  is  located,  of  the  nationals  of  such  country 
appointed  by  the  Government  thereof  ; 

“(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  (one  of  whom  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  missions  to  such  country)  appointed  by 
the  President ;  and 

“(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  such  country 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  ap¬ 
pointed  as  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  authority,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointments. 

“Sec.  402.  The  President  is  authorized  to  grant  or 
loan,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  104,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  to  any  foundation  established  under  this 
title,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
401  (a) ,  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  under 


3 

1  section  104(g).  Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for 

2  direct  expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the  proceeds 

3  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  international  educa- 

2  tional  exchange  activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

3  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

4  period  and  the  following :  “Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 

5  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 

6  appropriation  acts  for  making  grants  to  United  States  non- 

7  profit  organizations  and  institutions  for  carrying  out  such 

8  exchange  of  persons  projects  under  this  paragraph  between 

9  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
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1  between  such  organizations  and  institutions  and  the  Secretary 

2  of  State,  but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organiza- 

3  tion  or  institution  which  does  not  agree  to  provide  the  dollar 

4  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry 

5  forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion;”. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  61 ) ,  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

2  “TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICUL- 


3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


TURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OE  1954” 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  titles: 
“TITLE  II— ENRICHMENT  AND  PACKAGING  OF 
CERTAIN  DONATED  COMMODITIES 


ENRICHMENT  AND  SANITARY  PACKAGING  OF  CERTAIN 


COMMODITIES 


“Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  nutritional  value 
of  cornmeal,  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  when  such 
foods  are  made  available  for  distribution  under  section 
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416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  for  distribution 
to  schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  any 
other  Act,  such  foods  shall  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  for  enriched  commeal,  enriched  corn  grits,  enriched 
rice,  or  enriched  flour,  as  the  case  may  be,  prescribed  in 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  nutritional  value 
and  sanitary  quality  of  such  enriched  foods  during  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  such  foods  shall  be  packaged  in  sanitary 
containers.  For  convenience  and  ease  in  handling,  the 
weight  of  any  sanitary  container  when  filled  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘sanitary  container’  means  any  con¬ 
tainer  of  such  material  and  construction  as  (1)  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  infiltration  of  foreign  matter  into  the  contents  of  such 
container  under  ordinary  conditions  of  shipping  and  handling, 
and  (2)  will  not,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  disinte¬ 
grate  so  as  to  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  container,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  washing  of  the  contents  prior  to  use. 

“TITLE  III— DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP 
ALLOTMENT  PROGRAMS 
“definitions 

“Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  title — 

“  (a)  The  term  ‘food  commodity’  means  any  food  prod¬ 
uct  raised  or  produced  in  the  United  States  on  farms,  includ- 
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mg  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock, 
poultry,  arid  honey. 

“  (b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pue  rto  Pico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


“(c)  The  term  ‘Secretary’  means  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

“  (d)  The  term  ‘food  stamp’  means  a  certificate,  coupon, 
or  other  similar  medium  of  exchange  issued  to  eligible  re¬ 
cipients. 

“demonstration  programs  authorized 


“Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  formulate  and  administer  in  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration  food  stamp 
allotment  programs  under  which  food  commodities  will  be 
made  available  to  persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed 
persons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  in  need  of  the  type  of  assistance  made  availabe  under 
such  programs. 

“  (b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
administered  in  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  areas  of  surplus  labor,  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  at  least  one 
such  program  in  a  rural  area  of  the  United  States. 

“types  of  demonstration  programs 
“Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
demonstration  food  stamp  allotment  program  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  any  area,  determine  the  type  of  program  it  is  to 
he,  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  participation  therein, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

“  (b)  In  formulating  and  administering  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  food  stamp  allotment  program  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities  as 
well  as  representatives  of  any  private  industry  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  such  program. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  lie  shall  deem  fit. 

“rules  and  regulations 
“Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAMS — REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
Sec.  305.  (a)  The  demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
progiams  authorized  by  this  title  shall  terminate  prior  tb 
January  1,  1962. 

“  (b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  termination  of  such  programs,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  final  report  on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  including 
such  recommendation  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secre- 
tary  may  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports 
to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

‘  ‘appropriations 

“Sec.  306.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  demonstration  food  stamp 
allotment  programs. 

“maintenance  of  other  assistance 

“Sec.  307.  Eeceipt  by  any  person  of  benefits  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  income  or  resources  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the  aged,  blind,  dis¬ 
abled,  dependent  children,  unemployed,  or  other  similar 
groups.  Any  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended  to  any  person  or 
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1  group  as  a  consequence  of  the  assistance  made  available  under 

2  this  title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  participation  under  this 

3  title. 
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86th  CONGRESS 

1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Section  107  (which  defines  “friendly  nation”)  is 

2  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 

3  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  such  term  shall 

4  not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  in  clause  ( 2 )  if  the  Presi- 

5  dent  determines  that  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  agree- 

b*  ments  with  such  nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the  interest 

7  of  attaining  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 

8  States”. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

2  “(t)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of 

3  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 

4  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs.” 
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86th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session- 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz  : 

1  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

2  “(t)  For  financing  local  currency  cost  components  of 

3  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 

4  which  such  Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  clay,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following:  • 

1  (  )  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  certain  trans- 

2  actions  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and 

3  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 

4  China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I  or  title  III”  and 

5  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I,  title  III,  or  title  IV”. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  clay,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
projter  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

1  (  )  Section  104(b)  (relating  to  strategic  materials) 

2  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

3  “  (b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  or 

4  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile 

5  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 

6  time  to  time.  Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired 

7  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in  the  above-named 

8  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  released  therefrom  only 

9  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
10  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;”. 
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86th  CONGBESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  the  end  quotes,  and  after 

2  line  20,  insert  the  following : 

3  “Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 

4  Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant 

5  Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  fol- 

6  lowing  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State, 

7  Treasury,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 

8  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  such  other 

9  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

10  “  (b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy 

9-1-59 - M 
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1  Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Ad- 

2  ministrator  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 

3  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 

4  Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may 

5  deem  necessary.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy) 

2  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

3  “congressional  findings  and  policy 

4  “Sec.  2.  (a)  In  view  of  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 

5  duction  of  the  American  farmer  made  possible  by  the  ad- 

6  vances  of  science  and  technology,  and  the  continued  hunger 

7  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  the  Con- 

8  gress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 

9  cooperation  with  other  friendly  nations,  to  put  its  abundance 

10  of  food  and  fiber  consistent  with  the  availability  of  supplies 
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as  effectively  and  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  service  of  human 
need. 

“(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  he  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  utilize  our  growing  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  to  aid  in  all  possible  ways  those  people  who 
are  in  revolt  against  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease,  and 
who  are  determined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social 
development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual 
well-being. 

“(c)  To  achieve  the  aforenamed  purposes,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  the  maximum 
efficient  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  Act  he  administered  in  a  manner: 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  agricultural  surplus  coun¬ 
tries;  to  expand  international  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations,  particularly  in  agricultural  commodities, 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels ;  to  facilitate 
the  convertibility  of  currency;  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare; 
and  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  further  directed  that  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  be  used 


3 

1  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  international 

2  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to 

3  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 

4  strength,  to  facilitate  mutual  understanding  through  the  ex- 
0  change  of  peisons,  to  stimulate  educational  development, 

6  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

7  States.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  clay,  August  31) ,  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

1  (3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of 

2  agreements)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end 

3  of  paragraph  (d) ,  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 

4  paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 

5  such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

6  “(f)  seek,  insofar  as  practicable,  to  enter  into  such 

7  agreement  for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year  where  sup- 

8  plies  permit;  and 

9  “(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilizing  the 

10  authority  and  funds  provided  by  this  Act  to  further  the 
9-1-59 - S 
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1  economic  and  social  development  plans  of  under- 

2  developed  countries.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  amendments 
reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  to  the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  12  through  20,  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  “TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

4  “Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  De- 

5  partment  of  Agriculture  the  office  of  Peace  Food  Admin- 

6  istrator.  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 

7  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

8  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 

9  vided  by  law  for  assistant  secretaries.  The  Peace  Food 
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Administrator  shall  perform  his  functions  as  assigned  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

“(b)  (l)  The  President  may  carry  out  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

o 

“(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  functions  of  any  other  agency 
which  he  determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of,  and  can 
be  more  effectively  or  economically  carried  out  by,  the  Peace 
Food  Administrator,  together  with  any  personnel  or  property 
used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

“Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  or  officer  of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  such 
other  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 
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(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Policy 
Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
I  he  C  ommittee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request 
of  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as 
it  may  deem  necessary. 

“Sec.  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
Food  Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 
deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  terms  of  two  years : 

“(1)  The  major  agricultural  organizations; 

“  (2)  Exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

“(3)  Industrial  and  business  organizations; 

“(4)  Voluntary  agencies,  religious  groups,  educa¬ 
tional,  medical,  and  health  associations. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Food  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  request  of  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may 
deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act, 
the  Committee  shall  invite  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet  with  the 
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Committee  in  order  that,  through  him,  the  views  of  other 
exporting  countries  might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken 
into  account. 

“  (c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
entitled,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee,  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently,” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  28  (legislative  day,  August  26),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


F  *3  i]  "-i  if  < 

AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

I  5 'J  7  1  I  •  |j  '  Z 

2  (4)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

3  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

4  “Sec.  306.  Whenever  surplus  agricultural  food  com- 

5  modities  are  made  available  for  sale  for  foreign  currencies 

6  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  for  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  under 

7  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also 

8  make  such  commodities  available  for  distribution  under  the 

9  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7 

10  U.S.C.  612c) ,  or  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

11  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  or  related  provisions  of  law,  to 

12  needy  families  and  persons  in  the  United  States.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session- 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  28  (legislative  day,  August  26),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

'  f  i 1  t  jr. 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

2  (4)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

S  i#  „  ;  ■  ~  ft* 

3  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

C  _•  r>  :  ~  *q 

4  “Sec.  306.  No  surplus  agricultural  food  commodities 

5  shall  be  available  for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  under  title 

6  I  of  this  Act,  or  for  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  under  title  II 

7  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 

8  first  made  such  commodities  available  for  distribution,  under 

9  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 

10  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  or  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

11  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431 ) ,  or  related  provisions  of  law,  to  needy 

12  families  and  persons  in  the  United  States.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  28  (legislative  day,  August  26),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bkidges  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Frear,  and  Mr.  Beall)  to 
the  bill  (S.  1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  II.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 

A*  a.',;  :  ■  -  ° 

2  sistance  Act  of  1954  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

~  -I  (.->  k-“*  '  c. 

3  end  of  title  III  a  new  section  as  follows : 

4  “Sec.  306.  Shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 

5  ties  destined  to  foreign  countries,  exported  under  titles  I,  II, 

6  or  III  of  this  Act,  shall  be  delivered  directly  to  the  export 

7  vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 

8  tion  ‘export  vessel’  shall  mean  the  ocean  vessel  transport- 

9  ing  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 

10  States  port  of  loading  to  foreign  port  of  discharge.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  21, 1959 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  2, 
after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

1  (4)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

2  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  306.  Any  shipment  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 

4  modities  to  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country  under  this  Act 

5  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ocean  vessel  on  which  such  com- 

6  modities  are  to  be  transported  to  the  foreign  port  of  dis- 

7  charge  only  at  a  United  States  port.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  20, 1959 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  2.  Ihe  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 

2  sistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 

3  after  section  104  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

4  Sec.  104 A.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

5  priated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  for 

6  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  from  the  foreign  currencies 

7  which  accrue  under  this  title,  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 

8  $5,000,000  for  financing  the  translation,  production,  and 

9  distribution  of  educational  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips 
10  abroad.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session- 


Calendar  No.  518 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  1748) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  statement  of  policy) 

2  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

3  “congressional  findings  and  policy 

4  “Sec.  2.  (a)  In  view  of  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 

5  duction  of  the  American  farmer  made  possible  by  the  ad- 

6  vances  of  science  and  technology,  and  the  continued  hunger 

7  and  want  of  clothing  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  the  Con- 

8  gress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 

9  cooperation  with  other  friendly  nations,  to  put  its  abundance 

10  of  food  and  fiber  consistent  with  the  availability  of  supplies 
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as  effectively  and  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  service  of  human 
need. 

“(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  utilize  our  growing  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  to  aid  in  all  possible  ways  those  people  who 
are  in  revolt  against  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease,  and 
who  are  determined  to  achieve  that  economic  and  social 
development  necessary  to  national  dignity  and  individual  ^ 
well-being. 

“(c)  To  achieve  the  aforenamed  purposes,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  the  maximum 
efficient  use  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  Act  be  administered  in  a  manner: 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  agricultural  surplus  coun¬ 
tries;  to  expand  international  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations,  particularly  in  agricultural  commodities,  ^ 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels;  to  facilitate 
the  convertibility  of  currency;  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare; 
and  to  support  the  efforts  and  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  further  directed  that  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  be  used 


3 

1  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  international 

2  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to 

3  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 

4  strength,  to  facilitate  mutual  understanding  through  the  ex- 

5  change  of  peisons,  to  stimulate  educational  development, 

6  ancl  to  f°ster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

7  States.” 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  5 1 8 

S.  1 748 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  1  (legislative  day,  August  31),  1959 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  (  )  Title  III  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

2  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

3  “Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

4  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  directed — 

5  “(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and 

6  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 

7  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

8  deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 

9  registered  with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
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1  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international 

2  organizations,  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 

3  outside  the  United  States; 

4  “(2)  to  purchase  for  donation'  as  provided  above 

5  such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oils  and  the 

6  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  main- 

7  tain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  with- 

8  out  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities  under 

9  the  price  support  program. 

10  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 

11  costs  with  respect  to  commodities  to  be  donated  hereunder  as 

r 

12  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodities  dis- 

13  posed  of  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

14  and  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 

15  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad.” 
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